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[The  following  most  interesting  and  valuable  communis 
nicaiian  ia  irom  the  pen  of  an  English  Protestant  lady  ;  it 
WIS  written  for  publication  in  an  ^mifflish  periodical^  but  we 
tiuok  it  finds  a  more  fitting  placein  Thb  htiSH  Quarterly 
RsfJMW.  It  possesses  a  peculiar  interest  for  Irish  Catholic 
icideFB,  and  we  belieye  that  very  much  of  the  information 
contained  in  it,  will  be  new  to  but  too  many  of  our  fellow- 
eoontiymen  and  countrywomen. — Ed.] 

A 
GlAIsCE  AT  IRISH  CHARITABLE  INSTITUTIONS. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Irish  Quarterly  Review. 

5:r,  Vecetnhery  1857. 

Perhaps  a  slight  sketch  of  different  Schools,  and  Chari* 
table  lustitations  I  have  visited,  during  a  recent  tour  in 
Ireland  with  some  relatives,  may  be  interesting  to  your 
readers. 

llany  of  these  Institutions,  as  may  naturally  be  expected 
in  that  country,  have  been  established  by  different  religious 
orders  existing  among  the  Roman  Catholics  for  the  relief 
and  assistance  of  the  destitute  and  suffering  classes  of  the 
population,  the  majority  of  whom  belong  to  that  faith. 

As  the  constitution  of  these  orders  and  the  purposes  for 
which  they  were  founded  are  perhaps  but  little  known  in 
England,  it  will  not  be  irrelevant  to  tne  subject  to  insert  the 
following  particulars  forwarded  to  me  through  the  kindness 
of  a  friend. 

There  are  several  orders  of  Nuns  in  Ireland.  Some  are 
cloistered,  who  never  leave  the  precincts  of  their  convent 
after  having  taken  their  vows.  Among  them  the  Carmelites 
are  governed  by  rules  far  stricter  than  those  in  force  in  any 
other  order.  They  never  see  or  converse  with  any  persons 
Wi  those  belonging  to  the  convent,  except  through  a  grat- 
ing. They  dress  entirely  in  serge  and  never  use  linen,  not 
even  for  sleeping,  except  during  severe  illness.  Until  late- 
ly they  only  took  one  meal  aday,  and  never  ate  meat 
at  all ;  but  the  present  Archbishop  of  Dublin  has  released 
the  Carmelite  nuns  from  obedience  to  this  rule,  and  now 
they  take  the  regular  number  of  meals,  and  eat  meat  three 
times  a-week,  In  order  to  make  up,  as  it. were,  for  this 
indulgence,  they  have  opened  an  additional  school  for  500 
poor  children,  for  they  consider  that  if  they  fare  better  they 
mnst  work  harder. 
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I  did  not  make  the  acqiiaintence  of  any  ladies  belonging 
to  this  order,  but  we  visited  a  convent  of  cloistered  nuns 
(the  order  of  the  Visitation)  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin 
in  which  we  found  the  sisters  engaged  in  their  echools,  and 
they  appeared  perfectly  happy,  and  contented  with  their 
lot.  But  the  nuns  whose  acquaintance  we  had  chiefly  the 
pleasure  of  making,  belonged  to  the  sisterhoods  of  Charity 
and  Mercy,  who  differ  from  other  religious  orders,  in  being 
able  to  leave  their  convents  whenever  the  objects,  to  which 
tliey  have  devoted  their  lives,  require  them  to  do  so.  They 
also,  unlike  other  orders,  visit  the  sick,  and  undertake  the 
management  of  hospitals. 

The  foundation  of  both  these  orders  is  of  comparatively 
recent  date,  the  former  having  been  organized  by  a  Mrs.* 
Aikenhead,  a  lady  of  Cork  (who  is  still  alive),  in  1815  ;  and 
the  lottcr  by  Mrs.  M*Auley,  in  1827.  These  orders  have 
spread  so  rapidly  that  their  convents  have  been  established 
all  over  Ireland,  and  so  far  as  regards  the  sisterhood  of 
Mercy,  in  several  other  parts  of  the  world.  Very  possibly 
(but  of  this  I  am  not  sure),  the  sisters  of  Charity  may  also 
have  establishments  in  foreign  countries. 

Both  these  orders  have  the  same  object  in  view,  i.  e.  the 
amelioration  and  relief  of  the  sick  and  destitute,  the  educa- 
tion of  the  poor,  and  the  reformation  of  the  vicious.  *'  Miss 
M*Auley,"  says  the  friend  whom  I  have  before  mentioned, 
'*  resided  with  a  wealthy  gentleman  and  his  wife  in  Dublin, 
as  companion.  The  fidelity  with  which  she  watched  over 
their  interests,  and  the  general  sweetness  of  disposition  she 
evinced,  on  all  occasions,  towards  them,  so  won  upon  the 
hearts  of  this  good  couple,  that  they  were  induced,  when 
dying,  to  bequeath  her  their  entire  property,  well  aware  in 
what  manner  she  would  dispose  of  it,  her  love  for,  and  de- 
votion to,  the  poor  (particularly  unprotected  young  women) 
having  been  so  eviaent  during  her  residence  with  them.*' 

•The  benevolent  intentions  of  the  two  foundresses  have 
been  admirably  carried  into  execution  by  both  sisterhoods, 
who  work  unceasingly  at  their  labour  of  We. 

It  must  also  be  understood  that  the  house  work  in  all 
convents,  except  the  very  rough  cleaning,  is  almost  always 

performed  by  the  sisters  themselves  ;  and  that  not  only  are 

■  -  -  ■     ■  ■  ■ —  I — ■* - 

*  Mrs,  is  the  title  given  to  nuns  in  Ireland,  whether  the^*  are  mar- 
ried or  not. 
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tbeee  vmons  cbftritable  institutions,  (many  different  ones 
beieg  carried  on  in  the  same  convent,)  superintended,  but, 
if  I  may  use  the  expression,  worked  by  the  Nuns. 

TTie  first  acbool  I  visited  in  Ireland  was  in  the  convent 
of  8t.  Mary  of  the  Isles,  at  Cork,  belonging  to  the  Sisters 
of  Charity,  where,  besides  a  school  for  poor  children,  there  is 
an  asylum  for  destitute  female  orphans,  in  which  the  pupiJs 
•re  received,  clothe^l,  and  educated.  They  are  instructed 
in  the  duties  of  domestic  servants,  and  at  a  proper  age  are 
placed  out  in  situations. 

In  Dublin  we  visited  several  convents ;  one  in  Baggot- 
«reet,  the  parent  house  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  and  the 
one  in  which  Mrs.   M'Auley  commenced  her  charitable 
labours  by  establishing  an  asylum  for  the  protection  of 
females  of  good  character.     It  now  contains  several  institu- 
tions under  its  roof.     Firstly,  a  National  School,  that  is,  a 
school  in  connexion  with  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
National    Education  in   Ireland.      Every  school  in  that 
country  which  is  either  directly  under  the  management  of 
the  Board,  or  which  being  mana^d  by  local  Trustees  or 
Patrons  is  inspected  and  assisted  by  the  Commissioners, 
must  be  thrown  open  to  children  of  every  Christian  denomi- 
nation.    Religious  instruction  muat  be  amply  provided  for ; 
but  no  child  is  obliged  to  be  present  during  these  lessons 
unless  it  is  so  desiiNwi  by  its  parents  or  guardians ;  and  in 
schools  only  assisted  by  the  Commissioners,  if  the  mana- 
gers do  not  choose  to  admit  the  religious  teachers  of  the 
different  denominations  into  the  school-house,  which   all 
those  "  vested  for  the  purposes  of  National  Education"  are 
compelled  to  do  (of  course  under  regulations  of  time  and 
convenience),  they  must  allow  their  pupils  to  absent  them- 
•elves  at  reasonable  times  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  reli- 
gions instruction  elsewhere.    These  admirable  regulations, 
which  are  faithfully  carried  into  practice,  have  rendered  it 
possible  for  persons  of  any  denomination  to  become  either 
patrons,  managers,  or  teachers  of  National  Schools.     The 
Commissioners  have  thus  demonstrated  that  with  judicious 
rules,  honestly  enforced,  the  two  religions  whose  antagonism 
bss  so  long  been,  aye,  which  still  is  the  bane  of  Ireland, 
may  exist  together  in  harmony.     Let  us,  therefore,  hope 
that  if  the  admirable  example  of  the  National  Board  of 
Education  be  followed  generally  in  the  country,  religious 
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differences  will  in  time  cease  to  be  one  of  the  chief  impedi- 
ments to  every  social  improvement.  One  of  the  Professors 
at  the  Central  Model  Schools,  in  Marlborough-street, 
Dublin,  assured  me  that,  during  the  twenty-five  years  lie 
had  passed  in  the  establishment,  no  trouble  had  ever  arise.^n 
from  difference  in  religious  creed. 

The  Marlborough-street  Institution  contains,  besides  a 
school  for  children  of  all  ages,  training  colleges  for  the 
National  School  teachers.  In  the  schoms  children  receive 
an  education  for  a  penny  a-week,  which  many  parents  who 
pay  a  hundred  times  as  much  for  the  instruction  of  their  off- 
spring might  really  envy.  We  were  present  at  an  exami- 
nation of  a  class  in  mental  algebra,  which  astonished  visitors 
(among  whom  was  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  Lord  Carlisle,) 
well  qualified  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  subject. 

The  professor  to  whom  I  have  before  alluded,  Dr.  SuUivan, 
was  so  kind  as  to  examine  a  class  in  geography,  in  our  pre- 
sence, in  the  ffirls'  school,  and  the  answers  given  by  the 
pupils  evinced  not  only  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  diffe- 
rent continents  and  islands,  oceans  and  rivers,  but  of  their 
relative  position  on  the  globe.  One  little  girl  required 
scarcely  a  moment's  examination  to  point  out  a  spot  on  the 
map  fixed  upon  while  her  eyes  were  blindfolded,  and  of 
which  she  was  only  told  the  latitude  and  longitude. 

Dr.  Sullivan  also  shewed  us  the  manner  in  which  the 
pupils  were  accustomed  to  exercise  themselves  in  orthogra- 
phy. He  desired  a  class  of  the  girls  each  to  choose  in  turn 
words  to  be  spelt  by  a  class-feUow,  every  one  trying,  of 
course,  to  puzzle  her  opponent.  She  who  failed  in  spelling 
the  word  given  to  her  lost  her  place  in  the  class,  and  was 
sent  to  the  bottom.  This  lesson,  or  game,  for  it  might  be 
called  either,  was  kept  up  in  a  spirited  manner,  and  appeared 
to  create  much  amusement. 

We  visited  the  house  in  which  the  young  women  in 
training  for  teachers  live  during  their  residence  in  Marl- 
borough-street. Besides  elementary  instruction  they  receive 
a  training  in  domestic  economy ;  they  assist  in  the  house- 
work and  cooking.  There  is  also  a  **  cottage  kitchen," 
su  ggested  I  believe  by  Archbishop  Whately,  in  which  the 
fire-places  and  cooking  appliances  are  on  a  par  with  those 
in  the  cottages  of  the  Irish  peasantry.  In  this  kitchen  the 
two  students,  whose  turn  of  duty  it  is  to  cook  for  the  day. 
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prepare,  out  of  the  remains  of  yesterday's  dinner,  a  repast 
for  themselves  and  a  companion  whom  they  are  permitted 
to  invite. 

The  National  Schools  are  spread  all  over  Ireland,  and  it 
was  very  pleasant,  as  we  drove  through  villages  consisting 
of  little  more  than  a  few  clusters  of  cabins  and  remote  from 
any  town,  to  see  a  neat  stone  building  with  "National 
School"  painted  in  large  letters  over  the  door. 

The  School  in  the  Baggot-street  convent  where  we  were 
very  politely  received  by  the  nuns,  who  took  much  trouble 
in  eliewing  us  over  the  whole  of  their  establishment,  is  in 
connexion  with  the  National  Board.  The  ladies  led  us 
first  through  the  school-rooms,  which  were  large  and  well 
supplied  virith  all  requisites  ;  the  low  small  desks,  with 
their  respective  benches,  excited  our  especial  admiration. 
The  school-rooms,  however,  (scrupulously  clean)  were  all 
we  could  see,  for  our  visit  was  paid  on  a  Saturday,  which 
is  a  holiday  in  Ba^^got  Street. 

We  were  next  shewn  the  schools  for  a  higher  class  of 
girls  in  training  for  teachers,  and  who,  I  understand,  act 
as  monitors  to  the  pupils  in  the  former  department.  These 
girls  are  boarders  and  live  entirely  in  the  convent.  We 
saw  a  class  to  whom  one  of  the  sisters  was  giving  a  lesson 
on  the  globes.  We  were  much  struck  by  the  beautiful  and 
intelligent  expression  in  the  countenances  of  many  of  these 
girls.  The  sister  kindly  desired  her  pupils  to  sing  for  us, 
and  their  performance  was  verv  pleasing. 

These  indefatigable  Sisters  ot  Mercy  next  led  us  through 
their  asylum  for  destitute  females  of  good  character,  whom 
they  tr^  to  become  servants.  They  have  a  large  washing 
establishment,  the  labour  of  which  is  performed  by  these 
women ;  the  receipts,  of  course,  helping  to  pay  for  their 
support.  If  the  washing  and  ironing  here  is  equal  to  that 
at  a  convent  we  were  permitted  to  inspect  at  Cork,  belong- 
ing to  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  the  public  must  consider  it  a 
IHivil^e  to  be  able  to  send  their  clothes  to  such  a  place.  I 
may  mention  that  that  part  of  the  Cork  Institution  in 
which  the  washing  is  conducted  is  self-supporting,  the  first 
charity  I  have  met  with  which  has  achieved  that  object. 

Not  content  with  these  various  institutions,  the  sisters 
have  what  we  should  call  a  Register  Office,  to  which  female 
servants  seeking  for  places  may  come  and  stay  during  cer- 
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tain  hours  of  the  day,  and  where  they  can  see  employers 
in  want  of  servants.  The  women  are  not  left  to  themselves 
while  they  are  waiting;  a  sister  remains  in  the  room, 
maintaining  by  her  presence  order  and  propriety. 

Yet  another  Institution  remains.  Wqcu  we  visited  the 
convent  in  August  last  a  contiguous  house  was  pointed  out 
to  us,  which  the  sisters  of  this  community  had,  I  believe, 
bought,  and  which  they  intended  to  turn  into  a  training 
school  for  young  women  when  they  leave  the  poorhouses. 
Training,  such  as  the  younggirls  require,  one  would  naturally 
imagine  might  be  most  advantageously  carried  on  in  the 
workhouse  itself;  but,alas!  workhouses  both  in  England  and 
Ireland  are,  with  few  exceptions,  a  disgrace  to  our  country. 
Many  young  women  leave  the  Irish  Unions  ignorant  of  the 
means  of  earning  a  subsistence.  It  must,  therefore,  be 
matter  for  congratulation  that  some  of  these  poor  creatures 
win  now  have  a  training  school,  in  which,  under  the  admi- 
rable superintendence  of  the  Sisters  of- Mercy,  they  may 
learn  a  way  of  earning  a  respectable  livelihood.  It  is,  I 
now  hear,  in  operation. 

The  Institutions  I  have  endeavoured  to  describe  are,  with 
the  exception  of  the  last,  in  action  within  the  walls  of  the 
convent.  There  is  another,  of  which  some  of  the  sisters 
have  undertaken  the  management,  at  a  short  distance  from 
Dublin,  that  I  purpose  describing  in  a  future  letter. 

We  also  paid  a  visit  to  a  convent  in  Gardiner-street, 
belonging  to  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  who  have  a  large 
school  for  girls  of  all  ages.  700  children  are  educated  at 
this  convent ;  300  are  in  the  Infant  Department,  through 
which  we  were  first  conducted  by  the  sisters.  Here  we 
found  the  pupils  in  a  spacious  schoolroom  busily  engaged 
in  their  classes,  and  I  believe  boys  as  well  as  girls  are 
received,  though  the  former  are  not  retained  after  they  pass 
the  age  fitted  for  the  infant  school.  Each  class  of  these 
little  ones  had  its  diminutive  monitor,  and  when  the  children 
were  desired  by  one  of  the  sisters  to  sing  for  us  those  lines 
so  well  known  in  most  infant  schools,  beginning  **  Horizon- 
tal,'Perpendicular,"  the  small  monitors  took  their  places  in 
face  of  their  classes,  and  brandishing  two  light  and  gaily- 
painted  sticks  given  to  them  by  the  teacher,  placed  them 
in  the  positions  indicated  by  the  words  which  the  chil- 
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inm,  (who  at  the  same  time  imitated  with  their  hands 
the  moTements  of  the  monitors'  sticks),  were  singino; — an 
admirable  mode  o!  practically  illustrating  the  meaning 
of  the  words  the  little  pupils  were  repeating  by  rote.  We 
had  often  seen  the  teacher  followed  by  the  children  make 
these  movements  with  the  hands,  but  this  more  complete 
method,  bv  means  of  the  sticks  and  the  monitors,  was  new 
to  US.  On  expressing  my  admiration  of  it  to  one  of 
the  sisters,  and  saying  tnat  I  should  much  like  to  introduce 
it  into  a  school  with  which  I  was  acquainted  in  England, 
she  kindly  gave  me  a  pair  of  the  sticks. 

In  a  second  large  room  elder  girls  were  studying;  a 
third  contained  knitters ;  this  art  the  pupils  I  believe  learn 
previously  to  that  of  sewing,  I  suppose  because  it  is  con- 
ridered  the  easier  of  the  two.  In  a  fourth  the  pupils  were 
lesming  needlework,  which  must  be  very  well  taught,  if 
we  may  judge  by  the  specimens  executed  by  some  of  the 
girld,  and  which  the  sisters  informed  us  the  pupils  were 
expected  to  accomplish  before  they  are  considered  competent 
needlewomen.  This  school,  which  appeared  to  us  admirable 
in  all  its  parts,  is  under  the  entire  management  of  the  nuns, 
who,  I  believe,  are  the  sole  teachers.  When  I  enquired  of 
ofie  of  the  sisters  if  it  were  connected  with  the  National 
Board  she  replied,  "  No,  they  had  not  placed  the  Institution 
under  its  inspection,  for  it  had  been  in  full  operation  before 
the  eatablishment  of  that  body."  This  school  we  heard  is 
entirely  free,  the  nuns  receiving  no  remuneration  from  the 
pupils,  though  these  do  not  belong  to  the  destitute  class, 
but  apparency  are  children  of  decent  working  people. 

The  Christian  Brothers,  a  religious  society  of  men  founded 
hy  a  Mr.  £dmund  Riee  of  Waterford,  ana  devoted  to  good 
works,  especially  I  believe  to  the  education  of  poor  boys, 
have  large  schools  on  the  same  principle ;  those  in  Dublin 
we  had  Vie  pleasure  of  visiting ;  they  contain  I  think  as 
many  as  700  pupils,  who  appeared  to  be  receiving  a  tho- 
roughly good  education.  The  superior,  who  very  politely 
shewed  us  over  the  Institution,  was  so  kind  as  to  have  a 
class  examined  in  our  presence,  in  ancient  Roman  history. 
and  the  answers  of  the  pupils  evinced  a  clear  knowledge  of 
the  subject.  The  boys  also  sang  very  well.  The  pupils 
in  this  school  were  much  of  the  same  class  as  the  girls  in 
Grardincr-street,  and  I  think  the  question  may  very  fairly 
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be  asked,  whether  it  is  altogether  wise  to  ^iz?^  entirely  what 
parents  ought  at  least  in  part  to  pay  for.  Still,  if  anything 
be  given,  education  is  certainly  the  best  boon  to  confer, 
and  the  pupils  in  both  these  schools  had  no  appearance  of 
considering  this  gift  of  little  value  because  they  obtained 
it  so  easily,  but  seemed  to  appreciate  properly  the  pains 
and  trouble  bestowed  upon  them  by  these  devoted  men  and 
women. 

We  also  visited  St.  Joseph's  Industrial  Institute,  founded 
and  chiefly  superintended  by  two  ladies  in  Dublin,  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  the  very  poorest  girls,  those  so  destitute 
as  to  be  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  to  acquire  a  means  of  sup- 
porting themselves.  The  Institution  was  at  first  divided 
into  two  departments  ;  a  laundry,  where  girls  were  taught 
to  wash  and  iron,  and  a  school  for  younger  children.  The 
former  was  opened  in  September,  1855,  and  the  latter  in 
April,  1856.  The  girls  in  the  laundry  were  lodged  as  soon 
as  a  house  large  enough  could  be  secured.  The  younger 
children  were  day  scholars.  An  interesting  account  of  this 
Institution  is  given  in  the  Irish  quarterly  review  for 
March,  1857,  from  which  I  have  taken  the  following  ex- 
tracts : — 

**  There  are  eight  girls  in  the  laundry,  varying  in  age  from  16  to 
22  years.  On  entering  they  are  at  once  put  under  wages.  Some 
earn  4s.,  others  6.S.  a  week.  A  matron  (whose  two  children  attend 
the  school)  is  paid  5s.  per  week  and  supports  the  three  upon  this 
sun),  the  trilling  earnings  of  the  children  and  a  trade  in  blacking, 
which  she  manufactures  in  '  after  hours.'  All  these,  in  addition,  are 
lodged  in  the  house,  and  have  use  of  coals  and  candles,  In  the  school 
are  twenty-six  children,  including  the  matron's  two ;  the  gpreater 
number  from  8  to  15  years  of  age.  They  haveaU  been  earning,  even 
without  the  aid  of  a  work-mistress,  from  6d.  to  3s.  6d.  per  week.  On 
my  inquiring  how  long  it  was  usual  for  girls  to  remain  in  the  estab* 
lishment,  I  was  informed,  the  principle  of  the  school  and  the  laundry 
being  voluntary  attendance,  the  length  of  time  for  their  remaining 
could  not  be  prescribed,  but  depended  in  a  great  measure,  indeed 
wholly,  upon  the  girls  themselves.  However,  it  was  gratifying  to  learn 
that  since  the  commencement,  five  girls  have  been  provided  for,  and, 
as  yet,  but  one  who  left  the  laundry  has  returned  in  search  of  employ- 
ment, and  she,  as  there  was  no  vacancy  in  that  department,  took 
work  in  the  school  " 

''  The  children  receive  no  food,  as  there  is  no  fund  for  the  purpose 
of  supplying  it ;  neither  are  they  clothed,  except  in  occasional  in- 
stances when  old  clothes  are  contributed  by  friends. 

The  interns  have  their  wages  paid  in  full,  and  provide  their  own 
meals.     This  system  they  like  be&t  themselves,  and  it  has  been  found 
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tktrycao  snppl J  themselves  with  greater  economy  (often  depriving 
iWmbelvts  of  milk   and   other  additions  to  their  meals,  for  th:J  pur- 
pose of  saving  Is.  or    Is.    6d-   a-w^eek),  than  it  was  possible  for  the 
mai:i£rem<?nt  to  do.      Meat  is  never  supplied  except  when  provided  by 
Wncfactors.** 

At  tlie  end  of  tlie  Report  the  histories  of  a  few  of  the 
pupils  are  given,  of  which  I  subjoin  the  following  : — 

**  Eiiza  BoyUm  was  sent  out,  when  the  school  first  opened,  by  a 
bJj  af qaainted  with  her  wretched  condition  ;  she  arrived  shoeless 
ud  literally  in  rags,  a  dejected,  haggard -looking  girl  of  sixteen. 
8 be  sat  down  patiently  to  work,  conducted  herself  well,  and,  after  a 
few  weeks,  began  to  lay  by  a  few  pence  at  a  time  for  clothes,  fler 
Apfeaiance  brightened,  and  as  she  showed  signs  of  intelligence  she  was 
esCmsted  with  the  execution  of  some  wof  k  not  strictly  of  the  school 
routine. 

Being  found  one  day  in  great  afHiction,  she  was  induced  to  tell  the 
cause,  and  it  was  found  that  her  fatlier,  who  a  drunkard  by  profes- 
sion, bad  lately  restrained  himself,  had  'broken  out'  again.  The 
furniture  of  the  little  room  had  gone  to  the  pawn  office  :  the  clothes 
of  the  family  were  going  the  same  road,  and  as  has  been  well  said~- 
*  DO  hope  remained  for  the  drunkard's  family.'  It  was  at  once  re- 
soKed  to  save  the  girl ;  she  was  taken  into  the  laundry,  lodged  and 
paid  like  the  rest,  and  at  the  present  day  it  is  with  difficulty  the  lean 
stapified,  ragged  girl,  can  be  recognised  in  the  stout,  intelligent, 
neatly  dressed,  member  of  the  Institute.  This  girl  has  been  recently 
provided  with  a  place,  as  servant,  in  a  family,  and  promises  soon  to 
become,  by  her  docility  and  perseverance,  as  successful  in  her  new  iis 
she  was  in  her  former  position.*' 

When  we  yisited  the  school  in  September  last,  we  found 
that  the  laundry,  though  self-supporting,  had  been  recently 
closed.  The  lady-superintendents  had  been  compelled  to 
take  this  course,  because  their  house  was  too  small  to  enable 
them  to  carry  on  both  school  and  laundry,  and  to  lodge  the 
girls  employed  in  the  latter,  with  a  due  regard  to  their 
health,  and  unhappily  the  fiinds  necessary  to  command  a 
more  convenient  dwelling  were  not  forthcoming. 

The  school,  just  before  the  period  of  our  visit,  had  been 
placed  under  the  inspection  of  the  National  Board,  and  we 
saw,  in  the  room  appropriated  to  elementary  instruction, 
one  of  their  trained  teachers,  giving  a  lesson  to  the  younger 
children,  several  of  whom  were,  at  the  same  time,  busily 
engaged  in  working  crotchet  collars,  an  art  which  seems  to 
be  peculiarly  adapted  to  Irish  fingers.  **  A  crotchet  collar," 
says  the  Report  before  quoted,  *'  is  made  up  of  various  little 
*  Btar.s'  and  '  bits'  done  by  several  children;  these  are  joined 
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togelher  by  quite  diflerent  bands,  and  tbe  collar  is  then 
washed,  bleached,  and  made  up  in  saleable  style."  Crochet 
work  of  good  quality  has  met  with  a  ready  sale,  especially 
for  the  American  market,  but  the  recent  failures  in  that 
country  have,  I  regret  to  say,  much  checked  the  sale  for 
the  present.  But  the  benevolent  managers  of  this  school 
have  sought  other  occupations  for  their  pupils,  and  a  friend 
tells  me  that  the  most  profitable  employment  just  now,  at 
St.  Joseph's  Institute,  is  the  fastening  of  black  bugles  to 
lace,  Ac.  We  may  heartily  congratulate  the  benevolent 
foundresses  on  the  success  they  have  already  attained,  with 
the  limited  means  at  their  disposal,  and  we  trust  that  more 
ample  funds  may  soon  enable  them  to  render  their  institu- 
tion as  useful  and  beneficial  as  they  desire  it  to  be.* 

At  the  Cabra  convent  near  Dublin,  belonging  to  the  sis- 
ters of  St.   Dominick,   which  we  also  visited,  the  nuns 
devote  themselves  to  the  education  of  deaf  and  dumb  girls. 
In  the  large  school-room  at  this  institution  we  saw  the 
sisters  busily  engaged  in  giving  instruction  to  their  pupils 
which  they  effected  by  means  of  writing  on  black  boards, 
We  were  asked  to  write  any  questions  we  chose  for  the 
pupils  to  answer,  and  on  acceding  to  the  request  we  found 
they  could  reply  to  our  various  queries  with  promptitude 
and  accuracy.    These  sisters  informed  us  that  the  girls, 
who  notwithstanding  their  great  deprivation,  looked  happy 
and  cheerful,  were  generally  intended  for  domestic  servants. 
They  are  accordingly  trained  in  every  branch  of  household 

^^^^*'^^'*"^"**"  ■      ^^l^B^i^..*^^^  ■    H       ^.^B^B^^B^^B^^_B^BM^a^Ms.^^Bv^-^*^B^^— ^i^B^b^^^^^^^n— .~..^^^^^a^^BH^B— K.^p_M^a^i^B^^_i-      -  b  ^m^^^^^^m^^—^—      "       .^H-^^M— 

•  Since  writing  the  above  I  have  received  a  copy  of  an  advertis- 
ment,  which  recently  appeared  in  the  "  Freeman's  Journal,"  from 
which  I  extract  the  following  paragraph : 

"  In  consequence  of  the  failures  in  America,  the  Manufacturers  ara 
not  able  at  present  to  take  the  work  from  the  School,  and  some  time 
must  elapse  ere  thej  will  be  in  a  position  to  give  fresh  orders.  It 
has,  therefore,  become  necessary  for  the  Managers  to  eal)  on  thf 
Public  to  aid.  by  subscription,  the  maintenance  of  this  most  useful 
school.  No  doubt  of  its  ultimate  success  is  entertaiiied.  Already 
large  private  orders  have  been  given.  But  these  orders  will  require 
some  time  to  execute,  and  the  children  must  be  paid  for  the  work 
from  week  to  week  long  previous  to  their  completion.  Hence  the 
necessity  for  Subscriptions  to  be  promptly  given. 

'*  The  following  particulars  will  serve  to  show  what  has  been  done 
in  the  twenty  mouths  the  Institution  has  been  in  existence  : — Sub- 
scriptions to  the  amount  of  £95  have  been  received  ;  Rent,  £50  has 
been  paid,  ai.d  £426  has  been  expended  almost  entirely  in  wages  !" 
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eoonoiuv.  Tlie  nuns  pointed  out  to  us  a  new  building, 
nearly  fciisbed,  which  was  about  to  be  opened  as  a  deaf 
and  dumb  asylum,  for  boys.  It  has  since  been  inaugurated 
wiA  mach  ceremony,  and  placed  under  the  management 
of  the  Christian  Brothers.  I  have  lately  heard  from  Ire- 
land that  some  members  of  this  society  have  consented  to 
undertake  the  superintendence  of  the  new  Reformatory 
Sebcfd  tor  boys,  shortly  to  be  opened  at  Cork. 

The  only  school  I  visited  in  Ireland  which  gave  me  no 
pleasure  waa  one  in  Dublin  for  very  destitute  boys,  belong- 
ing, 1  believe,  to  the  Irish  Church  Missions,  a  society  whose 
obji^t  is  *•  to  promote  the  glory  of  God  in  the  salvation  of 
.*L.ul3  of  our  Roman  Catholic  fellow-subjects  in  Ireland, 
throagh  the  instrumentality  of  the  established  church  of 
England  and  Ireland."*    The  school  I  have  mentioned  is 
one  among:  many  established  by  the  society  for  the  purpose 
w"  prosdytisra.     The  order  and  attention  in  the  school  ap- 
peared very  good>  and  the  pupils  well  instructed.     They 
are  partly  fed ;     indeed  it  is  this  food  which  is  a  great 
indaeement  to  them  to  attend.    There  is  a  Roman  Catholic 
school  near,  established  as  I  heard  for  the  purpose  of  re  con- 
verting those  whose  faith  the  Protestants  had  succeeded  in 
shaking.     This  latter  institute  also  bestows  food,  and  we 
were  told  that  the  boys  often  alternate  between  the  two, 
attending  I  suppose  most  regularly  where  they  obtain  the 
Lugest  rations. 

The  Irish  Church  Missions  spend  £30,000  a-year  in  the 
work  of  conversion.     The  greater  part  of  this  money  is 
collected  in  England,  and  doubtless  the  contributors  in  many 
cases  deprive  themselves,  not  merely  of  luxuries,  but  pei'- 
haps  of   comforts,  in.  order  that  they  may  aid,  as  they 
imagine,  in  releasing  the  poor  Irish  from  an  ignorant  super- 
stition and  in  giving  them  a  purer  religion.    Bat,  however 
we  may  differ  from  Roman  Catholics  in  matters  of  creed, 
vet  can  we  justly  call  thatreUgion  an  ignorant  superstition, 
under  whose  auspices  the  institutions  which  I  have  attempted 
(i)  describe  have  arisen  ?     However,  setting  that  question 
ftMde,  what  are  the  results  of  this  expenditure,  especially 
of  that  portion  of  it  devoted  to  the  conversion  of  the  poor, 
the  destitute  and  the  starving  7  These  unfortunate  creatures 

^  Report  of  the  Irish  Church  Missions. 
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are  fed  to  induce  them  to  become  Protestants  ;  they  are  fed 
to  bring  them  back  to  the  faith  of  their  fathers.     Will  not 
they   be  likely  to  vibrate  between  the  two  religions,  a 
Romanist  at  breakfast,  a  Protestant  at  dinner,  and  are  they 
not  almost  certain  to  become  neither  before  evening  ?     Do 
not  the  efforts  to  convert  these  poor  creatures  result  in 
making,  as  an  Irish  Protestant  agreed  with  me  in  thinking, 
more  hypocrites  than  true  converts  ?    Would  it  not,  there- 
fore, be  as  well  to  consider  whether  the  money  collected 
for  this  purpose  might  not  be  better  spent  on  our  heathens 
at  home  than  in  vainly  trying  to  turn  Irish  Roman  Catholics 
into  Protestants  ?    Let  us  remember  the  words  of  Gamaliel, 
"  And  now  I  say  unto  you,  refrain  from  these  men  and,  let 
them  alone  :    for  if  this  counsel  or  this  work  be  of  men  it 
will  come  to  nought:    But  if  it  be  of  God  ye  cannot  over- 
throw it ;  lest  haply  ye  be  found  even  to  fight  against  God." 
I  would  earnestly  recommend  all  who  entertain  a  horror  of 
Catholicism  in  Ireland  to  visit  the  convents  of  the  nuns  or 
the  houses  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  access  to  which  is 
readUy  obtained,  and  just  see  for  themselves  what  that 
religion  is,  and  what  it  does.     They  must  cease  to  regard 
it  as  so  very  terrible  after  they  have  conversed  with  those 
men  and  women  who  devote  themselves,  heart  and  soul,  to 
the  labour  of  relieving  the  poor,  nursing  the  sick,  teaching 
the  young,  and  reforming  the  vicious.    Let  them  visit  those 
liospitals,  completely  served  by  nuns ;  one  could  almost 
wish  to  be  ill  in  order  to  be  tended  by  them,  at  least  in  the 
event  of  illness  one  would  wish  to  secure  such  nurses  as  I 
saw  both  at  Dublin  and  Cork. 

And  let  us  remember  that  with  those  ladies  and  gentle- 
men the  work  is  never  intermitted ;  they  do  not,  in  the 
intervals  of  their  charitable  labours,  seek  recreation  and 
amusement  by  means  of  social  intercourse  with  their 
friends ;  having  once  set  their  hand  to  the  plough  they 
never  look  back.  Such  devotion,  we  must  confess,  is  rare 
among  us  Protestants.  The  labour,  however,  brings  its 
reward.  Perhaps  the  pleasantest  objects  which  met  our 
eyes  in  all  the  convents  we  visited  were  the  countenances 
of  tlie  sisters  ;  more  healthy  or  more  happy  faces  one 
could  never  wish  to  behold :  notwithstanding  their  constant 
and  arduous  labours  the  faces  of  those  nuns  betokened  the 
highest  bodily  health,  and  minds  at  peace  with  the  world 
and  themselves.  I  remain.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 
R. 
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lb  tk  Miar  of  the  IrUh  Quarterly  Review. 

Mj  dear  Sir, 

So  ]jou  must  have  another  letterl  You  now  ask  me  to 

E'  5  you  simply  my   idea     of    a    plan  for  the  formation  of 
brmatories.   Notwithstanding  the  apparent  presumption  of 
loceptiiig  jour  invitation.,    I    feel   I  have  no  right  to  refuse. 
lie  present  is  a  time  when  all  who  know  the  wants  of  the  poor, 
Bid  leally  care  to  relieve  them,  should  give  their  mite,  what- 
wer  it  may  be,  of  light  and  help  to  the  ardent  and   sincere 
fends  of  the  helpless,  who  are  now  about  to  plead  their  cause 
tith  the  legislators  of  the  land.     I  shall  try  to  forget  the  en* 
lighieoed  and  thinking    individuals   I  am  about  to  address 
™»i»gh  yoQ,  (for  I  xnnst  own  I  should  otherwise  shrink  into 
iD/  PfB  insignificance^  and  shall  fix  my  mind  steadily   on  the 
W  addition  of  my  poor  sisters,  deprived,  it  may  be,   without 
iki/<  ol  theirs,  of  the  blessings  which  Almighty  Ood  in  His 
mcRT  has  bestowed  on  me.      I  shall  only  strive  to  remember 
the  ookigations  which  acliLnowledged  favors  imply,  and  relieve 
mpdf,  in  some  degree,  of  responsibility  by  giving  freely  my 
thoughts,  'and  any    information  I  possess,  on  the  subject  you 
defile  to  discuss. 

My  plan  for  the  'ELeformation  of  Catholic  female  convicts  is 

io  nve  them  in  charge  of  a  reb'gious  community,  such  as  that 

q(  Golden  Bridge^  as  soon  as  they  are  supposed  worthy  to  leave 

fhepnaon,  believing  that  nuns  alone  can   best  develope  and 

DOQxish  the  germ  of  good  remaining,  in  so  many  cases,  in  each 

worpriBoner,  even  though  crusted  over  with  crime  and  ignorance. 

They  should  be  at  once  put  to  serious  labour  whUe  in  the  good 

fispntion  to  accept  the  authority  and  guidance  of  their  newly 

(ooad  friends,     from  the  starting  point  they  should  be  made 

to  wQik  {oT  their  support,  and  the  only  exception  to  this  rule 

thoold  be  a  girVs  ignorance  of  any  species  of  useful  employ^ 

meat:  but  this  should  be  indeed  a  very  exceptional  case,  since 

no  doubt  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  prison  discipline  shall 

he  to  perfected  aa  to  render  it  almost  impossible  that  any  one 

ehill  be  permitted  to  leave  without  being  fully  prepared  to  be 
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drafted  with  advantage  into  other  asylums.  I  think  it  well 
that  all  should  pass  through  Qolden  Bridge  Reformatorj  in  the 
first  instance.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  that  establishment  is 
the  most  perfectly  adapted  to  their  requirements  when  first  leav- 
ing prison.  The  kindness  there  received  affords  them  the  best 
chance  of  having  all  that  is  good  in  their  character  revealed 
and  fostered.  The  religious  ladies  of  that  most  admirable  in- 
stitution have  already  acquired  a  vast  amount  of  experience  in 
the  treatment  necessary ;  and  above  all  by  having  an  organised 
system  prepared  to  meet  the  prisoner  at  every  step  of  this  first 
stage  on  the  road  to  reformation,  they  are  most  likely  to  sue 
ceed  in  restoring  the  poor  girls  really  useful  members  to 
society.  It  is  not  every  fieformatory  Institution,  perhaps  not 
even  every  religious  community,  whicli  may  be  found  in  everj 
respect  qualified  for  the  guardianship  of  these  women  in  this 
their  great,  all-important  trial ;  therefore  it  will  be  necessary  to  con- 
centrate the  great  strength  of  intelligence,  firmness  and  love  in 
the  first  stage,  where,  if  the  work  of  reformation  be  well  com- 
menced,  it  can  more  easily  and  securely  be  followed  up  by  less 
experienced  though  all-devoted  hearts  and  heads. 
Another  reason  whylsuggest  gradations  to  be  prepared,i8  that  my 
short  experience  of  the  four  girls  I  took  charge  of  from  theBefor- 
matory,  made  me  aware  of  many  points  where  change  of  sys- 
tem was  necessary,  yet  dangerous  to  attempt  in  thatinstitution, 
lest  the  all-important  object  of  softening  the  heart  and  prepar- 
ing it  to  accept  with  docility  the  teaching  of  the  self-elected 
mothers,  might  be  at  all  checked  by  endeavouring  to  insist  at  the 
same  time  on  the  secondary,  yet  necessary  efforts  of  the  peni- 
tent to  relieve  the  community  of  the  burden  of  her  support,  by 
work,  or  forcing  her  to  bear  the  hardship  consequent  on  her  in- 
dolence. Here  Ues  the  great  difficulty  f  and  it  is  here  precisely 
where  so  much  judgment  is  necessary,  in  order  not  to  destroy 
the  work  of  months,  by  an  injudicious  word  or  act,  which  might 
throw  back  the  good  feeling,  freeze  up  the  sluices  just  trickling; 
and  chill  irrevocably  the  h^rt,  by  permitting  it  to  resist  at 
the  moment  when  life  was  beginning  to  manifest  itself.  Uer& 
it  is  we  must  wait  patiently.  We  have  only  to  bestow  half  the 
thought  and  oulture  on  our  fellow  beings  that  we  give  to  our 
plants.  I  was  struck  with  this  thought  this  morning,  while 
tending  some  geraniums.  I  had  neglected  them  in  the  season, 
and  when  1  brought  them  in,  they  were  dried  up,  and  without 
much  appeawice  of  health.      Ilowever,   care  and   attention 
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jiigged  (hem  into  life,  and  they  have  now  thrown  out  stalks  and 
hife,  sicklj  coloared,  to  be  sure,  yet  exhibiting  signs  of  coming 
f^oer.  Thesun  was  shining  brightly^  and  I  thought  I  would  bring 
tkeo  all  into  the  garden^  and  water  them  well.     I  did  so,  and 
left  iiwDi  out  a  few   hours  that  the  water  might  drain  off. 
Whai  about  to  put  them  again  into  their  place  of  shelter,  I 
foBsd  that  while  some  looked  all  fresh  and  bright,  many  drooped 
aoder  the  infloence  of  the  cold  and  wind^  as  their  life  was  weakly^ 
lad  they  wwe  unfit  for  such  hard  treatment.    Surely  I  said,  we 
should  haTe  still  more  wisdom  in  our  treatment  of  those  who 
lie  DOW  pre-oocupying  my  thoughts;  we  should  class  them  more 
jodkioiisly,  and  take  care  not  to  expect  that  one  rule  applied  in 
cf«y  instance,  will  invigorate,  and  develope  all  Another  reason 
for  having  one  home  for  the  first  reception  is,  that  it  would  give 
bcility  for  the  proper  classification  of  the  women,  before  draft- 
lag  into  other  institutions,  as  the  subjects  would  have   some 
tisie  there  to  exhibit,  not  alone  character,  but  health  and  capa- 
hflitiea;,  and  consequently  be  easily  removed  to  whichever  branch 
wit  foimd  most  suitable  to  the  individual.     I  take  it  for  grant* 
edtbat  many  reformatoriesshallbecommenced,  each  undertaking 
vkEsiem  Indmdfial  SekooL    Later  I  shall  refer  to  this  point, 
now  I  mention  it,  as  necessary  to  explain  the  object  of  cen-* 
tnhsatioo.     I  would  have  no  fixed  time  for  a  sojourn  at  Golden 
Bridge.    It  should  entirely  depend  on  the  judgment  of  its  su- 
ferioraa,  and  the  inspector  jointly;  a  young  girl  may  arrive, 
and  in  a  few  weeks  give  proof  of  its  being  necessary  to  remove 
her  where  she  might  have  companions,  and  work  suitable  to  a 
ddieale  constitution  and  naturally  docile  disposition.    To  keep 
her  in  a  house,  always  receiving  new  and  difficult  characters,  might 
uijnre  her.   Washing,  (the  principal  occupation  of  the  inmates,) 
night  aeTer  be  available  to  her;  therefore  she  should  be  drafted 
to  a  house  where  she  might  acquire  some  branch  of  industry, 
to  enable  her  to  support  herself  without  hard  labor.      Another 
ntty  show  an  aptitude  for  domestic  service ;  she  should  be  sent 
to  the  house  specially  devoted  to  that  branch. 

But  I  need  not  detail  all  the  arrangements  comprised  in  this 
dasafication ;  large  and  diversified  as  it  appears,  it  can  be 
anplified  exceedingly.  All  that  is  necessary  is  organization, 
asd  great  devotedness  and  care  on  the  part  of  the  inspectors 
ia  seeing  that  each  home  fulfils  its  self-imposed  responsibility. 
It  may  be  found  that  some  establishments  will  offer  facilities 
for   several  classes  :  under  such    circumstances,    there  can 
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be  no  opposition  to  sending  subjects  to  them.  But  as  it  has 
been  judged  more  advisable  in  these  institutions  to  have  smaller 
familiei,  I  should  hope  the  extensive  ones  may  be  the  minority. 
The  greater  the  number  of  homes,  if  well  worked,  the  greater 
amount  of  benefit  to  be  conferred  on  all,  innocent  as  well 
as  guilty ;  since  I  would  make  it,  as  I  said  before,  obligatory 
with  all  to  have  an  Industrial  School  attached,  into  which  any 
poor  child  may  be  received,  and  for  the  necessary  support  of 
which  money  and  help  must  be  generously  given.  1  consider  these 
schools  the  crowning  point  of  the  whole.  They  secure  certain 
employment  for  the  discharged  convict ;  they  make  the  neg- 
lected girl  independent  of  the  world,  while  regaining  the  es- 
teem of  friends  and  neighbours.  They  give  her  an  opportunity 
of  social  intercourse  of  which  she  might  otherwise  be  deprived ; 
they  also  bring  her  in  contact  with  kind  and  independent 
patronesses,  who  may  by  their  countenance  and  friendship 
obtain  her  a  toleration,  if  not  an  equal  footing,  amongst  her 
companions,  and  support  her  tottering  resolutions  in  moments 
of  temptation  and  weakness.  Surely  I  need  not  add  all  that 
naturally  presents  itself  to  the  thughts  of  any  one  who  chooses  to 
enter  into  the  difficulties  and  dangers  lying  in  the  path  of  the 
poor  restored  prisoner  1 

Industrial  Schools  established  by  aid  of  the  funds  of 
Keformatories,  or  rather  gaol-grants,  must  naturally  become  the 
economical  branch  of  this  hitherto  swamping  and  sweeping 
prison  expenditure.  Look  at  the  table  of  charges  for  each 
prisoner  convicted  and  reconvicted,  and  then  see  what  one 
quarter  of  the  sum  so  lavished  would  have  produced  of  blessing 
and  comfort  to  thousands  if  this  system  had  been  in  operation 
those  many  years.  Is  it  not  simple  and  easy  ?  what  risk  can 
there  be  in  attempting  it  P  Surely  it  carries  blessings  even 
when  it  fails,  for  it  cannot  be  in  existence  ever  so  short  a  time 
without  sowing  the  seed  of  industry,  hope,  self-dependence,  and 
exertion.  In  addition,  the  Industrial  School  combines  the 
important  object  of  preservatory  institutions.  It  meets  the 
great  difficulty,  the  prejudice  and  fears  of  those  unwilling  to 
credit,  and  almost  incapable  of  believing  in,  the  reformation  of 
the  convict.  It  tests  the  prisoner  herself  thoroughly.  It 
keeps  her  more  under  surveillance  than  if  watched  by  a  whole 
company  of  police,  while  it  secures  to  her  a  longer  care,  and 
consequently  a  more  certain  support  in  her  good  resolutions,  by 
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oiUiiig  her  to  keep  near  the  friends,  who,  under  Ood,  have 
■ted  her.  If  I  have  dwelt  too  long  on  this  part  of  the  subject, 
escose  me,  as  it  is  because  I  feel  it  to  be  the  all  important 
osapletion  of  the  good  aimed  at  Otherwise,  how  meet  the 
eontiDoal  and  overwhelming  numbers  that  will  accumulate  ?  It 
ii  not  for  a  present  evil  you  are  going  to  legislate,  but  for  an 
erer  recurring  misfortune.  And  here  I  would  suggest  that  the 
vork  should  not  be  too  quickly  developed.  Much  must  be 
ieuiied  by  experience,  and  unity  of  action  is  all  important. 
Let  the  trust  of  direction  be  confided  to  very  few^  until  the 
system  has  been  tried,  and  errors  remedied. 

Thus^  with  Grod's  blessing,  the  work  must  progress,  mul- 
tiplying with  the  wants,  and  still  more  in  proportion  to  the 
benefits  accraing,  as  many  charitable  institutions  will  become  in 
a  manner  afiBJiatad  to  the  fundamental  Beformatory. 

An  industrial  school  properly  worked,  acts  on  the  poor  in 

its  neighbourhood,  as  a  railway  does  on  an  isolated  and  inland 

country  town.      Trade  follows;  friends  arrive;  sickness  be* 

comes  known  and  succoured  ;  a  tie  is  established  between  the 

parents  and  the  bread  givers  of  their  children.     All  the  good 

insoied  of  religious  training,  is  reflected  on  the  homes.    The 

noted  improvidence  of  our  people  is  at  least  checked  in  the 

children.    A  small  fact  will  prove  this.    When  in  the  Cork 

idiool,  at  one  period  of  our  most  prosperous  demand  for  nets, 

many  of  the  children  used  to  complain  to  me,  that  they  would 

have  earned  much  more  in  the  week,  had  they  not  unfortunately 

given  all  their  earnings  on  Saturday  to  their  mothers,  who 

havii^  spent  them  early  in  the  week,  had  not  the  means  of 

procuring  candles  towards  the  close.     But  this  did  not  last 

bug,  for  after  a  while  I  remarked  that  before  going  home  on 

Saturday,  many  a  child  turned  into  a  chandler's  shop,  and 

sopplied  herself  with  candles  for  the  week.     How  much  this 

bk  may  surest. 

In  speaking  of  the  necessity  of  experience  before  developing 
Ihe  work,  I  have  been  made  to  feel  its  importance  by  a  few  of 
the  difBculties  I  found  with  the  girls  who  came  to  me  from 
the  Beformatory.  Not  that  I  want  to  criticize,  or  would  per- 
mit myself  to  disapprove  of  the  good  sisters'  system.  1  do 
believe  they  adopted  the  best,  indeed  the  only  one  suitable  to 
the  subjects  presented.  But  this  does  not  prevent  me  from 
stating  the  defects,  as  we  are  all  concerned  in  coming  to  the 

trath,  in  order  that  we  may  secure  the  most  perfect  method 
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for  carrying  out  the  Beformation  hoped  for.  It  is  exactly  be^ 
cause  I  believe  that  any  change  in  their  mode  of  treatment  of 
the  patients,  as  I  may  call  them,  would  be  injurious,  that  I 
think  it  equally  evident,  that  a  change  should  be  gradually 
effected  by  removing  the  class  after  a  certain  time. 

We  found  those  reformed  girls  whom  we  received  into  our 
Industrial  establishment  very  unfit  for  the  struggle  of  life, 
having  been  apparently  utiaccustomed  to  a  reprimand.     The 
first  fault  found  by  our  matron,  was  considered  harsh  and  un- 
reasonable.   The  girls  were  unused  to  real  hard  work,  and 
our  Industrial  girls  who  were  of  the  poorest  class,  but  irre* 
proachable  in  conduct,  and  who  seldom  deserved  a  rebuke^ 
complained  that  the  others  did  not  by  any  means  take  a  fair 
share  of  the  common  labor  of  the  laundry.    Then  the  reformed 
girls  murmured  at  not  being  able  to  buy  meat  which  they  had 
been  accustomed  to,  while  at  the  same  time,  they  were  un- 
willing to  exert  themselves  to  earn  even  a  sufficiency  of  th6 
ordinary  food  of  our  poor.    There  was  no  getting  them  up  in 
the  morning ;  they  made  many  excuses  of  weariness  or  illness, 
which  we  were  generally  obliged  to  accept,  being  always  fet- 
tered by  the  one  great  fear  that  the  girls  would  leave  us,  and 
so  find  themselves  without  means  of  employment  or  support. 
Here  again  the  necessity  of  an  Industrial  Extern  school.     Had 
those  girls  been  simply  allowed  to  go  lodge  separately  in  poor 
families,  and  present  themselves  like  other  girls  to  get  work, 
they  should  have  at  once  learned  that  they  must  struggle  even 
more  than  the  rest. 

Once  thoroughly  convinced  of  their  entire  dependance  on 
their  own  exertions,  and  knowing  how  little  they  could  expect 
from  the  families  with  whom  they  lodged,  they  would  not  have 
attempted  to  assume  illness.  But  the  case  was  different,  where 
we  were  having  them  lodged  together  with  care  taken  of  their 
comfort.  They  knew  we  could  not  let  them  want,  thej  had 
begun  to  feel  as  a  matter  of  course  that  they  were  privileged, 
and  yet  they  were  far  from  being  content.  While  many  a 
poor  respectable  girl  left  our  door  in  sorrow,  that  we  could  not 
take  her  in,  and  giye  her  work,  those  reformed  ones  were  con- 
stantly threatening  to  go  away,  saying  that  certainly  in  a  few 
weeks  they  would  leave,  if  we  did  not  secure  elsewhere  some 
situation  for  them.  I  believe  they  began  to  hate  the 
thought  of  each  other's  society,  and  felt  always  that  an  imprur 
dent  word  might  expose  them  to  be  known  in  the  School, 
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"C^l^ielieTe  to  have  been  the  chief  caase  of  their  uneasinesfi 
ia  tkox  pofiitifiu,  and  it  is  proved  bj  the  fact  that  when  all 
^\^  but  one,  sKe  brightened  up  so  as  to  be  no  longer  the 
sue  downcast^  tbougb  docile  girL  She  was  the  best  of  the 
ioor  that  we  took  from  the  Beformatory,  and  is  now  comfort- 
ftUj  placed  vhere  her  master  and  mistress  are  quite  pleased 
vith  her.  We  did  not  tell  her  secret^  as  we  were  not  asked, 
asd  supposed  it  was  taken  for  granted,  that  she  had  been 
always  as  good  as  her  companions.  This  was  the  success  of 
our  trial  to  anudgamate  the  reformed  with  the  innocent  girls. 
I  have  DO  doubt  those  four  would  have  gone  on  admirably, 
had  th^  been  previously  inured  to  more  hardship.  The  proof 
of  this  la  the  letter  I  received  from  one  of  them,  who  emigrated 
to  Canada.  She  speaks  of  the  happy  days  she  spent  in  our 
laundry.  She  now  feels  by  contrast  that  she  had  been  only 
asked  to  do  her  due  share  of  work ;  but  the  easier  life  of  the 
Beformatory  had  made  it  appear  too  difficult.  She  had  been 
aeven  years  in  a  poor-houae,  from  whence  she  had  been  sent 
direct  to  Prison  for  two  years,  then  eight  months  at  Golden 
Bridge.  She  remained  four  months  wilh  us,  and  when  she  left 
uff  waa  about  twentv-three  years  of  age.  She  could  only  do 
coarse  waahing,  ana  therefore  had  no  hope  of  being  placed 
KK>D,  and  when  she  emigrated  found  it  very  hard  to  get  em* 
ptoyment.  She  r^reta  that  she  had  not  been  better  prepared, 
and  begs  of  me  to  tell  her  companions  not  to  come,  unless  they 
have  learned  to  be  at  least  tliorough  servants.  The  kind 
patron  who  gave  her  the  means  of  emigrating  would  have  been 
very  glad  had  she  consented  to  remain  longer  with  us,  but 
the  term  of  her  ticket-of-lcave  had  expired,  and  she  was  free. 
We  had  no  time  to  repair  the  early  neglect,  as  we  could  do 
Dothiog  to  detain  her. 

While  in  our  institution  the  matron  complained  one  day  that 
this  girl  seemed  to  give  herself  up  entirely  to  despondency, 
and  had  that  morning  sulkily  refused  to  do  any  work.  I  di- 
rected that  she  should  be  sent  to  my  house,  and  there  we  sat 
together  for  about  two  hours.  Of  course  1  spoke  gently  to  her 
and  reasoned  on  her  conduct.  At  first  her  answers  were  short 
and  stiff;  but  after  a  little  while,  when  I.  reminded  her  what 
pain  her  misconduct  would  give  her  patron  and  benefactor 

Mr. ,  who  had  given  her  a  further  trial  after  she  had   lost 

by  ill  temper  their  privilege  of  being  sent  to  service,  she  burst 
into  tears  and  then  poured  out  her  history  of  the  past.     She 
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told  how  she  had  sorrowed  loDg  and  hopelessly  in  the  poor- 
hoose,  often  wishing  that  some  one  would  teach  her  something 
by  which  she  could  earn  a  subsistance^  for  though  she  haa 
been  employed  in  coarse  work  while  in  the  union,  she  had 
never  advanced  farther,-  and  when  she  came  to  us  she  could 
not  be  trusted  even  to  wash  stockings.  She  read  very  weH 
and  wrote  a  fair  hand.  At  first  I  thought  of  having  her 
trained  for  teaching,  but  remembering  how  unfit  she  was 
for  the  charge  of  children,  her  temper  bein^  uncertain  and 
moody,  I  considered  it  would  be  unwise  to  do  so.  Who  in- 
deed would  employ  her  when  aware  of  her  antecedents  ?  She 
was  intelligent,  and  fully  understood  her  position  ;  and  this  it 
was  no  doubt  which  sometimes  made  her  irritable  to  the  last 
degree.  In  the  course  of  the  conversation  I  referred  to,  she 
complained  bitterly  of  her  hard  fate.  I  tried  to  give  her  hope« 
and  prayed  her  to  have  patience,  at  the  same  time  representing 
how  impossible  it  was  that  I  could  keep  her  in  our  house  if  she 
continued  to  disregard  the  matron,  and  give  such  bad  example 
to  the  other  inmates.  "OhT'  said  the  girl,  ''I  know  my  fate. 
I  am  doomed  I  see  I"  I  asked,  how  ?  "  Why,  ma'am,  I  know 
I  cannot  earn  my  bread  honestly — I  won't  go  back  to  the  union, 
but  I  will  to  prison.''  I  asked  how  she  was  to  return  there? 
"  I  cannot  tell  you,"  she  replied,  *'  but  once  in  again  I  will 
make  up  my  mind  to  remain ;  I  shall  be  a  good  prisoner^  It 
was  in  vain  I  tried  to  remind  her  that  she  could  only  re-enter 
by  infringing  God's  law.  She  would  not,  nor  could  she  ap- 
parently be  brought  to  think  herself  culpable  by  the  very  thought, 
she  could  only  tell  me  of  the  misery  of  the  poor-house,  and  the 
comfort  of  the  prison  contrasted  with  it.  However,  when  I 
promised  that  if  she  conducted  herself  well  for  a  few  weeks,  I 
should  ask  her  kind  benefactor  to  help  her  to  emigrate,  she 
began  to  cheer  up,  and  said  at  once,  '^jou  shall  see  that  I 
shaU  keep  my  word."  She  did  so,  fulfilling  every  duty  that 
was  required.  Moreover  she  determined  to  contribute  some- 
thing towards  the  expense  of  her  voyage,  and  for  this  purpose 
denied  herself  almost  necessary  food,  until  we  were  obliged  to 
remonstrate  with  her  on  the  danger  to  her  health  if  she  con- 
tinued to  eat  so  sparingly.  It  was  too  late  to  commence 
teaching  her  any  trade,  and  I  was  afraid  to  give  her  on  trial  to 
any  one  for  domestic  service,  for  her  threat  gave  me  serious  un- 
easiness. I  could  not  tell  by  what  act  of  violence  she  might 
qualify  herself  again  for  prison.     I  have  delayed  thus  long  on 
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tbs  gill's  histofyy  becauae  it  illastpaies  the  defects  of  both  the 
eitaUiUiiDeiita  in  which  she  bad  lived  so  long  at  the  expense 
of  tbe  poblic^  and  from  whence  she  was  sent  forth  after  all  in 
danger  of  being  forced  to  deserve  recommital  while  unable  to 
em  her  bread  honesty. 

These  girls  constantly  spoke  to  me  of  the  good  food  they 
got  in  prison^  and  of  the  jost  manner  in  which  their  work  was 
iHotted  to  them;  above  all  they  dwelt  on  the  advantage  of  being 
tUetoeamwhilethere.  They  all  seemed  most  grateful  tothelady 
iBstron,  whom  they  told  me  was  ever  kind  and  watchful  over 
tbem.  They  mentioned  her  care  in  coming  to  taste  the  milk, 
md  see  that  the  bread  was  also  fatdtless.  What  a  pity  that  while 
giring  them  all  this,  nothing  was  attempted  to  enable  them  to 
gvnalivelihood.  Surely  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  domestic 
servants  were  to  be  entirely  supplied  from  the  prisons.  I 
should  think  saeh  situations  most  unfit  for  discharged  prisoners, 
most  likely  of  all  others  to  bring  danger  to  themselres^  and 
cause  disoontent  on  the  part  of  mistresses.  Where  would  those 
poor  girls  be  more  likely  to  get  habits  of  luxury,  and  to  find 
occasions  tempting  them  to  betray  trust.  Employment  at 
home  or  with  those  of  their  own  rank  would  I  think  be  far  safer, 
ss  giving  them  more  help  to  sustain  their  good  resolutions,  and 
more  interest  to  regain  the  esteem  and  trust  of  the  neighbours 
about  them.  No  doubt  exceptions  wiU  occur,  and  some  excel- 
lent servants  may  be  trained  from  a  prison.  But  there  will  be 
&r  greater  help  for  the  many,  by  securing  them  in  the  Indus- 
ftitl  School  the  knowledge  of  some  means  of  support  indepen- 
dent of  the  hazards  of  service; 

Whfle  speaking  of  the  reformed  girls  I  should  tell  you  that 
although  we  lodged  them  in  our  Institution  and  gave  them 
work,  we  thought  it  better  to  pay  them  their  wages  weekly  and 
let  them  spend  the  money  as  they  pleased.  By  so  doing  we 
gave  them  the  power  and  the  habit  of  self  dependence  and  self 
Rstraint.  Each  procured  her  own  food,  and  it  was  only  re- 
qoiied  that  it  should  be  taken  at  a  fixed  time,  and  in  company 
with  the  rest.  It  was  pleasant  to  see  them  all  sitting  cheerfully 
ttd  socially  together  at  table,  the  discharged  convict  and  the 
innocent  respectable  girl  side  by  side.  One  would  have  tea 
and  hot  cake :  her  neighbour  nothing  but  dry  potatoes,  pre^ 
ferring  to  save,  and  purchase  some  article  of  dress  badly  needed. 
Another  would  give  herself  the  indulgence  of  a  salt  herring  and 
butler  with  her  potatoes,  while  her  oompanion  would  have  fried 
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bacon.  No  one  seemed  to  think  it  a  grievance  that  she  could 
not  enjoy  the  luxury  within  view,  and  thus  moral  training  went 
on.  They  used  to  take  it  as  a  great  favour  when  1  looked  and 
chatted  with  them  while  they  were  at  dinner,  and  she  from 
whose  store  I  accepted  a  potatoe  deemed  herself  quite  a  favoured 
individual.  Oh  if  the  prosperous  and  gentle  of  our  sex  only 
remembered  and  were  aware  of  all  the  joy  they  could  give  by 
the  small  sympathy  of  a  cordial  look  or  word  to  the  poor,  how 
much  they  might  do  to  raise  and  comfort  them. 

I  will  now  add  my  plan  of  the  Industrial  School  to  be  attached 
to  each  Reformatory. 

Beligious  instruction  and  training  muttt  be  the  first  and  last 
object.  All  rules  and  regulations  to  be  made  in  reference  to 
this  essence  of  their  vitality. 

Next,  such  teaching  as  may  prepare  each  child  to  take  her 
place  as  a  useful  member  and  loveable  addition  to  the  poor 
man's  fireside. 

Every  effort  to  be  made  to  correct^  if  not  eradicate,  the 
habits  of  disorder  and  improvidence,  added  to  the  general 
ignorance  of  household  work,  which  unfortnnately  characterize 
our  people  wherever  they  are  domesticated.  This  real  regener- 
ation may  be  secured  by  earnest  and  unwearied  efforts,  while 
the  children  are  under  the  subjection  of  those  entrusted  with 
the  management  of  the  Industrial  Homes. 

Every  school  must  have  a  class  of  plain  work  into  which 
each  child  must  pass  as  she  enters,  and  there  remain  until 
able  to  make  a  shirt  creditably.  Special  premiums  to  be  given 
yearly  to  such  as  distinguish  themselves  in  patching  and  every 
other  kind  of  reparation  of  clothes,  darning  stockings,  &c.  &c. 

A  class  should  also  be  formed  for  the  house-work,  washing 
rooms,  cleaning  grates,  making  up  dormitories,  &c. 

A  class  for  learning  to  cook.     Oreat  care  should  be  taken  to 

Erovide  a  clever  head  for  this  department.  She  alone  should 
e  permanent  in  it,  her  helpers  being  drawn  from  the  classes, 
and  left  with  her  long  enough  to  be  made  to  understand  tlie 
business  thoroughly. 

A  class  for  tlie  laundry.  When  made  good  washers  of  the 
plain  clothes  of  the  house,  it  will  be  easy  to  add  the  knowledge 
and  practice  necessary  to  make  up  shirts. 

The  literary  classes  to  be  distinct  from  the  trainiugorganization. 
It  may  be  optional  with  each  estabUshment  to  accept  the  aid  of  the 
National  System  for  the  four  hours  required  by  the  Board ;  but 
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«nh  SO  &r  as  it  IB  no  hindrance  to  the  leligioiis  training.     It 

Mudi&Qi  poKibly  be  accepted  if  its  ordinary  rules  were  required 

tobekept.     Special  exemption  from  certain  regulations  should 

ha  eoDoeded,  otherwise,  in  aiming  at  intellecutal  culture  for 

o«r  cfaiidren,  their  hearts  and  souls  might  be  lost,  as  sincere 

aad  earnest  piety   most  be  inculcated  at  every  step  both  by 

vud  and  deed,  otherwise  the  very  title  of  reformatory  must 

beeome  a  mockery. 

Eveiy  achool  must  secure  to  each  child  the  certainty  of 
kaiaing  to  read,  and  write,  and  a  fair  knowledge  of  arithmetic^ 
snfficient  at  least  for  the  details  of  house-keeping.  A  special 
iaspector  should  be  charged  with  this  literary  supervision,  and 
be  required  to  visit  the  schools  constantly. 

Hie  distribolion  of  the  school  hours  to  be  entirely  optional 
with  the  Managers  of  the  Home,  as  they  should  depend  on  the 
kind  of  labor  adapted  for  the  employment  and  future  support 
cf  the  children.  As  it  would  be  essential  to  the  success  of  the 
Industrial  and  Preservatory  Schools  that  well  conducted  child- 
ren shoold  attend  them,  it  would  be  well  tlmt  part  of  the  pe- 
cuniary profit  arising  from  the  work  of  the  interns  should 
be  devoted  to  giving  one  meal  to  the  extern  children.  A  certain 
siiiD  also  should  be  laid  aside  as  a  reserve  fund  for  the  wants 
of  the  intern  child  when  leaving  the  Home. 

In  eoncluaion»  when  I  propose  to  give  the  Catholic  Convicts 
into  the  care  of  uuns  in  the  first  instance,  it  is  not  by  any  means 
my  wish  or  intention  to  exclude  from  the  glorious  work  of 
rdbrming  the  poor  prisoners  any  ladies  who  may  be  willing  and 
a^Ue  of  accepting  this  responsibility,  on  the  approval  of  those 
appointed  to  examine  their  qualifications  for  this  all  important 
trust.  It  may  be  a  completion  of  the  work,  if  seculars,  endowed 
with  the  necessary  requirements,  undertake  it,  but  much  cir- 
cumspection and  a  searching  scrutiny  should  be  used  before 
their  election.  The  charge  is  so  onerous,  and  requires  such 
entire  davotedness,  that  no  persons,  unless  separated  from 
worldly  ties,  or  at  least  worldly  pleasures,  can  be  deemed  wor- 
thy of  the  tottst.  But  I  have  no  doubt  some  such  will  present 
themselves  and  they  should  be  accepted  cordially.  Their  help 
would  be  most  important,  as  classes  may  be  confided  to  them 
with  the  certainty  that  their  worldly  experience  would  enable 
them  to  bring  additional  and  valuable  help  to  the  efforts  of  the 
eoamiunities. 
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The  above  sketch  of  a  regulation  for  Reformatories  is  of 
course  very  imperfect.  It  would  be  impossible  to  give  a  rule 
applicable  to  each  individual  home.  Special  details  mast  be 
left  to  the  Lady-Inspector,  fulfilling  an  office  which  I  deem 
indispensable  to  the  successful  working  of  the  entire  system. 
Much  must  depend  in  the  first  instance  on  the  class  of  prison- 
ers selected  for  admission,  and  in  the  second  place  on  the  kind 
of  occupation  chosen  for  them.  To  those  who  fear  the  experi- 
ment of  encouraging  respectable  children  to  frequent  the  In- 
dustrial classes,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  such  admixture 
can  never  be  attempted,  except  in  cases  where  the  strictest 
watchfulness  is  exercised  by  the  manager  with  regard  to  the 
stage  of  Beformation  arrived  at  by  the  class  most  needing 
sujiervision,  and  also  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  the  extern 
children  attending.  The  latter  class  are  in  reality  far  less  ex- 
posed to  danger  under  the  roof  of  an  Industrial  School  than 
they  are  by  remaining  at  home,  where  perhaps  in  their  own 
lane,  or  lodging,  they  are  hourly  coming  in  contact  with  the 
unconvicted  rogue.  Be  it  also  remembered  that  all  Industrial 
Schools  need  not  be  Beformatory  Institutions,  or  even  classi- 
fied preservatory  establishments.  Many  classes  of  industry 
may  be  attached  to  ordinary  schools,  by  benevolent  individuals, 
and  these  will  find  their  advantage  in  the  fact  that  commercial 
travellers  will  come  to  the  larger  market.  The  greater  the 
number  of  these  Schools,  the  better  for  each,  the  more  work 
done,  and  the  greater  the  variety,  the  more  chance  of  large 
orders.  It  was  so  in  Cork.  We  were  often  able  to  give  help 
to  Schools  whose  workers  were  not  so  far  advanced  as  our  own, 
and  being  certain  of  such  supplementary  aid,  we  were  able  to 
take  large  orders  including  various  kinds  of  work.  The 
beginners  were  given  such  portions  as  they  could  undertake, 
and  the  entire  was  completed  by  the  trained  hands. 

Again,  we  must  not  suppose  that  these  girls  are  to  remain 
always  at  the  Industrial  School.  In  that  event  how  should 
room  be  made  for  the  new  comers  ?  I  should  anticipate  a 
similar  result  to  that  experienced  in  the  South.  The  girls 
after  a  time  were  enabled  to  set  up  on  their  own  account.  In 
Mr.  Maguire's  account  of  the  National  Exhibition  185!^,  it  is 
mentioned  that  I  found  one  of  our  bests  hands  on  one  occasion 
in  her  humble  home  surrounded  by  twenty  children  whom  she 
had  selected  to  enable  her  to  finish  an  order  she  had  obtained 
for  lierself'frum  one  of  the  mousler  ebtablicsUmcnts.     She  had 
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been  i  most  attentive,  wdl-conducted  girl,  and  when  I  missed 
her  from  School,  I  feared  she  was  ill.  She  seemed  quite 
ilvmed  when  I  entered,  bat  was  qaickly  reassured  bj  the  evi- 
dent satis&ction  it  gave  me  to  see  her  success.  This  girl 
bd  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  the  deepest  distress,  and  had 
eome  to  the  School  from  the  Fever  Hospital,  Another  sup- 
posed truant,  whom  I  accosted  one  day  in  the  street,  informed 
Df  that  she  was  then  herself  paying  £2  lOs  Od  weekly  wages. 
The  same  thing  occurred  with  the  shirt  trade;  Agents  came 
from  England  and  cut  oat  shirts,  which  they  gave  at  the 
coanter  to  those  who  had  been  trained  at  our  Schools,  and 
thus  prepared  to  take  work  on  their  own  responsibility.  With- 
out the  operation  of  Industrial  Schools  they  could  never  have 
•quired  so  much  knowledge  ;  they  were  brought  to  it  gra- 
doallys  and  we  were  all  the  while  enabled  to  pay  the  learner 
at  every  stage,  in  consequence  of  the  immense  quantity  of 
woA  to  be  executed. 

After  a  few  days,  a  child  could  Aem,  and  was  perfected  so 
ttt;  her  mother  often  accompanied  her,  and  was  taught  to 
finish ;  while  a  third  or  fourth  of  the  same  family  was  taught 
the  other  parts— the  advantages  of  centralisation  and  unity 
becoming  manifest.  A  child  who  had  perhaps  given  up  em- 
broidery or  seved  muslin  work,  hopeless  of  oeing  able  to  re- 
main long  enough  at  it  to  make  it  really  productive,  was  easily 
broQght  to  apply  the  knowledge  she  had  acquired  to  the  button 
bole  work  of  a  shirt,  while  the  good  veiner  became  at  once  a 
good  finisher  of  fronts.  I  have  already  proved  to  you  that  one 
fflanafacture  produced  another.  The  same  embroidery  enabled 
Bs  to  accept  an  order  for  cloth  waistcoats,  by  which  our  child- 
ren continued  for  several  months  to  earn  from  six  to  eight 
sldliings  a  week.  The  very  designs  from  which  the  patterns 
vere  formed,  were  also  of  home  manufacture.  I  got  them  done 
bj  the  pupils  of  the  Christian  Brothers'  drawing  schools. 

Why  do  I  detail  all  these  particulars  7  just  to  encourage 
those  who  listen  to  my  pleadings  for  the  establishment  of 
these  schools.  If  so  much  was  actually  accomplished  in  the 
midst  of  innumerable  obstacles  arising  from  want  of  money, 
of  knowledge,  and  of  sufScient  help,'what  might  not  be  hoped  if 
Beformatory  Establishments  dotted  all  over  the  country 
were  given  the  means  of  causing  the  blessings  of  industry 
to  be  spread  throughout  the  land. 
Bat  I  have  exceeded  all  bounds  in  the  length  of  this  abridge* 
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ment.  Be  thankful  that  you  have  at  last  come  to  the  end. 
Tempt  me  no  more  to  write  letters.  Yon  might  caase  me  to 
become  what  I  so  much  deprecate — a  mere  theorist.  We  have 
a  straggling  school  to  mind  just  at  this  moment.  As  a  con- 
sequence of  the  late  American  failures,  the  work  is  wretchedly 
paid ;  and  at  such  a  crisis  there  is  nothing  left  for  us  to  do  but 
to  put  on  a  higher  pressure  of  kindliness  and  sympathy  by 
visiting  our  children  more  &equently,  talking  over  their  hopes 
and  concerns,  and  looking  after  the  truants.  In  this  way 
alone  can  we  endeavour  to  keep  the  school  together  until  some 
help  shall  be  providentially  sent  us.  If  you  think  these  details 
too  long,  select  what  may  be  useful,  and  cut  away  the  rest.  I 
know  nothing  of  the  art  of  writing,  and  may  only  weary  the 
reader  I  would  fain  interest.  Use  therefore  your  own  discre- 
tion on  the  matter,  and  be  sure  that  whatever  you  decide  on 
will  satisfy 

Tours,  dear  Sir, 

Very  sincerely 

E.  W. 

RieAtnondf 

March  6lA,  1868. 


This  letter,  from  the  pen  of  a  lady  whose  former  communi- 
cations to  TH£  iBisH  QUARTSBLT  REVIEW  havc  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  most  influential  portion  of  the  English  and  Irish 
Press,  and  which  have  loaded  our  table  with  private  letters,  in 
approval  of,  or  requesting  furtlier  information  from  the  writer, 
appears  to  us  of  the  vastest  importance.  It  would  be  important 
at  any  period,  but  just  at  this  particular  time,  when  a  Eefor- 
matory  Schools'  Bill  for  Ireland  is  on  the  point  of  being  laid 
before  the  Legislature,  its  importance  and  value  are  a  hundred 
fold  increased. 
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Sefomatory  Schools  are  good  thiags,  and  are  needed,  most 
picsnoglj  required ,  in  Ireland,  but  it  moat  most  also  be  recollect* 
ed  that  there  is  a  vast  mass  of  floating,  andeveloped  crime,  that 
oine  which  always  lurks  under  want,  and  wliich  the  Indastrial 
Sdiooi,  lathtf  than  the  Beformatory,  is  calculated,  to  meet.  It 
flust  always  be  kept  clearij  in  mind  that  the  little,  idle,  wander- 
mgi  worUess,  ignorant  "  loafing'*  ^bild  of  to^ay  may  become 
the  predatory  "  city  arab/'  the  '*  home  heathen/'  of  to*morrow. 
ill  who  are  acquainted  with  the  philosophy  of  the  Beformatory 
qoestion  know  this,  and  thas  it  comes  to  pass,  that  they  who 
do  know  the  question  most  thoroughly  are  those  who  desire 
iDost  ardently  to  see  Industrial  Schools  established  on  safe  and 
sore  principles  throughout  every  porcion  of  these  kingdoms. 
It  is  a  Christian  and  a  wise  desire,  because  it  is  founded  on 
that  unquestionable  truth  which  the  Aberdeen  Industrial 
Schoob  take  for  their  motto — F&eveniion  is  bbtteb  than 
cuu. 

We  are  ardently  anxious  for  a  Beformatory  Schools'  act  for 
this  country,  but  if  that  act  be  unaccompanied  by  an  extension  of 
Ihadop'i  Jei,  modified  to  suit  the  peculiar  requirements  of 
Irdand,  the  work  will  be,  in  our  mind,  but  half  accomplished, 

We  have,  doubtless,  numbers  of  juvenile  criminals,  but  we 
have  a  still  more  numerous  body  of  juvenile  idlers.  Our  Poor 
Houses  train  up  girls  who  must  live  idle  in  the  Poor  House, 
and  starve  in  the  world,  or  become  criminal  to  obtain  a  gaol 
maintenance,  or  sinful  to  flaunt  in  the  wretched  tawdriness  of 
the  prostitute.  They  are  helpless  to  obtain  an  honest  living, 
thej  are  a  disgrace  to  the  legislation  which  legalizes  a  system 
lA  timiatural  in  management  as  it  is  unchristian  and  unwise 
in  design. 

Thus  are  the  Poor-House-reared  girls :  change  the  sex,  and 
every  evil  is  but  more  strongly,  and  more  dangerously,  and 
more  patently  developed. 

If,  however,  a  sounds  well  designed,  and  carefully  carried  out 
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system  of  industrial  training  were  adopted,  a  system  teaching 
self-reliance,  and  self-respect,  this  coupled  with  Beformatory 
Schools,  would  make  our  now  **  famishing  and  dangerous" 
classes  of  juveniles  one  of,  as  Mary  Carpenter  tenderly  and 
thoughtfully  calls  them,  '*  little  nnnert^^  and  something  more 
like  the  little  ones  amongst  whom  our  Saviour  sat,  and  whom  he 
said  we  should  resemble  if  We  hoped  to  be  his  friends. 
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aet  I.— odd  phases  in  litebatube. 

SIXTH  PAPER.* 

1.  T^pographia,  or  the  Printers'  Instructor,  including  an  ac- 

count  qf  the  origin  of  Printing,  mtk  Biographical  Notices 
of  Ike  Printers  of  England  from  Caxton  to  the  close  of 
tie  SiAtcenth  Century.  By  J.  Johnson,  Printer.  London:. 
Longman  and  Co.,  1824. 

2.  Origines  de  PImprimerie  de  Paris.      Par  J.   CheviUier,     ' 

Paris,  1694. 
S.  Annales  Tgpographica.    Norimbergos :  1793. 
4.  Essai  tur  les  JUvres  dans  VAntiguit^.     Par  H.  G6rand. 

Paris:  1840. 

Peices  of  Books  m  Ancient  Times  and  in  the  Middle 
Ages. — '*  The  ancients  apprise  us,  according  to  Aulus-Gellins, 
that  Plato,  though  possessed  of  a  very  moderate  patrimony,  pur- 
chased for  10,000  deniers  (£400)  the  three  books  of  the  Py- 
^hagorean  Philolaus,  and  from  which  Plato  is  said  to  have  derived 
the  greater  part  of  his  Timaeus.  Some  authors  assert  that 
this  sum  was  given  him  by  his  friend  Dionysius  of  Syracuse. 
It  is  also  related  that  Aristotle,  after  the  death  of  iSpeusippus, 
ps^ed  three  attic  talents  (£659)  tor  some  books  composed  by 
this  philosopher.  This  sum,  according  to  the  value  of  the 
Soman  money,  was  about  72,000  sesterces.  Timon,  in  his 
tbree  books  of  satires,  gives  vent  to  his  malignity  ;  apostrophizes 
Plato,  whom  he  tells  us  was  very  poor,  in  consequence  of  hav- 

*For  the  other  papers  of  this  series  see  Irish  Quartbblt  REviEWi 
Vol  VI.,  No.  23,  p.  439.  No.  24,  p.  647.  Vol.  VII.,  No.  25,  p.  1. 
Na26,  p.  267.    No.  27  p.  629. 
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ing  purchased  at  a  very  high  rate  a  treatise  on  Pythagorean 
philosophy,  from  which  he  obtained  some  plagiarisms  for  his 
famous  dialpeuQ.  The  following  are  TinQon  s  lines  on  the  sub- 
ject ; **  Anq  thou  also  Plato,  thou  hast  bee^  seized  with  the 

desire  of  improving  thyself,  and  purchased  with  so  much  money 
a  little  book,  by  the  aid  of  which  thou  wilt  be  enabled  to  write 

thyself."* 

We  have  here  tl\e  most  ancient  mention  of  the  prices  given 
for  books  by  the  writers  of  antiquity,  but  few  evidences  have 
been  afforded  us  on  this  subject.  Martial,  however^^  furnishes 
us  with  a  few. 

"  Near  the  Forum  of  Csesar,"  wrote  he  in  the  hundred  and 
eighteenth  epigijm  of  his  second  book,  "mav  be  seen  a  shop, 
the  entire  front  of  which  is  covered  with  titles  of  works,  where 
with  the  glance  of  an  eye  you  can  read  the  names  of  all 
the  poets.  Entering  there  and  addressing  yourself  to 
Atrectus,  the  name  of  the  shopkeeper,  you  ask  for  my  book. 
He  lakes  from  the  first  or  second  slielf  »  Martial  well  bound 
and  ornamented  with  purple,  which  he  sells  to  you  for  five 
deniers"  (about  3s.) 

The  work  alluded  to  here  is  the  first  book  of  Martial's  Epi- 
grama,  composed  of  sev.en  hundred  lines.  Besides,  speaking 
of  his  thirteenth  book,  composed  of  a  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
very  brief  title  pages,  and  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-four  lines, 
the  same  poet  wrote  (JE^.  3) :  "E  very  body  sought  to  procure  this 
little  book,  which  sold  so  dear,  four  sesterces  (about  nine  pence) 
four  !  too  much.  If  the  bookseller  Tryphon  had  sold  it  for 
two,  he  would  still  have  had  profit/*  If  this  Epigram  might 
be  taken  literally,  it  followed  that  Martial's  bookseller  in  selHng 
the  thirteenth  book  of  the  poet  for  four  sesterces  gained  more 
than  cent  per  cent  profit  on  each  copy. 

The  following  are  some  particulars  of  the  prices  given  iu  the 
middle  ages,  which  will  complete  those  which  we  have  already 
inserted. 

In  690  Benedict  Biscop,  monk  and  founder  of  the  monasi- 
lery  of  Wearmouth,  sold  to  Egfride,  King,  of  Northumberland, 
a  manuscript  on  cosmography  for  eight  hundred  acres  of  arable 
land. 


•  Attic  Nights,  book  III.,  ch.  17,  Collection  Dubochil.      See  also 
Diogenes  Laertius,  Life  of  Plato. 
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In  1174,  Walter,  prior*  of  Saint  Swithin,  at  Wincbester, 
pBreiMsed  the  HomilieB  of  B^de  and  the  PsaUer  of  Saint 
AbA'o,  for  twehe  measures  of  barley,  and  a  pallium,  on  which 
vas^presented,  in  embroidery,  the  history  of  Saint  Beriuus 
coarertiriga  Saxon  king* 

W.  de  flowton  sold  to  the  Abbot  of  Croxton,  in  1^76,  a 
Kble  expounded,  for  50  marks  of  silver,  about  thirty-four 
poondi,  whil«t  the  construction  of  two  arches  of  the  Bridge  of 
lK»doo,  at  this  period  cost  only  twenty-five  pounds.  In  the 
ifgisirj  of  the  Priory  of  Bolton,  in  the  year  1806,  may  be 
foud  this  note :  Pro  quodam  Jibro  Sententiarum  empt.  XXXS, 
It  WIS  the  book  of  Sentences  of  the  famous  Peter  Lombard. 
Thf  f  would  have  got  two  fat  oxen  for  the  same  price. 

In  a  deed  of  12^32,  Geoffrey  de  Saint  Liger,  one  of  the 
derks  of  the  library  of  Paris,  acknowledged  and  confessed 
having  sold  and  surrendered,  under  mortgage  of  all  his  goods 
and  guarantee  of  his  body,  a  book  entitled.  Speculum  iistorials 
m  cQutuetudiuea  ParmenaeM^  divided  and  bound  in  four  vol-> 
ames,  coTered  in  red  leather,  to  a  nobleman,  Girard  de  Mod* 
tagu.  Advocate  to  the  King  in  Parliament,  for  the  moderate 
sum  of  forty  Paris  livres 

The  book  of  I'^rre  Comestor,  Seolas6ica  Hitioria^  taken  at 
the  battle  of  Poictiers,  was  afterwards  bought  for  100  marks 
of  silver,  (about  66  Kvres  sterling),  by  the  Count  of  Salisbury. 
Petrarch  (who  died  in  1374),  relates  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
bk  friend  Penna,  that  Tuscus,  his  master  of  grammar  and  rheto* 
lie,  being  ajgreat  libertine,  was  obliged,  in  order  to  pay  his  debts 
to  pawn  two  small  volumes  of  Cicero. 

A  very  old  document  of  the  same  period,  (1893),  the  truth 
of  which  is  unimpeachable,  relates  that  Alazacie  de  Blevis,  a 
lady  of  BomoUes,  wife  to  Boniface  the  Magnificent  of  Castel- 
lane,  Baron  of  Germany,  in  making  her  will,  bequeathed  to  a 
young  lady,  her  daughter,  a  certain  number  of  books  in  which 
v^e  inserted  all  the  body  of  laws,  formed  and  designed  ou 
parchment  in  the  most  elegant  hand-writing ;  she  enjoined  her 
that  in  case  she  was  about  to  marry,  she  should  select  a  gentle- 
man of  the  long  robe,  a  juriscons^ult,  and  that  at  her  death  she 


>  Timperly  relates  that  in  1120,  Martin,  a  monk  selected  by  the  Con- 
Teni  of  St.  £dmond*B  Bmy  to  transcribe  a  copy  of  the  Bible,  could  not 
oMn  pwchment  in  Engbuid  for  this  object. 


/ 
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would  bequeath  to  him  thi»  rich  mid  must  valuable  treasure,  as 
being  a  portion  of  her  dowry.  We  may  here  observe  that  the 
Art  of  Printing  was  not  at  the  time  in  use,  or  even  discovered, 
Guttenberg  being  the  originator.  Gentlemen  of  Germany, 
and  such  of  the  noble  houses  of  Provence  as  possessed  such 
volumes,  esteemed  them  a  great  treasure  and  considered  them- 
selves endowed  with  a  vast  and  important  inheritance;  because 
libraries  containing  such  works  usually  cost  a  very  large  sum, 
and  they  couW  not  be  copied  or  transcribed  for  even  a  very  high 
price ;  and  the  men  of  letters  were  so  scarce,  so  very  difiicult 
to  be  met  with,  and  held  in  such  high  esteem  and  veneration, 
that  those  who  could  possessed  themselves  of  those  treasured 
volumes,  studied  them  eagerly  night  and  day,  and  preserved 
them  carefully.* 

In  1394,  Louis  d'Orleans  bought  of  Oliver  Lempire,  a 
Breviary,  in  a  single  volume,  for  40  crowns  in  gold.  Another 
Breviary  used  in  Paris,  in  two  large  volumes,  covered  in  white 
leather^  was  purchased  by  the  same  prince,  the  18th  of  Febru- 
ary 1397,  for  200  golden  francs. 

In  1396,  Jacques  Johan,  grocer  and  burgher  of  Paris,  sold 
to  Louis,  duke  of  Orleans,  for  the  sum  of  60  crowns,  two 
books,  ''  in  which  were  contained,  the  Livte  du  Tresor, 
the  lAvre  des  BoU,  the  Secret  dee  Secrez,  and  the  Livre  de 
Estrilie  Fauveau,  all  in  one  volume,  illuminated  and  emblazoned 
with  the  arms  of  the  old  Duke  of  Lancaster;  and  in  the  other 
the  Romant  de  (a  Hose,  the  Testament  de  maietre  Jean  de  Meun, 
and  I  he  Livre  des  Eschez  moralise,  illuminated  with  ature  and 
gold,  and  containing  likenesses.t 

In  1400  a  copy  of  the  Romance  of  the  Bose^X  was  sold  at 
Paris,  before  the  Palace  gates,  for  about  thirty-three  pounds. 


*  L*Hi8torie  et  Chronique  de  Provence,  de  Cfssar  de  Nostradamus/ 
Lyon,  16i4>p  in  folio  p.  516. 

f  See  the  Biblioth^que  de  Charles  d^Orleans,  k  son  Chateau  de  Blois^by 
Le  Kouz  de  Linear,  Bibliotheque  de  I'Ecole  des  chartes,  yol  5.  We  would 
be  able  to  extract  from  this  Catalogue  the  price  of  a  very  great  number 
of  books,  but  these  volumes  were  almost  sJl  ornamented  with  such  gor- 
geoutiness,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  a  just  idea  of  the  relative 
value  of  such  work. 

t  For  an  account  of  this  book  see  Irish  Qdabterlt  Retixw, 
No.  24,  p.  673. 
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Lf9  UcmreM  which  Charles  the  VI.  gave,  in  1412,  to  the 
I>Mke9s  of  BurguDdy,  cost  600  crowns. 

Ati  ancaeiit  scroll  at  tlie  abbey  of  St  Stephen  at  Caen,  re- 
corded that  in  1431  they  purchased  for  seven  francs  the  works 
of  Jpieter  Lombard.  'Hiis  year  they  might  have  had,  for 
titt  same  sttm,  seventy  bushels  of  corn. 

The  2iBd  of  November^  1447,  Lantimer  de  Gisnrs  made  a 
faugaiawilh  GuillaameTuleu,  proctor  to  the  Hotel  Dieu  at  Paris 
by  which  he  obtained  entrance  into  the  hospital  and  permission 
to  dwell  there  on  condition  of  his  bestowing  a  manuscript  en- 
titled he  Peitgrinage  de  la  vie  humaine,  written  about  the  year 
I3o8,  by  Ouilleville,  a  Bernardine  religious  of  Chaales ;  in  order 
5»d  Lantimer  '^  to  obtain  pardon  of  his  sins,  and  that  our 
Uoiy  Father  the  Pope  would  grant  in  his  Bulls  to  the  Hotel 
Dieu  the  power  of  maintaining  him  for  that  sum,  and  an  inten- 
tion also  through  God's  mercy  for  himself,  his  wife,  children, 
father,  mother,  friends,  and  benefactors,  both  living  and  dead, 
and  especially  his  master  Nicole  Ducar,  surgeon  to  King 
Cluirles,  whom  may  God  absolve  for  having  given  him  this 
book,  and  may  he  participate  viith  him  in  obtaining  pardon  of 
his  sins/' 

About  the  middle  of  the  fifteentli  century,  Cardinal  James 
Piccolomiui  having  requested  the  Florentine,  Acciaioli  to  pur- 
chase for  him  a  Josephus,  Acciaioli  not  daring  to  buy  this 
work  in  consequences  of  its  very  high  price  offered  to  the  Car- 
dinal, three  volumes  of  Plutarch  for  8  crowns  of  Gold,  and  the 
EpittUM  of  Seneca  for  16  crowns. 

We  find  in  the  fifth  book  of  the  Epi»ile9  of  Antonio  Panor- 
mita,  a  letter  addressed  by  this  savant  to  the  King  of  Naples, 
Alphonso  V.  the  enlightened  supporter  of  literature,  (who  died 
in  1453).    The  following  is  a  translation  : — 

''Having  been  apprised  that  the  works  of  Livy,  in  good  type 
are  aeUing  in  Florence  for  120  golden  crowns,  I  request  your 
Majesty  to  purchase  in  my  name,  and  send  to  me  the  works  of 
this  historian,  that  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  designating 
the  King  of  Book9.  In  a  short  time  I  hope  to  be  enabled  to 
procare  money  to  reimburse  you  for  thi^  purchase,  I  desire, 
however,  very  much  to  know  who  has  acted  a  wiser  part,  Poggio 
or  me.  He,  in  order  to  purchase  a  villa  at  Florence,  sold  a 
Livy  that  had  been  magnificently  transcribed  in  his  own  hand 
whilst  I  have  aold  an  estate  to  buy  a  Livy.'' 
We  read  in  the  twentieth  epistle  of  Oaguin  i  Fichet,  that, 
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haviug  been  commissioned  by  one  of  his  Italian  friends  to  pur- 
chase at  Paris,  a  concordance  of  the  Bible,  he  could  only  find 
one  very  well  written  copy,  which  the  .bookseller  Pascliassius 
would  sell  for  100  golden  crowns. 

Louis  XI  having  learned  that  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  were 
in  possession  of  a  manuscript  of  Ras^s,  a  celebrated  Arabic 
Physician  of  the  tenth  century,  demanded  a  loan  of  it  from  the 
Faculty  for  the  purpose  of  transcribing  it.  We  have  here  the 
reply  addressed  to  him  by  the  body. 

"  Our  Sovereign  Lord,  whilst  in  our  humility  we  recom- 
mend ourselves  to  your  favour,  and  desire  to  inform  you,  our 
Sovereign  Lord,  that  the  president,  Messire  Jean  de  la  Driesche^ 
has  commissioned  us  to  say  that  you  can  have  the  rescript  for 
which  you  have  sent,  Totum  conlinens  Basis^  in  order  to  trans- 
cribe it ;  but  as  we  possess  but  one  copy,  we  require  a  guerdon 
for  its  security,  Sire,  being  the  most  valuable  and  rare  treasure 
in  our  faculty,  and  not  to  be  procured  elsewhere.  Nevertheless, 
desiring  with  all  our  hearts  to  comply  with  your  request,  we 
will  forward  the  book  for  transcription,  provided  you  deposit 
certain  vesi»els  of  silver  and  other  securities  to  bail  us  as  to  its 
safety :  this,  according  to  the  statutes  of  our  faculty,  must  be 
complied  with,  having  sworn  on  the  Holy  Gospel  to  guard 
and  preserve  it,  which,  without  such  observance  could  never 
have  been  accomplished.  Praying  to  Ood,  Sire,  &c.  This  29 
November,  1471.*'  Farther  on  it  has  been  recorded  that  the 
security  required  by  the  faculty  had  been  fixed  to  12  marcs  of 
silver  and  20  sterlings,  and  that  beside  Malingre  should  go 
security  for  a  hundred  golden  crowns.* 

As  might  be  supposed  the  discovery  of  printing  pulled  down 
rapidly  the  price  of  manuscripts.  **What  acts  of  thanks!'' 
wrote  Jean  Andr^  Bishop  of  AJeria  to  Pope  Paul  II.,  "should 
not  the  Christian  and  literary  world  render  to  you  for  having 
introduced  printing  into  Borne.  Is  it  not  a  great  glory  and 
honor  for  your  Holiness  to  have  procured  for  so  many  of  your 
poor  people  the  facility  of  forming  a  library  at  comparatively 
trifling  expense,  and  of  purchasing  for  20  crowns  correct 
volumes  which  some  time  since  could  scarcely  be  obtained  for 
100  crowns,  though  filled  with  the  errors  of  the  copyists  ?    At 

•  ''HistoriaUniversitatis  Parisiensia,"  by  Du  Boulay,  vol.  y.  p. 
885. 
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pnseat  «e  can  bnj  a  volume  cheaper  thaa  formerly  We  would 
pa?  for  binding/** 

To  conclade  all  we  have  written  on  the  price  and  value  of 
books  before  the  discovery  of  printing,  we  do  not  consider  it 
"relevant   to  shew  by  the  following  catalogue  that  in  1 52 1  a 
•aall  cbssic  library  could  be  formed  at  but  trifling  CKpense. 
We  copy  it  texlaally  from  an  unpublished  inventory  taken  at 
Pltfis  the  22nd  of  March,  1523,  after  the  death  of  M.   Pot, 
wiM>  whilst  living  had  been  the  king's  coundllok*,  president  of  in« 
^iry,  trcasarer  aitd  canon  of  La  Sainte  Ghapelle  of  the  Palace : — 

Sols.     Deniers 
Tumois 
Aulas  Gellius  . .  ...  . .       6  .. 

Ariani  prefacio  de  res  gestas  (sic) 

Aleundh 
Cioero  de  officiis  cum  commento.  1  vol.  *. « . 
— de  Natnra  Deorum,  textus  avec  Sallus- 

tos  cam  commento  ....  ••« 

Tttscalanes  Ciceronis  cam  Commento 
Beiorica  Ciceronis  cUm  Commento 
Plura  Ciceronis 

Commentaria  Cesarii  (sic),  Yeuize 
Diogenes  Laerciua 


• « 

... 

•  •  •  •  • 

_  **• 

Opera  Dyonisii         ...  ....  .^ 

Uerodiani  historie 

Isidoria  sinonima,  escript  h  la  mdm 

en  parchemin       ....  •••  ..j. 

Titus  Livios,  3  vol. 
Loeianas  cum  interpretatione  Erasmi 
Philostratus  de  vita  Apolqni  ( ApoUonii) 
Opefa  Platonis 
PUnioSy  2  vols. 

Prisdanoa  cum  Commento       . .  ••• 

Sallnstius,  impression  d'Alde  .... 
Opera  Senesce,  1  vol.  ...« 

Suetonius  cum  commento,  impression 

de  Yeniie.  •••  •«• 

Cornelius  Tacitus     ... 
Thucides  (Tbucydides)  de  Bello 

Pdomponesaaeo  (Peloponesiaco) 

,  ■.-■-..-■.^, 

•  Dedication  of  the  '^  Epistles  ind  Tf  eati<^<  of  Saiiit  ^drOili^** 
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The  mannscript  from  which  we  have  extracted  these  details 
forms  a  volume  in  quarto  on  parchment,  and  belong8  to  the  ar- 
chives of  BouTges.  We  are  indebted  for  this  communication 
to  an  enterprising  and  learned  antiquary,  M.  le  Baron  de  Gir* 
ardot  Prefect  at  Bourges.  Chevillier's  Origenes  de  Timpri- 
mierie  de  Paris,  quarto^  1694,  p.  319,  may  also  be  consulted. 

Our  remarks  have  hitherto  applied  to  the  monastic  scribes 
alone ;  however,  it  is  necessary  here  to  speak  of  the  secalaroopy- 
ists,  who  were  an  important  class  during  the  middle  ages,  and 
supplied  the  functions  of  the  bibliopole  of  the  ancients*  But  the 
transcribing  trade  numbered  three  or  four  distinct  branches. 
There  were  the  Librarii  Autiquarii,  Notarii,  and  the  Ulumi* 
nators — occasionally  these  professions  were  all  united  in  one — 
where  perserverance  or  talent  had  accquired  a  knowledge  of 
these  various  arts.  There  appears  to  have  been  considerable 
competition  between  these  contending  bodies.  The  notarii 
were  jealous  of  the  librarii,  and  the  librarii  in  their  turn  were 
envious  of  the  antiquarii,  who  devoted  their  ingenuity  to  the 
transcription  and  repairing  of  old  books  especially^  rewriting 
such  parts  as  were  defective  or  erased,  and  restoring  the  dilapi- 
dations of  the  binding.  Being  learned  in  old  writings  they 
corrected  and  revised  the  copies  of  ancient  codices ;  of  this  class 
we  find  mention  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Gassiodoros  and 
Isidore.*  "  They  deprived/'  says  Astle»  "  the  poor  librarii,  or 
common  scriptores,  oi  great  part  of  their  business,  so  tiiat  they 
found  it  difficult  to  gain  a  subsistence  for  themselves  and  their 
families.  This  put  them  about  finding  out  more  expeditious 
methods  of  transcribing  books.  They  formed  the  letter  small- 
er, and  made  use  of  more  conjugations  and  abbreviations  than 
had  been  usual.  They  proceeded  in  this  manner  till  the  letters 
became  exceedingly  small  and  extremely  difficult  to  be  read.^'^- 
The  fact  of  there  existing  a  class  of  men,  whose  fixed  employ- 
ment or  profession  was  solely  confined  to  the  transcription  of 
ancient  writings  and  to  the  repairing  of  tattered  copies,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  common  scribes,  and  depending  entirely 
upon  the  exercise  of  their  art  as  a  means  of  obtaining  a  subsis- 
tence, leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  ancient  manuscripts  were 


*  Moratori  Dissert.  Quadragesima  tertia,  vol.  Hi.  colamn  849. 
t  Astle's  Origin  of  Writing,  p.  193.— See  also  Montfaucon  Palseo- 
graphia  Ortsca,  lib.  iv.  p.  263  et  319. 
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br  BO  JMiis  90  Tcry  scarce  in  those  days ;  for  how  absurd  and 
Qftless  it  would  have  been  for  men  to  qaalifv  themselves  for 
tnoscfibiiig  these  autiqnated  and  venerable  ooilices^  if  there  had 
ben  DO  probability  of  obtaining  them  to  transcribe.  The  fact 
too  of  its  becoming  the  subject  of  so  raubh  competition  proves 
horn  great  was  the  demand  for  their  labour.* 

We  are  onable,  with  any  positive  result^  to  discover  the  exact 
origin  of  the  secaiar  scribes^  though  their  existence  may  pro- 
htUy  be  referred  to  a  very  remote  period.    The  monks  seem  to 
have  monopolized  for  some  ages  the ''  Commereium  Li6rorum"f 
aad  sold  and  bartered  copies  to  a  considerable  extent  among 
each  other.     We  may  with  some  reasonable  grounds,  however, 
conjecture  that  the  profession  was  flourishing  in  Saxon  times ; 
far  we  find  several  eminent  names  in  the  seventh  and  eiglith 
eentaries  who^  in  their  epistolary  correspondence,  beg  their 
friends  to  procare  transcripts  for  them.     Benedict,  Biscop  of 
Wearmonth,  porchased  most  of  his  book  treasures  at  Rome, 
which  was  even  at  that  early  period  probably  a  famous  mart  for 
such  loxaries,  as  he  appears  to  have  journied  there  for  that  ex- 
press purpose.    Some  of  the  books  which  he  collected  were 
presents  from  his  foreign  friends;  but'  most  of  them,  as  Bede 
tdls  ns,  were  bau^JU  by  himself,  or  in  accordance  with  his  in- 
stmetioDs,  by  his  friends.}     Boniface,  the  Saxon  missionary, 
continually  writes  for  books  to  nis  associates  in  all  parts  of 
Europe.     At  a  subsequent  period  the  extent  and  importance  of 
the  profession  grew  amazingly ;  and  in  Italy  its  followers  were 
particulariy  numerous  in  the  tenth  century,  as  we  learn  from  the 
trttaii  of  Gerbert,  afterwards  Silvester  II.,  who  constantly 
writes,  with  the  cravings  of  a  bibliomanac,  to  his  friends  for 
books,  and  begs  them  to  get  the  scribes,  who,  he  adds,  in  one 
of  his  letters,  may  be  found  in  all  parts  of  Italy,  both  in  town 
and  in  the  country,. to  make  transcripts  of  certain  books  for 


*  In  the  year  1300  the  paj  of  a  common  scribe  was  about  one  half- 

Siny  a>d&j,   see  Stevenson's  Supple,   to  Bentbam's  Hist,  of  the 
orch-of  Ely^p.'Sl. 

t  Id  some  orders  the  monks  were  not  allowed  to  sell  their  books 
vithoQt  the  express  permission  of  their  superiors.  According  to  a 
itatnteof  the  year  1264  the  Dominicans  were  strictly  prohibited  from 
sdlii^  th«4r  books  or  the  rales  of  their  order. — Martene  Thesaw, 
Not.  Ameedot.  torn.  iv.  col.  1741,  et  col.  1918. 

X  Vita  Abbat*  Wear.  £d.  Ware,  p.  26.  His  fine  copy  of  the  Cos* 
aogrephers  he  bought  at  Borne. — Aotna  Bentdictut  emerat. 
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him«  and  he  promises  to  reimbarse  his  correspotndeat  all  that 
he  expends  for  the  same.* 

These  public  scribes  derived  their  principal  employment  from 
the  monks  and  the  lawyers ;  from  the  former  in  transcribing 
their  manascripts,  and  by  the  latter  in  drawing  up  their  legal 
instruments.  They  carried  on  their  avocation  at  their  own 
homes,  like  other  artizans ;  but  sometimes  when  employed  by 
the  monks  executed  their  transcripts  within  the  cloister,  where 
they  were  boarded,  lodged,  and  received  their  wages  till  their 
work  was  done.  This  was  especially  the  case  when  some  great 
book  was  to  be  copied,  of  rarity  and  price ;  thus  we*  read  of 
Faulinus,  of  St.  Albansi  sending  into  distant  parts  to  obtain 
proficient  workmen,  who  were  paid  so  much  per  diem  for  their 
labour ;  their  wages  were  generously  supplied  by  the  Lord  of 
Bedburn.f 

The  increase  of  knowledge  and  the  foundation  of  the  univer- 
sities, gave  birth  to  the  booksellers.  Their  occupation  as  a 
distinct  trade  originated  at  a  period  coeval  with  the  foundation 
of  these  public  seminaries,  although  the  first  mention  that  we 
are  aware  of  is  made  by  Peter  of  Blois,  about  the  year  1170. 
We  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  more  hereafter  of  this  cele- 
brated scholar,  but  we  may  be  excused  for  giving  the  anecdote 
here,  as  it  is  so  applicable  to  our  subject.  It  appears,  then, 
that  whilst  remaining  in  Paris  to  transact  some  important  mat- 
ter for  the  King  of  England,  he  entered  the  shop  ''  of  a  public 
dealer  in  books''—*  for.  be  it  known  that  the  archdeacon  was 
always  on  the  search,  and  seldom  missed  an  opportunity  of 
adding  to  his  library — the  bookseller,  Peter  tells  us,  offered  him 
a  tempting  collection  on  Jurisprudence  ;  but  although  his 
knowledge  of  such  matters  was  so  great  that  he  did  not  require 
them  for  hi>  own  use,  lie  thought  they  might  be  serviceable  to 
his  nephew,  and  after  bargaining  a  little,  about  the  price  he 
counted  down  the  money  agreed  upon,  and  left  the  9tall ;  but 
no  sooner  was  his  back  turned  than  the  Provost  of  Sexeburgh 
came  in,  to  look  over  the  literarv  stores  of  the  stationer,  and 
his  eye  meeting  the  recently  sold  volume,  he  l)ecame  inspired 
with  a  wish  to  possess  it ;  nor  could  he,  on  hearing  that  it  was 

*  Nosti  quot  Scriptores  in  Urbibut  aat  in  Agris  Italia  passim 
habeantar. — £p.  ekxz.  See  also  £p.  iliv.  where  he  speaks  of  naring 
purchased  books  in  Italy,  Ghermaoy  and  Belgium,  at  considerable  cost. 
It  is  the  most  interesting  Bibliomanieal  letter  in  the  whole  collection* 

t  Cottonian  MS.  in  the  Brit.  Uub.^ Claudius,  E.  iv.  fo.  106,  b. 
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hoogfat  and  paid  for  by  another,  suppress  liis  anxiety  to  obtain 
Ifcc  treisore ;  bat  ofTering  more  money,  actually  took  the  vo- 
kne  a»ay  by  force.  As  may  be  supposed.  Archdeacon  Peter 
WIS  sorelj  annoyed  at  this  behaviour ;  and  **  To  his  dearest 
ooffipauion  and  friend  Master  Arnold  of  Blois,  Peter  of  Blois 
Archdeacon  of  Bath  sent  greeting*'  a  long  and  learned  letter, 
dispbung  his  great  knowledge  of  civil  law,  and  maintaining 
the  illegality  of  the  provost's  conduct.*  The  casual  way  in 
vbieh  this  is  mentioned  makes  it  evident  that  the  **  publico 
mmfoae  Li&rarum^maa  no  unusual  personage  in  those  days, 
bot  belonged  to  a  common  and  recognized  profession. 

The  vast  number  of  students  who,  by  the  foundation  of 
uoiveryities,  were  congr^ated  together,  generated  of  course 
t  proportionate  demand  for  books,  which  necessity  or  luxui*y 
prompted  them  eagerly  to  purchase :  but  there  were  poor  as  well 
IS  rich  students  educated  in  these  great  seminaries  of  learning, 
vhose  pecuniary  means  debarred  them  from  the  acquisition  of 
soch  costly  luxuries ;  and  for  this  and  other  cogent  reasons  the 
aniversitied  deemed  it  advantageous,  and  perhaps  expedient,  to 
frame  a  code  of  laws  and  regulations  to  proviae  alike  for  the 
literary  wants  of  all  classes  and  degrees.  To  effect  this  they 
obtained  royal  sanction  to  take  the  trade  entirely  under  their 
protection,  and  eventually  monopolized  a  sole  legislative  power 
o»er  the  Librariu 

In  the  collie  of  Navarre  a  great  quantity  of  ancient  docu- 
ments are  preserved,  many  of  which  relate  to  this  curious  sub- 
ject They  were  deposited  there  by  M.  Jean  Aubert  in  1623, 
ifieompanied  by  an  inventory  of  them,  divided  into  four  parts 
I7  the  first  four  letters  of  the  alphabet.  In  the  fourth,  under 
D.  18,  there  is  a  chapter  entitled  *'  DesLibraires,  Appretiateurs, 
Jurei  et  Enlumineurs,''  which  contains  much  interesting  matter 
iditing  to  the  early  history  of  bookselling.f  These  ancient 
statutes,  collected  and  printed  by  the  University  in  the  year 

*  Epist.  Izxi.  p.  124,  Edit  4to.  His  words  are — **  Cum  Dominas 
ex  Ai^iorum  me  nuper  ad  Dominam  Begum  Francorum  nuntium 
dbtiiussety  libri  Legum  veoaloft  Parisiua  oblati  sunt  mibi  ab  iilo  B. 
publico  mangone  Hbrorum :  qui  cum  ad  opus  cujusdam  mei  nepotis 
idoDer  videreotor  oooveni  cum  eo  de  pretio  et  eos  abud  veDditorem 
^soiitteDs,  ei  pretium  nuroeravi ;  superveniente  vero  0.  Sexburgensi 
Pn^onto  sicut  andini,  plus  oblulit  et  licitatione-  vincens  libros  de 
dome  Tenditoriea  per  violentiaiQ  absportauit." 
t  Cbevillier  Origines  de  I'lmprimerie  de  Paris,  4 to.  1694,  p.  301. 
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165^,*  made^at  various  times,  and  ranging  between  the  years 
1275  and  1403,  give  ua  a  clear  in«iight  into  tlie  matter. 

The  nature  of  a  bookseller'a  business  in  those  days  required 
no  ordinary  capacity,  and  no  shallow  store  of  critical  acumen  ; 
the  purchasing  of  manuscripts,  the  work  of  transcription,  the 
careful  revisal,  the  preparation  of  materials,  the  tasteful  illumi- 
nations, and  the  process  of  binding,  were  each  employmenta 
requiring  some  talent  and  discrimination,  and  we  are  not  sur- 
prised, therefore,  that  the  avocation  of  a  dealer,  and  fabricator 
of  these  treasures,  should  be  highly  regarded,  and  dignified 
into  a  profession,  whose  followers  were  invested  with  all  the 
privileges,  freedoms  and  exemptions,  which  the  masters  and 
students  of  the  university  enjoyed.f  But  it  required  these 
conciliations  to  render  the  restrictive  and  somewhat  severe 
measures,  which  she  imposed  on  the  bookselling  trade,  to  be  re- 
ceived with  any  degree  of  favour  or  submission.  For  whilst  the 
University  of  Paris,  by  whom  these  statutes  were  framed,  en- 
couraged and  elevated  the  profession  of  the  librarii,  she  required, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  guarantee  of  their  wealth  and  mental 
capacity,  to  maintain  and  to  appreciate  these  important  con- 
cessions ;  the  bookseller  was  expected  indeed  to  be  well  versed 
in  all  branches  of  science,  and  to  be  thoroughly  imbued  with  a 
knowledge  of  those  subjects  and  works  of  which  he  undertook 
to  produce  transcripts.!  She  moreover  required  of  him,  te^iti- 
monials  to  his  good  character,  an  efficient  security,  ratified  by 
a  solemn  oath  of  allegiance,§  and  a  promise  to  observe  and 
submit  to  all  the  present  and  future  laws  and  regulations  of  the 
university.  In  some  cases,  it  appears  that  she  restricted  the 
number  of  librarii,  though  this  fell  into  disuse  as  the  wants  of 

*  "  Actes  cttncernaDts  le  pouvoir  et  la  direction  de  TUniversiti  d« 
Paris  8ur  les  Ecrivains  de  Livres  et  lea  Imprimeurs  qui  leurs  ont 
succedS  comme  aussi  sar  les  Libraires  Relienrs  et  Enlumineurs,"  4  to 
1652,  p.  44.  It  is  very  rare ;  a  copy  was  in  Biblioth.  Teller,  No.  13*2. 
p.  428.  A  statute  of  1275  is  given  by  Lambecii  Comment,  de  August. 
Biblioth.  Caesarea  Vendobon,  vol.  ii.  pp.  252—267.  The  booksellers 
are  called  *'  Stationarii  or  Librarii  ;*'  de  Statianariis,  aive  Librariis  vt 
StatioTiarus,  qui  vulgo  appellantur,  &c.  See  also  Dn  Cange,  yol.  vi. 
col.  716. 

t  Chevillier,  p.  301,  to  whom  we  are  deeply  indebted  in  this  branch 
of  our  inquiry^ 

X  Hisi.  Lit.  de  la  France,  torn.  ix.  p.  84.     Ghevillier,  p.  302. 

§  The  form  of  oath  is  given  in  full  in  the  statute  of  1 323,  and  in  that 
of  1342,  OhevilUer. 
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the  ftadents  increased.    Twenty-four  seems  to  have  been  the 
angiDjJ  namber^*  which  is  sufficiently  great  to  lead  to  the 
eoiidosio&  that  bookselling  was  a  Qonnshing  trade  in  those  old 
dtjs.    fij  the  statutes  of  the  university,  the  bookseller  was  not 
alloved  to  expose  his  transcri|its  for  sale,  without  first  sub- 
oittiDg  them  to  the  inspection  of  certain  officers  appointed  by 
the  aniversity,  and  if  an  error  was  discovered,  the  copies  were 
ordered  to  be  burnt  or  a  fine  levied  on  them,  proportionate  to 
their  inaccuracy.     Harsh  and  stringent  as  this  may  appear  at 
irsi  sight,  we  shall  modify  our  opinion,  on  recollecting  that  the 
suident  was  in  a  great  degree  dependent  upon  the  care  of  the 
tnnscribers  for  the  fidelity  of  his  copies,  which  rendered  a  rule 
c^thi«  nature  almost  indispensable :  nor  should  we  forget  the 
great  service  it  bestowed  in  maintaining  the  primitive  accuracy 
of  ancient  writers,  and  in  transmitting  them  to  us  through  those 
ages  in  their  original  purity.t 

In  these  times  of  free  trade  and  unrestrained  commercial 
pdicy,  we  shaU  regard  less  favourably  a  regulation  which  they 
enforcxd  at  Paris,  depriving  the  bookseller  of  the  power  of 
filings  price  upon  his  own ^ goods.  Four  booksellers  were 
-ppointed  and  sworn  in  to  superintend  this  department,  and 
»hfn  a  new  transcript  was  Gnished,it  was  brought  by  the  book- 
seller, and  they  discussed  its  merits  and  fixed  its  value,  which 
fonaed  the  amount  the  bookseller  was  compelled  to  ask  for  it ; 
if  he  demanded  of  his  customer  a  larger  sum,  it  was  deemed  a 
inaduleut  iiuposilion,  and  punishable  as  such.  Moreover,  as 
to  advantage  to  the  students,  the  bookseller  was  expected  to 
make  a  considerable  reduction  in  his  profits  in  supplying  them 
rith  books ;  by  one  of  the  laws  of  the  university,  his  profit  on 
each  volume  was  confined  to  four  deniers  to  a  student,  and  six 
deniers  to  a  common  purchaser.  The  librarii  were  still  further 
restncied  in  the  economy  of  their  trade,  by  a  rule  which  for- 
bade any  one  of  them  to  dispose  of  his  entire  stock  of  books 
ttiiliout  the  consent  of  the  university ;  but  this  we  suspect, 
uajJied  the  disposal  of  the  stock  and  trade  together,  and  was 
iulended  to  intimate  that  the  introduction  of  the  purchaser 
vDuld  not  be  allowed,  without  the  cognizance  and  sanction  of 
the  aniversity.l     Kor  was  the  bookseller  able  to  purchase 

*  Do  Breul  Le  Tbetre  des  Antiq.  de  Paris,  4to.  1612,  p.  608. 
t  Idid.  Hist  Lit.  de  la  France,  torn.  iz.  p.  64 
t  CheTillier,  p.  303. 
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books  without  her  consent,  }est  they  should  be  of  an  immoral 
or  heretical  tendency  ;  and  thev  were  absolutely  forbidden  to 
bay  any  of  the  students,  williout  ike  permission  of  the  rector. 

But  restricted  as  they  thus  were,  the  book  merchants  nevet^ 
theless  grew  opulent,  and  transacted  an  important  and  extensive 
trade  ;  sometimes  they  purchased  parts  and  sometimes  they  had 
whole  libraries^  to  sell.*  Their  dealings  were  conducted  with 
unusual  care,  and  when  a  volume  of  peculiar  rarity  or  interest 
was  to  be  sold,  a  deed  of  conveyance  was  drawn  up  with  legal 
precision,  in  the  presence  of  authorized  witnesses. 

In  those  days  of  higli  prices  and  book  scarcity,  the  poor  stu- 
dent was  sorely  impeded  in  his  progress ;  to  provide  against 
these  disadvantages,  they  framed  a  law  in  1342,  at  Paris,  com- 
pelling ail  public  booksellers  to  keep  books  to  lend  out  on 
hire.  Tiie  reader  will  be  surprised  at  the  idea  of  a  circulating 
library  in  the  middle  ages !  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
fact ;  they  were  established  at  Paris,  Toulouse,  Vienna,  and 
Bologne.  These  public  librarians  too,  were  obliged  to  write 
out  regular  catalogues  of  their  books  and  hang  them  up  in  their 
shops,  with  the  prices  affixed,  so  that  the  student  might  know 
beforehand  what  he  had  to  pay  for  reading  them.  We  are  temp- 
ted to  give  a  few  extracts  from  these  lists. 

*'  St.  Gregory's  Commentaries  upon  Job,  for  reading  100  pages, 

8  sous. 
"  St.  Gregory's  Book  of  Homilies,  28  pages  for  1 2  deniers. 
'*  Isidore's  De  Summa  bona,  24  pages,  12  deniers. 
*'  Anselm's  De  Veritate  de  Libertate  Arbitrii,  40  pages,  8  sous. 
"  Peter  Lombard's  Book  of  Sentences,  3  sous. 
'*  Scholastic  History,  S  sous. 
*'  Augustine's  Confessions,  21  pag^y  4  deniers. 
*<  Glofs  on  Matthew,  by  brother  Thomas  Aquinas,  57  pages,  3  sous. 
"  Bible  Concordance,  9  sous. 
"A  Bible,  10  sousf." 

This  rate  of  charge  was  also  fixed  by  the  university,  and  the 
students  borrowing  these  books  were  privileged  to  transcribe 
tliem  if  they  chose ;  if  any  of  them  proved  imperfect  or  faulty, 
tiiey  were  denounced  by  the  university,  and  a  fine  imposed  upon 
the  bookseller  who  had  lent  out  the  volume. 

This  potent  influence  exercised  by  the  universities  over  book- 

*  Martene  Anecd.  torn.  i.  p.  502.  Hist.  Lit.  de  la  France,  iz.  p. 
142. 

f  Chevillier  3 1 9, who  gives  a  long  list,  printed  from  an  old  register 
of  the  University. 
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«lien,be(»i9e,  in  time,  mucli  &\>oaed«  and  in  addition  to  these 
coDDeroal  restrainta,  tbey  asaumed  a  still  less  warrantable 
pefiwer  the  original  prodciotions  of  authors ;  and  becaoie 
liitittllj  the  public  censors  of  books,  and  bad  the  power  of 
karaiug  or  prohibiting  any  work  of  questionable  orthodoxy. 
h  the  time  of  Henry  the  Seoond^  a  book  was  published  by 
\m%  mi  wer  for  two  or  tUree  successive  days,  before  one  of 
ike  wuf ersities,  and  if  they  approved  of  its  doctrines  and  be- 
ftoted  upon  it  their  approl>ation,  it  was  allowed  to  be  copied 
eitenaTelj  for  sale. 

Stringent  as  the  aniveraity  rales  were,  as  regards  the  book- 

sdug  trade,  they  were,  nevertYieless,  sometimes  disregarded  Qr 

utEnn^i  some  veaturod  to  take  more  for  a  book  than  tiie  sum 

illoved,  tnd>  bj  prevaric^ation  and  secret  contracts^  eluded  the 

vigiknce  of  the  laws.*       Some  were  still  bolder,  and  openly 

//3ctM  the  art  of  a  8cri\>e  and  the  profession  of  a  bookseller, 

nthoat  inovledge  or  sanctioxi  of  the  university.     '1  his  gave 

i^  to  much  jealousy,  ai\d  iu  the  Uia'versity  of  Oxford,  in  the 

mx  U57S,  tbey  made  a  decree,  forbidding  any  person  exposing 

books  tor  sale  without  ber  licence.t 

Nov,  considering  all    tbese  usages  of  early  bookselling,  their 

tumhers,  their  opulei\ce,  and  above  all,  the  circulating  libraries 

vliich  the  tibrarii  eslablisbed^  can  we  still  retain  the  opinion 

ibtt books  were  so  S inaccessible  in  those  anteprinting  days,  when 

«e  kuow  that  for  &  few  sous  the  book-lover  could  obtain  good 

vA  authenticated  copies  to  peruse,  or  transcribe  ?     It  may  be 

ftdvanoed  that  these  facts  solely  relate,  to  universitiesy  and  were 

iniended  merely  to  insure  a  supply  of  the  necessary  books  in 

oonstaat  requisition  by  the  students,  but  such  was  not  the  case ; 

the  Ubrarii  were  essentially  public  Librorum   Fendilores,  and 

vere  glad  to  dispose  of  their  goods  to  any  who  could  pay  for 

tltem.    Indeed,  the  early  bibliomaniacs  usually  flocked  to  thesfc 

book  marts  to  romnutge  over  the  stalls,  and  to  collect  their 

ciioice  volumes.      Richard  de  Bury  obtained  many  in  thli  way, 

both  at  Paris  and  at  Itome. 

Of  the  exact  pecuniary  value  of  books  during  the  middle 
^,  we  have  no  meaiis  of  judging.  Tiie  few  instances  that 
have  accidentally  been  recorded,  aretotally  inadequate  to  enable 
us  to  form  an  opinion.     Tiie  extravagant  estimate  given  by 

•  CheTUlier»  303. 

\  Vet.  StaU  Umversit.  Oxonis,  D.  fol.  75.     Archi?.  BodL 
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some,  as  to  the  valae  of  books  in  those  days,  is  merely  con- 
jecturali  as  it  necessarily  must  be,  when  we  remember  that  the 
price  was  guided  by  the  accuracy  of  the  transcription,  the  splen- 
dour of  the  binding,  which  was  often  gorgeous  to  excess,  and 
by  the  beauty  and  richness  of  the  illuminations.''^  Many  of 
the  manuscripts  of  the  middle  ages  are  magnificent  in  the  ex- 
treme. Sometimes  they  inscribed  the  gospels  and  the  ven- 
erated writings  of  the  fathers  with  liquid  gold,  on  parchment 
of  the  richest  purple,t  and  adorned  its  brilliant  pages  with 
illuminations  of  exquisite  workmanship. 

The  first  specimens  we  have  of  an  attempt  to  embellish 
manuscripts  are  Egyptian.  It  was  a  common  practice  among 
them  at  first  to  colour  the  initial  letter  of  each  chapter  or  divi- 
sion of  their  work,  and  afterwards  to  introduce  objects  of  var- 
ious kinds  into  the  body  of  the  manuscript.  Thesplendour  of  the 
ancient  calligraphical  productions  of  Greece^*  and  the  still  later 
ones  of  Bome,  bear  repeated  testimony  that  the  practice  of  this 
art  had  spread  during  the  sixth  century,  if  not  earlier,  to  these 
powerful  empires.  England  was  not  tardy  in  embracing  this 
elegant  art.  We  have  many  relics  of  remote  antiquity  and  ex- 
quisite workmanship  existing  now,  which  prove  the  talent  and 
assiduity  of  our  early  Saxon  forefathers. 

In  Ireland  the  illuminating  art  was  profusely  practised  at  a 
period  as  early  as  the  commencement  of  the  seventh  century, 
and  in  the  eighth  we  find  it  holding  forth  eminent  claims  to 
our  respect  by  the  beauty  of  their  workmanship,  and  the  chas- 
tity of  their  designs.  Those  well  versed  in  the  study  of  these 
ancient  manuscripts,  have  been  enabled,  by  extensive  but  min- 
ute observation,  to  point  out  their  different  characteristics  in 

*  The  Church  of  Norwich  paid  £22  98.  for  illaminating  a  Graduale 
and  Consuetudinary  in  13741 

t  Isidore  Orig.,  cap.  ii  -Jerome,  in  bis  preface  to  Job.  writes, 
*'  Habeant  gut  votunt  veteresHbros^  vel  in  membranes  purpurus  auro 
argentique  colore  purpuras  aurum  UquiscU  tn  Uteris*"  Eddius 
Stephanus  in  his  Life  of  St.  Wilfrid,  cap.  xvi.,  speaks  of  '*  Quatour 
Evangelise  de  auro  purissiroo  in  membranis  de  purpuratiscoloratis  pro 
/inimiB  sua  remedis  scribere  jusset."  Du  Cange,  vol.  iv.  p.  <554.  See 
also  Mabillon  Act.  Sanct.,  torn.  v.  p.  110,  who  is  of  opinion  that  these 
purple  MSS.  were  onlj  designed  for  princes ;  see  Nouveau  Traite  de 
Diplomatique;  and  Montfaucon  Palseog.  Grssc,  pp.  45,  218,  226  for 
more  on  this  subject. 

*  See  a  Fr^mentin  the  Brit.  Mus.  engraved  in  Shaw's  Illuminated 
Ornaments,  plate  I. 
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mraos  ages,  and  ewen   to  decide  upon  the  school  in  which  a 
psrticolar  maDOscript  was  produced. 

These  rUumi nations,  which  render  the  early  roaoascripts  of 
the  monkish  ages  so  attraclive,  generally  exemplify  the  rude 
idess  lod  tastes  of  the  time.  In  perspective  they  are  wofuUy 
itSaxsA,  and  manifest  but  Uttle  idea  of  the  pictaresque  or  sub- 
Sac;  but  here  and  there  we  find  quite  a  gem  of  art,  and,  it 
Boi^  be  owned^  we  are  seldom  tired  by  monotony  of  colouring 
orpudty  of  inventioii.  A  study  of  these  parchment  illus- 
tntions  afford  considerable  instruction.  Not  only  do  they 
isdicate  the  state  of  the  pictorial  art  in  the  middle  ages,  but 
also  gife  us  a  comprehensive  insight  into  the  scriptural  ideas 
entertained  in  those  times ;  and  the  bible  student  may  learn  much 
from  pondering  on  these  glittering  pages;  to  the  historical 
jtQdeqt,  and  to  the  lover  of  antiquities,  they  offer  a  verdant  field 
of  research,  and  he  may  obtain  m  this  way  many  a  glimpse  of 
the  manners  and  customs  of  those  old  times  which  the  pages  of 
the  monkish  chroniclers  have  failed  to  record. 

But  all  this  prodigal  decoration  greatly  enhanced,  the  price 
oC  books,  and  enabled    them  to  produce  a  sum,  which  now  to 
13  sounds  enormously  extravagant.      Moreover,  it  is  supposed 
that  the  scarcity  of  parchment  limited  the  number  of  books 
materially,  and  prevented  their  increase  to  any  extent  j  but  we 
ire  prone  to  doubt  this   assertion,  for  our  own  observations  do 
Jiot  bdp  to  prove  it.      Mr.  Hallam  says,  that  in  consequence  of 
thia,  "an  unfortunate   practice  gained  ground  of  erasing  a 
manoscript  in  order  to  substitute  another  on  the  same  skin.. 
Tma  occasioned,  probably,  the  loss  of  many  ancient  authors  who 
have  made  way  for  the  legends  of  saints,  or  other  ecclesiastical 
rahbish."*     But  we  may  reasonably  question  this  opinion, 
when  we  consider  the  value  of  books  in  the  middle  ages,  and 
with  wbat  esteem   the  monks  regarded,  in  spite  of  all  their 
f^anism,  those  '*  heathen  dogs"  of  theancient  world.     A  doubt 
has  often  forced  itself  upon  our  mind,  when  turning  over  the 
^  crackling  leaves'*  of  many  ancient  MSS.,  whether  the  peculi- 
arity mentioned  by  Montfaucon,  and  described  as  parchment 
bom  which  former  writing  had  been  erased,  may  not  be  owing, 
in  many  cases,  to  its  mode  of  preparation.     It  is  true,  a  great 

•  Kiddle  Ages,  vol.  li.  p.  437.     Mr.  Maitland,  m  his  ^*  Dark  Ages," 
eaten  into  a  consideratioii  of  this  matter  with  much  critical  learning 
■ad  ingenuity. 
% 
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proportion  of  the  membrane  on  which  the  writings  of  the  mid- 
dle ages  are  inscribed^  appear  rough  and  uneven,  but  we  could 
not  detect,  through  many  manuscripts  of  a  hundred  folios — all 
of  which  evinced  this  roughness—the  unobliterated  remains  of 
a  single  letter.  And  when  we  have  met  with  instances,  they 
appear  to  have  been  short  writings — perhaps  epistles  ;  for  the 
monks  were  great  correspondents,  and,  we  suspect,  kepi 
economy  in  view,  and  often  carried  on  an  epistolary  intercourse, 
for  a  considerable  time,  with  a  very  limited  amount  of  parch- 
ment, by  erasing  the  letter  to  make  room  for  the  answer.  This, 
probably,  was  usual  where  the  matter  of  their  correspondence 
was  of  no  especial  importance ;  so  that,  what  our  modem  critics, 
being  emboldened  by  these  faint  traces  of  former  writing,  have 
declared  to  possess  the  classic  appearance  of  hoary  antiquity, 
may  be  nothing  more  than  a  complimentary  note,  or  tlie^orth- 
less  accounts  of  some  monastic  expenditure.  But,  careful  as 
they  were,  what  would  these  monks  have  thought  of  '^  paper- 
sparing  Pope,'*  who  wrote  his  Iliad  on  small  pieces  of  refuse 
paper  ?  .One  of  the  finest  passages  in  that  translation,  which 
describes  the  parting  of  Hector  and  Andromache,  is  written  on 
part  of  a  letter  which  Addison  had  franked,  and  is  now  presei^ 
ved  in  tlie  British  Museum.  Surely  he  could  afford,  these  old 
monks  would  have  said,  to  expend  some  few  shillings  for  paper, 
on  which  to  inscribe  that,  for  which  he  was  to  receive  his 
thousand  pounds. 

But  far  from  the  monastic  manuscripts  displaying  a  scanti- 
ness of  parchment,  we  almost  invariably  find  an  abundant  mar- 
gin, and  a  space  between  each  line  almost  amounting  to  prodi- 
gality ;  and  to  say  that  the  ''  vellum  was  considered  more 
precious  than  the  genius  of  the  author,''*  is  absurd,  when  we 
know  that,  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  a  dozen 
skins  of  parchment  could  be  bought  for  sixpence  ;  whilst  that 
quantity  written  upon,  if  tbe  subject  possessed  any  interest  at 
all,  would  fetch  considerably  more,  there  always  being  a  demand 
and  ready  sale  for  books.f    Tiie  supposition,  therefore,  tiiat 


fc..  ■■ 


*  D'lffraeli  Amenities  of  Lit.,  vol.  i.  p.  858. 

t  The  Precentor's  aoeounts  of  the  Church  of  Norwich  contain  the 
following  items: ...1300,  5  dozen  f.archmetUy  2j«  6d,^  401b3.  of  ink 
4s.  4d.,  1  gaUon  of  vindi  decrili,  3«.,  4ibs.  of  coporase,  4lbs.  of  galls, 
Sibs,  of  gum  arab,  d«.  4d.,  to  make  ink.  We  dismiss  these  facts  with 
the  simple  question  thej  naturally  excite.  That  if  parchment  was  so 
very  scarce,  what  on  earth  did  the  monk  want  with  all  this  ink  ? 
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(he  nonastic  scribes  erased  cla^iieal  manuscripts,  for  the  sake 
of  die  material,  seems  altogether  improbable,  and  certainly  des- 
liiate  of  proof.     It  is  tnie»  many  of  the  classics,  as  we  hare 
(liBD  now,  are  but  mere  fragments  of  the  original  work.     For 
diB,  however,  we  have  not  to  blame  the  monJcs,  but  barbarous 
imders^  ravaging  flames,  and  the  petty  animosities  of  civil  and 
reiigioiis  warfitfe,  for  the  loss  of  many  valuable  works  of  the 
cbssick     By  these  means,  one  hundred  and  five  books  of  Livy 
kive  been  )ost  to  us,  probably  for  ever.     For  the  thirty  which 
hare  been  preserved,  our  thanks  are  certainly  due  to  the  monks. 
It  was  from   their  unpretending  and  long-forgotton  libraries 
tint  many  such  treasures  were  Drought  forth  at  the  revival  of 
leuBing,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  to  receive  the  admiration  of 
the  curious,  and  the  study  of  the  erudite  scholar.    In  this  way 
P^^o  Bracciolini  discovered  many  inestimable  manuscripts. 
Leonardo  Aretino  writes  in  rapturous  terms  on  Poggio's  dis* 
tDvcry  of  a  perfect  copy  of  Quintillian.     ''  What  a  precious 
aequisitiun  I*'  he  exclaims,  *'  what  unthought  of  pleasure  to 
hehold  Qointiilian  perfect  and  entire  I'*^    In  the  same  letter 
we  learn  that  Poggio  had  discovered  Asconius  and  Flaccus  ia 
the  monastry  of  St.  Gall,  whose  inhabitants  regarded  them 
without  much  esteem.     In  the  monastery  of  Langres,  his  re- 
searches were  rewarded  by  a  copy  of  Cicero's  Oration  for 
Csdna.     With  the  assistanoe  of  Bartolomeo  di  Montepulcianoi 
he  discovered  Silius  Italicus,  Lactantius,  Yegetios,  Nonius 
Haroellos,  Ammainus  Marcellus,  Lucretius,   and  Columella, 
tnd  be  found  in  a  monastery  at  Rome  a  complete  copy  of  Tur* 
tidlian.-f'     In  the  fine  old  monastery  of  Casino,  so  renowned 
fiirits  dassicai  library   in  former  days,  he  met  with  Julius 
FroQtinus  and  Firmicus,  and  transcribed  them  with  his  own 
band.     At  Cc^gne  be  obtained  a  copy  of  Petronius  Arbiter* 
But  to  these  we  may  add  Calpurnius's  Bucolic,:^  Manilius, 
Ladus  Septimus,  Coper,  Eutyebius,  and  Probus.     He  had 
■axious  hopes  of  adding  a  perfect  Livy  to  the  list,  which  he  had 
been  told  then  existed,  in  a  Cistereian  Monastery  in  Hungary > 
iwt,  unfoKunatdy,,  he  did  not  prosecute  his  researches  in  this 
instance  with  his  usual  energy.    The  scholair  has  equally  to  re* 

*  LMaardi  Arettni  Gpiat.  L  iv.  eb.  v. 

f  Xebi  Prsefatio  ad  rit  Ambrotti  Traversarii,  p.  zzxit. 

I  Mthi  Prsf.,  pp.  xlvnt.— .zlix. 
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gret  the  loss  of  a  perfect  Tacitus,  which  Poggio  had  expectations 
of  from  the  hands  of  a  German  monk.     We  may  still    more 
deplore  this,  as  there  is  every  probability  that  the  monks 
actually  possessed  the  precious  volume.*    Nicholas  of  Treves, 
a  contemporary  and  friend  of  Poggio*s,  and  who  was  infected, 
though  in  a  slight  degree,  with  the  same  passionate  ardour  for 
collecting  ancient  manuscripts,  discovered,  whilst  exploring  tlie 
German  monasteries,  twelvecomediesof  Plautus,  and  a  fragment 
of  Aulus  Gelhus.t     Had  it  not  been  for  the  timely  aid  of  these 
great  men,  many  would  have  been  irretrievably  lost  in  the  many 
revolutions  and  contentions  that  followed ;  and,  had  such  been 
the  case,  the  monks,  of  course,  would  have  received  the  odium, 
and  on  their  heads  the  spleen  of  the  disappointed  student  would 
have  been  prodigally  showered. 

Origin  of  Printing. — It  was  about  the  year  1898  or  1400 
that  Jean  Gutenberg  was  born  at  Mayence.J 

In  1420  he  was  forced  to  exile  himself  in  consequence  of  an 
insurrection  which  broke  out  in  the  city.  We  are  ignorant 
what  become  of  him  during  the  fourteen  following  years,  but 
know  positively  that  in  1434}  he  resided  at  Strasbourg,  where, 
two  years  later,  he  worked  polishing  mirrors  and  carving  pre- 
cious stones. 

In  1436,  he  formed,  with  a  certain  Jean  EiSe,  for  the 
achievement  of  some  secret  design,  a  society,  which  was  after- 
wards joined  by  Andr6  Dritzehen  and  his  brother  Anton  Heil- 
mann.  In  the  deed  which  was  registered  in  writing  we  per- 
ceive that  the  interests  of  the  society  were  divided  into  four 
parts ;  Gutenberg,  who  was  the  soul  and  spirit  of  this  under- 
taking, reserved  for  himself  two,  having  moreover  allowed  to 
his  two  latter  associates  the  sum  of  160  florins.  Ere  long 
Dritzehen  perceiving  that  Gutenberg  occupied  himself  secretly 


*  A  MS.  containing  five  books  of  Tacitus  which  had  been  deemed 
lost,  was  found  in  Germany  "during  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.,  and 
deposited  in  the  Laurentian  library  at  Florence. —  Mehi  Prtsf.  p.xlvii. 
See  Shepard's  Life  of  Poggio,  p.  104,  to  whom  we  are  much  indeb* 
ted  for  these  curious  facts. 

f  Shepard's  Life  of  Poggio,  p,  101. 

X  His  father,  of  the  noble  famil^  of  Gensfleisch,  bore  the  surname  of 
Friele.  He  married  Else  de  Gutenberg,  and  gave  this  latter  name  to  his 
son  Uenne  Gensfleisch  Zum  Gutenberg.  The  name  of  Gutenberg  has 
been  sometimes  wntten  Gudinberg,  some  times  Gutenberger,  and  at  other 
times  Gudenburch. 
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lilii  in  invention,  with  the  constraction  of  which  they  were 
kept  in  tola!  iguorauce,  obtained  admission  with  Andr^  Heil- 
BUD  to  enter  a  new  association  by  paying  250  florins.  This 
iBTcstion,  with  which  the  Mayeugais  occnpied  himself  so 
of^enonsly,  was  printing. 

Andre  having  died  in  1438,  his  two  brothers  George  and 
Cbos,  re-claimed  from  Outenberg,  either  their  admission  into 
ciw  society,  or  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  100  florins,  which  the 
Bsociates  had  reserved  for  the  successors  of  those  who  died 
aaM>Dgsl  thetn.  A  lawsuit  was  the  result  of  this  demand, 
Then,  after  having  heard  a  great  number  of  witnesses,  the 
tribanal  acknowledged  that  Gutenberg  was  not  bound  to  pay  the 
inheritors  more  than  15  florins.  It  was  in  the  depositions  of 
the  witnesses  that  mention  was  for  the  first  time  made  of  print- 
iag  by  means  of  moveable  type,  and  this  fact,  of  such  para- 
mount interest,  remained  undiscovered  up  to  the  year  1745, 
Then  the  keeper  of  records,  SchocplBn,  found  the  deeds  in  an 
oUi  tower  of  Strasbourg,  the  Ffennigthurm^  These  documents 
written  in  German,  the  authority  of  which  is  incontestible,  were 
published  by  Schoepffin,  in  his  YindicuB  Typographica.  M. 
hioxi  de  Laborde  has  recently  made  an  accurate  copy  of  them, 
to  which  he  has  joined  a  translation  and  the  facsimile  of  several 


As  their  text  has  been  the  subject  of  various  important  dis- 
CQssions  we  think  it  well  to  give  the  following  extracts.  The 
first  prt  thas  commences 

"  Item^  Barbel  de  Zabern,  deposes  that  he  had  one  night  a 
conversation  with  Andres  Dritzehen  on  various  matters,  tliat 
imcngst  others,  having  said  to  him  :  '  Will  yon  not  retire  to 
rest  at  length  ?'  he  replied  :  '  I  must  finish  this  before  I  do 
90.'  Then  the  witness  spoke  thus  :  ^  But  God  preserve  me, 
vhat  a  vast  sum  of  money  you  must  have  expended  ?  Why 
that  must  have  cost  at  least  10  florins.'  In  reply  he  said; 
'  Ihou  art  a  fool,  if  thou  thinkest  that  that  has  cost  me  but  10 
florins  ?  Hearken,  know,  that  this  has  already  cost  me  more 
xti&n  SOO  florins,  a  sum  more  than  sufiicient  for  thy  whole  life, 
aye,  it  has  cost  me  at  least  500  florins.      And  that  will  be  no- 

*  See  IHbuU  de  timpriwurie  ^  Stratbourgh,  Paris,  1840  in  octaTO.  The 
oripnal  part«  of  the  documents  are  preserved  with  great  care  in  a  cabinet 
at  the  library  of  the  anivenity  of  Strasbourg. 
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thing  if  it  does  not  cost  me  still  more,  it  is  for  this  purpose  that 
1  have  pledged  mj  goods  and  m  v  inheritance/  '  But/  said  this 
ivitness,  '  holy  dolors,  if  it  should  not  succeed  what  would  you 
do  then?'  To  which  he  replied ;  '  That  is  impossible,  it  musi 
succeed ;  before  another  jear  revolves  we  will  have  recovered 
our  capital,  and  we  shall  all  be  happy  unless  it  be  God's  will  to 
subdue  as/ 

"Hem,  the  woman  Ennel,  wife  of  Hanns  Schnltheiss,  timber 
merchant,  deposes  that  Lorenzo  Beildeck  came  at  one  time  to 
the  house  of  Glaus  Dritzehen  her  cousin,  and  said  to  him. 
*  Dear  Glaus  Dritzehen,  Andr^  Dritzehen  had  iiij  pieces  con- 
cealed in  a  press,  and,  Gutenberg  requests  you  wUl  take  them 
from  the  press,  and  that  you  will  separate  them  one  from 
another,  in  order  that  they  might  be  unintelligible,  as  he  did 
not  wish  any  one  to  understand  them  /  this  witness  also  de- 
posed thaty  when  at  the  house  of  her  cousin  Andres  Dritzehen 
she  assisted  in  this  work  night  and  day. 

''  Lorenzo  Beildeck  deposes  that  Jean  Gutenberg  sent  him 
on  one  occasion  to  the  house  of  Glaus  Dritzehen  after  the  death 
of  Andres  his  brother  to  tell  Glaus  Dritzehen  not  to  show  any 
one  the  press  he  had  under  his  care.  He  told  me  moreover, 
that  by  going  to  the  press  and  taking  the  trouble  of  opening  it 
with  two  screws,  that  then  the  pieces  would  become  detached 
one  from  the  other.  He  was  then  to  place  these  pieces  in  the 
press  or  on  the  press,  and  no  one  after  that  could  understand 
for  what  they  were  intended. 

^^liem^  Hanns  Dunne,  goldsmith,  deposes  that  he  had,  three 
years  before,  gotten  from  Gutenberg  nearly  100  florins,  for 
matters  belonging  to  printing  alone." 

The  text,  sometimes  very  vague,  of  these  proces-verbaux 
have  been  examined  and  commented  on  in  a  hundred  different 
ways  by  those  who  occupy  themselves  in  studying  the  origin  of 
printing,  each  seeking  to  draw  from  it  a  text  for  the  system 
which  they  have  adopted. 

There  are  four  questions  raised  about  the  type  :  were 
they  moveable  or  fixed  ?  Schoepffin  sustained,  the  former 
opinion  and  Fournier  the  latter.  Were  they  metallic  or 
xylographic ;  SchcEpflBn  maintained  that  they  of  were  lead, 
Fournier  and  lleeroian  that  they  were  of  wood. 

Does  the  word  pressen  which  is  very  often  used,  imply  the 
same  meaning  as  we  give  to  the  term  press  at  that  present  day  ? 
This  question  has  been  resolved  as  the  preceding,  affirmatively 
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hftomCf  ncgatiTely  by  otiiers.     It  appears  nevertheless  certain 

»kil  Gatenbergj     according   to  the    report  of  his    cotempo- 

mit^,  indented  at  Strasbourg  a  new  species  of  writing  carved  on 

wood  with  moveable  t^pe.      It  is  douotful  for  which  of  his  type 

kemplojed  metal,    whether   in  engraving  or  in  cast  fount. 

"Besides,  ft  is  probable,*'  wrote  M.  de  Laborde,  '*  that  he  com- 

ptaed  in  moveaole  letters  some  leaves  of  works  of  which  he  had 

tile  manoscripta  beside   him  ;  he  had  undoubtedly  re-printed 

SQBie  voJame  of  great  importance,  and  when  he  offered  his  device 

to  kij  associates,  thej  coi^ld  then  undertake  works  of  greatest 

mportance,  a  bible,  for  eiuiinple.     We  can  easily  conceive  that 

Ikese  four  men  reunited  bad    undertaken  what  was  altogether 

ibore  their  streugth,     the  impression  of  a  bihle  in  folio,  in 

doaUe  columns ;  and  this  supposition  has  be^n  confirmed  by 

tlic  evidence  that  the  productions  of  the  association  ought  to 

kftloQnd^qmck  and  enormous  sale  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  during 

lie  grand  reuaion  of  pilgrims  in  li40 ;  and  that  another  year  of 

aandaoas  labour  was  requisite  to  produce  something  beside  a 

\A\k,{a  ^  caiholicon^     they    should   also   be   voluranious   and 

f orthj  by  their  title  to  receive  a  good  price/'  * 

Gatenberg  remained  at  Strasbourg  for  several  years  and 
retomed  in  1445  or  1446  to  Mayence,  where,  from  1443, 
be  had  rented  the  hous^e  called  Zam  Jungen,  in  which  he  es- 
liblished  at  a  later  period  his  first  presses. 

The  considerable  expense  he  had  to  undergo  in  order  to  ac- 
coir.pUsU  this  attempt,  had  completely  cramped  his  resources. 
Fortunately  ho  met  with    powerful  support  from    hia   fellow- 
citizen,  Jeau  Tust  or  Faust,  with  whom  he  became  associated 
in  1450  by  a  deed,    the   copy  of  which  has  been  preserved. 
Fast  engaged  to  advance  to  Guteaberg  the  sum  of  SOO  florins 
ia  gold  at  6  per   cent   interest,  for  the  formation  of  the  ira- 
plments  and  instruments  necessary  for  printing,  and  which 
mere  to  be  pledged  to  Fust ;    he,  besides,  giving  SOO  golden 
florins  for  what  we  would  call  at  the  present  day  general  expenses, 
sachas  hking   domestics,  rent,  fuel,   purchasing  parchment, 
paper,  ink,  &c.,  the  euiolumente  to  be  divided  equally  between 
the  two  awociates.      In  case  the  society  should  be  dissolved,  it 
was  agreed  that  Gutenberg  should  release  his  tools  and  re- 
imburse ¥au3t  his  800  florins. 


•  See  Blographie  Michaud,  t.  XLVIIL  .  p,  446. 
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In  the  earlier  period  of  their  association^  Gutenberg  and 
Fust  do  not  appear  to  have  made  much  advance.     It  seems  even,  S 

according  to  a  passage  of  an  author  of  the'time,  that  they  did  i 

not  at  first  make  use  of  the  moveable  type  that  Gutenberg  had  i 

employed  at  Strasbourg ;   it  was  necessary  for  them  to  have  i 

as  many  separate  blocks  a.^  they  had  pages  to  prints  and  the  t 

leaves  could  only  be  printed  on  one  side.    They  had  probably  ^ 

been  disheartened  by  the  enormous  expense  entailed  in  en-  ^ 

graving  moveable  type  on  wood,*  as  also  by  the  difficulty  of  ^ 

giving  to  these  letters  and  their  tails  equal  dimensions,  and  of  , 

disposing  of  them  in  such  a  manner  as  that  they  would  not  be 
broken  or  put  out  of  order  whilst  in  press.  Meerman,  in  his 
Originea  typographical  maintains,  however,  that  the  tails,  which 
were  of  box  and  separated  in  the  centre,  could  very  easily  be  re- 
united by  a  little  cord  or  brass  wire.  The  ancient  printers  of 
Mayence  preserved,  it  is  said,  some  of  these  letters  of  wood  in 
their  workshops,  and  it  was  customary  to  give  one  to  each  ap- 
prentice who  was  admitted  as  freeman  in  their  corporation. 

After  having  printed  on  the  fixed  blocks  of  wood,  a  small 
vocabulary  and  a  i^o^Mi^u^  ifi»()r,t  Gutenberg  and  Fust  de- 
tached from  these  blocks  the  type  which  they  carved  separately 
to  render  them  moveable;  there  are  a  few  specimens  of  this 
edition  in  xylography. 

About  the  years  1452  or  145S  they  discovered  a  method  of 
casting  the  figures  of  the  Latin  alphabet,  which  they  called 
matrices,  and  in  these  matrices  they  formed  new  type  in  brass 
or  pewter. 

Notwithstanding  this  very  positive  testimony  the  honor  of 
having  invented  the  casting  of  the  type  was  attributed  ex- 
clusively to  Pierre  Schoefler  a  workman  of  Fust  %  who  was  more 
likely  to  have  improved  on  the  invention  of  Gutenberg  and  his 
associate.  We  have  here  an  explanation  on  this  point  from 
Jean  Frederic  Faust  d'  Aschaffenbourg,  an  extract   from   his 

*  GamuB  carved  letters  in  wood,  which,  polished  and  arranged  in 
proper  order,  brought  him  a  profit  of  ten  sons  each.  According  to 
M.  de  Laborde,  a  letter  in  wood  at  the  present  daj  would  be  only  Yaloe 
for  three  sous. 

t  The  Bibloth^que  Royale  is  in  possession  of  two  of  these  blocks, 
see  Chronicon  urbis  Colonise,  1433,  folio. 

i  According  to  the  incorrect  custom  of  this  period,  the  name  of 
Gsffer  (Shepherd)  was  to  be  found  translated  in  latin  by  Opilio 
among  the  historians  of  the  time. 
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^t.'*'f^^//~"»lated  io  T^tifl  in  the  MonuMe,aa  typo- 
/r;^«  of  Wolf  (▼oL  1,  p.    4i6»): 

I'Kerre  SchcBffer  of  GernsHeim.  having  coneeiyed  the  project 

JbiDi5terFust.   aud  mi«d  with  taste  for  his  art,  discovered* 

todmneinspiration  the  maimer  of  engraving  the  type  which 

taejhaTe  called  matricea  5    and  of  casting  by  this  means  other 

type,  bj  which  they  were  enabled  to  inciease  them  and  give  them 

^«M form  without     being    obliged  to  do  each  separately. 

.tientdc inthoxit  the  privity  of  his  master,  a  matrice  in  alpha- 

ted  order,  and  shewed  it  to  Jean  Fust  with  the  type  which 

feWcttibj  these  means.       His  master  was  so  delightful  that 

ttitowporl  of  joj  he  at  onoe  promised  his  only  daughter  to 

rent,  who  espoiiaed  her  shortly  after.    But  they  encountered 

aainj  difficulties  in  this  species  of  type,  as  they  did  heretofore 

a  tke  tjpft  engntven    on    w^ood,  for  the  substance  was  too 

>^  to  mist  the  pressure.       At  length  by  the  almalgamation 

cfmtni  other  metals  they  discovered  a  substance  which  sus- 

guinei  the  w^ght  of  the  press/^ 

There  ia  great  uncertainty  regarding  the  first  works  printed 

bj  means  oi  the  procsess  invented  by  Schoeffer.     However,  with- 

oal  enleriTig  into  any  of  the  discussions,  we  will  limit  ourselves 

to  ibe  mention  oC  the   Xietters  of  Indulgence  granted  by  Pope 

yicholaa^.  in  1454i  to  the  faithful  who,  by  their  alms,  aided 

ike  King  o(  Cypms,  John  II,  to  make  war  against  the  Turks : 

these  were  moat  likely  printed  in  this  type ;  the  bible  of  three 

quatenilons^  of  eight    hundred  aud   seventy  sheets,  and  at- 

irftMited  to  Gutenberg  and  Fast  never  existed ;  but  the  edition 

of  the  Uble  in  six  hundred  and  forty  sheets  has  been  acknow- 

ledged  as  the  moat  ancient,  having  been  printed  at  Mayence 

between  145t  and  1455  with  the  type  invented  by  Scboeffer. 

The  royal  library  posseses  four  sheets  of  a  Thnai  printed  on 
parchment  with  the  imprint  of  Mayence  by  Pierre  Schoeffer. 
These  sheets  found  in  Germany  covering  some  books  were  col- 
lected by  an  inhabitant  of  Tr^ve:»  who  bestowed  them  on  the 
Ufarary  in  1803.  liambinet  has  given  a  circumstantial  des- 
cription of  them*  At  the  back  of  the  fourth  and  last  leaf,  may 
be  read  at  the  top  of  the  page  the  following  .inscription  in  red 
ink :  Explicit  DonatU8,ane  nova  imprimendi  seu  caracterizandi, 

*The  Micient  printers  gave  the  name  qaaivndon  to  a  collection  of 
four  Wares  forming  16  pages  in  folio. 
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per   Pelrum   de  Gernsheym,   in  urbe   moguntina  cum  suis 
oapitalibus  absque  calami  exaratione  effigiatuB. 

Gutenberg  was  as  unfortunate  at  Mayence  as  he  had  been  at 
*  Strasbourg.   He  had  to  sustain,  in  this  city,  a  new  lawsuit^  and 
on  this  occasion  lost  it  altogether.    The  following  is  the  trans- 
lation of  the  original  Oertnan  deed  relative  to  this  affair. 

''Fust  summoned  Gutenberg  to  recover  the  sum  of  2,020 
golden  florins,  accruing  from  the  800  florins  he  had  advanced 
to  Gutenberg,  in  accordance  with  the  contract  they  had  entered 
into:  also  ^00  more  florins,  given  at  the  demand  of  Gutenberg, 
to  finish  the  work,  besides  86  florins  expenses  and  interest^ 
which  he  had  neglected  to  pay,  not  having  sufficient  funds. 
Gutenberg  replied,  that  the  first  800  florins,  had,  according  to 
their  letter  of  contract,  been  all  at  once  employed  in  prepara- 
tions for  their  work;  that  he  had  offered  to  render  an  accouat 
of  the  last  800  florins,  but  that  he  had  no  idea  he  was  to  pay 
either  interest  or  usury.  The  Judge  tendered  the  oath  to 
Fust,  whether  he  had  lent  him  the  money,  and  he  having 
taken  it,  Gutenberg  lost  his  cause,  and  was  condemned  to  pay 
the  interest,  and  that  part  of  the  capital  which  he  had  employed 
for  his  own  particular  use.  Fust  then  demanded  and  obtained 
a  decree  from  the  notary,  Helmasperger,  dated  the  6th  of  No- 
vember, 1455/' 

This  lawsuit  caused  a  dissolution  of  the  partnership,  and 
Gutenberg  finding  it  impossible  to  satisfy  his  creditor,  was 
obliged  to  resign  to  him  all  his  printing  implements.  Never- 
theless, he  found  another  person  willing  to  advance  funds,  in 
Doctor  Conrad  Humery,  syndic  of  Mayence,  and  succeeded 
in  establishing  a  new  printing  establishment  in  the  same  city; 
but  the  only  typographical  memorial  that  we  can  attribute  to 
them  is  a  large  work  in  folio,  known  under  the  name  of  Catho^ 
licon,  bearing  the  date  1460,  and  entitled:  Summa  qua 
vacatur  Catholicon,  ediia  a  Joanne  de  Janua, 

The  latter  years  of  Gutenberg  were  spent  very  happily. 
He  was,  in  1465,  received  amongst  the  gendemeu  in 
waiting  on  the  Elector  of  Mayence,  Adolphus  11.,  who  granted 
him  a  pension;  he, died,  however,  in  1468. 

We  have  not  noted,  in  this  biographical  sketch,  two 
writings  cited  in  all  the  accounts  given  of  printing.  The  first 
is  a  letter  addressed  from  Strasbourg,  in  March,  1421,  by 
Gutenberg  to  his  sister  Bertha,  a  religious  in  a  convent  at 
Mayence;    the, second  is  a  deed  executed  in  1459,  between 
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Giiteobeig,  bis  brothers,  and  his  sister^  by  which  he  undertakes 
to  botov  to  the  library  of  the  convent  where  his  sister  dwelt, 
tbe  books  he  had  printed,  and  should  print  in  future.  A 
EMre  de  FimprimerU,  published  about  twenty  years  since, 
hy  H.  Schaaber,  has  proved  in  the  clearest  manner  that 
tie  keeper  of  tiie  archives  at  MayencCj  Bodmann,  who  was 
ismmed  to  have  discovered  these  writings,  had  simply  fabri- 
cated tbe«n,  in  order  to  relieve  himself  from  the  importunities 
of  Oberlin,  Fi^Ksher,  and  other  bibliographers,  who  tormented 
Um  Qiiee88ingly«loobtain  forthemsomesouvenirsof  Qutenberg.* 
After  the  aeparation  from  Gutenberg,  Fust  and  Schoeffer 
preserved  their  workshop,  and  began  to  print  anew.  The  first 
hock  known  up  to  the  present  day  as  indicating  a  precise  date 
of  the  name  and  residence  of  the  publishers,  is  th^  Psalter  of 
Mayencei  which  issued  from  their  press  in  1457.  This  book 
in  large  folio,  r^arded  as  a  chef-d'oeuvre  of  its  kind,  was  an 
fpoeh  in  the  history  of  printing. 

In  what  sort  of  type  was  it  printed  P  This  question  was  a 
oattef  of  dispute  amongst  the  savants ;  Yan  Praet  thought 
tbey  employed  moveable  type  in  wood,  the  number  being  so 
considerable,  as  to  oblige  them  to  have  640  for  one  page  and 
2,560  for  a  sheet.  ^ 

The  volume  is  composed  of  75  sheets;  it  is  embellished 
with  288  ornamented  capitals,  engraven  in  wood;  with  surpas- 
BBg  delicacy,  traced  in  red  when  the  ornitmeuts  are  blue;  and 
io  bioe  when  the  ornaments  are  in  red ;  the  largest  capital  letter 
is  OQ  the  first  page.  It  is  printed  in  three  colors,  blue,  red  and 
porple,  comprising  ornaments  92  millimetres  high,  and  108 
wide.  It  represents  a  B  encircled  by  arabesques  of  foliage  and 
flowers ;  in  one  of  the  bends  of  the  letter  may  be  discerned  a 
hare  chasing  a  flying  partridge. 

The  following  inscription  may  be  seen  printed  in  red  char- 
acters on  the  back  of  the  last  leaf : — 

Preaens  Spalmorum  (for  Psalmorum)  Codex  Venustate  cap- 
italiom  decoratus  rubricationibus  que  sufficienter  distinctus, 
adinventione  artificiosa  imprimendi  ac  characterizandi.  Abs- 
que calami  ulla  exaratione  sic  efiigiatus,  et  aJ  eusebiam .  Dei 
industrie  est  consummatus,  per  Johannem  Fust,  civem  Mag- 
ttntiflum.  £t  Petrom  Schoeffcr  de  Gernszheim.  Anno  Dom- 
ini iiiillcsimo  CCCCLVII  in  vigilia  Assumptionis. 

*  Lambinet  has  given  the  traDsl&tion  of  these  writings. 
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There  are  but  six  copies  of  this  edition  extant,  and  each 
varies.  Two  years  later,  Fast  and  Schoeffer  published  another 
work  with  the  same  type  as  the  former^  and  comprising  136 
sheets.  There  are  eight  copies  of  it  to  be  found  at  the  present 
day  in  the  Soyal  Library. 

The  Psalter  was  re-printed  in  1490  and  1502  by  P.  Schoeffer 
alone,  and  in  1516  by  J.  Schoeffer  son  to  Peler. 

We  have  bere  the  detail  of  the  works  printed  by  Fust  and 
Schoeffer. 

1459.  Ouilelmi  Durandi  rationale  divinorum  ofiBciorum. 
Moguntise,  Joannes  Fust  et  Petrus  de  Gernshezm,  1459,  large 
folio. 

This  edition,  looked  on  as  a  chef-d'oenvre  of  typography,  rs 
probably  the  first  work  printed  in  moveable  type  bearing  date 
and  the  name  of  the  two  printers. 

1460.  Gonstitutiones  Clementis  Papse  Y.  Una  cum  ap* 
paratu  Joannis  Andreas.  Moguntise^  Joannes  Fust  et  Petrus 
Schoiffer  1460,  large  folio. 

1462.  Biblia  latina  vulgatse  editionis,  ex  translatione  et 
cum  prsefationibus  8.  Hieronymi.  Moguntise,  Joannes  Fust  et 
Petrus  Schoiffer.     1462.    2  vols,  large  folio. 

Tliis  latter  Bible,  the  first  printed  with  a  date,  is  famous  as 
the  Mayence  Bible.  There  are  various  copies  in  vellum  and 
paper.  A  copy  which  belonged  to  Coustard,  Minister  of  the 
Parliament  at  Paris,  and  which  perhaps  is  lost  at  the  present 
day,  contained  a  deed  of  sale  in  Latin  of  which  ihe  following  is 
a  translation.  "  I,  Herman  of  Oermany,  factor  to  the  honest 
and  prudent  Jean  Guymier  accredited  librarian  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris,  acknowledge  to  have  sold  to  the  illustrious 
and  learned  master  Guillaume  de  Tourneville,  Archpriest  and 
Canon  of  Angers,  my  lord  and  very  respected  master,  a 
Mayence  Bible  in  two  volumes  for  the  sum  of  forty  crowns, 
which  I  have  substantially  received  ;  a  sale,  which  I  promise 
to  ratify  in  the  following  manner  : — guaranteeing  to  my  lord 
the  indisputed  possession  of  this  Bible,  against  any  claimant 
who  may  seek  to  dispossess  him  of  it.  In  testimony  of  which 
I  affix  my  seal  this  fifth  day  of  April,  the  year  of  our  Lord 
MCCCCLXX." 

1465.  Liber  sextus  Decretalium  Domini  Bonifacii  Paps 
YIII.  cum  glossa,  1465  in  folio. 

Cicero  de  OfiSciis.    Moguntiae,  1465,  in  quarto. 

1466.Grammaticaveiusrhytmica.Mogunti8e,1466,small  folio. 

At  the  end  of  this  work  which  contains  but  eleven  sheets, 
may  be  found  the  following  four  lines  which  are  rather  obscure. 
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Ariis  ter  deui  jubilaminis  octo  bis  annis. 
Moguncia  reni  me  condit  et  imprimit  amnis 
Hinc  nazareni  sonet  oda  per  ora  Johannis. 
NaiDqne  sereni  laminis  est  scatarigo  pereunis. 

Vauious  explanations  have  been  given  of  this  quatrain ; 
the  be^t,  however,  is  that  of  George  Bathon,  Canon  of 
SJnt  Bartholomew  at  Frankfort.  Jubitafnen^  designating  a 
Jubilee  of  fifty  jears.  Twenty  nine  jubilees  make  fourteen 
bucdred  aiid  fifty  years.  If  twice  eight  years  (octo  bis)  be 
added  of  the  thirtieth  (ter  deni)  the  current  jubilee  would 
tale  place  at  the  date  of  1466. 

Tne  two  last  lines  indicate  Mayence  as  the  place  where  it 
wjs  printed,  and  Jean  Fust  as  printer. 

Fast  and  Sciiceffer  did  not  limit  themselves,  in  the  saleof  their 
bc-oksjto  the  towns  where  they  were  published ;  it  is  unquestionable 
ta^t  tney  estabHshed  depots  in  Germany,  Italy,  France,  and  in  the 
lL*^st  celebrated  Universities.  Nand^even  gave  sanction  to  a  fable, 
which  has  been  repeated  by  several  writers.  He  maintains  that 
Fa^t  ha%  ing  brought  a  great  number  of  copies  of  the  Bible  of 
Uo2,  to  Paris,  sold  them  at  first  as  manuscripts  at  sixty  crowns, 
snJ  afterwards  for  twenty  crowns  only  ;  the  fraud  having  been 
ci>coverecI,  he  was  prosecuted  by  the  purchasers,  and  obliged 
to  tly.  This  story  which  is  not  substantiated  by  any  authority, 
l.a>  ucpu  refuted  by  several  critics,  who  have  sought  in  vain 
imor.g-st  the  parliamentary  registers  of  Paris,  for  any  trace  of 
the  prosecution  against  the  printer  of  Mayence. 

Be  that  as  it  may>  it  is  fact  that  Fust  came  to  Paris  in 
UCG.  It  id  even  conjectured  that  he  died  there  of  the  plague, 
wliich  desolated  the  city  in  the  months  of  April  and  September 
of  that  year. 

Alter  the  death  of  his  associate,  Pierre  Schceffer  continued 
to  print  alone  at  Mayence,  up  to  the  year  1503,  and  had 
re[:;>siiories  for  the  sale  of  his  books  in  several  towns  in  France. 
He  had  for  factor  at  Paris  a  German,  named  Barman  de  Stat- 
boen.  He  having  died  there,  the  Royal  Commissary  in 
vjrtuf  of  lii:»  right  of  escheat,  seized  and  sold  all  the  books 
and  eifects  which  were  found  on  the  premises ;  SchoeSer  and 
his  associate  Conrart  Hanequis  or  Henlif,  took  active  measures 
to  obtain  from  Louis  XI.,  an  indemnity  or  restitution  of  the 
koks  which  belonged  to  them.  Their  demand,  supported  by 
the  King  of  the  Romans,  Frederick  III.,  and  the  Elector  of 
Mayence,  was  most  succesful|  and  in  the  month  of  April,  1475, 
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the  King  issued  the  following  decree,  a  portion  only  of  which 
we  give,  as  a  detailed  account  would  be  quite  uninteresting.  ^ 

"  Louis,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  King  of  France,  to  our  trusty 
and  beloved  councillors,  ordained  by  us  comptrollers  of  finance, 
greeting  in  all  affection,  on  behalf  of  our  dear  and  well  beloved 
Conrart  Hanequis  and  Pierre  Schoeffer,  merchants  and  citizens 
of  Mayence  in  Germany,  who  have  been  represented  to  us  as 
devoting  the  greater  portion  of  their  time  to  the  invention  of 
the  art  of  printing,  by  which  means  they  have  with  much  care 
and  diligence  succeeded  in  making  several  beautiful  books  of  rare 
and  exquisite  workmanship,  in  which  history  and  the  different 
sciences  have  been  portrayed  ;  some  of  those  have  been  sent  to 
various  parts  of  our  kingdom  and  even  to  our  City  of  Paris, 
and  its  eminent  university ;  that  in  order  to  dispose  of  those 
books,  a  commission  was  given  to  a  certain  man  employed   by 
them   for   that   purpose  ;    that   with  this  man   Herman  de 
Stathoen,  native  of  the  diocese  of  Munster  in  Germany,  they 
had  contracted  for  the  sale  of  a  certain  quantity  of  books,  which 
they  had  sent  to  him  and  for  which  he  was  held  responsible  by 
Conrart  Hanequis  and  Pierre  Schoeffer;  Stathoen  dying,  ac- 
cording to  the  universal  law  of  our  kingdom  his  goods  and 
effects  were  escheated,  as  no  alien  dying  in  our  City  of  Paris  was 
empowered  to  make  a  testament  or  dispose  of  any  property  in 
his  possession.     In  this  manner  the  books  belonging  to  those 
men  were  seized  by  the  commissary  and  the  other  officers  of  our 
kingdom,  and  in  requittal  for  this  loss,  they  demand  from  us 
either  the  books  or  restitution  to  the  amount  of  the  value  of 
those  books,  which  they  estimate  as  being  worth  the  sum  of  two 
thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  golden  crowns  and  three 
solstournois :     Now,  in  consideration  of  the  most  high  and  very 
powerful  prince  our  very  dear  and  best;  beloved  brother,  cousin 
and  ally  the  King  of  Bomans,  having  written  to  us  on  this 
matter,  and  also,  as  we  understand  that  Hanequis  and  Schoeffer 
are  subjects  to,  and  from  the  same  country  as  our  very  dear  and 
truly  beloved  cousin  the  Archbishop  of  Mayence  who  is  our 
father,  friend,  confederate  and  ally,  and  who  has  also  written  to 
us  on  their  behalf,  for  the  love  and  affection  we  bear  to  them,  as 
well   as  in  requittal  for  the   services   rendered   by   Conrart 
Hanequis  and  Pierre  Schoeffer  to  science,  and  the  public  ad- 
vantage which  their  invention  has  bestowed  in  the  increase  of 
literature,  we  are  willing  to  make  restitution  to  the  amount  oif 
the  sum  claimed  of  two  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty.five 
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goideD  crowns  and  three  sols  tournois  and  therefore  agree  to 
grant  oat  of  oar  finances  the  sura  of  eight  hundred  livres  yearly, 
to  eoffimence  the  first  day  of  next  Oclobery  and  to  continue  an- 
naliy  until  the  entire  sum  be  paid.  We  therefore  expressly  com- 
mndmnd  enjoin  onr  friend  and  leal  Counsellor,  Jean  Bri^onnet, 
comptroller  general  of  our  finances,  to  pay  and  deliver  to  the 
mad  Conrart  Hanequis,  and  Pierre  Schceffer  or  to  their  agent 
Ae  sam  specified,  commencing  the  first  day  of  October,  and 
continuing  annually  till  the  entire  sum  of  two  thousand  four 
Inmdred  and  tventy-five  golden  crowns  and  three  sols  tournois 
be  liquidated;  signed  this  day  by  our  hand^and  with  our 
royal  seal  in  discharge  of  our  recognizances  to  Conrart  Hanequis 
JBd  Pierre  ScbcBfier. 

Given  at  Paris  the  XXI  day  of  April,  year  of  Grace 
MCCCCLXXV  and  the  XIV  of  our  reign.  Signed  Louis, King. 
The  Bishop  of  Eyreux  and  several  others  present Le  Gouzy.^'  * 

Origin  of  Priulingy   Type  Foundinff^  Block,  or  Stereotype^ 

Printing, 

These  snbjects  perhaps  ought  to  have  been  noticed  in  an  ear- 
lier portion  of  our  pages,  but  as  it  was  not  intended  to  go  into 
any  regular  or  systematic  details  or  eAborate  discussion,  we 
shall  introduce  a  few  remarks  from  Amti%  Typographical  An- 
tiqoiiie$y  or  an  Ilistorical  account  of  the  origin  and  progress 
of  Printing  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  being  by  far  the 
mtxi  extensive  work  on  the  subject,  and  which  has  from  time 
to  tirce,  been  considerably  enlarged  by  Mr,  Herbert  and  Mr. 
Dibdin  ;  added  to  these,  there  are  other  admirable  histories  of 
tie  art,  by  Meerman,  Bowyer,  Nichols,  Watson,  Palmer, 
Luckombe,  Le  Moine,  Hansard,  Slower,  &c. — But  as  it  would 
be  impossible  to  do  ample  justice  to  them  all,  we  shall  advert 
to  the  leading  features  of  a  few  of  the  Printers,  and  their  Bio- 
gra|ilter8. 

fo^ph  Ame9^  the  historian  of  British  Topography,  was  born 
at  Yarmouth,  16S8-9,  and  apprenticed  by  hisfath  cr,  the 
master  of  a  Yarmouth  trading  vessel,  to  a  plane-maker  in 
London.  After  serving  out  bis  time,  he  became  a  ship-chan- 
dler in  Wapping,  which  business,  notwithstanding  his  anti- 
ouarian  pursuits,  he  carried  on  until  his  death.  He  early 
oiscoTered  a  taste  for  English  history  and  antiquities ;  and  in 
1730,  the  composition  of  a  history  of  printing  in  England 


*  8«t  M€moir«a  de  1'  Acadlmle  des  InacriptiohSi  vol.  XiV.^  p^  243. 
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being  suggested  to  him,  after  a  labour  of  twenty-five  years,  he 
brought  oat  in  one  vol.  ito,  1749,  Typographical  Antiquilies, 
being  an  hUlarieal  account  of  Printing  in  England,  toUh  90ine 
memoirs  of  our  ancient  Printers,  and  a  register  of  the  books 
printed  bg  them  from  1471  to  1600  ;  with  an  appendix  con- 
ceming  Printing  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  to  the  same  time. 
He  inscribed  his  work  to  lord  chancellor  Hardwicke,  and  was  at 
the  same  time  fellow  of  the  fioyal  and  Antiquarian  Societies, 
being  chosen  secretary  to  the  last  of  them.  Sir  Hans  Sloane 
in  particular  showed  him  very  great  countenance,  and  left  him 
trustee  to  his  will.  Mr.  Ames  died  in  17S9,  much  esteemed. 
Besides  his  gr%at  work,  he  wrote  A  Catalogue  of  English  Prin- 
tersfrom  1471  to  1700,  4to  ;  %.An  Index  to  Lord  Pemh'ohe's 
Coins;  S.  A  Catalogue  of  English  Heads  ;  or  an  account  of 
2000  English  prints,  describing  what  is  peculiar  to  each  ;  4. 
Parentalia,  or  Memoirs  of  the  family  of  Wren,  1750,  folio. 
An  enlarged  edition  of  the  Typographical  Antiquities  was  pub- 
lished by  the  late  Mr.  W.  Herbert,  vol.  1, 1785,  vol.2,  1786, 
and  vol.  3,  1790.  A  new  and  splendid  edition  of  Ames  and 
Herbert  has  since  been  presented  to  the  world  by  the  Bev.  T. 
Y.  Dibdin. 

It  is  somewhat  extrSordinary  that  Mr.  Cole,  a  celebrated 
Antiquary  and  collector,  who  was  on  friendly  terms  and  cor- 
responded with  Ames,  should  have  drawn  the  following  severe 
character  of  him,  and  which  appears  under  the  head  ''  Biogra^ 
phianJ'  in  the  24th  dumber  of  Sir  £gerton  Brydges's 
Restiiuta^  in  article  3. — After  copying  the  full  title  page  of 
Ames's  Typographical  Antiquities  he  says, 

''  I  have  written  as  follows  on  the  back,  of  the  title-page^-The 
author,  Mr.  Ames,  I  was  well  acquiUDted  with,  having  been  several 
times  to  see  him»  in  order  to  look  over  his  curious  prints,  of  which 
he  had  no  small  collection,  especially  of  English  heads ;  many  of 
which  at  different  times  I  purchased  of  him  to  add  to  my  collection 
of  the  same  sort.  He  lived  in  a  strange  alley  or  lane  in  Wapping : 
was  a  patten-maker,  an  Anabaptist,  with  a  spice  of  Deism  mixed 
with  it.  I  have  often  thought  it  no  small  reproach  and  disgrace  to 
the  Antiquarian  Society,  to  have  so  very  illiterate  a  person  to  be 
their  Secretary  ;  he  could  not  spell,  much  more  write,  English  :  I 
have  several  letters  of  his  by  me  at  this  time  which  prove  it.  It  was 
by  no  means  proper  to  have  such  a  person  in  that  station,  which 
required  reading  aloud  at  the  meetings  of  the  Society,  several  papers 
in  various  languages  often,  of  which  be  was  used  to  make  miserable 
work  ;  more  especially  when  strangers  and  foreigners  happen  to  be 
there,  which  was  often  the  case. 

"  He  was  a  little,  friendly,  good-tempered  man  ;  a  person  of  vast 
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ipfKcttioo  znd  mdustry  in  collecting  curious  old  printed  books, 
pnoti,  and  other  curiosities  both  natural  and  artiticia)»  It  is  to  this 
embC  be  sttriKuted  his  office  of  Secretary  to  the  Society  :  but  surely, 
a  Secretary  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  was  an  odd  appoint* 
aesi  for  a  learned  Society!  He  roust  have  procured  some  one  to 
kre perused  his  book  for  him,  which  yet  is  full  of  blunders,  and 
^of<e  ray  assertion  in  au  hundred  places :  the  printers  would  correct 
tie  fil«  English  and  spelling. 

"  llHut  is  singular,  Mr.  Stephen  Wren  employed  Mr.  Ames,  an 
Isiepesdent,  and  Deist  professed,  to  usher  into  the  world  the  Puren- 
&H«,  or  Memoirs  of  the  Family  of  the  Wrens  in  1750,  which  through- 
act  is  a  most  orthodox  book,  full  of  reflections  upon  the  fanatics  of 
Kiai;  Charles's  time.** 

"The  origin  of  Printing,  by  multiplying  letters,  is  intitled  to  the 
£r&t  place  afte»r  the  invention  of  letters  themselves  (though  it  gives 
L?bt  to  all  other  arts)  remains  itself  in  obscurity.     It  has  been  the 

nbject  of  repeated  discussions Mr.  Meerman  is  the  last  who  has 

vr'ttHi  upon  it,  and  he  has  endeavored  to  reconcile  some  difficulties 
flothi^head  in  bis  *•  Origines  Typographictr,*'  printed  in  1765 ;  and 
tnaslated  and  abridged  by  Mr.  Bowyer,  in  his  two  Essays  on  the 
OHjnn  of  Printing,  1784. 

"The more  we  reflect  on  the  accidental  discovery  by  Laurentius, 
oltbe  effect  produced  by  concave  wooden  types,  the  more  we  won- 
<irr  that  the  mechanics  of  antiquity  should  never  have  applied  the 
foaciTity  of  their  metal  inscriptions  to  the  same  use  as  those  of  their 
mt^lios,  and  their  liquid  colours  to  an  use  similar  to  that  which 
ll»T  nade  in  wax.— But  we  are  not  here  to  extend  our  views  beyond 
<*wown  country.  Whether  Laurentius  of  Haerlem,  Geinsflech,  of 
UeiitK,  or  Gnttenbarg,  at  Strasburgh,  invented  single  wooden  types, 
■fich  certainly  may  be  concluded,  that  the  invention  took  place 
rather  before  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  in  Holland  or  Ger-^ 
ni3T.  We  have  a  fact  established  beyond  controversy,  that  William 
CiXTOK  first  introduced  the  Art  of  Printing  with  fusile  types  into 
EttgUnd;  and  some  suppose  that  Frederic  Corseltis,  or  some 
foreigDer,  used  wooden  types  a  few  years  before  him.  Be  this  as  it 
DST,  Caxton  (an  eminent  mercer  and  negotiator)  within  a  few  years 
ofthe  discovery  of  printing,  is  thought  to  have  printed  a  French 
ro'junce  at  Cologne  in  1464." 

••  William  Caxton  an  Englishman,  memorable  for  having  first  in- 
troduced the  art  of  printing  into  his  native  country,  was  bom  in 
Kent  about  1410,  and  served  an  apprenticeship  to  Robert  Large,  a 
Loedon  mercer,  who  in  1439  was  Lord  Mayor.  On  the  death  of 
his  master,  Caxton  went  to  the  Netherlands,  as  agent  for  the  Mercers' 
conpioy,  in  which  situation  he  continued  about  twenty -three  years, 
ttki reputation  for  probity  and  abilities  occasioned  his  being  employed, 
DJconjnnction  with  Richard  Whitchill,  to  conclude  a  treatyof  com- 
■eree  between  Edward  IV.  and  Phillip  duke  of  Burgundy.  He 
appears  subsequently  to  have  held  some  office  in  the  household  of 
dnke  Charles,  the  son  of  Phillip,  whose  wife,  the  lady  Margaret  of 
York,  distinguished  herself  as  the  patroness  of  Caxton.  Whilst 
»bro«i  he  became  acquainted  with  the  then  newly  discovered  inveu- 
^  of  printing,  by  John  Fust.  At  the  request  of  the  duchess,  his 
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mistress,  be  transUted  from  the  French,  a  work^  which  he  entitled 
«« The  Recuyell  of  the  Historyes  of  Troye,  by  Baoul  le  Feure," 
which  he  printed  at  Cologne,  147  !>  in  folio.  This  book,  considered 
ah  the  earliest  specimen  of  Typography  in  the  English  Language^  is 
reckoned  very  valuable.  At  the  famous  sale  of  the  Duke  of  Rox- 
burgh's library  in  1812,  a  copy  was  purchased  by  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire fur  1060/.  105.,  which  originally  belonged  to  Elizabeth  Gray, 
Qiieenof  Edward  the  Fourth.  A  copy  sold  in  West's  Sale  1773, 
for  82/.  lU.,  an  imperfect  copy  sold  at  Lloyd's  Sale  in  i8i6,  for 
126/.  After  this  he  printed  other  works  abroad,  chiefly  translations 
from  the  French  ;  at  length  having  provided  himself  with  the  means 
of  practising  the  art  in  England,  he  returned  thither,  and  in  1474 
had  a  press  at  Westminster  abbey,  where  he  printed  the  <*  Game  and 
Playe  of  the  Chesse,"  generally  admitted  to  be  the  first  typographi- 
cal work  executed  in  England.  Caxton  continued  to  exercise  hit 
art  for  nearly  twenty  years,  during  which  space  he  produced  between 
fifty  and  sixty  volumes,  most  of  which  were  composed  or  translated 
by  hiiiti^elf.  Among  his  most  distinguished  patrons  were  John  Islip, 
abbot  of  Westminster,  and  those  two  learned  noblemen  John  Tibe- 
tot,  earl  of  Worcester,  and  Anthony  Wydeville,  earl  Rivers.  Caxton 
died  about  1492,  and  was  buried  according  to  some  accounts  at  Camp* 
den  in  Gloucestershire  ;  though  others  state  his  interment  as  having 
taken  place  at  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster.  The  following  lines 
from  his  epitaph  are  characteristic  of  the  age  . 

**  Moder  of  merci,  shylde  him  from  tb'  orribul  f^rnd. 
And  bring  him  lyfF  eternal,  that  never  hath  ynd." 

Ames  devotes  11 G  quarto  pages  to  an  account  of  Caxton,  and  of 
the  Works  that  passed  through  his  press ;  to  Wynken  de  Words, 
the  second  Printer  of  note,  he  has  bestowed  120  pages,  and  to  Richard 
Pinson,  84  pages.  He  has  also  given  portraits  of  the  above  person* 
ages,  with  one  or  two  others,  which  I  insert  as  fac-similes  of  the 
rude  wood  block  devices,  characteristic  of  the  time. 

John  Lettou  and  William  Machlinia,  or  Macklyn,  were  cotempo- 
raries  of  Caxton,  as  well  as  Wynken  de  Worde.  '^Lyttletons  TenureM," 
is  supposed  by  Sir  William  Dugdale,  to  have  been  Printed  by  them 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  YHI.,  and  Dr.  Middleton,  in  his  discourse  on 
Printing,  supposes  the  above  book  to  bave  been  put  to  press  by  the 
Author,  Littleton,  who  died  1481.     It  contains  1 08  leaves  folio. 

Mr.  Ames  has  placed  John  Lettou  with  WUliam  Machlinia  between 
Caxton  and  Wynken  de  Worde  which  authorizes  the  supposition  of 
Sir  Wm   Dugdale,  and  of  Middleton. 

'*  Wynken  de  Worde,  This  famous  printer  was  a  foreigner,  bom 
in  the  dukedom  of  Lorrain,  as  appears  by  the  patent-roll  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Rolls.  Our  first  printer,  Caxton,  when  resident 
abroad,  might  probably  meet  with  him  there,  and  engage  him  to 
come  over  to  England  for  a  servant  or  assistant,  like  as  John  Faust 
at  Mciitz  had  his  lad,  or  servant,  Peter  SheofTer,  whom  they  chose 
for  th^ir  ingenuity  and  promising  parts;  and  their  after  works  shew 
they  were  not  mistaken  in  their  choice.  However  this  be,  he  con- 
tinued in  some  capacity  with  Caxton  till  his  death,  1491  ;  and  printed 
at  his  house  in  ^!V  estminster  afterwards. 

If  he  was  married  or  not,  or  had  relations  that  came  over  with 
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hba  doei  not  appear  by  bis  will ;  yet  we  find  in  the  church -wardens 
■eeooAta  for  St,  Margaret:!  Westminster,  an  entry  made  in  the  year 
llSa.  *•  Item  for  tbe  knell  of  Elizabeth  de  Worde  vi  pence.  Item, 
Far  m  torches,  with  tbe  grete  belle  for  her,  v.  iii."  ^ain,  in  the 
year  1500, —item  for  tbe  knell  Julian  de  Worde,  with  the  grete  bell, 
n-  pence.** 
**  By  bia  connection  with  Mr.  Caxton,  and  on  account  of  this  new 


king  Hen.  VII.  and  grand 
Henry  the  Vlil..   as  be  styles  himself  in  1509;  which  is  tbe  first 
▼«r  of  thns  describidg  himself. 

"  After  the  death  of  Mr.  Caxton,  he  printed,  in  his  house  as  afore* 
said ;  primarily  it  may  be  supposed^  with  his  types,  sometimes  using 
bb  cypher  only,  without  the  printer's  name ;  sometimes  adding  '*  in 
Caxton's  bonse;"  and  at  other  times,  probably  the  latter  part  of  his 
dwelling  there,  adding  ther^o  his  own  name  also.  By  his  colophons 
we  learn  that  be  continued  at  Westminster  until  the  year  1500,  or 
Terr  likely  1501  ;  in  which  year  we  find  in  Mr.  Ames,  an  account  of 
ocly  one  book,  •  Mons  perfectionis,'  without  any  account  where  it 
was  printed ;  but  Palmer's  continuator  has  added  **  ibid,"  which  must 
refer  to  Westminster  preceding  ;  and  he  does  not  mention  any  book 
Drinted  by  him  at  the  Sun  in  Fleet-street  before  .  1503 :  however  I 
ond  ••  The  ordynarye  of  crysten  men"  was  printed  there  in  1502. 
We  do  not  find  any  sign  mentidned  by  him  while  at  Westminster. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  Caxton's  cypher  might  have  been  exhibited 
as  a  sign,  but  we  find  no  imitation  or  this  by  either  Caxton  or  him- 
self." 

He  printed  Bartholomaiu  de  PropriHatihtu  Reruw.-^The  first 
book  printed  on  P^P^i^  made  in  England. 

At  tbe  Duke  of  Roxburgh's  in  1812,  a  copy  sold  for  70/.  7^*  An 
imperfect  copy  at  the  Sale  of  Stanesby  Alchorne,  Esq.  in  1813,  sold 
to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  for  13/.  13s. 

Bowe  Mores  was  of  opinion  that  Wynken  de  Worde  was  his  own 
Letter  Founder,  a  circumstance  that  shews  the  rapid  progress  of  the 
Art  in  Ensland  at  so  early  a  period  ;  in  fact,  the  circumstance  can- 
aot  be  doubted,  for  it  appears  that  Caxton  had  him  employed  with 
Fust*s  servant's,  at  Cologne  ;-^amongst  whom  were  also  said  to  be, 
Pyn&on.  Rood,  Macklin,  and  Letton. 

Tbe  great  advancement  and  improvements  in  this  beautiful  Art, 
during  the  whole  of  the  last  and  present  centuries,  has  been  truly 
astonisbhig ;  aided  by  the  taste  and  talents  of  the  Caslons,  Basker- 
Tille,  Frv,  Figgins,  Thorowgood,  and  others,  as  Type  Founders, 

'*  Riciard  P^son,  Esq.,  was  bom  in  Normandy  in  France,  as 
appears  by  king  Henry's  patent  of  naturalization,  wherein  he  is 
styled  *'  Bicfaardus  Fynson,  in  partibus  Normand,  oriund."  How- 
ever there  were  of  the  same  name  in  England,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
ehurch-warden's  account  for  8t.  Margaret's  Westminster,  in  the 
vear  15M  ;  **  Item,  received  of  Robert  rynson  for  four  tapers  iiii  d." 
Wrfaaps  some  relation  of  his.  There  was  one  also  Philip  Pinson  an 
Englishman,  who  died  of  the  plague,  the  2d  of  December,  1503;  three 
days  after  be  had  been  nominated  to  the  archbishoprick  «f  Tuam,  in 
Ireland.*' 
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**  Whether  this  artist  was  apprentice  to  Mr.  Caxton,  as  intimated 
by  Mr.  Lewis,  is  rather  uncertain;  nor  can  I  see  any  reaspn  for  such 
a'supposition  of  him  any  more  than  of  W.  de  Worde,  whom  he  styles 
his  foreman  or  journeyman  ;  perhaps  these  character*  maybe  equally 
true*  of  them  both,  at  different  periods  of  time.  However  this  be, 
Pvn.eon  himself  in  his  first  edition  of  Chaucer,  calls  Caxton  his  wor» 

shij^.ful  master **  whiche  boke  diligently  ouirsen  &  duely  examined 

by  his  poliitike  reason  and  ouirsight  of  my  worshipful  master  William 
V  axton,"  &c." 

r>Ir.  Allies  intimates  that  our  artist  was  in  such  esteem  with  the 
lady  Margaret,  King  Hen.  V  ll's  mother,  and  other  great  personages^ 
that  he  printed  for  Uiem  all  his  days  ;  but  this  does  not  particularly 
appear. 

i!e  printed  «'  The  life  of  a  Virgyn  caUyd  Petronylla,  whom  Erie 
Flaccus  desired  to  hit  WiiJJ*'  18mo. 

**  A  very  rare  Poetical  Tract,  consisting  only  of  three  leaves,  18mo., 
and  which  at  Townley*s  Sale  in  18I4,  was  sold  for  the  very  moderate 
sum  of  six  guineas,  or  two  guineas  per  leaf,  to  Messrs.  Longman  and 
Co." 

Mr.  Heber  bought  a  copy  at  Home  Tooke's  Sale  in  1818,  for  the 
sum  ofiixpoundi(,  two  shillings,  and  sixpence. 

**  Pyn^on  was  the  first  who  introduced  Roman  letters  to  this  count 
try,  and  he  was  eminently  successful  in  his  publications,  which  con- 
sist chiefly  o^  law  books.     He  is  supposed  to  have  died  about  1529. 

Piiialmanaazaar  intimates  that  this  printer  lived  in  the  utmost  fami- 
liarity and  Iriendfchip  with  W.  de  Worde,  and  quite  undisturbed  by 
any  mutual  emulation  or  rivalship  in  trade ;  the  contrary  rather 
appears  by  their  works,  for  they  are  found  frequently  printing  dif- 
ferent editions  of  the  same  books,  at  or  near  the  same  time  ;  not  as 
partners,  or  the  one's  nante  taken  out,  and  the  other's  inserted  to  a 
certain  number  of  the  same  edition.  He  tells  us  itjdeed  that  they 
printed  several  year  Looks  together  :  perhaps  they  might  bejoined^in 
the  same  privilege  or  licence  tor  printing  them. 

lietjnold  Woolfe,  Esq.,  King*8  Printer,  "He  was  a  man  of  eminence, 
a  gr.od  antiquary,  great  promoter  of  the  reformation,  and  in  favour 
with  king  Henry  VlH.  lord  Cromwell,  archbishop  Cranmer,  &c. 
Jolin  Iceland  was  of  his  acquaintance.  Our  learned  Kentish  anti- 
quary Juiiu  Twine  calls  him  a  German  by  nation,  good  man,  and 
Mi  i)  learned,  and  a  very  faithful  friend  of  bis,  whose  kindness  he  had 
expprionccd  in  prosperity  and  adversity,  and  who,  when  he  was  set 
at  liberty  from  his  imprisonment  in  the  Tower,  took  him  into  his 
house,  situ  squaloreque  obsitum,  and  entertained  him  there  till  he 
could  return  to  Canterbury,  to  his  own  house  and  family.  John 
fetowe  observes  of  him,  that  in  the  year  1549,  the  bones  of  the  dead, 
in  the  Charnel  house  of  St.  Paul's,  amounting  to  more  than  1 000 
cart  loatis,  were  carried  to  Finsbury  field,  and  the  expence  paid  by 
him.  He  spent  25  years  in  collecting  materials  fur  an  universal 
cosiijography  of  all  nations,  which  though  at  his  death  he  left  undi- 
gested, he  thereby  laid  tlie  foundation  of  those  chronicles,  which 
atttrwanls  weie  compiled  by  liaiph  Iloiinshed,  who  frankly  acknow- 
ledged bO  mucii  in  his  dedication  to  lord  liurghleigh.  Those  chron- 
iek-5  Here  published  in  1677  by  John  Harrison  his  son  in  law;  and 
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.^nifi  vith  lai^ge  additions,  in  1587*  by  the  said  John  Harrison,  and 
otftiTs.  We  are  farther  informed  by  Edmund  Howes,  the  oon tinner 
<.!$€owe*s  ADnalSy  that  ifStowe  had  lived  but  one  year  longer,  he 
p^^MMed  to  have  put  in  print  R<*Yne  Woolfes  'chronicle,  which  he 
:-p?mi  and  finished  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Whitgift,  late  archbishop 
sf  CaaterbuTT  ;  but  being  prevented  by  death,  left  the  same  in  his 
stfriy,  orderly  written,  ready  for  the  press  ;  but  it  came  to  nothing.** 
"Hesettlefd  his  printing-office  in  Paul's  Church-yard,  and  set  up 
the  sgQ  of  the  Brazen  Serpent,  which  device  he  used  to  most  of  his 
book%,  tboa^h  he  sometimes  used  that  of  the  tree  of  charity ;  his 
rebus  joa  vill  see  in  the  frontispiece." 

Tae  hoasce,  says  Stowe,  as  1  guess,  he  built  from  tbe  ground,  out 
ef  the  old  cbapei«  which  he  purchased  of  the  king  at  the  dissolution 
ef  monasteries,  where  on  the  same  ground  he  had  several  other  t^^ne- 
riccts«  and  afterwards  purchased  several  leases  of  the  dean  and  chap-  . 
terx^Su  Paul's.  He  followed  his  business  of  printing  with  great 
rrpstation  for  many  years,  and  printed  for  archbishop  Cranmer 
aost  of  his  pieces^  and  for  others  of  great  note  Henry  Binneiiian 
was  servant  to  him,  who  afterwards  proved  a  good  printer,  and  used 
tke  same  device  of  the  Brazen  Serpent ;  as  also  did  John  Shepperde, 
saother  of  hU  apprentices. 

•*  He  was  the  first  who  had  a  patent  for  being  a  -printer  to  the 
s'a?  in  I^atin,  Greek  and  Hebrew  ;  by  which  he  was  authorized  to 
i-i  nia  bookseller  and  stationer,  and  to  print  and  publish  all  sorts  of 
bt>9ks  in  the  said  languages,  as  also  Gre<*k  and  Latin  Grammars, 
aithottgh  nixed  with  English  ;  and  likewise  charts,  maps,  and  such 
vister  things,  which  might  be  at  any  time  useful  and  necessary."  He 
I  rioted, 

•*  JamcM  Strvingham  Yates's,  Castell  of  Cuurtesie,  whtreuiUo  is  adjoyned 
tkg  HMe  of  Humiliiie,  with  the  Chariulof  Chastitie,  thereunto  atu 
mocd,  1682." 

A  Copy  sold  at  the  Sale  of  G.  Sfeeven's,  1800,  for  £2  10s.  And 
another  at  Saunders's  Sale  Room,  1818  for  £23  10s. 

Jukm  Dity,  Daye,  ot  Dale,  was  born  in  St.  Peter's  parish,  Dimwich 
ia  Suffolk,  to  which  he  left  a  gift;  as  appears  by  the  papers  of  the 
late  Thom2is  Martin,  Esq. ;  of  Paulsgrave,  from  Mr.  Lp  Neve.  He 
is  SBppo»ed  to  have  been  descended  from  a  good  family,  buried  at 
Bradley- Par va,  in  that  county.  He  bore  for  his  arms,  ermin,  on  a 
fesb  indented,  two  eaglets  displayed;  his  crest,  out  of  a  ducal  coro- 
c*t,  a  denii  eagle  with  wings  expanded  ermin.  He  first  began  print- 
iLg  a  little  above  Holbom  conduit ;  and  about  1 549  removed  into 
Alder^pite,  where  he  printed,  and,  for  his  greater  convenience,  ac- 
cording to  Stowe,  built  much  on  the  wall  of  the  city,  towards  St. 
Ami's  church  ;  he  kept  also,  at  the  same  time,  several  shops  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  town,  where  his  books  were  sold.  He  had  a  li- 
cense in  September,  1552,  to  print  the  Catechism,  which  K.  Edw. 
Ti  had  cauAed  to  be  set  forth,  both  in  Latin  and  in  English  :  but  as 
lUvDold  WouMe  had  a  former  privilege  for  all  Latin  books,  he  ^eeins 
to  have  applied  for  redress  ;  accordingly  among  Cecil's  papers,  pub- 
fiahed  by  the  Hev.  Mr.  Hains  in  1740,  page  128,  is  this  memoran. 
^jomz — ••  Item,  that  were  one  Day,  hath  a  priviledge  for  the  cate- 
chisme,  and  one  Beyne   Wolfe,  who  hath  a  former  priviledge  for 
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LatjD  Books  they  may  jovne  in  printing  of  the  sayd  catecbisme." 
HoweTer»  it  appears  to  nave  been  determined  that  Wolie  should 
print  it  in  Latiq,  and  Day  in  English «  for  thus  we  find  it  printed  ; 
and  Day  in  another  license,  dated  25  March,  1553,  had  privilege  to 
print  it  only  in  English,  with  a  brief  of  an  A  B  C,  thereunto  an- 
nexed :  Also,  for  the  printing  and  reprinting  all  such  works  and 
books,  devised  and  compiled  by  John  (Ponet)  now  bishop  of  Winton» 
or  by  Tho.  Beacon,  professor  of  divinity  ;  so  that  no  such  book,  be 
in  any  wise  repugnant  to  the  holy  scriptures,  or  proceedings  in  reli- 
gion, and  the  laws  of  the  realm." 

He  printed  "  The  Whole  Psalter  translated  into  English  Metre, 
which  contaitieth  an  hundred  aud fifty  Psalms,** 

It  is  so  scarce,  that  Mr«  Strype  tells  us  he  could  never  get  sight 
of  it ;  and  Warton,  in  his  "  History  of  English  Poetry,"  points  it  oat 
as  a  great  rarity>  adding  "  Jt  certainly  would  he  deemed  a  fortunate 
acquisition  to  those  capricious  Students,  who  labor  to  collect  a  library  of 
rarities.*' 

"  Its  rarity  is  conjectured  to  arise  from  the  circumstance  of  only  a 
few  copies  having  been  given  away  to  the  nobility,  by  the  Arch- 
bishop's wife  Margaret,  to  whom  Fuller,  in  his  **  Church  History,'* 
has  given  a  very  high  character.*' 

ATr.  Ames  then  continues  to  give  a  full  account  of  all  the  eminent 
Printers  from  Julian  Notary  in  1498,  and  William  Faques  in  1500, 
down  to  William  Aspley,  and  John  Bailie,  in  1 600,  with  a  general 
history  of  Printing  from  its  origin  to  that  period ;  this  elaborate 
Work,  with  Mr.  Herbert's  additions,  form  1875  quarto  pages,  and 
Mr.  Dibden's  edition  still  enl&rges  it. 

Mr.  Herbert,  after  his  labours  in  correcting  and  enlarging  Ames's 
Typography,  from  a  single  volume,  to  three  extensive  ones,  concludes 
his  history  of  Printers,  and  Printing  in  England  at  page  1467,  and 
in  the  following  one,  thus  commences  his  history  of 

PRINTING  IN  SCOTLAND. 

Since  an  account  has  been  given  of  printing  in  England,  I  shall 
now  proceed  to  offer  a  few  hints,  relating  to  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  art  in  Scotland,  which  may  be  of  use  to  such  as  would  pursue 
this  subject  further,  in  that  formerly  antient  kingdom. 

The  late  ingenious  Jambs  Watbom,  who  with  Frecbairn  obtained 
a  patent  from  Q.  Anne,  for  printing  in  Scotland  and  was  afterwards 
one  of  his  majesty's  printers  there  in  the  time  of  K.  Oeorge  the 
first,  did  in  the  year  1713,  publish  a  short  history  of  the  art  of  print- 
ing, containing  an  account  of  its  invention  and  progress  in  Europe  ; 
to  which  he  added  a  preface,  wherein  he  mentions  three  or  four 
books,  and  as  many  printers  of  Scotland  within  my  assigned  time  ; 
that  is,  from  the  introduction  of  the  art  there,  to  the  year  1600» 
which  I  shall  take  notice  of  in  their  proper  place.  He  indeed  sup- 
poses they  had  the  art  of  printing  early  from  their  having  a  constant 
trade  with  the  Low  Countries ;  from  their  cases  and  presses  being 
all  of  the  Dutch  make,  till  of  late  years  ;  from  their  manner  of  work- 
ing, in  distributing  the  letter  on  hand  with  the  face  from  us  and  the 
nick  downwards  ;  and  their  making  ink,  as  the  printers  there  do  at 
this  day  ;  but  that  the  books  may  be  lost,  being  either  lives  of  saints 
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asd  kgvadary  miracles,  or  of  devotions  then  in  vogue,  carried  away 
bt  dw  finest^,  who  fled  bejood  the  seaj  or  destroyed  by  the  zeal  of 
tte  reformers.  His  further  account  of  the  Scotch  printers  are  later 
thiD  my  time.** 

**  The  first  book  I  have  found  mentioned  by  any,  is,  A  breviary  of 
the  dinreh  of  Aberdeen,  printed  at  Edinburgh  1509,  thirty-five  years 
sAtf  the  introduction  of  this  art  by  William  Caxton.  The  account 
Mr.  Ames  bad  of  this,  is  in  a  letter  directed  to  his  good  friend.  Dr. 
Mm  Mitchell,  from  Mr.  Charles  Mackey,  professor  of  history  in  the 
nivenity  of  Edinburgh.  '<The  art  with  us  is  as  early  as  1509.  I 
nasgine,  though  I  am  not  certain,  that  I  have  found  Mr.  Ames's 
fooeber  for  it.  Mr.  John  Ker,  late  humanity  professor  here,  gave 
Bto  the  lawyers  library  an  old  breviary  in  octavo,  for  the  use  of 
Aberdeen,  but  the  title  page,  and  some  sheets  at  the  end  are  want- 


In  1510,  another  Breviary,  was  printed  at  Edinburgh,  and  Mr. 
Herbert  remarks  that  they  evince  that  Mr.  Watson*s  conjectures 
were  well  founded. 

Durii^  the  succeeding  space  of  forty  years,  to  the  middle  of  the 
15lh  century,  about  twelve  books  only  were  printed  in  Scotland. 

Mr.  Herbert,  after  devoting  upwards  of  fifty  pages  in  describing 
Phating  in  Scotland,  from  1509  to  the  close  of  1600  ;  proceeds  to 
the  foliowmg  aooount  of 

PRINTING  IN  IRELAND. 

Ireland  was  one  of  the  last  European  states  into  which  the  art  of 
printing  was  introduced.  Mr.  Ames  used  his  best  endeavours  to 
form  thence  an  account  of  its  rise  and  progress  in  that  kingdom  be- 
fore  1600  ;  but  all  the  information  be  received  was  the  following : 

Extract  of  a  Jitter  from  Doctor  Ruttt,  of  Dublin,  dated  June  28, 
1744,  to  Dr.  William  Clark,  of  London, 

Thy  commission  for  furnishing  a  catalogue  of  books  printed  in 
Ireland  l>efore  the  year  1600, 1  think  1  have  had  pretty  good  opporo 
tunities  of  executing,  and  have  accordingly  made  use  of  them. 
First,  I  had  an  acquaintance  with  a  learned  antiquary,  who  has  made 
things  of  this  sort  his  particular  study  for  many  years,  who  is  able 
to  famish  me  with  but  one  book,  which  he  can  assure  me  to  have 
heen  printed  within  that  period,  which  is  tliis: 

''The  book  of  common  prayer,  and  administration  of  the  sacraments, 
sad  other  ceremonies  of  the  church  of  England.  Dublinse  in  officina 
Hamphredi  Poweli.  Cum  privilegto  ad  imprimendum  solum,  anno 
Domini  1551.**     In  black  letter,  a  large  quarto. 

Next,  1  had  recourse  to  the  large  library  of  Dr.  Worth,  a  late 
cnioent  physician  here«  who  was  eminently  curious  in  collecting  an- 
tient  pieces,  but  there  I  found  but  one  printed  here  so  early  as  1 033. 
Lastly,  on  perusing  the  catalogue  of  the  college  library,  I  found 
vithin  the  period  by  thee  limited,  but  that  one  individual  book,  as 
sbofe  recited.  The  truth  is,  printing  is  but  of  a  very  late  date  in 
Irelsnd.  Here  were  indeed  sofne  few  authors  within  that  period, 
bot  their  works  were  printed  abroad  as  in  England,  Frsuce,  Flanders, 
Italy,  ftc.  Even  down  to  1700  very  few  books  were  printed  here, 
but  whatever  was  written  here,  was  generally  printed  in  London; 
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* 

even  now  the  printing  trade  here  cunsists  chiefly  in  reprinting  books  i 

printed  in  London,  and  they  that  value  their  reputation,  commonly  * 

send  their  writinQ:s  to  England  to  be  printed.     And  this  is  all  the  i 

satisfaction  in  ray  power  to  give  thy  friend,  on  this  account,  ^ 

**  The  following  books  purporting  to  have  been  printed  at  Water- 
ford,  are  thouglit  to  have  been  printed  in  England,  having  no  iissur-  ^ 
ance  of  any  press   being  set  up  so  early  at  Waterford  ;    besides  it  ^ 
must   have  been  as  dangerous  printing  these  books   openly   there 
during  queen  Mary's  reign  as  in  England  ;  therefore  they  more  pro-               '' 
perly  belong  to  our  General  History  :  however  we  have  given   them 
a  place  here  ;  one  of  them  bearing  the  superscription  ;  and  the  other 
having  the  same  types,  on  the  authority  of  Maunsell."  ^ 

<<  Warranted  tidings   from   Ireland, "  was  the  first  newspaper 
printed  here,  which  was  in  1641." 

In  noticing  Printing  in  England,  at  the  commencement  of  the  17th 
century,  I  alluded  to  the  Elder  Bowyer,  and  referred  to  the  works 
that  passed  through,  or  were  connected  with  his  press  to  the  year 
1732,  which  with  Mr.  Nichols's  mass  of  Literary  information, 
occupies  a  volume  of  700  pages. 

In  1712-13,  the  elder  Bowyer,  after  having  for  thirteen  years 
pursued  business  with  unremitted  industry  and  unsullied  reputation, 
was,  in  one  fatal  night,  reduced  to  absolute  want,  by  a  calamitous 
fire.  Every  one  who  knew  the  respectable  sufferer  was  instant  and 
anxious,  either  to  relieve,  or  to  sympathize  in  his  great  affliction  ; 
and  Mr.  Bowyer  on  this  occasion,  received  from  Pean  Stanhope 
one  of  the  most  excellent  and  affecting  letters  that  so  melancholy  an 
event  could  be  supposed  to  suggest*  It  was  written  in  haste  the  very 
day  after  ;  and  speaks  indubitably,  the  language  of  the  heart. 

The  younger  Bowyer  never  forgot  this  striking  testimony  of  re- 
gard for  his  parent.  « 

A  bimilar  accident  occurred  in  the  Office  of  Mr.  Nichols,  in  1808, 
nearly  a  century  afterwards. — In  both  instances  Literary  property  to 
a  vast  amount  was  destroved. 

Of  the  second  Wm.  Bowyer,  (born  1699,  died  1777,)  son  of  the 
preceding — Mr.  Nichols  gives  a  voluminous  account,  and  of  the 
annals  of  his  Press  from  1732  to  1777.  Mr.  N.  entered  into  part- 
nership with  him  in  1766. 

I  shall  now  select  the  following  abridged  account  of  him,  which 
appears  in  Gouton,  from  the  Gentleman's  Magazine.  **  Willi  a  u 
Bowyer  an  English  printer  and  classical  scholar  of  eminence  in  the 
last  century,"  was  a  native  of  London,  where  his  father,  also  a  prin- 
ter, carrii'd  on  business.  The  son  acquired  the  rudiments  of  learning 
under  Ambrose  Bonwicke,  a  nonjuring  clergyman,  and  was  after- 
wards admitted  a  sizar  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  but  left 
the  university  without  a  degree  in  1722,  and  became  an  associate  in 
trade  with  his  father.  In  1729  he  obtained  the  office  of  printer,  of 
the  votes  of  the  hour^e  of  commons,  which  he  held  nearly  50  years. 
He  was  subsequently  appointed  printer  to  the  Society  of  Antiquarians, 
of  which  learned  body  he  was  admitted  a  member  ;  and  on  the  death 
of  Samuel  Richardson  in  1761,  the  interest  of  Lord  Macclesfield 
procured  him  the  appointment  of  printer  to  the  Royal  Society.  In 
J  768  he  was  nominated  printer  of  the  journals  of  the  bouse  of  Lords 
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ttd  the  rolls  of  PariiAinent.     He  died  in   1777>  aged  78,  and  was 

ntcrred  ia  the  church  of  Low   Lay  ton  in   Essex.     By  bis  wiJI   he 

ix^eemChed  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  in  trust  to  the  Stationers* 

CeapaDTy  for  the  relief  of  decayed  printers  or   compositort*.     His 

priscipai  literarj  production  was  an  edition  of  the  New  Testament 

;•  Gmrky  with  critical  notes  and  emendations.     He   also  published 

ifTeral  pbilolvgical  tracts,  and  added  notes  and  observations^to  some 

C'f  the  learned  works  that  issued  from   bis  press.     About  ten  years 

frevtous  to  his  deceane,  he  entered  into  partnership  with  Mr.  John 

Nicfaol««  who  shortly  after  that  event  published  a  small  volume  of 

bMeraphical  anecdotes  of  Bowyer  and  his  learned  cotemporaries, 

vkicb  foroied  theltasis  of  his  "  Literary  anecdotes  of  the  18th  Cen- 

tary,"  9  vols.  8vo.,  a  work  containing  a  vast  mass  of  indigested  ma- 

temls  for  &  history  of  Bnglish  literature  during  the  period  to  which 

it  relates." 

It  is  highlj  creditable  to  Bowyer  and  to  Nichols,  in  having  main- 
tuned  the  highest  respect  from  the  first  rate  Literary  characters  for 
laoire  than  a  century,  and  it  is  no  less  remarkable,  that  they  have 
printed  the  Votes  of  Parliament  not  only  during  that  period,  than  it 
aaat  be  gratlfjing,  that  they  are  now  printed  by  J.  B.  Nichols,  Esq., 
Soo  and  sacces.^or  to  as  extraordinary  a  man,  as  an  author  and 
pnater,  as  the  last  century  has  produced. 

Mr.  Niehoh  does  not  appear  to  have  been  ambitious  of  printing, 
vfaat  is  called ^ae  work,  hot  pres^ng,  &c.     He  left  that  to  Benxley, 
Bnbmer,  Dartsan^   Wkittingham  and  others,  who  were  particularly 
hid  out  for  the  /Ute,  or  superior  style  of  Printing — in  fact  Mr.   N — 
from  the  very  nature  and  extent  of  his  avocations  and  occupation, 
eoold  not  attend  to  the  minutiie  of  that  branch  of  the  trade,  so  pecu- 
bar  to  itself.     I  have  before  observed  that  from  this  voluminous 
Writer,  having  not  only  Printed  all  his  ovm   Works,   (exceeding  bp- 
wards  of  one  hundred  Volumes,)  but  also  Edited  and  Printed  the 
most  extensive  Monthly  Periodical  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  and 
the  Fotet  of  the  House  of  Commoms,  besides  general  work,  for  more 
than  half  a  century,  the  tedious  process  of  fine  Work,  pressing,  and 
hot-pressing-,  &c.,  could  not  be  contemplated  or  expected.     The  Gen- 
tleman's Magazine  alone  may  almost  be  considered  a  closely  printed 
Monthly  Volume. 

Mr.  Joku  Bowyer  Nichols  is  following  similar  noble  pursuits  to 
those  of  his  late  amiable  Father,  who  states,  that  his  son  was  enjoined 
by  the  great  antiquarian  Oough,  to  assist  his  executors  in  trans- 
mitting his  Library  to  Oxford  ;  and  Owen  Manning  acknowledges 
hi«  great  obligations  to  him,  for  his  indefati^rable  attention  in  cor- 
recting his  History  of  Surrey.— Mr.  J.  B.  Nichols  also  edited  the 
last  e£tion  of  the  Life  and  Errors  of  John  Dunton,  has  displayed 
coDiiderable  literary  taste,  and  been  an  ornament  to  his  profession 
as  a  printer. 

TYPE  FOUNDING. 

Of  the  improvement  in  Type  Founding  from  the  time  of  our  pre- 
decessors, down  to  the  commencement  of  the  18th  century,  Caslon 
appears  the  first,  and  the  family  ever  since  have  continued  to  main- 
Urn  its  pre-eminence. 
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Mt,  Nichols  g-ives  a  long  and  interesting  account  of  bSm  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  his  Work.     I  can  only  seltet  the  following! 

Mr.  William  Caslan,  born  in  that  part  of  th6  town  of  Hales  Owen 
which  is  situated  in  Shropshire,  in  1692«  and  who  is  justlj  styled  by 
Mr.  Bowe  Mores  the  **  Goryph»us  of  Letter  .founders/'  was  not 
trained  to  that  business  ;  "  which  is  a  handv  woi'k,  so  concealed  among 
the  artificer  of  it,'*  that  Mr.  Moxon,  in  his  indefatigable  researches 
on  that  subject,'  **  could  not  discover  that  any  one  had  taught  it  any 
other ;  but  e?ery  one  that  had  used  it,  learnt  it  of  his  own  genuine 
inclination." 

Mr.  Gaslon's  first  residence  was  in  Vine-street  in  the  Minories, 
where  one  considerable  branch  of  bis  employment  was  to  make  tools 
for  the  book*binders  and  for  the  chasing  of  silver  plate.  Whilst  he 
was  engaged  in  this  employment,  the  elder  Mr.  Bowyer  accidentally 
saw  in  the  shop  of  Mr.  Daniel  Browne,  bookseller,  near  Temple  Bar, 
the  lettering  of  a  boolc  uncommonly  neat ;  and  enquiring  who  the 
Artist  was  by  whom  the  letters  were  made,  Mr  Caslon  was  intro- 
duced to  his  acquaintance,  and  was  taken  by  him  to  Mr.  James's 
Foundry  in  Bartholomew  close.  Caslon  had  never  before  that  tipio 
seen  any  part  of  the  business ;  and  being  asked  by  his  friend  if  he 
thought  he  could  undertake  to  cut  types,  he  requested  a  single  day 
to  consider  of  the  matter,  and  then  replied  he  bad  no  doubt  but  he 
could.  From  this  answer  Mr.  Bowyer  lent  him  200/.  Mr.  Bettenham 
lent  him  the  same  sum,  and  Watts  100^ ;  and  by  that  assistance  our 
ingenious  Artist  applied  himself  assiduously  to  his  new  pursuit,  and 
was  eminently  successful  — The  three  printers  above  mentioned  were 
of  course  his  constant  customers. 

In  the  Universal  Magazinefor  June  1750,  is  a  good  view  of  Mr. 
Gaslon's  workshop  in  Cb  is  well  .street,  with  portraits  of  six  of  his 
workmen.  Mr.  Caslon  was  three  times  married.  The  name  of  his 
second  wife  was  Longman  ;  of  the  third  Waters,  and  with  each  of 
these  ladies  he  had  a  good  fortune.  The  abilities  of  his  son  William 
appeared  to  great  advantage  in  a  specimen  of  types  of  the  learned 
-  languages  in  1748— His  younger  son,  Mr.  Thomas  Caslon,  was 
Master  of  the  SMLtioners'  Company  in  1782;  and  died  March  29, 
1J83. 

Mr.  William  Caslon  died  in  1778,  leaving  a  Widow  who  conducted 
the  business  with  extraordinary  ability,  until  her  death,  on  the'23rd 
of  October,  1795 — Aged  about  70.  After  the  death  of  the  mother* 
there  were  still  two  very  large  foundries  carried  on  ;  one  of  them  by 
a  third  William  Caslon,  who  having  quitted  Moor  fields,  had  become 
the  purchaser  of  the  Jackson  foundry  in  Dorset-street ;  since  given 
4ip  to  his  son,  a  fourth  WiUiam  Caslon^  a  young  man  of  considerable 
abilities,  to  whom  I  cannot  recommend  a  better  model  than  his  great 
grand-father,  who  was  universally  esteemed  as  a  first-rate  artist,  a 
•  tender  master,  and  an  honest,  friendly,  and  benevolent  man— The 
original  foundry  in  Chiswell-street  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Charles 
Catheiwood,  a  distant  relation,  who  died  June  7,  1809,  set.  45  ;  and 
is  now  carried  on  by  Mr.  Henry  Caslon  (another  great-grandson  of 
the  first  William)  under  the  firm  of  Caslon  and  Livermore. 

Jackson  and  CoUrelly  were  eminent  in  their  day.  Mr.  Jackson  had 
acquired  some  considerable  property,  the  bulk  of  which,  having  left 
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sddttM,  he  directed  to  be  equally  diirided  between  fourteen  nephews 
sd  oiecc^  On  bia  only  apprentice,  Mr.  Vincent  Figgins,  the  roan- 
tit  of  his  predeoesaor  bas  fallen.  With  an 'ample  portion  of  his 
M  iBstroctor't  reputation  be  inberits  a  considerable  share  of  hia 
taieit*  and  bia  industry  ;  and  bas  distinguisbed  himself  by  tbe  many 
b«iBtifal  specimeDa  he  bas  produced^  and  particularly  of  Oriental 
types. 

figgim  and  Tkorowgood,  have  always  stood  high  in  tbe  estimation 
of  fint  rate  jndg>es ;  tbey  are  succeeding  in  all  t^B  beauties,  chaste- 
aeOf  and  improTcmenta  of  tbe  Art. 

Tee  Ffffi  have  alao  been  eminent  in  this  beautiful  art»  particularly 
Edtamd^  wbom  Wait  in  bis  BibUot/uca  Brit,  thus  designates* 

"EdmuMd  Fry^  M.D.,  produced  speoimena  of  Printing  Types, 
1769-98.  also  Pantograpbia ;  contaioing  copies  of  all  the  known  Al- 
yhibeCi  in  tbe  world,  and  specioiens  of  all  well  authenticated  lan- 
guges,  in  a  burn  octavo  Toluroe,  price  2  guineas ;  this  interesting 
aad  laboriona  Work,  is  executed  with  great  neatness." 

Mr.  JOHN  BASKERYILLE. 

I  cannot  alightly  pass  by  tbis  extraordinary  Letter  Founder* 
Printer,  Paper  maker.  Ink  maker,  &c — In  my  '<  History  and  Topo* 
grapby  of  Warwickshire,**  I  devoted,  with  the  aid  of  bisBioffrapbers, 
shout  a  d<iaeD  pages  to  bim»  of  which  I  bere  present  a  small  portion. 
Mr.  Mutton  aaya,  '*  be  was  in  succession — a  stone  cutter,  a  school- 
aaster,  a  japanner,  and  lastly  an  eminent  tvpe  founder  and  printer; 
he  gave  bis  name  to  tbe  first,  and  bis  establishment  and  fame  to  that 
of  tbe  other.  Tbe  pen  of  the  historian  rejoices  in  the  actions  of  tbe 
great ;  tbe  fame  of  tbe  deserving,  like  an  oak  tree,  is  of  sluggish 
eroul^,  tbe  present  generation  Becomes  debtor  to  him  who  excels, 
oat  tbe  future  will  repay  that  debt  with  more  than  simple  interest. 
Tbs  still  voice  of  fame  may  warble  in  bis  ears  towards  the  close  of 
life,  but  her  trumpet  seldom  sounds  in  full  clarion,  till  those  ears  are 
stepped  by  the  finger  of  death." 

Of  Mr.  John  Baskerville,  Mr.  Nichols,  wbo  appears  like  myself  to 
have  been  indebted  to  Mr.  Hutton,  states  that  ''this  celebrated 
printer  was  born  at  Wolverlv,  in  tbe  county  of  Worcester,  in  1706, 
bor  to  tbe  paternal  estate  of  £60  per  annum,  which  in  fifty  years 
sfter,  while  in  his  own  possession,  bad  increased  to  £90,  and  this 
estate,  with  an  exemplary  filial  piety  and  generosity,  be  allowed  to 
bis  parents  until  their  deaths,  which  happened  at  an  advanced  age.'* 
Mr.  Nichols  says  that  be  was  broueht  up  to  no  occupation,  but  Mr. 
Htttton  asserta  that  he  was  trained  to  that  of  a  stone  cutter,  but 
tbey  agree  as  to  his  becoming  a  schoolmaster  in   1726,  and  that  in 
sbout  ten  vears  after  he  taught  school  in  Birmingham,  and  wrote  an 
excellent  hand.      Both  circumstances  account  for  his  subsequent 
skill  Mid  talent  in  the  formation  of  letters.     It  appears  that  he  was 
not  even  confined  to  his  early  predilections,  for  previously  to  bis  at- 
tempt at  printing,  he  found  that  painting  accorded  with  bis  taste,and 
ia  despite  of  the  odium  cast  upon,  what  is  termed  "tea  board  painting,'* 
he  entered  into  that  lucrative  branch  at  his  then  residence.  No.  22, 
ia  Moor^treet.     His  bioffrapber,  Hutton,  observes  that,  in  1 745, "  be 
took  a  building  lease  of  about  eight  acres  north  west  of  the  town,  to 
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which  he  gave  the  name  of  Ea^y  hill,  converted  it  into  a  little  Eden, 
and  built  a  house  in  the  centre  ;  but  the  town,  as  if  constcious  of  his 
merit,  followed  his  retrbat,  and  surrounded  it  with  buildings.  Here 
he  continued  the  business  of  a  japanner  for  life  ;  his  carriage,  (each 
pannel  of  which  was  a  distinct  picture,  and  might  be  considered  as 
the  pattern  card  of  his  trade,)  was  drawn  by  a  beautiful  pair  of  cream 
coloured  horses.  His  inclination  for  letters  induced  him  in  1750,  to 
turn  his  thoughts  to  the  press.  He  spent  many  years  in  the  uncer- 
tain pursuit,  sank  £600  before  he  could  produce  one  letter  to  please 
himself,  and  some  thousands  before  the  shallow  stream  of  profit 
began  to  Bow.  Hia  first  attempt,  in  1756,  was  a  quarto  edition  of 
Virgil,-— price  one  guinea,  now  worth  several."  This  according  ta 
Nichols,  he  reprinted  in  1758,  and  was  employed  by  the  University 
of  Oxford  upon  an  entirely  new-faced  Greek  type. 

The  talents  of  Mr.  Ba^kerville  were  now  very  generally  appreciated; 
the  celebrated  Mr.  Derrick,  m  a  letter  to  the  £ari  of  Cork,  July  15, 
1760,  containing  a  description  of  Birmingham,  says,  <<  I  need  not 
remind  your  Lordship,  that  Baskerville,  one  of  the  best  printers  in 
the  world,  resides  near  this  town.  His  house  stands  at  about  half-a- 
mile*s  distance,  on  an  eminence  that  commands  a  fine  prospect.  I 
paid  him  a  visit  and  was  received  with  great  politeness,  though  an 
entire  stranger.  His  apartments  are  elegant  ;  his  staircase  is'  par- 
ticularly curious  ;  and  the  room  in  which  he  dines,  and  calls  a  stnoak- 
ing  room,  is  very  handsome.  The  grate  and  furniture  belonging  to 
it  are,  I  think,  of  bright  wrought  iron,  and  cu8t  him  a  good  round 
sum.  He  has  just  completed  an  elegant  octavo  common  prayer 
book  ;  has  a  scheme  for  publishing  a  fulio  edition  of  the  Bible ;  and 
will  soon  finish  a  beautiful  collection  of  fables,  by  the  ingenious  Mr. 
Dodsley.  He  manufactures  his  own  paper,  types  and  ink  ;  and  they 
are  remarkably  good.  This  ingenious  artist  carries  on  a  great  trade 
in  the  japan  way,  in  which  he  shewed  several  useful  articles  such  as 
candlesticks,  stands,  salvers,  waiters^  bread  baskets,  tea  boards,  &c., 
eles^antly  designed  and  highly  finished.  Baskerville  is  a  great  che- 
risher  of  genius,  which  Tie  loses  no  opportunity  of  cultivating." 

In  1764,  Mr.  Baskerville  received  the  following  curious  letter 
from  the  celebrated  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin. 

**  Craven-street,  London,  1764." 

"  Dear  Sir, 

**  Let  me  give  you  a  pleasant  instance  of  the  prejudice  some  have 
entertained  against  your  work.  Soon  after  I  returned,  discoursing 
with  a  gentleman  respecting  the  artists  of  Birmingham,  he  said, 
•*  you  would  be  the  means  of  blinding  all  the'people  in  the  nation,  for 
the  strokes  of  your  letters,  being  too  thin  and  narrow,  hurt  the  eye, 
and  he  never  could  read  a  line  of  them  without  pain.*'  '*  I  thought 
(said  I)  you  were  going  to  complain  of  the  gloss  on  the  paper  some 
object  to."  *•  No,  no,  (says  he)  1  have  heard  that  mentioned,  but  it 
is  not  that,  it  is  in  the  natural  and  easy  proportion  between  the  height 
and  thickness  of  the  stroke,  which  makes  the  common  printing  so 
much  more  comfortable  to  the  eye."  You  see  this  gentleman  was  a 
connoisseur.  In  vain  I  endeavoured  to  support  your  character 
against  the  charge  ;  he  knew  what  he  felt,  and  could  see  the  reason 
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dk,  tad  iev«ral  other  gentlemen  among  his  friends  had  made  the 
«K  ohscrratioiift.  &c.      Yesterday  he  cidJed  to  visit  me,  when  mis- 
divfcosij  beot  to  try  bis  jodgment,  1  stept  into  my  closet,  tore  off 
t^tep  of  Mr.  Gaslon's  specimen,  and  produced  it  to  him  as  yours, 
hw^  with  me  from  Birmingham,  saving.  "  I  had  been  examining 
ttflDce  be  spoke  to  me,  and  could  not  for  my  life  perceive  the  dis- 
fropomon  he  mentioned,  desiring  him  to  point  it  out  to  me."    He 
misiiy  undertook  it,  and  went  over  the  several  founts,  shewing  me 
cT07%bere  wh&t    he   thought  instances  of  that  disproportion,  and 
ielsped,  "that  he  could  not  then  read  the  specimen  without  feeling 
»«y  strongly  the  pain  he  had  mentioned  to  me."    I  spared  him  that 
tBf  the  confiiaioD  of  being  told,  that  these  were  the  types  he  had  been 
readimr  all  his  life,    with  so  much  ease  to  his  eyes ;  the   types   his 
idored  Xewton  is  printed  with,  on  which  he  has  pored  not  a  little  ; 
SAT,  the  very  types  his  own  ]book  is  printed  with,  for  he  is  himself  an 
Acthor,  and  yet  never  discovered  this  painful  disproportion  in  them, 
tU  he  thought  they  were  yours/' 

"  I  am,  &c." 

"B.  FRANKLIN." 

In  1765,  he  applied  to  Dr.  Franklin,  then  at  Paris,  and  afterwards 
lufaassador  from  America,  to  sound  the  Literati,  respecting  the 
parcha^e  of  his  types  ;  but  received  for  answer,  *•  That  the  French 
rcJaced  by  the  war  in  1756,  were  so  far  from  pursuing  schemes  of 
tastir,  that  they  were  unable  to  repair  the  public  buildings,  but  suf- 
ftftd  the  scaffolding  to  rot  before  them."  After  this  we  hear  nothing 
o^AIr.  Baskerville  as  a  printer.  *  He  died  without  issue,  in  Jan.  8, 
I7T5:  bat  it  is  psLinful  to  observe,  that  in  the  last  solemn  act  of  his 
i:ic,  he  seriously  avowed  his  total  disbelief  of  Christianity. 

I  have  a  copy  of  his  Will,  but  some  parts  of  it  are  objectionable, 
«Uch  the  following  inscription  on  his  tomb  would  imply  : 

"  Stranger, 

••  Beneath  this  stone,  in  uncofisecrated  ground,  a  friend  to  the  liber* 
t.c3  of  mankind  directed  his  body  to  be  inurned." 

*•  May  hh  fzample  contribute  to  emancipate  thy  mind from  the 

iile  ftars  of  Supertiition  and  the  wicked  arts  of  Priesthood/' 

TLtf  principal  part  of  his  fortune,  amounting  to  about  £12,000,  he 
^^ift  to  hi:»  widow ;  who  sold  the  stock,  and  retired  to  the  house 
«'ui^h  her  husband  had  built. 

Many  efforts  were  used  after  his  death  to  dispose  of  the  types  ;  but 
to  yurcLasi^r  could  be  found  in  the  whole  commonwealth  of  letters. 
Tie  aniTersities  rejected  the  offer.  (Hutton  says  coldly)  *'  The 
Lt  I'dcn  bock&ellers  (Mr.  Nichols  says)  preferred  the  sterling  types 
^f  Ca&Ion  atid  his  apprentice,  Jackson.'*  Hutton  says,  *<  they  under- 
tund  no  science  like  that  of  profit.  The  valuable  property,  there- 
fore, lay  a  dead  weight,  till  purchased  by  a  literary  society  at  Paris, 
m  ITTy,  for  jtSTOO.  Invention  seldom  pays  the  inventor.  If  you  . 
uk  «hat  fortune  Baskerville  ought  to  have  been  rewarded  with? 
1  lie  niubt  that  can  be  comprised  in  five  figures.  If  you  further  ask 
ibst  he  possessed  ? — the  least ;  but  none  of  it  squeezed  from  the 
l^rfrid.     \Vhat  will  the  shade  of  this  great  man  think,  if  capable  of 
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thinking,  that  he  has  spent  a  fortune  of  opulence,  and  a  life  of  genius^ 
in  carrying  to  perfection  the  greatest  of  all  human  inventions,  and 
that  his  productions,  slighted  by  his  country,  were  hawked  over 
Europe  in  quest  of  a  bidder."     Mrs.  Baskervilte  died  In  March,  1788. 

*'  We  must  admire,  if  we  do  not  imitate,  the  taste  and  economy  of 
the  French  nation,  who,  brought  by  the  British  arms,  1762,  to  the 
verge  of  ruin,  rising  above  distress,  were  able  in  seventeen  years  to 
purchase  BaHkerville's  elegant  types,  refused  by  his  own  country,  and 
to  expend  an  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  poisoning  the  principles 
of  mankind,  by  printing  with  them  the  works  of  VoTture.** 

Near  his  residence  a  conic  urn  was  placed  to  the  memory  of  Mr. 
Baskerville,  but  was  lost  in  the  ruins,  or  destroyed  by  the  riots  of 
1791,  a  remarkable  circumstance  has,  however,  recently  occurred  in 
determining  the  spot  where  he  was  entombed  ;  In  levelling  the  ground 
for  the  formation  of  wharfs,  his  coffin,  standing  in  an  upright  posi- 
tion, and  in  an  entire  state,  was  dug  up  ;  upon  opening  it,  the  body 
was  not  decomposed,  and  the  teeth  had  the  appearance  of  being  per- 
fectly  sound,  although  he  died  at  the  ase  of  60,  and  had  been 
interred  for  nearly  half  a  century.  I  have  oy  me  a  small  piece  of  the 
Shroud  with  which  be  was  surrounded  I  It  has  been  asserted,  that, 
a  little  before  Ills  death,  he  jocularly  said  he  should  '*  again  appear 
upon  a  white  horse,"  which  saying,  connected  with  his  extraordinary 
exhumation,  has  met  with  believers  in  the  credulity  -of  some  coi>> 
nected  with  the  manufactory  established  on  this  spot. 

Baskerville's  ambition  to  excel  caused  him  to  spare  no  expence  ; 
he  even  went  to  that  of  casting  some. founts  of  type  in  Silver,  mstead 
of  the  usual  metals,  and  their  agents  ;  and  certainly  the  face  and 
form  of  his  letter  was  extremely  beautiful  and  chaste.  Dr,  Franklin 
speaks  of  its  lean  and  sharp  strokes  beine  too  fine,  but  it  is  the  plan 
of  the  French  to  thia  day,  who  have  by  far  exceeded  Baskerville  in 
the  length  and  sharpness  of  their  letters,  and  although  they  appear 
(lis  roost  of  our  modern  types  do,  in  one  way  or  other,)  a  sort  of 
caricature,  still  they  are  very  beautiful. 

BLOCK  PRINTING. 

William  (?«</.— In  1781,  Mr.  Nichols  printed  and  published 
Biographical  Memoirs  of  William  Ged,  incluaing  a  particular  account 
of  his  progress  in  the  art  of  Block  Printing,  on  which  the  Moutbly 
Review,  spoke  favorably. 

It  appears  that  Obd  gave  a  narrative  of  his  scheme  for  Block- 
printing,  in  1730,  and  stated  that  **  he  had  eclipsed  his  competitors  in 
the  art  of  Letter- founding,  bat  found  more  difficulty  than  he  appre- 
hended in  an  attempt  to  make  plates  for  Block-printing."  Mr.  N 
gives  the  following  interesting  narrative  of  him : — 

"  William  Gkd,  an  ingenious  artist,  was  a  goldsmith  In  Edin- 
burgh and  made  his  improvement  in  the  art  of  printing  in  1725.  The 
invention  was  simply  this.  From  anv  types  of  Ureek,  Roman,  or  any 
other  character,  he  formed  a  plate  K»r  every  page  or  sheet  of  a  book, 
from  ivhich  he  printed,  instead  of  using  a  type  for  every  letter, 
as  is  done  in  the  common  way.  This  was  the  first  practised,  but  on 
blocks  of  wood,  by  the  Chinese  and  Japanese,  and  pursued  in  the 
first  essays  of  Coster,  Guttenberg,  and  Faust,  the  European  invent* 
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irt  of  the  prttMDt  art.     '<  This  improyemeut,**  sajs  James  Qed,  *.'  is 
fnadpallj  considerable  in  four  most  important  articles ;  viz.  ez- 
pMie^  correctoeas,  beautvy  and  uniformity."     Bnt  these  improve* 
wsitt  were  controverted  by  Mr.  Mores  and  others.     In  July,  ]729» 
WilEiai   Qed   entered   into    partnership  with   William   Fenner,   a 
Lofidon  Stationer,  who  was  to  have  half  theprofits^  in  consideration 
of  iu5  advancing  all  tbe  money  requisite.      To  supply  this,  Mr.  John 
JaiDei,then  an  Arcbiteot   at   Oreenwich  (who  ouilt  6ir  Gregory 
P^*s  house,  Bloomsbury  Church,  &c.,)  was  taken  into  the  scheme  ; 
iad  afterwards  bis  brother,  Mr.  Thomas  James,  a  founder,  and 
JsawsQed,  tbe  inventor's  son.     In  J 730,  these  partners  applied  to 
the  UniversitT   of  Cambridge  for    printing    Bibles  and  Common 
Prayer-books  by  blocks  instead  of  single  types,  and,  in  consequence, 
a  kase  was  sealed  to  them  April  23, 1731 .  In  their  attempt,  they  sunk 
a  Urge  sum  of  monpy,  and  nnished  only  two  Prayer-books ;  so  that 
it  was  forced  to  be  relin<juished,  and  the  lease  was  given  up  in  1738. 
Ged  imputed  bis  disappomtment  to  the  villainy  of  the  pressmen  and 
tbe  ill-treatment  of  his  partners ;  (which  he  specifies  at  large,)  par- 
ticularly Fenner,  whom  John  James  and  he  were  advised  to  prosecute, 
but  declined  it.     He  returned  to  Scotland  in   1733,  and   had  no 
redress.     He  there,  however,  set  about  Sallust,  which  he  printed  at 
Edinburgb  in  1736,  12  mo.     Fenner  died  insolvent  in  or  before  the 
year  1735  ;  and  his  widow  married  Mr.  Waugh,  an  Apothecary^ 
cho  carried  on  tlie  printing-business  with  her,  and  whom  she  sur- 
vived.    Her   printing  materials  were  sold  in  1768.     James  Ged, 
wearied  witb  disappomtments,  engaged  in  the  Rebellion  of  1 745,  in 
Captain  Perth's  regiment ;  and,   being  taken  at  Carlisle,  was  con. 
nkrmDcd,  but,  on  his  father's,  account,  by  Dr.  Smith's  interest  with  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  was  pardoned,  and  released  in  1 748.  He  afterwards 
worked  for  some  time,  as  a  journeyman,  with  Mr.  Bettenham,  and 
thtsi  commenced  master  ;  but  being  unsuccessful,  be  went  privately 
to  Jamaica,  where  his  younger  brother  William  was  settled  as  a 
reputable  Printer.     His  tools,  &c.,  he  left  to  be  shipped  by  a  false 
frtt^d,  who  most  ungenerously  detained  them  to  try  his  skill  him- 
self.    James  Ged  died^the  year  after  he  left  England ;  as  did  his 
brother  in   1767.     In  the  above  pursuit  Mr.  Thomas  James,  who 
died  tn  1738.  expended  much  of  his  fortune,  and  suffered  in  his 
proper  business ;  **  for  the  Printers,"  says  Mr.  Mores,  "  would  not 
employ  him.because  the  block •pHntinsr,  had  it  succeeded,  would  have 
been  prejudicial  to  theirs.*'    Mr.  William  Ged  died  in  very  indiffe- 
rent circumstances,  Oct.  19,  1749,  after  his  utensils  were  sent  for  to 
Ijetth  to  be  shipped  for  London,  to  have  joined  with  his  son  James 
as  a  printer  there.     Thus  ended  bis  life  and  project:  which,  ingen- 
ious as  it  seemed,  *'  must,"  says  Mr.  Mores,  **  had  it  succeeded  have 
soon  sunk  under  its  own  burthen,"  for  reasons  needless   here  to 
recapitulate.     It  is  but  justjce,  however^  to  add,  that,  since  that 
period,  the  plan  has  been  revived,  first  by  my  friend  Mr.  Alexander 
Tillocb,  tbe  learned  Editor  of  **  The  Philosophical  Magazine,'*  who, 
without  having  known  of  Qed's  plan,  obtained  a  patent  for  a  similar 
invention,  which  he  afterwards  relinquifthed.     But  tbe  exertions  of 
Mr.  Andrew  Wilson  have  been  more  successful ;  as  he  has  been  able 
to  accomplish  several  very  considerable  Stereotype  Editions." 
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It  will  be  recollected  that  Stereotype-printing  was  practised  ia 
Pari s»ere it  was  generally  adopted  in  En^^land,  and  numerous  beautiful 
Editions  of  the  classics  were  printed  there  from  Stereotype  plates. 
A  work  on  the  Christian  Religion,  said  to  be  translated  from  the 
German/  by  the  late  Queen  Charlotte,  was  the  first  book  Stereotyped 
and  Printed  in  England,  executed  by  Andrew  WiUon,  and  published 
by  Harding  of  PalUroalK  This  mode  of  printing  being  now  so  general 
and  so  welTknowni  and  ample  descriptions  being  given  in  the  variotis 
Encylopcedias,  render  it  unnecessary  here. 

The  Logographic  mode  of  Printing  was  invented  about  50.  years 
ago  by  an  ingenious  Irish  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Johnston  : — this 
>system  was  arranged  by  the  casting  of  whole  words  upon  one  piece 
of  Metal,  and  arranging  those  more  generally  in  use,  in  the  most 
convenient  position  to  the  Compositor,  in  a  similar  way  to  single 
types  as  now  placed  in  the  Cases. —  ^ 

The  only  person  that  took  up  this  mode  of  Printing  was  the  late 
John  Walter,  Esq.^  the  original  proprietor  of  the  Jimet  Newspaper. 
At  this  time  he  printed  for  a  few  Authors,  and  one  or  two  Booksel- 
lers—among the  former  was  the  celebrated  Bev.  Dr.  Trusler, 
an)ong  the  latter  the  late  Mr.  Owen  of  Piccadilly  ;  but  this  mode 'of 
Printing  was  soon  found  not  to  answer — in  fact  a  very  unlucky  ac- 
cident occurred  at  its  commencement,  which  was  as  fullows.  An 
elegant  edition  of  Robinson  Crusoe  was  printed  in  2  handsome  volumes 
in  octavo  ;  it  was  intended  to  have  been  dedicated  to  his  Majesty,  but 
unfortunately  the  Letter  M  broke  from  the  rest,  and  a  large  portion 
of  the  impression  went  into  circulation,  (before  the  accident  was  dis- 
covered) dedicated  to  his  tijestyJ  this  created  an  unfavouriible 
impression  in  tl)e  tradei  and  the  JLogographic  Art  of  Printing  fell  to 
the  ground. 

Engraving  on  Stone,  Engraving  on  Copper,  Drawing  upon  Stone,  or 
Lithography  ;  IJramng  upon  Zinc^  or  Zincography. 

Engraving  on  Stone  rested  with  the  ancients  for  a  length  of  time; 
but  ^:as  lost  in  the  middle  ages,  nor  was  it  revived  or  practiced  with 
any  success  in  Britain,  until  about  the  middle  of  the  18th  Century. 
Soon  after  which,  Mr.  Tassie  produced  a  catalogue  of  his  extraordi- 
nary performances.  The  following  very  interesting  account  of  this 
talented  man  is  given  in  the  Eucyelo/Hjedia  Britannica. 

**  This  truly  ingenius  Modeller,  whose  history  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  a  branch  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  Britain,  wa$  born  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Glasgow,  of  obscure  parents;  and  began  his  life  as 
a  country  stone  mason,  without  the  expectation  of  ever  rising  higher. 
Going  to  Glasgow  on  a  fair-day,  to  enjoy  himself  with  his  compan- 
ions, at  the  time  when  tiie  FouIis*s  were  attempting  to  establish  an 
Academy  for  the  Fine  Arts  in  that  city,  he  saw  their  collection  of 
paintings,  and  felt  an  irresistible  impulse  to  become  a  Painter.  He 
removed  to  Glasgow  ;  and  in  the  Academy  acquired  a  knowledge  of 

*  John  Anastatius  Freylinghausen's  abstract  of  the  whole  doctrine 
of  the  Christian  Religion,  London,  1804,  was  the  first  book  stereotyped 
on  a  new  process.  Watts  Bibliotheca  Brit, 
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^«ioff,  vhich   uDfolded  and  improved  his  naturnl  taste— He  was 
o-igai,  ladastrionsy  and   persevering  ;  but  be  was  poor,  and  was  un* 
itrtbenecessitjr  of  devoting  himself  to  stone-cutting  for  his  support ; 
aoi  witlioQt  the  hopes  that  he  might   one  da}*  be  a  Statuary'  if  he 
coal4  not  be  a  Painter.     Resorting  to  Dublin  for  employment  he  be- 
cuac  known  to  Dr.  Quin,  who  was  amusing  himself  in  his  leisure  hours 
with  endeavouring  to  imitate  the  precious  stones  in  coloured  paste» 
md  take  accurate   impressions  of  the  engravings  that  were  on  them. 
ThMt  art  was  known  to  the  Antients  ;   many  specimens  from  them 
«c  now  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious.     It  seems  to  have  been  lost  in 
D£ Middle  A^es  ;  was  revived  in  Italy  under  Leo  X.  and  the  Medici 
Faailj at  Florence;  became  more  perfect  in  France  under  the  Regency 
of  the  Doke  of  Orleans,  by  his  labours  and  those  of  Homberg.     By 
t^ose  whon»  they  instructed  as  Assistants  in  the  Laboratory  it  con- 
Laaed  to   be   practised  in  Paris,  and  was  carried  to  Rome.     Their 
tft  was  kept  a  secret,  and  their  Collections  were  small.  It  was  owing 
tu  Qnin  and  to  Tassie  that  it  has  been  carried  tD  such  perfection  in 
Britain,  and  attracted  the  attention  of  Europe.     Dr.  Quin,  in  look* 
i:^  oat  for  an  Assistant,  soon   discovered  Tassie  to  be  one  in  whom 
U  could  place  perfect  confidence.     He  was  endowed  with  fine  taste  : 
he  vas  modest  and  unassuming:  he  was  patient ;  and  possessed  the 
higl.est  integrity.     The  Doctor  committed  his  laboratory  and  experi- 
aeats  to  his  care.     The  associates  were  fully  successful  ;  and  found 
themselves  able  to  imitate  all  the  gems,  and  take  accurate  impressions 
of  the  engravings.     As  the  Doctor  had  followed  the  subject  only  for 
bis  amosement,  when  the  Discovery  was  completed  he  encouraged 
3fr.  Tassie*  to  repair  to  London,  and  to  devote  himself  to  the  pre* 
psrxtion  and  sale  of  those  pastes  as  his  profession.     In  1 766  he  arrived 
in  the  Capital.    Bat  he  was  diffident  and  modest  to  excess  ;  very 
oafit  to  tntrodnce  himself  to  the  attention  of  persons  of  rank  and 
affluence  :  be^des  the  number  of  engraved    Gems  in    Britain  was 
small ;  and  those  few  were  little  noticed.     He  long  struggled  under 
difficnlties  which  would  have  discouraged   any  one  who  was  not  pos- 
sessed of  the  greatest  patience  and  the  wai*mest  attachment  to  the 
labjecL  Hegradoally  emerged  from  obscurity  ;  obtained  competence; 
udf  what  to  him  was  much  more,  he  was  able  to  increase  his  Collec* 
tioo,  and  add  higher  degrees  of  perfection  to  his  Art.     His  name 
900Q  became  respected,  and  the  first  Cabinets  in  Europe  were  open 
for  his  Qse  ;  and  he  uniformly  preserved  the  greatest  attention  to  the 
exactoass  of  the  imitation   and  accuracy  of  the  engraving,  so  that 
maoy  of  his  Pastes  were  sold  on   the  Continent  by  the  fraudulent  for 
real  Gems.     His  fine  taste  led  him  to  be  peculiarly  careful  of  the  im- 
oresioD ;  and  he  uniformly  destroyed  those  with  which  he  was  in  the 
teist  dissatisfied.     The  Art  has  been  practised  of  late  by  others  ;  and 
aaay  thousands  of  pastes  have  been  sold  as  Tassie*s,  which  he  would 
have  considered  as  injurious  to  his  fame.     Of  the  fame  of  others  he 
wu  not  envious ;  for  he  uniformly  spoke  with  frankness  in  praise 
of  those  who  executed  them  well,  though  they  were  endeavouring  to 
rifsl  himself.     Tu  the* ancient  Engravings  he  added  a  numerous  Col- 
lection of  the  most  eminent  modern  ones  ;  many   of  which  approach 
ia  excellence  of  workmanship  if  not  in  simplicity  of  design  and  chas- 
4 
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tity  of  expression  to  the  most  celebrated  of  the  ancient.  Many  years 
before  he  died  he  executed  a  commission  for  the  late  Empress  of 
Russia,  consisting  of  about  15,000  different  engraTings  (see  article 
Gem,  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica).  At  his  death  in  1799,  they 
amounted  to  near  20,000 ;  a  Collection  of  Engravings  unequalled  in  the 
the  world.  Every  lover  of  the  Fine  Arts  must  be  sensible  of  the  advan* 
ta^e  of  it  for  improvement  in  knowledge  and  in  taste.  The  Oollectton 
of  Feloix  at  Paris  consisted  of  1800  articles  ;  and  that  of  Dhen  at 
Rome  of  2500.  For  a  number  of  years,  Mr.  Tassie  practised  the 
modelling  of  portraits  in  wax,  which  he  afterwards  moulded  and  cast 
in  paste.  By  this  the  exact  likeness  of  many  eminent  men  of  the  pre* 
sent  age  will  be  transmitted  to  posterity  as  accurately  as  those  of  the 
philosophers  and  great  men  have  been  by  the  autient  statuaries. 
In  taking  likenesses  he  was  in  general  uncommonly  happy  :  and  it  is 
remarkable,  that  he  believed  there  was  a  kind  of  inspiration  (like 
that  mentioned  by  the  Poets)  necessary  to  give  him  success.  The 
Writer  of  this  Article,  in  conversing  with  him  repeatedly  on  the  sub- 
ject, always  found  him  fully  persuaded  of  it.  lie  mentioned  many 
instances  in  which  he  had  been  directed  by  it ;  and  even  some,  in 
which,  after  he  had  laboured  in  vain  to  realize  his  ideas  on  the  wax* 
he  had  been  able  by  a  sudden  flash  of  imagination,  to  please  himself 
in  the  likeness  several  days  after  he  had  last  seen  the  original.  He 
possessed  also  an  uncommonly  fine  taste  in  Architecture,  and  would 
nave  been  eminent  in  that  branch  if  he  had  followed  it. — In  private 
life  Mr.  Tassie  was  universally  esteemed  for  his  uniform  piety, and  for 
the  simplicity,  the  modesty,  and  benevolence,  that  shone  through  his 
character." — Encyclopadia  Britannica* 

The  great  Prize  of  the  '•  Sl)akespeare  Gallery  " — drawn  in  Mr, 
Boydeirs  Lottery  on  the  28th  of  January^  1805,  fell  to  the  lot  of  Mr. 
Tassie,  the  above  ingenious  modeller. 

Engraving  is  divided  into  so  many  branches,  and  is  so  important 
and  interesting  an  art,  tbat  numerous  volumes  have  been  written  upon 
the  subject ;  and  the  Encyclopaedias  and  Dictionaries  of  Engravers, 
and  the  Fine  Arts,  present  such  ample  details  and  directions  for  the 
execution  of  each  separate  branch,  that  I  shall  only  give  an  outline 
of  each.  Mr.  Elmes  in  his  valuable*  "  Bibliographical  Dictionary  of 
the  Fine  Arts,"  not  onlv  describes  the  whole  of  them,  but  in  many 
instances  gives  valuable  information  for  practising  each,  particularly 
tbat  of  the  more  modern  invention  of  Engraving  or  drawing  upon 
Stone,  termed  Lithography,  with  which  SenefeUIer,  the  Inventor,  has 
furnished  him  with  the  means  which  he  acknowledges,  and  other  val- 
uable communications  that  be  has  given> 

It  is  stated  in  the  Dietiofnarium  PofygrapAicum,  that  the  art  of  En- 
graving is  for  the  greatest  part  of  modern  invention,  not  being  oldep 
than  the  16tb  Century. 

'*  It  is  true  indeed,  the  ancients  did  practise  Engraving  on  precious 
stones  and  crystals ;  some  of  which  works  are  still  to  be  seen, 
equal  to  any  production  of  the  latter  ages  ;  but  the  art  of  Engraving 
on  plates  of  metal  or  blocks  of  wood  in  ord^  to  form  prints  from 
them,  was  not  known  till  aftiT  the  invention  of  painting  in  oil." 

£lme*in  his  Greneral  and  Bibliographic  Dictionary  of  the  Fine  Arts, 
states, — 
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Hit  mrl  of  engraving  is  diTided  into  various  branches  or 
fhaaa :  as  engraving  on  stones  for  seals,  sigpiets,  called  gem  sculpture  s 
§t  nkii^  lor  coins,  medals,  ftc,  called  medaUwrgy ;  on  copper^ 
fidn  after  various  manners,  as  hne  engraving,  etching  or  engraving 
wit&  aqoa  fortis,  mezzoHnift  engraving  or  icr aping,  aquatinia  engraving, 
Uippie  dei  or  eJba/ft  engraifimg,  engraving  on  wood,  engraving  on  steel, 
on  Mteme,  called  HtAography,  etching  on  glass ^  and  some  other  minor 
branches  of  the  arts. 

The  art  of  engraving  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  was  originally  only 
rede  delineations  expressed  by  simple  outlines,  such  as  are  described 
by  Herodotus,  as  traced  upon  the  shields  of  the  Carians.  The  im- 
portaaee  and  utility  of  this  art  is  acknowledged  by  every  person  of 
iiste  and  knowledge  «  and  its  dignity  as  an  art  is  undoubted.  It 
laaitipliea  the  works  of  other  artists  and  preserves  them  to  posterity  $ 
it  records  tike  talents  of  eminent  artists  by  an  art  which  requires 
c^utl  talent,  and  scarcely  less  genius.  Bezaleel  and  Aholiab  are  men- 
tioDed  in  the  book  of  Qenesis  as  *'  filled  with  wisdom  of  heart  to  work 
«li  manner  of  work  with  the  graver."  The  hieroglyphics  of  the 
Egyptians  are  also  a  species  of  engraving,  of  which  there  are  many 
fine  specimens  in  the  British  Museuiti.  Among  the  Etruscan  anti« 
qmties  in  the  same  collection  are  two  specimens  of  the  art  of  engraving 
at  a  very  remote  period  ;  a  representation  of  which  forms  the  fron- 
6niece  t©  one  of  the  volumes  of  Strutt's  Dictionary  of  Engravers^ 
The  art  of  engraving  in  this  country,  like  the  practice  in  every  other 
ecmntry,  eommenced  and  increased  with  civilization  and  knowledge. 
ITnder  Alfred  tbe  Great  the  art  met  with  great  encouragement,  and 
remains  of  It  as  practised  in  his  days  are  still  in  existence.  There  is 
sdn  preserved  in  the  Museum  at  Oxford  a  valuable  jewel  of  this  period 
representing  St.  Giithbert,  the  back  of  which  is  ornamented  with 
foliage  very  skilfully  engraved. 

The  most  ancient  as  well  as  the  roost  legitimate  and  beautiful  mode 
of  practising  the  art  is  that  which  is  called  Tine  engraving  or  engraving 
proper  ;  and  is  the  art  of  cutting  lines  upon  a  copper-plate,  by  means 
of  a  steel  instrument  called  a  graver  or  burin,  without  the  use  of  aqua 
fortia.  This  was  the  first  way  of  producing  copper-plate  prints  that 
was  practised,  and  is  still  much  used  in  historical  subjects,  portraits, 
and  m  finishing  landscape. 

Of  MtTzoimto  Engraving  or  Scraping. — This  art,  which  is  of  mod- 
em date,  is  recommended  by  the  ease  with  which  it  is  executed, 
especially  by  those  who  understand  drawing.  Mezzotinto  prints  are 
those  which' have  no  strokes  of  the  graver,  but  whose  hghts  and 
shades  are  Mended  together,  and  appear  like  drawing  in  India  ink. 
Thej  are  different  from  aquatinta,  but  as  both  resemble  Indian  ink» 
the  difference  is  more  easily  perceived  than  described.  Mezzotinto 
is  applied  to  portraits  and  historical  objects,  and  aquatinta  is  chiefly 
nseo  for  landscape  and  architecture. 

The  invention  of  mezzotinto  engraving  is  generally  attributed  to 
Mnce  Bubert ;  but  in  the  Life  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren  it  is  given 
to  that  eminent  architect.  *<  The  mode  of  impressing"  pictures  by 
ligbt  and  shade  on  copper,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  engraving 
in  mcsiotinto,  owes  its  improvement  if  not  its  origin  to  Wren."    The 
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journals  of  the  Rojal  Society  for  October  1,  1662.  record  that  Dr. 
Wren  presented  some  cuts  done  by  himself  in  a  new  way,  whereby  he 
could  almost  as  soon  do  a  subject  on  a  plate  of  brass  or  copper  as 
another  could  draw  it  with  a  crayon  on  paper.  On  this  subject  the 
editor  of  Parentalla  speaks  with  decision,  that  "  be  was  the  first  in- 
ventor of  the  art  of  graving  in  Mezzotinto  ;  which  was  afterwards 
prosecuted  and  improved  by  his  Royal  Highness  Prince  Rubcrt,  in  a 
manner  somewhat  different,  upon  the  suggestion,  as  it  is  said,  of  the 
learned  John  Evelyn,  Esq." 

Of  Engraving  in  Aquatinta, — Aquatinta  is  a  method  of  producing 
prints  very  much  resembling  drawings  in  Indian  ink.  The  principle 
of  the  process  consists  in  corroding  the  copper  with  aquafortis  in 
such  a  manner  that  an  impression  from  it  has  the  appearance  of  a 
tint  laid  on  the  paper.  This  is  effected  by  covering  the  copper  with 
a  powder,  or  some  substance  which  takes  a  granulated  form,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  aquafortis  from  acting  where  the  particles  adhere,  and  by 
this  means  cause  it  to  corrode  the  copper  partially,  and  in  the  inter- 
stices only.  When  these  particles  are  extremely  minute  and  near  to  each 
other,  the  impression  from  the  plate  appears  to  the  naked  eye  exactly 
like  a  wash  of  Indian  ink  ;  but  when  they  are  larger,  the  granulation 
is  more  distinct,  and  as  this  may  be  varied  at  pleasure,  it  is  capable 
of  being  adapted  with  success  to  a  variety  of  purposes  and  subjects. 

The  art  of  engraving  on  wood  is  not  only  of  very  ancient  date,  but 
is  a  legitimate,  beautiful,  and  artistlike  mode  of  operation^  for  the 
production,  of  prints,  particularly  for  books.  The  first  engravers  on 
wood  whose  names  have  reached  our  times  are  William  Pluydenwurff 
and  Michael  Wolgemuth,  who  engraved  the  cuts  of  the  Nuremburg 
Chronicle  which  was  published  in  folio  in  1 493,  which  are  marked 
with  all  the  stiffness  and  inaccuracy  which  characterize  the  works  of 
the  German  artists  of  that  time. 

Engraving  on  wood  is  a  very  artist-like  mode  of  execution,  and  re- 
quires considerable  graphic  abilities  to  execute  it  well.  Hence  many 
painters  of  excellence  have  practised  it  with  success.  Among  the 
best  engravers  on  wood,  we  must  particularly  mention  Pierre  Scjeffer 
or  Schoifer,  whose  coloured  figures  in  his  celebrated  Psalter  (folio 
1457)  prove  that  this  mode  of  engravin?,  the  invention  of  which  is 
commonly  attributed  to  Hugo  Da  Cabri,  bad  ics  rise  in  Germany. 

Albert  Duber  also  practised  the  art  of  wood  engraving  fvith 
great  success,  which  began  now  to  assume  a  higher  character ;  and, 
as  far  as  regards  the  executive  part,  he  brought  it  to  a  perfection 
which  has  hardily  been  equalled  by  any  succeeding  artist. 

Bewick  of  Newcastle,  Harvey  his  pupil,  the  Thompsons  (brothers). 
Brae* ton,  and  other  artists,  have  carried  this  art  to  the  highest 
perfection. 

EnsT'^aving  on  Steel  is  performed  in  nearly  a  similar  way  to  engra- 
ving  on  copper.  For  etching  on  steel  the  plate  or  block  is  beaded 
on  glazier's  putty,  and  etched  with  a  needle  through  a  ground  of 
Brunswick  black  in  the  common  way.  Messrs.  Perkins  and  Heath 
have  carried  the  art  of  engraving  on  plates  of  softened  steel,  after- 
wards hardened  by  a  scientific  process,  to  a  great  degree  of  perfection. 

Engraving  on  sttne  is  a  recent  invention  now  in  great  vogue.^   It  is 
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cbetpaad,  wheo  well  performed,  produces  impressions  of  great  beaaty 
JB  ioritatioD  of  chalk,  Mezzotinto,  pen  and  ink,  and  even  of  etching. 

Emgram^  or  ete/»ing  on  glass  is  performed  by  laying  on  a  ground 
coosistizig  of  a  thin  coat  of  bees  wax>  and  drawing  the  design  therein 
with  an  etching  needle.  It  is  then  to  be  covered  with  sulphuric  acid, 
sprioUed  o%'er  with  powdered  fluor  spar  or  fluoric  acid.  It  must  be 
taken  oiT  after  four  or  five  hours,  and  cleansed  with  oil  of  turpentine. 

Etcbing  is  a  mode  of  engraving  on  copper  and  other  metals  or 
wb^ances  by  drawino  with  a  needle  inserted  in  a  handle,  called  an 
etching  needle,  on  and  through  a  thin  ground,  which  being  corroded 
or  bitten  bj  aquafortis,  forms  the  lines  upon  the  plate. 

UtAograpAym  A  little  reflection  will  suflice  to  show  that  this  in- 
vention, of  only  a  few  years'  date,  is  calculated  to  be  in  many  ways 
of  the  highest  possible  utility.  The  facility  with  which,  through  its 
Bediuoi,  any  thing  whatever  in  the  shape  of  writing  or  pictorial  dis- 
fimj  can  be  multiplied  is  truly  astonishing.  By  means  of  it  the  pain- 
ter, the  sculptor,  the  architect,  are  enabled  to  hand  down  to  posterity 
as  many  fac  similes  of  their  original  sketches  as  they  please.  The 
oollector  or  antiquarian  is  enabled  to  multiply  his  originals,  and  the 
aotateor  the  fruits  of  his  leisure  hours.  The  portrait  painter  can 
gratify  bis  patron  by  supplying  him  with  as  many  copies  as  he  wishes 
to  have  of  a  successful  likeness.  Men  in  office  may  obtain  copies  of 
the  most  important  despatches  or  documents,  without  a  moment's 
dday,  and  without  the  necessity  of  confiding  in  the  fidelity  of  secre- 
taries and  clerks  ;  whilst  the  merchant  and  the  man  of  business,  to 
whom  time  is  often  of  the  most  vital  importance,  can,  with  similar 
promptitude,  preserve  what  copies. they  may  require,  of  their  tables 
or  accounts. 

My  Son-in-law,  the  late  F.  Calvert,  Esq.  executed  a  greater  variety 
of  Subjects  in  this  branch  of  the  art,  than  perhaps  any  other  person 
in  Europe. 

It  is  gratifying  to  me  to  state,  that  at  my  request,  my  Son  has  en- 
abled me,  by  his  execution  of  the  four  Lithographic  Heads,  which 
accompany  this  Retrospect — to  present  this  earliest  specimens  of  his 
alKlity  in  that  art ;  my  second  Grandson  has  also  engraved  the  five 
&c  simile  Wood  Cuts  of  the  ancient  Printers. 

Drawing,  or  Etching  upon  Zinc  called  Zincogra'phy . 

This  is  the  very  latest  invention,  or  improvement  in  the  fine  Arts. — 
The  process  and  progress  is  similar  to  the  drawing  on,  and  printing 
from  Stone.  It  was  invented  by  Messrs.  Chapman  &  Co.  of  London, 
who  have  obtained  a  patent  for  this  branch  of  art,  and  have  extensive 
Mills  at  Dartford,  in  Kent,  for  preparing  the  Zinc  Plates,  which 
possess  a  great  advantage  over  Stone,  from  being  light  and  portable  ; 
I  have  some  Impressions  firom  this  mode  of  Printing,  executed  by  my 
Eldest  Orandson,  from  the  original  drawings,  which  are  very 
beautiful. 


Art.  II.— the  WAR  OF  THE  FEUILLET0N8. 

1.  Les  Contemporains,  Alexre  Dumas ^  Emile  de  Girardin, 

•  UiiffeneSue,  George  Sand,  Jules  Janin,  ^c.  par  Eugene 
Mirecourt;  24mo.  Paris.     1856-7. 

2.  Fabrique    de   Biographies  Maison  E,  de  Mirecourt 

et  Cm;  parim  ex  Associe  Pierre  Mazerolle;  24mo. 
Paris.     1857. 
8,  Biographie  de  Jacquot  dit  de  Mirecourt ;  par  Theophile 
Deschamps.    Paris.     1857. 

Among  those  privileges  of  young  days  which  we  would 
gladly  seize  on  again,  the  most  desirable  would  be  to  feel 
once  more  the  awe  and  veneration  with  which  we  once  regarded 
every  one  who  had  written  a  book.  Messrs  Dilworth,  Fenning, 
Walker,  and  other  grave  signiors,  enthroned  on  easy  chairs 
in  the  frontispieces  of  spelling  books  and  dictionaries,  aad 
calmly  dictating  to  files  of  docile  urchins,  were  well  enough 
in  their  way,  and  worthy  of  due  respect ;  but  still  what  a 
height  above  their  full-bottomed  wigs  and  coUarless  poats, 
sat  enthroned  the  authors  of  Sandjord  and  Merton,  the 
Vicar  of  Wakefeldt  Puss  in  Boots,  and  the  Battle  of 
Aughrim  I  At  twenty  years  of  age  we  cheerfully  sacrificed 
a  good  dinner  to  the  pleasure  of  getting  a  glimpse  of  th^ 
Great  Unknown  during  his  visit  to  Dublin;  and  looked  on 
it  as  an  event  to  be  ever  after  deplored,  that  the  bodily 
presence  of  the  authoress  of  Ennui  once  embalmed  the  air 
of  the  apartment  in  which  we  wore  employed  at  our 
drudgery,  without  our  being  at  the  time  sensible  of  our 
privilege. 

At  that  era  of  literary  faith  and  hope,  though  we  had 
heard  of  poets  in  Grub-street  garrets  holding  deferential 
language  to  milk-women  on  the  subject  of  scores  left  un- 
paid, we  gave  very  little  faith  to  the  report ;  and  looked  on 
the  author  of  Marmion  sitting  in  ease  and  dignity  beside  a 
castle  wall,  with  gallant  Lufra  by  his  side,  and  his  pencil 
ready  to  fasten  a  poetical  idea  on  the  page  of  his  note-book, 
as  the  true  type  of  authorhood. 

Great  was  our  admiration  of  a  portrait  of  the  authoress  of 
Thaddeus  of  Warsaw,  and  hearty  our  approval  of  the  taste  of 
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the  painter  settling  her  on  a  niin  in  a  dark  night  with  bare 

neck  aod  conn  ten  unce  lighted  up  by  the  pale  moon  ;  while 

^piJle?3  of  cold  and  solitude  she  calmly  gtized  abroad   on 

ti»  night  landscape  and  the  gloomy  heaven,  with  sublime 

fiidiumantic  ideas  sweeping  across  the  magic  mirror  of  her 

iiii^'nation.     Small  thanks  we   gave  to  a  common-place 

inoBd  in  our  company  who  suggested  the  propriety  and 

•xmlbrt  of  the  lady's  resuming  bonnet  and  shawl,  walking 

hme,  putting  her  feet  in  a  pan  of  warm  water  and  taking 

ftgJo^  of  iiot  wine  negus. 

If  at  this  advanced  perioii  of  our  lives  and  exporience  we 
k^i  on  favorite  writei-s  as  mere  men  and  women,  we  can 
knestly  lay  hand  on  breast,  and  declare  that  the  fault  rests 
Dot  with  ns.  If  Mrs.  Siddons  will  beg  for  black  muddy 
fvrter,  though  in  tones  of  tragic  depth ;  if  one  man  of  geni- 
ua  allows  himself  to  be  so  bemused  in  beer,  whiskey- 
punch,  and  tobacco,  that  some  one  must  see  him  in  safety 
L  ine  when  he  dines  abroad ;  if  another  delights  every 
rtader  where  the  English  tongue  is  known  with  a  tale  of 
•jne  love,  loyalty,  heroic  daring,  and  liberal  feelings,  and 
afterwards  calumniates  in  a  furious  newspaper,  the  religion, 
f^lidcal  faith,  and  honesty  of  nine-tenths  of  his  fellow  sub* 
jecti.  and  all  for  sake  of  filthy  lucre ;  finally  if  a  third 
ca^tf  such  a  prwlucUon  on  the  world  as  no  Christian  father 
would  allow  to  be  read  by  wife,  son,  or  daughter,  will  not 
the  idols  which  we  raised  to  those  false  divinities  in  our 
Blind  s  sanctuary,fall  of  themselves  and  be  hopelessly  shi- 
vered in  pieces ! 

The  light  in  which  the  young  and  the  unworldly  portion 
of  the  reading  world  look  upon  their  unknown  literary 
gnides  and  instructors,  is  similar,  with  a  difference,  to  that 
in  which  a  judge  on  the  bench  arrayed  in  all  the  grandeurs 
of  horse-hair  and  ermine,  is  regarded  by  a  simple-minded 
oeenpant  of  the  gallery,  while  with  unruffled  visage,  calm 
paasiooless  tone,  and  dignified  gesture,  he  settles  the  law 
hetweA  the  angry  and  smarting  advocates,  himself  oc- 
cupying that  exalted  seat,  beyond  and  above  the  atmosphere 
in  which  irritation  or  personal  animosity  is  known. 

But  let  this  lofty  personage  enter  on  a  wordy  war  with  one 
of  the  incensed  wranglers,  and,  forgetful  of  his  official  great* 
Beas,  utter  such  words  and  with  such  gestures  as  a  fish- 
woman  or  car-driver,  familiar  with  books  and  learned  in 
the  law,  would  use  on  the  occasion^  would  not  the  un- 
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Bophisticated  listener  depart  iij  a  wretched  state  of  mind, 
heartily  despising  study,  knowledge,  official  grandeur,  and 
the  undignified  individuals  in  whose  possession  he  finds 

them. 

So  to  every  man  who  thinks  he  can  inform  or  improve 
his  feUows,  and  writes  a  book,  we  say,  "  let  not  the  example 
just  propounded,  depart  from  your  mind :  if  assailed  by 
some  snarling  cur,  let  your  demeanor  to  him  be  that  of 
the  sedate  judge  to  the  irritated  selfish  pleader  whose  figures 
of  speech  were  acquired  at  the  fish-auction  in  PilWane. 
If  misunderstood  or  even  found  in  error  by  a  rational  and 
civil  spoken  censor,  let  logic  be  the  substance  of  your 
answer,  and  courtesy  its  form.  And  so  shall  we  settle  your 
bust  beside  those  of  the  great  minds  of  all  ages,  the  results 
of  whose  genius,  judgment  and  labour  remain  for  our 
pleasure  and  improvement;  while  we  dwell  as  little  on 
their  defects,  littlenesses,  and  faults,  as  if  in  their  instances 
such  infirmities  were  altogether  unknown." 

But  if  one,  eminent  by  his  literary  and  official  rank,  takes 
to  exercise  the  romancer  s  privilege  on  the  sober  pages  of 
history,  and  raises  to  the  rank  of  a  demigod,  a  very  ordinary 
specimen  of  humanity ;  if  he  wilfully  misrepresents  the 
motives  andactionsofthose  with  whose  political  or  religious 
principles  he  does  not  sympathise  ;  if  after  being  shewn  re- 
peated proofs  of  the  falsehood  of  his  statements,  he  coolly 
and  arrogantly  repeats  the  seven-times  convicted  lie,  surely 
the  punishment  of  the  traitor  to  the  love  of  his  native  land 
will  not  be  too  severe  for  the  traitor  to  truth,  and  the  wilful 
calumniator  of  the  dead.     He, 

*•  Living  shall  forfeit  fair  renown ; 
And  doubly  dying,  shall  eo  down 
To  the  vile  dust  from  whence  he  sprang. 
Unwept,  unhonored,  and  unsung.** 

As  the  reading  and  hard  to  be  pleased  portion  of  the 
community  expect  to  find  a  combination  of  virtues  and 
good  qualities,  in  those  who  cater  for  their  entertainment, 
which  they  by  no  means  insist  on  as  necessary  in  their  own  - 
individual  cases,  it  is  worth  enquiring,  whether  consistently 
with  the  ordinary  rise  and  progress  of  the  literary  career, 
their  expectations  seem  in  a  fair  way  to  be  ever  fulfilled. 
No  writer  living  or  dead  was  ever  educated  solely  with  a 
view  to  the  profession.    The  republic  consists  of  deserters 
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from  the  Tanks  of  the  students  of  law,  of  physic,  of  theology 
iaaome  cases,  or  the  still  more  difficult  sciences  of  politicsil 
and  oommercial  finance.  A  youth  spends  hisavailable fortune 
in  the  purchase  of  a  stuff  gown,  or  a  gold  headed  cane ;  but 
tliese  appendages  will  not  ensure  a  respectable  subsistence 
vitLout  connexion,  patronage,  or  what  is  called  good  luck. 
.Another  has  exhausted  his  paternal  resources  in  mssipation, 
while  pretending  to  be  engrossed  in  earnest  study ;  and 
Us  tortune  is  gone,  his  parents  enraged,  and  the  gold  headed 
cane  or  the  stuff  gown  not  procured.     Each  in  his  progress 
has  acquired  a  literary  taste,  iind  neither  can  tell  but  that 
he  possesses  a  creative  literary  power ;  so  he  can  think  of 
nothing  better  than   constructing  a  tragedy,  a  poem,  a 
novely  or  an  essay  on  the  state  of  morality  among  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  moon.    He  shuts  himself  up  for  three  months, 
lives  on  bread  and  weak  tea,  and,  when  the  great  work  is 
achieved,  he  seeks  a  publisher.    He  is  requested  to  name 
his  former  work,  and  mention  the  publisher,  the  number 
of  copies  sold,  opinions  of  the  press,  &c.     He  modestly  in- 
dicates the  red  taped  parcel  as  the  first  offspring  of  his 
brain — the  rejoinder  informs  him  that  when  he  has  acquired 
a  name,  the  present  individual  will  have  much  pleasure  in 
making  him  further  known.    He  naturally  suggests  that 
to  acquire  that  same  good  name,  paper  and  print  must  be 
risked  by  some  one,  and  finally  the  sedate  gentleman  op- 
pofiiie,  declines  the  office  of  ibrlom  hope  in  his  regard. 
Thus  *'  I  will  not  publish  till  you  acquire  renown,"  "  I  can- 
not acquire  renown  till  you  publish,''  become  the  two  un- 
sympathising  portions  of  a  vicious  circle ;  and  instead  of 
moving  easily  and  swiftly  between  their  hands  as  a  sentient 
mahc^any  convenience,  between  the  hands  of  the  ci-devant 
table-turners, 

*'  Fools  that  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread," 

each  by  pushing  and  pulling  in  the  opposite  direction  holds 
the  engine  fast,  and  a  decidedly  dead  lock  is  effected. 

Let  us  now  suppose  our  aspirant  tired  in  his  chase  after 
a  publisher,  and  decided  to  win  fame  at  his  own  proper 
ri^k.  An  agent  for  the  sale  and  advertisements  is  easily 
found ;  and  with  a  thrill  of  pleasure  the  proofs  are  awaited. 
Oh  labor  of  love !  Oh  welcome  the  comely  black  and  red 
cheeks  of  the  printing  house  messenger,  handing  in  the 
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dirty  roll  of  manuscript  enclosing  the  four  learee  of  type ! 
How  interesting  the  title  page  m  the  windows,  greeting 
the  happy  author  on  the  day  of  publication,  but  oh  how 
nervous  the  enquiries  after  the  sale  for  the  first  few  weeks  I 

Half  a  year  comee  to  an  end  even  with  the  most 
impatient  author  that  ever  held  a  pen;  and  the  agent 
unfolds  his  leger.  (We  pass  over  the  hot  and  cold  fits 
suffered  from  the  reviewers'  varied  treatment).  The  leger, 
we  repeat,  is  opened ;  and  the  sanguine  victim  reads  the 
plainly  written  statement  without  venturing  to  give  credit 
to  his  eyes — "  Mr.  Wildgoose  to  Mr.  Balaam  Foolscap, 
Dr.  To  warehousing  and  advertising  the  *  DervU3H  of 
THB  Dbsebt,'  £30  168.  7d.  Cr.  by  sale  of  4  copies, 
deducting  commission,  16s."  A  friendly  householder 
having  signed  his  name  as  security  for  paper  and  print, 
£87  ISs.,  our  adventurers  sensations  for  tlie  next  twenty- 
four  hours  may  be  leil  to  the  pity  of  the  most  apathetic 
reader. 

Of  course  a  great  deal  of  occupation  is  given  to  persons 
in  our  hero's  situation  by  newspapers  and  magazines ;  but 
who  can  calculate  the  quantity  of  articles  rejected  or  not 
paid  for,  or  the  misery  of  those  who  have  nothing  to  occupy 
them  till  the  last  day  of  each  month,  but  '*  the  hope  deterred 
that  maketh  the  heart  sick !" 

How  wise,  in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  for  the  aspircrs 
after  literary  celebrity  to  content  themselves  with  the  dis- 
charge of  some  useful  plodding  occupation ;  and  how 
unreasonable  to  expect  from  the  disappointed,  irritated, 
and  excitable  employes  of  literature,  the  calmness  or  dignity 
of  people  placed  by  their  position  above  the  paltry  cares 
requisite  to  procure  daily  subsistence ! 

We  are  spared  the  disagreeable  task  of  illustrating  our 
theme  by  examples  from  the  corps  of  English  literati,  by 
a  manifestation  of  decided  discomfort  among  their  brothers 
of  the  steel  pen  on  the  other  side  of  the  chaimel.  We  have 
endeavored  ere  now  to  familiarise  our  readers  with  the  real 
merits  of  several  of  the  French  literary  notables  :  it  is  now 
our  less  pleasing  task  to  produce  some  traits  of  the  men 
which  are  calculated  to  temper  our  high  opinion  of  the 
writers. 

Eugene  de  Mirccourt,  not  finding  a  free  field  for  his 
labors  in  the  domain  of  poetry  or  fiction,  has  established 
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Moifdt  the  hifitorian  and  censor  of  the  ffreat  and  little 

vxms,  and  good  and  bad  qualities,  as  well  as  the  literary 

Bffite  sod  defects  of  those  of  his  cotemporaries  who  have 

mfured  a  status  either  in  literature,  the  arts,  politics,  or 

iunoe.    Cnable  to  see  any  faults  in  some,  he  chastises 

cd^K  with  so  nnsparing  a  band,  that  besides  retaliating 

to  tie  best  of  their  poip^ar  with  their  own  proper  members, 

^iey  have  recourse  to   the    long  arm  of  the  law  to  level 

their  assailant.     But  in   making  out  this  supplement  to 

tiie  'qnairelsof  authors*  already  known  to  the  reading  world, 

we  prefer  the  advice  of  the  simple  giant  to  that  of  the  keen 

atirmU  and  will  hegin  at  the  beginning. 

Eufcne  Jacquot,  bom-  at  Mirecourt  in  Lorraine,  and 
baptised  in  1815,  at  the  very  moment  when  his  native  town 
was  invested  by  the  Cossacks,  was  early  devoted  to  the 
clerical  state  by  his  mother.  Not  feeling  a  very  strong 
Tocation,  and  blaming  himself  profoundly  therefore,  he  leu 
home  without  warning  his  parents,  intending  by  way  of 
mortification  for  his  Inkewarmness,  to  become  a  very 
Trappist,  and  thus  make  a  complete  sacrifice  of  his  own 
proper  will  ai^d  propensities.  In  the  diligence  he  falls  into 
oonvefsation  with  a  w6rldly-minded  painter  and  his  wife, 
•ad  is  induced  to  change  his  purpose,  and  essay  the  life  of 
a  man  of  letters  in  Paris  ;  and  bis  prentice  essays  fill  the 
ktter-boxes  of  the  journals,  from  which  they  are  promoted 
to  the  stoves  of  the  editors. 

lie  accepts  and  fulfils  the  duties  of  one  or  two  offices, 
but  is  still  driven  hack  to  the  pen  by  an  uncontrollable 
impulse ;  in  the  second  staffe  his  articles  are  printed  but 
not  paid  for,  and  in  the  third,  he  gets  a  scanty  and  irregular 
recompense.     Thirsting  for  fame  and  a  first  place  in  perio- 
dical literature,  he  finds  himself  foiled  by  the  simple  fact 
o(  the  best  places  in  the  chief  newspapers  being  filled  by 
Atigmte  Maquet,  Paul  Meurice,  CouilAac,  and  others, 
each  and  all  signing  their  names  Alexandre  Duma^.  Simxd- 
taneously  appear  Les  Medicis,   Une  fille  du  Regenty  and 
La  Guerre  des  Femmes^  in  the  columns  of  Le  Globe, 
Le  Commerce  and  La  Patrie ;   and  every  time  that  Eugine 
prays  for  leave  to  labor  in  the  fields  of  these  demesnes,  he 
»  met  at  the  gates  by  such  responses  as  were  erewhile  siven 
in  Puss  in  Boots^  **  All  these  vast  estates  belong,  and  will 
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belong,  till  time  stands  still,  to  the  Most  Arrogant  the 
Marquis  de  la  Pailleterie,^' 

Our  author's  patience  and  cash  being  equally  exhausted, 
he  borrows  500  francs,  and  in  four  days  ne  puts  together 
Fabriqtie  de  Romans^  Alexandre  Dumas  et  de.  He 
applies  to  an  adventurous  printer,  who,  though  he  foresees 
a  legal  prosecution  in  perspective,  puts  the  libel  in  type, 
and  the  impatient  author  gets  3'.0  copies  stitched,  and  sent 
to  all  the  influential  men  of  letters  in  Paris. 

The  brochure  caused  tremendous  excitement ;  impatient 
readers  cudgelled  each  other  for  possession  of  a  copy,  and 
in  the  editor^s  room  of  Le  National,  a  paper  then  supported 
by  Armand  Marrast^  Duras,  and  MallefUle,  there  was  one 
consentient  exclamation,  "  Here  is  the  truth  at  last/'  Se- 
veral passages  were  selected  for  insertion  in  next  day's  No. 
when  unluckily  they  stumbled  on  this  passage : — 

*•*  And  now  cbraes  your  turn,  Messrs.  Mallefille,  Paul  Meurice, 
Hippolyte  Augier,  Aaguste  Maquet,  Fiorentino.  Oouilhac ;  you  the 
principal  artisans,  you  the  foremen  of  this  mannfacture ;  you  who  do 
not  blush  at  being  the  partner  of  this  trafficker  of  sentences,  and 
selling  biin  soul  and  spirit!  &c.  fto." 

One  of  the  Assailed,  Mallejille,  being  on  the  spot  at  the 
moment,  the  hitherto  pleasurable  excitement  gave  way  to 
a  very  disagreeable  feeling  of  consternation ;  and  in  due 
time  and  place,  a  duel  that  might  have  crashed  many  an 
exciting  tale  and  bitinff  criticism  in  the  bud,  harmlessly 
exploded,  and  left  Mallefille  and  Mirecourt  sworn  t'riends 
to  this  day. 

While* these  events  were  in  progress,  Alexande?^  brought 
his  foe  before  **  their  honors'  who  condemned  Eugene  to 
•fifteen  days  detention,-^  but  without  costs  or  seizure  of  the 
pamphlet;  and  he  improved  the  opportunity  by  posting 
over  some  new  compliments  to  the  credit  of  his  victim  in 
La  Silhouette.  Immediately  on  their  appearance,  a  sturdy 
young  gentleman  appeared  in  the  office  of  the  paper;  and 
with  his  riding  whip  he  made  journals,  manuscripts,  and 
other  light  articles  tly  in  all  directions,  demanding  with 
might  and  main  the  address  of  the  defamer :  this  Enfant 
Terrible  was  Alexandre  Dumas  Jils, 

Next  day  two  bulky  men  of  war  with  curled  moustache 
and  military  gait,  called  on  Mirecourt,  and  on  his  ac- 
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iaowledging  tbe  authorship  of  Me&  Prisons,   demanded 
satislkction  on  the  part  of  Alexander  Dumas. 

"^  la  at  his  orders,  gentlemen.'*  **But  it  is  only  right  to  apprise  you 
tbe  «e  eooie  on  the  part  of  Alexander  Dumas  the  son,  not  tbe  fa* 
tkr.*  •■  Oh  that  is  a  different  affair."  He  rang  the  bell  and  desired 
^  »r»snt  to  bring  his  son  ;  and  the  nurse  soon  appeared  leading  in 
s  cfuW  fonr  or  five  years  old,  and  his  face  smeared  with  barley- 
Msar. 

Mireconrt  then  addressed  his  visitors  with  a  very  serious  air, 
'*  Messieurs,  I  am  certain  that  my  son  feels  as  lively  an  interest  in  my 
fefior,  as  the  son  of  M.  Alexander  Damas  in  that  of  bis  father  :  you 
viT!  therefore  please  to  demand  satisfaction  from  him  in  the  present 
iastance.** 

The  friends  arose  from  their  seats^  and  exclaimed  against  the 
s:opid  joke  played  off  at  their  expense. 

*  1  grant  that  the  joke  is  not  in  good  taste ;  but  it  will  serve  to  shew 
^  ridiculous  character  of  your  proceeding.  M.  Alexander  Dumas 
ilia  good  health  ;  him  I  have  attacked,  and  it  is  from  him  I  expect  a 
dema-id  for  satisfaction.  1  have  nothing  to  du  with  his  son.  If  I 
happened  to  kill  or  wound  him,  would  not  the  world  say,  '  lo  !  the 
dcfamer  has  murdered  the  child  of  the  defamed.'  This  is  what  I 
propo3»e.  Let  M.  Alexander  Dumas  authorise  his  son  to  go  to  the 
ground  in  his  stead,  and'I  will  place  myself  at  his  disposal  tomorrow 
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The  visitors  however  disappointed,  could  not  gainsay  the  justice 
ef  the  proposal :  they  withdrew,  and  did  not  repeat  the  visit 

A  regular  Parisian  Edmund  Curlly  proposes  to  our 
literary  adventurer  to  write  a  chronicle  on  the  subject  of 
Marian  Dclorme.  .He  takes  the  hint,  but  rather  disap- 
pouit:«  his  loosely  inclined  patron  by  the  decent  and  moral 
style  of  the  work,  which  gives  a  very  lively  picture  of 
society  in  the  Paris  of  Louis  XIII. 

The  work  is  ready  but  the  fitting  time  of  publication  is 
wanting.  The  revolution  of  February  allows  neither  time 
nor  inclination  to  the  Parisians,  to  study  old  world  memoirs, 
and  the  author  has  enemies  by  the  hundred.  After  some 
time  it  comes  forth  in  a  feuilleton  with  the  name  of  Mertf 
attached.  Towards  the  conclusion  Mirecourt  puts  his  own 
proper  signature  to  the  work,  writes  a  very  flattering  bio- 
graphy of  the  Jlarseillais  Protevs  bv  way  of  introduction 
to  the  second  edition  of  the  chronicle  ;  and  being  assailed 
by  Du:i.as  and  his  corps  in  the  '  Memoirs*  and  the  journals 
It  thdr  command,  Curll  urges  him  to  proceed  with  Les 
ContemparainSf  making  use  of  them  as  fitting  instruments 
for  parrying  the  attacks,  and  assaulting  in  turn,  Dumas, 
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£mle  ds  Oirardin,  Jules  Janin,   Eugene  Sue,  and  the 
professors  of  sodaUsm  and  Yoltairianism  in  general. 

The  idea  has  been  worked  out  to  the  adyaatage  of  the 
author  and  hie  adviser,  Gabriel  Roux  Curll,  not  without 
the  former  suffering  now  and  then  from  fine  and  imprison- 
ment awarded  at  the  earnest  request  of  his  smarting  anta- 
gonists. The  rod  seems  to  make  no  impression,  nor  induce 
more  measured  language.  He  hates  to  the  fuU  measure 
of  Dr.  Johnson's  taste,  and  if  the  objects  of  his  wrath  ex- 
hibit sympathy  with  socialism  or  inndelity,  he  is  at  a  loss 
to  find  colors  suflSiciently  odious  for  the  finishing  touches 
of  their  portaits.  lie  is  however  incapable  of  a  deliberate 
falsehood ;  in  lashing  the  abominable  system  of  Praudkofty 
he  does  every  justice  to  the  social  and  domestic  virtues  of 
the  man  himself,  while  the  orthodox  views  of  Veuilbt  do 
not  screen  him  from  a  most  bitter  flagellation. 

As  the  Fabrique  des  Ilomans  Alexre  Dumas  et  Compag- 
me  was  the  starting  point  of  his  literary  career,  it  is  but 
just  to  lay  before  our  readers  his  style  of  handling  that 
great  man,  cautioning  them  to  bear  in  mind  his  original 
mevance  and  tendency  to  be  carried  away  by  prejudice. 
We  need  not  dwell  on  his  sketch  of  Alexanders  youth, 
having  treated  that  part  of  the  subject  in  our  review  of 
tlie  Memoirs,*  Coming  to  the  production  of  the  Drama 
of  Henri  III.,  he  exhibits  side  by  side.  Act  II.  Scene  IV., 
of  Schiller  s  Don  Carlos,  and  Dumas  Henri  IIL,  Act  IV., 
Scene  I ;  and  a  more  glaring  piece  of  plagiarism  could 
not  be  found  after  Mr.  Charles  Beade  or  Lord  William 
Lennox. 

No  matter  what  error  or  fault  he  may  be  chastising  for 
the  time,  the  vice  of  borrowing  from  his  fellow  creatures, 
either  money,  or  ideas,  or  language,  is  always  tagged  to  it 
as  certainly  as  the  regulator  to  a  steam  engine.  He  gives 
an  instance  of  his  undoubted  composition  from  the  drama 
of  Christine  a  Fontainebleau  :  it  is  here  submitted  with  a 
faint  expectation  of  our  being  favoured  with  a  neat  trans- 
lation into  English  ;  the  choice  of  prose  or  verse  being  left 
to  the  convenience  of  the  operator. 
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••  OMnme  an  haot  d'nn  grrand  moat,  le  vo^Fageur  lass^ 

Part  toot  brulant  d'en  bas,  puis  arrive  glac^; 

Sara  qa'un  ^lair  de  joie  on  seal  instant  y  briUe, 

^ter  4  le  rider  son  front  de  jeone  fille, 
ScBtir  Tme  c^nrone  en  or,  en  diamant. 
Prendre  place»  a  ce  front,  d'une  boacbe  dfamant." 

Alaander  tie  Great  hearing  the  report  of  muaketry  in 
tke  streets  in  July,  1830,  cries  out  to  his  servant  : 

*' Joseph  hie  to  my  gun-maker  for  my  double-barrelled  musket, 
ad  tvo  hundred  bullet^),  twenty  to  the  pound." 

Two  hundred  bulkts !  Oh  Misericorde' !  what  a  multitude  of 
r^aiut*  be  meana  te  slay ! 

An  entire  volume  of  the  memoires  is  devoted  to  his  exploits 
te^ng  the  three  days. 

We  seek  not  the  slightest  quarrel  with  brm  on  the  subject.  Let 
him  outshine  Ifemtvd  or  Tancred ; — let  him  pretend  that  he  braved 
de  bnUet  shaver  at  the  Pont  d* Areola : — leave  him  the  honor  of 
having  taken  the  Artillery  Museum  : — let  him  have  peppered  the 
SvIm  guards  from  behind  one  of  the  Lions  of  tlfe  Institute,  it  con- 
cerns us  httle :  are  not  these  astounding  facts   chronicled  in   the 


And  here  the  critic  lectures  Dumas  and,  by  implication, 
Souvestre  his  coUaborateur,  on  the  abominab'ona  of  the 
drama  of  Antony^  and  the  pilfering  from  Victor  Hugo  of 
the  character  of  Didier.  Jfo  doubt  but  his  censures  on 
the  eTil  effects  of  the  piece  are  just,  and  the  culprits  richly 
deserve  the  execration  he  lavishes  on  them  ;  but  oh, 
Mireconrt,  worthy  Censor  Morum  !  Why  do  you  see  the 
straw  in  Dumas  eye,  and  let  the  briar  in  Hugo's  escape 
notice  ?  Have  you  read  the  romance  of  the  latter,  and  is 
it  not  one  of  the  most  depressino;'  and  least  edifying  that 
ever  issued  from  the  brain  of  writer,  and  might  not  these 
maxims  be  drawa  from  it  without  the  slightest  perversion 
of  the  author Ib  meaning?  '*  The  moral  power  of  a  human 
being  over  his  impulses  and  actions  is  nil.  The  world  is 
governed  by  destiny,  orfitte,  or  necessity.  Genuine  good- 
ness, if  extanU  »  alHed  to  deformity.  We  are  powerless  in 
ocr  attempts  to  do  good  ;  but  if  our  designs  are  wicked 
we  are  certain  of  success,  the  devil  lending  a  hand ;  and  the 
auiiable  and  innocent  exist  for  the  sole  purpose  of  being 
hunted  down  and  devoured  by  the  wicked." 

The  only  merit  allowed  by  our  critic  to  his  Bete  Noire  is 
that  of  a  tolerable  arrangement  of  the  materials  collected 
by  his  scoate  :  he  denies  him  any  power  of  invention  in 
toto. 
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"  There  is  a  certain  merit  in  being  a  good  disposer,  but  solely  in 
the  case  of  disposing  materials  collected  by  one*s  self.  But  this  is 
the  mode  adopted  by  our  roan.  Here  is  a  pirate  captain  who  has 
boarded  and  taktn  a  merchant  vessel ;  but  our  filibuster  is  an 
amiable  rogue,  and  would  not  for  the  world  put  an  enemy  to  the 
sword  when  he  cries  quarter  :  quite  the  reverse.  He  orders  an  allow* 
ance  of  rum  to  the  vanquished  to  refresh  them  after  the  fatigues  of 
fight ;  but  all  the  while,  he  is  getting  an  endless  amount  of  valu- 
able parcels  conveyed  to  the  deck  of  his  vessel,  and  thence  to  the 
hold,  where  be  arranges  everything  in  the  neatest  order.  Oh  what 
a  jolly  good  fellow,  and  how  comfortably  be  settles  matters  !*' 

On  the  representation  of  his  piece  "  Les  Demoiselles  de 
Saint  Cyr,*  Jules  Janin  took  the  liberty  of  passing  thereon 
some  ungracious  remarks ;  Dumas  not  at  all  relishing  the 
liberty  taken,  returned  blow  for  blow,  and  a  very  character- 
istic quarrel  arose.  An  imaginative  French  writer  describes 
his  Englishman  not  stretching  out  a  saving  arm  to  a  drown- 
ing countryman,  for  the  valid  reason  that  he  had  not  been 
previously  introduced  to  him ;  so  a  few  words  about  the 
mercurial  Parisian  Jeames  of  the  Morning  Post,  may  not 
be  out  of  place  before  we  ent«r  on  the  particulars  of  his 
terrific  combat  with  the  Goliath  of  letters. 

And  here  once  for  all,  we  pass  unqualified  censure  on 
Mirecourt  and  his  imitators,  who  from  the  circumstance  of 
a  literary  opponent  having  a  cast  in  his  eyes,  a  turned  up 
nose,  a  disreputable  sire  who  saw  no  evil  in  coining  bad 
money,  or  a  mother  who  preferred  the  society  of  aneighbour's 
husband  to  that  of  her  own,  will  persist  in  saddling  his 
victim  with  the  crimes  of  his  parents,  or  ridiculing  him 
for  natural  defects  which  the  poor  culprit  himself  would  bo 
the  very  first  to  repair  if  in  his  power. 

Jules  escapes  extra  punishment  of  the  kind  alluded  to  : 
his  tormentor  merely  quotes  one  of  his  apostrophes  ; 
"  Oh  eighteen  hundred  and  four  I  Glorious  year  to  enter  on 
the  world  T'  and  adds  &om  himself. 

"  Of  a  certainty  no  year  so  glorious  or  prolific  of  great  events  has 
taken  its  position  in  the  procession  of  ages.  Napoleon,  victorious  at 
the  Pyramids  and  at  Marengo,  placed  the  imperial  diadem  on  his 
own  head  ;  and  the  prince  of  critics  was  born  at  St.  Etienne  near 
Lyons,  of  poor  but  honest  parents." 

In  due  time  he  is  pursuing  his  studies  in  Paris  at  the  col- 
lege of  Louis  le  Grand,  very  little  to  his  own  satisfaction,  or 
that  of  his  teachers.    He  is  too  much  occupied  in  reproach- 
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iBg  goverament  for  removing  muskets  and  drums  Trom  the 
■todento ;  and  fi:iying  them  only  bells  and  missals  in  place  ; 
and  in  devising  a  Saint  Bartholomew  for  all  the  Jesuits  in 
the  kingdom, — too  much  occupied,  we  repeat,  to  be  able  to 
aSbrd  time  to  physics  or  metaphysics. 

Jeames,  that  is  to  say  Jules,  according  to  his  biographer, 
was  neyer  intended  by  nature  for  a  disciple  of  St.  Peter  of 
Alcantara ;  to  back  Ms  assertion  he  quotes  from  his  notice 
of  Les  classiques  de  la  Table. 

**  Toa  cannot  open  this  book  witboat  finding  the  water  coming  to 
TOUT  mouth  : — ^a  book  full  of  juice  and  savour — written  by  men  full 
of  their  subject.  You  have  but  to  turn  over  the  sparkling  uages,  and 
you  vill  «t  once  hear  the  click  clack  of  the  spits,  the  roaring  of  the 
foroace,  as  the  flames  envelope  the  mighty  pot ;  charming  smoke  I 
sv«et  vapors  I    oderiferous  clouds  !    Ah  !  the   difficult  and  perilous 

Kofession  of  the  gourmand, — profession  that  requires  such  profound 
owledge,  such  strength  of  head,  and  such  indomitable  health.*' 

*•  There''  says  Mirecourt,  "  is  a  style  inspired  by  the 
stomach ;"  but  he  spoils  the  effect  by  adding  that  Janin  ex- 
ercised his  exquisite  taste  at  his  neighbour's  table  only.  If 
you  pay  him  a  visit  you  are  treated  to  an  omelet,  or  if  very 
ligh  in  favor,  to  a  cutlet. 

After  leaving  college  our  fnture  monarch  of  the  coulisses 
ia  supported  partly  by  a  kin^  aunt,  and  partly  by  the  pro- 
duce of  lessons.  Along  with  his  attachment  to  the  delights 
ot  the  table,  he  has  a  foible  for  dogs,  and  will  change  his 
lodging  if  his  favorite  is  not  made  &ee  of  the  premises. 

**  He  proceeds  to  the  dog- market ;  his  heart  throbs  with  delight  at 
tbe  choras  of  melodious  barking  and  baying  that  he  hears.  He  is  in 
cxtacj,  he  trembles  with  joj  in  seeing  round  him  the  living  merchan- 
dise, jelpmg,  growling,  shewing  teeth,  or  wagging  tail.  Janin  goes 
from  greyhound  to  ^ule^dogwit  from  the  king-Charles  to  the  New- 
fMindland.  from  terrier  to  spaniel,  from  beagle  to  house-dog.  He 
^eto  A  shake- paw  from  every  one,  studies  the  breeds,  makes  enquiries 
after  their  morals  and  characters,  and  finishes  by  selecting  a  full- bred 
eoTt  wanting  the  ears,  and  with  a  coat  unaffectedly  ragged.  The 
happy  brute  had  6zed  his  choice  by  holding  out  his  muddy  paw  in  a 
Bore  friendly  fashion  than  the  others." 

Having  given  lessons  at  an  academy  for  a  qnarter  with- 
out touching  salary,  he  iinds  the  keepers  in  possession  one 
morning,  tis  he  enters  to  discharge  his  functions.  He 
knows  that  there  is  a  cask  of  excellent  wine  in  the  cellar, 
and  determines  that  it  is  a  pity  to  have  it  sold  for  the  behoof 
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of  remorseless  creditors.  He  departs,  and  in  twenty  minutes 
returns  in  the  guise  of  a  wine-merchant's  porter,  trundling 
on  a  hand'cart  a  vinous  looking  vessel.  lie  calls  out  that 
his  employer  has  sent  him  to  exchange  the  present  article 
for  the  cask  in  the  vault,  which  had  been  sent  in  mistake, 
and  was  of  an  inferior  quality  :  of  course  the  false  porter  is 
not  aware  of  the  seizure,  oo  the  genuine  good  liquor  is 
removed  under  Janin's  careful  attention,  a  vessel  of  indif- 
ferent water  left  in  its  place ;  and  the  erewhile  proprietor  is 
treated  to  a  good  glass  of  the  generous  beverage  that  eve- 
ning, and  gratified  by  a  receipt  in  due  form  for  the  quarter's 
lessons  given  by  our  talented  friend. 

Through  the  intervention  of  a  friend,  he  gets  on  the  staff 
of  Za  Lorgnette,    . 

At  this  point  the  critic  excuses  the  jesting  character  of 
the  bioffraphy  by  simply  asking  **if  any  of  his  readers  ever 
took  Janin  at  his  word,"  and  asserts  that  the  style  is 
worthy  of  the  subject. 

*'  M.  Janin  is  really  a  man  of  honour,  a  respectable  citizen  :  in  this 
light,  he  shall  have  our  genuine  esteem,  and  that  is  something. 
But  why  did  he  meddle  with  literature  ?  Where  was  the  need  of 
his  becoming  feuilletonist?  Why  did  he  Se  fourrer dans  cette  galere  ?  T 
Can  you  say  with  hand  on  heart,  that  this  broad  simple-looking 
countenance,  made  for  good  nature,  candour,  and  laughter,  should 
ever  present  flashing  eyes  and  snarling  teeth.  Look  at  that  smooth, 
round,  and  dimpled  hand  ;  ought  a  cat  with  such  a  velvet  paw  ever 
exhibit  her  claws  ? 

Ah  poor  Jules,  what  a  piece  of  folly  I 

To  distribute  criticism  with  dignity,  no  matter  in  what  department* 
you  should  be  sure  of  yourself;  you  should  have  perfected  your  judg- 
ment by  serious  study ;  you  should  have  examined  your  conscience ; 
you  should  have  inspected  the  very  recesses  of  your  soul,  to  see  that 
reason,  sincerity,  and  justice  were  its  occupants. 

Have  you  done  so  ?    answer. 

Criticism  is  a  kind  of  priesthood,  my  poor  gar9on,  do  not  deceive 
yourself.  It  demands  great  moral  strength,  a  hale  spirit  free  from 
the  mists  of  ignorance,  and  proof  against  rancor,  jealousy,  and 
caprice.  There  is  more  to  be  done  than  throw  over  your  shoulders  a 
Collegian's  greasy  gown,  pick  up  a  quill  and  lie  in  wait  round  the 
corner  of  a  journal  for  unwary  authors.  That  is  not  all  that's 
needful,  Janin,  my  good  friend,  t 

■ 

•  '•  Les  Fourberies  de  Scapin.*' 

t  It  seems  to  us  that  our  vivacious,  acute,  and  easily  prejudiced 
friend  bimselfi  would  derive  some  profit  by  close  personal  attention  to 
the  lesson  he  is  here  administering  to  his  temporary  victim. 
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The  actresses  obnoxious  to  Janins  criticism,  cajole  him 
forfarorable  notices,  and  call  him  contemptuously  Jean  Jean 
wten  his  back  is  turned.  By-and-by  they  joke  on  him  to 
his  fsce  in  this  firee  and  easy  style. 

**  Ab  t  good  morning,  Monsieur  Jean  Jean.  How  do  you  find  your- 
self, Mr.  Jean  Jean  ?  Have  you  seen  Mr.  Jean  Jean's  last  article, 
Qydear?    every  one  devours  Jean  Jean.     This  big  Jean  Jean   is 

Jaite  tbe  rage.    WiU  yon  treat  us  to  a  nice  little  supper  this  evening, 
can  Jean»  my  friend  ?'* 

JhRus  Janin,  not  acting  as  Julitis  Ccesar  would,  on 
«ucb  occasions,  takes  these  stupid  pleasantries  in  bad  part ; 
and  the  imtbinking  culprit  shortly  lights  on  a  printed  com- 
pliment such  as  the  subjoined  train  of  thought  passing 
through  the  mind  of  the  offended  critic  would  naturally 
produce : 

**  Ton  have  nick-named  me  Jean  Jean,  Madame:  very  well.  In 
your  acting  I  neither  recognise  merit,  delicacy,  nor  grace — you  have 
BO  inspiration  ;  yoo  are  destitute  of  vigour ;  the  audience  find  you 
•ot  at  all  to  their  taste,  and  your  arms  are  remarkably  meagre.'* 

Jules  once  gave  a  troublesome  hanger-on  an  effective 
pece  of  advice — doubly  effective,  indeed,  as  he  thereby 
got  rid  of  Ids  importunities  for  the  insertion  of  articles,  and 
put  money  in  the  poor  fellow  s  pockets. 

**  Impossible,**  cried  Jules,  **  yon  write  like  an  oyster — set  your 
wits  on  the  invention  of  monstrosities,  strange  suicides,  horrible 
assassinations — tell  how  a  child  was  born  in  surh  a  place  with  a  pair 
of  horns  on  him — describe  the  sea  serpent  that  appeared  last  week 
off  Havre,  three  hundred  metres  in  length.  Take  fourteen  or  fifteen 
lines  to  each  article  ;  if  it  induces  a  reply  so  much  the  better." 

The  adviee  was  taken,  and  the  system  thus  improvised  has  now 

acquired  vast  proportions.     We  have  seen  one  of  these  Marc/tands 

de  Gmards  in  the  ofiioe  of  M.  Dumont  of  the  Estafetts,     He  entered. 

made  his  bow,  and  taking  out  a  bundle  of  square  bits  of  paper,  read 

o«t  one   to  the  director.     **  How  much  for  this  ?*'    "  Two  francs." 

*"  Too  much  ;  say  fifteen  sous.**    **  Be  it  so."    Ho  pocketed  the  coin, 

and  departed  to   dispose  of  h^Mflinmet  to  other  newspapers.     It  is 

r«ally  a  lucrative  profession. 

«  •  •  •  • 

Jamm  effectively  contributed  to  the  success  of  Figaro,  exhibiting 
in  that  paper  the  jovial  and  aggressive  spirit  of  his  character.  They 
cite*  as  his  most  glorious  piece  of  mystification,  the  bizarre  discourse 
at  an  academic  reception,  to  which  was  appended,  as  signature,  Le 
Dae  de  Montmoreney, 

Tbe  last  of  this  noble  line  had  been  just  admitted  to  a  chair  among 
tbe  joarr. 
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He  protested  in  tlie  Quutidienne  against  the  burlesque  harangue  of 
the  Figaro ;  the  other  royalist  papers  added  their  indignant  recla< 
mationvS. 

Janin  had  his  answer  ready  in  his  pocket. 

<*  What  the  deuce  is  the  matter  with  you,  Monseigneur  ?"  cried  he, 
**  You  say  you  have  been  admitted  to  the  AcadSmie  Francaise  f 
Parhha!  1  did  not  know  a  word  of  the  matter,  I  assure  you,  and 
have,  very  unwittingly,  led  the  public  astray.  M.  Leduc,  keeper  of 
the  White  Horse  at  Montmorency  was  received  member  of  the  Gio" 
via  us  Appollos  of  that  town.  1  gave  a  report  of  the  reception,  and 
publi.sb(d  the  speech  of  the  new  member.  You  count  for  nothing 
in  the  matter.  Very  sorry,  I'm  sure,  for  the  quiproquo.  The  double 
meaning  was  most  adroitly  maintained  from  one  end  of  the  article 
to  the  other." 

A  younff  actress,  daughter  of  a  portier,  me  de  Tournon, 
makes  JuTes  be  of  opinion  that  she  is  impressed  by  his 
talents  of  mind  and  graces  of  person ;  cunning  yoimg 
rogue!  and  she  all  the  tinje  the  affianced  bride  of  a  young 
painter— but  she  thought  it  the  surest  road  to  success  in 
her  vocation.  The  deluded  youth  occasionally  sees  her 
safe  home,  but  is  not  invited  to  enter,  a6  she  lives  with  her 
family.  His  liopes  of  a  conquest  are  stronff,  till  the  real 
state  of  affairs  is  revealed  by  an  officious  tauer. 

'*  Scandal  great — duel  unavoidable — but  friends  interpose,  and 
they  come  to  a  sorrowful  but  amicable  resolution.  '  Let  us  mutually 
swear  to  see  this  woman  no  more,*  cried  the  painter.  '  Yes,  my 
friend,  we  will  swear,*  answered  the  feuilletoniste,  and  they  grasped 
each  other's  hands  like  men  in  earnest." 

On  the  tliird  day  the  painter  forgave  the  faithless  fair, 
and  the  critic  ^n  as  seeking  an  interview. 

**  Lovers'  oaths,"  thought  he  to  himself,  '•  Jesuits' vows  !" 

But  his  false  rival  had  anticipated  him  in  his  perjury  : 
he  uttered  cries  of  rage,  took  pen  in  hand,  and  wrote  out  tne 
nastiest  of  his  novels  without  taking  breath. 

In  th«  story,  he  assigned  the  fair  but  false  cause  of  his 
woe,  the  punishment  she  so  richly  merited ;  but,  ^s  if  to 
spite  him  farther,  she  is  at  this  day  a  faithful  and  virtuous 
wife,  and  respectable  mistress  ol  a  household,  possessing 
the  esteem  of  her  friends,  and  the  love  of  her  husband  and 
children. 

Nestor  Roqueplau^  in  whose  judgment  Mirecourt  reposes 
trust,  when  music  is  not  in  question,  thus  apostrophises 
Janin — 
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•*  Yoa  jre  m  writer  of  an    undecided,  powerless,  and  above  all,  of 
afrnroloiu  cast.      You   adorn    yourself  with   rnock   lat-e  ;    you  jerk 
about  the  farhelows  of  your  faded  robe,    the  inbarmonious  hues   of 
whose  tisne  is  never  relieved  bj  a  pure  or  correct  pattern.     Your 
pknan  abropt,  powdered   with  coQceits,  and,  spun  out,  fly  away  in 
&hr«di.   These  circumstances,  of  which  good  writers  avail  themselves 
SQ^ve  repose  tv  their  readers,  become  in  your  hands  delusive  finger- 
posts to  set  them  astray.      Sometimes,  self-punished  and  involved  in 
1  cocnplicated  phrase  without  issue,  you  go  buzzing  at  random  to  find 
aa  oattet,  like  a  wasp  inside  a  window.  Then  it  is — 'quick,  undo  uie 
tk'is  batten — be  brisk  with  a  citation  to  extricate  M.  Janin,  who  is 
ksorkiog  his  forehead  ag>ainst  the  wall  of  his  grand  style.' 

♦  *  «  *  ■   # 

"  Yon  never  make  a  frankj  manly  attack.  Your  weapon,  in  con- 
Kqoence  of  bein^  barbed  like  a  Chinese  dart,  never  penetrates.  A 
vrestler. without  strength  of  arm,  you  try  to  trip  up  your  adversary. 
Xoise  and  no  stroke — thunder  and  no  flash — damp  fireworks,  the 
f^aibs  escaping  as  chance  will  have  it.  Your  pen  scratches  and  blots 
the  paper,  and  cannot  make  a  straight  line.  Your  composition  is 
uncertain,  and  not  under  your  proper  command  :  it  goes  at  random 
i£<l  without  order  ;  it  seems  no  more  under  the  control  of  your  pro- 
l-tr  will,  than  the  limbs  of  a  paralytic  under  the  influence  of  the  spinal 
Gurrow.  There  is  a  profusion  of  words,  but  the  right  one  is  never 
ibrthcoming.  When  we  dissect  this  plump- looking  old  child  in 
fwgddUog  clothes,  w^e  find  neither  vein,  muscle,  nor  sinew."  So  far 
Stitar  Rcquepian, 

Oar  mercilesB  critic  goes  on  to  scarify  his  patient  at 
greater  lengtli  than  \¥e  can  follow.    He  says  that  he  has 
been  gossippin^,  that  he  is  gossipping,  and  that  he  willcon- 
tinae  to  gossip  for  ever  ;  that  he  is  a  flood  of  epithets,  an 
ocean  of  phrasea  ;    that  be  swells  the  balloon  of  the  paradox, 
pats  his  lip  to  the  sophism  to  blow  it  out  to  fabulous  dimen- 
fions,  and  that  he  tempers  the  soap  water  for  the  produce 
of  millions  of    sparkling  bubbles   which  float  about  and 
biirst  when  their  hour  comes.     A  quarter  of  an  idea  will 
serve  for  the  production  of  a  dozen  columns,  and  his  know- 
ledge of  history  and  geography  is  on  a  par  with  Mr,  Jolly 
Green  8f  of  the-  New  Monthly.      He  criticises  a  theatrical 
piece  without  having  heard  a  word  of  it  spoken  ;    he  cou- 
foonds  people  and  incidents,  for  the  Debuts  is  waiting  for 
copy,  and  he  has  not  time  to  be  accurate*     Like  Harlequin, 
his  head  may  be  broken  by  an  enraged  rictim,  and  with 
his  own  wooden  Svvordtoo;    no  matter,  he  continues  his 

dance. 

In  October  our  hero  is  married  ;  and  on  the  very  wedding 
nigfat,  instead  of   looking  after  his  bride,  ho  locks  himself 
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up  in  his  etiidy  to  write  a  feoilleton,  not  of  the  last  new 
piece,  but  of  his  own  perilous  exploit.  This  is  to  be  the 
news  of  the  week. 

"  At  first  a  universal  stupor  fell  on  men's  senses.  *  What  do  you 
say?  he  is  married — himself ,  and  at  his  age— he  is  a  dead  man. 
What  will  become  of  him,  and  what  will  he  do  with  his  bride?' 
*  Why  1  what  can  a  Bohemien  do  with  his  wife  but  make  her  a 
Bohemienne  f*  '* 

And  then  he  relates  the  difficulties  he  had  to  overcome 
before  he  could  cast  the  lasso  with  effect :  but  at  last,  through 
fire,  water,  and  mud,  the  notary's  table  is  reached,  and  the 
contract  signed.  Chateaubriand  does  not  send  his  blessing, 
because  it  generally  brings  misfortune ;  but  the  Archbishop 
is  not  so  scrapulous.  Let  Jeames  of  the  Morning  Post  read 
the  following,  and  blush  for  his  own  shortcomings. 

'*  And  then,  trembling  with  emotion,  astonished  at  the  deep  regard 
shown  to  her,  and  in  such  high  quarters,  she  cast  her  eyes  timidly 
around.  Her  limpid  and  modest  glance  became  more  decided^  and 
seemed  to  say,  <  You  see  I  was  right.'  Mean  time  the  church  was 
prepared,  and  the'altar  decked,  the  crowd  great,  and  nothing  wanted 
out  the  presence  of  the  young  bride.  At  last  she  appeared,  and  they 
saw  her  such  as  she  was — young,  beauteous,  smihng,  sincere — the 
most  touching,  the  most  modest,  and  the  most  calm  uf  beings.  Eh, 
well !  that  delicate  fair  hand,  that  perfect  grace,  the  serenity  of  that 
beauteous  countenance,  that  loveliest  of  creatures,  all  those  treasures 
for  a  mere  scribbler,  for  a — " 

Mirtfcourt : — "  Ah,  silence  !  you  indiscreet  spouse ;  the  National 
is  cocking  its  ears.  Why  should  you  begin  to  blab  in  the  public 
feuilleton  ?  *  Alas !  it  is  too  late ;  they  have  taken  a  note  of  your 
avowals ;  they  are  turning  your  confidences  into  ridicule,  and  M. 
Bolle  is  mending  his  pen.  Ah  I  Janin,  Janin,  instead  of  an  epithala^ 
xnium,  hear  this  apostrophe. — "     TtoUe  Loquitur, 

**  Allow  me,  Monsieur,  to  join  my  congratulations  to  those  which 
you  have  offered  to  yourself,  and  to  lay  my  poor  grain  of  incense  on 
the  mighty  heap  which  you  burn  in  your  own  proper  honor.  In  fine 
you  are  married,  and  now  there  is  neither  Ah,  nor  OA,  nor  Horn 
about  it.  Let  the  entire  universe  recover  from  its  stupor,  thank 
God,  and  say  nothing.  Your  conjugal  feuilleton,  dated  SL  Sulyice, 
and  written  on  the  very  altar,  you  have  charitably  entitled,  « The 
Wedding,  not  of  a  Critic,  but  of  Criticism.'  As  another  great  man 
once  boasted, '  The  State  is  vested  in  me,'  so  you  modestly  announce^ 
'  Criticism  and  1  are  one.*  Many  thanks.  Monsieur!  From  the 
embodiment  of  the  genius,  talent,  and  merit  of  all  living  critics  in 
one,  it  results  that  eight  days  ago  we  were  all  wedded  in  your  person. 
A  charming  cadeau  you  have  ofi^ered  us,  Monsieur,  if  I  may  trust 
the  prospectus  of  the  bride  of  whom  you  have  got  ten  thousand 
copies  issued.     What  a  lib<^ral  husband  you  are.  Monsieur  !     I  know 
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K^  ^y»^        ^3«  •      IftBt  0^  ^^<:fcC'      'brushed  hy  the  ridicule.  - 


^•^i^  C^^^^O^"'  ^^n^^^  <f  of  Dumai-thfit,  at 
^&^V -%  ^^•t  g^^' ^^^    ts  gaining  on  him.    He 

^T^^^^^^^x^^-y^  eig]^^^^  lLv^%  example  of  decent 
5/1  ^^  oio  Y  y  ^^  o^^{ott«»  ^^A^^«  friends,  and  for  enjoy- 
^  ^eV  5e  ^""Ac   ^^^^^8  t^^  i^  painfully  re-erecting 

^^^^i!U  1^         -fcii^  ^s  ^^'^^  ^^^^y  sensibly ;    we  almost  regret 

^.kW*^^^^o^*^r^^^Ae»'^^^^^  ^  Redeemed  by  to-day's  merits, 

ifb^      -ot>^*^  V  *''\t^t'^*'^»  ^^*  ^^nVv  .     t^^^'  '^^  ^®  ancient  wolf  of 

*'^^lffS^     A\^    -.  3^^^  a*  ®^^^    r**   tnis  is  a  simple  act  of  oblivion, 

^  tst«^\>e  ^^tf>e*      tJ^.  sheep  V.r^?«Jtritely  strikes  his  breast,  and 

tf^i^^'s^^^^*^*^^^  ^  \cti^  '^  W  ^«<levoured.    Will  any  one  dare 
J(Q^^  ^^  a^"^    a  ^^  °^  *  crocodile  ?" 

^tS^  f ^ft^^^"*    of  ^itL'-^^^^fl  «8  of  looking  after  our 
^^'^^^^o^'^et  ^'"^'^  whom  we  left  on  the  eve  of 

*^^  ^tt^^lS't-etaJi?^^  on  Jawm  for  his  attack  on  Les 
^^^y  ^  Yv6^<^^5at^*  ^y***  a  second  onslaught  of  the  critic 
^^^^u^\leS  ^ticrbe^  *^  ^is  side.     Dumas  vomited  fire  and 

#v0f^^  tb^«  ^    or©  ^^*^*'  ^®  would  exterminate  Janin. 

^jlOt^^    .    T>©  ^     ^^k  their  way  to  the  Rue  de  Vaugerard ;  the  nego. 
Mmtf^^  '        ^t%^      three  weeks,  and  the  duel   was  at  last  decreed  as 


ib«^^**5f^  5^i,a  y?ugf  being  willing  to  muvder  his  antagonist,  no 
•  ^o^  -n^'^'soy  ^^  ♦00k  pl«<5e.      They    nmde  mutual  excuses,   and 


j[^^6>  <^^^  miiuBfi'  fellow  artisans  in  the  manufacture  of 
iX»^      1  of  ^hliired  him  at  last  to  allow  their  namefl  to 
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appear  in  turn,  it  curiously  happened  that  all  falling  to  his 
name  were  succesaful,  the  otherd  being  failures,  or  at  least 
greeted  with  very  faint  praise. 

And  here  it  may  be  fit  to  give  a  list  of  some  of  Dumas' 
plagiarisms,  and  assumptions  of  the  product  of  his  neigh- 
bours' intellects. 

"  His  book,  Jacques  Ortis,  is  a  mere  simple  translatioD  of  the 
UUime  Littere  di  Jacopo  Ortig  of  Ugo  Foscolo,  a  verb  or  an  adjective 
being  occasionally  changed.  Let  Av<:ntures  de  John  Davy  are  bor- 
rowed from  the  Hevue  Britanniqiie.     Gaule  et  France  is  copied  from 

Les  Etudes  Historiques  of  Chateaubriand,  and  from  Thierry,  without 
the  trouble,  in  most  cases,  of  inverting  prepositions  or  changing 
words.  I^  Capitaine  Arena  is  the  re-production  of  a  delicious 
novelette  of  the  Reoue  Britannique,  called  Tirence  le  Tailleur,  Albine 
IB  a  servile  translation  of  a  German  romance. 

"Les  Memoires  d'un  Medecin  is  a  re-casting  of  a  romance  of  the  same 
name  in  the  Revue  Britannique,  Fiorentino  the  Neapoiilan  enriches 
his  patron  with  the  manuscript  of  Le  Corricolo  and  that  of  Le 
Speronare.  Paul  Meurice  brings  Ascanio,  Amaury,  and  Les  Deux 
Diane.  MallefiUe  wrote  Georges  from  beginning  to  end,  and  signed 
it  Dumas, 

'*  Auguste  Maquet,  the  most  prolific  of  thpse  literary  artisans, 
furnished,  as  his  own  contingent,  fifty  volumes  ;  Le  Chevalier  d'Har- 
mental,  Les  Trois  Mousq'uetaires,  Vtngt  Ans  Apres,  Le  Vicomte  de 
Bragelonne,  Sylvandire,  Le  Comte  ds  Monte  Crista,  La  Ouerre  des 
F*mmesy  La  Heine  Margot,  Une  Fille  du  Regent,  Lt  Bdtard  de  MaU' 
lean,  Le  Chevalier  de  Maison- Rouge,  and  La  Dame  de  Montsoreau,** 

The  writer  of  these  last  named  books  seems  to  belong  to 
the  class  bom  with  saddles  on  their  backs  for  the  con- 
venience of  other  writers  who  are  tired  out  treading  the 
thorny  paths  of  literature.  We  believe  that  he  has  turned 
restive,  and  pitched  his  patron  over  his  head ;  but  it  is 
insinuated  by  a  clever  cotemporary,  that  the  author  of 
Peg  Woffmgton,  wearied  with  the  fatigues  of  the  rough  road 
on  which  his  Course  of  True  Love  has  not  run  smooth, 
has  taken  our  unlucky  pack  horse  unawares;  bestrode 
him  in  his  explorations  through  the  Demesne  of  the 
Chateau  Grantier  ;  and  condescending  to  utter  V/hite  Lies, 
has  passed  himself  oflF  to  the  unsophisticated  readers  of  the 
London  Journal,  as  the  rightful  proprietor  of  that  Chateau 
d'Espagne,  changing  its  title  of  course. 

Having  a  high  opinion  of  the  powers  of  Maauet,  we 
were  curious  to  examine  this  original  drama  of  his ;  and 
by  the  kind  promptness  of  Mr.  Nutt,  we  were  enabled,  at 
an    interval   of  three  or  four  days,  to  get  the  pamphlet 
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from  Paris ;  and,  on  looking  over  it,  came  to  the  conclusion, 
that  if  the  anthor  was  ever  obliged  to  commit  his  catechism 
to  memory,  he  had  retained  very  little  of  it  in  head  or 
heart,  when  he  was  constructing  his  Chateau  de  Grahtier, 
A  ladv,  the  widow  of  a  roydist  captain,  is  on  the  point 
of  being  turned  adrift  on  the  world  with  her  two  portion- 
leas  daughters.  The  undeclared  lover  of  the  younger  has 
been  regmarly  laying  a  purse  in  the  ladies'  path  at  monthly 
intervals  for  some  time,  without  their  appropriation  of  the 
contents ;  and  the  declared  lover  of  the  elder  is  dead  in  the 
Peninsula,  or  worse,  gone  over  to  the  enemy.  One  of 
Boonaparte's  brave  generals  is  the  purchaser  of  the  family 
chateau  and  demesne.  He  is  on  the  point  of  starting  for 
Egypt,  and  takes  the  chateau  on  his  way  to  the  coast. 
Uncler  an  impulse  of  generosity  and  love  at  first  sight, 
he  proposes  for  the  eider  sister.  She,  judging  that  her  true 
lore  is  either  dead  or  false,  and  wishing  to  preserve  an 
asylum  for  mother'and  sister,  consents ;  and  her  husband 
leaves  her  to  return  from  the  church  without  him  ;  for  he 
most  be  at  Marseilles  in  time  for  the  embarkation  of  his 
squadron.  Any  experienced  play-goer  reading  thus  far, 
knows  by  instinct,  that  the  dead  and  traitorous  lover  will 
be  found*  as  true  and  loval  as  Leander.  stretched  out  at  the 
ffarden  gate,  exhausted  to  death,  but  doomed  to  worse  than 
aeath  by  the  si^ht  of  his  true-hearted  mistress,  a  bride  of 
half  an  hour.  If  the  play  is  destitute  of  poetry,  common 
morality,  or  genuine  sentiment,  it  possesses  at  all  events, 
a  terrific  situation  at  the  end  of  each  act.  The  descent  of 
thegreen  baife  puts  an  end  to  the  harrowing  scene. 

We  are  admitted  to  the  drawing  room  of  the  chateau  in 
about  fifteen  or  eighteen  months.  The  bride  and  no  wife, 
is  reclining  in  a  languid  state  on  the  sofa ;  and  we  find 
that  after  the  best  cares  had  been  bestowed  on  the  unfortu- 
nate lover,  he  quitted  for  the  campaign  on  the  Rhine; 
and  is  now  hotly  employed  at  the  siege  of  some  town. 
The  false  wife  has  been  absent  at  some  watering  place  for 
health's  sake ;  and  we  find  her  in  woe,  not  for  the  absence 
of  her  generous -hearted  husband,  exposed  in  Egypt  to  the 
rays  of  the  hot  sun,  and  the  scymitars  of  the  Mamelukes, 
but  for  the  separation  from  her  infant^  kept  at  a  convenient 
distance  from  the  chateau. 


^* 
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All  this  time  the  lover  is  an  honorable,  and  hiffh-minded, 
and  sensitive  man;  bat  what  avails  honor,  honesty,  or 
religion,  when  pleading  in  a  cause  in  which  counsellor 
Cupid  holds  an  opposing  fee.  Therefore,  the  seducer  la 
guiltless ;  and  who  can  blame  the  too  sensitive  lady  when 
he  is  informed  that  Lothario  swore  he  would  neither  take 
powder  nor  pill,  but  die  off  from  spite,  if  she  continued 
insensible  to  nis  misery  !  Some  feeling,  made  up  of  98 
per  cent,  of  guilty  sorrow  for  lover  and  child,  and  the  rest 
of  remorse,  has  induced  her  to  secrete  enough  of  laudanum 
for  a  composing  dose  for  her  earthly  woes.  She  writes  to 
her  guilty  partner  that  their  love  was  too  pure  and  ethereal 
(a  pretty  proof  they  have  given)  to  hope  for  toleration  here 
below.  She  was  going  to  ascend,  and  when  he  could  make 
it  convenient  to  join  her  spirit  there — but  here  we  beg  to 
stop  short  of  absolute  blasphemy.  The  deed  is  deferred ; 
her  innocent  and  sympathising  sister  has  brought,  by  pri- 
vate passages,  and  in  a  cradle  of  the  neatest  pattern,  ner 
child  to  pay  her  a  visit.  Ods  raptures,  and  extacies  I 
The  ladies  retire  behind  a  screen  with  the  cradle,  and  the 
sister  is  singing  an  innoceqt  lullaby,  when  the  general,  who 
ought  to  have  been  at  the  moment  measuring  tne  right  eye 
of  the  Sphinx  reposing  in  her  far  off  sandy  oed,  walks  in» 
accompanied  by  the  affianced  of  the  young  Miss.  The 
screen  opens — the  cradle  and  its  guilty  guardian  is  visible  ; 
and  here  would  be  the  end  of  a  two-act  tragedy — but,  as 
three  acts  yet  remain  to  be  achieved,  the  unmarried  rushes 
on  in  despair,  avows  herself  the  culprit,  and  situation  No.  2 
harrows  the  hearts  of  the  audience. 

We  are  in  the  trenches  of  the  beleagured  city,  and  the 
hooded-winked  general  finds  out  Lothario,  and  reads  him 
a  moral  lecture  on  the  inconvenience  he  has  caused.  lie  is 
on  the  hooks  of  torture  at  first,  but  afler  the  established 
amount  of  equivocation,  he  finds  out  that  he  has  only  to 
lead  the  firadl  sister  to  the  altar,  and  do  legitimate  justice  to 
his  infant  son,  of  whose  existence,  by  the  way,  he  is  up  to 
this  moment  ignorant.  What  was  simple  wretchedness,  now 
becomes  anguish,  doubled,  complicated,  and  intolerable. 
Marry  her  sister,  and  before  her  eyes  I — see  the  world  in 
ashes  rather  than  such  an  outrage !  A  glorious  opportunity 
for  escape  is  presented.  He  contrives  to  anticipate  the 
colonel  as  leader  of  a  forlorn  hope;  a  mine  explodes,  and 
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te  «Bd  hid  immediate  followers  are  blown  some  kilometres 
beyond  the  region  of  the  moon.  Well,  here  is  something 
like  poetical  justice.  The  honest-minded  general  will  now 
r«Ciini,  and  walk  oyer  his  estate  for  the  first  time,  his  peni- 
usit  wife  on  his  arm,  swallowing  her  guilty  tears,  and  doing 
all  she  can  to  recompense  her  worthy  but  ill-treated  lord. 
Bemj€uune,  after  a  decent  shew  of  sorrow,  will  manage  to 
satisfy  her  lover  of  her  innocence,  and  a  happy  union  will 
he  the  result.     Nothing  of  the  kind  takes  place. 

On  his  return  home  everything  is  in  a  very  ticklish  state ; 
bat  when  he  announces  the  death  of  his  companion  in 
anns,  the  wife's  wild  grief  finds  vent,  and  she  reveals  her 

C'lt  and  shame — ^not  that  she  considers  herself  very  guilty, 
to  live  with  another  is  not  to  be  thought  of  for  a 
moment. 

The  mother  and  daughters  ?rill  not  now  remain  in  ihe 
caade ;  but,  as  they  are  leaving  the  premises,  a  knock  is 
heard  at  the  gate,  and  the  porter  brings  in  a  note  to  tlie 
colonel.  Oh  I  wonderM  wonder!  Lothario  has  again 
found  his  way  back  to  this  nasty  world,  and  is  humbly  re- 
questing permission,  before  departing  to  voluntary  exile 
amone  the  Hottentots,  or  elsewhere,  to  embrace  and  bless 
hia  infant  heir.  A  lucky  thought  strikes  the  generous  Cha- 
tellan.  He  invites  the  prodigal  son  to  enter,  joins  his  hands 
to  those  of  his  self-divorced  lady,  utters  a  genuine  stage 
blessing  on  their  heads,  and  a  long-concealed  treasure  is  at 
the  moment  brought  to  day-light  from  a  subterranean  pas- 
sage :  so,  if  they  become  uncomfortable  it  will  be  their  own 
faults,  and  if  their  lot  turns  out  happy,  all  we  say  is,  that 
it  ?rill  give  us  no  little  surprise. 

To  convert  this  drama,  vicious  in  spirit  and  form,  into  a 
circumstantial  tale,  fit  for  the  perusal  of  a  moral  and  religious 
though  novel-reading  public,  seems  to  us  rather  more  dlmcult 
than  to  construct  a  purely  original  work.  If  we  have  any 
Buhscribers,  among  the  weekl  v  purchasers  of  the  Journal, 
fdiose  acquirements  embrace  the  art  of  writing,  may  some 
one  of  them  favor  us  with  an  outline  of  the  English  garments 
thrown  over  the  French  model  I 

The  success  of  Monte  Cristo,  and  its  fellow  publications, 
seems  to  have  turned  poor  Alexanders  head.  His  dreams, 
even  in  the  open  sunshine,  and  when  his  bodily-eyes  were 
wide  open,  were  of  caverns  piled  with  gold  and  precious 
stones,  and  no  thought  of  poverty  ever  passed  his  mind. 
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The  Folly  built  by  him  at  St.  Germain,  and  which  he 
was  pleased  to  call  Monte  Cristo,  was  the  natural  result  of 
this  exalted  state  of  his  ideas. 

**  He  summoned  from  Africa  two  Arabs,  who  decorated  a  chamber 
for  him  in  the  Algerian  style,  covering  the  walls  with  verses  from 
the  Koran  ;  and  he  engaged  themselves  in  writing  to  execute  no  other 
similar  piece  of  work  in  Europe.  There  were  to  be  seen  gothic  pavi- 
lions, turrets  with  their  belfries,  gardens,  an  island,  a  torrent,  and 
the  celebrated  kiosk,  with  its  sky-blue  ceiling  besprinkled  with  stars, 
and  which  served  for  the  study  of  the  master. 

•'  There  were  at  Monte  Cristoan  atelier  for  painters,  twelve  rooms 
devoted  to  visitors,  a  little  palace  set  apart  for  monkies,  another 
for  parrots,  and  a  third  for  dogs,  without  mentioning  a  stable  of  regal 
proportions  for  the  accommodation  of  eight  superb  steeds. 

'<  The  grand  salon,  hung  with  cloth  of  silk  and  gold,  displayed 
wonders  of  artistic  skill ;  and  the  private  salon  or  boudoir  was  fur- 
nished with  genuine  cashmere  for  window  curtains. 

'*  It  wa[s  altogether  a  heap  of  pictures,  statues,  Buhl  ornaments, 
bizarre  curiosities  scattered  at  random  from  kitchen  to  attics^profusion 
of  sculptures,  and  casts  beyond  counting :  good  taste  was  banished, 
and  ostentation  reigned  supreme. 

*'  All  these  riches  and  splendors  could  not  confer  the  rouch-desired 
stamp  of  aristocracy  on  tnis  magnificent  structure.  In  the  midst  of 
the  luxury  floated  a  vapour  of  literary  vagabondage,  and  the  etiquette 
of  the  chateau  had  its  origin  in  the  coulisses  of  the  theatres. 

"  On  the  facade  stood  out  the  escutcheon  of  the  Marquis  de  la 
Pailleterie.  Dumas  inaugurated  his  palace  with  an  entertainment 
given  in  honor  of  literature  and  art ;  six  hundred  guests  were  re- 
galed, and  a  piece  was  presented  after  dinner,  composed  for  the  cir- 
cumstance,  and  having  for  title, '  Shakspbarb  et  Dtmab.'  " 

To  reign  even  for  two  years  in  such  a  palace,  Dumas  was 
obliged  to  keep  his  jouraeymen  hard  at  work.  So,  from 
1846  to  1846,  more  than  sixty  volumes  were  written,  prin- 
ted, and  published. 

And  here,  by  an  accurate  calculation,  our  critic,  allowing 
his  writer  to  sleep  but  few  hours,  to  eat  his  meals  in  a  hurry, 
and  to  be  constantly  under  the  inspiration  of  the  muse  of 
romance  (an  impossible  conjunction),  allows  him  power  to 
produce  fifteen  volumes  per  annum,  if  he  abstains  from 
revising  the  style  or  correcting  the  proofs. 

All  his-  assistants,  including  his  son,  were  trained  to  imi- 
tate his  handwriting.''^ 

*  In  addition  to  the  works  quoted,  Dumat  published  in  Le  Pays, 
Le  Paseur  tPAshboum,  copied  literally  from  Madame  Montclieu's 
translation  of  the  Vilhge  Pastor  of  Lafontaine,   the  German  names 
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Bmgat  last  obliged  to  aay  aomething,  by  way  of  apology 
f  (kfence,  here  is  his  moat  firank  and  courageous  avowal. 

MflTeatioii*  are  made  hj  men,  not  by  any  indiyidual  man.  Every 
-af.tfpropCT  time  and  place,  appropnates  the  things  known  to  hia 
farf^tha^  amnges  tbem  in  new  forms,  and  dies,  after  adding  a  few 
fills  or  ideas  to  the  heap  as  be  found  it.  As  to  the  pure  creation  of 
k'.nhffif ,  moiul  or  physical ,  it  is  out  of  the  question.*      .... 

T:u*  IS  what  caused  Shakspeare  to  say,  when  a  stupid  critic  once 

'■  scene  trom  a  cotemporary 
withdrawn  from  evil  society 

o This  also  made  Moliereonce 

^idutt,  «  I  seize  my  property  wherever  I  find  it.*  And  Shakspeare 
KM  Moliere  were  right ;  for  the  man  of  genius  never  steals—he 
wifs  by  right  of  conquest.  I  am  obliged  to  say  these  things  in  my 
'*?  <lcfcncc,  as,  instead  of  being  grateful  to  me  for  bringino^  before 
aeir  cfcs  so  many  scenic  beauties  before  unknown,  they  pomt  them 

-t  as  thefts— brand  them  as  plagiarisms.  However,  1  am  consoled 
9f  Dv  resemblsnoe  to  Shakspeare  and  Moliere  in  this  respect ;  those 
fhj  attacked  them  were  so  obscure,  that  their  very  names  have  not 
iaea  preserved." 

Mirecourt,  lashed  by  the  eense  of  his  own  individual 
wrongs,  and  the  injury  inflicted  on  literature  and  morals  by 
u^  tjfsteme  Dumas,  thus  pours  on  him  the  vials  of  his 
wrath: — 

"  You  lisTe  closed  the  avenues  of  literature  against  those  young 
fre^  writers  who  would  use  their  talents,  without  providing  for  the 
public  an  unhealthy  feast,  and  without  committing  the  crime  of  lese- 
f^rle  in  defiling  the  most  noble  pages  of  our  history.  Tes,  Monsieur 
I>Qmas.  you  have  murdered  our  literature  ;  you  have  assembled  a 
bost  of  nsmeless  writers,  who,  protected  by  the  darkness  in  which 
tbcy  move,  cast  into  the  mass  of  society  a  leaven  of  bad  tai^te  and  of 
cormptiug  iofiucnee.  With  the  succour  of  these  concealed  workmen 
JOQ  prepare  a  slow  poison  which  penetrates  into  the  veins  of  the 
sr-ciai  body.  Tou  mix  history  and  fable,  and  distribute  the  indigestible 
lacrsels  as  iotellectual  nourishment.  In  presence  of  the  rising  genera- 
ron  yoo  remore  from  virtue  her  prestige ;  you  discard  modesty  as  if 

being  merely  changed  to  English  ones.  Le  Collier  de  la  Reine  was 
vritten  by  Magueif  so  was  Lu  TtUippe  Noire — so  was  Auge  Pitou, 
I-e  TVoa  de  VBnfer  was  contributed  by  Meurice,  as  well  as  Dieu 
Dtfpose,  Heudrik  OomMcienee,  the  Flemish  writer,  was  plundered  of 
Omtcience  rinnocent, 

*  5tr  Qodfretf  Kneller  was  chagrined  at  not  having  been  consulted 
at  the  crtratioD,  as  he  was  conscious  of  being  able  to  suggest  some 
valuable  bints.  DumaSg  in  common  with  iS'tr  Qodfrey  and  several 
Gallic  writers,  handles  awful  subjects  in  so  familiar  a  style  that  he 
Qost  be  satisfied  with  seeing  some  of  his  flights  left  unrecorded. 
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she  was  a  castaway.  In  your  pa^es  vice  is  endowed  with  amiable 
qualities,  debauchery  is  not  so  bad  as  it  seems,  and  crime  excites  pitj 
instead  of  hate.  You  propagate  this  spasmodic  and  frantic  species 
of  literature,  which  excites  the  evil  passions,  sets  the  blood  in  a  fer- 
ment, and  reawakes  the  powers  of  old  and  used-up  debauchees. 
Thanks  to  your  catering,  the  public  now  refuses  all  healthy  nourish- 
ment ;  it  cannot  relish  anything  but  your  highly-spioed  ragouts.  .  . 
We  are  severe  without  doubt,  out  posterity  will  hb  much  more  so/* 

Against  the  calumniating  of  the  memory  of  the  charac- 
ters of  history,  and  the  distorting  or  misrepresenting  of 
established  historical  facts,  we  join  our  protest  to  that  of 
our  critic.     With  the  exception  of  Le  Chevalier  (THarmen- 
tal,  Sylvandire,  and  La   Tulippe  N^oire,  we  can  scarcely 
recollect  one  of  these  quasi-historical  romances  of  Dumas 
and  Co,,  which  we  would  like  to  see  in  the  hands  of  our 
young  people.     The  perusal  of  some  in  particular,  is  only 
wading  through  a  slough  of  depravity,  cruelty,  and  craft. 
You  are  obliged  to  light  a  candle  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
if  you  wish  to  find  out  an  estimable  character,  and  to  look 
for  repose  in  some  scene  hallowed  by  the  domestic  virtues 
is  altogether  useless.     No  one  of  royal  rank  is  a  good  man 
or  woman,  or  sincere  Christian.    If  history  has  handed  him 
down  as  jealous  for  religion  at  all,  he  is  sure  to  be  an  intole- 
rant zealot  and  persecutor.     If  the  reader  is  interested  for 
the  success  of  true  love,  he  is  only  left  to  wish  that  D'Artag- 
nan  may  carry  away  his  neighbour's  wife.     And  are  the 
firm  above  named  the  only  culprits  in  this  line  ?    By  no 
means  ;  they  are  edifying  moraUsts  when  set  beside  Biblio- 
phile Jacob  fLacroixJ,*  Foudras,  Montepih,  La   Toiiche, 
and  some  others.     But  money  was  to  be  got  to  keep  Dumas 

in  state,  on  his  high  horse,  riding  to .     To  get  this 

money,  their  feuUletons  should  be  as  necessary  to  the 
reading  public  as  their  caf^  au  lait.  To  infuse  this  quality 
into  them,  they  must  be  piquant  and  terribly  interesting, 
and  leave  their  readers  in  a  state  of  feverish  suspense  abotit 
the  interesting  but  guilty  lover,  left  outside  on  the  window- 
sill,  forty  feet  above  ground,  with  a  very  slight  defence 
against  the  temperature  of  a  night  twenty  degrees  below 
zero. 

They  know  he  will  endure,  rather  than  compromise  the 
comfort  of  the  tender  female  who  is  feigning  sleep  beside 
her  clod  of  a  husband  in  the  warm  bed-chamber  within  : 

*  We  except  from  the  works  of  the  Rabelaistic  Lacroix,  Les  Cata^ 
combes  de  Rome  and  LeJiU  du  Notaire, 
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hit  wheUier  will  he  fireeze  stark  and  stiff  on  his  bad  emi- 
neiice,  or  make  an  involantary  descent, — that  is  the  question 
timx  wiU  keen  several  pairs  of  eyes  unvisited  by  sleep.  And 
woat  there  be  a  feverish  welcome  for  the  coarse  damp 
paper  next  morning !  and  still  not  the  trace  of  an  allusion 
to  the  difficulty  for  several  numbers  to  come. 

Dumas  was  obliged  to  defend  an  action  for  defamation  of 
the  character  of  a  lady  whose  head  has  not  ached  since  the 
days  of  Jfenei  Quatre ;  and,  though  be  could  not  be  touched 
byhnmanlawy  itis  no  lesscertain  that  he  sraned  in  the  person 
d  Auffuste  Mixquet,  against  that  divine  statute  which  forbids 
OS  to  bear  false  witness  against  our  neighbour.  It  may  be 
viged  that  the  persons  slandered  are  beyond  the  power  of 
the  poisoned  tongue  to  wound  them ;  but  it  is  no  less  certain 
diat,  as  in  the  case  of  the  descendants  of  La  Dame  de 
Mantsareau,  many  of  the  living  are  deeply  interested  in 
ihe  good  fame  of  the  great  departed,  from  ties  of  family, 
oanntTy,  policy,  or  religion,  and  are  deeply  pained  by  finding 
their  memory  slanderea  or  assailed. 

We  wish  that  we  could  vindicate  all  the  writers  in  our 
own  vernacular  from  such  a  reprehensible  line  of  conduct, 
but  that  is  not  left  in  our  power,  since  the  days  when  half- 
a-doz^i  poor  ecclesiastics  were  set  to  watch  over  the  spiritual 
welftre  of  their  thin  flock,  scattered  through  the  fields  and 
streets  of  Britain ;  and  when  the  same  apparently  inoffensive 
mooeedingshook  more  terror  through  the  land,  than  if  Louis 
Napoleon,  King  Leopold,  Pius  IX>,  and  the  monarchs  of 
all  the  "  Heathens  and  Turks"  throughout  the  world,  were 
disembarking  on  all  sides  of  the  island  at  once,  to  put  the 
inhafaitanta  to  sack  or  ransom. 

In  order  to  add  fuel  to  the  unholy  flame  that  at  the  mo- 
ment was  consuming  men's  candour,  love  of  their  neighbour, 
and  common  justice,  a  lady  takes  at  the  end  of  her  jewel- 
tipped  pen,  the  character  of  the  earnest  and  fearless  Arch- 
h^hop  of  Canterbury,  who  braved  the  displeasure  of  his 
loved  sovereign,  and  the  terrors  of  martyrdom,  rather  than 
leave  it  in  the  power  of  selfish  and  unholy  rulers  to  deprive 
the  flock  entrusted  to  his  keeping  of  their  spiritual  nourish- 
ment. However  historians  may  differ  as  to  the  less  or  more 
of  spiritual  pride  or  obstinacy,  or  pure  devotion  of  this 
great  man,  no  one  has  been  found  to  breathe  a  suspicion 
agninst  the  purity  of  his  life  alter  he  became  a  churchman. 
What  is  his  conduct  as  discovered  by  his  fair  (?)  historian 
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through  those  peculiar  telescopes  through  which  noyelists 
look  over  the  aim  landscape  of  the  past  ?  He  is  in  love 
with  Fair  Rosamond  Clifford ;  she  is  insensible  to  his  suit, 
but  he  is  determined  that  she  shall  be  his  mistress  sooner 
or  later,  and  takes  this  nefarious  plan  to  succeed.  He  brings 
her  under  the  notice  of  the  unprincipled  youiag  king,  judging 
that  when  she  has  surrendered  all  right  to  female  nonor,  his 
own  vile  object  will  be  easily  attained. 

NoWy  if  tne  authoress  of  the  Lady  and  the  Priest  had 
taken  ordinary  care  to  prepare  for  her  self-imposed  and 
ungracious  task,  by  consulting  the  authentic  histories  of  that 
reign,  she  would  have  found  that  her  narrative  was  as  irre- 
concilable with  fact,  from  the  well-established  purity  of  the 
Archbishop's  life,  as  from  the  circumstances  of  time  and 
place  through  which  the  characters  of  her  story  moved, 
roisoned  springs  and  poisoned  weapons,  and  the  stiletto  of 
the  paid  murderer,  are  never  thought  of  when  Christian 
powers  are  at  war  with  each  other ;  and  shall  such  false  and 

So'sonous  arms  as  these  be  used  by  parties  who  merely 
iffer  in  their  modes  of  Christian  worship,  and  are  all  loyal 
subjects  of  the  same  sovereign  7 

In  the  month  of  February  of  the  present  year  Maquet 
had  liis  unkind  patron  doing  penance  in  the  courts  of  law. 
He  lost  the  cause.  It  is  probable  that  ilz/^us^^  deserved  to 
lose  it ;  but  quere  did  Alexander  deserve  to  gain  it  ? 

We  proceed  to  touch  on  another  duel  of  the  great  man, 
and  have  done  with  our  critic's  personalities,  as  his  store 
are  inexhaustible  where  his  swarthy  fbeman  is  the  subject. 

**  He  entered  one  evening  the  office  of  the  Figaro,  whence  two 
hostile  articles  had  been  launched  at  him :  '  Who  is  the  author  of 
these  infamous  productions  ?  his  name— be  quick.*  *  I  know  not/ 
said  Maurice  Alboy,  chief  editor  of  the  paper.  *  You  must  know  ; 
I  will  not  wait  a  minute ;  I  must  kill  some  one.*  *  Mv  gt>od  friend,* 
said  Maurice,  *  jou  have  exhausted  my  patience.  I  will  be  responsible 
for  the  articles;  name  jour  seconds.'  Mutual  friends  interposed,  and 
Dumas  condescended  to  spare  Alhoy's  life ;  but  he,  as  the  offended, 
should  keep  his  honor  intact  They  should  repair  to  the  Bois  de  Bou- 
logne next  morning,  but  no  blood  was  to  be  drawn*  The  seconds 
were,  however,  entirely  ignorant  of  this  implied  arrangement. 

"  Alexander  looked  sublime  ;  courage  was  visible  in  every  feature  ; 
he  was  insensible  to  fear ;  pallor  sat  not  on  his  manly  face.  They 
produced  the  swords.  '  What's  here,*  cried  he,  '  blue  weapons !  I 
never  used  a  blue-colored  blade.  Pierre,*  continued  he^  turning  with 
the  gesture  of  a  hero  to  his  Negro,  '  produce  the  dark-dyed  swords.* 
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Tbcj  were  brought,  and  the  weapons  crossed. 

Maurice  Alhoy  being  somewhat  nervous,  and  a  little  overawed 
hj  t^e  trnlj  intrepid  mien  of  his  adversary,  iost  command  of  hand 
altoiiretber,  when  Damas  began — 

•  Defend  yourself,  corbleaa  1  wrist  firmer :  a  victory  over  an 
opponent  of  your  force  would  not  be  worth  gaining — oh  !*  cried  he 
ia  affright,  letting  fall  his  sword. 

In  order  to  punish  his  vain  boastmg,  Alhoy  had  slightly  wounded 
bim  in  tbe  shoulder. 

'  Wluit*i»  that  for  ?*  added  he,  forgetting  himself  for  the  moment, 
'it  was  not  mentioned  in  the  programme.'  *' 

J/irecourt,  feeling  a  sort  of  remorse  at  last  for  his  merci- 
less treatment  of  his  foe^  relents^  and  tells  something  to 
his  credit : — 

**  Our  hern,  notwithstanding  his  faults,  has  sincere  admirers  and 
enthusiastic  friends.  |M.  Porcher,  the  illustrious  director  of  the 
claque**  is  of  tbe  number.  One  day  he  ea%'e  a  splendid  dinner  to 
the  great  2itau$quelaire.  The  wine  sparkled,  and  the  most  delight* 
fttl  gaiety  reigned  from  one  end  of  the  table  to  the  other.  Porcher 
alone  kept  looking  at  his  glass  without  approaching  it  to  his  lips. 
It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  he  had  already  emptied  it 
very  of^en,  and  had  now  reached  the  maudlin  stage.  '  What  is 
the  matter  with  you,  my  dear  friend  V  said  Alexander.  '  Am  I  really 
among  the  number  of  your  dear  friends  ?'  sighed  the  renowned  dis- 
penser of  venal  applause.  '  How  can  you  doubt  it  V  '  Well,  I  don't, 
but  still  there  is  one  thing  that  gives  me  great  trouble.*  '  Ah  !  what 
U  it?*  'My  heavy  sorrow  is  this,  you  never  say  thou  to  me:  just 
ikom  me  once/  <  My  poor  Porcher  !  with  the  greatest  pleasure ! 
Shake  hands,  dear  friend,  and  lend  me  a  thousand  crowns/  " 

With  some  degree  of  inconsistency,  Mirecourt  seems 
dispoeed  to  enhance  the  merit  of  Dumas  Fits  in  the  pro- 
portion of  the  disparagement  of  Dumas  Pere.  Besides 
his  qnalities  of  a  writer  of  genins  and  talents,  he  represents 
him  as  a  sincere^  honorable  yonng  man,  living  within  his 
income^  keeping  his  father  within  some  bounds,  and  helping 
him  oat  of  his  difficulties.  In  the  Cure  for  the  Heart- 
ache^ Hodge^  after  relating  to  his  sister  the  misdeeds  of 
their  extravagant  father,  and  mentioning  how  his  own  good 
example  was  entirely  lost  on  him,  gravely  asks  her,  as  a 
case  of  conscience,  whether  he  would  be  justified  in  giving 
the  immoral  old  boy  a  licking.  Durnas  tils  supports  sister 
and  mother,  and  gives  what  lie  can  to  charitable  purposes, 


•  For  closer  acquaintance  with  this  great  practitioner  see  our 
review  of  the  Memoirs  of  Dumas. 

6 
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but  never  lets  the  idea  of  the  licking  cross  his  mind.  It 
may  be  supposed,  from  the  character  of  his  works,  especially 
the  earlier  one?,  that  his  life  in  one  respect  has  been  far 
from  correct.  Our  lenient  critic  throws  out  hopes  that 
tliere  will  be  a  decided  improvement  in  his  works  to  come, 
as  he  is  Christion  at  heart  and  studies  the  Scriptures. 
Amen,  say  we. 

However  our  author  may  relax  in  his  dislike  to  DumaSy 
his  feelings  towards  Emih  de  Girardin  exhibit  a  most 
determined  personal  hatred ;  and,  therefore,  he  is  not  so 
much  to  be  trusted  in  his  statements  concerning  his  cha- 
racter. 

His  portrait,  serving  for  frontispiece,  exhibits  a  Napoleon 
when  in  good  hiimonr.  So  he  is  an  anomaly,  if  his  veins 
are  filled  with  poison  instead  of  blood,  as  insinuated  by  his 
critic.  Circumstances  connected  with  his  birth,  and  the 
after  neglect  or  dislike  of  his  parents,  have  given  a  misan- 
thropic tinge  to  his  character.  He  considers  every  office 
beneath  him  but  that  of  prime  minister ;  and  his  political 
creed  has  been  re-modelled  a  dozen  times.  The  facts  adduced 
by  Mirecourty  such  as  ordering  his  own  immediate  release 
irom  jirison,  when  he  might  have  kept  him  there  at  plea- 
sure, do  not  bear  out  his  tneory  to  our  satisfaction. 

If  he  dispraises  the  husband  to  the  utmost  stretch  of 
language,  he  makes  up  in  his  unqualified  admiration  of 
Madame,  ne'e  Delphine  Gaj/y  a  lovely  compound  of  perso- 
nal beauty,  grace,  goodness,  conversational  powers,  and 
poetical  gitls.  Any  person  who  has  read  or  seen  acted  her 
delightful  dramas,  or  read  her  tales,  too  few  in  numb^, 
alas !  or  her  lively  and  picturesqiie  sketches  of  Parisian 
life,  social,  political,  literary  and  artistic,  from  about  18-36 
to  1848,  under  the  name  of  the  Chevalier  de  Launay,  will 
b^?ar  out  the  critic  as  far  as  evidence  is  before  themselves. 
Mirecourt  evidently  grudffed  her  to  her  selfish  lord.  Litera- 
ture has  had  a  great  loss  by  her  too  early  death. 

One  of  Mirecourt- 9  grievances  against  the  editor  of  La 
Presse  arose  frcwn  his  rejecting  Marion  IfLorrm  unless 
signed  Akx,  Dumas. 

We  must  find  space  for  the  unhappy  duel  between  Girar- 
din and  Armand  Carrel,  judging  that  a  simple  recital  of  an 
incident  so  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity  is  nearly 
as  good  as  a  sermon.  The  account  is  from  Le  Natlanal^ 
CarreCs\}b^2T\ — July  1st,  ISiiG. 
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**  The  direct  explication  which  had  place  between  M.  Carrel  and 
\l  4e  Oirardin  left  nothing  in  the  power  of  the  seconds  to  bring 
ahoat  a  reconciliation.  Having  reached  the  ground,  the  Bois  de 
TlacenBes,  M.  Carrel  advanced  towards  M.  de  Girardin,  and  said, 
'  Monsiear,  yoa  have  threatened  me  with  a  biography  :  as  the  chance 
•f  tlM  dav  maj  be  against  me  yoa  will  probablj  fulfil  your  promise ; 
fc«t  if  50a  write  it  in  an  honest  spirit  you  will  not  find  either  in  mj 
prrvaie  or  public  life  anything  unbecoming  a  roan  of  honor.  Is  it 
■et  909  Monsieur  ?'    '  It  is.  Monsieur'  replied  M.  de  Girardin. 

It  hftd  been  decided  that  the  combatants  should  be  placed  at  a 
dktance  of  forty  paces,  and  that  each  was  then  at  liberty  to  walk 
ferward  ten  steps.  M.  Carrel  advanced  that  distance  with  a  firm 
and  rapid  pace ;  then,  raising  his  pistol  and  taking  aim  he  fired  at 
his  adversary,  who  had  only  advanced  thren  paces.  The  two  dis- 
charsea  were  nearly  simultaneous,  hot  M.  Carrel  had  fired  first. 
M.  &  Girardin  cried  out '  I  am  hit  in  the  thigh ;'  'and  I  in  (he 
groin,'  said  M.  Carrel. 

He  had  still  strength  enough  left  to  walk  to  a  bank  at  the  edge  of 
the  avenue,  and  sit  down.  His  second,  and  Dr.  Marx  his  friend,  ran 
op  to  hira.  M.  Persat  (proprietor  of  Le  National)  burst  into  tears. 
*  Do  BOt  vc^pi  ray  good  friend,*  said  Carrel ;  *  this  ball  has  given  you 
quittance.'  xhis  was  an  allusion  to  a  legal  process  to  come  off  oh 
the  next  day."* 

They  carried  him  to  St.  Mand^,  to  the  house  of  M.  Pevra,  an 
old  comrade  of  the  EcoU  MUitaire.  Passing  near  M.  Qirarain,  M. 
Carrel  addressed  him :  '  Are  you  suffering  much,  M.  Girardin  ?* 
'  I  voold  be  rt  joiced  if  your  sufferings  were  no  greater.'  *  Adieu, 
Moosaeorp  I  bear  no  ill  will  to  you.* 

Carrel  was  not  deceived  as  to  the  dangerous  character  of  his 
wound.  He  requested  that  they  would  bear  him  directly  to  thi  ceme- 
tery after  his  decease ;  no  priest,  no  church.  Such  was  his  short  and 
definite  direction. 

The  next  day  Armand  Carrel  was  dead.  Had  his  last  hours  been 
consoled  by  religion,  his  posthumous  reputation  would  purely  have 
iostaincd  no  loss.  It  is  a  pity  that  republicanism  and  fmpiety  are 
such  near  neigbbours,*' 

l^treamr^handleB  George Sandyfiih  delicate  touch,  passes 
slightly  oyer  the  nnsoana  portions  of  her  career,  and  gives 
all  homage  due  to  her  great  powers.  She  has  not  taken 
hia  biography,  however,  in  good  part  at  all ;  and  he  com- 
plains tiiat  she  even  adds  a  year  or  two  to  her  age,  in  order 
to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  a  contradiction.  Still  he  will  not 
have  the  public  to  be  too  fastidious  as  to  the  self-restraint, 
&c.  of  those  who  write  or  act  for  their  'amusement.  Let 
them  be  satisfied  that  his  heroine  for  the  moment  is  what 
Ninon  de  FEnclos  once  boasted  herself  to  be,  viz. :  an 
honest  man. 

He  quotes  from  the  Lettres  dun  Voyageur^  a  passage 
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which  we  repeat  for  its  beauty.  All  the  world  knows  tlmt 
Aurora  Dadevant  is  a  native  of  Berri,  and  that  she  was 
brought  up  in  that  rough  province  under  the  wing  of  an 
energetic  grand-mother. 

"  Oh  !  who  amongst  us  does  not  fondly  recollect  the  first  volumes 
which  he  has  tasted  or  devoured  !  Has  not  the  very  cover  of  an  old 
book,  found  mantled  over  with  dust,  on  the  shelf  of  a  neglected  boo1{- 
case,  retraced  the  sweet  outlines  of  the  picture  of  your  youthful 
years  !  Have  you  not  seen  rise  before  you,  the  wide  meadow  bathing 
in  the  waiin  rays  of  the  evening,  where  you  perused  it  for  the  first 
time  !  Oh  !  how  quickly  fell  the  night  over  the  enchanted  leaves,  and 
how  cruelly  the  fading  twilight  made  the  characters  dance  in  confu- 
si  on  on  the  darkening  pages  ! 

it  is  all  over :  the  lambs  are  bleating  ;  the  sheep  have  gathered 
to  the  fold  ;  and  the  cricket  has  taken  possession  of  the  huts  and  the 
plains  :  you  must  depart. 

The  road  is  stony,  the  plank  is  narrow  and  slippery,  the  side 
path  rough.  "Vou  are  covered  with  perspiration,  but  all  is  useless : 
you  arrive  too  late,  they  have  commenced  supper.  It  is  to  no  pur- 
pose that  the  old  servant,  who  loves  you  so  much,  has  delayed  to  ring 
the  bell  as  long  as  she  could.  You  must  endure  the  mortification  of 
sitting  down  last,  and  the  grand-mother,  relentless  in  etiquette  even 
in  the  depth  of  her  secluded  farm,  administers  a  tender  reproach  in  a 
mild,  sorrowful  tone,  which  aflPects  you  more  sensibly  than  a  severe 
re};roof. 

But  when  at  night,  she  asks  you  for  an  account  of  how  the  day 
was  spent,  and  you  acknowledge  with  a  blush,  that  you  forgot  the 
time  n^ading  ;  and  being  required  to  produce  the  book,  you  draw  out, 
with  a  trembling  hand,  Estelle  et  Nemorin,  Oh,  then  the  old  lady 
cannot  help  smiling.  Take  courage  ;  your  treasure  will  be  restored, 
but  mind,  never  be  late  for  supper  again. 

O,  happy  da,\s!  O,  my  <lark  glen  I  O,  Corinne!  O,  Ber^ 
nardin  de  St,  Pierre  !  Ye  willows  by  the  river,  my  vanished  youth^ 
and  oh  !  my  poor  old  hound,  who  never  missed  the  supper- hour,  but 
answered  to  the  ring  of  the  distant  bell  by  a  hungry  and  sorrowful 
howl !" 

Charles  Nodier,  with  whom  we  spent  some  pleasant  mo- 
ments in  Les  Memoires  de  Alexandre  Dumas,  Mery,  the 
exaggerated  type  of  our  Theodore  Hook,  Yictar  Hngo^ 
Beranger,  Alfred  de  Yigny,  Arsene  Houssaye,  Francis 
]F(?y,  Baron  Taylor,  Paul  Fcval,  and  other  estimable 
writers  meet  with  warm  though  judicious  welcome  in  the 
pages  of  L.es  Contemporains,  The  degree  of  blame  admin- 
istered to  Paul  de  Koch  and  Balzac  is  very  slight,  com- 
pared to  the  kindness  with  which  they  are  treated.  How 
Balzac  could  have  spent  much  time  in  collecting  materials 
for  his  Comedy  oj  human  Life,  we  are  unable  to  under- 
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Stand,  with  the  following  programme  of  his  daily  occiipa- 
tkm  before  us. 

*<  Balzac  lia9  been  the  most  assiduous  worker  of  modem  times. 
We  mast  refer  to  the  monks  of  the  middle  ages  to  find  the  same  zeal, 
the  same  assiduity,  the  same  patience.  He  goes  to  bed  at  half-pa^st 
fife,  soon  after  taking  dinner,  rises  at  11  o'clock,  or  mid-night,  wraps 
kimself  in  a  sort  of  monk*s  gown,  and  works  away  till  9  o'clock  in  the 
cuniiDg.  His  servant,  Francois,  then  brings  in  his  breakfast,  takes 
up  the  proofs,  and  Balzac,  drawing  out  his  watch,  says  to  him,  with 
the  gravest  air  imaginable,  '  1  ^ive  you  ten  minutes  to  take  these  to 
Clureaton.*  Chiu>enton  (the  locale  of  the  printing  office)  is  two 
le^at->  distant,  but  that  does  not  frighten  Francois.  His  stereo- 
ti|/ed  answer  is— •  ten  minutes  !  very  good  !  off  I  go.'  Balzac  resumes 
bx»  uritinj^  after  breakfast,  and  works  till  three  o'clock  ;  then  takes 
a  country  walk  till  dinner,  immediately  after  which  he  retires  to 
rest,  to  resume  the  samo  process  on  awaking 

Balzac  sketehes  a  romance  as  a  painter  does  a  picture.  His  first 
outline,  even  of  the  longest  of  bis  stories,  never  exceeds  forty 
paires.  He  flings  every  leaf  behind  him  without  even  paging  it,  for 
ft^r  of  being  tempted  to  make  corrections  ;  and  the  next  day  he  re- 
cti Tea  the  proofs,  furnished  with  enormous  margins.  The  forty 
paged  yield  a  hundred  in  the  second  proof,  two  hundred  in  the  third, 
a&d  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  story.  This  mode  of  proceeding  throws 
the  unfortunate  compositors  into  despair  ;  finding  their  work  of  yes- 
terday buried  under  a  mountain  of  corrections  and  additions.  It  is 
%^iaos,  an  irregular  expani»ion  of  lines  from  a  common  centre,  a  sys- 
tem of  fireworks  ;  the  rockets  crossing  and  encircling  each  other, 
turning  to  the  right,  to  the  left,  ascending,  descending,  knocking 
their  heads  together,  and  inflicting  head-aches  innumerable.  In 
die  compositor's  time-tables,  two  hours  of  Balzac  make  one  day." 

If  we  can  believe  his  indulgent  critic,  BaLac,  despite 
the  unconnnon  penetration  into  character  apparent  iu  his 
writings,  was  a  very  Oliver  Goldsmith  in  all  matters  where 
worldly  wisdom  was  requisite.  Unable  to  dupe  a  simpleton, 
Le  was  himself  the  most  facile  of  that  unhappy  class.  He 
was  ever  labouring  to  diminish  a  heavy  amount  of  debt,  and 
only  augmented  it  with  every  new  literary  speculation. 
We  give  him  much  credit  for  never  allowing  his  nieces  to 
read  hia  books.  He  enjoyed  his  release  from  his  grim  cre- 
ditors but  a  short  period  ;  and  now  Ihimas,  his  relent l«'8.s 
ioc  during  life,  will  pull  down  the  moon,  if  not  allowed  by 
the  widow  to  raise  a  monument  to  his  memory,  with  this 
inscription,  *' To  Balzac,  by  his  rival,   Dumas." 

We  must  find  room  for  an  extract  from  the  sketch  of  Frede- 
rick Lemaitre.  He  made  his  debut  at  the  AmbigUy  in  PAu- 
berye  des  Adrets,  and  was  very  badly  received.     He  lelt  that 
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success  in  the  part  of  Macaire,tiB  thenplayed.wasoutofthe 
QuestioD,  and  was  pensively  walking  along  the  Boulevards, 
aevising  some  plan  for  ensuring  success  to  his  part. 

"All  at  once  he  perceived  a  personage  standing  before  the  door  of 
A  cake  shop,  covered  with  indescribable  drapery  from  head  to  foot. 
His  clothes  mieht  once  have  been  of  irreproachable  stuff  and  fashion ; 
but  now  they  hung  about  him  in  ragged  stripes.  Wretchedness  and 
debauchery  had  left  their  marks  everywhere ;  but  still  the  wearer 
maintained  an  arrogant  deportment,  and  the  most  excellent  opinion  of 
his  individual  merits. 

Proudly  poised  on  his  old  boots,  broken  and  down  at  heel,  and 
with  a  greasy  and  many  cornered  hat  set  jauntily  on  his  left  ear,  he 
was  daintily  breaking,  with  the  tips  of  his  fingers,  a  halfpenny  cake, 
carrying  it  to  his  lips  with  the  gestures  of  a  petit  maitre,  and  eating  it 
with  all  the  air  of  a  gourmand.  His  collation  over,  he  drew  a  de- 
pending rag  from  his  coat  pocket,  wiped  his  hands,  brushed  his  6]thy 
habits,  and  continued  his  route  along  the  Boulevard.  '  That's  my 
very  man,'  said  Frederick.  In  effect,  the  type  he  had  vaguely  ima- 
gined, was  before  him  in  flesh  and  blood :  Robert  Macaire  was  found 
at  last. 

Xhat  very  evening  at  the  theatre,  the  comedian  presented  him- 
self with  a  coat,  hat,  and  boots,  the  very  fellows  of  those  worn  by 
the  man  of  the  Boulevards.  He  imitated  the  gestures  of  this  Brum- 
mel  in  tatters ;  his  grotesque  self-possession,  and  his  sinister  dignity, 
induced  his  fellow-comedean,  Serres,  to  adopt  an  analogous  style,  and 
the  piece  obtained  an  unhoped  success."        •  •  •  • 

Not  content  with  presenting  Macaire  to  those  who  paid 
for  the  exhibition, he  occasionculy  gave  gratuitous  specimens 
according  as  circumstances  offered. 

"  One  morning  at  the  CafS  de  Make  the  bill  was  presented  after  the 
dejeuner.  He  arose,  threw  ten  francs  on  the  counter,  and  was  pas- 
sing on.  '  But  the  bill  is  ten  francs,  fifty  centimes,'  observed  the 
tavern  keeper.  '  Never  mind,'  said  Frederick  :  <  the  fifty  centimes 
are  for  the  gar9on.' 

In  the  winter  of  1836  he  was  skating  one  afternoon  on  the  pond 
of  the  Luxembourg.  Some  women  were  admiring  the  grace  of  his 
evolutions,  when  all  at  once  one  of  them  cried  out,  '  I  want  my  fifteen 
francs,  M.  Frederic;  you  have  forgotten  my  fifteen  francs/  Our 
actor  stopped.  It  was  his  old  hostess  of  the  Quartier  Latin,  at  the 
time  of  his  first  engagement  at  the  Odeon.  '  Your  fifteen  francs, 
Madame — what  assurance  I  I  forgot  a  periwig  when  leaving  your 
house,  it  is  in  my  old  trunk  in  the  recess ;  it  cost  me  thirty-five 
francs  :  you  owe  me  a  louis  consequently  ;  1  will  call  for  it  the  first 
morning  I  am  in  your  neighbourhood.'  He  advanced  the  skate  of 
his  left  foot  and  disappeared.  Next  day  the  landlady  received  the 
balance.  Frederick  never  intended  to  repudiate,  but  he  could  not 
deny  himself  the  pleasure  of  enacting  Robert  in  the  open  air.*' 
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We  haTe  omitted  those  parts  in  the  Contemporaina  which 

aredent  after  all  the  best  specimens  of  our  author  s  pungent, 

ujAj,  and  sarcastic  manner,  namely,  his  replies  to  Engine 

Sme^  Girardin,  Jules  Jamn,  and  others  on  whom  he  bestows 

his  heartv  hatred.      They  are  too  personal  and  venemous 

ht  OUT  taste.     Lively  sallies  and  bon  mots  innumerable 

we  have  been  obliged  to  leave  behind.     8ome  look  as  if 

their  perpetrators  were  of  Irish  descent.     A  worthy  giving 

vent  to  his  hatred  says  of  his  foeman,   '  I  would  see  him 

drowning  and  not  offer  him  a  glass  of  water.'     Charles 

Nodi^r  ^ves  an  adroit  rebuke  to  one  of  his  young  imitators 

who  had  been  reading  a  specimen  of  his  composition  to  the 

patriarch  :  '  My  dear  Wey,  I  fear  the  piece  k  without  value, 

for  at  first  I  took  it  for  one  of  my  own.'    Probably  we  will 

jBsks  np  for  onr  short  comings  when  we  resume  our  con- 

a^kration  of   other  literary  and  artistic  celebrities  on  a 

fbtnre  occasion. 

Tkeophile  DescAamps,  at  the  instance,  as  we  suppose,  of 
^me  of  the  patients  smarting  under  Mirecour(s  stripes, 
writes  a  biography  of  the  biographer ;  but  the  only  oppro- 
brium he  can  mng  on  the  dreaded  critic  is  that  his  surname 
y^Jacqnotj  not  Afireeourt,  that  though  an  anti-infidel  and  anti- 
socialist,  he  seldom  hears  Mass;  and  that  his  occupation 
K^embles  that  of  a  broker,  who  cuts  out  valuable  pictures 
for  the  sake  of  selling  the  frames. 

Pierre  Mazerolle  comes  into  court  after  him,  and  avows 
himself  the   author  of  several  of  the  biographies,      lie 
professes  Socialism  and  infidelity,  defends  the  writings  and 
conduct  oi  EughM  Sue,  whom  Mirecourt  had  drawn  as  a 
luxurious,  unfeeling,  and  selfish  sensualist,  while  pretend- 
ing the  most  earnest  sympathy  for  the  poor.     He  acknow- 
J«%efl  havings  assumed    Mirecourt's  Christian  principles 
wbi/e  in  his  pay  ;  but  exclaims  against  his  patron  s  passing 
off  iis  (Mazerolle  s)  productions  as  the  ihiit  of  his  own 
brain  wliile  declaiming  against  the  plagiarisms  of  Dumas. 
He  leminda    the    English  reader  of  6amson  Brass  aiid 
ifam-ftorm  in   his  humble  appreciation  of  himself,   and 
complacencr  in  bis  abjection.     With  a  very  earnest  desire 
to  disparage  hie  former  employer,  he  can  only  convict  him 
of  mwin^  use  of  his  C Mazerolle' s  J  notes  in  the  concoction 
of  bk  hiograpbics,  trusting  to  hearsay,  and  being  too  much 
disposed  to  believe  ill  of  his  adversaries.     He  is  compelled 
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to  acknowledge  his  worth  as  a  good  citizen  and  honest  man, 
and  his  never  uttering  praise  by  the  inducement  of  bribery^ 
direct  or  indirect. 

So  many  good  things  remain  to  be  gleaned  in  this  field » 
that  we  shalJ,  as  already  mentioned,  resume  our  labours  in 
a  future  number. 


Art.  III.— the  FRENCH  COMEDY  AT  PAKIS. 

1.  Histoire  Anecdotiqtie  du  Theatre^  de  la  Litterature,  et 

de  diverses  impressions  contemporaines.    Par  Charles 
Maurice.    Paris :  Henri  Plon.  1866. 

2.  Moliere  and  the  French  Classical  Drama.    By  Madame 

Blaz  de  Bury.     Charles  Knight.  1846. 

3.  The  French  Stage  and  the  French  People,  as  illtistrated 

in  the  Memoirs  of  M,  Fleury.     Edited  by  Theodore 
Hook.    Henry  (Jolbum.     1841. 

In  a  former  article  we  gave  some  account  of  the  rise  of 
the  national  opera  among  the  French,  and  their  efforts  to 
sustain  it  against  the  influence  of  foreign  music,  and  the 
taste  for  Italian  vocalism.  No  less  remarkable  has  been 
their  perseverance  in  upholding  the  drama  of  their  country, 
although  it  did  not  meet  with  the  same  opposition  and 
difficulties  which  beset  the  Academic  de  Musique,  The 
perfection  to  which  the  art  of  composing  plays,  and  espe- 
cially of  acting  them,  has  been  brought  in  France,  has 
perhaps  been  scarcely  ever  equalled  in  any  other  country, 
not  excepting  England,  at  the  head  of  whose  stage  stand 
the  names  of  Garrick,  Kean,  Macready,  Siddons,  &c. 
The  great  critic  of  dramatic  literature,  Schlegel,  has  said 
that  the  French  actors  have  brought  the  art  of  elocution  to 
as  great  a  degree  of  refinement  as  it  can  be  conceived  capa- 
ble of.  This  may,  perhaps,  be  owing  to  the  peculiar 
adaptability  of  the  French  language  to  the  purposes  of 
conversation  or  dialogue,  and  also,  in  some  measure,  to 
the  rigid  system  of  governmental  instniction  adopted  in 
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dttir  fint-dass  theatres.  It  is  true  that  at  various  periods 
vittt  is  called  the  Intimate  drama  in  England  has  been 
i?ored  and  supported  by  the  people  very  liberally ;  but 
then  long  intervals  have  occurred  during  which  nothing 
wcmid  go  down  with  the  public  but  extravaganzas,  ballets, 
aod  farces ;  and  at  the  present  day  the  rage  seems  to  be 
directed  principally  towards  translations  of  French  plays 
md  vaadevillea.  The  English  people  are  by  no  means  so 
oadoDal  in  their  dramatic  taste  as  Uie  French ;  it  is  true 
thai  they  idolize  Shakespeare,  but  then  it  is  more  in  the 
closet  than  on  the  stage. 

It  is  strange  how  the   knowledge  which  the  ancients 
undoubtedly  possessed  in  a  high  degree  of  the  resources  of 
the  histrionic  art,  was  completely  lost  in  the  darkness  of 
the  middle  ages.    It  would  appear  as  if  mankind  had  to 
commence  over  again  to  learn  the  tricks  of  the  actor,  and 
to  go  through  centuries  of  apprenticeship  to  his  profession. 
The  pilgrims  who  rambled  throughout  Europe  from  town 
to  town  were  almost  the  only  performers  of  the  13th  and 
14th  centuries,  instituting  mimic  scenes  and  pantomimes 
in  the  market-places  and  at  the  fairs ;  their  subjects  were 
all  taken  firom  Holy  Writ,  and,  no  doubt,  were  intended  to 
edify  the  passers-by,  but  were  just  as  likely  to  create  scan- 
dal and  irreligion.     In  1403  Charles  VI.  authorised  a 
certain  class  of  wanderers  to  perform  sacred  plays  called 
myeteres  or  soties,  and  they  were  named  Brethren  of  the 
Passion,  from  the  invariable  scenes  represented  by  them. 
The  Premonstratensian  monks  obtained  subsequently  a 
similar  authorization,  and  their  stage  was  of  a  very  curious 
construction,  consonant  with  the  slmphcity  and  i^orance 
of  the  period;    it  consisted  of  several  scaffoldings,  one 
above  the  other,  the  highest  of  which  represented  heaven 
and  the  lowest  hell,  with  a  gaping  mouth  to  swallow  up 
unrepenting  sinners.     Instead  of  side-scenes  were  a  row  of 
laige  shelves  on  which  the  performers  rested  from  their 
&tigQe8,  without  withdrawing  themselves  from  the  eyes  of 
the  spectators. 

The  Parisians  were  not,  however,  very  long  in  getting 
weaiy  of  the  uniformly  sacred  character  of  these  dramas, 
and  soon  began  to  mix  up  a  little  of  the  occurrences  of  the 
world  on  the  stage,  as  is  seen  in  the  titles  of  two  very  early 
playd  of  that  age,  "  Le  Mystire  du  Chevalier ,  qui  donne 
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sa  femme  an  diabk,*'  and  **  Le  Mystere  de  la  Sainte 
//ostie,'*  in  which  latter  was  introduced  a  Jew,  who  having 
communicated,  brought  home  the  Holy  Particles  and 
endeavoured  to  practise  tortures  upon  them.  Subsequently 
the  leader  of  the  procureurs  (solicitors)  of  Paris,  or  as  he 
was  otherwise  styled,  king  of  the  Basoche,  on  account  of 
the  valuable  aid  given  by  that  body  to  the  real  monarch 
against  the  populace,  was  granted  certain  privileges  of 
marshalling  bis  men,  some  3U00  strong,  in  the  Pre  aux 
clerca,  then  a  g^rassy  bank  of  the  Seine,  and  of  afterwards 
acting  moralites  or  farces  in  the  presence  of  royalty. 
Another  company,  named  the  Enfans  sans  soucis,  were 
much  fostered  by  Louis  XII.,  who  found  that  they  disen- 
gaged the  attention  of  his  loving  subjects  from  too  nice  a 
scrutiny  of  his  acts  of  government.  Two  comic  pieces  of 
this  time  have  come  down  to  us,  "  V  Ahus  du  monde"  and 
**  Patkelin^*'  the  latter  of  which  is  still  a  well-known  sub- 
ject in  the  country  parts  of  Prance,  wherein  a  cunning 
lawyer  having  outwitted  by  some  trick  a  simple  bourpeois, 
is  himself  in  turn  outwitted  with  the  same  trick  by  a  pea- 
sant. 

Under  Henry  II.  a  good  attempt  seems  to  have  been 
made  at  original  tragedy  by  a  young  man  of  noble  family 
named  Jodelle.  He  wrote  a  play  named  Cleopatra,  and 
having  obtained  leave  to  establish  a  theatre  at  the  Hotel  de 
Bheims,  he  assumed  himself  the  character  of  the  fair 
Egyptian,  and  delighted  the  court  with  his  performances. 
Comedy  in  prose  was  not,  however,  introduced  before  1662, 
an  innovation  on  the  former  doggrel  verse  productions, 
which  is  due  to  the  Brothers  de  la  Taille.  In  1600  Paris 
contained  two  theatres,  that  of  the  Troupe  de  la  Comedie 
Frangaise,  which  would  seem  to  have  been  held  in  the 
Hotel  de  Bourgogne,  afterwards  a  great  rival  of  Moliere's 
company,  and  that  of  the  Marais,  where  most  probably 
were  performed  the  tragic  or  serious  dramas  of  the  period. 

Before  Moliere's  time  the  French  Academy  usurped  com- 
plete dominion  over  all  writers  for  the  stage ;  whether  com- 
posers of  tragedy  or  comedy.  The  great  Comeille  had 
written  six  pieces  of  the  former  and  one  of  the  latter,  entirely 
subservient  to  the  classical  rules  of  the  unities  laid  down  by 
the  governing  judges,  before  he  felt  himself  sufficiently 
strong  to  hazard  an  attempt  at  independent,  untrammell^ 
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wtitiag,  in  the  style,  which  has  been  since  called  the  Bo- 
aadaue^  in  contra-^iiatinction  to  the  Classique,  gr  that 
Morang  to  tb«  rigid  poetical  doctrines  of  Aristotle. 
C<m&ij,  however,  at  this  time,  owed  its  progress  in  France 
U)  n  exterior  influence  and  example,  as  Moli^re  himself 
afterwards  testified,  namely  to  the  form  which  it  has  as- 
caoifid  in  Spain,  where  dialogue  was  spun  out  not  only  into 
Ids,  but  into  succesaiYe  days,  in  the  plays  of  Calderon  and 
Lupes  dt»  Vega.  A  drama,  by  Gomeille,  named  ''  Le 
MeDtenr,"  partially  translated  from  the  Spanish,  formed 
tlie  foundation  and  gave  the  idea  to  the  celebrated  French 
eamic  writer,  of  many  of  his  situations  and  characters. 

Moliere,  whose  original  name  was  Jean  Baptiste 
Poqaelin,  was  bom  on  the  15th  January,  1632,  at  Paris, 
in  die  Rue  St.  Honor^  at  the  comer  of  the  Hue  des 
Vidlles  Etaves.  His  father  held  the  office  of  valet-de- 
diambre  tapissier  to  the  king,  and  endeavoured  to  give  his 
ma  the  best  education  he  could,  at  the  Jesuits'  college  at 
Clennont,  Here  he  met  the  famous  Gassendi,  and  had, 
IS  8chool>fellows,  many  who  were  afterwards  celebrated 
danetera  of  the  age ;  among  the  rest.  Prince  de  Conti, 
wiio  favoured  and  patronised  him  very  much  in  after  life. 
ki  the  age  of  nineteen  he  succeeded  his  father  in  the  small 
ofiee  which  he  held  at  court,  and  was,  therefore,  obliged  to 
go  to  reside  at  Paris. 

At  this  time  there  existed,  near  the  Pont  Neuf,  a  small 
theatre,  maintained  by  a  troupe  chiefly  composed  of  two 
brothers  and  two  sisters  named  B^jarts.  They  subsequently 
ehansed  the  place  of  their  performances  to  a  tennis-court, 
dlkd  "  La  Croix  Blanche, '  where  Moliere  imbibed  very 
soon  an  insuperable  tendency  towards  the  stage.  His  fa* 
mily,  wishing  to  dissuade  him  Irom  following  what  ap- 
peared 80  idle  and  profitless  a  pursuit,^ sent  a  pedagogue  to 
leason  with  him  and  withdraw  him  irom  the  pernicious  in- 
iDesce.  The  poor  man  knew  not  with  whom  he  had  to 
deal;  he  was  himself  so  over-persuaded  by  the  youth's 
vgoments  and  convictions,  that  he  turned  actor  and  aban- 
doned his  wearisome  life  of  schoolmaster.  Young  Poquelin, 
m  order  to  avoid  bringing  any  stain  upon  his  family  name 
u  mneh  as  possible,  assumed  that  of  Moliere,  from  whence 
derived  it  is  not  well  known.  lie  then  joined  the  B^iarts, 
tnd  their  troupe  having  assumed  the  title  of  the  **  Utustre 
Thtalre,'*  they  set  out  on  a  tour  through  the  provinces. 
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During  three  or  four  years  they  wandered  about  from 
town  to  town,  always  patronised  by  the  Prince  de  Conti, 
who  never  forgot  his  early  connexion  with  Moliere,  and 
having  brought  out  **  La  Thebaide,"  a  crude  tragedy  by  the 
younff  dramatist,  at  Bourdeaux,  they  at  length  settled  for 
a  while  at  Lyons.  Here,  at  length,  his  genius  shone  forth; 
"  TEtourdi"  was  produced  in  the  year  16i)3,  and  a  complete 
revolution  effected  in  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  French 
stage.  The  public  were  so  completely  taken  by  surprise 
with  this  comedy,  that  the  whole  company  of  a  rival  house 
waited  in  a  body  on  Moliere,  and  begged  that  he  would 
allow  them  to  join  their  fortunes  to  his.  Among  these 
deserters  were  several,  who  atlerwards  proved  the  brightest 
ornamentsof  their  profession,  such  as  La  Grange,  Du  Croisy, 
Duparc,  Mdlle.  Duparc,  Mdlle.  de  Brie,  and  others. 

The  Prince  de  Conti  now  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  the 
comedian  to  accept  the  office  of  his  private  secretary,  but 
Moliere  had  got  an  innate  love  for  his  calling,  and  went  to 
Paris  in  1658,  where  he  was  shortly  dignified  with  the  post 
of  Director  of  the  Troupe  de  Monsieur,  afterwards  the 
Be^ent  Philippe  d'Orleans.  Their  theatre  was  at  first  es- 
tablished in  the  Salles  des  Gardes  in  the  old  Louvre,  where 
"  Nicomede*'  and  "  Le  Docteur  Amoureux"  were  brouglit 
out  with  great  success ;  a  removal  soon  took  place  to  the 
Petit  Bourbon,  which  being  demolished  in  1660,  to  make 
way  for  the  new  colonnade  of  the  Lou^tc,  the  company 
were  finally  located  at  the  Palais  Royal.  Their  name  was 
changed  to  that  of  Troupe  du  Roi  in  1666,  and  after 
Moli^re's  death,  the  actors  of  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne  and 
the  Marais  having  joined,  the  whole  body  combined  to  found 
the  present  Theatre  Francais.  To  Moliere,  therefore,  may 
be  ascribed  the  first  rise  of  comedy  as  it  exists  at  present  in 
France,  both  as  to  composition  and  acting.  Before  his  time 
the  one  had  nothing  remarkable  either  in  character  or  dia- 
logue, it  was  crude  and  without  symmetry ;  the  other  was 
conducted  without  any  unity  or  system,  very  little  better 
than  the  sottisea  and  moralites  of  the  middle.ages. 

The  reason  why  many  of  Moliere's  plays  produced  such 
an  impression  on  the  public  mind  of  that  period,  was  the 
same  which  gave  celebrity  to  the  ancient  comic  authors,  Aris- 
tophanes, Plautus,  Terence,  and  others.  They  were  written 
to  scourge  the  absurdities  and  vices  of  the  time,  and  to 
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r^eule  peenlhtriiies  in  tlie  manners  of  society.     Tbe  occa- 

soes  d  ibeir  production  were,  in  some  instances,  admirably 

dasen,  aod  calcnlated   to  giYe  ten-fold  eflfect  to  the  hidden 

ainre  of  their  scenes.      An   instance  of  this  is  found  in  the 

*  Pfffeieoses  Ridicules,"  which  was  brought  out  in  Decem- 

W.  16o9,  and  haTin^   been  played  once  on  the  first  day, 

^rf  fmblic  desire  to  see  its  performance  became  so  enthusi- 

^k,  that  the  actoiB   were  obliged  to  resume  their  parts 

i^ice  in  the  next  twenty -four  hours.     Its  subject  was  taken 

bm  the  Coterie  of  the  Uotel  de  RambouiUet,  the  female 

rirmbers  of  which  indulged  in  the  most  ridiculous  absurd- 

mesofepeech  and  action.     Their  names  were  clianged  to 

rh-ife  of  ancient  heroines  and  shepherdesses ;  they  went  to 

Ivd  of  a  morning  to  receive  their  visitors,  who  were  intro- 

ii'^  by  gentlemen,  appointed  directors  of  the  "ruelles," 

;  which  were  designated  the  passages  at  each  side  of  the 

Mich) ;  the  most  nonsensical  formalities  were  gone  through 

'y  the  aspirantd  to  the  privileges  of  the  society,  and  high- 

4>wn  semi-Bucolic  phraseology  made  use  of  during  these 

i-titsltvees.     Les  JPrecieuses,  as^these  ladies  styled  them- 

*lYes,wepe  so  sncceesfully  satirized,  that  they  were  obliged 

T'»  renounce  their  nonsense ;  their  coterie  was  broken  up. 

Mtnage,  one  of  their  followers,  said  on  this  occasion  to  his 

•V.':rid  Chapelain — **we   must,    from  henceforward,    like 

liuvis,  despise  what  we  adored,  and  adore  what  we  des- 

f4cd/' 

'*  Sganarelle"  was  produced  in  1660,  to  ridicule  one  of 
the  most  prevalent  customs  of  the  age  ;  that  of  paying  ex- 
mragant  attentions  to  married  ladies,  and  the  unpleasant 
podtioDS  into  which  the  husbands  were  sometimes  brought 
i)Y  that  absurd  practice.  It  is  said  that  a  rich  bourgeois  of 
Paris,  who  had  married  a  handsome  young  wife,  and  had 
*»»ine  reason  to  think  that  he  had  not  been  treated  properly 
by  her,  conceived  that  he  was  specially  pointed  at  by  this 
'"oonedy.  He  ran  through  the  entire  circle  of  his  acquaint- 
ances complaining  of  the  allusion,  and  even  attempted  to 
s*t  the  piece  snppressed. 

Moliere  was  remarkable  for  his  want  of  facility  in  finish- 
ing off  his  productions.  Several  of  the  very  best  lay  by 
him  for  some  years  before  he  could  bring  himself  to  com- 
plete them,  although  at  the  dictation  of  the  court  he  some- 
times mnde  an  extraordinary  effort,  and  brought  out  entire 
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pieces  in  a  few  days.  These,  however,  proved  afterwards 
to  be  the  least  worth  of  his  performances.  Fouquet,  the  cele- 
brated intendant  of  finances,  obtained  from  him  **  Les 
Facheux,"  to  be  presented  before  the  king  at  Vanx,  the 
intendant's  private  mansion,  on  the  17th  August,  1661. 
On  this  occasion  entrees  de  ballet  were  introduced  between 
the  acts  for  the  first  time.  In  one  of  those  IVldlle.  B^jart 
appeared,  coming  forth  from  a  shell,  which  suddenly  open- 
ing produced  a  magical  effect  on  the  spectators.  lontaine 
afterwards  made  the  following  verses  on  this  scene  : 

"  Pent  on  voir  nymphe  plus  gentille 
Qu'^tait  Bdjart  Tautre  jour  ? 
Lorsqu'on  vit  ouvrir  sa  coquille, 
Toute  le  monde  disait  i  I'entour, 
Lorsqu'on  vit  ouvrir  sa  coquille, 
Voici  la  m&e  d' Amour/' 

This  fSte,  given  by  the  unfortunate  Fouquet  led  to  his 
downfall,  as  is  very  well  told  by  Madame  BIaz  de  Bury  in 
the  following  passage : 

"  Louise  de  laYaillidre  had  been  named  maid  of  honour  to  Madame, 
the  sister-in-law  of  the  king>  and  from  her  modesty,  gentlenesis  and 
shy  demeanour,  remained  obscure  and  unknown  in  the  midst  of 
Louis's  brilliant  court.  These  very  qualities  perhaps,  so  uncommon 
in  the  ladies  of  these  days,  and  her  graceful  elegance,  found  favor 
for  Mdlle.  de  la  yaiUi^re  in  the  eyes  of  the  Superintendent  Fouqnet. 
The  extreme  coldness  with  which  she  received  his  advances  astonished 
as  well  as  annoyed  him,  and  with  true  financial  taste  and  breeding,  he 
commissioned  Madame  du  Plessis  Bellievre  to  offer  to  the  youthful 
fair  one  a  couple  of  hundred  thousand  francs  as  the  price  of  her 
honour.  A  second  and  still  more  disdainful  refusal  havmg  met  this 
infamous  proposition,  the  superintendent  suspected  A  oause  of  which 
be  was  not  long  in  discovering  the  positive  existence.  The  mutual 
affection  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Mdlle.  de  la  Yailli^re  was  soon  revealed 
by  his  spies  to  the  watchful  Fouquet ;  and  one  day  meeting  the  maid 
of  honour  in  the  an ti- chamber  of  her  royal  mistress,  he  could  not 
resist  the  desire  of  telling  her  he  could  account  now  for  the  refusal 
of  his  offers,  as  he  was  aware  of  the  object  of  her  attachment. 
Twelve  hours  had  not  elapsed  ere  the  king  was  acquainted  with  the 
whole  history,  and  the  ruin  of  Fouquet  was  resolved.  So  great  was 
his  jealous  rage,  that  he  could  scarcely  be  persuaded  to  dissemble  a 
short  time  with  a  man,  whose  wealth  and  power  had  secured  to  him 
unnumbered  adherents.  Louis  was  full  of  bis  vengeful  projects  when 
the  superintendent  solicited  from  him  the  honour  of  receiving  him 
and  the  court  at  Vaux.  The  king  accepted,  and  the  splendor  of  the 
very  reception  he  met  with  only  served  to  exasperate  him  still  more. 
But  one  circumstance  above  all  had  nearly  made  him  forget  the  part 
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k  M  impoied  on  himself ;  in  the  private  cabinet  of  the  superin- 
tfsdenC  the  first  obj«fCt  that  met  hia  view  was  a  portrait  of  Louise  de 
Is^siUi^ret  Enraged  hejond  all  bearing,  the  first  impulse  of  the 
linff  was  to  have  Fouquet  instantaneoosly  arrested.  '  What  I' 
eirlsiiiied  the  qaeen-mother,  Anne  of  Aostriay  '  in  the  midst  of  an 
cctrrtainmeDt  voa  have  accepted  from  him  ?*  These  words  brought 
Lmm  to  bis  senses,  and  he  consented  to  defer  his  vengeance ;  but 
Foequet  was  apprised  of  bis  danger  in  the  midst  of  the  f^te  by  a  note 
from  Madame  da  Plessis  Bellievre,  and  it  was'with  the  certainty  of 
hts  approaching  fate  before  his  eves  that  he  led  the  way  to  the  theatre, 
lad  smilingly  listened  to  Pelhsson's  prologue,  which  represents 
Lotus  as 

'  Youog',  generous,  wise,  victorious,  brave,  august. 
Severe  as  kindW,  powerful  as  he's  just. 
Baling  his  passions  as  he  rules  the  state.' 

Umos  XIV.  however,  notwithstanding  his  anger,  retained  sufficient 
enpire  over  himself  not  only  to  listen  to  Molidre's  piece  but  to  say 
to  him  after  it  was  finished,  '  There  goes  an  original,'  pointing  out 
U.  <le  Soyecoart,  the  grand  vfneut,  '  whom  ton  have  omitted  to 
c<ifv.*  ThtH  hint  was  enough  for  the  poet :  In  rour  alKl  twenty  hours 
tW  fsmoos  sceiM  of  the  chasseur  was  complete,  and  the  king,  says 
Mcuge,  who  recKkunts  this  anecdote,  '  had  the  satisfaction,  at  the 
fint  representation  of  this  comedy  at  Fontainebleau,  on  the  27th  of 
tile  same  month,  of  seeing  added  to  it  the  scene  his  majesty  had  had 
t^  goodness  to  saggest.'  " 

To  the  Faeheux  there  succeeded  in  1662  "  TEcole  des 
FemmeB,"  which  was  criticized  rather  severely  by  Boursault 
in  Ilia  Portrait  du  Pdntre.  Moli^re  took  his  revenge  in 
Vlmuomptu  de  Versailles,  when  Montfleury,  the  actor  of 
the  theatre  of  the  Hotel  de  Boargogne,  fell  foul  of  him, 
\mt  VBS  stopped  by  the  bully  Cyrano  de  Bergeyrac,  who 
said  that  actor  was  too  large  to  be  well  thrashed  all  in  one 
i&y*  Racine  wrote  iot  Moliere  the  drama,  ''les  Fr^res 
Auiemis/'  and  rave  it  shortly  after  to  the  Hotel  de 
Boarg;ogne.  Moliere,  however,  was  at  this  time  gratified 
kj  the  court  with  a  pension  of  1000  francs. 

The  comic  poet's  penchant  for  the  female  sex  was  of 
ntW  a  heterogeneous  description.  He  be^an  with  Mdlle 
Bejtft,  the  elder,  one  of  the  company  in  which  he  originally 
vug^ged.  He  afterwards  transferrea  his  affections  to  Mdlle. 
I^uparc,  who  had  deserted  him  at  Lyons,  but  on  account 
^(  her  phde  and  disdain,  notwithstanding  his  persevering 
>tteatioDs,  he  confided  his  misfortune  to  Mdlle.  du  Brie, 
^bo  consoled  him  with  these  words,  ''  Be  of  good  cheer, 
^  woanda  will  not  hurt  you,  they  have  been  more  fatal 
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to  myself  than  to  you."  She  was  kind  and  gentle  towards 
him,  and  such  a  favorite  with  the  public  that  at  the  age  of 
sixty  when  she  gave  up  a  part  to  a  younger  beauty,  more 
suitable  for  the  r6le,  the  audience  called  her  out,  and  insist- 
ed on  her  acting. 

Moli^re  at  length  settled  down  with  Mdlle.  Armande 
B^jart,  whom  he  married  in  1602.  She  is  described  as 
having  been  a  coquette,  guilty  of  the  ffreatest  absurdities, 
intriguing  with  the  Abb^  de  Richelieu,  tne  Comte  de  Guiche, 
and  Lauzun.  The  comedian  wrote  her  picture  in  the 
"  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme,"  act  iii.,  sc.  9,  and  satirized  her 
again  in  *'  Le  Mariage  Forc^,*'  and  *'  La  Princesse  d'Elide,** 
in  1664.  Montfleury  wrote  a  scurrilous  pamphlet  against 
her  and  her  husband,  but  Louis  XIV.,  to  shew  his  estima- 
tion of  the  poet's  character,  stood  himself  as  sponsor  for 
Moliere's  first  child.  She  had  a  great  antipathy  to  Baron, 
the  best  actor  of  the  company,  and  finally  compelled  him 
to  fly  from  Paris.  The  unsuited  pair  were  at  length  sepa- 
rated for  a  period  of  three  years,  when  the  comedian 
returned  again  to  his  constant  friend,  Mdlle.  Du  Brie. 

It  woula  be  tedious  to  go  through  the  diflferent  circum- 
stances which  attended  the  bringing  out  of  many  of  the 
finest  of  this  author's  comedies,  *'  Don  Juan"  and  TAmour 
Medecin,"  in  1665 ;  "  Le  Misanthrope"  and  "  Le  Medecin 
Malgre  lui,"  in  1666 ;  *'  Tartufie"  in  1607 ;  "  Le  Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme"  in  1670 ;  and  *'  Les  Fourberies  3e  Scapin^' 
in  1671.  The  first  and  the  fifth  were  at  first  interdicted,  as 
too  strong  for  the  age.  MoliSre  himself  acted  in  the 
**  Misanthrope."  M.  de  Montansier,  who  had  been  told 
that  he  was  pointed  at  in  the  "  Tartufie,"  went  in  a  rage  to 
the  theatre,  but  at  the  end  of  the  performance  came  forth 
in  a  transport  of  ioy  and  admiration,  saying  that  he  hoped 
he  was  designated  by  the  "  Tartufie,"  as  it  would  send  him 
down  to  posterity  along  with  the  name  of  the  poet. 

At  this  time  the  company  of  the  Palais  Royal  received 
the  title  of  Comediens  du  Koi,  and  Moliere  obtained  a 
pension  of  7000  livres.  A  privilege  of  a  very  peculiar 
nature  was  granted  to  certain  regiments  of  the  guards  and 
others,  the  entry  into  the  pit  of  the  theatre  gratis.  This 
was  resisted  by  the  porter,  on  the  first  evening,  very 
vigorously,  but  he  paid  for  his  temerity,  for  he  fell  pierced 
by  the  sword  thrusts  of  four  or  five  oflicers.      Further 
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seeaes  of  yiolence  would  have  occurred  in  the  body  of  the 
boose  but  that  Baron,  then  a  youth  of  nineteen,  appeared  on 
the  stage  in  the  chacacter  of  a  decrepid  old  m  an ,  and  begged  of 
ihem  to  spare  his  declining  years,  and  prevented  any  further 
oatraged.  '*  Le  Medecin  malgr^  lui"  appears  to  have  been 
originated  in  a  quarrel  which  Molifere  had  with  his  landlady, 
a  dc'Ctor's  wife,  who  insisted  on  Madame  Moliere's  paying 
a  higher  rent,  and  turned  her  out  on  refusal.  The  play 
is  said  to  have  been  ordered,  written  and  represented  in  the 
CTice  of  five  days. 

The  poet  numbered  as  his  friends  the  first  literary  men 
of  the  day,  among  the  rest  Boileau  and  Chapelle,  The  lat- 
ter was  a  notorious  drinker,  and  Boileau  undertook  one 
evening  over  his  cups  to  cure  him  of  his  bad  habit ;  Chapelle, 
however,  turned  the  tables  completely  on  his  Mentor,  who 
by  degrees  insensibly  imbibed  such  a  quantity  of  wine,  as 
to  be  in  a  worse  state  at  the  end  than  the  person  he  wished 
to  correct,  Chapelle  afterwards  epigranmiatized  him  in  the 
following  lines : — 

"  Bon  Dieu !  que  j'^pargnai  de  bile 

Et  d'injures  au  genre  humain, 
Quand  renversant  ta  cruche  h.  I'huile, 

Je  te  mis  le  verre  h,  la  main.'* 

Louis  XIV.,  who  had  the  greatest  passion  for  private 
theatricals   in  his  court,  revived   the  fetes   in  which    he 
and  his  court  played  some  of  the  principal  parts.     The 
'*  Ballet  des  Muses"  was  produced,  and  during  one  of  its 
scenes  Madame  Moliere  gave  a  blow  to  the  actor  Baron, 
who,  thereupon,  fled  from  the  stage  of  Paris.     The  valets- 
du-chambre,  of  whose   body  Moliere  was  a  member  by 
eucceesion  to  his  father,  refused  to  eat  with  the  comedian, 
as  beneath  them  in  rank.    This  being  reported  to  the  king, 
he  caused  the  poet  to  be  brought  into  his  bed-chamber  at 
ihepetU  levee^  and  making  him  sit  at  a  table  near,  sent 
htm  one  of  the  dishes,  which  en  cas  de  nuit  (as  a  night 
refection)  were  prepared  for  majesty  alone.    This  was  con- 
sidered a  great  stretch  of  condescension,  none  but  cer- 
tain members  of  the  royal  family  being  ever  permitted  to 
eat  off  the  very  same  board  with  royalty. 

One  of  the  best  traits  of  Moliere  s  character  is  that  of 
hs  conduct  towards  an  old  player  named  Mondorge,  who 
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h^d  formerly  accompanied  him  through  the  provinces,  and 
had  commissioned  Baron  to  obtain  for  him  some  gratuity 
from  the  affluent  poet.  The  moment  his  name  was  men- 
tioned Moliere  remembered  him,  and  asked  Baron  what  he 
ought  to  give  him.  The  reply  was  that  four  pistoles  would 
be  amply  sufficient,  Moliere,  however,  gave  four  pistoles 
from  himself,  and  sent  also  twenty,  as  from  Baron,  '*in 
order,"  as  he  said,  "  that  he  may  feel  he  owes  more  to  you 
than  to  me." 

**  Le  Tartuffe,"  when  it  first  came  out,  was  played  under 
the  name  of*  Tlmposteur,"  in  consequence  of  a  wicked  pam- 
phlet which  had  been  written  against  it.  The  President 
Lamoignon  and  the  parliament  of  Paris  ordered  its  complete 
suppression,  whereupon  the  players,  La  Grange  and  La 
Thorilliere,  went  to  Louis  XlV's  camp  before  Lille,  with  a 
petition  from  Moliere,  ending  in  these  words  :  **  It  is  cer- 
tain, sire,  that  I  must  not  be  expected  to  write  any  more 
comedies,  if  the  Tartuffes  are  to  have  the  upper  hand.*' 
The  clergy  were  very  vehement  in  its  condemnation ;  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris  forbid  its  being  read,  under  pain  of  ex- 
communication. The  person  aimed  at  in  the  principal 
character  was  the  Abbd  de  la  Roquette,  a  constant  atten- 
dant or  hanger  on  of  the  Duchesse  de  Longueville,  and 
who  enjoyed  a  rather  gallant  notoriety.  lie  was  afterwards 
made  Bishop  of  Autun,  on  which  Chenier  has  since  made 
the  following  happy  epigram  : 

De  Roquette  dans  son  temps,  Talleyrand  dans  le  notre, 
Furent  tons  deux  pr^lats  d  Autun. 
Tartuflfe  dtait  le  portrait  de  Tun : 
Ah !  si  Moliere  eut  connu  I'autre. 

The  king  afterwards  in  February,  1669,  gave  permission 
for  it  to  be  played  in  its  present  form.  The  name  has  been 
attributed  to  different  sources ;  tartufoli,  the  Italian  for 
truffles ;  and  from  trufer,  or  tartuj'er,  which  in  that  age 
meant  to  deceive. 

Qaudouin,  a  rich  bourgeois,  was  the  person  pointed  at  in 
the  **  Bourgeois  Qentilhomme,"  which,  on  its  first  appear- 
ance before  the  court,  in  1670,  was  very  coldly  received ; 
until  the  king  himself,  on  the  second  occasion,  remarked  it 
to  be  one  of  the  best  he  had  seen,  when  it  attained  its  com- 
plete celebrity.    The  **  Amants  Magnifiques,"  produced  in 
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1870.  and  "Psyche"  in  1071;  to  which  Corneille, 
(^naalUand  the  musician  Lull!  contributed,  were  complete 
ftiluKS.  because  written  to  suit  the  extravagant  caprices 
tad  Udte  of  the  court.  Madame  Moliere,  at  this  time,  fell 
di'Sjeratelv  in  love  with  Baron,  the  actor,  with  whom  she 
bd  been  formerly  always  at  war,  but  in  consequence  of  his 
oom|Jete  rejection  of  her  advances,  she  returned  to  Moliere's 
house,  and  gained  a  complete  ascendant  over  him,  to  the 
exclusion  of  la  du  Brie,  until  the  period  of  his  death. 

"Les  Fourberies  de  Scapin"  was  brought  out  in  the 
f»r  1671,  and  produced  no  great  effect ;  but  the  "  Femmes 
SiTtntea"  in  the  next  year,  written  against  the  precieuses, 
become  blues  and  mathematicians,  was  very  highly  appro- 
dited.  The  ladies  of  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet  had  turned 
tbeir  attention  from  the  absurdities  of  mannerism,  to  those 
of  pedantry  and  scientific  extremes.  The  Abb^  Cottin  and 
Menage  were  the  principal  directors  of  their  coterie,  and 
were  sharply  satirized  as  Trissotin  and  Vadius,  in  the 
comedy.  Moli^re  himself  acted  the  part  of  Chrysale,  and 
15  reported  to  have  surpassed  the  other  members  of  his 
company. 

He  was  offered,  shortly  after,by-the  Academy  to  be  elected 
1  member  of  their  learned  body,  if  he  would  consent  to  give 
np  his  profession  of  an  actor.  He  stoutly  refused,  on  the 
gnmnd  that  he  could  not  now  belie  the  manner  of  living, 
which  he  had  followed  ail  his  lifetime.  His  opinion  of  it 
was  not,  however,  of  the  best  description,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  advice  he  gave  to  a  young  man,  who  wished  to 
enter  his  company,  although  possessed  of  a  competence : 
thftt  if  he  were  beginning  life  again,  he  would  choose  the 
meanest  handicraft,  sooner  than  the  profession  of  an  actor, 
the  miseries  of  whose  existence,  the  public  were  not  at  all 
tware  of,  and  could  not  appreciate. 

**  Le  Malade  Imamnaire  was  produced  in  1673.  It  was 
his  last  piece,  and  during  the  rehearsals  of  it  he  labored 
mider  some  serious  internal  disorder.  In  fact  his  health 
had  been  declining  for  many  years,  principally  owing  to 
the  ungrateful  way  in  which  his  wife  had  repaid  his  affec- 
UoQ.  He  should  have  acted  the  part  of  Argan,  but  when 
going  through  the  preparatory  rehearsal,  a  small  blood- 
vesflel  burst,  which  disabled  him  from  continuing.  He  felt 
h«  end  approaching,  and  crawled  home,  disembling  th^ 
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serious  nature  of  his  malady.  His  wife  was  not  to  be  found, 
though  he  sent  for  her  in  every  direction ;  he  expired  in  the 
arms  of  two  nuns,  sasurs  qiieteuses,  who  were  in  the  habit 
of  resorting  to  his  house  for  abns. 

Such  was  the  miserable  end  of  this  great  writer,  and 
censor  of  his  age.  The  indignation  of  the  clergy  in  Paris 
against  him  was  so  great,  that  the  cur^  de  St.  Eustacbe 
refused  to  allow  his  body  to  be  buried  in  consecrated  earth. 
Even  the  king,  though  delighted  by  the  comedian  when 
alive,  and  always  a  strong  supporter  of  his  productions,  ^vas 
with  great  difficulty,  and  after  a  considerable  lapse  of  time,^ 
induced  to  sign  an  order  for  his  burial.  This  look  place  by- 
torchlight  in  the  Eue  Montmartre,  but  the  body  was  after- 
wards transferred  from  place  to  place,  and  finally,  in  1817, 
lodged  in  Pere  la  Chaise.  Lekain,  the  great  comedian, 
proposed  at  the  Theatre  Frangais,  that  a  subscription  should 
be  entered  into  to  provide  a  monument ;  this  motion  resulted 
only  in  a  bust,  which  adorns  the  Foi/er  of  the  Theatre 
Franeais.  Kegnier,  in  later  years  (18i)9),  revived  the  sub- 
ject, and  succeeded  in  erecting  the  present  beautiful  con- 
struction over  his  tomb,  from  the  hands  of  the  sculptor 
Visanti. 

Moliere's  age  at  his  death  was  only  fifty-one.  We  have 
gone  somewhat  into  detail  as  to  his  life  and  writings,  be- 
cause he  was  the  founder  of  French  comedy,  and,  moreover, 
of  the  peculiar  institution  which  still  supports  the  national 
stage  of  that  country,  with  very  slight  modification.  As 
wo  have  already  shown,  before  his  time,  the  performances 
were  of  a  crude  nature,  without  plot  or  connexion,  the  dia- 
logue carried  on  in  that  absurd  manner,  which  may  be 
observed  m  the  pieces  of  Mdlle.  Scud^ri.  lie  originated 
the  play  of  character,  manners  and  plot,  and  was  particu- 
larly successful,  on  account  of  the  applicabilitv  of  his  satire 
to  the  manners  and  personages  of  his  age.  It  is  singular, 
however,  that  he  attributes  a  great  deal  of  the  excellence  of 
his  own  performances  to  the  ideas  of  the  proper  construc- 
tion of  comedies,  which  he  got  from  ''  Le  Menteur"  of 
Corneille,  a  play  founded  on  the  Spanish  "  La  Verdad 
Suspechosa."  This  introduced  particular  characteristics  of 
action  and  intrigue,  unknown  belbre  on  the  French  stage. 

The  '*  Troupe  dn  Roi''  remained  for  a  year  after  Moliere  s 
death,  under  the  direction  of  his  widow,  but  then,  in  con- 
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seqnen^  of  the  haughty  temper  of  the  lady,  and  her  con- 
ditant  disagreements  with  the  members  of  the  body,  it  was 
fe^roken  up.  Baron,  with  others,  went  into  the  provinces 
for  a  time,  and  shortly  afterwards  retired  from  the  stage,  to 
return  to  it  a^Bxn  at  the  end  of  twenty-nine  years.  He 
iras  so  broken  down  when  he  re-appeared,  that  although  he 
obtained  great  success  from  his  perfection  of  acting,  yet  the 
andience  could  not  well  hear  all  he  said.  A  spectator  once 
called  oat  to  him  to  speak  "  plus  haut,"  when  the  actor 
nrtorted  by  telling  his  appellant  to  speak  *'  plus  has,"  He 
had  such  an  opinion  of  himself  that  he  used  to  say :  **  It 
reipiired  a  lapse  of  1,000  years  to  produce  another  Csesar, 
but  it  wuuld  take  10,000  years  to  bring  forth  another 
Baron." 

All  the  members  of  the  "Troupe"  Vfere  gentilshommes  or 
Doblv  connected.  Floridor  de  Soulas  came  of  German  ex- 
traction,  and  at  first  an  officer,  as  was  also  La  Thorilliere,  a 
captain  in  one  of  the  regiments  of  guards.  Ducroisy  became 
famoTLs  for  his  playing  of  Tartuffe ;  and  Beauval  for  his 
acting  of  female  characters,  which  at  first  were  rarely  per- 
formed by  women.  The  only  other  part  which  the  latter 
could  go  through  creditably,  was  that  of  a  "  niais"  or  half- 
ibol;  a  curious  contrast  with  the  vivacity  of  women. 
BPDCourt  was  obliged  to  fly  from  France  into  Holland,  in 
consequence  of  having  killed  a  coachman  by  accident.  He 
wa?,  however,  afterwards  allowed  to  return  by  the  king,  in 
respect  of  certayi  services  he  rendered  in  that  country,  in 
hnnting  out  a  refugee,  Louis  XIV.  had  such  an  opinion 
of  his  acting,  that  on  one  occasion  he  said  of  him,  ''That 
man  would  make  stones  laugh."  In  1678,  at  a  boar-liunt 
at  Fontainebleau,  he  delighted  the  court  by  a  personal 
combat  with  the  animal,  in  which  he  came  off  victorious  by 
despatching  his  adversary  with  a  single  sword-thrust. 

In  1680  the  three  companies  of  Paris,  the  Hotel  de  Bour- 
p^e,  the  Marais,  and  the  remains  of  Moliere's  joined  to 
form  one  body,  under  the  name  of  the  **  Troupe  du  Roi,  ou 
da  Th&tre  Franoais,"  when  the  foundations  were  laid  of 
the  present  society  of  the  latter  name,  The  rules  and  re- 
flations, originally  established  by  Moliere,  were  adopted, 
with  some  slight  modifications,  and  exist  to  a  great  extent 
in  our  own  t  ime.  The  performers  were  their  own  managers, 
inspected  and  supervised  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  king's 
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bedchamber,  of  whose  body,  it  may  be  reooUcctedi  that 
Moliere  was  a  m  amber.  There  were  societaires  ond  pen- 
sionnaires  ;  the  former  having  a  right  to  a  division  of  pro- 
fits, and  the  latter  paid  regular  salaries,  subject  to  dismissal 
until  elected  to  the  higher  rank.  Twenty-two  shares  were 
made  of  the  profits  on  the  receipts,  and  each  associate  was 
entitled  to  a  whole,  three-quarters,  half,  or  quarter  shares, 
according  to  his  standing  and  influence  in  the  troupe. 
Small  deductions  were  made  irom  the  surplus  to  form  a  fund 
for  pensions,  to  be  paid  to  retired  or  invalid  actors.  The 
beginners  in  this  species  of  class  found  great  diffirulty  in 
mounting  up  the  ladder  of  promotion,  the  higher  rungs  of 
which  were  neld  on  to  most  tenaciously  by  the  old  subjects. 

Almost  the  only  contemporaries  of  Moli^re  in  comedy, 
worthy  of  note,  were,  Scarron  the  satirist,  Bacine  and 
Boursault.  The  first  is  well  known  as  the  husband  of 
the  i'amous  Mdlle.  d'Aubign^,  afterwards  Madame  de 
Maintenon.  He  said  of  his  wife,  that  her  fortune  consisted 
of  four  louis  d'or,  two  large  coquettish  eyes,  a  fine  bust,  a 
beautiful  pair  of  hands,  and  much  wit ;  but  that  her  settle- 
ment would  be  immortality,  as  the  wives  of  kings  were 
little  known,  but  Scarron'fl  spouse  would  live  for  ever.  iJe 
died  in  1660,  having  been  completely  paralysed  before  hi^ 
marriage.  His  contempt  of  death  was  so  great  that  he 
said  of  it,  "  Par  ma  Jot,  je  ne  me  serais  jamais  imagind 
quilfut  si  facile  de  se  moquer  de  la  mart'  His  plays  of 
Jodelet  and  Don  Japhet  were  gross  burlesques,  for  which 
the  genius  of  the  French  language  is  not  at  all  fit.  The 
latter  imitated  from  the  Spanish,  disfigures  the  original, 
and,  as  Schlegel  says,  contains  gross  mystifications. 
Louis  XIV.  when  young  was  so  pleased  by  the  "  Heritier 
Ridicule''  that  he  caused  it  to  be  played  three  times  before 
him  in  the  one  day. 

Racine's  Plaideurs  was,  and  is  still,  considered  as  only 
second  to  some  of  Moliere's,  although  it  appears  to  us  as 
rather  a  heavy  piece,  not  deserving  the  praise  it  has  obtained 
of  being  full  of  witty  sayings  and  strong  paintings  of 
character.  Boursault,  who  came  to  Paris  in  1651,  speaking 
only  patois f  and  relused  the  offer  of  Corneille  to  have  him 
made  a  member  of  the  Academy,  produced  several  curious 
farces  styled  **  Pieces  ^  tiroirs,"  in  which  one  actor  performed 
several  characters,  and  was  enabled  to  shew  great  diversity 
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of  teloit.  These  were  imitations  of  "  Les  Fachenx"  of 
Moliere,  but  too  long,  and  dilluse  to  retain  any  command 
rf  thestage.  Hia  "  Merenre  Galant,"  '*  Jisope  d  la  Ville," 
■id  •'  ^ope  a  la  Conr,"  obtained  some  vogue,  but  never 
laised  their  author  above  mediocrity.  He  criticised  rather 
tersely  Moli^re's  *'  Ecoledes  Femmes''  in  a  piece  styled 
**  Le  Portrait  du  Peintre,"  and  was  well  answered  in  the 
^IiBpromptQ  de  Versailles."  Boileau  and  he  were  for 
tome  time  enemies,  in  consequence  of  a  pamphlet  he  wrote 
ailed  "  La  Satyre  des  Satyres,"  but  he  afterwards  assisted 
widi  200  lonis  the  unfortunate  poet,  who  lay  at  the  Waters 
d"  Bonrbonne  in  great  distress. 

From  the  time  of  v^oli^re  until  that  of  Beaumarchais, 
that  is  to  say  for  a  space  of  nearly  one  hundred  years,  no 
xame  appears  which  can  be  ranked  in  the- same  class  with 
tlie  great  founder  of  the  classical  French  comedy.  Regnard, 
who  began,  as  he  says  himself  an  adventurer  travelling 
firom  country  to  country,  was  only  of  a  secondary  character. 
He  went  to  Italy  at  first,  where  he  gambled  to  a  great 
'^tent,  and  with  such  success  that  he  saved  some  10,000 
oowns  over  his  expenses.  Falling  in  love  with  a  beautiful 
Proren^^ale,  they  embarked  on  the  Mediterranean  for 
Genoa,  and  outside  the  bay  of  Nice  were  captured  by 
Algerine  pirates  who  sold  them  into  slavery,  Regnard 
fetching  1500  crowns  and  the  lady  only  1000.  After  two 
years  of  captivity  he  was  redeemed  by  his  family  for  a 
earn  of  20,000  crowns,  and  then  set  out  on  a  tour  with 
acnne  friends  to  the  north  of  Europe.  They  reached  the 
66th  degree  of  latitude  in  Lapland,  when,  having  ascended 
a  very  high  mountain,  in  order  to  view,  as  they  conceived, 
the  extremity  of  the  land  in  that  direction,  they  left  their 
names  and  a  Latin  quatrain,  indicative  of  their  exploits, 
engraved  upon  a  stone  at  the  summit.  On  his  retui'n  to 
Paris  he  was  engaged  in  composing  pieces  for  the  Theatre 
Fran^ais  from  the  year  16^4  to  1708.  His  two  best  plays 
arc  **  Le  Joueur"  and  "  Le  Legataire  Universel,"  the  former 
naturally  and  forcibly  sketched,  the  latter  a  sad  style  of 
faree,  neither  of  them  to  be  compared  to  the  writings  of 
his  great  predecessor. 

A  great  deterioration  now  occurred  in  the  productions  of 
the  French  stage  for  a  considerable  period.  The  high 
comedy,  in  whicn  the  principal  characters  were  drawn  fVoni 
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the  upper  classes  or  the  noblesse,  where  it  was  de  rigueur 
that  each  principal  personage  should  carry  a  hat  under  bis 
arm,  a  sword  by  his  side,  and  appear  in  full  dress,  degene- 
rated into  lax  morality ,  and  the  representation  of  adventurous 
heroes.  The  man  of  the  world,  such  as  **  rfiomme  de 
Bonnes  Fortunes'*  of  Bezenval,  and  the  "  Chevalier  a  la 
mode*'  of  Dancourt,  became  the  type  of  the  first  parts,  and 
injured  very  much  the  tone  of  the  comedy  of  the  age. 
Destouches,  who  next  appeared,  though  no  wit,  was  yet 
moderate,  quiet  and  perfectly  honorable  in  his  views,  and 
helped  very  much  to  redeem  the  sinking  character  of  the 
drama.  lie  had  been  originally  in  the  army,  and  present 
at  the  siege  of  Landau,  under  Louis  XIV.  Retiring  from 
that  profession,  he  set  about  writing  some  pieces,  one  of 
which,  '*  Le  Curipux  Impertinent,"  caused  a  great  noise  iii 
Switzerland  about  the  year  1710.  Ue  subsequently  went 
to  England  with  the  cardinal  Dubois,  and  aided  the  latter 
very  much  in  obtaining  the  desired  position  of  archbishop 
of  Cambrai.  He  was  offered  the  post  of  minister  at  the 
court  of  Russia,  but  declined  it,  preferring  to  employ  him- 
self in  the  production  of  comedies,  two  of  which,  his  best, 
**  Le  Plulosophe  Marie,"  and  *'  Le  Glorieux,"  obtained 
considerable  celebrity  in  their  day,  though  not  at  all 
approaching  the  standard  set  by  Moliere.  The  academy 
honored  him  by  electing  him  one  of  their  members. 

Marivaux,  a  contem))orary  of  the  last,  brought  out  a 
very  peculiar  species  of  comedy,  iioaily  approaching  to 
those  which  had  appeared  in  the  Frcncu  theatres  before 
Moliere's  time,  lie  was  reckoned  one  of  the  **  betes"  of 
Madame  Tencin,  who  had  replaced  the  precieuses  of  the 
Hotel  Rambouillet,  by  a  coterie  of  wits  of  nearly  as  extra- 
vafrant  a  character.  Fontenelle  and  the  philosopher 
Helvetius  shewed  a  strong  friendship  towards  him,  the 
latter  having  settled  upon  him  a  consideiable  pension.  He 
produced  a  vast  number  of  plays,  all  nearly  of  the  same 
character,  the  best  of  which,  "  La  siirprise  de  TAmour," 
in  1727,  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  the  rest  His  manner 
is  not  without  sonic  charm,  but  it  is  so  enveloped  in  a  super- 
fluity of  words  tliat  i(  falls  flat  upon  the  ears  of  the  audience. 
There  are  no  distinct  characters,  no  intrigues  to  give 
interest  to  his  pieces,  and  the  sharpness  of  his  wit  is  blunted 
by  the  minuteness  of  diction  into  which  it  is  carried  away. 
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Has  style  has  received  from  the  name  of  its  author  the 
i^ipellati<m  of  Marivandage,  which  spoiled  the  taste  of 
Freneh  comedy  for  nearly  half  a  century.  It  was  of  him 
thst  the  Abb^  des  Fontaines  said  **  Marivaux  brodait  h 
petits  points  sur des  canevas  de  toile d'araignee," (Marivaux 
^alHoidered  with  a  fine  needle  cloth  made  from  a  spider's 
wd>).  Another  saying  of  him  by  a  lady  has  been  also 
preserved,  **  He  fatigues  himself  and  me  by  making  me 
walk  a  hondred  leagues  on  a  stage  bill." 

Lagrange  the  actor  gained  some  reputation  by  a  farce 
Tomed  "  Le  Roi  de  Cocagne,"  of  too  burlesque  a^character 
to  be  placed  in  the  same  category  with  classical  comedy. 
Of  the  same  description  are  the  productions  of  Dufresny, 
who  was  Comptroller  of  Gardens  under  Louis  XIV.,  and 
tried  his  hand  at  small  comic  pieces.  His  ''  Chevalier 
Jooeor"  and  *•  L'Esprit  de  Contradiction"  are  said  to  have 
sparkled  with  wit,  and  the  wit  absolutely  original.  Though 
Voltaire  may  be  placed  in  the  second  rank  as  a  tragedian, 
bdow  Racine  and  Comeille,  yet  he  cannot  hold  even  so 
derated  a  place  in  his  comedies.  Other  names,  such  as 
La  Fontaine,  Subligny,  Champmesle^  Palaguat,  J.  B. 
Boossean,  Le  Sage,  De  Moissy,  and  Bouciquault,  who 
aiiiTened  the  stage  for  a  short  time,  may  be  mentioned 
here,  but  any  notice  of  their  works  or  lives  would  take  up 
too  much  space  for  our  short  limits. 

Two  other  authors  deserve  to  be  noticed  here ;  Piron, 
who  produced  '*  La  Metromanie"  in  1738,  andGresset,  the 
contributor  of  **  Le  Mechant."  The  former  began  life  in 
Paris  as  a  copyist  at  forty  sous  by  the  day,  under  the  cheva- 
lier Toqnet ,  and  throwing  up  this  employment  in  disgust, was 
engaged  by  Francisque  to  compose  some  pieces  for  the 
Opera  Comique.  The  first  of  these,  **  Arlequin  Deucalion," 
he  finished  in  three  days.  Crebillon,  however,  managed 
to  persuade  him  to  change  the  direction  of  his  talents  to  a 
nobler  aim,  and  he  produced,  in  1728,  "  TEcole  des  Peres," 
a  re8pectable  comedy,  and  subsequently  several  tragedies. 
His  chef  d'cBuvre  **  La  Metromanie,"  in  which  he  ridicules 
the  mania,  at  that  time  common,  of  writing  verses,  to 
which  he  was  himself  strongly  addicted,  has  been  recognized 
by  critics  as  fall  of  intrigue,  style,  comic  wit,  and  gaiety. 
It  holds,  however,  only  a  second  rank,  as  the  subject  is  not 
one  calculated  to  produce  any  high  description  of  character. 
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PiroQ  was  famous  for  bis  epigrams,  in  which  he  indulged 
at  the  expense  of  his  most  intimate  firiends^  amongst  the 
rest  the  Abb^  Desfontainea* 

He  joined  Voltaire,  La  Mothe,  Gresset,  and  other  authors 
of  the  time,  in  a  league  against  the  comedians,  who  endea- 
voured to  restrict  the  remuneration  given  for  stage  pieces, 
and  to  keep  aU  the  profits  to  themselves.  The  two  GrebU- 
Ions  and  several  other  men  of  letters  united  to  form  a 
society,  which  held  periodical  suppers  at  le  Caveau,  whence 
all  pretensions  and  pedantry  were  banished,  and  wit  reigned 
uncontrolled.  Piron  was  asked  once  to  correct  his  play  of 
"  Ferdinand  Cortes,"  as  Voltaire  had  often  done  before.  He 
refused,  however,  peremptorily,  saying,  **  Farbleu,  gen- 
tlemen, I'm  satisfied  he  does,  he  works  in  marquetry, 
whereas  I  cast  in  bronze.''  He  had  many  Mends,  who 
gave  him  assistance  from  time  to  time ;  the  Comte  de 
Livry  a  rent-charge  of  600  livres  ;  another  funded  chaise 
for  600  livres,  by  an  anonymous  correspondent,  through 
the  hands  of  a  notary ;  and  Montesquieu  obtained  for  him 
a  pension  of  1000  livres,  on  his  being  disappointed  of 
entrance  into  the  Academy.  He  married  Mdlle^Quenaudon, 
then  fifty-three  years  old,  who  possessed  an  annuity  of  2000 
livres,  and  lived  very  happily  in  her  company  lor  many 
years. 

Gresset,  bom  at  Amiens,  obtained  great  celebrity  at  first, 
in  1735,  by  a  burlesque  poem  called  **  Ver-Vert,"  in  which 
the  adventures  of  a  famous  parrot  of  Nevers  were  rehearsed 
in  a  most  agreeable  style  of  badinage.  Jean  Baptiste 
Eousseau  admired  this  performance  so  much,  and  was  so 
much  struck  with  its  originality,  that  he  called  it  a  literary 
phenomenon.  He  wrote,  also,  several  comedies,  the  best 
of  which,  "  Le  M&hant,"  is  remarkable  for  the  superiority 
of  its  verses  over  those  of  the  other  productions  of  the  age, 
many  of  them  having  since  become  French  proverbs.  It 
paints,  with  considerable  force,  the  manners,  tone,  jargon, 
and  character  of  the  upper  classes,  both  before  and  after 
the  regepcy.  He  was  admitted  to  the  honours  of  the 
Academy,  and  enjoyed,  for  some  years,  the  esteem  of 
Louis  XVI, 

We  shall  mention  the  names  of  only  two  actresses  of  this 
affe,  who  are  not  spoken  of  in  the  Memoirs  of  M.  Fleury, 
Mdlle.  Gaussin  and  Adrienne  Le  Couvreur;  the  former 
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giiDed  herprincipal  repatation  by  playing  some  of  Voltaire's 
tngedies.  On  one  occasion,  a  sentinel  who  was  placed  at 
tbe  side  soene  became  so  affected  by  her  touching  expression 
that  be  burat  into  tears  and  let  his  firelock  fall  from  his 
knd,  more  attentive  to  the  actress's  part  than  the  duties  of 
Ids  portion.  A  famous  CrGcsus  named  Bouret,  who  had 
giten  her  a  bank  draft  signed,  in  blank,  in  his  youth, 
wben  he  became  financier  was  very  much  alarmed  at  the 
me  which  Mdlle.  Graussin  might  make  of  it :  she,  hearing 
of  bis  anxiety,  sent  him  back  the  note  with  these  words 
wxEtten  into  it, "  Je'promets  d'aimer  Gaussin  toute  ma  vie." 
Bouret  sent  her  back  a  porringer  full  of  gold  double  louis, 
u  a  recompense.  She  did  not  often  play  in  comedy,  but 
€T6Q  at  the  age  of  fifty  she  was  charming  in  the  parts  of 
Toongberoines,  particularly  in  that  of  Lucinda  in  L'Oracle. 
She  retired  from  the  stage,  with  Mdlle.  Dangeville,  in  1763. 

Adrienne  Le  (JouTreur,  whose  name  has  come  down  to  us 
in  a  recent  well-known  drama,  became  a  very  principal  actress 
in  her  time.  At  fifteen  years  of  age  ehe  performed  in  pri- 
TBte  ciTcleB,  and  was  much  applauded.  Bhe  particularly 
di^ingoished  herself  by  acting  the  part  of  Cehm^ne, 
in  the  ''  Misanthrope,"  and  her  nigh  attainments  in  tragic 
representation.  It  was  said  of  her,  as,  of  Baron,  that  she 
spoke  tragedy  in  a  natural  unaffected  tone,  without  any 
trivial  familiarity,  and  unencumbered  by  the  emphasis  of 
declamation.  Her  devotion  to  an  admirer,  the  C*omte 
Maurice  de  Saxe,  is  well  known.  On  one  occasion  she 
hM  all  her  jewels  and  ornaments  to  raise  a  sum  oi  which 
he  was  in  need,  some  say  40,000  livres.  A  strange  rumour 
on  which  the  subject  of  the  drama,  above  alluded  to,  is 
founded,  has  assigned  her  sudden  death  to  her  being  poi- 
soned, either  bv  her  lover  in  a  fit  of  jealousy,  or  by  some 
one  of  her  rivds  in  the  histrionic  art.  This  is  not,  however, 
eonsonant  with  the  fact ;  she  met  her  death  from  an  inward 
hsmorrhage,  which  carried  her  off  quite  suddenly,  in  the  year 
1730.  It  was  with  great  difficulty,  that  her  friends  could 
procure  a  place  of  burial  for  her  body,  at  the  corner  of  the 
Rue  de  Bourgogne,  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine. 

The  notices  of  actors  and  actresses,  who  adorned  the 
French  comedy  before  the  time  of  Fleury,  are  so  scant  and 
uninteresting,  that  it  would  be  useless  to  waste  anv  more 
space  in  ronning  over  their  names.    This  celebrated  come- 
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dian  flourished  from  the  year  1757  to  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury, and  consequently  was  a  contemporary  of  some  of  the 
freatest  artistes  which  the  Theatre  Frangais  ever  produced, 
he  names  of  Mdlle.  Dumesnil,  Mdlle.  Clarion,  Pr^ville, 
Dugazon,  \l6\6,  Mdlle.  Con  tat,  Sainval,  Mdlle.  Mars, 
Talma,  and  a  variety  of  others,  occur  dispersed  through  his 
pages,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  species  of  chronicle  of 
the  stage  occurrences  in  France,  during  the  lapse  of  half  a 
century.  He  made  his  debut  in  the  character  of  the 
"  Laquais  mal  V^tu"  in  the  '*  Le  Glorieux"  of  Destouches, 
before  the  ex-king  of  Poland,  Stanislaus  Leckzinsky,  who 
at  that  time  (1757)  held  his  court  at  Nancy.  Although 
only  seven  years  of  age  at  the  time,  his  performance  gained 
him  some  notoriety.  A  charming  sister  of  his,  named 
Felicite,  inspired  a  young  noble,  the  Vicomte  Clairval  de 
Passy,  with  a  violent  passion,  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
Vicomte  married  the  young  lady,  but  instead  of  raising  her 
to  his  rank,  lowered  himself  by  taking  up  the  profession  of 
comedian,  and  assuming  the  name  of  Sainville. 

Fleury  was  engaged  by  Voltaire,  along  with  other  mem- 
bers of  his  company,  to  proceed  to  Femey,  and  perform 
some  of  that  author  s  pieces  there.  The  young  actor,  how- 
ever, seems  to  have  taken  great  liberties  with  the  philo- 
sopher, pulling  his  wig,  and  otherwise  disregarding  his 
pretensions  to  respect.  These  escapades  only  produced  a 
mild  reprimand,  accompanied  by  a  curl  of  the  mouth  to  the 
side  of  the  face. — *^  Per-met-tez  moi,mon'Sieur,  de  Fleu-ry," 
(and  then  he  added  in  a  milder  tone)  "  to  tell  you,  that  I 
am  not  royal  enough  to  understand  pages  tricks.  Remem- 
ber that  at  the  court  of  Ferney,  wigs  are  respected,  in  con- 
sideration of  what  may  happen  to  be  within  them."  Fleury 
afterwards  went  to  Troyes,  where  he  fell  in  with  a  strange 
player,  named  Paulin  (Joy,  for  whom  he  conceived  a  great 
friendship,  and  in  whose  company  he  had  the  following 
amusing  adventure  : 

'*  One  day  we  had  a  verj  droll  quarrell  but  comical  as  its  subject 
was,  it  might  have  had  a  tragic  termination,  We  lodged  together, 
and  everything  we  possessed  was  common  property  between  us.  I 
know  not  whether  it  is  on  record,  that  Orestes  and  Pylades  wore  each 
other's  tunics,  but  Paulin  and  I  united  our  wardrobes  together,  and 
wore  one  another's  clothes  indiscriminately.  Our  wardrobe  thus 
united,  was  by  no  means  badly  stocked ;  and  it  enabled  us  to  dress, 
not  merely  in  respnctivble  style,  but  even  to  exhibit  a  degree  of  ele- 
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vben  occasion  called  for  it.  Amonff  our  best  articles  of  dress 
wrr*  two  p^rs  of  inexpressibles,  the  one  of  black  cloth,  the  other  of 
Haek  silk  ;  and  we  entered  into  a  mutual  agreement,  that  the  most 
««vaot  of  the  two  pair?,  viz.,  that  of  the  black  silk,  should  be  worn 
bv  each  of  ua  alternateljr.  Paulin  adhered  to  the  compact  with  the 
ancte»t  6delitjr«  but  my  honour  jielded  to  the  promptings  of  vanity. 
]  rioUted  the  treaty,  and  sported  the  silk  inexpressibles  three  times 
ia  oQcceasion.  Paulin  took  no  notice  of  this,  but  having  received  an 
Bvitation  to  dine  out,  he  very  civilly  asked  me  to  surrender  up  the 
Ttsitin^  suit.  He  fixed  upon  a  most  unfortunate  day  for  making  his 
r^qulest.  I  bad  learned  that  Mdlle.  Clermonde,  a  provincial  actress 
c*  f real  celebrity,  was  that  day  expected  to  pass  through  Troyes,  on 
her  way  to  Amiens.  Her  beauty  was  not  less  highly  extolled  than 
Ker  taJents.  A  feeling  which  I  cannot  define,  a  sort  of  presentiment 
prompted  tne  with  the  idea  of  going  to  meet  Mdlle.  Clermonde,  and 
1  deiemiiiied  to  station  myself  at  the  door  of  the  Inn,  at  which  she 
va»  to  stop  to  change  horses.  On  such  an  occasion,  I  was  of  course 
folly  aiive  to  the  importance  of  being  elegantly  dressed,  and  accord- 
i^j  I  resolved  once  more  to  usurp  the  black  silk  shorts.  Paulin 
isked  me  to  surrender  them  to  him,  but  I  met  the  request  with  a 
blank  refusal-  He  reproached  me  with  the  violation  of  our  compact 
and  declared  that  thenceforward  there  must  be  an  end  of  all  friend- 
sh.p  between  us. 

•*  One  angry  remark  led  to  another,  until  at  length  we  both  placed 
ear  hands  on  our  swords,  and  sallied  forth  into  the  high-road,  which 
was  but  a  few  yards  distant  from  the  house  in  which  we  resided. 
Thi$  was  the  very  spot  on  which  I  had  proposed,  a  few  hours  after- 
wards, to  present  myself  to  the  beautiful  Clermonde.  I  heaved  a 
devp  sigh  as  this  reflection  crossed  my  mind.  My  antagonist  and  I 
withdrew  to  a  meadow,  which  lay  a  little  to  the  right,  and  there, 
burning  with  impatience,  we  drew  our  swords.  We  were  on  the 
point  of  advancing  upon  each  other,  when  we  were  suddenly  arrested 
by  a  piercing  shriek.  We  looked  round  and  beheld  a  lady  advancing 
hurriedly  towards  us.  She  was  pale  and  terrified,  yet  at  the  first 
glance  her  beauty  made  a  profound  impression  on  me.  '  Stay,'  she 
exclaioicd,  'stay,  1  conjure  you!  Is  this  like  gentlemen  ?(Paulin  and  I 
it  must  be  confessed,  succeeded  admirably  in  giving  ourselves  the  air 
of  young  men  ot  fashion).  What,  fightmg  without  seconds  1  Is  it 
for  a  woman  to  remind  vou  of  the  laws  of  honor  ?  Recollect,  gentle- 
men, that  if  one  of  you  had  been  killed,  it  would  have  been  nothing 
less  than  murder  !* 

The  tones  of  that  voice,  the  beauty  of  the  speaker,  a  certain  air  of 
dignity,  of  authority  in  her  deportment  and  manner,  overawed  U5, 
and  we  instantly  sheathed  our  swords.  I  was  captivated  by  the 
beauty  of  the  lady,  and  stood  gazing  at  her  in  an  ecstasy  of  admira« 
tioo.  But  Paulin  soon  recovered  from  the  surprise  caused  by  this 
unexpected  interruption,  and  assuming  his  usual  lively  and  jocose 
tone,  be  said,  '  Truly,  my  dear  Fleury,  there  never  was  a  more  ridi- 
culous affair  than  this  quarrel  of  ours.  To  fight  for  a  petticoat  might 
be  perfectly  natural,  but  who  ever  hsard  of  a  duel  for  a  pair  of  black 
silk  shorts  ?     Ah,  Madame,  could  you  have  believed  it  ?'     There  was 
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something  so  irresistibly  droll  in  Paulin's  manner  of  uttering  these 
words,  that  i  could  not  repress  a  hearty  fit  of  laughter.  Next 
moment  we  cordially  embraced  each  other.  Our  conciliatress  seemed 
quite  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  this  extraordinary  scene.  We  were 
about  to  explain  it,  when  some  one  came  to  tell  her  that  the  post* 
chaise  was  waiting,  and  all  was  in  readiness  for  her  departure.  She 
smiled,  curtsied,  and  bade  us  adieu.  A  thought^  a  presentiment^ 
suddenly  occurred  to  my  mind— 

'Can  it  be,*  I  exclaimed,  'Mademoiselle  Clermonde?*  'The 
same/  she  replied.  And  while  she  waved  to  us  a  most  graoious 
salute,  her  glove  dropped  from  her  hand.  I  darted  forward  and 
picked  it  up. 

'  Take  it,  take  it,  my  lad/  said  Paulin.  '  If  the  lady's  eyes  speak 
truth,  the  challange  was  not  thrown  to  me.** 

'  "  I  will  bring  it  to  you,  madame,  exclaimed  I."  Whether  or  not 
she  heard  me,  I  cannot  say.  In  another  moment  she  was  seated  in 
her  post-chai«e,  and  a  few  minutes  more,  out  of  sight." 

This  ia  very  nearly  as  absurd  a  scene  as  can  be  found  in 
the  pages  of  Sterne.  This  Mdlle.  Clermonde  afterwards 
brought  Fleury  into  another  scrape,  which  resulted  in  a 
duel  with  one  of  her  admirers,  the  Comte  de  la  Touche- 
Treville;  and,  finally,  she  abandoned  the  podr  actor  for 
another  rival,  Desforges.  This  occurred  in  consequence  of 
her  jealousy  of  xVldlle.  Montansier,  a  lady  of  forty  years  of 
age,  the  female  manager  of  the  theatre  at  Versailles,  at- 
tached to  the  court  of  Louis  XV.,  then  near  the  end  of  his 
luxurious  reign,  and  under  the  influence  of  the  famous 
Dubarry. 

The  first  acquaintance  which  Fleury  got  of  the  principal 
actors  of  French  comedy  of  the  day,  was  at  a  dinner  given 
to  celebrate  the  birth-day  of  Mdlle.  Dangueville,  a  celebrated 
actress,  then  about  sixty  years  of  age.  Here  he  met  St. 
Foix,  Dorat,  Mdlle.  Drouin,  Mdlle.  La  Mothe,  Lekain,  and 
Preville,  all  famous  names  on  the  French  stage.  These 
friends  enabled  him  to  go  to  the  Theatre  Frangais  to  im- 
prove himself  in  acting,  and  to  make  himself  fit  to  enter  as 
a  soci^taire  in  that  distinguished  company.  Mdlle. 
Dumesnil  and  Mdlle.  Clairon  were,  at  this  time,  as  always, 
rival  actresses  in  the  great  roles  of  Racine's  tragedies. 
The  former  had  been  supported  at  court  by  Madame  Duoarry, 
and  the  latter  by  Madame  de  Villeroi,  who  obtained  for  her 
protegee  the  part  of  Athalie,  at  the  court  fStes.  Marie- 
Antoinette,  the  young  Dauphiness,  appeared  at  the  fStes  of 
Versailles,  and  produced  a  marked  impression  on  all  be- 
holders, by  her  beauty,  exceeding  youth,  dignified  manner 
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azhi  amiability.  Mdlle.  Dumesnil  at  one  lime  threw  so 
maeh  fiery  enert^  into  her  acting  of  Cleopatra,  that  the 
front  rank  of  the  pit  drew  back,  and  an  empty  space  was 
Idt  between  the  spectators  and  the  orchestra.  In  the  fifth 
act  of  that  play,  she  delivei^ed  several  dreadful  imprecations 
which  »)  roused  an  old  soldier,  stationed  at  the  side-scene, 
that  he  jiraye  her  a  blow  in  the  back,  crying  out  at  the  same 
time,  "  Vaa-t'en,  chienne,  vas-t-en  &  tons  les  diables." 
Being  principally  a  tragic  actress,  any  furthur  mention 
of  her  TTould  be  out  of  our  subject.  She  died  at  Boulogne 
in  1808,  haying  nearly  completed  her  90th  year. 

Hdlle.  Clairon,  her  rival,  was  born  at  6ond6,  in  Flan- 
ders, the  native  country  of  Mdlle.  Dumesnil,  and  having 
acted  for  several  years  in  the  provinces  and  at  the  Opera 
Comiqne,  obtained  at  length  tne  privilege  of  double  to 
Mdlle.  Dangueville,  in  the  parts  of  servant  maids  and  such 
like  characters.     It  was,  and  still  is,   customary  at  the 
Theatre  Frangais  that  each  first-rate  actor  or  actress  should 
baye  a  penaonnaire,  who  could  play  his  or  her  part  in  the 
absence  of  the  principal  player,  and  was  thence  called  the 
double.     The  play-biUs  were  made  out  only  with  the  names 
of  the  characters,  and  not  of  the  performers,  at  this  period, 
eo  that  it  was  impossible  on  any  particular  night  to  discover 
who  were  the  actors.     Mdlle.  ulairon  afterwards  insisted 
on  taking  up  several  of  the  parts  played  by  Mdlle.  Du- 
mesnil, and  although  she  never  attained  the  same  eminence 
jet  she  obtained  ffreat  celebrity.     She  was  once  put  in  the 
prison  of  Fort  1  Eveque,   for  refusing  to  act  along  with 
Dubois,  retired  immeaiately  after  from  the  theatre,  went  to 
Bve  at  the  court  of  Mai^ave  of  Anj^pach,  and  published 
memoirs,  in  which  she  attacked  Mdlle.  Dumesnil,  who  an- 
swered her.    They  both  died  in  the  same  year. 

Mdlle^  Dangueville,  of  whom  we  have  spoken  above,  was 
celebrated  for  her  acting  o{  petits  rSles,  soubrettes,  and 
such  like  characters.  Her  manner  has  been  very  well 
described  by  Dorat  in  the  following  lines  : — 

"  II  me  semble  la  voir,  FcBil  brillant  de  g^t^, 
Parler,  agir,  marcher  avec  l^ret^ ; 
Pimiante  sans  appr^t,  et  vive  sans  grimace, 
A  cnaque  mouvement  decouvrir  une  grace, 
Sourir,  s'exprimer,  se  taire  avec  esprit, 
Joindre  le  jeu  muet  k  T^clair  du  debit, 
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Nuancer  tous  ses  tons,  varier  sa  figure, 
Eendre  Tart  naturel,  et  parer  la  nature." 

Mol^  pronounced  her  eulogium  at  the  Lyc^e  des  Arts  in 
1794,  and  her  bust  was  crowned  in  the  October  following. 

Fleury  hoped,  in  the  year  1771,  under  the  auspices  of 
Lekain,  to  become  a  member  of  the  Comedie  Francaise, 
but  Bellecourt,  Mol^,  and  Monvel,  the  three  reigning  artistes 
of  the  day,  opposed  it,  and  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  Lyons, 
to  take  up  an  engagement  there,  at  the  theatre  of  which 
Madame  Lobreau  was  manager.  This  lady  had  been  deprived 
of  hor  situation  by  means  of  an  intrigue  got  up  by  some 
of  her  enemies  with  an  under-sccretaiy  of  the  famous 
Turgot.  A  douceur  of  8000  livres  perjannum  was  promised 
to  the  understrapper  to  complete  the  job  ;  but  Louis  XVI., 
to  whom  the  queen  represented  the  matter,  dismissed  his 
minister,  and  reinstated  the  lady-manager.  The  cele- 
brated Malesherbes  resigned  at  the  same  lime,  on  account 
of  the  dismissal  of  his  friend. 

The  first  part  acted  by  Fleury  on  the  boards  of  the  Theatre 
Frangais  was   the  character  of    Egysthc  in   **  M^rope.'* 
He  felt  ^hen  he  came  on  the  stage  perfectly  confounded  and 
bewildered,  until  Mdlle.  Dumesnil,  who  played  along  with 
him,  suggested  the  opening  words  of  his  part,  when  he  went 
on  smoothly.     She  afterwards  gave  him  a  bottle  of  bouillon 
de  poulet,    (chicken    broth),    mixed    with  some    wine, 
(her  usual  beverage)  to  keep  up  his  nerves  and  spirits. 
Bellecourt  was,  at  this  time,  one  of   the  leading  comic 
actors.  He  had  succeeded  Q  rand val,  and  being  patronised  bv 
M.de Richelieu,  endeavoured  to  rival  Lekain,  but  felt  himself 
obliged  to  give  up  the  trial.     With  a  handsome  person,  he 
became  a  correct  and  pleasing,  though  never  abrilliant,actdr, 
and  could  dance  a  minuet  in  almost  faultless  style.    He  was 
old,  and  about  to  retire,  and  to  him  Fleury  hoped  to 
succeed.     Mole  proved  a  very  difficult  model  to  imitate ; 
he  had  a  hesitation  in  his  speech,  aud  an  unpleasing  delivery ; 
yet  he  continued  to  be  the  idol  of  the  public,  and  an  especial 
favorite  with  the  ladiesjwho  flocked  at  one  time  to  his  house  in 
such  numbers,  when  he  lay  ill,  that  the  street  was  crammed 
with  emblazoned  carriages.     Louis  XV.  himself  sent  twice 
to  enquire  after  his  health,  because  M.  Dubarry  favored 
liim.      Monvel  was  diminutive  without  dignity,  his  voice 
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bush  and  very  thin,  yet  he  rose  very  nearly  to  the  height 
of  Lekain  in  tragedy.  Preville  was  an  universal  actor ; 
he  had  originally  pun  away  from  his  father  s  house,  became' 
in  apprentice  to  a  mason,  afterwards  a  clerk  to  a  notary, 
and  finally,  through  admiration  for  the  acting  of  Poisson, 
took  to  the  stage,  on  which  he  shone  for  many  years. 

Lekain,  a  great  fiiend  to  Fleury,  is  represented  by 
ildlle.  Cl&iron,  in  her  memoirs,  to  have  been  very  plain 
m  &ce  and  figare,  vulgar  in  his  manners  in  private,  and 
somewhat  ungainly  ;  he  was,  however,  the  great  tragic 
j-erfonner  of  the  age.  On  the  3rd  Februarv,  1778,  he  appeared 
a:  the  Theatre  Frangais,  in  "Vendome,'  which  character  he 
peTformed  to  perfection.  At  this  time  he  lived  with  a  very 
intimate  friend,  Madame  Benoit.  Another  lady,  with  whom 
be  formerly  had  hada/2ai^(?n,  was  present  in  the  theatre  that 
evening,  and  thrown  into  raptures  by  the  action  of  the 
play^.  Madame  Ben6it  conceived  some  jealousy  on  account 
of  this,  and  received  the  actor  on  his  return  with  a  storm 
c4  tears.  The  consequence  was  that  he  got  a  fit,  which 
carried  him  off  in  a  few  hours,  in  his  49th  year.  Voltaire 
came  to  Paris  the  very  day  on  which  Lekain  was  buried, 
afker  an  absence  of  twenty-seven  years,  to  see  his  own 
tragedy  of  "  Irfene'l  performed.  The  death  of  the  principal 
sapporter  of  it,  in  whom  he  relied,  affected  the  Philosopher 
of  remey  so  much,  that  he  is  said  to  have  fainted.  He 
was,  however,  consoled  shortly  afler,  at  the  fifth  represen- 
tation of  the  play,  by  his  bust  being  produced  on  the  stage 
and  crowned  by  the  actors,*  amid  a  burst  of  enthusiasm 
nom  the  audience. 

Mole  had  taken  some  unfortunate  dislike  to  M.  Fleury, 
and  prevented  for  a  long  time  his  bein^  admitted  as  a 
fiodetaire  of  the  Theatre  Francais.  At  length  this  was 
airanged  by  Madame  Campan,  by  introducing  Fleury  to 
Marie  Antoinette,  who  commanded  his  reception.  The  first 
eSeet  of  this  success  was  that  he  had  a  duel  with  Dugazon, 
each  new  actor  being  obliged  to  serve  his  noviciate  in  the 
sword  exercise,  before  he  was  acknowledged  to  be  worthy  of 
the  troupe.    The  two  became  at  once  great  friends. 

The  green-room  at  the  Theatre  Fraugais  became  the  resort 

of  all  the  flite  of  men  of  letters  of  the  day,  among  the 

Ttsi  Beaumarchais  and  Goldoni.    Two  actresses,  Mdlle, 

Sainval  and  Madame  Vestris,  were  rivals,  and  divided  com« 
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pletely  adverse  parties  in  the  capital.  The  former  had  some 
intimacy  with  the  Duke  de  Duras,  who  wrote  her  some 
letters  privately,  supporting  her  claims.  She  was  injudicious 
enough  to  publish  those ;  the  Duke  de  Duras  became  so 
indigmmt  at  the  disclosures  that  he  used  his  influence  at 
court,  and  had  the  fair  oflfender  sent  into  exile  at  Clermont 
in  Beauvoisin,  a  species  of  punishment  reserved  for  disgra- 
ced ministers.  She  was  degraded  from  her  place  as  societaire 
and  forbidden  to  act  in  the  provinces.  Her  sister  having  been 
appointed  to  play  in  her  stead,  when  she  appeared  ia 
the  piece  of  **Tancrede"  the  audience  became  so  enthusiastic, 
that  she  was  borne  off  the  stage  in  a  state  of  insensibility. 
The  pit  raised  a  shout  for  *'  Les  deux  Sainval/'  which  the 
guards  could  not  quell. 

Marie  Antoinette  conceived  the  project  of  getting  a  wife 
for  Heury.  She  proposed  Mdlle.  Eacecourt,  to  WQom  the 
actor  politely  objected.  This  lady,  when  seventeen  years 
of  age,  had  been  so  aspersed  in  her  character  by  a  letter  of 
Voltaire,  that  she  fell  into  a  life  of  great  expense,  and. 
getting  into  debt  to  the  extent  of  100,000  crowns,  was 
obliged  to  tiy  into  the  Netherlands.  Subsequently  the 
queen  insisted  on  her  being  received  again  into  the  theatre, 
paid  her  debts,  and  wished  her  to  marry  Fleury ;  she, 
however,  relieved  him,  by  running  away  with  the  Prince 
dlleuin.  At  this  time  Bellecour  died,  and  Fleury  suc- 
ceeded to  his  position  in  the  company. 

Private  theatricals  now  became  very  much  in  fasliion  at 
the  court,  without  the  knowledge  or  approval  of  the  king. 
The  Comtede  Provence,  and  the  Comte  a  Artois,  afterwards 
Louis  XVIII.,  and  Charles  X.,  used  to  perform  at  them, 
but  privately,  and  behind  a  screen,  so  that  if  any  person 
not  initiated  happened  to  come  in,  the  scene  was  closed  by 
a  sliding  panel,  and  the  company  began  to  play  at  battle- 
door  and  shuttlecock.  Marie  Antoinette  at  length  obtained 
the  consent  of  thq  king  to  these  representations.  He  even 
attended  the  rehearsals,  but  objected  to  the  kissing  scenes, 
and  coughed  loudly  to  prevent  any  repetition  of  them. 
The  queen's  appearance  is  very  well  described  as  follows  : — 

"  Her  eyes,  though  not  large,  had  a  power  of  expression  which 
rendered  them  a  perfect  index  of  her  mind.  Her  skin  was  delicately 
fair,  and  t))e  contour  of  her  neck  and  shoulders  exquiaitely  formed. 
Her  mouth,  though  stamped  with  that  peculiarity  which  has   been 
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tamrd  th«  Austrian  lip,  was  exceedingly  pretty,  and  had  that  pout- 
er expression  which  was  peculiarjy  appropriate  in  roarij  of  the 
ttomcters  she  personated.  In  ^*  Blaize  et  Babet"  for  example, 
aothiiifr  could  be  more  charming  than  her  manner  of  half-reciting^ 
hiiAsagiixg,  the  following  lines  : — 

'  Le  soir  on  dansa  sur  I'herhette, 
Blaise  et  moi  nous  dansions  tous  deux  ; 

Mais  il  me  quitta  pour  Lisette 
Qui  Tint  se  meler  a  nos  jeux.'  " 

The  Comedie  Italienne  now  became  a  rival  of  the  Gomedie 
Franowe,  throwing  overboard  its  own  language,  and 
bGDging  forward  farces  in  the  vernacular.  This  caused  a 
foanteracting  influence  by  the  latter  company,  in  which 
Fleary  was  ably  assisted  by  Mdlle.  Contat,  a  pupil  of 
Picviile.  She  had  been  received  into  the  Theatre  Frangais  at 
arery  early  age,  and  played  Suzanne  in  Beaumarchais* 
"  Marriage  of  Figaro"  with  great  efiect.  Marivaux's  plays, 
to  witich  she  gave  some  vogue,  suited  her  exceedingly  well 
andl  her  person  attained  too  much  enbonpoiut  for  the  petit 
in  of  these  pieces.  Marie  Antoinette  ordered  suddenly 
the  comedy  of  "  La  Gouvernante,"  of  which  the  actress 
knew  not  one  single  line ;  she  was  obliged  to  learn  off  500 
Tcnes  in  the  short  space  of  twenty^four  hours,  and  performed 
bar  part  in  tirst-rate  style.  The  occasion  suggested  to  her 
the  following  witty  saying,  "  J'ignorais  oik  etait  le  siege  de 
la  a  memoire,  je  sais  d  present  qni'il  est  dans  le  cseur.'' 
She  died  in  1813,  of  cancer,  having  become  a  perfect  saint 
St  the  end  of  her  life. 

It  miffht  be  well  to  notice  here  the  different  migrations 
which  &e  French  comedy  underwent  from  the  time  of 
Mohdre.  His  troupe  was  at  first  stationed  in  1658,  by  a 
grant  of  Louis  XIV.,  at  the  Petit  Bourbon,  near  t^e  Louvre, 
sad,  two  years  after,  went  to  the  theatre  of  the  Palais  Royal, 
which  had  been  erected  by  Richelieu  in  1634,  for  the  use 
of  Rotnou  and  Pierre  Corneille.  The  death  of  the  great 
dramatist  sent  his  company  to  wander,  first  to  the  Rue 
Qoenennd,  next  to  the  Rue  des  Fosses  8t»  Germain,  and 
U>the  Tuilleries,  where  they  were  in  1770.  Twelve  years 
afterwards  the  "  Odeon''  began  to  be  built,  and  they  estab- 
liehfd  themselves  in  it,  under  the  name  of  the  Theatre 

Fnagais.  Again  they  changed  to  the  Theatre  de  la  Nation 
is  1790,  and  finally  the  present  Theatre  Frangais,  buUt  in 

1787,  was  ceded  to  them  in  1799,  where  they  have  remained 
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since,  sometiuies  under  the  appellation  of  '*  Theatre  de  la 
Republique,"  and  sometimes  simply  called,  "laComedie 
Franoaise."  An  allowance  for  its  support  has  been  made 
by  the  state  of  200,000  francs  a  year,  under  the  superin- 
tondance  of  a  royal  or  imperial  commissioner.  We  have 
before  noticed  the  difference  of  societaires  and  pensionaires^ 
besides  which  it  would  seem  that  there  are  now  eleves,  or 
pu]  ils,  who  bind  themselves  to  the  theatre,  which  has  a 
ri^iiL  to  their  services,  to  the  exclusion  of  any  other  stage 
within  the  confines  of  France.  Mdlle.  Rachel,  who,  it  is 
believed, became  a  pupil  of  theinstitution,at  one  time  resisted 
this  ordinance  very  strenuously,  but  was  obliged  to  fly  to 
England  or  America,  iu  order  to  make  use  of  her  talent 
outride  the  theatre. 

^^'hen  the  comi)any  transferred  themselves  to  the  new 
theatre  of  the^**  Odcon*'  in  1782,  it  was  considered  a  great 
innovation  to  provide  seats  in  the  pit.  La  Uarpe,  the  famous 
critic,  shewed  himself  one  of  the  most  strenuous  advocates 
for  these,  on  the  ground  that  no  first  performance  had  a 
chance  with  a  standing  pit,  liable  to  cabal  at  any  moment, 
and  enougli  to  mar  the  success  of  any  piece.  lie  brought  out 
at  the  new  theatre,  with  unexampled  success,  a  piece  enti- 
tled, '•  Moliere  d  la  nouvelle  salle,"  and  fell  in  love  with  a 
young  lady,  Aldlle.  Cleophile,  a  third-rate  dancer  at  the 
opera,  because  she  applauded  it.  La  llarpe  was,  however, 
generally  disliked ;  his  egregious  vanity  rendered  him 
generally  ridiculous.  A  witty  writer  of  the  day  made  the 
following  epigram  upon  him  : — 

*'  Si  vous  voudrez  faire  bientot, 
Une  fortune  immense  autant  que  legitime, 

II  faut  acheter  La  Harpe  ce  qu*il  vaut, 
Et  le  vendre  ce  qu'il  s  estime." 

Dugazon  endeavoured  now  to  negotiate  a  maiTia^e  for 
his  friend.  The  object  was  a  Mdlle.  Luzi,  who  had  retired 
from  the  stage  at  fifty  years  of  age,  with  a  moderate  fortune 
of  18,000  francs  per  annum,  and  turned  devotee.  Fleury, 
however,  after  a  few  visits,  broke  off  the  connexion,  saying 
*'  that  it  was  infinitely  easier  to  become  a  martyr  than  a 
saint."  He  afterwards  gained  further  promotion  as  a  senior 
associate  in  the  company  by  the  departure  of  Monvel  for 
Stockholm,  at  the  instance  of  the  court  of  Sweden. 
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In  the  year  1784,  Beaumarcliais  first  produced  his 
"  Msiriage  of  Figaro."  The  success  of  the  *'  Barber  of 
Seville**  prompted  him  to  go  on  with  the  piece,  notwith- 
standing  that  it  had  been  forbidden  by  the  court.  This 
mnariLable  man,  horn  in  1732,  was  the  son  of  a  watch- 
maker, in  which  trade  he  invented  a  peculiar  species  of 
esctpement,  which  was  disputed  with  him.  He  pleaded  his 
owB  cause  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  gained  his 
an  ]aareld.  He  obtained  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
t'ae  daughters  of  Louis  XV.,  by  whose  means  he  was  able  to 
influence  the  king  to  many  benevolent  actions,  among  the 
rp«t  that  of  visiting  and  appraving  the  Ecole  Militaire, 
which  had  been  founded  by  Paris  Duvcrney,  the  patron  of 
tiie  future  dramatist.  Beaumarchais  entered  into  several 
:iw  speculations  as  a  merchant,  one  of  which,  the  suppl  v- 
irj  the  North  American  colonies,  at  that  time  in  revolt; 
with  arms  and  provision^,  brought  to  him  a  considerable 
f-irtcne.  His  first  essay  in  the  dramatic  art  was  crowned 
with  success.  Up  to  his  time,  from  that  of  Moliere,  there 
bd  been  no  author,  as  we  said  before,  of  more  than  medir 
oere  talent.  It  would  be  u.-eless  to  repeat  the  list  of  those 
iriio  essayed  French  comedy  daring  that  period ;  their 
Barnes  are  too  numerous,  and  their  works  too  little  worth 
noticing.  SufiSce  it  to  say  that  the  taste  of  the  public  had 
become  completely  degenerate,  as  were  their  manners. 
Alisurdity  and  extravagance  had  possession  of  the  stage,  as 
well  as  of  the  salons,  in  which  a  witty  word  with  a  double 
entendre  was  never  to  be  heard  Beaumarchais  undertook 
to  do  away  with  the  false  customs  and  the  servile  spirit  of  the 
ige.  He  commenced  with  the  piece  of  **  Eugenie,"  which, 
however,  must  be  said  to  be  somewhat  improper  in  its  plot, 
wherein  a  young  lady,  who  believes  that  she  is  yielding 
herself  to  a  legitimate  husband,  finds  that  she  has  fallen 
into  the  snares  of  an  artful  seducer. 

Of  a  different  character  was  his  second  piece,  "  Les  Deux 
Amis,"  in  which  he  depicts  the  mutual  affection  of  a  youth- 
ful pair  who  had  been  brought  up  together  from  their  in- 
iincy ;  and  the  joy  of  the  parents  of  each  at  the  happiness 
of  their  children.  Neither  of  these  plays,  hov/ever,  were 
calculated  io  produce  any  great  efiect,  being  rather  of 
a  serious  and  afflicting  kind.  He  was  engaged  besides  in 
some  lawsuits,  which  brought  out  his  talent  before  the 
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public,  and  showed  his  power  of  comedy.  This  induced 
him  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  laughable  side  of  the  drania, 
and  he  prepared  the  "  Barber  of  Seville,"  at  first  a  comic 
opera,  in  which  several  pretty  Spanish  and  Italian  airs  were 
introduced.  The  Comedie  Italienne,  to  which  it  was  offered, 
refused  to  bring  it  out,  so  that  he  found  himself  obliged  to  re- 
trench the  arias,  cut  it  down  to  four,  instead  of  five,  acts,  and 
hand  it  over  to  the  Comedie  Frangais,  where  it  obtained  very 
considerable  success.  It  has  been  pretended  that  Beaumar- 
chais  intended,  by  the  character  of  Figaro,  to  depict  much 
of  his  own  manner,  and  some  of  the  incidents  of  his  life, 
yet  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  he  would  personify 
nimself  by  a  personage  so  gross- and  full  of  eflfrontery. 

As  we  said  before,  JBeaumarchais  brought  out  his  comedy 
of  the  "  Marriage  of  Figaro,"  in  the  year  1784.    The  man- 
ners and  fashions  of  this  age,  in  Paris,  were  monstrously 
ridiculous.    "  Young  girls  in  hoops,  married  ladies  in  irocks, 
fashions  d,  la  Marlborough,  scarlet  coat^  with  black  buttons^ 
little  hats,  enormous  masses  of  frizzled  hair,  and  pictorial 
waistcoats  fffillet  de  grands  hommes  covered  with  the  por- 
traits of  Destaing,  Broglie,  Cond^,  and  La  Fayette)."   The 
cures  even  turned  marchands  de  modes,  and  established 
bazaars  to  sell  millinery.     All  these  things  were  fair  objects 
of  satire ;  while  the  taste  of  the  public  in  comedy  became 
completely  effeminate;  incapable  of  appreciating  the  manly 
plays  of  Moliere,  or  even  Ilegnard.    The  "  Marriage  of 
Fiffaro"  was  first  read  at  the  house  of  the  Duchesse  de 
wleroi,  but  the  king  refused  his  consent  to  its  performance. 
It  had  been,  however,  attempted  to  produce  it  at  the  Theatre 
of  the  Menus  Plaisirs ;  Mdlle.  Contat  was  consulted  on 
the  cast  of  the  characters,  when  the  king's  order  again 
arrived,  prohibiting  its  being  played.     Five  or  six  hundred 
carriages  were  turned  away  from  the  door  of  the  Theatre, 
and   Beaimiarchais    was    obliged  to    pay   the    expenses, 
10,  or  12,000  livres,  out  of  his  own  pocket.     M.  de  Vau- 
dreuil  obtained  permission  to  have  it  acted  at  his  country 
residence  at  Genevilliers,  after  a  revision  by  M.  Gaillard,  of 
the  French  Academy.     The  Queen,  the  Comte  d'Artois,  and 
other  court  personages,  were  present.    The  Baron  de  Bre- 
teuil.  Minister  of  the  Interior,  liad  been  the  great  opponent  of 
the  piece,  but  Beaumarchais  managed  to  get  round  him,  by 
reading  the  play  to  him,  adopting  some  of  his  bon  mots, 
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sod  taking  the  colour  of  a  page's  ribbon  from  Mine,  de 

MatigDan.    It  was  announced  at  length  in  the  bills,  the 

ilth  of  Febniary,    1784,  and  half  Paris  flocked  to  obtain 

tjeketa.    Titlad  ladies  descended  from  their  carriages,  and 

legged  the  crowd  to  allow  them  to  pass.       ^]any  dined  in 

tbeboxesthey  had  hired;  the  house  beingnearly  transformed 

isto  a  restaorant.     Preville,  Mdlle.  Sainval,  Mol6,  Dagin- 

tjwt,  and  Mdlle.  Olivier,  supported  the  acting  ably,  but  the 

great  success  was  due  to  Mdlle.  Gontat,  who  played  Suzanne, 

tMimbreits,  and  so  enchanted  Preville,  that  when  the  play 

ended,  he  ran  up    and  embraced  her,  crying :    **  This  is 

mj  firat  infidelity  to  Mdlle.  Dangueville.**    The  first  twenty 

ni^tB  of  the  run  brought  into  the  treasury  of  the  Comedie 

Fnneais,  i  00,000  francs,  and  the  rage  for  it  scarcely  abated 

during  eighty  more  representations. 

The  reason  of  the  success  of  this  piece,  is  that  which  gave 
f-4at  to  Moliere's  and  others,  that  it  lashed  the  morals  of 
tie  time,  and  spoke  in  unrestrained  freedom  of  the  govern- 
ment, bastile,  press,  police,  and  censorship.  It  was  sub- 
^ucntly  performed  privately  before  the  king,  by  the  queen 
i&d  the  Comte  d'Artois,  who  acted  Figaro  with  considerable 
talent  Beaucnarchais  has  been  since  considered  the.pre- 
imigor  of  the  great  French  revolution.  He  afterwards  pro- 
duced "  La  M^re  Goupable,"  a  continuation  of  the  former 
Spanish  subjects,  and  an  imitation  of  ''  Tartuffe ;"  also 
"Tarare,"  a  comic  opera  of  very  little  note.  He  lost  his 
fortune  by  an  endeavour  to  publish  a  magnificent  edition  of 
Voltaire's  works^  and  by  other  speculations  during  the 
Revolution,  which  all  but  took  away  his  life,  with  that  of 
many  other  remarkable  men.  He  died  suddenly  in  1799, 
without  any  previous  illness. 

FrangoiB  de  Neufchateau,  the  author  of  the  celebrated 
comedy  **  Pamela,"  had  been  originally  brought  up  to  thelaw. 
He  was,  however,  so  unfortunate  as  to  marry  the  niece  of 
an  actor,  and  consequently  being  obliged  to  give  up  his  pro- 
fe^on,  contented  himself  with  an  appointment  of  balhgc 
ni  the  provinces,  which  he  purchased.  His  wife  relieved 
him  shortly  after  of  her  »nister  influence  bv  dying ;  on 
which  he  w«it  to  Paris  to  seek  his  fortune.  This  came  to 
him  very  soon  in  the  shape  of  a  young  lady,  for  whom  ho 
proposed  and  was  accepted.  On  the  day  of  hie  marriage, 
wh«i  the  bridal  feast  was  ready,  his  father  brought  him 
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into  the  garden  for  a  short  stroll,  and,  producing  a  pistol, 
gravely  announced  that  that  should  be  the  lastdavof  his  own 
fife,  as  he  had  fallen  in  love  with  the  young  lady  to  whom 
Frangois  was  about  to  be  married.  This  so  horrified  the 
young  man,  that  he  fled  from  the  scene,  and  could  not  to  be 
heard  of  for  many  years.  He  was  supposed  dead,  and  an 
edition  of  his  works  about  being  brought  out  by  the  AbW 
Geoffroy,  when  he  reappeared,  and  oflfered  himself  as  a 
member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  for  which  he  was 
elected.  He  shared  the  imprisonment  of  the  French  come- 
dians in  the  Luxembourg,  and  being  afterwards  raised  to  the 
Imperial  Senate  by  Napoleon,  became  one  of  the  principal 
persons  who  assisted  in  reviving  the  French  drama,  after  it 
had  been  crushed  and  disgraced  by  the  barbarities  and 
terrors  of  the  Revolution. 

Preville  and  his  wife,  Brizard,  and  Mdlle.  Fanier,  aU  re- 
tired from  the  Theatre  together.  The  first  two  removed  to 
a  small  estate  near  Senlis,  and  had  a  box  in  the  private 
Theatre  of  the  Prince  de  Conde.  Here  they  once  received 
the  royal  honors  of  an  obeisance  firom  the  actors  in  a  piece, 
with  the  prince  at  their  head,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the 
king  were  present.  Brizard  s^t  himself  about  collecting  a 
large  library,  binding  the  books  with  his  own  hand.  He 
invented  a  curious  system  of  paying  himself  every  Saturday 
evening,  for  his  labour  during  the  week,  and  handmg  over 
the  proceeds  to  the  poor. 

At  this  time  a  very  good  moral  comedy,  **  TEcole  des 
Peres,"  by  M.  Peyre,  was  brought  out  by  the  company, 
and  so  pleased  the  court,  that  it  was  ordered  to  be  played 
at  the  private  royal  Theatre,  a  magnificent  sword  presented 
to  the  author,  and  a  splendid  dress  coat  sent  o  Fleury,  to 
be  used  in  bis  part.  Unfortunately  this  required  a  plain 
one,  but  the  king  expressed  a  wish  that  some  play  should 
be  performed,  in  which  it  might  be  shown  to  advantage. 
Fleury  chose  *'  Turcaret,"  in  which  he  performed  the  Mar- 
quis, a  drunken  character,  and  so  much  to  the  life,  that  the 
Count  d'Artois  exclaimed :  **  I  have  seen  Mol6  in  the  Mar- 
quis de  Lauret,  but  he  seemed  to  have  got  drunk  only  on 
pi(|uetlo;  Fleury 's  drunkenness  was  the  drunkenness  of 
champagne." 

A  strange  incident  occurred  to  Mdlle.  Contat  one  day. 
She  was  driving  over  the  Pont  ISeuf  in  her  wliisky,  a  species 
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dfpgthea  the  rage,  and  ran  agaiust  a  geutleman,  who  ei.- 
^TOQied  to  apologiae  for  being  in  the  way.  She,  however, 
itesbted  the  apology,  saying  that  she  had  cried  out  '*  ffare'' 
uJ  be  had  never  looked  round.  He  retorted  '''n*uly, 
Kadame,  jou  have  more  need  to  say  gare  now,  when  I  do 
look  roand.  The  danger  is  in  looking  at  you."  This  com- 
piim«kt  produced  some  curiosity  in  the  actress  to  find  out 
ner  admirer,  who  sent  her  a  note  a  few  days  afterwards, 
eigiied  ^*  Henry,"  and  requesting  her  to  attend  a  rehearsal  of 
a  email  piece  at  the  Comedie  Italienne.  She  discovered 
subsequently  that  the  personage  was  no  less  than  Prince 
flouT  of  Prussia.  The  piece,  afterwards  brought  out 
under  the  auspices  of  Mdlle.  Gontat  and  Fleury,  was  en- 
tided  *'  Lea  Deux  Pages,"  founded  on  an  incident  in  the 
life  of  Frederick  the  Great,  where  he  placed  a  rouleau  of 
ducata  in  the  pocket  of  a  page,  while  sleeping,  who  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  sending  his  pension  home  to  his  aged  mother.  It 
produced  a  very  favourable  impn'ssion  in  Paris  at  the  time, 
notwithstanding  the  publication  of  a  book,  by  Mirabeau, 
containing  many  scandalous  and  libellous  matters  concern- 
ing the  court  at  Berlin.  Prince  Henry  caused  a  gold  snuff- 
box to  be  presented  to  Fleury  on  the  occasion,  surmounted 
with  the  portrait  of  the  great  Frederick,  surrounded  by 
brilliants ;  assuring  him  at  the  same  time,  that  he  had  com- 
]4etely  fulfilled  a  saying  of  the  illustrious  captain ;  **  feeling 
is  the  mainspring  of  every  great  effort." 

During  the  severe  winter  of  1783-4  the  Comedie  Frangaise 
brought  out  **  Coriolanus,"  by  La  Harpe,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  poor.  There  was  a  full  house,  although  the  play  met 
bat  a  very  cold  reception^  and  gave  rise  to  a  witty  epigram 
by  M.  de  Champcenetz : — 

"  Pour  les  pauvres,  la  comedie 
Joue  une  pauvre  Tragedie ; 
C'est  bien  le  cas  en  verite, 
'  De  I'applaudir  en  charite." 

A  iecewas  also  got  up  for  the  same  benevolent  purpose  at 
the  winter  Vauihall,  where  all  Paris,  and  all  grades  of 
eociety  evinced  great  liberality.  La  Harpe  met  his  enemy, 
M.  de  Champcenet2,  there,  when  a  laughable  incident 
occurred.  At  one  of  the  lottery^  tables  the  Marquis  de 
Malseigue,  an  officer  oi    carabiniers,  won  a  small  china 
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figure,  which  represented  an  old  shivering  man  trying  to 
warm  himself.  He  held  it  up  to  the  company,  and  adked 
aloud,  "  What  do  you  call  this  ?"  *'  A  Coriolanus,"  replied 
a  voice  from  the  crowd.  La  Harpe,  who  was  standing  near, 
immediately  festened  on  M.  de  Champcenetz  as  hisreviler, 
and  a  lively  altercation  occurred  between  them,  much  to 
the  amusement  of  the  company.  Tlie  sum  of  money  col- 
lected at  the  different  theatres  for  the  relief  of  the  poor 
amounted  to  36,679  livres ;  but  the  our^s  of  the  different 
parishes  would  not  receive  it  from  the  hands  of  the  actors. 
They  were  obliged  to  hand  it  over  to  the  lieutenant  of 
police. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  period  when  the  revolutionary 
spirit  appeared  in  Paris,  and  the  clubs  began  to  be  held  in 
all  parts  of  the  city.    The  tone  of  society  became  completely 
changed ;   every  one  talked  of   constitutions,  laws,    the 
rights  of  the  people,    &c.,  even  the  green-room  off    the 
Com^die  was  invaded  by  the  mania.     It  was  then   that 
Gh6nier  s  famous  tragedy  of  '*  Charles  IX.'*  appeared  on 
the  scene.  Like  the  *'  Marriage  of  Figaro"  of  Beaumarchais, 
it  may  be  said  to  be  the  precursor  of  the  revolution .  The  play, 
however,  produced  a  species  of  earthquake  in  the  theatre ; 
Fleury,  Dazincourt,  Contat,  and  Bancourt,  at  one  side, 
demanded  a  certain  cast  of  characters ;  Talma,  Dumzon, 
and  Madame  Vestris,  insisted  on  another.     In  fact  Cnenier 
had  given  over  to  Talma  the  principal  part  in  the  play,  as 
some  said,  merely  because  Saint- Fal  had  refused  it.  It  was 
looked  upon  by  some  of  the  societaires  as  a  feudal  assertion 
of  right  on  the  part  of  the  elder  members  of  the  company, 
and  as  such  resisted.    The  subject  of  "  Charles  IX.'    was 
the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  introduced  a  cardinal 
on  the  stage,  an  unheard-of  novelty.     Its  other  name, 
"TEcole  des  Rois,"  and  many  incidents  in  the  drama, 
caused  it  to  be  displeasing  to  tne  court,  which  forbad  the 
performance.    The  company  fell  into  disrepute  with  the 
public,  and  were  accused  of  keeping  back  Talma  in  order 
to  bring  forward  Larive,  who  reappeared  at  this  time  en 
the  stage,  for,  as  Fleury  says,  *'  Larive  was  a  theatrical 
Montmorency — an  actor  for  the  aristocracy ;  Talma  was 
the  actor  of  a  revolutionized  people." 

Talma,  whose  father  was  a  dentist,  was  born  in  the  year 
1763.     He  resided  for  a  considerable  time  in  London,  and 
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eriooed  so  much  talent  that  Lord  Harooart  shewed  a  great 
ism  to  have  him  brought  up  for  the  English  stage.  Ue 
runored,  howeyer,  to  Paris,  and  being  very  much  struck 
witli  tbe  playing  of  the  most  popular  actors  of  the  day 
tbxe,  took  lessons  in  declamation  from  M0I6,  and  held 
DopuEcm  ss  a  model  in  acting  before  his  eyes.  He  made 
bdeimt  as  "Seide''  in  the  tragedy  of  *'  Mahomet,"  in 
17S7,  producing  only  a  very  ordinary  impression  on  the 
piUic.  WhAt  brought  him  first  prominently  forward,  and 
made  him  exceedingly  popular,  were  his  extreme  republican 
ypioioDs,  and  the  a&ir  of  the  play  of  ''Charles  IX.,'' 
whkh  we  shall  now  relate. 

Hinbeau,  the  fiamouB  orator,  visited  the  foyer  of  the  Thea- 
tre Fiangais,  and  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  performance  of 
"Charles  IX."  for  the  fete  of  the  Federation,  when  the 
ProTcagal  Deputies  were  to  be  present  in  Paris.  Mol^ 
tned  to  support  Mirabeau's  proposition,  as  he  admired 
tk  man  extremely,  but  the  whole  company  ^decided 
OQ  refasing  the  request  c^  the  orator.  The  deputies  them- 
ttires  wrote  to  demand  the  representation,  but  it  was  again 
pohlely  declined.  The  Federalists  took  umbrage,  and 
tlffettaied  to  call  the  actors  to  account.  On  the  evening 
of  the  2ist  February,  1790,  the  Deputies  were  at  their 
po^  in  the  theatre,  and  when  Naudet  appeared  in  the  play 
of  "Epimenide,"  loud  cries  were  raised  for  '*  Charles  IX." 
Ksodet  stated  that  it  could  not  he  played,  as  two  of  the 
jgrincipal  actors,  Madame  Vestris  and  St.  JPrii,  were  ill. 
Talma,  however,  came  forward,  and  said  the  audience  should 
bsTe  ''  Charles  IX."  performed,  as  Madame  Vestris  was  in 
the  theatre  and  willing  to  play  her  part,  while  that  of  St. 
Prix  might  be  easily  read.  It  became  absolutely  necessary 
fiow  for  the  corps  dramatique  to  yield  to  the  popular  voice 
ind  bring  out  the  forbidden  tragedy. 

It  went  off  as  was  expected,  in  first-rate  style,  Talma 
snrpassinghimselfinihe  representation  of  his  ro/^.  A  curious 
incident,  however,  occuned  at  it.  It  had  been  customary 
for  all  persons  in  the  pit  to  take  off  their  hats.  One 
athletic  figure  appeared  with  his  head  covered,  and  was 
siluted  with  a  tremendous  roar  from  the  house.  He  fixed 
hicouvre  chef^  however,  only  the  more  stoutly  on  his  head, 
declaring  it  to  be  as  "  firm  as  the  hat  of  Servandony,"  (a 
ioubriquet  for  one  of  the  towers  of  St.  Sulpice),  and  defied 
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the  audience,  wlio  dragged  him  out  to  the  Uotel-de-Ville. 
This  individual's  name  was  Danton^oneof  themost  terrible 
stains  on  that  dark  page  of  history.  Talma,  not  content 
with  his  triumph  over  the  other  soci^taires^  engaged  in 
a  paper  warfare  on  the  subject,  and  so  mishandled  Ch^nier, 
Naudet,  and  others,  that  they  judged  it  necessary  to  dismiss 
him  from  the  company.  Fleury  was  the  man  who  proposed 
the  measure,  notwithstanding  the  great  danger  from  the 
republican  party.  The  actors  were  treated  as  aristocrats 
and  inciviques,  and  threatened  with  denunciation  at  the 
Legislative  Assembly.  On  the  16th  September  an  enor- 
mous crowd  invaded  the  theatre  and  demanded  Talma  ; 
Fleury  endeavoured  to  brave  the  storm,  and  explain  that 
Talma  had  broken  the  regulations  of  the  company.  Duga- 
gon  came  forward  to  support  the  dismissed  actor,  and  the 
stage  would  have  been  pulled  down  by  the  mob,  but  for  the 
interference  of  the  military.  Bailly,  the  mayor  of  Paris, 
caused  the  whole  company  to  be  brought  before  him,  and 
insisted  on  their  receiving  back  their  associate,  which  they 
were  obliged  to  do.  Some  of  the  actresses  retired  under 
protest,  and  resigned  their  appointments. 

In  November,  1790,  La  Harpe  came  before  the  Ix^gislative 
Assembly  with  apetition  that  several  companies  of  comedians 
should  be  licensed  to  act  the  plays  of  aU  authors,  living  or 
dead.  His  propositions  produced  a  revolution  in  the 
theatrical  world.  Fleury  fell  suddenly  into  a  violent  fit  of 
sickness ;  Talma,  with  Dugazon  and  Madame  Yestris, 
ronounced  their  rights  as  associates,  and  went  to  the  Rue 
de  Richelieu.  The  Comfedie  Italienne  joined  the  (  omedie 
Frangaise,  and  every  species,  of  performance  was  brought 
out  at  either  theatres  ;  a  complete  bouleversement  occurred. 
It  may  be  easily  remembered,  by  any  one'who  has  studied 
the  history  of  these  times,  what  an  amount  of  license  was 
granted  to  the  populace  in  their  places  of  amusement,  and 
what  infamous  pieces  replaced  on  the  various  stages  the 
productions  of  the  best  dramatic  writers.  In  fact  these 
were  the  dark  ages  of  classical  comedy,  which  could  only 
be  revived  under  the  strong  hand  of  the  Empire. 

Preville,  the  comedian,  had  retired  a  very  considerable 
time  before,  and  lived  at  Senlis.     During  one  of  the  revo-' 
lutionary  scenes  in  that  town,  a  ball,  which  killed  a  man  at 
his  side,  grazed  the  eye  of  the  actor  and  took  away  his  sight 
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OMupIetelj.  He  lost,  besides,  his  pension,  on  account  of 
tike  embarassments  of  the  public  treasury,  and  bethought 
himself  to  re-appear  at  the  Comedie  Franyaise.  He  was 
Kedred  with  open  arms,  came  out  in  ''  Le  MercureOalant," 
one  of  his  best  partfi,but  his  age  and  infirmities  were  too  great 
and  he  found  himself  obliged  to  resign.  He  went  then  to  live 
with  his  daughter,  Slaaame  Guesdon,  who  possessed  a 
betntiful  country  seat  near  Beauvais.  A  short  period  of 
ibeatal  aberration  preceded  his  death.  This  man  was  of 
&  mofit  benevolent  and  kindly  disposition,  even  to  weakness, 
ittrbouring  the  unfortunate,  and  spending  his  means  on 
(•nner  associates.  A  provincial  actor  named^  St.  Amaud, 
m  distressed  circninstances,  came  into  him  once  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  whem  M.  and  Madame  Preville  were 
k  bed  together,  and  asked  for  hospitality ;  it  was  granted 
&i  him ;  a  fine  bedroom  up  stairs  being  made  ready  for 
b  use.  He  remained  there,  however,  nineteen  years,  on 
tke  most  free  and  easv  terms  with  his  host. 

One  of  the  play-bills  of  the  Revolutionary  period  may  be 
ronsidered  to  form  a  portion  of  the  history  of  the  time. 
Tbey  usually  ran  in  this  form : 

BT  ORDSa  OF  TUB  PBOPLB ! 

The  Ck>medians  of  the  If  ationai  Theatre 
Will  this  day  perform, 

For  the  Benefit  of  the  Widows  and  Children 

Of  our  brethren  who  fell  on  the  10th  August, 

GUILLAUME  TELL. 
&c.,  &c. 

Every  play  should  bear  the  stamp  of  Republicanism,  and 
the  commune  were  the  censors. 

The  Theatres  were  infested  by  three  sorts  of  critics,  the 
Beaux,  who  were  the  dramatic  commentators,  and  affected 
the  elegance  of  revolution,  and  afterwards  degenerated  into 
ihemusccuiins,  an  effeminate  ofispring ;  while  the  Tape-durs 
(hard  hitters)  were  the  janissaries  of  the  stage,  singing, 
roaring,  and  shouting  their  boisterous  patriotic  songs,  to 
theannoyance  of  every  person.  They  had  a  strange  costume; 
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wide  trowsersy  aBhort  waistcoat,  a  cap  covered  with  for-dkin, 
and  f  atliugon  the  shoulders,  and  al  argeknotted  stick,  appropri- 
ately termeda  '^ constitution."  Such  was  the  audience,  which 
for  the  most  part  canstitnted  the  supporters  of  the  Theatre. 
A  change,  however,  for  the  better  came  about  after  the  ter- 
rific days  of  Beptember,  and  the  struggles  of  the  GirondiBts 
bound  lamilies  together  and  revived  a  feeling  of  security. 
A  young  author  named  Laya,  had  the  hardihood  to  produce 
a  comedy,  '4' Ami  des  Lois ;"  which  being  approved  of  by  the 
reading  committee  of  the  company,  they  determined  to  brin^ 
it  out.    The  Jacobins,  afraid  that  it  might  produce  a  strong 
impression  against  them,  applied  to  the  Commune  to  have 
it  prohibited.     It  was  not,  however,  until  the  house  became 
crowded  to  suffocation,  that  the  order  of  the  municipality 
for  its  suppression  arrived.    The  audience  shouted  for  its 
performance,  and  paid  no  attention  to  the  Commandant  of 
the  National  Ouard,  or  Chambon,  the  mayor  of  Paris,  who 
presented  himself.   They  told  him  to  ffo  to  the  convention,  to 
which  bodv,  then  sittinir  on  the  trial  of  Louis  XVI.,  Lava 
sent  a  vWoub  address.ltatiDg  his  wrongs  and  those  of  tL 
actors,     it  was  of  Chambon  that  Madame  de  Stael  said  : 
''he  is  like  a  rainbow;  he  never  makes  his  appearance 
until  the  storm  is  over."    On  this  occasion  he  got  into  the 
very  midst  of  the  storm ;   the  convention,  repelling  the 
statement  of  the  Jacobins,  that  the  minister  Roland  had 
commissioned  Laya  to  write  "  TAmi  des  Lois,"  ordered  the 
play  to  proceed,  as  the  Commune  had  no  authority  to  vio- 
late the  liberty  of  the  Theatres. 

Another  play  which  produced  great  excitement  at  this 
time  was  " Pamela;  ou, la Vertu  Becompensee,"  evidently 
taken  from  Richardson's  novel,  by  Frangws  de  Neufchateau, 
whom  we  have  already  noticed.  An  order  came  to  sus- 
pend its  representation,  on  the  ground  that  it  favoured  the 
i^e-establishment  of  titles  of  nobility.  The  author  refused 
to  withdraw  the  piece,  and  only  changed  a  few  of  its  scenes. 
He  had  it  announced  again  for  the  2nd  of  September,  but  the 
following  notice  was  put  at  the  end  of  the  bill :  ''  In  con- 
formity with  the  orders  of  the  municipality,  the  public  is 
informed  that  no  canes,  sticks,  swords,  or  other  offensive 
weapons,  are  to  be  brought  into  the  theatre."  This  looked 
like  a  challange  to  a  row,  yet,  when  the  curtain  rose,  a 
most  respectable    audience  in  powdered  wigs    appeared 
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tluoogrh  the  bouse.  One  sinister  looking  man  a]oae  waa 
fieen  in  the  boxes.  Mdlle.  Lange  pkyed  Pamela  very 
gracefully ;  Fleury,  the  part  of  Lord  Bonfil.  The  sinister 
peffiOD,  howeyer,  intetrrapted  him  in  the  middle  of  a  sen- 
tesoe,  declared  be  declaimed  prohibited  passages,  condemned 
ikd  play  as  anti-reyolationary,  and  when  the  audience 
lamed  him  out,  he  went  to  the  Jacobin  club,  and  denounced 
the  Theatre  Francis  as  a  den  of  aristocrats.  The  military 
sHnotmded  the  theatre ;.  Fleury  managed  to  get  home,  to 
emhnoe  his  sister  Felicit^  and  his  infant  daughter ;  on  the 
next  erening  he  and  several  of  his  comrades  were  arrested 
k  tb  order  of  the  Commune,  and  sent  to  the  prison  of  the 
Magdelonnetles.  Thus  was  the  Com^e  Frangaise,  the 
'mash  of  the  great  Moliere,  made  the  victim  of  revolu- 
iwr  barbarity. 

Ii  pidon  the  comedy  met  many  of  the  celebrated  char- 
.•^r»  of  the  day  J  and  enlivened  their  dull  time  by  the  rela- 
iu3  of  anecdotes,  the  ha^urds  and  escapes  of  their  friends, 
aadtbeir  own  projects  for  the  future.  The  celebrated  Males- 
i^ffaes  waa,  for  a  short  time,  a  partner  of  their  confinement. 
Disease  got  into  the  prison  in  the  shape  of  small-pox, 
and  prevented  the  authorities  from  meddling  with  it  for 
xime  time.  The  doctor,  Dupontet,  adopted  very  good 
sillily  measures,  thorough  ventilation,  and  obtainingliberty 
:ur  exercise  for  those  confined,  who  marched  and  counter- 
nuiiched  thiou£^b  the  corridors^  under  the  direction  of  an 
<:Id  general  and  St.  Prix.  M.  de  Crosne,  an  inculpated 
Lieutenant-Oeneral  of  Police,  happened  to  bd  there ;  and  while 
playing  one  day  at  Tric-trac  with  M.  la  Tour-du-Pin,  his 
name  waa  called  out  for  execution.  .Everyone  shuddered : 
iie  rose  calmly  and  said;  "Well,  I  am  ready;  farewell 
gentlemen ;  I  thank  you  for  your  kind  attention.  You 
We  soothed  the  last  moments  of  my  existence.*'  And  he 
talked  forth  coolly  to  the  gnillotine.  Subscriptions  were 
jrot  ap  within  the  gaol  for  the  poor  prisoners,  amongst 
themselves,  and  a  regular  organised  relief  set  on  foot. 

The  comedians  were  shortiv  removed  to  a  more  comfort- 
able place  of  confinement,  ana  many  efforts  made  for  their 
release.  Fleury 'a  sister,  Felidte,  had  at  one  time  aided 
CoUoi  d'Uerboia  in  a  perilous  situation,  and  conceived  that 
he  might  in  turn  assist  her  brother.  When  she  applied  to 
bim,  his  short  answer  was :  *'  Your  brother  is  an  aristocrat. 
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he  mu-t  suffer  like  the  others."  Danton,  being  also 
solicited,  refused  to  interfere,  and  Fouquier-Tainville,  the 
famous  attomey-general-butcher,  was  written  to  by  Collet 
to  have  judgment  passed  quickly  on  six  of  the  actors.  The 
names  of  Dazincourt,  Fleury,  Louise  Contat,  Emilie  Contat, 
Raucourt,  and  Mdlle.  Lange,  were  marked  with  the  omi- 
nous G  (guillotine),  and  the  following  postcript  appended  : 

"  The  committee  sends  you,  citizen,  the  documents  re- 
lating to  the  actors  of  the  (3om6die  Frangaise.  You  know, 
as  all  patriots  do,  that  their  conduct  has  been  anti-revolu- 
tionary in  the  extreme.  You  must  bring  them  to  trial  on 
the  18th  Messidor.  With  regard  to  the  others,  there  are 
some  among  them  who  may  be  punished  with  banishment. 
But  we  will  see  what  can  be  done  with  them  after  the  others 
have  been  tried.  "  Signed, 

"  CoUot  d'Herbois." 

The  actors  owed  their  safety  to  the  interference  of 
M.  Charles  de  LabussiSre,  who  held  a  post  under  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety.     He  had  been  himself  at  first  sus- 
pected, but  his  friends,  in  order  to  shield  him,  procured  him 
first  a  place  in  the  Bureau  de  la  Correspondance,  and  then 
in  the  Bureau  des  Pieces  Accusations.     Through  his  hands 
passed   many  of  the  documents  in  which  tlie  denunci- 
ations and  arrests  were  founded,  as  also  the  justifications  of 
prisoners.     He  found  that  many  persons  were  condemned 
without  papers,  others  liberated  on  sound  accusations,  and 
others  brought  to  trial  on  unfounded  charges.     The  confu- 
sion of  the  oflice  in  which  he  was  became  so  great,  that  no 
record  orlistof  documents  was  kept,  no  inspection  attempted. 
He  manaffed,therefore,cleverly  to  abstract  many  important 
papers,  which  saved  the  lives  of  several  heads  of  families. 
These  documents  he  soaked  in  water,  until  they  were  con- 
verted into  paste,  when  he  rolled  them  into  balls,  and  car- 
rying them  off^,  threw  them  into  one  of  the  baths  in  the 
Seine.     Fouquier-Tainville  found  that  many  of  his  victims 
escaped  him,  and  made  a  complaint  to  the   Committee. 
The  casesof  the  Comedie  Frangais  were  to  be  brought  forward 
on  the  13th  Messidor,  Labussiere  managed  to  abstract  the 
acts  of  accusation  on  the  Oth,  and  destroy  them  on  the 
11th,  but  ran  great  risk  in  doing  so.     He  came  out  of  the 
Tuilleries  late  at  night,  with  the  papers  in  his  pocket,  and 
was  arrested  by  a  revolutionary  agent  named  AiUaum^,  on 
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:k  BouleTards.  beeauee  he  refused  to  give  his  name.  But 
£jr  hid  address  in  the  corps-de-garde,  showing  hio  official 
cauL  and  the  names  of   some  of  the  committee  on  the 

Gipers  he  wished  to  destroy,  he  would  inevitably  have  been 
mself  brought  to  the  guillotine.  Among  others  saved  by 
this  man  were  Latour  du  Pin,  Florian,  and  Madame  de 
Beaohamois,  afterwards  the  Empress  Josephine. 

After  their  liberation  the  comedians  endeavoured  to  re- 
commence business  in  their  old  theatre  in  the  Faubourg 
Sl  Germain,  which  had  been  successively  honoured  witn 
the  titles  of  de  la  Sepublique  and  de  CEgcUite.  The  plays 
of  Mariy&ux,  Gresset,  Dorat,  Ac,  were  revived ;  Mdlle. 
Contat  shone  in  the  exquisite  finesse  of  these  pieces,  but 
the  benches  were  empty.  They  were  obliged  to  transfer 
lisrir  services  to  Sageret,  the  director  of  the  Salle  Peydeau, 

Jlcle,  Raucourt,  Devienne,  and  others,  bein^  separated  on 

e&R^  otlier  principal  stages.  Sageret  dividea  the  company 
iuo  two  sections,  and  made  them  work  in  two  houses  at  the 
aune  time,  often  in  the  same  piece  at  both.  His  specula- 
tions^  however,  caused  him  to  break,  and  the  old  company  of 
the  Com^die  Frangaise  at  length  joined  together^  and  was 
revived. 

Charles  Maurice,  whose  name  is  subscribed  to  one  of  the 
books  at  the  head  of  this  article,  had  been  the  editor  of  the 
Jonmaly  le  Courrier  des  Thea^s,  for  many  years.  He 
was  himself  a  dramatic  author,  having  composed,  as  he 
relates  in  one  place,  eighteen  comedies,  of  which  ''  Les  Con- 
eolateurs/'  "  La  Partie  d'Echecs,"  "  Le  Parleur  Eternel," 
and  a  fragment  by  Regnard,  finished  by  Maurice,  called 
"  Le  Bailly  d'Asnieres,'  may  leave  some  remembrance  of 
him  on  the  French  stage.  Uis  book  is  made  up  of  a  mass 
of  anecdotes,  the  greater  part  of  them  trivial,  from  the  year 
1782  to  itd  date,  mixed  up  with  a  ^at  number  of  autograph 
letters  from  some  of  the  most  celebrated  men  of  the  day, 
literary,  theatrical,  and  otherwise.  The  whole  forms  such  a 
mass  of  confusion,  and  the  subjects  so  different,  that  no 
one  could  collect  from  it  any  connected  narrative.  In 
hel  it  is  a  made-up  book,  though  called  in  high-flown  French 
phrase,  '*  Histoire  Anecdotique,"  fit  only  to  while  away  an 
tionr.  The  incidents  of  the  author's  own  life,  which  he  runs 
over  in  small  separate  chapters  dispersed  through  the  two 
volumes,  amid  a  chaos  of  facts  of  different  dates,  cannot  be 
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said  to  be  very  iuteresting,  excepting  tbis  one,  that  he  was 
impriBoned  by  Louis  Philippe,  in  lb44,  for  rather  too  bold 
a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  the  head  of  the  state  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  liberty  of  the  press. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  trace  the  history  of  the  French 
comedy  from  the  time  when  Fleury's  memoirs  end  until 
the  establishment  of  the  empire,  as  all  facta  on  the  subject 
are  so  confused,  scattered,  and  partake  so  much  of  the 
nature  of  the  times,  that  all  connexion  between  them  ia 
lost.     We  have,  to  be  sure,  the  lives  of  many  of  the  chief 
actors  of  the  day.  Talma,  Dugazon,  La  Rive,  Mole,  Mdlla. 
Bangouin,  Mdlle.  Rancourt,  Mdlle.  Contat,  Devienne,  &c,, 
but  the  details  of  biography  are  not  suited  to  these  pages. 
The  first  of  these  very  nearly  fell  a  victim  to  the  Reign  of 
Terror  and  the  enmitv  of   Marat.      At  his  house.  Rue 
Chantereine,  which  afterwards  became  the   property  of 
Buonaparte,  he  gave  a  fete  to  Dumouriez,  who  had  just 
come  back  victorious  from  the  army  of  the  north,  at  which 
were  present  Chenier,  M^hul,  Ducis,  Chamfort,  and  all  the 
deputies  of   the  Gironde.     Marat  came  there  suddenly, 
attacked  Demouriez,  and  continued  to  dispute  with  him  in 
a  low  voice,  while  Dugazon  commenced  to  throw  incense 
on  a  brazier  in  the  room,  as  he  said  *'  to  purify  the  air  from 
the  infection  of  the  monster."    These  words,  heard  by 
Marat,  rankled  in  his  bosom ;  he  denounced  Talma  and  his 
guests  the  next  day  as  conspirators ;  they  were  all  placed 
on  the  list  of  proscriptions,  and  in  constant  expectation  of 
being  arrested.    Talma  was  also  accused  of  causing  the 
arrest  of  his  brother   comedians,  mentioned  above,  and 
became  for  some  time  very  unpopular.     He  obtained,  with 
great  diflSculty,  from  the  cur^  of  St.  Sulpice,  leave  to  marry 
a  lady  who  went  by  the  name  of  Julie,  and  in  whose  salons 
he  met  the  most  celebrated  mega  of  the  day.     They  were 
separated    afterwards,    by    divorce,   in   IbOl,   when    he 
married  Charlotte  Vanhove,  a  distinguished  actress  of  the 
Theatre  Frangaise.     An  absurd  rumour  was  at  one  time 
spread  about  him — that  Buonaparte  took  lesson's  from  Talma 
in  declamation,  and  even  that  he  practised  with  him  to  play 
bis  part  of  emperor.     On  this  subject  Talma  says,  **  he 
played  it  well  enough  without  me !  surely  he  did  not  require 
a  teacher."     When    Buonaparte  was  coming  back  from 
Egypt,  after  his  conquest  of  that  country,  a  scene  occurred 
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n  the  xhentre  at  Lyons,  of  an  amusing  kind,  which  is  thus 
oawribed  by  Ch.  Maurice : — 

"I  WIS  at  Ljonft,  attending  to  my  duties  in  a  solicitor's  office, 
vbe3  the  general,  Bonaparte,  arrived  from  Ejrypt,  and  stopped  in 
tf;?  town.  He  put  up  at  the  hotel  just  next  the  Theatre  des  Celestins, 
CI  tbe  5<^are  of  that  name.  When  the  news  spread,  the  whole  town 
crowded  thither,  and  demanded  to  see*  the  hero  so  perseveringly, 
tUt  be  appeared  on  the  balcony,  although  it  was  very  late  in  the 
rtcoin^.  \Vithont  mentioning  everything  1  saw,  and  passing  over 
ti,«  oSual  demonstrations,  Bonnoville,  the  manager  of  the  theatre 
jan  named,  went  at  once  to  look  for  Martainville,  who  was  vojretating 
a  that  cHmat^,  in  order  to  induce  him  to  compose  a  piece  a  pnfpo9t 
ilich  should  be  plaved  on  the  morrow.  The  time  for  dehiy  waa 
f«T  >hort,  but  this  aid  not  frighten  the  adventurous  mind  of  the 
ictQor,  who  at  once  set  his  wits  to  work.  On  his  side,  Bonneville 
icii  visit  to  the  General,  to  make  a  request  that  he  would  be  pre« 
k  t  d  the  performance,  which  was  granted. 

*-Oreat  was  the  haste  in  getting  up  the  piece.  A  large  table,  laid 
«;  r;th  a  supper,  at  the  same  time  simple  and  abundant,  was  pre- 
ptni  QpoQ  the  stage.  Martainville  was  seated  there,  scribbling 
iw]  vhat  two  copiers  could  snatch  from  him,  and  then  distribute 
jKecemeal  to  tfae  actors,  who  devoured  with  avidity  their  double  food. 
At  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  various  portions  of  this  labour, 
ip^toT«d  of,  rejected,  mangled,  scratched  <mt,  learned,  forgotteui 
sfld  finally  pasted  into  the  memory,  were  finally  dignified  with  tbe 
title,  'The  Hero  Returned  ;  or,  Bonaparte  at  Lyons;'  and  each 
person  went  off  to  his  bed.  Martainville  kept  a  part  for  himself. 
As  toon  as  he  got  up,  he  went  to  search  in  the  store-room  for  some* 
thinff  with  which  to  dress  up,  in  any  way,  his  characters. 

"The hour  is  come ;  the  theatre  is  choked  with  spectators.  The 
Geoeral  and  his  staff  occupy  the  range  of  boxes,  to  the  left  of  the 
indivQce,  at  a  slight  elevation  over  the  stage.  The  actors  come  to- 
gether and  endeavour  to  remember,  to  recall  to  their  recollection 
bo«  io  the  piece,  one  is  a  father,  another  a  young  officer  returning 
ftom  the  army,  a  third  the  rival,  and  such  a  lady  the  betrothed  of 
tbe  officer.  But  terror  paralyses  them,  they  can  no  longer  remember 
*b«t  they  thought  they  knew  before.  Too  great  a  desire  of  sue 
(^mg,  that  powerful  reason  for  acting  worse  than  usiually,  caused 
a  dreadful  confusion  in  their  minds.  What  is  to  happen  ?  The  bell 
rings  three  times ;  the  curtain  is  raised. 

**Io  his  character  of  father  of  a  family,  bom  the  day  before, 
BoDoeville  opens  tbe  play-  He  tries  to  go  through  his  part,  but  he 
forgets  it ;  he  articulates  all  he  can  think  of,  thinks  of  what  he  can, 
tod  mn  out  in  his  invention,  approaches^  the  side  scene  to  beg  of 
Martainville  to  relieve  him  by  coming  forward.  '  Keep  up  the  glib,* 
vttvtn  tbe  latter,  always  joking  ;  '  I'll  be  with  you  in  a  moment.' 
At  last  be  enters.  For  him  the  improvisation  was  easier ;  besides  he 
Acted  tbe  part  of  the  officer,  whose  couplets,  crammed  with  warriors, 
^vikU,  glory,  and  victory,  only  required  a  slight  efforts  of  mnemonics. 
He  itopt  raddenly  and  cries  out,  *  Behold  my  intended.*    The  actreti 
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understands  him,  and  appears  coinpletelv  confused,  she  mixes  up  what 
she  has  to  say,  with  something  which  occurs  to  her  out  of  one  of  her 
old  parts.  Her  companion,  happy  at  invention,  suggests  some  ex- 
pressions which  recall  her  character  ;  while  Bonneville,  who  had 
some  time  to  recover  himself,  assists  both  with  some  useful  common^ 
place  phrases.  When  the  father  and  daughter  are  run  out,  the 
officer  speaks  and  sinffs«  and  in  order  to  annoy  perfectly  his  odioua 
rival,  it  suffices  for  him  to  interrupt  the  monosyllables,  which  the 
poor  actor  has  scarcely  strength  to  pronounce.  So  far  everything^ 
went  on  beautifully,  the  piece  might  have  been  said  to  be  a  regular  hit. 
The  apropos  succeeded  one  another  rapidly,  applause  resounded 
through  the  house.  At  each  encore  which  was  called  for,  Martain- 
ville  responded  by  a  different  couplet,  which  passed  for  a  premedi- 
tated compliment,  and  the  transports  of  the  audience  only  burst  forth 
still  more  madly..  It  was  necessary,  however,  to  make  an  end  of  it. 
How  were  they  to  come,  without  too  sudden  a  finish,  and  always 
under  the  auspices  of  the  hero,  to  the  marriage,  which  was  to  relieve 
so  many  persons  from  embarrassment  ?  No  one  could  tell.  The 
poetry  was  becoming  languid,  the  music  had  lost  its  charm ;  the 
General,  for  whom  the  fete  was  given,  had  his  thoughts  bent  on  the 
Directoire ;  the  actors  cast  furtive  glances  at  each  othef  with  the 
greatest  anxiety ;  but  happily  the  audience  still  remained  enthusiastic, 
when  a  great  noise  is  suddenly  heard.  It  comes  from  the  side-scenes. 
Is  it  a  part  of  the  play;  an  unexpected  incident? 

<*  Suddenly  a  woman  appears,  her  hair  flying  about,  her  dress 
deranged ;  it  is  evident  thst  some  one  endeavored  to  restrain  her. 
She  holds  in  her  hand  a  paper,  which,  running  beneath  the  box,  she 
throws  to  General  Bonaparte,  who  stoops  and  takes  it  up.  Then 
she  fails  down  almost  insensible,  and  is  assisted  by  the  actors  and  a 
crowd  of  persons  who  followed  her  on  the  stage.  Martainville  dis- 
covers in  a  few  words  what  is  the  matter,  and  explains  it  to  the 
audience.  This  woman's  husband,  condemned  to  death  for  uttering* 
base  coin,  is  to  be  executed  on  the  morrow,  and  she  profits  by  the 
unhoped-for  presence  of  the  great  captain,  in  order  to  save  him. 

<<  It  may  be  well  conceived  with  what  a  powerful  degree  of  interest 
the  scene  is  at  once  animated.  The  General  casts  his  eyes  over  the 
petition,  gives  his  assent  to  it  by  a  nod,  accompanied  by  a  gesture  of 
the  hand,  which  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  issue ;  and  while  a  fearful 
burst  of  shouts,  applause,  and  vivals  resounds  even  out  to  the  square, 
the  play  is  either  finished  or  not,  but  every  one  weeps,  sings,  or 
blesses  the  conqueror  of  Egypt,  and  from  a  foolish  undertaking,  un- 
cxpectt'dly  arises  one  of  the  most  pigitante  historical  scenes,  which  no 
premeditation  could  have  at  all  produced. 

*'The  next  morning  Bonaparte  received  Bopneville  and  his 
troupe,  in  which  was  a  young  girl,  now  Mme.  Hervey,  commissioned 
to  recite  to  him  a  piece  of  poetry,  with  which  he  appeared  very  much 
pleased,  although  completely   taken   up  with  more  important  busi* 


ness." 


Every  one  knows  how  much  the  theatres  in  France  owe 
to  Talma,  in  the  improvement  of  coBtumes,  especially  in 
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fobjecta  taken  from  ancient  history.  He  studied  in  the 
moat  minute  form  ancient  statues  and  other  sources,  the 
dresses  of  different  age«,  and  adapted  them  to  his  parts. 
Vsnbove,  the  father  of  his  second  wife,  could  not  under- 
sludthe  sense  of  this  improvement ;  **  A  fine  step,  indeed," 
mi  he,  "  they  don't  even  put  a  pocket  outside  the  thigh, 
in  which  one  might  keep  the  key  of  his  box."  Talma 
walked  every  eveningto  the  comedy,  with  his  wife  leaning 
oa  his  aim,  from  the  Faubourg  St.  6ermain,  where  he  lived, 
a  cotton  cap  pulled  down  on  his  ears  to  prevent  himself 
from  catching  cold.  In  advanced  age,  when  obliged  to 
t^e  a  fiacre,  he  thought  that  he  was  goin^  altogether  too 
fist.  Daring  his  great  intimacy  with  the  l^irst  Consul,  he 
(Acq  went  to  the  Tuilleries  to  breakfast,  and  discussed 
fd^ilkal  affairs,  as  well  as  theatrical,  with  the  head  of  the 

(he  of  the  most  remarkable  writers  of  French  comedy  at 
Ae  end  of  the  last  century,  and  even  to  nearly  our  own  day, 
bMA  been  Nepomucene  Lemercier,  whom  many  have  thought 
to  be  a  madman  or  fool.  He  began  by  a  piece,  styled 
"Meleager,"  under  the  auspices  of  Mme.  de  Lamballe,  and 
Marie  Antoinette.  This  was  never  printed,  and  died  a 
natural  death.  His  second,  "Clarisse  Harlowe,"  in  179*2, 
had  some  success;  he  became  a  thorough  Revolutionist,  at- 
tended the  sittings  of  the  convention,  and  from  his  sunken 
eye?,  stupidity  of  expression,  and  the  cries  of  anguish  which 
the  horrors  of  that  assembly  wrenched  from  his  bosom, 
eaased  the  women  who  attended  the  sittings  to  nickname 
him  L' Idiot.  This  soubriquet  is  said  to  have  saved  him  his 
life.  He  produced  in  1795  the  "  Tartuffe  Eevolutionnaire," 
a  good  imitation  of  the  original,  and  afterwards  several  tra- 
mies,  one  of  which,  "  Agamemnon,"  was  crowned  by  the 
Wrectory  in  the  Champs  de  Mars.  In  1795,  he  became  very 
intimate  with  Bonaparte,  and  afterwards  often  made  use  of 
that  acquaintanceship,  to  speak  out  his  mind  pretty  clearly. 
His  knowledge  of  Beaumarchais  led  him  to  undertake  a  new 
species  of  Comedy,  named  **  Pinto,"  under  the  Directory,  in 
which  he  placed  the  Revolution  and  Republic  in  a  most 
ridiculous  point  of  view.  It  was  forbidden,  but  the  first 
ooQsnl  demanded  to  have  it  read,  and  ordered  its  performance. 
Leioercier  afterwards  set  about  writing  several  poetical  pieces^ 
some  of  which  he  dedicated  to  Mme.  Bonaparte. 
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When  the  Legion  of  Honor  was  created,  the  firet  consul 
ordered  a  brevet  of  it  to  be  sent  to  the  dramatist,  who  re- 
ceived it  with  pleasure  and  took  the  prescribed  oath,  but  when 
the  Empire  was  proclaimed  in  1804,  he  sent  back  his  brevet 
to  Lac^p^de,  with  a  letter  to  the  citizen  Bonaparte,  first  con- 
sul, to  whom  he  had  said  three  days  before;  "  you  are  amu- 
sing yourself  in  making  the  bed  of  the  Bourbons ;  well  I  I 
predict  that  you  will  not  sleep  in  it  during  ten  years."  At 
another  discussion  between  them,  Lemercier  became  quite  red 
from  irritation,  when  Bonaparte  asked,  '*  what  is  the  matter 
with  you,  you  have  become  quite  red?"  **  And  you  are 
perfectly  pale,"  answered  Lemercier,  *'  each  of  us  has  a  pe- 
culiar manner,  when  anything  irritates  either  of  us  two,  I 
become  red,  and  you  grow  pale."  Bonaparte  always  desig- 
nated him  afterwards  as  a  fanatic. 

He  produced  in  1808,  **  Plaute,  oula  Com^die  Latine/'in 
which  he  introduced  the  Latin  dramatist,  conducting  a  piece, 
and  introducing  the  personages.  ,  It  had  not  much  success, 
notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  Talma.  When  Napoleon  re- 
turned from  his  disastrous  campaign  in  Rus&ia,  he  me.t 
Lemercier,  and  ai?ked  him,  when  he  was  to  give  them  another 
fine  tragedy.  The  reply  ;  **  Bientot  j'attends,"  (soon,  I  am 
waiting,)  was  strange,  when  coupled  with  the  odd  species  of 
prediction  given  before  reppecting  the  bed  of  the  Bourbons. 
Several  other  comedies  were  brought  out  by  him,  one  '*  La 
Panhypocrisiade,"  in  which  M.  Victor  Hugo  says,  **  man  is 
given  by  God  as  a  spectacle  to  the  devils."  His  last  piece, 
"  la  Heroine  de  Montpellier,"  in  which  he  depicts  in  a  faith- 
ful and  animated  style,  the  manners  of  France  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  18th  century,  was  performed  at  Paris,  in 
1836,  and  at  first  not  duly  appreciated.  He  had  been  long 
a  member  of  the  French  Academy,  and  put  himself  up  for 
the  representation  of  one  of  the  arrondissement  of  Paris  in 
1831.  Since  his  birth  almost  he  had  been  subject  to  attacks 
of  that  frightful  disease,  paralysis,  which  carried  him  off  at 
length  in  1840.  To  it  has  been  ascribed  by  many,  some  of 
the  most  striking  defects  in  his  plays,  as  well  as  several 
singular  actions  of  his  life. 

13onaparte  was  the  first  to  appoint  a  commissary  from 

fovernment,  to  inspect  the  affairs  of  the  Theatre  Frangais. 
t  was  he  also  who  united  the  two  companies  after  the  Revo- 
lution, in  the  Rne  de  Richelieu,  and  not  perceiving  the  name 
of  St.  Prix,  whom  he  had  seen  playing  in  the  Mort  d'Abel, 
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II  tlie  Uai,  he  cried  out  for  him  '*  Csin, !  Cain, ! "  and  in- 
Kted  that  he  should  be  of  the  troupe.     It  may  be  remem- 
bered by  erery  one  how  he  commanded  the  attendance  of  the 
ComMfe  Frangaiae*  at  Dresden,  to  drive  away  ennui  from  his 
imy,  and  aatouiali  two  emperors  and  empresses  and  in- 
nuMnUe  Qerman  princes.     He  caused  Talma  and  Mile. 
Mm  to  play   at    Erfurth   in    «'la  mort    de    C^sar/'  a 
mber   ominous    piece,    before   the    Emperor  of  all  the 
Bsssiaa.    The  members  of  the  Theatre  Frangais,  who  went 
to  Dresden,  had   lodgings  provided  for  them  before  hand, 
nd  lilOO  franca,  each,  for  general  expenses.      They  played 
tkree  times  a- week,  were  well  received,  and  courted  every 
vhoe,  and  Fleory  says :— that  he,  Talma,  Mile.  Mars,  and 
&&W  others,  received  10,000  francs  each,  afterwards  for 
vast  servicea. 

Ika  Mile.  Mars  was  going  into  Dresden,  her  carriage 

tiwrertumed,  and  she  suffered  some  slight  injury.  Napoleon 

it  (Xkce  sent  his  physician,  Desgenettes,  to  her  assistance. 

rhis  man,  being  very  polite,  after  doing  his  medical  office, 

eoiexed  into  conversation  with  the  actress,  and  displayed  all 

the  gallantry  he  was  possessed  of,  accompanied  bv  a  peculiar 

manner,  and  gestures,  for  which  he  was  remarkable.   Fleury, 

who  perceiv^  this,  studied  the  Doctor's  style,  and  at  a 

party  in  the  evening,  reproduced  the  gestures  and  manner  so 

ftithftdly,  that  the  guests  cried  out  it  was  Desgenettes,  to 

ihe  life.      The  Doctor,  hearing  of  it,  insisted  on  seeing  his 

own  portrait  acted,  invited  Fleury,  and  had  the  whole  scene 

with  MUe.  Mars  done  over  again,  to  his  own  infinite  delight, 

and  that  of  the  party  present. 

Dngazon,  whose  name  appears  so  often  in  Fleury 's  me- 
moirs, was  celebrated  for  his  playinff  characters  m  private. 
He  was  once  invited  to  dine  with  Barras,  but  at  tne  lime 
appointed,  in  his  stead  appeared  an  old  peasant  woman,  who 
upoke  a  villainous  jpa^i^i^,  and  bursting  tlirough  the  servants, 
went  up  to  the  Director,  and  gave  a  lonj?  history  of  her  only 
feu  (fih,  son,)  who  had  been  taken  for  the  proscription,  and 
begged  that  he  would  allow  her  to  get  liiui  back.  Barras, 
who  wished  to  proceed  with  his  dinner,  at  length  granted 
her  request,  on  which  she  went  out,  and  shortly  afterwards 
Dngazon  came  in,  and  addressed  the  host  in  the  same  pathos 
which  the  old  woman  had  spoken.  Another  time  he  present- 
ed himself  before  Napoleon,  as  a  cur^,  but  the  Emperor 
p^ogoized  him^  and  thougli  he  did  not  show  any  anger  at 
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the  tame,  yet  he  never  forgot  it.  Dngazon'e  deBcription  of 
Mile.  Georges,  was  rather  odd ;  he  always  designated  her 
from  one  of  her  principal  characters,  as  "  the  Queen  of 
Carthage  eating  salad  with  a  tin  fork." 

The  names  of  celebrated  actors  and  actresses  of  the  time 
of  the  Empire  are  so  numerous,  and  the  remarkable  traits 
and  stories  concerning  them  so  minute  and  varied,  that  it 
.  would  be  impossible  to  hint  at  even  a  tithe  of  what  is  related. 
Notwithstanding  the  great  rivalry  existing  among  them 
a  strong  esprit  de  corps  bound  them  together;  they 
were  ever  ready  to  assist  one  another,  or  any  of  their  friends. 
Among  the  latter  was  one  much  respected,  the  celebrated 
•  DeliUe,  author  of  the  Dithyranibe,  at  the  time  of  the  Deesse 
de  la  Raison.  He  had  earned  the  title  of  Abbe,  by  his  agre, 
good  qualities,  and  general  pleasing  manners.  His  friends, 
the  actors,  got  up  the  following  scene  for  his  amusement. 

"  In  the  quiet  of  hia  last  jears,  the  Abb6  Delille  ranked  among 
his  old  culinary  pleasures,  the  dinners  which  he  had  consumed  at  the 
Cadmn  Bleu,  on  the  Boulevard  du  Temple,  near  the  Rue  Chariot. 
At  St.  Prix's  house,  where  I  have  seen  him  often  enough,  he  showed 
one  day,  so  lively  a  desire  to  try  them  aizrain,  that  a  party  waa 
arranged  at  once  for  the  following  week.  But  afterwards,  fearing 
that  he  might  not  enjoy  himself  there  so  much  as  in  his  youths  an 
idea  was  hit  upon  and  carried  out  in  the  following  manner.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  M.  Delille  was  almost  completely  blind. 

*'  On  the  day  fixed,  a  fiacre  brought  the  Abb^,  his  wife,  and  Tissot, 
the  suppieant  of  Delille  at  the  French  college,  to  the  house,  Bue  du 
Cherchemidi,  belonging  to  M.  and  Mme.  St.  Prix*  which  had  been 
prepared  on  purpose.  Scarcely  had  the  Abbe  alighted  from  the 
vehicle  under  the  gateway,  than  he  was  delighted  by  the  odour  of 
*  the  kitchen,  whose  perfume  only  exists  among  the  restaurateurs.' 
This  was  the  smell  of  a  boiled  outlet*  which  the  porter  was  told  to 
have,  on  his  passing  by,  while  the  woman  cried  out,  '  Fine  oysters 
all  fresh,  my  fine  gentleman.'  *  Tes,  yes,'  answered  Delille,  '  open 
some  of  them,  my  good  woman.'  They  ascended  to  the  first  floor* 
the  suite  of  apartments  was  all  open.  Tables  of  two,  three,  or  four 
persons  were  ranged  along,  occupied  by  til  e  actors  of  this  comedy, 
which  might  have  been  called,  *  Delille  in  the  Tavern.'  Each  one 
had  his  part  allotted  to  him,  from  which  it  was  agreed  not  to  deviate, 
in  order  that  the  illusion  might  be  carried  as  far  as  possible.  Picard 
was  a  captain  of  a  vessel,  crying  out  starboard,  larboard.  Sec,  and 
dining  by  chance  at  the  Cadran  Bleu.  Barr^,  Badet,  and  Desfon* 
taines  were  good  citizens,  who  understood  nothiag  of  theatrical 
affairs,  but  great  lovers  of  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  Ghambon,  the 
treasurer  of  the  Vaudeville,  had  come  to  Paris  to  learn  arithmetic, 
and  was  going  away  afterwards  to  keep  the  books  of  a  grocer  at 
Quimper-Oorentin.  Etienne  Jourdan,  the  ballad  singer,  was  a  misan- 
thrope, who  was  annoyed  at  fun,  and  thought  that  there  was  too 
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■Mk  Boite  eoirtiikiially  made  in  the  room.  I.  najruelfy  was  called 
GvObcrt  de  Pn^r^oonrt,  and  I  roared  at  the  slowness  of  the  waiters, 
who  woold  prevent  me  from  being  present,  when  the  curtain  was 
nbed  st  the  performance  of  one  of  niv  melo-dramas  at  the  Arobigu. 
80  oe  with  tl^  other  iipiesta,  eatine,  drinking,  speaking  loud,  and 
dbkaig^  their  glassee,  bottles,  and  plates,  in  order  to  prodace  a 
luuual  impreiuon  of  realitjr  in  the  scene.  But  it  may  be  easily  sup- 
posed, that  the  best  of  these  accidental  comedians  was  Baptiste, 
jiaior,  in  whom  nature  was  personified.  He  had  taken  on  himself, 
arconfingW,  seTeral  characters  and  even  the  most  difficult  of  those  in 
ov  MoursD.  The  first  was  that  of  the  tavern  waiter,  whose  duty  it 
ess  to  attend  the  principal  table,  where  St.  Prix,  Mme  St  Prix, 
Dclifie,  his  wife,  and  Tissot  were  sitting.  He  sustained  his  part  so 
««ni  vailing  it  with  changes  of  voice  and  manner,  that  not  only  did 
tW  Abbe  Delille  believe  that  there  were  several  persons,  but  even  we 
•onelves  did  not  recognise  him. 

"  Prom  an  apparently  neighbouring  room,  there  resounded  sharp, 
Mn  words,  semetimes  ireful,  sometimes  respectful,  in  two  different 
■BBts,  one  Bngiiah,  the  other  French.  The  first  was  that  of  a 
jmf  ladj,  trembling,  uneasy,  and  irritated  ;  the  second  seemed  like 
iitf  of  a  son  of  Albion,  amourous,  beseeching,  begging  fur  silence  in 
ibw  voice  ;  both  roost  agreeable  in  their  tones.  Everyone  is  silent 
aad  Ibtena.  Delille  is  the  first  to  perceive  the  existence  of  this 
BnUanico-Oallic  tete-a-tete,  in  which  the  feminine  portion  is  exposed 
to  the  rash  attack  of  a  merciless  assailant.  The  AbbS,  on  his  side, 
hf^  thmt  no  one  should  speak,  in  order  that  they  might  the  better 
beair, '  what  only  occurs  in  taverns.'  The  dispute  is  renewed  in  the 
room ;  milord  perseveres,  Lodoiska  resists ;  she  is  about  to  cry  out ; 
cnrses,  teAra,  oaths  succeed  one  another.  The  sound  of  golden 
pcces  IB  followed  by  an  evident  treaty  of  peace.  Then  the  bell  rings 
aad  the  waiter  comes  in,  appearing  not  to  perceive  the  disturbance  of 
the  furniture.  Baptiste  bad  played  all  that,  and  in  such  a  comic, 
true  style,  that  without  having  lost  sight  of  him,  we  thought  that 
something  similar  had  happened  in  the  side-room.  Our  suppressed 
kogfater  waa  only  the  more  tlckJesome  ;  Delille  participated  in  it  with 
eomplete  confidence^  felicitating  himself  on  his  idea  of  revisiting  his 
dear  Cattrau  Bleu, 

**  A  hurdy-gurdy  is  heard  in  the  court-yard,  which  itself  acts  the 
part  of  boulevard.  A  singer  accompanies  it,  playing  on  the  violin. 
It  is  propoaed  that  the  iMter  should  come  up  by  himself.  He  arrives, 
and  l>elill€  asks  him  to  wive  us  a  specimen  of  his  best  collection.  Off 
goes  Baptiste,  junior,  a  Stradivarius  with  a  maimed  hand,  scraping, 
grinding  out  impossible  sounds,  and  chaunting  the  lay  of  the  *  Little 
Collet  and  the  post-donkey.'  This  is  the  story  of  a  poor  young  man, 
belated  on  his  journey,  and  obliged,  for  want  of  the  diligence,  which 
paned  while  he  was  asleep,  to  try  and  follow  up  his  road  by  riding. 
But,  alas !  he  is  a  seminariste ;  how  is  he  to  get  along  ?  The 
cursed  ass,  who  perhaps  feels  the  inexperience  of  his  rider,  hoises, 
rears,  only  advances  a  few  paces,  and  always  goes  back  to  his  stable. 
As  each  couplet  is  sung  with  a  most  comical  voice,  the  Abb§  Delille 
eocka  hia  ear,  expreaoes  his  surprise  in  monosyllables,  remembers  the 
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occurrence,  and  at  length  cries  out :  '  Tlaat'a  miner— 'tU  to  ipa  thftt 
happened— -between  Beaucaire  aiid  Tarascon,  in  17— >*  uid  he  couLd 
not  understand  either  what  had  led  to  the  telling  of  the  atorj,  or  who 
the  person  was  who  had  chaunted  it  so  exactly.  Radet,  Desfontaines, 
and  Barre  made  a  sign  to  us  that  they  wished  to  keep  it  seoret.  The 
singer*  handsomely  rewarded  by  the  whole  company^  goes  away  with 
many  demonstrations  of  gratitude,  and  making  us  burst  laughing  bj 
his  drollery. 

"  When  the  dinner  was  ever,  Tissot  asked  Delllle  if  he  would  like 
to  ffo  and  take  his  coffee  at  the  Jardin  Turc^  which  he  knows  the 
Aboe  has  heard  much  about.  *  That  will  be  so  much  the  more  easj,' 
sud  he,  *  because  we  can  go  thither  on  this  floor.'  Delille  accepts 
the  proposal.  After  bringing  him  through  the  same  rooms,  thejr 
come  to  the  last  of  the  suitei  in  which  Mme.  St.  Prix,  sitting  at 
something  which  passes  for  a  counter,  and  changing  the  tone  of  her 
voice,  plays  admirably  the  character  of  the  handsome  lemonade- 
woman,  in  the  midst  of  us,  who  continue  to  act  our  parts,  suiting: 
them  to  the  pretended  locality.  Mine  had  become  easy,  and  full  of 
invention, .on  account  of  the  supposed  holiday  which  had  been  given 
at  the  Amoigu,  and  which  put  off  my  melo-drama  for  a  week. 

**  When  going  away  the  Abbe  Delille  declared,  that  he  amused 
himself  more  than  he  had  expected,  and  that  he  would  never  forget 
it.  He  never  found  out  of  what  elements  his  pleasure  was  com- 
pounded ;  he  was  too  great  a  favorite  to  be  told  it ;  it  was  a  mark 
of  respect  towards  him  to  keep  it  a  secret.*' 

We  have  before  spoken  of  the  rule  at  the  Com^die  Fran- 
gaise  to  have  two  actors  or  actresses  for  each  role,  the  pre- 
mier sujet,  and  the  double.  This  caused  a  vast  deal  of  ri- 
valry and  often  ill  feeling  in  the  theatre*  Miles.  Dumesnil 
and  Clairon  were  rivals,  as  we  have  eeen;  so  were  Miles. 
Mars  and  Bourgoin,  Bourgoin  and  Volnois,  and  numbers 
of  others.  The  premier  sujet  had  a  right  to  play,  if  she 
liked,  though  her  double  was  appointed  to  appear  in  the 
piece.  This  occurred  once  between  Miles.  Bourgoin  and 
Volnois ;  the  latter  was  annomiced  for  Zaire,  but  the  former, 
thinking  herself  slighted,  dressed  for  the  part,  and  came  on 
the  stage  before  her  double^  who  was  obliged  to  retire*  This 
kept  back  often  for  a  long  while,  very  good  actors  behind 
older  ones  of  little  merit,  and  has  led  to  a  great  falling  off 
in  the  performances.  Talma  and  Fleury  were  thus  put  out 
of  sight  for  a  considerable  time  by  Mol^,  Dugazon,  and 
others ;  in  fact,  the  age  of  love  had  almost  past  for  the  lat- 
ter, before  he  was  able  to  attain  standing  sufficient  to  entitle 
him  to  play  the  part  of  a  lover.  There  were,  and  are  still, 
certain  recognized  general  characters,  such  sls  jeunes-pre- 
mierhyjeuneS'prinrc;^cSf  wgdnuitcs,  soubrettes,  aitioureuses^ 
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(tletf^e.,  fioiue  one  of  which  each  actor, and  actreas  wa3 

Appoaedto  do  better  than  others,  and  to  fulfil  which,  he  or 

sbe  WIS  assigned.     This  limited  very  much  the  talent  of 

tiieh,  though  perhaps  it  occasioned  a  greater  perfection  in 

thejiarticular  part,  on  the  principle  of  the  division  of  labor, 

^otwithstanclin(^  Napoleon's  great  expression  of  friend- 

akip  for  Talnia,  the  latter  did  not  seem  to  regret  him  much; 

ke  WIS  the  first  actor  of  the  Theatre  Frangais  to  read  on  the 

iUge  the  versed  of    Briffaut  against  the  fallen  conqueror. 

it  the  end  of  the  recital,  he  waved  his  hand  and  cried 

-Vi?cleRoi."     On  the  8th  April,  18U,  when  the  Em - 

fcior  of  Russia  went  to  the  theatre,  Talma  and  Fleurjr  were 

iepoted  to  present  an  address.      They  were  both  dressed  in 

YJidL  coats,  a  la   JF'rancaise,  but  the  first  appeared  to  be 

\«\  aoxions  to  be  remarked  and  taken  notice  of  by  the 

gtttigovereign,   whUe  Fleury  handed  the  play-bill  to  the 

pssetf  with  a  noble,  respectful,  and  sad  air,  with  which 

ik  whole  house  appeared  to  be  struck. 

A  great  peculiarity  has  been  observed  in  the  manner  of 
teTtm  actors,  in  studying  their  parts.  The  ordinary  come- 
dians learned  them  on  quite  glibly,  and  while  the  play  was 
going  on,  chatted  at  the  side  scenes,  and  strolled  about 
while  awaiting  their  monient  for  entering  on  the  stage. 
}iot  so  with  Talma,  Fleury,  Mol^,  Dugazon,  and  other 
gnat  actors,  who  were  never  visible  for  two  days  before 
thev  acted  any  important  character,  no  matter  how  often  it 
had  been  produced.  Even  during  the  performance  Talma 
had  the  book  always  in  his  band,  and  putting  it  now  and 
then  close  to  his  eyes,  on  account  of  his  short  sight,  exeicised 
his  memory  continually ;  made  himself  master  of  his  role, 
and  then  strode  on  the  stage  thoroughly  imbued  with  it. 
Once,  when  just  about  to  enter  in  the  tragedy  of  Hamlet, 
he  seized  his  own  valet  by  the  collar,  shook  him  violently, 
aad  pitching  him  away  &om  him,  rushed  upon  the  scene, 
with  all  the  marks  of  madness  which  were  required  to 
fulfil  his  part.  "  That  gives  me,''  said  he  to  Maurice,  **  the 
cervous  irritation  required  to  commence  with." 

This  great  performer  played,  for  the  last  time,  in  Lemer- 
cier's  •'  Charles  VI.,"  on  the  IStli  June,  1826.  and  died  the 
October  following,  rather  suddenly,  of  some  internal 
malady,  after  thirty-six  years  of  continued  success  in  his 
profession,     tlis  body  was  transferred  to  Pere  la  Chaise, 
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amid  all  the  honors  which  the  literary  men  of  Paris  could 
bestow  upon  it.  His  bust,  by  David  d' Angers,  occupies  a 
very  prominent  position  in  the  foyer  of  the  Theatre  Pran- 
§ais.  Though  a  good  actor  of  comedy,  yet  his  forte  lay  in 
tragic  parts,  like  his  contemporaries,  Mdlles.  Duchesnois 
and  Georges,  both  of  whom  made  their  debut  in  180S,  and 
were  almost  exclusively  confined  to  tragedy.  Once  only 
did  either  of  these  actresses  attempt  a  comic  character,  and 
though  neither  failed,  it  was  evident  that  their  talent  lay 
principally  in  the  serious  drama. 

Our  short  space  will  not  allo^  us  to  give  any  lengthened 
sketch  of  the  state  of  French  comedy,  from  the  period  of 
the  first  empire.    Anyone,  who  is  at  all  familiar  with  the 
French  stage  of  the  last  half  century,  must  easily  r3cogni8e 
the  names  and  works  of  the  principal  dramatic  authors.    If 
we  nm  our  eye  over  the  r61es  which  Mdlle.  Mars  played 
since  1803,  we  shall  find  the  chief  contributors  to  comedy, 
within  that  period,  to  be  Collin  d'Harleville,  Duval,  Lemer- 
cier,  Andrieuz,  Roger,  de  Lesser,   Desaugiers,   Arnault, 
Mme.  Gay,  Scribe,  Casimir  de  la  Vigne,  Picard,  Alfred  de 
Vigny,  Irederic  Soulie,  Victor  Hugo,  Ac,  in  fact  their 
name  may  be  called  legion,  and  their  pieces  reckoned  by 
hundreds.      Scribe  alone  has   written  some  300  plays, 
besides  vaudevilles,  eighty  of  which  have  been  brougnt  out 
at  the  Theatre  Franjais.     Mediocrity  is  the  only  general 
characteristic  of  these  productions,  coupled  with  this,  that 
many  of  them  outrage  all  decency  and  morality,  and  take 
too  great  an  advantage  of  the  liberties  of  the  Komantique, 
to  destroy  all  unity  of  time,  place,  or  action.    The  answer 
of  the  presiding  judge  of  one  of  the  criminal  courts  in  Paris, 
to  Alex.  Dumas,  who  was  produced  as  a  witness  in  a  trial 
for  murder,  will  serve  to  show  the  estimation  in  which  some 
of  these  writers  are  held  in  France.     When  asked  what  was 
his  profession,  Dumas  replied  bombastically :  *•  Monsieur, 
je  dirais  auteur  dramatiquej  sije  n'^tais  dans  lu  patrie  de 
Comeille"    **  Mais,  Monsieur,"  replied  the  witty  presi- 
dent, **ilya  des  d^ffres"    Victor  Hugo's  play,  "  L6  Roi 
d  amuse,"  produced  in  1832,  is  a  burlesque  on  the  histo- 
rical heroes  of  France,  and  rejected  by  the  public,  was 
prohibited  by  the  government. 

Of  the  comedians  who  have  appeared  during  the  last 
half  century  many  of  them  are  celebrated  names,  such  as 
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Sl  Prix,  ihe  two  Baptistes,  Laffon,  Jouy,  Arnault,  Devigny, 
St  Phal,  Ac.,  fit  to  rival  iMol^,  Monvel,  or  Fleury.     Our 
ipaee  will  not,   however,  allow  us  to  notice  more  than 
tuo.  and  these  actresses,  Mdlles.  Mars  and  Rachel.  The 
fbfmer«  daughter  of  the  famous  M  onvel,  made  her  debut 
in  1793,  at  the  Theatre  Montausier,  and  shortly  afterwards 
beeime  a  pupil  of  Mdlle.  Contat.    The  latter  found  her 
nliier  extravagant  in  gesture,  and  tied  up  her  right  arm 
with  a  small  cord,  but  as  the  young  actress  became  excited 
vith  her  part,  the  bond  was  burst  and  full  liberty  given  to 
kr  ledon ;  '*  Bravo,"  cried  Mdlle.  Contat,  "  that  is  the 
bll  expression  of  good  comedy — ^little  or  no  gesture  until 
pasaioa  breaks  the  bond  of  appearances."    She  became  a 
fo^imnaire  of  the  Theatre  Frangaise  in  1799,  and  two 
3«Bs  afterwards  a  sod/taire  for  the  character  of  in^&nues, 
1^  the  famous  critic,  Qeoffiroy,  declares  she  performed 
:i9farfectioD.     The  retirement  of  Mdlle.  Contat  in  1810 
jsre  free  scope  for  her  talent  in  the  parts  of  the  grandes 
cowettes,  and  the  roles  habitles.    Her  great  talent  consisted 
inherperfectly  natural  style,  although  she  studied  thoroughly 
every  portioii  of  her  play,  left  nothing  to  chance,  andyet 
eooceiJed  completely  the  effect  of  preparation.     Many 
historiettes  have  been  told  about  this  great  comedian,  her 
frequent  attempts  at  marriage,  her  lia£ons  with  Napoleon, 
and  in  particular  that  she  fuways  wore  violets  on  the  20th 
March,  the  day  of  her  death,  and  the  saying  attributed  to 
her,  "  II  nVa  rien  de  commun  entre  Mars  et  les  Gardes-du- 
aHps.**    l^ese  are  generally  unfounded  inventions  of  the 
faiilletonists.      One  anecdote  is,  however,  recorded    by 
Maurice  :  Louis  XVI II.  sent  her  a  magnificent  pair  of  ear- 
rings after  one  of  her  best  performances,  on  which  she 
remarked,  'Tautre  (meaning  Napoleon)  n'aundt  pas  fait 
aatant,"  at  which  one  of  the  actresses  present  remarked, 
*'  mais  il  vous  a  souvent  donn^  plus  qu  il  ne  fallait  pour 
avoir  de  meilleurs.'^   She  died  in  1847,  having  long  before 
retired  firom  the  staffe. 

Mdlle.  Bachd's  death  has  been  so  recently  before  the 
public,  with  many  different  accounts  of  her  life,  that  it  is 
completely  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  allude  to  her  posi- 
tion. She  was  principally  remarkable  for  her  performance 
of  tragic  pieces,  although,  her  first  tastes  were  directed 
towards  the  most  piquante  female  characters  of  Moliire 
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M.  de  St.  Aidaire,  her  instructor,  perceived  her  greater 
adaptibility  for  the  former  class  of  characters,  and  endea- 
voured to  confine  her  to  them  in  vain.  Her  debut  was 
made  in  1837,  in  the  "  Vendeenne."  She  appeared,  for  the 
first  time,  at  the  Theatre  Franoais,  in  "  Les  Horaces,"  in 
1838.  Her  peculiarity  consisted  in  not  declaiming,  but 
speaking  her  part  in  the  most  natnral  and  unaflfected  man- 
ner, at  the  same  time  often  with  tremendous  energy.  Her 
income,  at  first  only  4000  francs  a  year,  mount^  in  two 
years  to  20,000,  and  has  since  attained  the  figure  of  800 
or  400,000  francs,  chiefly  earned  during  the  congas  allowed 
to  her  of  six  months  out  of  twelve  by  the  Theatre  Franeaise. 
Her  father,  who  was  originally  a  Jew  hawker  in  Switzer- 
land, has  been  for  several  years  living  magnificently  on 
her  bounty  at  Montmorency. 

This  subject  has  been  already  drawn  out  to  too  great  a 
length,  although  the  matter  with  which  it  might  be  amply 
filled,  is  sufficiently  abundant  to  afibrd  several  successive 
papers.  The  difficulty  of  dealing  with  it  lies  more  in  the 
necessity  for  compressing  and  putting  it  into  a  connected 
form,  in  which  a  writer  might  be  very  materially  aided  by 
any  book  in  our  language  which  would  treat  of  the  French 
drama  historically  as  a  whole:  no  such  work  exists  in 
English,  or  at  least  is  not  easily  discoverable  by  any  one 
who  may  have  need  thereof;  and  those  which  have  appeared 
in  France,  are  either  out  of  print  or  very  difficult  to  be  got 
at.  This,  however,  is  a  subject  which  would  well  repay 
the  labours  of  any  eminent  literary  man. 

A  word  more  as  to  the  present  position  of  the  French 
drama.    The  revolution  has  caused  such  a  change  in  public 
opinion,  and  has  emancipated  so  much  the  ideas  of  the 
habitues,  that  authors  must  nm  along  with  the  age,  and 
endeavour  to  find  out  something  novel  and  striking  in  every 
piece  they  produce.     Utility  and  morality  are  thrown  over- 
board, scenic  representation,  and  strange   positions   and 
characters  have  obtained  a  mastery  over  everything  rational 
and  natural :    hence  arise  the  curious  incongruities  and  . 
absurdities  which  encumber  the  Theatre  Frangais  at  the 
present  day,  the  outr^  style  of  drama,  which  is  produced 
to  agree  with  the  corrupt  taste  of  the  times.     Our  own 
stage  is  becoming  infected  with  this  species  of  maladv, 
through  the  numerous  translations  which  come  across  the 
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(iaimel;  the  French  have  the  merit  of  invention,  and  the 
Atglisb  are  foola  enough  to  choose  the  most  deleterious  of 
tlifflreampoiinds  to  minister  to  the  British  nation.  It  is 
troe  that  now  and  then  a  spark  of  national  taate  is  revived, 
tsi  ibe  French  comedy  brings  out  the  master-pieces  of  her 
best  drunatidta,  bat  there  is  no  excitement  attendant  on 
than,  the  house  does  not  fill — the  public  would  prefer  a 
oiod  vaudeville  or  the  nonsense  of  an  opera  comique. 
l?ciytbinff  human  xnust  decline,  but  it  is  hoped  that  when 
tii3  age  of  novel-writing,  bloody-drama-concocting,  extra- 
Tigaat  revolutionlzerSj  has  passed  away,  there  may  dawn 
octkr  era,  when  the  classical  comedy  m  Prance  will  become 
iffthy  of  its  great  founder,  Moli^re. 


Art.  V.--PATR10T8  AND  PROSELYTIZEKS. 

A  Letter  to  Lord  St.  Leonards  on  the  Management  of  the 
Patriotic  Fund,  and  the  Application  of  Public  Moneys 
to  Proselytizing  Purposes.  By  the  Most  Bev  I)r. 
Cullen,  Catholic  Archbishop  oj  Dublin.  Third  edition^ 
enlarged.  Dublin :  James  Duffy-,  7,  Wellin^ifton 
quay,  Publisher  to  his  Grace,  the  Catholic  Archbishop 
of  Dublin.     1857. 

Scarcely  bad  the  festivities  attendant  upon  the  procla- 
mation of  peace  with  Russia  concluded,  when  England  was 
again  disturbed  from  the  repose  she  had  iust  begun  to  enjoy 
by  intelligence  of  a  mutiny  amount  ner  native  troops  in 
India.  At  first  it  was  supposed  to  oe  only  the  disaffection 
of  a  few  companies,  which  the  authority  of  their  officers, 
backed  by  the  vicinity  of  the  European  soldiers,  would 
suffice  to  quell.  But  on  receipt  of  more  precise  informa- 
tion, it  was  discovered  that  the  insubordination  was  more 
extensive  than  the  people  of  these  countries  could  have 
imagined.  Every  mail  brouffht  accounts  of  some  fresh  out- 
break. The  mutineers  murdered  their  officers,  took  pos- 
session of  the  military  stations,  expelled  the  royal  forces, 
and  committed  the  most  frightful  ravages.  Neither  age 
nor  sex  afforded  any  protection  from  their  unbridled  fury. 
Tender  babes,  feeble  old  men,  and  delicate  females,  were 
alike  the  victims  of  their  brutal  violence ;  and  those  who 
escaped  with  life  from  their  ruthless  persecutors,  carried 
with  them  painful  reminiscences  of  the  appalling  scenesi 
through  which  they  had  passed.  »  So  serious  did  the  danger 
appear  to  many,  that  it  was  at  one  time  feared  the  power  of 
England  in  India  was  at  an  end.  But  the  vigour  of  the 
government  at  home,  and  the  good  feeling  manifested  by 
the  native  population  in  India,  combined  to  extinguish  the 
flame  of  insurrection,  which  otherwise  might  have  been 
attended  with  most  disastrous  consequences.  For  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  the  native  population,  except  in  Oude, 
refrained  from  taking  part  in  this  revolt,  and  that  whatever 
atrocities  have  been  committed,  are  attributable  solely  to 
the  savage  cruelty  of  the  Sepoys.  But  although  this  attempt 
has  been  repressed,  and  order  partially  re-established,  the 
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lafoerSi  fiom  the  excesses  of  these  military  rebels,  were 
£Muid  to  be  reduced  to  almost  utter  destitution.    To  alle- 
Tiate  the  misery  of  their  condition,  and  to  compensate,  as 
&ras  possible,  the  losses  they  had  sustained,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  a  national  subscrijption  should  be  organised  to 
pronde  a  fund  f<Mr  the  relief  of  our  fellow-countrymen  in 
tiie  East    Accordingly  a  committee  was  appointed  and 
authorised  to  receive  contributions,  from  those  who  desired 
feD  participate  in  so  praiseworthy  a  project.     This  was  the 
aripn  of  the   "  Indian  Relief  Fund, '  which,  benevolent  in 
hi  inception,  may,  if  judiciously  and  impartially  adminis- 
tered, achieve  the  most  beneficiiQ  results.    To  tms  fund  the 
pe(^e  of  England  contributed  with  their  characteristic 
ffnerosity .     Nor  were  they  alone  in  this  good  work.    For- 
ij^ers,  emulating  the  bright  example,  hastened  to  contri- 
^,  desirous  thereby  to  testify  their  detestation  of  the 
cndties  which  had  been  practised,  and  their  sympathy 
with  those  who  had  endured  such  hardship  through  the  in- 
komaoity  of  the  Sepoys.     One  class  of  the  community, 
however,  kept  aloof,  and  refrained  from  co-operating  in  this 
great  undertaking.    The  Roman  Catholics  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  chiefly  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  re- 
fused to  contribute  to  this  fund.     Such  conduct  naturally 
excited  considerable  comment,  and  a  portion  of  the  press 
did  not  hesitate  to  brand  us  as  ''  Sepoys"  in  feeling,  want- 
ing only  an  opportunity  to  re-enact,  in  these  countries,  the 
fngfatful  scenes  by  which  the  revolt  in  India  had  been 
characterised.     No  doubt  they  hoped,  by  aspersing  our 
motives,  to  weaken  the  effect  and  detract  from  the  value  of 
any  representations  we  mi^ht  make,  as  to  the  causes  which 
had  induced  us  to  act  in  this  manner.     Undeterred,  how- 
ever, by  any  such  disheartenins;  anticipations,  the  Most 
Bev.  Dr.-  Collen,  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
addressed  from  Rome,  whither  he  had  ffone  on  business  con- 
nected with  his  diocese,  a  letter  to  the  Very  Rev.  Monsignor 
Yore,  than  whom  there  is  not  a  more  liberal-minded,  gene- 
nms,   saintly   priest   in    the    Irish   Church,  intimating 
his  Grace's  satisfaction  at  learning  that  a  subscription  was 
about  being  made,  for  the  relief  of  our  fellow-countrvmen 
who  had  been  reduced  to  destitution  by  the  revolt  in  India. 
Having  expressed  his  Grace's  abhorrence  of  the  outrages 
popetrated  hy  the  Sepoys,  his  sincere  sympathy  with  the 

10 
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fiiifferers  from  these  excesses,  and  his  hope  that  the  efforfs 
made  to  relieve  them  might  be  attended  with  success,  the 
Archbishop  thus  proceeds  : — 

However,  before  we  take  any  step  in  the  matter,  or  caU  on  our 
flocks  to  do  so.  perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  inquire  how  the  fund 
about  to  be  raised  is  to  be  managed,  and  whether  there  is  any  danger 
that  it  may  be  applied  by  bigots  to  proselytizing  purposes.  The  re- 
collection of  late  transactions  excites  doubts  in  my  mind  on  this  head. 
In  the  year  1854  you  subscribed  to  the  Patriotic  Fund,  and  you  were 
kind  enough  to  hand  in  my  contribution  for  the  same  object.  I  think, 
also,  that  on  the  same  occasion  the  Catholics  of  Dublin  subscribed 
very  generously  according  to  their  means.  Now,  how  was  that  fund 
managed  ?  You  recollect,  and  Canon  Grimley  recollects,  that  Cath- 
olic clergymen  of  Dublin  applied  to  the  managers  of  the  fund  in 
favour  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  soldiers  killed  in  the  Crimea ;  yet, 
as  far  as  I  could  learn,  not  one  shilling  was  then  obtained  by  such 
applications.  When  relief  was  granted  in  Dublin,  a  parson  was 
always  employed  to  administer  it ;  and  I  have  heard  that  he  generally 
selected  a  Protestant  church  or  vestry  as  the  place  for  dolinff  it  out, 
thus  compelling  poor  Catholic  widows  to  undergo  the  mortification 
of  visiting  a  house  of  worship  which  it  is  against  their  feelings  and 
conscience  ever  to  enter,  and  perhaps  of  waiting  for  him  there  before 
they  could  see  the  agent  from  whom  they  were  to  receive  assistance. 
You  will  also  recollect  that  the  good  Sisters  of  Mercy,and  of  St.  Clare, 
and  other  religious  communities,  offered  their  services  to  the  mana- 
gers of  the  Patriotic  Fund,  for  the  education,  at  a  very  trifling  ex- 
pense, of  the  female  orphans  of  the  Catholic  soldiers.  Answers  were 
sent  to  their  proposals,  but  I  believe  there  was  not  one  single  orphan 
committed  to  their  care  in  Dublin,  and  I  suppose  the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  rest  of  Ireland.  Nor  is  it  to  be  imagined  that  the  pro- 
posals of  the  good  sisters  were  rejected  for  want  of  funds.  There 
was  an  abundance  of  money  in  the  hands  of  the  committee  ;  but  in 
the  impartial  exercise  of  their  powers,  they  thought  fit  to  apply  it  to 
the  erection  or  endowment  of  Protestant  institutions.  The  Tiroes  of 
the  9th  of  June«  1856  (if  I  well  recollect)  informed  us  that  the  com- 
mittee assigned  £140,000  or  £  5,000  per  annum,  for  the  education  of 
300  daughters  of  sailors  and  soldiers,  together  with  jC20,000  for  a 
house  and  grounds.  As  nearly  one-half  of  the  army  consist  of  Cath- 
olics, very  probably  one*half  of  the  orphans  to  be  received  in  the 
projected  house  will  be  of  the  same  religion.  Now,  let  me  ask,  how 
many  Catholics  will  be  employed  in  superintending  the  education  of 
these  Catholic  children  ?  Most  probably  there  wul  not  be  even  one ; 
and,  under  such  circumstances,  what  chance  will  the  poor  children 
have  of  retaining  the  religion  of  their  fathers  ? 

<*  Besides  the  grant  of  £160,000,  just  mentioned,  the  Times  of  the 
same  date  informs  us  that  an  endowment  of  £25,000  was  granted  to 
the  Wellington  College ;  £3,000  to  the  Cambridge  Asylum  for 
widows ;  to  the  naval  school  at  New  Cross  ;  £5,000  to  the  female 
school  at  Richmond ;  and  £5,000  to  the  naval  and  military 
schools  at  Plymoth  and  Portsmouth.— These  seem  to  be  all 
grants    to    Protestant    institutions    and  for  Protestant  education. 
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KoC  a  fliiliuig  Toted,  it  would  appear,  to  give  a  Catholic  education 
to  Catholic  orphaos ! 

I  tm  mo9t  auxioas  that  everything  possible  should  be  done  to  re- 
Cere  the  sufferers  in  India  ;  let  us,  however,  have  some  security  that 
tbe  fands  collected  will  not  be  applied  to  the  foundation  of  Protestant 
anloma  for  the  perversion  of  poor  Catholic  orphans.  The  manage- 
BCDtof  tbe  Patriotic  Fund  snows  how  necessary  it  is  for  us  to  be 
csotioQS.  The  continual  complaints  of  Catholic  bishops  and  mission- 
iries  in  India  about  the  attempts  made  by  the  East  India  Company 
to  proselytize,  should  increase  our  alarm.  Bead  Doctor  Fennelly's 
Ute  ptmphlet,  and  you  will  see  to  what  an  extent  that  Company  haS' 
ittempted  to  promote  Protestantism  by  perverting  the  orphans  of 
Insh  Catholic  soldiers.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  proper  time  for 
cMtting  to  a  fair  understanding  about  these  matters  is  before  any 
fmd  is  collected. 

lie  PAUL  OULLEN. 

The  Canon  Qrimley  here  referred  to,  is  a  highly  respect* 
li-le  and  most  estimable  clergyman,  who  officiates  as  Roman 
(itholic  chaplain  to  the  Dublin  garrison,  we  may  say 
without  remuneration^  for  there  is,  we  believe,  no  specific 
iom  allotted  for  Ms  services,  and  the  paltry  pittance  anna- 
lUv  paid  by  government  to  the  parish  priest  for  the  use  of 
bid  church,  is  by  him,  with  Canon  Grimley's  assent,  handed 
oTer,  minus  the  income  tax,  which  the  authorities  deduct, 
to  an  institution  devoted  to  the  education  of  deaf  and  dumb 
children*  This  letter  of  die  Archbishop  created  not  a  little 
Benaition.  The  press  ransacked  its  vocabulary  of  vitupera- 
tion for  insulting  epithets  to  heap  upon  him.  "  The  Ultra* 
montane  Sepoy, '  was  too  mild  a  term  to  be  applied  to  one 
who  had  presumed  to  question  the  management  of  a  fund 
administered  under  a  KoysJ  Commission.  His  style  was 
mtirised,  but  his  facts  could  not  be  disproved.  There  they 
are,  challenging  denial,  yet  remaining  uncontradicted.  If  his 
Grace  8  statistics,  extracted  from  the  authorised  report  of 
the  Roval  Patriotic  Commissioners,  published  in  the  2h?ies 
of  the  9th  of  June,  1856,  be  true,  his  accusation  is  well- 
fonnded ;  if  false,  they  can  be  easily  shown  to  be  so,  not, 
however,  by  a  vague  assertion  of  his  being  ill-informed 
upon  a  subject  with  which  every  reader  of  the  limes  must 
have  been  acquainted,  but  by  the  production  of  the  correct 
report,  stating  the  manner  in  which  the  various  sums,  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Royal  Commissioners,  were  allocated. 
The  latter  course  has  not,  and  could  not,  have  been  pursued, 
snd,  therefore,  we  are  justified  in  regarding  his  Grace's 
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stateinoTit  as  true.  If  so  how  do  the  Coiuuiissioners  stand 
in  relation  to  the  public  ?  The  Commissioners  were  ap- 
pointed by  her  Majesty,  as  the  head  of  the  state,  trustees, 
to  administer  a  fund,  subscribed  by  the  nation,  for  certain 
specified  purposes.  How  has  that  trust  been  carried  out  ? 
W  as  it  the  intention  of  the  contributors  to  that  fund,  that  it 
should  be  allocated  to  Protestant  institutions  and  to  Protes- 
tant purposes  solely ,  or  was  it  not  rather  intended  to  provide 
for  (lio  education  or  maintenance  of  those  who  had  been 
d<^prived  of  their  parents  or  husbands  by  death  in  battle,  or 
while  on  active  service  in  the  field  ?  Surely  the  latter. 
And  if  so  then  the  Commissioners  were  thereby  placed  in 
WiQ.  position  of  those  protectors  whom  death  had  taken  away, 
and  were  bound  to  see  that  the  survivors,  the  objects  of 
national  bounty,  should  not  be  prejudiced  by  the  loss  they 
had  sustained,  which  loss  the  Commissioners  were  appointeid 
in  some  measure  to  supply.  If  then  the  Commissioners 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  considered  it  competent  to 
them  to  allot  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  to  institutions 
confessedly  Protestant,  surely  it  was  within  the  scope  of 
their  authority  to  allot  a  proportionate  sum  for  the  mainte- 
nance or  education  of  the  Catholic  widows  and  orphans  of 
Catholic  soldiers  who  fell  in  the  Crimea.  This  they  did  not 
do,  and  what  appears  as  the  result  ?  Out  of  seven  hundred 
orphans,  dependant  upon  the  charity  of  the  country,  six 
hundred  and  eighty-six  have  been  sent  to  these  schools 
endowed  by  the  Commissioners,  while  but  tourteen  have 
been  permitted  to  be  educated  in  Catholic  institutions  and 
this  not  without  a  struggle. 

Such  is  the  report  up  to  November  last ;  since  then  a  few 
more  children  have  been  rescued  from  these  patriotic  prose- 
ly tizers.  Now  estimating  at  the  lowest  calculation  the  rela- 
tvie  numbers  of  Irish  Catholics  in  the  English  army  (say 
one  third)  and  certainly  it  will  appear  that  the  number  of 
children  educated  as  Catholics  shows  a  startling  dispro- 
portion, a  disproportion  not  borne  out  by  the  statistics  of 
any  other  class  of  her  majesty's  subjects  in  which  a  similar 
relativeness  exists.  We  would  not  object  to  the  course 
adopted  bythe  commissioners  had  we  any  guarantee  that  Ca- 
tholic teachers  would  be  appointed  in  proportion  to  the 
Catholic  pupils.  But  even  this  poor  consolation  is  denied 
us.     And  what,  let  us  ask,  will  be  the  character  of  the  reU- 
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gfous  edn^Uion,  without  wbich  all  secular  teaching  is  worse 
tb^  ufieless,  given  by  Protestants  to  Catholics  ?     How  can 
the  former  conscientiously  teach  tlie  latter  doctrines  they 
bdiete  to  be  erroneous?  Can  it  be  supposed  that  the  deport- 
ment of  these  Protestant  teachers  while  discharging  this,  to 
tbem irksome  duty, will  be  such  as^to  impress  their  hearers 
with  a  proper  respect  for  those  sacred  mysteries  which  Ca- 
diolics  hold  in  such  deep  revernce,  but  which  they  have  been 
taught  to  scoff  at  and  ridicule  ?     How  will  these  teachers 
be  able  to  define  **  Faith/*  which  Catholics  look  upon  as  a 
gift  from  heaven,  a  divine  virtue  which  can  come  only  from 
(lod,  whereas  one  of  the  great  luminaries  of  the  church  of 
^t^imd,**^  an   archbishop,  has  declared  it  to  be  merely  a 
**fmms9  in  listening  to  evidence^  and  judging  accordingly 
vihout  beinff  carried  away  by  prejudice  and  inclination  ?*' 
"km  could    they  explain   to  their  class  that  tremendous 
arstery  in   which  Catholics  believe  the  living  God  to  be 
<j£a«d  up,  in  an  unbloody  manner,  as  a  propitiatary  sacri- 
Jicefor  the  sins  of  the  world,  when  their  pirinciples  compel 
ikm  to  regard  the  **  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper"  as 
bat  a  memorial  of  that  great  sacrifice  consummated  on 
Calvary  ?    The  effect  of  Baptism,  the  efficacy  of  penance, 
the  authority  of  the  church,  the  necessity  of  good  works, 
tke  number  of  the  sacraments,  devotion  to  the  ever  Blessed 
Virgin,  Ac. — these  being  matters  in  regard  to  which  both 
parties  are  at  issue,  sound  views  according  to  Catholic  the- 
oiogv  could   not   be  infused  into   the  minds  of  Catholic 
pQpHs  by  Protestant  professors..    And  then  what  influence 
would  such  teaching,  even  supposing  it  to  be  given  with  ac- 
curacy,  from  such  lips  have  upon  the  moral  sense  of    the 
pi2|Hls?     Would  it  not  be  calculated  to  infect  their  youthful 
minds  with  indifferentism  or  infidelity  when  they  heard  doc- 
tnoes  opposed  to  the  principles  of  their  masters,  promul- 
gated for  money  ?  And  further  will  it  not  occur  to  the  most 
shallow  thinker  that  Catholics  would  not  be  justified  in  per- 
mittiag  their  children  to  be  taught  by  such  masters  ?     it 
may  be  said  that  Protestants,  believing  their  religion  to  be 
the  true  one,  are  bound  to  make  every  effort  to  induce  those 
not  belonging  to  their  communion,  to  renounce  the  errors 
in  which  they  have  been  brought  up,  and  enter  within  that 
fold  wherein  is  safety.     But  the  answer  to  this  is  plain  and 

•  Dr.  Whately. 
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simple.  In  the  first  place,  Protestants  hold  that  salvation  is 
attainable  outside  their  church.  In  the  second  place.  Ca- 
tholics believe  as  firmly  as  do  Protestants,  that  their  church 
is  the  true  church,  "  the  pillar  and  the  ground  of  truth," 
and  are  therefore  as  anxious  to  preserve  their  children  in 
that  faith  as  the  Protestants  can  be  to  induce  them  to  depart 
from  it;  and  finally, the  patriotic  commission  was  placed  by 
the  country  in  loco  parentis y  and  therefore  it  was  the  busi- 
ness of  this  body  to  enquire  into  the  religious  belief  of  the 
parent  whose  paternal  care  and  duty  they  were  elected  to 
discharge,  and  it  was  one  of  the  obligations  contracted  by 
the  committee  on  accepting  the  appointment,  to  see  that  the 
children  who  had  been  made  a  charge  for  them  should  be 
placed  in  such  institutions  as  those  in  which,  had  the  father 
survived,  theywould  have  been  placed ;  that  they  should  re- 
ceive such  an  education  as  their  fathers  would  have  desired, 
and  that  such  a  sum  should  be  allocated  as  would  be  sufii- 
cient  to  carry  out  these  objects. 

The  commissioners  should  never  have  allowed  the  autho- 
rity with  which  they  were  invested,  and  the  influence  which 
the  power  of  the  purse  too  often,  unhappily,  confers,  to  be 
wrested  from  the  legitimate  purpose  for  which  they  were 
intended,  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  aims  of  a  bigoted 
faction.  But  we  fear  that  the  characteristics  of  ponticai 
ambition  which  the  dramatist  describes  when  he  says 

"Comprendi 
Che  Tuomo  ambizioso  e  uom  crudele 
Tra  le  sue  mire  di  grandezza  e  lui 
Metti  il  capo  del  padre  e  del  fratello 
Calcherd  Tuno  e  Taltro  :  e  fara  d'ambo 
Sgabello  ai  piedi  per  salir  sublime,'* 

may  with  equal  truth  be  attributed  to  religious  fanaticism. 
For  that,  too,  tramples  under  foot  all  the  relations  which 
society  considers  binding,  disregards  the  obligation  of  the 
most  sacred  trust,  and  perverts  man's  noblest  tendencies  to 
the  accomplishment  of  its  nefarious  projects. 

The  question  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  particular  reli- 
gions was  not  intended,  and  should  not  be  permitted,  to  be 
an  element  in  the  allotment  of  the  patriotic  fund.  Had  these 
children  been  the  ofispring  of  Mahommedan  parents,  we 
conceive  the  committee  were  bound  to  have  them  reared  in 
those  particular  principles. 
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If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Cominisdioners,  in  a  spirit  of 
eofflpromifle,  order  that  there  shall  be  no  religious  teaching 
in  those  schools,  but  that  eaph  may  pursue  his  own  coui*se 
without  let  or  hindrance,  what  an  awful  responsibility  do 
ihey  not  contract.  **  Train  up  a  child,"  says  the  wise  man. 
T«,  like  a  tender  sapling  he  must  be  trained.  The  evil 
excrescences  which  a  nature  prone  to  sin  necessai'ily  pro- 
docea  must  be  pruned,  the  wayward  tendencies  of  childhood 
most  be  checked,  in  his  weakness  he  must  be  propped  up  : 
tie  irregrolaritics  incident  to  youth  must  be  corrected,  and 
iLe  emotions,  the  feelings,  the  talents,  the  aspirations,  must 
be  watched,  cherished,  directed  to  just  purposes,  and  limited 
viilun  proper  bounds,  to  the  end  that  a  well-ordered  and 
'itfalthy  maturity  may  be  developed.  This  desirable  result 
•aa  be  attained  only  by  a  religious  and  literary  education 
ci&bined.  So  necessary  indeed  has  this  combination  been 
cstaidered,  that  some  of  our  ablest  statesmen  hav  e  not  hesi- 
lated  to  declare  religion  an  essential  part  of  everything  wor- 
thy of  the  name  of  education.  In  a  debate  in  tbellouse  of 
Commons,  on  the  subject  of  separate  grants  to  the  schools  of 
etch  religious  denomination,  Lord  Morpeth  (now  Earl  of 
Carlisle),  is  reported  to  have  said :  "  We  might  have  taken 
i  miifonn  scheme,  in  which  we  might  have  prescribed  the 
89une  coarse  to  all  alike  without  adverting  to  the  existing 
methods,  and  without  adopting  any  special  method  of  reli- 
ffiaus  teaching ;  but  I  believe,  in  my  conscience,  tliat  such 
A  plan  would  not  have  met  with  the  consent  either  of  par- 
liament or  of  the  people."  The  religious  education  here  men- 
tioned and  alluded  to  by  those  to  whom  we  shall  immedi- 
ately refer,  does  not  consist  in  merely  telling  children  **  to 
be  good,"  they  must  be  taught  how.  Strong  principles  of 
Tinue  must  be  inculcated ;  the  temptations  and  difliculties 
which  beset  the  path  of  life  should  be  pointed  out ;  courage 
to  resist  and  fortitude  to  bear  with  those  besetting  evils  of 
thdr  career,  should  be  carefully  instilled  into  their  youth- 
ful hearts.  In  the  same  debate  Lord  Mahon  said  :  *"  For 
kis  own  part  he  considered  that  if  the  state  should  confine 
itself  to  secular  education,  without  associating  it  with  reli- 

Eon,  it  would  be  doing  absolutely  worse  than  nothing." 
ord  John  Bussell  said:  ''  1  do  not  think  that  the  future 
minister,  contemplated  by  the  honorable  member  (Mr. 
Roebuck),  is  likeJy  to  have  a  very  long  tenure  of  power,  if 
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*  vote  for  education  without  religion*  should  be  placed  on 
his  banner,  and  that  schools  entirely  secular  should  be  es- 
tablished by  the  state.**  Sir  Robert  Peel  thus  spoke  ;  "  I 
am  for  a  religious,  as  opposed  to  a  secular,  education.  I 
do  not  think  that  a  secular  education  would  be  acceptable 
to  the  people  of  this  country.  I  believe,  as  the  noble  Lord 
(John  Ilussell)  has  said,  that  such  an  education  is  only  half 
an  education,  but  with  the  most  important  half  neglected/' 

Need  we  add  anything  to  these  observations.     Surely 
nothing  can  be  more  conclusive.    And  the  necessity  of  a 
religious  education  being  admitted,  the  question  arises,  does 
the  term  "  reliffious  education"  apply  to  every  other  sect^ 
and  exclude  only  the  members  of  the  Catholic  persuasion. 
We  apprehend  that  such  a  distinction  was  never  contem- 
platea  by  the  legislature,  for  in  the  measure  which  gave 
rise  to  the  above  quoted  speeches,  the  rights  of  the  Catholics 
are  fiilly  recognised.    The  teaching  in  their  schools,  en-- 
dowed  by  this  act,  is  Catholic,  and  everything  connected 
with  the  system  Catholic.    Yet  in  this  great  public  body, 
acting  under  the  sanction  of  a  royal  commission,  the  rights 
of  the  Catholic  children  of  Catholic  soldiers  are  disregarded. 
It  is  a  principle  of  the  constitution  that  the  child  should  be 
brought  up  in  the  religion  of  the  father,  but  notwithstanding 
this  well-established  rule,  the  children  of  poor  Catholic 
soldiers  are  seized  upon  by  the  proselytizing  amnts  of  the 
commissioners,  and  compelled  either  to  forfeit  cQl  chance  of 
protection  or  abandon  their  faith.     Such  is  the  fate  which 
England  has  ordained  for  the  children  of  those  brave  sol- 
diers who  have  shed  their  blood  in  copious  streams  to  defend 
her  empire,  increase  her  dominion,  and  exalt  her  power. 

The  letter  of  his  Grace  the  Archbishop,  above  quoted,  drew 
forth  from  Liord  St.  Leonards  a  statement,  in  the  form  of  a 
note,  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  limes,  and  published  in 
that  influential  and  authoritative  journal.  This  statement 
attributes  to  the  Archbishop,  notwithstanding  his  Grace*s 
express  declaration  to  the  contrary,  a  desire  to  "induce 
Roman  Catholics  to  withhold  their  aid  from  the  Relief 
Fund  for  the  sufferers  in  India."  Lest  we  might  inadver- 
tently omit  any  material  part  of  this  statement,  we  give  hia 
lordship's  letter  in  extenso ; — 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Times. 

i  bave  just  read  with  much  sarprise  and  regret  the  con  ten  t6  of  a 
letter  ia  jour  joiumal  of  this  morning,  written  by  Archbishop  Gullen, 
dued  from  Rome,  and  addressed  to  one  of  his  vicars-general,  with 
the  object,  as  it  seems,  of  inducing  Roman  Catholics  to  withhold  their 
aid  from  the  Relief  Fund  for  the  sufferers  in  India.     If  he  really 
bdiefes  that  there   is  danger  that  the  fund  may  be  applied  '  by 
bfgoU  to  proselytising  purposes,'  his  better  course  would  be  to  raise 
bf  the  subscriptions  of  Koman  Catholics  a  separate  fund  for  the  relief 
of  the  ni£ferers  of  their  own  persuasion,  in  that  respect  following 
araareotly  the  example  of  a  higher  authority  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
dhoreii.    But  could  anything  be  more  unwise  ?    Is  this  a  moment  to 
M  a  drop  to  the  cup  of  bitterness  between  the  two  churches  ?     The 
ksrt  of  every  man  beats  warmly  in  favour  of  our  suffering  and  brave 
soUiers  and  fellow-subjects  in  India,  without  reference  to  creed.     I 
aoaot  believe  that  any  subscriber  has  considered  whether  his  dona* 
Mn  will  relieve  a  Protestant  or  a  Roman  Catholic.     The  Sultan  of 
Tvkey  has  set  us  an  example  in  his  munificent  subscription  which 
Dsj  make  os  Christians  ashamed  of  insisting  upon  differences  between 
esr  churches  as  a  ground  for  not  subscribing  to  the  general  fund, 
ftoman  Catholic  equally  with  Protestant  blood  has  been  freely  shed 
vith  8  noble  daring  in  defence  of  our  sovereignty  in  the  East.    Christ- 
iios  of  all  denominations  have  suffered  torture  and  death  in  their 
Boet  savage  forms,  and  the  object  of  the  subscribers  is  to  alleviate 
the  iuffering  of  those  who  survive.     It  is  treason  to  humanity  to 
nppose  that  the  fund  will  not  be  honestly  dedicated  to  the  sacred 
sorposes  for  which  it  is  designed.    Still,  I  should  not  have  felt  it  my 
duty  to  make  any  remark  on  Dr.  Cul  en's  letter,  had  he  abstained 
from  attacking  the  management  of  the  Patriotic  Fund  as  regards  the 
mlovs  and  orphans  of  Roman  Catholic  soldiers  during  the  period  I 
ksd  the  honor  of  being  chiUrman  of  the  executive  and  finance  com- 
mittee.   According  to  his  statement,  applications  were  made  by 
Cstholic  clergymen  of  Dublin  to  the  manager  of  the  fund,  in  favor 
of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  soldiers  killed  in  the  Crimea,  yet,  as  far 
as  be  could  leam^  not  one  shilling  was  then  obtained  by  such  appli- 
cations.    Now,  I  assert  that  no  application  for  the  relief  of  any  widow 
or  orphan  of  a  soldier  killed  in  the  Crimea  was  ever  rejected  or  ne- 
fleetedi  although  1  think  it  probable  that  applications  by  Roman 
Catholic  clergymen  of  Dublin  for  money  to  be  remitted  to  them  for 
^tribution  by  them  among  claimants  of  their  own  creed  were  not 
complied  with.    But  I  say,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  in 
diitributing  relief  no  question  ever  arose  as  to  the  religious  persuasion 
of  the  cUimanty  except  so  far  as  to  make  the  mode  of  payment  as 
agreeable  as  it  might  be  to  the  recipient.    Archbishop  Cullen  then 
states  that  when  relief  was  granted  in  Dublin,  a  parson  was  always 
amployed  to  administer  it,  and  he  had  heard  that  he  generally  selected 
a  Protestant  church  or  vestry  as  the  place  of  doling  it  out.    I  never 
beard,  during  the  many  months  of  my  attendance  on  the  duties  of 
d;  office  as  chairman  of  the  committee,  any  complaint  of  the  manner 
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of  the  distribution,  and  the  payments  were  made  by  the  paymasters 
of  pensions  wherever  their  services  could  be  obtained,  and  always  so 
as  to  meet  the  convenience  of  the  claimants  as  far  as  might  be.  Dr. 
Cullen  then  refers  to  the  manner  in  which  the  funds  were  ultimately 
allotted,  and  he  says  that  they  seem  to  be  all  grants  to  Protestant 
institutions  aod  Protestant  purposes.  This  only  proves  that  Dr. 
Gullen  is  writing  from  Rome  upon  a  subject  dear  to  England  and 
Ireland,  in  regard  to  which  he  is  ill-informed.  At  every  step  care 
has  been  taken  to  extend  the  same  relief  to  the  widows  and  children 
of  Roman  Catholics  as  to  those  of  Protestants.  But  while  religious 
belief  forms  no  element  in  the  claim  to  relief,  due  regard  has  been 
paid  to  the  religious  feelings  and  education  of  the  Roman  Catholics. 
Some  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  a  separate  allotment  out  of  the 
fund,  to  be  managed  by  a  committee  of  Roman  Catholic  gentlemen, 
for  the  relief  of  Roman  Catholic  objects  in  Ireland  ;  but  this  was  re- 
sisted,  and  I  certainly  understood  that  the  arrangements  as  they  now 
stand  satisfied  all  classes  and  every  denomination  of  Christians.  If 
the  charge  of  unfair  conduct  in  regard  to  relief  from  the  Patriotic 
Fund  should  be  persisted  in,  it  may  be  found  necessary  to  enter  more 
particularly  into  facts,  in  order  to  vindicate  the  conduct  of  the  com- 
mittee, which,  up  to  this  moment  has  never  been  impeached. 

*'  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  St.  Leonards. 

•'  Boyle  Farm,  October  5." 

This  letter  it  will  be  apparent  does  not  touch  the  real 
point  at  issue,  it  keeps  wide  of  the  question,  it  indulges  in 
imputations  for  which  there  is  no  ground,  and  proposes  that 
a  course  should  be  adopted  which  the  writer  immediatelj 
scouts  as  most  unwise  Ilis  lordship  charges  the  Arch- 
bishop with  **  treason  to  humanity"  in  supposing  that  the 
fund  will  not  be  properly  applied,  and  asks,  **is  this  a 
moment  to  add  a  drop  to  the  cup  of  bitterness  between' the 
two  churches  ?"  The  insinniation  contained  in  this  question 
is  most  unfair,  for  it  assumes  that  the  Archbishop  intended 
to  produce,  by  his  letter,  such  an  effect.  'To  us,  who  have 
attentively  read  his  Grace's  communication  to  the  Very 
Reverend  Monsignor  Yore,  it  seems  that  his  Grace's  inten- 
tion was  quite  the  contrary,  and  that  his  desire,  as  manifested 
by  his  letter,  was,  that  in  the  removal  of  the  doubts  enter- 
tained by  his  flock  as  to  the  proper  administration  of  the 
Patriotic  fund,  such  an  explanatioix  of  the  course  pursued 
y  the  commissioners  and  their  agents  might  be  afforded  as 
would  extinguish  that  **  bitterness"  which  his  lordship 
affirms  to  exist  between  the  churches,  and  dispose  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  to  contribute  to  the  Indian  relief  fund.  His 
lordship  proceeds,  writing  at  random^  upon  this  subject.  The 
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fflanner  in  which  he  tries  to  eyade  the  statistics  of  his  Grace 
IB  really  unworthyof  a  person  occupying  the  high  position 
of  his  lopcbhip.    He  says,  "  Dr  Cnllen  then  refers  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  fands  were  ultimately  allotted,  and  he 
says,  that  they  seem  to  be  all  grants  to  Protestant  institu- 
tions and  Protestant  purposes.'    This  only  proves  that  Dr. 
Collen  is  vnriting    mm  Borne  upon  a  subject  dear  to 
fiogland  and  Ireland,  in  regard  to  which  he  is  ill-informed." 
Any  unprejudiced  person  can  see  the  drift  of  this  obser^ 
Tstion :  it  ia  a  base  attempt  to  pander  to  the  anti-Boman 
passions  of  Englishmen.     How  locality  can  affect  the  exis- 
tence or  non-6JListence  of  a  fact  we  are  really  at  a  loss  to 
ddennine.     But  his  lordship,  seeing  he  could  not  deny  the 
statement  made  by  the  Archbishop,  and  knowing  the  anti- 
padty  that  exists  in  the  minds  of  most  Englishmen  towards 
my  person  or  anything  connected  with  Bome,  hoped  to 
acape  from  the  difficulty  in  which  he  found  himself  by  an 
appeal  to  the  fanaticism  of  English  bigots.     Such  a  subter- 
fage  will  not  avail ;  for,  though  at  particular  periods  oppo- 
sition to  Bomanism  may  cloud  the  judgment  and  obscure 
tor  a  time  the  reason  of  the  English  people,  still  their  sense 
of  justice  and  love  for  impartiality  is  too  aeeply  rooted  to  per- 
mit any  mere  feeling  of  antagonism  to  impede  the  due  course 
of  unbiassed  opinion.     The  English  people  value  too  highly 
the  privilege  of  firee  utterance  which  they  possess  to  allow 
themselves  to  be  induced  to  yield  up  that  right  by  the  cajole- 
ries of  the  most  skilful  charlatan.   The  Archbishop,  confident 
in  the  correctness  of  his  figures,  tries  to  convince  their  judg- 
ments and  their  reason.  Lord  St.  Leonards,  conscious  of  the 
weakness  of  the  cause  he  has  undertaken  to  advocate,  appeals 
to  their  prejudices  and  their  passions.  Let  us  not  be  supposed 
to  question  the  right  of  the  English  people  to  indulge  feelings 
of  dislike  towaris  Bome  as  the  city  of  the  Pontiffs ;  we 
consider  the  feeling  as  the  result  of  a  groundless  prejudice, 
but  they  no  doubt  think  themselves  justified  in  fostering  that 
eentiment ;  we  do,  however,  most  strongly  object  to  public 
men  endeavouring  to  excite  those  feelings  by  inconse- 
quential reasoning,  seeking  to  import  partizanship  into  a 
case  from  which  it  should  be  sedulously  excluded.    To 
prove  that  we  were  justified  in  attributing  to  his  lordship 
a  desire  to  enlist  the  popular  prejudice  in  his  favour,  it  will 
be  sufficient  for  us  to  point  out  the  character  of  his  argu- 
ment.    The  Most  Beverend   Dr.  Cullen  made  a  certain 
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statement  which  his  lordship  does  not  attempt  to  displace, 
but  contents  himself  with  saying,  "  this  cmly  proves  that 
Dr.  Gullen  is  writing  from  Itome  upon  a  subject  dear  to 
England  and  Ireland,  in  regard  to  which  he  is  ill-infonaed. ' 
How  such  a  deduction  can  be  drawn  we  cannot  conceive 
What  proves  that  "  Dr.  Cullen  is  writing  from  Rome  ?" 
The  statement  ?  If  so  it  would  follow  that  a  fact,  which  is  ad- 
mitted to  be  afact  by  theKeport  of  the  PatrioticCommissioners, 
ceases  to  be  such  when  the  person  who  reiterates  the  fact  dates 
his  letterfrom'' Rome."  Ifhis  lordship  mean  this  it  is  absurd  ; 
if  he  do  not  mean  this,  he  means  nothing.     But  his  lord- 
ship, we  are  sure,  never  contemplated  any  such  fallacy  ;  the 
predominant  idea  in  his  mind  was,  to  create  against  the 
writer  such  a  sentiment  in  the  minds  of  his  readers  as 
would  disincline  them  to  lend  a  favourable  ear  to  any  fiiture 
representations.     This  was  the  reason  why  his  lordship 
placed  in  antithetical  proximity  Home  and  England.    Then 
comes  the  appendix  ^'  in  regard  to  which  he  is  Hl-informed." 
This  is  only  filling  stuff",  for  his  lordship  knew  very  well 
that  his  Grace,  in  common  with  others,  her  Majesty  s  sub- 

{'ects  at  least,  was  in  full  possession  of  the  facts  disclosed 
>y  the  report,  perhaps  signed  by  his  lordship,  and  it  would 
be  rather  too  much  to  expect  an  intelligent  reader  to  believe 
that  his  Grace  was  ignorant  of  the  contents  of  a  report  in 
which  so  many  of  his  flock  were  concerned,  published  in 
the  newspapers  fifteen  months  previous  to  the  date  of  his 
Grace's  letter.  It  was  a  nasty  little  trick,  natural  enough, 
perhaps,  in  a  petty  fogging  attorney  of  the  Old  Bailey,  but 
most  unbecoming  in  a  distinguished  member  of  the  House 
of  Peers. 

With  regard  to  his  lordship's  understanding  that  the 
arrangements  satisfied  aU  classes  and  every  denomina- 
tion of  christians,  "  we  fear  he  was  ill-informed  ;"  if  indeed 
his  lordship  includes  Roman  Catholics  in  any  denomination 
ofChristians.  Any  delusion  under  which  his  lordship  may 
have  laboured  on  this  subject  must  have  been  removed  by 
the  letter  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  which  we  subjoin  : 

**  Norrdk  house, 

Wednesday,  October  7,  1857. 
'•Mr  Lord, 

'*  I  have  just  read  your  lordship's  letter  to  the  Evening  Mail 
animadverting  upon  a  pa'^toral  isued  by  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Cullen. 
I  do  not  write  for  the  purpose  of  commenting  upon  the  general  merits 
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«f  tli«  Archbiaikop'a  pa&toralf  or  of  yoar  lordahip's  letter  ;  but  I  can- 
so(  allow  TOOT  lordsnip  to  continue  in  the  belief  that  the  arrange- 
Dstft  of  tne  Patriotic  Fund,  as  they  now  stand,  satisfy  all  classes  and 
rrery  denomination  of  Christians.  To  the  Roman  Catholics  those 
STsngeacBts  are  exceedingly  UDsatisftu^ry,  and  I  shall  feel  much 
oU%ed  to  your  lordship  if  you  will  in  the  ensuinff  session  of  Parlia- 
meat  move  for  returns  upon  the  subject,  so  as  to  lay  before  the  pub* 
lie  the  manner  in  which  the  large  sums  intrusted  to  the  Commissioners 
cf  the  Patriotic  Fund  have  been  dealth  with,  and  thus  to  show  how 
far  GWtholic  feelings  have  been  respected  in  their  distribution.  1  feel 
it  my  dnty  to  make  this  statement  with  reference  to  your  lordship's 
Wtter,  and  to  give  it  similar  publicity. 

*'  I  have  the  honor  to  be^  my  lord,  faithfully  yours, 

"  Norfolk. 
"The  Lord  St.  Leonards,  etc." 

The  returns  recommended  in  this  letter,  and  afterwards  in 
lj.?d  3t.  Leonards'  reply,  partially  promised,  we  believe  have 
l»*a  prepared,  but  as  they  are  not  yet  before  the  public,  we 
cannot  comment  upon  them.  To  the  above  letter  of  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  Lord  St.  Leonards  sent  the  following 
iniwer: — 


(< 


Boyle  Farm,  October  10. 
**  Mt  Lokd, 

**  I  hare  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  Grace's 
Wtt»r.  I  believe  that  the  manner  in  which  the  sums  intrusted  to  the 
Ceaunissioners  of  the  Patriotic  Fund  have  been  dealt  with,  as  far  as 
they  have  been  finally  appropriated,  is  already  before  the  public ;  but 
the  Royal  Commissioners  will,  no  doubt,  reassemble  before  the  meet- 
ing of  parliament,  when  your  Qrace*s  letter  to  me  can  be  brought 
and^r  their  consideration. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  my  lord,  your  Grace's  faithful  servant, 

"  St.  Leonards. 

•'  The  DuVe  of  Norfolk." 

We  give  this  correspondence  at  large,  in  order  that  the 
pablic  may  understand  the  condition  of  the  question,  at  the 
time  the  Archbishop  addressed  to  Lord  St.  Leonards  the 
letter  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  paper. 

Sach,  then  was  the  position  in  which  matters  stood  at  the 
lone,  when  the  Archbishop,  having  returned  from  BomCi 
pablished  an  answer  to  the  observations  of  Lord  St.  Leo- 
Daid*s.  His  Grace's  long  absence  in  the  Eternal  City,  and 
the  time  required  to  collect,  and  arrange  the  documents 
upon  which  llis  allegations  were  founded,  prevented  hid  Grace 
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from  replying  to  the  statements  of  his  Lordship  as  speedily 
as  was  desirable.  This  delay  led  those  journals  hostile  to  his 
Grace  to  indulge  in  many  a  sneer  at  his  Grace's  want  of  pru- 
dence in  preferring  chains  he  was  not  able  to  substan- 
tiate, and  many  of  tnem  declared  he  had  abandoned  the  con- 
test :  boldly  asserted  that  his  accusations  were  ground- 
less, and  vauntingly  dared  him  to  the  proof.  Had  his  Grace 
allowed  the  letter  of  Lord  St.  Leonards  to  remain  unan- 
swered, abandoned  things  to  their  natural  course  and  left  the 
vindication  of  his  first  letter  to  time  and  the  progress  of  events, 
he  would  have  been  justified  in  so  doina.  For  his  Grace's 
statements  had  not  been  denied,  nor  his  allegations  disproved 
But  his  Grace  considered  that  he  might  be  thought  wanting 
in  courtesy  to  the  Commissioners,  did  he  not  proclaim 
the  circumstances  which  had  induced  him  to  make  so  serious 
a  charge  against  a  public  body.  Little  did  those  newspapers 
wliich  prematurely  proclaimed  a  victory  understand  the 
character  of  him  over  whom  they  rashly  triumphed.  Fear  he 
knows  not.  His  Grace  is  not  one  to  stultify  himself,  by  state- 
ments unadvisedly  put  forward  and  hastily  withdrawn.  He 
never  complains  without  cause ;  never  makes  a  statement, 
the  accuracy  of  which  can  be  questioned,  nor  prefers  a  charge, 
the  validity  of  which  can  be  impugned.  He  thoroughly  sifts 
the  circumstances  of  every  case  upon  which  he  is  required 
to  form  a  judraient,  and  convinces  himself,  beyond  the  moral 
possibility  of  doubt,  that  the  representations  made  to  him 
arc  true,  before  he  endorses  with  the  sanction  of  his  name 
assertions  liable  to  be  controverted.  And  it  is  meet  it  should 
be  so.  For  there  are  so  many  ever  on  the  watch,  for 
opportunities  to  criticise,  nay  not  unfrequently  to  distort, 
expressions  for  the  furtherance  of  their  malignant  hostility, 
that  it  behoves  one  in  his  Grace's  position  to  be  wary  lest  by  an 
incautious  phrase  or  an  indiscreet  assertion  he  may  give  atopic 
to  his  opponents  upon  which  they  may  descant  to  the  pre- 
judice of  that  authority  with  which  every  averment  emana- 
ting from  his  Grace  should  be  attended.  And  well  does  the 
Archbishop  observe  this  caution.  To  him  we  may  look  with  con- 
fidence, in  him  we  may  repose  with  safety,  well  assured  that 
his  authorities  have  been  collated,  his  facts  certified  and  his 
opinions  formed  upon  data,  that  cannot  be  controverted. 
The  Archbishop's  letter  appeared  on  the  21st  November, 
1857.     Great  was  the  dismay  felt  by  that  portion  of  the 
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m^,  which  with  profligate  mendacity/ had  not  scrupled  to 
aesignate  his  Grace's  statements  as  false,  and  with  charac- 
teristic prescience  had  predicted  that  he  would  not  dare  to 
ooD&m  by  proof,  what  he  had  so  rashly  volunteered  to  as- 
gtft.  Sad  was  the  reverse  which  those  writers  experienced 
when  "  the  reply  to  Lord  St.  Leonards"  which  publicly 
tier  boasted  they  so  much  desired,  but  which  in  reality 
they  anUcipated  with  great  apprehension,  appeared ;  and  it 
iboaJd  prove  a  warning,  to  those  who  indulge  so  freely  in 
noetunal  vaticinations  not  to  permit  a  personal  hostility 
to  lead  theiu  beyond  the  bounds  which  prudence  pre- 
scribes. Thus  it  was  in  this  case : — Imbued  with  the 
grettest  animosity  towards  the  person  and  the  pro- 
fesssion  of  the  Archbishop,  these  writers  hoped  that 
ik  Grace  *^ould  pursue  that  course  which  would  have  been 
Eost  pleasing  to  their  party,  and  as  it  not  unfrequently 
kppeus  that  individuals  who  wish  a  certain  course  to  be 
tdopted  become  so  en^ssed  by  the  desire,  that  they  ima- 
gine what  they  wished  for  has  been  done.  Besides,  there 
ii  another  reason,  and  even  a  stronger  one,  to  account  for 
the  conduct  of  these  journals.  Most  people  are  apt  to 
fashion  the  conduct  of  others  upon  the  model  of  their 
own  under  similar  circumstances.  And  from  a  recent  oc- 
currence we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  that  the  manner 
of  proceeding  pointed  at  as  that  which  the  Archbishop  was 
about  to  adopt, would  be  the  very  manner  in  which  these  news- 
papers would  act,  even  were  their  charges  as  false  as  his 
Grace's  have  been  proved  to  be  true.  As  we  before  said, 
ilia  Grace's  letter  appeared,  and  certainly  we  may  say  with- 
out any  danger  of  been  caUed  a  flatterer,  that  a  more  calm, 
dispassionate,  impartial  statement,  it  has  rarely  been  our 
lot  to  hear  or  read.  It  displays  an  honest  wish  to  have 
a  fair  investigation  of  the  various  circumstances  he  therein 
details.  His  Grace  does  not  condescend  to  indulge  in 
empty  threats,  fruitless  warnings,  or  claptrap  appeals  to 
passion  and  prejudice ;  his  sole  object  is  to  arrive  at  the  truth, 
and  he  declares  his  willingness  to  correct  any  error  into 
which  through  inadvertence  or  prepossession  he  may  be  be- 
trayed. With  a  moderation  that  cannot  be  too  highly  com- 
mended, particularly  as  his  subject  might  have  justified 
some  warmth  of  expression,  involving  as  it  does,  interests  of 
Tast  and  vital  importance  to  the  members  of  his  Grace's  flock, 
the  Archbishop  has  laid  before  the  public  the  case  upon 
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vrhichhe  relieSi  rumishin^  evidence  sufficient  to  vindicate 
his  Grace's  conduct  in  publishing  certain  ^legations  in  his 
former  letter,  and  sufficient  also  to  show  that  his  Grace's 
assertions  prove  something  more  than  ''  that  Dr.  Callen 
is  writing  from  Rome  upon  a  subje«t  dear  to  England  and 
Ireland,  in  regard  to  which  he  is  imnformedi!' 

Passing  over  then  the  early  portion  of  his  Grace's  letter, 
which  is  occupied  with  a  brief  account  of   the  progress  of 

?roselytism  in  this  country,  the  methods  by  which  these 
christian  (?)  ministers  inculcate  by  their  example  the  doc- 
trines of  the  gospel  of  charity,  and  how  they  strive  to  foster 
a  feeling  of  brotherly  love  amongst  neighbours.  These  be- 
ing matters  with  which  Irishmen  are  well  acquainted  and 
which  Englishmen  cannot  comprehend,^  we  do  not  think  it 
judicious  to  enter  upon  any  subject  which  would  be  at  all 
likely  to  withdraw  the  attention  of  our  readers  from  the 
topic  in  the  discussion  of  which  we  are  at  present  more  im- 
mediately concerned.  In  order  then  that  we  may  under- 
stand the  points  at  issue,  it  will  be  necessary  to  state  them 
fully.  For  it  is  perfectly  useless  to  argue  if  we  do  not 
know  what  we  are  arguing  about,  and  there  can  be  no  hope 
of  arriving  at  a  just  conclusion  unless  the  subject  be  clearly 
understood  and  fiilly  agreed  upon. 

To  this  end  we  must  beg  our  readers  to  disabuse  their 
minds  of  the  erroneous  impression  which  some  of  the  public 

Srints  have,  no  doubt  for  a  particular  purpose,  sought  to 
isseminate,  viz.  that  our  object  is  to  impede  the  success  of 
the  collection  for  the  relief  of  the  Indian  sufferers.  Such 
an  impression,  besides  being  erroneous,  would  be  most  per- 
nicious in  ita  effect,  as  it  would  by  enlisting  the  sympathies 
of  those  who  feel  warmly  on  this  subject  against  our  rea- 
soning, disincline  them  to  give  to  the  views  which  we  are 
propounding  that  impartial  attention  which  the  importance 


*An  English  gentleman,  a  Protestant,  who  had  previously  enjoyed 
9  blissful  ignorance,  with  regard  to  the  character  or  the  proselytizing 
schools  which  are  so  numerous  in  this  city,  being  brought  by  a  friend 
to  visit  one,  was  so  disgusted  at  the  appearance,  the  demeanour  of, 
and  the  answers  given,  to  some  of  the  pet  questions  usually  propound* 
edon  the  occasion  of  such  visits,  by,  these  converts  (!)  that  he  re- 
Quested  his  friend  to  bring  him  to  some  Roman  Catholic  school  in  or^* 
der  that  he  might  rid  himself  of  the  unpleasant  impression  which  his 
visit  had  made,  and  begged  his  friend  never  to  ask  him  to  go  to  such 
a  place  again. 
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«f  the  matters  under  our  consideration  will  require.  We 
hare  do  such  object  m  view,  for  that  indeed  would  be  "  trea- 
9Ga  to  homanity/'  bat  what  we  wish  is  simply  to  shew, 
from  the  facta  which  the  Archbishop,  brings  forward  and 
from  others  which  mast  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
pobtk,  that  the  Archbishop  having  regard  to  the  knowledge 
be  then  possessed,  was  justified  in  warning  his  flock  against 
the  danger  of  permitting  their  compassion  for  the  suffer- 
ings of  their  fellow  countrymen  to  beguile  them  into  con- 
ferring upon  an  irresponsible  body,  a  power  which  might 
be  employed  to  the  spiritual  injury  of  their  brethren  in 
the  fiuth,  nnless  some  safeguards  were  afforded,  other  than 
those  which  on  a  former  occasion  had  been  found  insuiSScient, 
V)  fffotect  them  against  the  recurrence  of  the  evils  of  which 
RtLe  management  of  the  patriotic  fund,  his  Grrace  had  had 
^«0D  to  complain.  The  enquiry  will  thus  naturally  divide 
csdf  into  two  heads* 

Ist.  Whether  there  existed  any  grounds  for  suspicion  of 
pfoedytism  in  the  management  of  the  patriotic  fund,  en- 
thhng  Catholics  to  consider  that  their  interests  had  not  been 
i>?garded  in  the  disbursement  of  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of 
the  commissioners,  and  calculated  to  render  them  satisfied 
irith  the  allocation  of  the  surplus  funds. 

2nd.  Whether  Catholics  had  any  guarantee  that  the 
money  collected  for  the  Indian  relief  fund  might  not  be 
amilarly  applied. 

The  second  point  will  follow  as  a  corollary  to  the  first,  as 
Ae  funds  were  pretty  much  in  the  same  position,  except 
that  in  the  former  a  greater  confidence  was  induced  by  the 
sanction  under  which  the  administrators  acted,  than  can  be 
claimed  for  the  latter.  If  then  we  can  prove  that  the 
Patriotic  commissioners,  or  their  agents,  or  both,  were 
obnoxious  to  the  charge  of  partiality  in  the  distribution  of 
rehef  to  the  persons  committed  to  their  care,  or  of  bias  in 
the  selection  of  certain  institutions  as  objects  of  their  gene- 
rosity in  the  idlotment  of  the  surplus  funds  at  their  disposal, 
we  t&ink  we  shall  have  established  a  sufficient  vindication  of 
thecoudnct  of  the  Archbishop  in  recommending  caution,  and 
a  sufficient  justification  of  those  who  believe  with  him  in  with- 
holding, under  the  circumstances,  their  aid  from  the  fund  for 
the  relief  of  the  sufferers  in  India.  If  the  Catholics  of  this 
Empire  have  refrained  from  subscribing  to  the  Indian 
11 
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relief  fund,  all  the  blame  must  be  laid  at  the  door  of  tbat 
short-sighted  bigotry,  which,  for  the  attaiument  of  an 
ephemeral  trianipb,  risks  the  suoceas  of  every  fiebeme  of 
national  benevolence,  destroys  the  faith  of  a  large  portion 
of  her  majesty's  subjects,  in  the  existence  of  any  security 
for  a  due  regard  being  had  to  their  religious  feelings,  in  the 
distribution  of  public  funds,  and  widens  that  gulf  between 
the  churches  which  good  men  deplore,  and  into  which  those 
who  desire  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  country  would 
gladly  pour  their  richest  treasures,  could  they  hope  thereby 
to  close  it  for  ever.  Now  let  us  be  clearly  imderstood,  and 
we  are  most  anxious  about  this  matter ;  we  arraign  not  the 
management  of  the  Indian  relief  fund,  with  which,  as  yet, 
we  have  had  no  reason  to  quarrel,  but  we  do  arraign  the 
Patriotic  Fund  for  using,  or  permitting  to  be  used,  the  public 
money  for  proselytizing  purposes,  and  for  having  allotted 
a  large  surplus  of  that  money  without  regard  to  Catholic 
want8  or  Catholic  wishes,  to  Protestant  institutions  and 
Protestant  purposes. 

These  preliminaries  being  settled,  we  shall  enter  upon 
the  consideration  of  the  Archbishop's  letter  to  Lord  St. 
Leonards.  After  referring  to  the  unfortunate  condition 
of  things  in  this  country,  where,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
grossest  abuse  is  daily  heaped  upon  the  relie^ious  creed  and 
the  religious  observances  of  the  Catholics,  the  former  Btig- 
matised  as  a  fable,  the  latter  ridiculed  as  a  mummerj^ ;  and 
on  the  other,  the  greatest  inducements  held  out  to  tempt  the 
poor  to  desert  the  faith  of  their  fathers  and  adopt  a  form  in 
which  they  cannot  believe.  We  say  cannot  believe,  for  it 
is  Dr.  Johnson,  we  think,  who  says,  that  the  sincerity  of 
a  conversion  from  Protestantism  to  CathoUcity  can  be  easily 
crecUted,  for  in  this  case  it  is  only  believing  what  has  been 
already  taught,  and  something  more ;  but  how  a  change 
fi'om  Catholicity  to  Protestantism  can  be  the  effect  of  con- 
viction, he  cannot  understand ;  as,  in  the  latter  case,  the 
convert  has  to  disbelieve  everything,  which,  up  to  the  period 
of  his  change,  he  has  been  taught  to  believe,  and  adopt  a 
new  system  opposed  to  all  his  preconceived  ideas.  Having 
related  how,  at  the  time  when  our  Catholic  soldiers  were 
fighting  side  by  side  with  their  Protestant  companions, 
and  shedding  tlieir  blood  freely  on  the  burning  sands  of 
India,  to  sustain  the  glory  of  England,  and  avert  the  fate 
which   was   supposed  to  impend,  those  apostles  of  intole- 
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Ruife  did  not  hesitate  to  denounce  the  religion  of  these 
bnre  men  as  idolatrous,  and  themselves  as  little,  if  at  all> 
better  than  those  infidel  Mahommedans  against  whom  they 
were  contending.  Havinff  deplored  the  existence  of  this 
anehristian  warfare  wagea  with  such  violence  by  persons 
chiming  to  be  ministers  of  a  gospel  of  peace,  on  the  mem^ 
ben  of  the  Catholic  church,  and  having  shewn  that  he,  on 
has  part,  has  done  all  in  his  power  to  lessen  the  hostility 
becween  the  churches,  his  Grace  goes  on  to  say : — 

Kov,  having  a  knowledge  of  the  party  and  the  feelings  which  t 
hATe  described,  was  I  not,  my  Lord,  justified  in  inquiring  by  whom 
die  fiinds  aboat  to  be  ootlected,  were  to  be  managed, — whether  by 
BM  of  honoar  and  character,  or  by  men  who  on  other  occasions  hftd 
cot  hesitated  to  traffic  on  human  misery  ?  Had  I  not  a  right  to  ask, 
vitboQt  incurring  the  guilt  of  treason  to  human  nature,  what  pro. 
i»ftion  was  to  be  given  to  poor  Catholic  orphans,  in  whose  souls  a 
tnfie,  woree  than  the  slave  trade,  is  sought  to  be  established  ? 

I  perceive  that  an  inquiry  almost  similar  was  considered  expedient 
br  a  colleague  of  your  bordship  in  the  management  of  the  Patriotic 
Fund — Sir  John  Pakington.  **  There  exists,**  so  we  read  in  a  letter 
of  his  to  the  THmes,  "m  the  public  mind,  in  combination  with  a 
<iesire  to  subscribe,  a  feeling  that  no  adequate  security  has  yet  been 
offered  with  respect  either  to  the  responsibility  under  which  the  fund 
it  to  be  administered,  or  the  principles,  regulations,  or  conditions  under 
vbicb  it  is  to  be  applied.'*  When  such  an  uneasiness  about  the  fund 
existed  in  England,  where  fair  play  is  the  general  rule,  and  where 
BO  attempt  is^ver  made  to  injure  the  religion  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  people,  eonld  it  be  considered  strange  that  doubts  of  a  similar 
Bstnre  should  be  raised  in  Ireland,  where  bigotry  and  intolerance 
hive  left  indelible  traces  on  the  soil  ? 

Vor,  my  Lord,  was  the  management  of  the  various  funds,  col- 
lected for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  in  the  late  Russian  war,  calcu- 
lated to  make  us  place  unbounded  confidence  in  every  future  collect 
tktB.  In  many  cases»  the  sums  raised  were  openly  applied  to  the 
pvposes  of  proselytism.  A  respectable  lady  living  in  Ireland,  the 
vidow  of  an  officer,  assured  me  some  time  ago,  that,  having  applied 
to  one  of  the  societies  establlshi^d  for  relieving  sufferers  in  the  army, 
•he  vas  promised  the  means  of  educating  her  son  and  daughter,  but 
*as  informed,  at  the  same  time,  that  they  would  be  obliged  to  attend 
Phytsstant  service  at  the  school  in  which  they  were  to  be  placed.  I 
befifve  some  of  the  public  committees,  and  the  founders  of  Hamp- 
itetd  School,  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  their  proselytizing  ten- 
de£cies. 

Greater  regard  to  justice  and  charity  was  certainly  displayed  in 
^  naiMgement  of  the  Patriotic  Fund,  and  undoubtedly  your  Lord* 
1^  and  your  colleagues  undertook  that  work  of  benevolence  in  a 
Bost  impartial  spirit.  That,  however,  in  carrying  it  out,  grouni]? 
for  complaint  have  been  given,  and  arrangements  attributed  to  your 
hodjr  or  your  agents,  have  been  looked  on  justly  with  dissatisfaction, 
I  tnut  I  shall  give  you  convincing  proof*     Far  be  it  from  me,  how* 
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ever,  to.  charge  you  or  your  colleagues,  with  a  desire  to  do  anything^ 
unfair,  though  I  cannot  but  condemn  some  of  the  proceedings  for 
which  you  are  held  responsible.  Probablyi  whatever  was  defective 
or  reprehensible  in  your  administration,  is  to  be  attributed  to  under- 
agents  of  biased  minds,  whilst  all  the  good  that  was  done  is  to  be 
referred  to  the  direct  agency  of  the  Commissioners  themselves. 

It  may  be  true,  and  no  doubt  it  is,  that  the  commis- 
sioners entered  upon  their  duties  with  the  very  best  possible 
intentions  of  acting  with  impartiality,  but,  it  is  clearly 
manifest  that  these  intentions  were  not,  in  the  sequel,  car- 
ried out.  It  may  be  that  the  functions  of  this  commission 
were,  like  those  of  other  similar  public  bodies,  in  reality 
discharged  by  one  or  two  working  members,  the  others 
merely  assenting  to  their  acts,  quite  satisfied  with  the  repre- 
sentations made  to  them,  and  it  may  be  that  these  represen- 
tations were  not  always  in  strict  accordance  with  truth.  It 
may  be  that  the  Commissioners,  relying  on  the  statements 
made  to  them  of  the  favor  and  approval  with  which  the 
conduct  of  their  agents  in  Ireland  had  been  regarded  by  all 
parties,  considered  that  these  officials  had  in  every  matter 
acted  with  fairness  and  impartiality  towards  the  applicants 
for  assistance,  and  were  therefore  entitled  to  the  support  of 
the  Commissioners  against  the  groundless  clamour  which 
discontented  and  ill  conditioned  persons  sought  to  excite. 
The  idea  prevalent  amongst  English  people,  that  Irishmen, 
but  particularly  Irish  Catholics,  so  love  giievances  that  they 
cannot  live  without  them,  and  oftentimes  themselves  create 
the  evils  of  which  they  complain, may  have  induced  the  Com- 
missioners to  pass  unnoticed  the  many  demands  for  redress. 
But  tliis  is  no  apology,  for  the  commissioners  were  bound  to 
see  that  the  money  was  properly  distributed,  and  should  not 
have  allowed  their  names  to  be  used  without  the  strictest 
investigation.  We  set  a  high  value  upon  the  honour  of 
English  gentlemen,  and  caniiot  believe  that  they  would  be, 
knowingly,  parties  to  what,  in  the  mildest  terms,  must  be 
called  a  fraud  upon  the  public  ;  but,  if  they  desire  that  their 
high  reputation  for  probity  should  continue  unimpeachable, 
they  must  themselves  be  careful  not  to  allow  their  characters 
to  be  trifled  with,  nor  permit  their  names  to  be  associated 
with  proceedings  more  than  suspicious.  Spotless  reputation 
is  the  highest  boast  of  man,  the  purest  treasure  mortal 
times  afford ;  as  the  poet  says  ; — 

"  Mine  honour  is  my  life,  both  grow  in  one. 
Take  honour  from  me  and  my  life  is  done.** 
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A  fair  name,  without  which,  "  men  are  but  gilded  loam 

aod  painted  clay,'*   should  not  causelessly  or  unheediugly 

be  endangered  by  a  rash  adoption  of  statements  open  to 

ci)ntr8diction.     This  is  even  more  needed  in  public  men  ; 

(Wapjing,   as  they    generally  do,  positions   challenging 

piblie  confidence,   any  failure  on  their  parts  tends  to  throw 

tiiscredit  upon  every  enterprise  undertaken  under  their  au- 

rpkea.     Besides    being   brought  prominently  before   the 

•*ottntry,  their  conduct  is  open  to  such  severe  scrutiny  and 

ijcir  motives  so  often  canvassed,  that  it  is  incumbent  upuu 

ibem  to  be  cdreful  so  to  regulate  their  lives  that  no  impu- 

lation  can  be  cast  upon  the  integrity  of  their  motives  and 

the  npriffhtness  of  their   acts.     The  evil  which  results  to 

tie  midme  and  lower  classes  from  the  corruption  of  those  in 

'A  places,  has   been,  in  every  age  and  in  every  country, 

»«  plainly  exhibited  to  require  notice.     There  is  such  a 

i^iof  imitation  in  man,  and  such  an  absorbing  sentiment 

<^ftdalation  for  the  aristocracy,  in  these  countries,  that  the 

follies,  the  eccentricities,  nay,  the  very  vices  of  the  great,  are, 

by  the  Uttle,  aped,  copied  and  exaggerated. 

There  is  also  this  to  be  noted,  that  every  evidence  of 
the  absence  of  those  high  principles,  which  should  be  the  rule 
cf  all,  afforded  by  the  exalted  and  the  noble  of  the  land, 
weakens  the  prestige  by  which  rank  is  hedged  round :  and 
fv«ry  gap  thus  created  presents  an  opening  for  the  encroach- 
ment of  those  levellino:  doctrines  which  are  dangerous  even  to 
democracies,  and  would  be  destructive  of  that  mixed  govern- 
ment under  which  we  live.  It  behoves,  then,  those  entrusted 
with  public  duties  to  perform  them  with  honesty  and  fidelity. 
The  neglect  of  this  precaution,  which  is  so  necessary,  even  in 
otir  private  relations,  has  involved  the  commissioners  of  the 
patriotic  fund  in  a  very  serious  difficulty,  from  which  they  will 
find  it  no  easy  task  to  extricate  themselves  with  personal  cre- 
dit and  public  approbation.  There  must  be  no  shuffling,  no 
qnibbling,  no  shifting  of  blame  from  one  to  the  other,  fi'om 
principal  to  agent,  from  agent  to  principal.  The  public 
will  not  be  trifled  with.  A  great  question  is  at  issue.  Did 
the  commissioners  faithfully  administer  the  trust  on  whicli 
the  public  money  was  confided  to  them,  or  suffer  it  to  b.i 
diverted  to  dark  dishonour's  use  ?  Was  it  treated  as  a 
memorial  of  a  nation's  gratitude  towards  those  who  fell  in 
defence  of  that  nation's  honour,  or  regarded  only  as  a  testi- 
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mony  of  partizan  zeal  for  thepromotion  of  sectarian  pur- 
poses.   Let  the  facts  speak.    Here  is  one : — 

Among  tbe  many  brave  soldiers  who  lost  tbeir  lives  in  the  service 
of  tbeir  country  during  tbe  late  Russian  war,  we  find  tbe  name  of 
Serjeant  John  Kirley,  of  the  Fourth  Dragoon  Ouards.  Kirley  was 
a  native  of  Louth,  and  a  Catholic.  When  d^ing,  he  lefl  behind  him 
in  this  country,  a  wife  and  three  children.  Unhappily,  her  afflic- 
tions preyed  upon  his  wife's  mind,  and  after  some  time  she  was 
placed  in  a  lunatic  asylum  in  this  city.  In  the  mean  while,  the  re- 
port having  gone  abroad  that  tbe  children  were  about  to  be  sent  to 
Protestant  schools,  at  the  expense  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Patri- 
otic Fund,  the  Bev.  Canon  Grimley,  a  clergyman  who  had  devoted 
many  years  to  the  religious  instruction  of  the  Catholic  soldiers  in 
Dublin,  wrote  to  Major  Harris  of  the  Boyal  Hospital  of  this  City, 
agent  to  the  Commissioners,  informing  him  that  the  young  Kirleys 
were  Catholics,  and  protesting  against  any  unjust  interfereiice  with 
their  religion.  Major  Harris  did  not  give  a  decisive  answer  to 
Canon  Grimley*s  letter,  but  stated  that  he  would  refer  the  case  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Patriotic  Fund. 

The  question  of  the  education  of  three  Catholic  children  was  thus 
fairly  brought  before  the  Commissioners,  or  those  who  were  acting 
in  their  name.  What  their  decision  was,  we  learn  from  a  letter  of 
Major  Harris,  in  reply  to  Canon  Grimley,  who,  having  waited  for 
several  weeks  without  hearing  anything  further  about  the  fate  of  the 
young  Kirleys^  begged  of  the  major,  in  a  second  communication,  to 
let  him  know  what  was  the  decision  of  the  Commissioners.  Here  is 
Major  Harris's  letter,  of  which  I  hold  the  original : — 

<*  Boyal  Hospital,  Dublin, 

•*SiB,  *' April  26,  1857. 

*'  I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  your  note  of  the  19tb  inst. 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  children  of  Serjeant  Kiiley  were  ever,  at 
any  time,  brought  up  by  their  parents  in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith, 
and  therefore  they  have  been  sent  to  a  Protestant  school  where  they 
will  be  well  taken  care  of  by  the  Royal  Patriotic  Commission.  Had 
these  children  been  Roman  Catholics,  they  would  have  been  sent  to 
a  Roman  Catholic  school,  and  the  same  care  would  be  taken  of 
them. 

"  Should  any  further  correspondence  on  this  subject  appear  to  you 
to  be  necessary,  1  beg  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  address  it  to  the 
Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Patriotic  Commission. 

**  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

"  Tour  most  obedient  Servant, 

(Signed)  *'  R.  il.  Harris, 

'*  Major  and  District  Officer. 
«  Rev.  Thomas  Grimley,  etc., 

«« St.  Paul's  Church,  Dublin." 

Here  let  ns  pause  to  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  the  letter  of  the  gallant  major. 
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The  Beverend  Canon  Grrimley,  is  a  most  estimable 
clergyman,  nniversally  respected  by  all  parties  for  his  zeal 
aiki  piety;  he  has  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the 
rdigioas  instruction  of  Catholic  soldiers,  and  m  the  dis- 
charge of  the  many  duties  incident  to  his  position  must  have 
hid  gome  official  intercourse  with  the  major.  This  Reverend 
gentleman,  bearing  that  the  young  Kirleys  had  been  sent  to 
a  Protestant  school,  wrote  to  the  major,  as  the  agent  of 
tke  Patrioiic  Commissioners,  informing  him  that  these  child- 
rm  were  Catholics.  To  this  letter  an  evasive  answer  was 
Mamed.  Aft-er  some  time,  Canon  Grimley  wrote  again,  and 
iii  reply,  received  the  note  to  which  we  wish  to  draw  the 
particular  attention  of  the  reader.  The  major  knew  Canon 
Ghmley  to  be  a  Priest,  a  gentleman  of  high  honour  and  of 
caimpeacbable  veracity,  yet  with  a  want  of  courtesy  diffi- 
fix  to  understand,  the  usual  style  of  address  adopted 
tips^rds  clergymen  is  departed  from,  probably  through 
£3idyertence  ;  but  it  is  strange  that  a  tone  so  different  from 
dial  which  was  exhibited  in  Major  Harris*  former  letter 
dboold  be  so  suddenly  manifested.  It  suggests  the  idea  that 
the  Commissioners  may  have  had  a  wish  to  snub  any  inter- 
meddling Catholic  Priest  whose  troublesome  enquiries  might 
diitnrb  the  even  tenor  of  the  course  they  had  resolved  to  purs  ue. 

This  oiBcer  then  proceeds  with  his  letter  in  these  words ; 
"  It  does  not  appear  that  the  children  of  Serjeant  Kirley 
were  ever  at  any  time  brought  up  by  their  parents  in  the 
Koman  Catholic  faith,  and  therefore  they  have  been  sent 
to  a  Protestant  school  where  they  will  be  well(I)  taken 
csre  of  by  the  Royal  Patriotic  Commission".  This  is 
another  of  those  little  courtesies  which  abound  in  the  major's 
••  complete  letter  writer"  under  the  heading  of  ''reply  to  a 
letter  from  a  popish  priest."  Civilians  usually  indulge  in  the 
habit  of  softening  down  the  asperities  of  a  correspondence 
in  regard  to  a  matter  in  which  there  may  exist  a  difference 
of  opinion,  and  when  they  wish  to  intimate  a  doubt  of  the 
truth  of  any  statement  made  by  the  writer  to  whom  thev 
are  replying,  generally  convey  their  disbelief,  in  that  well 
understood,  but  still  inoffensive  phrase,  *'  we  fear  you  are  ill 
informed.''  But  the  major,  with  that  military  frankness  and 
soldierlike  disi*egard  for  the  amenities  of  social  life,  goes 
straight  to  the  point,  and  on  the  principle  of  when  you 
meui  a  thing,  say  it  in  the  plainest  way,  and  in  the  fewest 
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possible  words,  he  tells  Canon  Grimley  plumply,  **  he  lies." 
*'  Sir,  you  lie."     Nothing  is  simpler,  nothing  more  daring, 
and  like  other  simple  and  daring  things,  nothing  more  dan- 
gerous.    The  major  is  now  **  in  position,"  he  cannot  retreat. 
Oh  yes  he  can.     He  is  too  clever  a  tactician  to  be  trapped 
so  easily.     He  only  wrote  as  agent  of  the  Patriotic   Com- 
missioners, and  acted  on  "  instructions  from  head  quarters." 
Very  well,  major,  we  are  content,  every  latitude  will  be  given 
to  you.     It  will  answer  our  purposp  as  well  to  have  it  so. 
No  doubt   you  conveyed  to  the  Commissioneis,  all  that 
Canon  Grimley  wrote  to  you.  We  should  like  to  see  that 
letter,  and  the  answer  the  Hon.  Sec.  sent  to  it.     The  Com- 
missioners  then  were  in  full  possession   of  all  the  facts 
of  the  case,  and  they  directed  their  Secretary  to  direct  you 
to  write  the  letter  of  "April  26, 1857."    Everv  enquiry  -was, 
of  course,  made  to  discover  in  what  religion  the  Kirleys  had 
been  brought  up.     The  authorities  in  Dundalk  were  written 
to ;  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hort,  Chaplain  of  the  DubUn  garrison,  was 
consulted ;  the  records  of  the  penitentiary  were  searched 
to  discover  the  religion  of  the  surviving  parent ;  and  all  con- 
curred to  shew  that  the  parents  were  not  Catholics,  and  that 
the   children  were  never  at  any  time  brought  up  by  their 
parents  in  the  Roman   Catholic  faith.      Had  they   been, 
**  they  would  have  been  sent  to  a  Roman  Catholic  school,  and 
the  same  care  would  betaken  of  them."    Major,  previous  to 
your  writing  this  letter,  had  you  been  at  the  Grange  Gor- 
man Penitentiary  ?     If  you  had  been,  you  knew  that  Mrs. 
Kirleywas  entered  there  as  a  "Roman  Catholic."     Did  you 
ask  the  Chaplain,  in  what  faith  the  children  had  been  brought 
up  ?  If  you  did  you  would  have  been  informed  "  in  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  faith."     If  you  did  make  these  enquiries,  and 
still  wrote  what  you  did  write,  you  acted  very  improperly.  If 
you  did  not  make  these  enquiries,  and  wrote  the  letter  of  the 
2Q,  of  April,  of  your  own  mere  motion,  in  contradiction  of 
Canon  Grimley 's  statement,  you  have  placed  yourself  in  a 
most  unenviable  position.    Should  it  so  happen  that  you 
continue  in  that  ignorance  which  to  you,  under  the  circum- 
stances would  be  bli8s,we  regret  thatduty  obliges  us  todeprive 
you  of  your  enjoyment.  It  is  a  fact  that  Serjeant  Kirley  was 
a  Catholic,  his  father  and  mother,  now  dead,  were  Catholics, 
his  brother  and  sister  still  living  areCatliolics.  Kirley  attend- 
ed mass  in  Dundalk,  and  performed  the  other  duties  required 
of  him  by  his  Church.  This  you  might  have  learned  from  the 
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lliaplain  at  that  station.  W  hilst  stationed  there  he  placed  his 
cidldien  in  the  school  attached  to  the  Convent  of  the  Sisters  of 
Neity  in  that  town,  as  proved  by  a  letter  of  the  superioress, 
whieh  we  insert. 

"St.  Malachi's, 
•*  Mt  Lou©  Archbishop, —  "  October  26,  1857. 

"  In  reply  to  your  Qrace*s  kind  letter,  which  I  received  this 
moraing,  I  be^  to  say  that  Margaret,  Patrick,  and  Alice  Kirley, 
stt«ode3  oar  schools  daring  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August, 
ld54.  The  father,  a  soldier,  brought  them  himself,  and  was  most 
uxioos  they  shoo  Id  be  iostructed  m  the  Catholic  religion.     .     .     . 

(Signed)        <'Sr.  M.  db  Sales  Vionb." 

Had  you  consulted  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hort,  he  would  have  told 
Tou  that  when  he  proposed  to  Kirley  sending  one  of  his  giris 
U)  England  to  a  Protestant  lady,  the  Serjeant  stipulated 
ii$l  the  g;ir1  should  be  brought  up  a  Catholic. 

Xow  lor  Mrs.  Kirley  Some  of  our  good  friends  of  the 
jffe^s  made  great  fun  of  this  poor  woman.  They  referred  with 
great  glee  to  the  number  of  times  she  had  been  in  prison, 
nut  now  she  is  on  the  high  road  to  respectability,  she  has 
become  a  Protestant.  But  what  was  she  at  the  time  the 
children  were  about  being  sent  to  school?  Here  are  the  letters 
of  the  governor  and  of  the  chaplain  of  the  Penitentiary. 

'*  Grangegorman  Prison,  Dublin, 
**  RcTERSRD  8iK,  "  Novenibcr  4,  1757. 

•«  With  reference  to  your  letter  just  received,  I  beg  to  state 
that  yoa  shall  have  the  same  information  as  that  given  to  Major 
Harris,  cooceming  the  prisoner  Kirley. 

J'  Major  Harris  called  here  earl?  in  the  summer  of  this^year,  and 
told  me  that  the  object  of  his  visit  was,  if  possible,  to  ascertain  the 
religion  of  the  children  of  the  woman  Kirley,  u  ho  was  then  in  my 
custody  as  a  lunatic  ;  that  he  was  anxious  to  do  something  for  them 
on  the  part  of  the  Patrotic  Fund  Committee.     I  at  once  complied, 
aodin  the  Major's  presence  directed  Mr.  Warren,  the  chief  clerk, 
»bo  has  charge  of  the  registries,  and  who  is   a  mobt  correct  officer, 
to  refer  to  them,  which  he  did,  and  I  think  he  traced  herself  and 
children  back,  in  the  6eggar*s  Registry,  for  four,  but  I  am  quite  cer- 
tain for  three  times  or  committals,  and  in  each  of  these  they  were 
entered  *  Roman  Catholics/  and>  if  I  mistake  not.  Major  Harris  did 
not  consider  it  necessary  to  trace  them  farther  back.     I  then  sent  for 
Kirley,  who  made  some  rambling  remarks.     I,  however,  told   the 
Major  that  I  woald  get  a  certificate  from  the  medical  officer,  to  say 
whether  she  was  capable  of  making  any  statement  which  could  be 
relied  upon  ;  this  I  did,  and  forwarded  it  to  him  ;  but  the  doctor's 
t»pinion  was  that  she  was  a  mere  lunatic. 

^  On  her  last  committal  as  a  lunatic,  she  was  also  entered  as  a 
Eoman  Catholic. 

'*  1  have  the  honor  to  be.  Reverend  Sir, 

•*  Your  obedient  servant, 

••Rev.  Canon  Grimley.*  "Thomas  L.  Synnott. 
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«'  19  Gabra  Parade,  Dublin, 

''November  4,  1857. 

<*  Dbab  Mr.  Gbimi.et, 

'*  In  answer  to  your  queries  1  have  to  state  that  Mrs.  Kirlejr  &nd 
her  children  were  in  the  penitentiary  of  which  I  am  chaplaio.  They 
were  Catholics.  I  instructed  the  eldest  child  in  her  relii^ous  duties, 
and  she  went  fteveral  times  to  confession. 

•*  Believe  me  to  be 

•*  Your  faithful  servant, 

"  Thomas  Whytr, 

<«  Boman  Catholic  Chaplain  to  Qrangeg^orinan 

Penitentiary. 

"  Very  Rev.  Canon  Grimley, 

'*  etc.,  etc." 

Lest  there  miffht  be  any  doubt  of  the  religion  which  Mrs. 
Kirley  professed,  we  subjoin  a  set  of  affidavits  sworn  before 
M.  Kelly,  Esq.,  J.  P.  for  the  county  Louth,  testifying  to 
the  fact  of  the  religion  of  parents  and  children  being  the 
same. 

**  1,  Elizabeth  Quinn,  of  Lisdoe,  county  Louth,  do  solemnly  and 
sincerely  declare,  that  I  am  sister  of  the  late  Serjeant  John  Kirley^ 
of  the  Fourth  Dragoon  Guards;  that  Margaret  M*Cormick,  my  bro- 
ther John's  wife,lived  with  me  for  four  months;  that  she  and  her  child- 
ren attended  Mass  while  stopping  with  me,  and  that  said  Margaret 
M'Cormick,  my  brother  John's  wife,  told  me  she  was  at  confession 
with  Father  Kieran  of  Dundalk.  My  brother  John  Kirley  expressed 
in  my  presence  that  he  wished  his  children  to  be  educated  in  the 
Convent  School  of  Dundalk." 

"  I,  Patrick  Kiernan,  CO.  of  Dundalk,  do  solemnly  and  sincerely 
declare,  that  Mrs.  Kirley,  wife  of  the  late  Serjeant  Kirley,  of  the 
Fourth  Dragoon  Quards,  presented  herself  for  the  reception  of 
Sacraments  in  the  Catholic  Church  at  Dundalk." 

"  I,  Mary  Macken,  of  Dundalk,  do  solemnly  and  sincerely  declare, 
that  I  lived  in  the  same  house  with  Mrs.  Kirley,  wife  of  the  late 
Serjeant  John  Kirley,  of  the  Fourth  Dragoon  Guards,  about  three 
months  ;  that  I  heard  her  frequently  say  she  was  a  Boman  Catholic  ; 
that  she  could  have  got  her  eldest  child  provided  for  by  a  Protestant 
lady  in  England,  but  she  would  not  consent  to  have  her  child  brought 
up  a  Protestant." 

'*  1,  Rose  Martin,  of  Seatown,  county  Louth,  do  solemnly  and  sin- 
cerely declare,  that  Mrs.  Kirley,  wife  of  the  late  Serjeant  John  Kirley, 
of  the  Fourth  Dragoon  Guards,  lived  in  my  house  in  Seatown  ;  that 
I  saw  her  and  her  children  at  MaAs  ;  that  1  heard  her  say  she  was  a 
Roman  Catholic  ;  that  I  heard  Serjeant  Kirlev  state  he  wished  above 
all  things  his  children  would  be  educated  by  the  nuns.** 
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Sow  what  becomes  of  the  major  a,  **  It  does  not  appear 
tbt  the  young  Kirleys  were  ever  at  any  time  brought 
iq)  ia  the  Komaa  Catholic  faith/'  Had  one  of  the  parents 
been  aProteatant,  there  might  have  been  some  colour  for  the 
foppoaitioii  that  they  had  got  no  religious  education  at  all,  for 
allied  marriages  oftentimes  produce  indiffercntism  in  both 
pneats,  or  matters  are  arranged  between  the  parties  by  a 
eompromiae.  But  when  both  parents  were  Roman  Usr 
tkdics,  married  by  a  Roman  Catholic  Priest,  it  does  appear 
ntlier  absurd,  to  suppose  that  the  children  of  such  a  marriage 
shcold  be  brought  up  not  in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  But 
vebave  shown  by  the  strongest  evidence,  that  these  children 
veie  GatholicB,  and  therefore  the  major  s  assertion  is  proved 
Uie.  Now  these  matters  have  been  known  to  the  major 
txaKne  time,  yet  he  has  neither  withdrawn  or  explained 
L'ltatem^it,  but  like  a  true  hero  is  resolved  to  die  at  his 
rat.  As  soon  as  these  facts  came  to  light,  the  Patriotic 
lemmisaiGners  immediately  sent  the  children  to  a  Catholic 
fcfaool,  in  accordance  with  the  major's  promise  ?  Nothing 
of  the  sort.  They  have  the  children,  and  they  have  the 
Bother,  and  thev  declare  the  mother  wishes  the  children  to 
bebronght  up  I^rotestants.  The  wishes  of  a  lunatic  are 
certainly  sure  guides,  and  safe  ones,  to  indicate  how  the 
children  should  be  reared.  Should  her  madness  assume  a 
diSa^nt  form,  what  will  be  the  fate  of  the  children?  Tliue 
these  ''  Patriots  and  Proeelytizers"  take  advantage  of  the 
poaitioa  in  which  the  country  has  placed  them  to  defeat 
the  purpose  for  which  they  were  appointed.  Hitherto  it 
had  been  bat  too  apparent,  how  the  most  awful  calamity  which 
had  ever  afflicted  a  country  could  be  used  as  a  means  to 
rob  the  poor  of  that  religion,  to  which  through  ages  of  per- 
§ecutioa  they  had  clung  with  wonderfol  tenacity,  and  that  un- 
der the  guise  of  private  benevolence,  individuals  could  avail 
themselves  of  the  destitution  of  many  to  tamper  with  the 
&ith  of  a  few.  But  it  remained  to  be  proved,  that  a  great 
national  body  organised  for  a  noble  purpose  could  degrade 
ita  high  mission  to  accomplish  the  base  ends  of  misguided 
zealots.  It  had  been  hoped  that  the  blood  so  freely  shed 
for  England's  glory,  would  have  put  an  end  to  the  mstinc- 
tioQs  which  party  feeling  had  created,  and  that  the  com- 
panionship of  labour,  of  suffering,  and  of  victory,  abroad 
would  have  been  the  forerunner  of  union  at  home :  that 
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henceforth  all  differences  of  creed,  should  merge  in  the  un- 
divided effort  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  and 
that  the  time,  ingenuity ,  and  energy  previously  expended  in 
fostering  religious  rancour,  and  sectarian  bigotry,  would  be 
for  the  future  employed  to  maintain  and  increase  the   ac- 
knowledged interests  of  the  community,  and  the   ancient 
power  of  these  realms.     But  vain  were  such  expectations, 
for  the  conduct  of  the  Commissioners  has  revived  the  old 
enmities,  which  were  fast  disappearing,  and  has  added  to 
these  feelings  the  consciousness,  that  not  even  the  sacred 
ilame  of   Royalty  can  ensure  to  the  Catholic  that  even- 
handed  justice  to  which  long-tried  fidelity   to  the  sovereign 
ought  to  have  entitled  him,  nor  preserve  him  from  a  per- 
secutionmore  odious  than  the  most  bloody  enactments,  which 
penal  legislation  devised.     The   love  of  the  Irish  people 
for  learning  is  well  known,  and  universally  admitted.     In 
the  olden  time,  this  country  produced  many  great  scholars, 
who  carried  to  foreign  climes,  a  knowledge  of  those  sciences 
and  that  literature  which  else  had  perished,  amid  the  dark- 
ness which  overhung  the  then  known  world.   In  the  eighth 
century,  indeed,  the  high  reputation  of  the  Irish  for  scho- 
larship, had  become  established  throughout  Europe-    Eng- 
land herself  owes  to  the  piety  and  learning  of  Irishmen, 
her  preservation  from  that  total  ignorance,  which  the  con- 
vulsions, caused  by  internal  dissensions  and  foreign  inva- 
sions, were  calculated  to  engender. 

When  more  recently,  the  unjust  and  abominable  enact- 
ments of  a  penal  code  inflicted  the  greatest  hardships  upon 
the  native  population,  the  denial  of  the  privilege  to  obtain 
an  education  at  home  was  felt  most  galling.  Many  who 
possessed  the  means  to  do  so,  sent  their  children  to  foreign 
seminaries,  and  thus  enabled  them  to  receive  that  instruction 
which,  at  home,  it  was  forbidden  to  afford.  Even  the  mass 
of  the  population,  though  unable  thus  to  gain  knowledge 
for  their  children,  sent  them  to  some  obscure  scholar,  who, 
under  the  guise  of  far  different  avocations,  evaded  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  officers  of  the  law ;  and  many  a  man  who,  with 
the  last  generation  has  passed  from  amongst  us,  could  recall 
tlie  spot  where  beneath  the  hedgerow  that  skirted  some 
lonely  roadway,  he  imbibed  the  first  nidiments  of  thpse 
ancientlanguages  in  which  the  leading  spirits  of  Greece  and 
Rome  were  wont  to  ridicule  the    follies,    denounce    tl>e 
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^frf,  or  arouse  the    enthnsiaBxrx      of  their  countrymen. 
m,  kmer,  a  milder    tone,    ixiore  in  accordance  with 
ie  limdng  spirit  of    the    age,  pervaded  our  laws,  and 
M restrictions,  which  before,  liad  repressed  the  tendency 
vif  our  m,  were  removed,    tlie    genius  of  the  youth  of 
few  asserted  its  ppe-enaiiiexice,  and  proved  that  centu- 
w/>Ml]aw8hadnot  dimmed  the  lustre  of  its  hereditarv 
:m  aw,  this  brave  old  land  presents  a  picture  unparal- 
^WiD  ibe  history  of  any  country  on  the  face  of  God's  earth, 
%  people  long  enslaved,    proscribed,  nearly  extermi- 
:i!^.  springing  into  new  life  and  vigour,  overcommgby  the 
^e^;  force  of  its  talent,    its    integrity,  its  perseverance, 
^rfT  obstacle  which  jealonsy  and  power  could  oppose,  and 
iMing  from  the  hands  of    a  long  dominant,  and  still  hos- 
:'t  Won,  those  rights   frona    ^which  it  had  been  so  long 
'iiuded.    Still  hoatile     do     we    say?    Yes!  for,  finding 
xT^on  nnavailing,  knovring  that  penal  laws  cannot  now 
^remforced,  they  seek^  to  render  ineffectual  the  rights  they 
itTeWn  forced  to  concede  ;  by  jibes  and  jeers  they  seek  to 
le^entk  authority  of  onr  nciinisters;  by  insidious  schemes 
o(  ndxed  education  they  try  to  sap  the  foundation  of  our 
:^i2i0Q3  belief ;  and  to    cap    the  climax  of  their  iaiquity, 
ihey  divert  the  pure    stream  of  national  benevolence  into 
\\it  M  and  fetid  sink,  of  sectarian  proselytism.    Is  there 
Dokw  to  touch  these  xnen  ?     Shall  private  peculation  and 
mm\.  ^honesty  be  amenable  to  justice,  and  those  who 
Wemkted  the  most  solemn  obligations  of  a  public  trust 
ewspe  with  impunity  ?      Shall  these  be  permitted  to  carry 
on  &  trade  in  souls,  more  heinous  than  that  accursed  traffic, 
irliich  erewbUe  excited  the  indignant.vengeance  of  the  £ng- 
H  nation  ?    That  trade  in  human  blood  which  enlisted  the 
prindples  and  feelings  of  our  common  nature  against  it,  was 
!e?s  cmel,  less  unnatnral  than  the  system  authorised  by  the 
coQunmonera,  which  deals  in  the  souls  of  men.     The  for- 
mer affected  only  the  body,  and  influenced  only  the  temporal 
condition  of  the  sufferers  ;  the  latter  affects  the  verv  soul,  and 
will  influence  the  eternal  destiny  of  its  victims.    It  behoves, 
therefore,  those  who  are  members  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
who  are  placed,  by  Providence,  beyond  the  reach  of  these 
ravening  wolves,  to  help  their  weaker  and  poorer  brethren, 
by  every  means  within  their  reach  ;  and  as  the  law  has 
been  uivoked  lo  protect  those  evil-doers,  let  us,  too,  put  that 
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law  in  motion  to  discover  how  far  such  misconduct  will 
be  permitted.  Let  ns  meet  them  on  their  own  ground  ; 
let  ns  seize  every  opportunity  to  trace  and  bring  to  light 
their  deeds  of  darkness ;  let  us  not  be  discouraged  by  one 
failure  or  twenty  failures,  but  persevere,  confident  in  the 
conviction  that  "  God  will  defend  the  right." 

We  have  a  little  above  asked  this  question — should  Mrs. 
Kirley's  madness  take  a  different  course,  what  would  be 
the  fate  of  her  children  ?  And  to  this  we  had  intended  to 
reply  by  anal(^,  judging  from  the  conduct  of  a  certain 
institution  in  England  with  regard  to  the  children  of  cor- 
poral Guilfoyle.  Whilst  writing  this  paper,  any  necessity 
for  a  hypothetical  answer  has  been  removed  by  the  occur- 
rence of  a  case,  the  particulars  of  which  we  have  just  read, 
and  to  the  circumstaiices  of  which,  we  shall  venture  to  call 
the  attention  of  our  readers.  We  extract  from  the  "  Weekly 
Register.*' 

We  do  not  certify  the  facts,  but  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe  they  are  true  ;  for  we  cannot  imagine  that  a  respec- 
table newspaper  would,  knowingly,  state  a  falsehood.     And 
this  recital  is  so  circumstantial,  that,  until  there  be  an  ofS- 
cial  contradiction  of  the  statement,  we  must  give  it  credence. 
In  stating  that  a  matter  did  not  occur,  which  has  happened, 
the  party  may  not  be  guilty  of  anv  wish  to  misrepresent, 
and  if  the  occurrence  have  taken  place  at  any  considerable 
distance  of  time,  a  justification  may  be  found  in  that  defect- 
iveness of  memory,  to  which  we  are  all,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  liable ;  and  this  is  the  view  commonly  taken  by 
juries  when  deciding  upon  testimony  of  a  contradictory 
character,  as  to  events  which  may  or  may  not  have  happened ; 
but  when  a  person  states  a  fact  to  exsist,  which  does  not 
exist  at  all,  he  renders  himself  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of 
grossly  and  wilfully  perverting  the  truth.     Now,  this  jour- 
nal is  either  telling  a  lie,  or  asserting  a  fact ;  if  the  former, 
why  has  it  not  been  contradicted  ?  if  the  latter,  then  we  are 
bound  to  give  the  narrative  our  entire  belief.     W^e  ffive  it 
for  what  it  is  worth,  let  the  reader  judge  of  its  vwue. 

As  we  before  stated,  the  commissioners  bound  themselves 
to  educate  the  children  in  the  religion  of  their  fathers, 
having  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  surviving  mother ;  and 
they  have  also  admitted  that  they  were  in  loco  parentis^ 
and  bound  to  enquire  what  was    the  father's    religion^ 
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lot  to  take  it  on  trust.  Now,  let  us  see  how  this  principle  is 
acted  on  when  a  Catholic  is  the  suhject  of  their  jurisdiction. 
We  give  the  facts  in  our  own  language : — 

Pnrate  Nelson  of  the  95th  regiment,  a  Catholic,  had  four 
diildrai,  aged  respectiyely  (in  lb55),  nine  years  and  a  half, 
31  years  and  a  half,  five  years,  and  three  years.     He  died  in 
•Jje'Crimea  ;  his  widow  is  a  Catholic ;  the  four  children  were 
KQt  to  a  Protestant  school.    Recently,  several  Catholic  chil- 
ixa  have  been  removed  from  Protestant  to  Catholic  schools, 
en  the  demand  of  their  mothers.    There  was  some  chance 
lit  Mrs.  Nelson  might  do  the  same.     How  was  this  to  be 
4T.3ided  ?     It  seems  there  was  some  rule  made  by  the  com- 
mibdoners,  according  to  which  every  application  for  the 
ikdug  of  a  child  at  a  Catholic  school,  is  rigidly  refused,  if 
^duld  want  a  day  of  being  seven  years  old ;  but  if  the 
''ii;3lic  mother  permitted  her  child  to  be  sent  to  a  Protes- 
im  school,  this  rule  was  relaxed.     One  of  Mrs.  Nelson's 
ddldreo  is  still  under  the  prescribed  age  ;  she  was  therefore 
told  at  the  oS&ee^  some  months  ago,  that  she  must  remove  it 
mrm  this  school^  in  which  it  had  been  placed,  and  keep  it 
St  home.     She   perfectly  understood,  that  if  she  left  her 
ehildren  at  the   Protestant  school  this  notice  would  be 
allowed  to  remain  a  dead  letter.     For  many  months  it  con- 
tinued so ;  this  poor  woman  applied  to  have  her  four  children 
sent  to  a  Catholic  school ;  the  request  was  refiised.    "  There 
!5  yet  another  remarkable  fact/'  says  the  writer,  and  we 
shflll  now  let  him  speak  for  himself : — 

"There  is  yet  another  remarlcable  fact  in  the  case  of  those  poor  child- 
nn.  When  the  mother  went  down  in  person  into  Hampshire  to  remove 
tbvm^  «n  the  children^  including  the  youngest  (lonly  five  years  old),  re- 
fjsed  to  go  with  her,  and  she  was  compelled  to  return  to  London  with- 
cut  tbeu.  This,  we  doubt  not^  will  be  represented  by  the  agents  of  the 
Patriotic  Fond  as  a  signal  triumph :  they  are  heartily  welcome  to  it. 
It  sbAws  what  sort  of  training  Catholic  children  receive  at  the  schools 
ta  which  they  are  consigned  by  Captain  Fishbourne— how  much 
Qtore  carefully  they  are  instructed  in  theological  controversy  than  in 
filial  duty.  The  poor  widow  ascertained  that  notice  had  been  sent 
*r>  the  managers  of  the  school,  some  days  before  she  came  with  Cap. 
tA'ti  Fiahboarne's  order  for  their  removal.  The  time  thus  gained 
bad  been  carefully  made  use  of.  .  To  speak  on  the  representation  of 
children  is  never  safe ;  tl|e«r  account  may  materially  differ  from  the 
representation  which  the  managers  of  the  school  would  give  of  the 
laaoe  facts.  Their  account^  trae  or  false^  is,  that  they  were  sent  for 
by  the  lady  who  keeps  it,  and  alarmed  by  being  told  of  the  treatment 
thiCT  would  receive  if  they  went.     They  even  go  into  particulars,  and 

say  thcj  were  warned  that  they  would  be  shut  up,  and  not  let  to  get 
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out,  with  other  details  of  cruelty  so  strange  as  to  sound  like  a  chi lot's 
misunderstanding.  That  it  was  su^rgested  by  any  ill-will  towards 
their  teachers  is  unlikely,  as  they  ^ive  the  highest  account  of  their 
l^ood  and  kind  treatment  by  them.  In  the  end,  after  a  second  journey 
irom  London,  the  poor  widow,  not  without  conhiderable  difficulty » 
recovered  her  children.  On  all  this  we  would  make  only  one  corn* 
ment.  It  explains  Captain  Fishbourne's  obstinate  refusal  of  any  clue 
to  the  particulars  of  his  proceedings;  the  names,  ages,  &e.«  of  the 
children  whom  he  has  placed  in  different  schools,  how  long 
they  remained  there,  and  where  they  now  are,  &c.  If  our  parliament 
or  her  Mi^esty*8  ministers  are  really  desirous  of  fair  play,  it  will  lead 
them  to  compel  him  to  give  that  information.  But^  be  this  as  it  may, 
the  Catholics  of  the  Empire  have  much  in  their  own  hands.  Some- 
where around  us  are  the  mothers  of  the  poor  children  whom  he  ha^ 
kidnapped.  They  feel  more  than  any  one  eUe,  the  sin  against  God, 
and  the  cruelty  towards  their  children,  which  they  have  .reluctant!/ 
been  induced  to  commit.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  find  them  out ;  to 
explain  to  them  their  rights,  and  to  assure  them  of  influential  support 
in  demanding  them,  and  they  will  onlj  be  too  glad  to  remove  their 
children." 

Here  is  another  example  of  how  the  public  fiinds  are  dis- 
posed of.     Every  inducement  is  held  out  to  poor  Catholics, 
to  cause  them  to.  allow  their  children  to  be  brought  up  Pro- 
testants, and  every  impediment  thrown  in  the  way  of  their 
rearing  them  in  their  own  religion.    How  is  it  reconcileable 
with  a  due  execution  of  the  trust  reposed  in  the  cominis- 
siouers,  that  they  should  have  one  rule  for  those  who  wish 
to  have  their  children  educated  in  Catholic  schools,  and 
another  for  those  who  are  willing  to  sacrifice  them  to  the 
tender  mercy  of  zealots.    Many  a  poor  woman  overcome 
by  her  afflictions,  and  worn  out  by  her  poverty,  may  have 
been  terrified  by  the  prospect  of  having  to  charge  herself 
with  the  maintenance  of  a  child  whom  probably  her  means 
were  inadequate  to  support.     The  want  of  conrage,  to  view 
without  flinching,  such  a  prospect,  miffht  have  induced  weak 
mothers  to  neglect  their  ofispring.    The  children  would,  in 
tliia  way,  have  been  left  at  the  school,  reared  Protestants,  and 
tlie  reply  to  any  indignant  demand  on  the  part  of  the  members 
of  her  creed,  would  have  been,  the  children  were  here  by  their 
mother's  wish.   The  scene  which  took  place  on  the  demand  of 
Mrs.  Nelson  for  her  children,  is  only  one  out  of  the  many 
instances  which  might  be  adduced  to  prove  how  the  mana- 
gers of  tlie  Patriotic  Fund  have  been  able  to  sustain  their 
statement  with  regard  to  the  paucity  of  Catholics  in  the 
British  anny.    But  their  triumph  will  be  short  lived.   The 
country  is  at  length  awake ;  the  indignation  of  the  people 
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tf  enkindled,  it  will  descend  in  tlmnder,  and  scatter  this  guilty 
tralEc  to  the  winds. 

We  shall  iust  mention  one  other  case,  and  then  revert  to 
tiie  Archbianop's  letter  on  the  allotment  of  the  surplus 
funds, 

William  Norris  of  the  90th  Regiment,  was  a  Catholic. 
He  married  affirl  named  Mai^aret  Donovan,  also  a  Catholic. 
Tbey  had  children,  and  when  Norris  was  leaving  this  coun- 
or  with  his  regiment,  under  orders  for  the  East,  he  hegged 
of  Canon  Grinaley,  who  acted  as  Chaplain  to  the  Catholic 
soldiers  in  the  Dublin  garrison,  to  take  care  of  them,  to  look 
nRat  their  education,  and  see  that  they  were  religiously 
reared  in  the  old  faith.    Poor  fellow :  he  died  in  the  Urimea.^ 
His  widow,  anxious  that  her  children  should  be  well  taken 
care  of,  applied  to  have  them  placed  in  Catholic  schools.     No 
^iention  was  paid  to  her  request.     She  repeated  her  appli- 
cidon  again  and  a^ain,  specifying  that  she  desired  Mary- 
Ann  Norris  to  be  placed  either  at  St.  Clare's  Orphan  school, 
Harold's  Cross,  or  in  the  school  attached  to  the  Convent  of 
the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  Baggot-street. 

Still  her  demand  was  neglected.    Worn  out  by  these 
reiterated    refiisals    and  reduced  to  extreme  poverty,  she 
again  waited  on  the  agent  of  the  Commissioners,  and  stated 
her  wish  to  leave  the  selection  of  a  school  to  him.     Imme- 
diately the  agent  wrote,  and  bv  return  of  post,  an  answer  was 
received  firom  Captain  Fishooume  stating  that  the  girl 
shoold  be  at  once  sent  to  London,  and  a  sufficient  sum  of 
money  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  niother  to  enable  her  to 
come  up  to  London  with  her  child,  and  to  pay  her  expenses 
back  to  this  country.    They  went  to  London.    The  child 
was  placed  at  a  Protestant  school ;  the  mother  returned,  and 
heart  broken  at  the  fate  to  which  the  pressure  of  want  had 
induced  her  to  commit  her  child,  died  in  a  short  period. 
8be  is  no  more.     May  her  poverty  plead  an  excuse  for  this 
her  grave  dereliction  of  duty.    But  it  affords  no  excuse 
to  we    Commissioners.      Tlie    agent  here  can  offer    no 
apology  for  such  conduct.    He  well  knew  the  religion  of  the 
&ther.    There  was  no  stain  on  the  moral  conduct  of  the 
mother;  her  wishes  upon  the  subject  were  known ;  they  were 
m  accordance  with  those  long   before  expressed  by  the 
-  &ther,  and  her  wishes  being  in  such  perfect  harmony  with  his 
12 
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desire,  his  religion  was  the  religion  in  which,  according  to 
the  express  declaration  of  Captain  Fishboumc,  the  children 
should  be  educated.     What  now  becomes  of  the  assertion 
of  Major  Harris  in  the  case  of  the  Kirleys?     *'  Were  tliey 
known  to  be  Roman  Catholics  they  would  be  sent   by  the 
Commissioners  to  Roman  Catholic  schools  and  well  taken 
care  of."     It  just  occurs  to  us  to  ask  who  is  this  Fishboume  ? 
There  was  a  Fishbonrne  in  Carlow  of  whom  we  in  our  youth 
heard  much,  who,  with  four  other  Magistrates,  was  struck  off 
the  roll  on  a  representation  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  for 
having  interfered  with  the  civil  riffhts  of  one  or  two  hundred 
Catholics.     We  wonder  is  the  gallant  Captain  any  relation 
of  this  ex-Magistrate.    It  would  be  well  to  know  this,  for 
we   might   then  be  able  to   estimate  the  justice   of  the 
Commissioners,    and    be    enabled    to    understand     much 
which  is  at  present  incomprehensible.     If  he  be  a  relative 
we  cannot  congratulate  the  public  uJ)on  the   selection  of 
such  a  man  to  administer  a  fund  in  which  Catholics  are 
interested.      Out  of  this  case  of  Mrs.    Norris    arose   an 
amusing  correspondence  which  we  shall  insert,  in  order  to 
relieve  the  tedium  of  this  matter  of  fact  paper.    The  Arch- 
bishop interested  himself  in  this  poor  Mrs.  Norris,  and  re- 
ferred to  her  case  in  his  letter  to  Lord  St.  Leonards.     The  re- 
ference attracted  the  attention  of  a  ffallant  Major,  not  the 
Kirley's  Major,  but  another  Major,  Mrs.  Norris's  Major: 
and  he  wrote  an  indignant  letter  to  the  Archbishop    in 
the  following  terms. 

Royal  Hospital,  Dublin,  December  ]0,  1857. 
My  Lobb — I  have  the  honour  to  state  for  your  information,  that, 
as  I  was  the  only  person  in  Dublin  acting  for  the  royal  commissioners* 
Patriotic  Fund  that  bad  any  right  to  forward  any  applicatioa  for 
Mrs.  Norris,  the  woman  alluded  to  by  you  at  page  38,  in  your  let- 
ter to  Lord  St.  Leonards,  1  therefore  consider  1  have  a  right  to 
demand  from  your  Lordship  to  state  whether  or  not  I  am  the  official 
alluded  to  at  page  38  who  treated  Mrs.  Norris  so  uncivilly,  as  described 
by  your  Lordship  ?  1  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  lord,  your  most 
obedient  servant,  Owen  Llotd  Obmsbt. 

Major,  and  O.S.  2nd  Dublin  District. 
The  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Cullen,  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop, 

&c.,  &c.,  55,  Eccles .street,  Dublin. 

To  this  note  his  Grace  returned  a  very  proper  and  be- 
coming answer,  informing  Major  Ormsby  that  his  know- 
ledge was  derived  from  two  gentlemen  who  had  the  facts 
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Vn  the  lips   of  Mrs.  Norris  herself.     Here  is  the  Arch- 
:.?Jiop8  letter. 

55,  Eccles-street,  14th  December,  1857. 

Sii — In    replj  to  your  letter  of  the   10th  instanty  with  which  I 
^m  been   honoured,  I  beg  to  state  that  I  have  given  all  the  in- 
fvmation  of  ^rhich,  when   writing,  I  was  possessed  regarding  Mrs. 
Kcrris,  at  p^^e  40  of  the  third  edition  of  the  letter  to  Lord  St. 
Leoaards,  published  a  day  or  two  before  your  letter  reached  me.     By 
rs^nring'  to  that  page,  you  will  perceive  that  my  information  was  de- 
rived from  a  gentleman  who,  in  company  with  another,  had  received 
it  from  th«  lips  of  Mrs.  Norris  herself.     My  informant,  in  his  letter, 
^oet  not  meotion  the  name  of  the  official  who  treated  with  Mrs.  Norris 
%boat  aendia^  her  child  to  a  Protestant  school ;  but  he   declared 
tiM.  he  and  his  friend  are  ready  to  verify  this  statement,  of  which  I 
(Cire  a  condensed  account,  before  any  tribunal  or  commission  deputed 
to  examine  the  case.     Since  my  letter  to  Lord  St.  Leonards  was  pub« 
H^ed,  another  gentleman  has  informed  me   that  he  had  also  a  con« 
veraation  with  Mrs  Norris,  and  that  in  course  of  it  she  referred  to  a 
Wtter  addres.«ed  by  herself  to  the  commissioners,  and  to  an  answer  she 
ivceived  from  them  early  in  November,  1856  ;  also,  to  another  letter 
^dressed  to  the  commissioners  about  the  middle  of  said  month,  and 
to  an  answer  received  to  the  same  letter.     If  these  four  documents, 
and  all  the  correspondence  that  passed  between  Mrs.  Norris  and  the 
c^mmissioiiera  be  produced,  perhaps  the  name  of  the  official  she  men* 
tioned  may  be  discovered,  and  her  own  feelings  more  fully  understood. 
It  appears  that  Mrs.  Norris  is  dead.     The  high  character  and  un* 
Vknxmded  integrity  of  my  informant  leave  no  room  to  doubt  that  she 
madtf  the  statement  given  in  my  letter.     If  she  brought  an  unfounded 
charga  against  an  official  of  the  commissioners,  she  has  already  ren- 
^«r«d  a  dreadful  account  for  having  done  so  ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  her 
statement  be  correct,  the  official  will,  in  his  turn,  have  to  answer 
before  a  just  Judge,  who  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  for  having  induced 
a  poor  woman  to  act  against  her  conscience,  and  to  sacrifice  the  faith 
of  her  child,  which  should  have  been  dearer  to  her  than  life  itself. 
^  I  am  only  anxious  that  the  full  truth  should  be  known,  I   have 
waived  all  controversy  about  the  right  which  you  assume  of  putting 
oe  questions,  whilst  these  whom  you  represent  have  given  no  answer 
Uk  a  plain  statement  of  facts  sent  to  them.     1  have  the  honor  to  be 
your  obedient  servant.  (Signed)  i^  Paul  Oullbn. 

Mi^or  Owen  Lloyd  Ormsby,  O.S.  2nd  Dublin  District. 

The  Major  grew  pugnacious,  and  like  most  persons  who 
lose  their  temper  lost  his  head,  for  we  cannot  believe  that 
"  an  officer  and  a  gentleman"  having  fall  possession  of  his 
faculties  could  have  penned  such  an  effusion  as  the  following. 

Royal  Hospital,  Dublin,  Dec.  21,  1857. 

Mr  LoED'  In  reply  to  letter  of  the    14th  inst,  have  the  honour 
to  acquaint  you,  as  you  decline  to  say  whether  or  not  the  statement 
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published  by  you.  relative  to  a  Mrs.  Norris,  alluded  to  me,  1  have 
now  to  state  in  the  most  positive  manner,  that  the  statements  referred 
to  are  utterly  without  foundation,  if  intended  for  me.  I  have  the 
honour  to  be,  my  lord,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

Owen  Lloyd  Ormbby, 
Major  and  O.S.,  2nd  Dublin  District. 

The  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Cullen,  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop, 

55,  Eccles-street,  Dublin. 

We  venture  to  say  that  the  veriest  tyro  just  entering' 
upon  a  course  of  "  Lindley  Murray"  would  nave  blushed 
had  such  a  letter  been  attributed  to  him.  Leaving  out  the 
parenthesis,  we  are  enabled  to  behold  more  clearly  the 
beauties  of  this  epistolary  gem.  It  will  run  thus — '*  My 
Lord,  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  14th  instant,  I  have  the 
honor  to  acquaint  you,  I  have  now  to  state  in  the  most 
positive  manner  &c.,  &c.'' 

What  an  extraordinary  sample  of  military  letter  writing. 
The  manner  affords  an  example  of  a  disregard  for  the  ordi- 
nary rules  of  composition,  as  the  matter  does  a  neglect  of 
those  of  propriety.  Judging  from  this  sample  we  would 
advise  the  Major  to  give  a  lecture  on  the  personal  pro- 
nouns for  the  benefit  of  the  '*  Patriotic  Fund."  He  would 
eclipse  Blair,  and  might  become  the  head  of  a  new  school  of 
composition.  It  is  fortunate  for  the  benefit  of  "  the  Ser- 
vice*' that  competitive  examinations  were  not  known  when 
Major  Ormsby  was  gazetted,  or  we  fear  he  should  have  been 
to  use  the  techinal  term,  "  Spun,"  and  thus  the  Military 
branch  of  **  the  Service"  would  have  been  deprived  of  a 
most  intelliffent  oflScer,  and  the  Patriotic  Commissioners 
would  have  lost  the  assistance  of  this  invaluable  official. 

Notwithstanding  this  "  bit  o'  writin',"  his  Grace,  not  heed- 
ing this  ungrammatical  scribbler,  but  anxious  that  the  public 
mind  should  be  satisfied  as  to  the  bona  fides  of  his  Grace's 
statements,  sent  a  reply  asking  for  the  production  of  the 
letters  which  passed  between  the  Major  and  his  masters 
in  reference  to  the  case  of  the  widow  Norris,  and  calling 
the  Major  8  attention  to  some  letters  which  his  Grace  thought 
might  be  within  Ormsby's  rea^h. 

55,  Eccles-street,  December  24,  1857. 
Sir — I  have  had  the  honor  of  receiving  your  communication  of  the 
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%\%t  instant,  in  reply  to  m^r  letter  of  the  14th.  I  Am  happy  to  perceive 
tti&t  Toa  repudiate  any  participation  in  the  unworthy  proceedings  by 
vfaicli  Mrs.  Norris,  according  to  her  own  statement,  was  induced  to 
Bcrifice  the  faith  of  her  child  ;  but  I  regret  that  you  have  not  pro- 
duced the  correspondence  which  passed  between  her  and  the  Royal 
ComiDisaoDers  of  the  Patriotic  Fund.    She  received  from  their  sec- 
reury  or  agent,  a  letter,  dated  November  5th,   1856,  in  reply  to  a 
memorial  addressed  by  her  some  months  previously  to  them.   She  re- 
c«Ted  another  letter,  dated  25th  of  the  same  month  and  year,  which 
vas  a  reply  to  a  second  letter  addressed  by  her  to  the  Commissioners 
on  the  ISth  of  November.     These  documents  are,  I  presume,  within 
jww  reach  ;  and  if  you  produce  them  in  an  official  form,  they  will  un- 
doubtedly tend  to  remove  all  controversy  on  the  matter  under  exami- 
nation.    I  am  informed  that  Mrs.  Norris's  letters,  or  memorials, 
show  a  decided  anxiety  on  her  part  to  place  her  child  in  a  Catholic 
achooL     This  being  the  case,  the  question  naturally  arises,  by  what 
agrency,  and  by  what  official,  was  the  poor  women  induced  to   act 
against  her  conscience,  and  to  consent  to  have  her  daughter  educated 
in  a  religion  which  herself  did  not  believe.     It  appears  to  me  that 
gentlemen  connected  with  the  management  of  the  Patriotic  Fund 
ought  to  be  anxious  to  have  the  fullest  light  thrown  upon  the  matter, 
in  which  they  cannot  but  feel  that  they  may  be  compromised  before 
the  pubKc.     If  you  do  not  think  fit  to  produce  the  correspondence, 
perhaps  it  may  be  brought  to  light  in  some  other  way.     I  have  the 
honor  to  be.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  ^  Paul  Cullen. 

Major  Owen  Lloyd  Ormsby,  O.S.  2nd  Dublin  District, 

Boyal  Hospital. 

The  production  of  these  documents  was  refused,  without 
an  order  from  the  Commissioners,  and  the  agent  proceeds 
to  charge  "  Dr.  Cullen"  with  having  published,  **  false  and 
anonymous  statements.'' 

Dublin,  29th  December,  1857. 

Mr  Lord — In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  24th  instant,  I  have  the 
honour  to  state  that  I  have  no  authority  to  produce  any  official  cor- 
respondence that  may  he  in  my  office  relative  to  Mrs.  Norris,  but 
shall  be  happy  to  do  so  if  commanded  by  the  Royal  Commissioners 
of  the  Patriotic  Fund.  1  beg  to  enclose  a  copy  of  a  letter  ad- 
dressed h?  me  to  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Royal  Patriotic  Fund,  on  my 
attention  neing  called  to  your  letter  to  Lord  St.  Leonards,  together 
vitb  a  certificate  from  both  my  stafT  Serjeants — men  of  high  char- 
acter and  undoubted  integrity — which,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  sati.sfy 
the  public  that  the  false  and  anonymous  statements  published  by  you 
can  in  no  way  allude  to  me.  O.  L.  Ormsby. 

The  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Cullen,  55,  Eccles-street,  Dublin. 

We  have  often  read  an  angry  correspondence,  but  it  has 
never  been  our  lot  to  peruse  communications  displaying  so 
much  ignorance  and  its  usual  concomitant  impudence  as 
those  of  Major  Ormsby.    The  Archbishop  calm  and  col- 
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lected  wounds  his  adversary  at  every  pass,  whilst  the   Ma- 
jor wildly  thrusting  in  his  blind  fury  injures  only  himself 
and  leaves  his  opponent  unscathed.      Not  satisfied,  how- 
ever, with  thus  smashing  (?)  *^  Dr.Cullen,'*  the   Major  felt 
it  necessary  to  justify-  his  conduct  to  his  master,   and    ac- 
cordingly, addressed  a  report  to  Captain  Fishboume    on 
the   subject  of  Mrs.   Norris,    in  which  with   a  rashness 
totally  irreconcilable  with  that  self-possession  and  imper- 
turbable calmness  which  should  characterise  a  command- 
ing officer,  he  distinctly  brands  "  Dr.  Culien''  as  a  liar  I 
What  a  pity  this  fiery  Hotspur  was  not  sent   to   cool 
his  heels  in  the  Crimea ;  a  little  Muscovite  phlebotomy 
might  tone  down  to  a  healthy  flow  the  impetuous  torrent 
of  his  ardent  blood.     What  a  pity  that  this  o'ermastering" 
energy  should  have  been  wasted  in  a  controversy  with   a 
Popish  priest,  which  would  have  been  so  useful  at  the  Redan, 
and  would  doubtless  have  succeeded  in  gaining  that  prize 
of  which  the  English  were  so  wrongfully  deprived.  The  poor 
Major — 

"  Dressed  in  a  little  brief  authority, 
Most  ignorant  of  what  he's  most  assured — " 

has  the  hardihood  to  cast  upon  a  clergyman  an  insult 
which  if  offered  to  one  of  his  most  junior  subordinates  might 
have  had  a  by  no  means  pleasant  result.     But 

"  That  in  the  Major's  but  a  choleric  word, 
Which  in  the  soldier  is  rank  blasphemy.'' 

It  is  strange  to  observe  that  the  two  Majors  shine  in  the 
same  style  of  epistolary  elegance.  Was  there  not  some- 
thing in  our  suspicion  with  regard  to  the  "  complete  letter 
writer  ?"  Major  number  one  tells  the  priest  he  lies.  Ma- 
jor number  two  tells  the  Archbishop  the  same  thing.  StiD 
we  must  not  criticize,  but  be  content : 

"  Great  men  may  jest  with  saints  :  'tis  wit  in  them, 
But,  in  the  less,  foul  profanation." 

Let  us  come  to  this  Keport.     Here  it  is. 

The  official  report  of  Major  Lloyd  Ormsby,  addressed  to 

Captain  Fishboume ; — 

Boyal  Hospital,  2nd  Dublin  District. 

Sir — My  attention  having  been  called  to  Dr.   Cullen's  letter  to 
Lord  St.  Leonards,  page  38,  where  he  alludes  to  a  Mrs.  Norris,  I  have 
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Af  honor  to  acquaint  you.  for  the  informatioQ  of  the  Bojal  Com- 
■astiKs^rs  of  the  Patriotic  FuD(J,that  thereuiarks  mad?  by  Dr.  Cullen, 
nbtiTe  to  tbe  treatment  received  by  Mrs  Norris  from  an  official,  are 
Btteri?  hXstt  if  in  tended  for  me.  It  is  true  Mrs.  Norris  applied  to 
hMfe  ber  child  sent  to  tbe  Protestant  school  at  Hampstead  ;  and  I 
resarfced  to  Mrs.  Norris,  at  that  time,  id  the  presence  of  my  two 
stiff  Serjeants,  both  Roman  Gatholics,  that  I  considered  it  a  most 
ertrmor^nary  proceeding  on  her  part  to  send  her  child  to  aTrotestant 
i^^ool,  as  she  atated  herself  and  husband  were  Roman  Catholics,  and 
I  tdfired  ber  not  to  do  so  without  due  consideration.  I  wish  to  add 
tkai  my  staff  serjeAnts  are  ready  to  certify  that  this  statement  is  cor. 
rect,  and  that  do  influence  whatever  was  used  by  me  to  make  Mrs. 
Norris  send  her  children  to  a  Protestant  school ;  and  I  beg  to  suggest 
tiat  the  Royal  Commissioners  will  call  upon  Dr.  Cullen  to  name  the 
official  he  alludes  to,  that  treated  Mrs.  Norris  so  uncivilly.  I  have 
tke  honor  to  he.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

OwjEW  Lloti>  Orhsbt, 

Major  and  S.O.  2nd  Dublin  District 

Ciptua  Fishbourne,  19,  New-street, 

Spring  Qardens*  London. 


"Royal  Hospital,  Dublin,  11th  December,  1657. 

«  We,  tbe  undersigned,  do  certify  that  we  have  attentively  read 
tbe  letter  addressed  by  fiiajor  O.L.  Ormsby  to  Captain  Fishbourne, 
Hon.  Secretary  Royal  Patriotic  Fund,  dated  2nd  of  December,  1857, 
aad  hereby  testify  to  the  truths  therein  stated, 

(Signed)  "Jambs  Bissbtt,  Staff  serjeant, 

<' Jambs  Jones,  Quartermaster  Serjeant." 

The  Major  is  caught,  befell  into  a  trap.  His  triumph  was 
a  little  premature.  '*  1  wish  to  add  that  my  staff  Serjeants  aco 
ready  to  certify  that  my  statement  is  correct."  Indeed  they 
ire  not.  They  are  prepared  to  *'  testify  to  the  trutAs 
therein  stated,"  they  vml  certify  that  whatever  is  true  in 
your  statement  is  true,  but  they  cannot  certify  that  your 
etatement  is  correct.  It  is  too  bad  to  see  a  Major  out-ma- 
DOBuvied  in  this  way  by  staff  Serjeants  ;  it  is  subversive  of 
ftU  discipline,  and  they  should  be  tried  by  Court  Martial  and 
d^raded.  But  perhaps  the  Major  is  cleverer  than  we 
thought,  and  this  is  only  a  ruse;  that  he  knew  very 
wdl,  what  the  Serjeants  signed  and  let  them  sign  it, 
bec^e  they  would  not  sign  any  thing  more  explicit;  probably 
the  Major  thought  it  might  escape  tne  general  run  of  News- 
paper readers,  and  as  to  Fishbourne  "  ne  is  all  right/' 
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*'  Utrum  horum  mavis  accipde." 
Take  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.    We  are  done  with  you. 
We  shall  merely  say  "  we  know  what  we  know/' 

TO  MAJOR  OWEN  LLOYD  ORMSBY,  O.S.,  2md  DUBLIN 

DISTRICT. 

b5,  Eccles  street,  Ist  Jannaryy  1858. 

Sir — I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  29th 
ultimo,  which  I  perceive  you,  without  giving  time  for  a  replj,  have 
published  in  the  Evening  Mail  of  this  date,  and  which  I  therefore 
answer  through  the  press. 

In  that  letter  you  nave  altogether  lost  sight  of  the  questions  reallj 
at  issue,  and  you  seem  only  intent  on  supporting  your  own  yeracity 
by  the  authority  of  your  two  sergeants. 

The  questions  really  at  issue  were  : — 

1st — Did  Mrs.  Norris  make  the  statements  attributed  to  her  in 
my  letter  ? 

2ndly — If  she  made  those  statements,  was  she  worthy  of  credit  ? 

3rdly — If  she  were  worthy  of  credit,  by  what  agency,  and  by  what 
official,  was  she  induced  to  betray  her  conscience  by  allowing  her 
child  to  be  educated  a  Protestant  ? 

As  to  the  first  question,  though  you  assert,  with  official  arrogance, 
that  the  statements  made  in  my  letter  are  **  false  and  anonymous,'* 
you  will  be  reluctantly  obliged,  when  yon  read  the  names  aod  de- 
clarations of  my  informants,  who  are  as  well  known  and  as  veracious, 
at  least,  as  you  are,  to  admit  that  your  anxiety  to  shield  your  own 
character  has  placed  yon  in  a  position  which  you  cannot  sustain. 
The  public  will  see  that  my  informants  are  gentlemen  of  unsullied 
honour  and  unimpeachable  integrity,  that  they  bad  not  been  engaged 
in  schemes  to  convert  public  funds  to  purposes  of  vile  proselytism, 
and  all  will  admit  that  I  was  justified  in  receiving  their  statements 
without  the  slightest  hesitation. 

2ndly — As  to  Mrs.  Norris  herself,  there  is  no  apparent  reason  why 
credit  should  be  denied  to  her.  It  is  certain  that  she  waited  several 
times  on  Canon  Qrimley  to  consult  with  him  on  the  best  means  of  se- 
curing a  Catholic  education  for  her  child,  it  is  also  certain  that 
Canon  Qrimley  read  the  letter  which  she  had  addressed  to  the  Com- 
missoners  of  the  Patriotic  Fund,  to  their  committee,  or  to  their 
agents,  expressing  a  strong  desire  to  have  her  child  placed  in  a 
Catholic  school,  and  that  he  saw  her  sign  the  letter  in  question  in  the 
presence  of  an  alderman  of  this  city,  a  precaution  which  she  adopted 
m  order  to  secure  authority  for  her  statements.  From  the  letter  here 
appended  of  Mr.  Star  it  appears  that  she  assured  him  and  Mr.  Lynch, 
the  gentleman  who  accompanied  him,  that  she  had  been  most  anxious 
to  have  her  child  placed  in  a  convent  school ;  and  she  added  that  it 
was  in  consequence  of  the  opposition  and  annoyance  which  she  met 
with  from  an  official,  that,  in  her  weakness,  she  consented  to  abandon 
her  project. 

Such  are  the  statements  undoubtedly  made  by  Mrs.  Norris.  Are 
they  in  conformity  with  the  letters  or  petitions  which  she  sent  to  the 
Commissioners,  or  to  their  committee,  or  agents  ?    If  her  letters 
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af«  resOj  id  contradiction  with  ber  statements,  then  her  cre4ibility 
ii  iflbeted.  Bat  if  the  statements  referred  to  be  confirmed  by  her 
ktten  or  j^etitions,  we  have  a  strong  ground  for  giving  credence  to 
her  narratiTe  of  the  unworthy  proceedings  of  an  ofBciaH  by  which  she 
mm  radoeed  to  aacrifice  the  relieion  of  ner  daughter.  If  you»  Sir, 
wish  the  troth  to  be  known,  pnbhsh  at  once  Mrs.  Norris's  letters, 
mad  do  not  abetter  yourself  beaind  official  reserve.  If  that  correspon- 
denee  be  not  produeed,  must  it  not  be  said  that  there  is  something 
nrj  nysterioua  in  this  case  which  it  is  not  your  interest  to  bring 
Oder  we  public  eye  ? 

As  to  the  third  question,  tIz.,  "  hj  what  agency  was  Mrs.  Norris 
iadBcad  to  betray  her  conscience  ?  "  it  is  evident  that  strong  means 
BDSt  have  beoQ  employed  to  make  her  change  her  mind  ;  it  is  certain 
tbat  she  consulted  Canon  Grimley  several  times  about  the  education 
•f  her  child;  it  is  oertMu  that  she  wrote  several  times  to  the 
GoBBisaioners*  or  those  employed  by  them,  on  that  important 
Btfter ;  it  is  certain  that  she  went  before  an  alderman  to  siffu 
W  letter,  in  order  to  vive  an  authenticity  to  it ;  it  is  certain  that  she 
csflgyed  e^rery  possible  means  to  secure  the  Catholic  education  of 
^daiig:hter.  Having  acted  in  this  way,  it  is  evident  that  she  was 
nctre  and  determined  in  the  wishes  which  she  expressed.  Now, 
Sr,  you  tell  os  that  a  woman  thus  disposed  presented  herself  to  you, 
sad  pressed  yen  to  allow  her  to  have  her  child  educated  a  Protestant. 
Of  coarse,  as  you  are  a  gentleman,  and  as  your  authority  is  confirmed 
by  that  of  two  sergeants,  it  would  be  uncourteous  to  contradict  you. 
let  it  remains  to  be  explained  how  a  poor  woman,  previously  so  de» 
terraiiied  in  acting  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  her  own  faith 
sad  her  own  conscience,  suddenly  changed  her  mind,  and  acted  in 
oppoaitioo  both  to  faith  and  couscience.  Such  changes.  Sir,  cannot 
lie  accounted  for  without  supposing  the  existence  of  serious  pressure 
from  without.  How  many  private  interviews  may  have  passed  be- 
tween this  woman  and  those  who  were  anxious  to  betray  ber  into  a 
crime  against  her  faith  ?  Perhaps  artful  insinuations  induced  her  to 
believe  that  she  would  be  stripped  of  the  little  pension  she  enjoyed 
if  ibe  did  not  show  herself  very  pliant  to  the  urgent  wishes  of  officials. 
A  thousand  other  terrors  may  have  been  brought  to  bear  on  a  mind 
aocustomed  to  suffer,  or  to  see  others  suffer,  from  the  despotism  of 
certain  authorities.  If  Mrs.  Norrin  were  prepared  by  some  such 
weacy  to  act  the  part  she  did  in  your  presence,  and  in  the  presence 
or  two  sergeants^  her  change  of  mind  is  quite  intelligible.  But  if 
DO  influence  was  used  upon  her^  that  change  must  be  considered 
BK»t  niTsterious,  and  scarcely  compatible  with  human  nature. 
Cndtd  Judaus  apeUa: 

Our  correspondence  is  now  at  an  end.  Let  an  enlightened  public 
jadge  bow  far  your  part  in  it  has  been  honourable  and  candid — 
1  have  the  honour  to  be  your  obedient  servant. 

p|<  Paul  Cullbn. 

These  two  letters,  referred  to  in  the  letter  of  his  Grace, 
ire  from  gentlemen  of  high  character  and  sterling  honor. 
Of  Canon  Grimley  we  had  occasion  to  speak  in  former  por^ 
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tions  of  our  paper.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Star^  we  can  say 
with  perfect  truth  that  he  ia  a  most  respectable  gentleman, 
whose  name  stands  well  with  the  trading  community  of 
this  country,  and  that  he  possesses  what  all  men  must  vfluue, 
integrity  of  principle,  and  probity  of  conduct.  We  cannot 
suspect  such  men  of  a  wilful  perversion  of  facts,  even  were 
the  case  (which  it  is  not)  one  in  which  they  were  person- 
ally interested. 

THIS  IS  TBS  LSTTBR  FBOH  MB.  STAR  TO  DR.  CULLBM. 

Ormond-quay,  Nov.  15,  1857. 

Mt  Lord  Archbishop— In  accordance  witb  your  Grace  s  wishes, 
I  give  yoa  my  recollections  of  the  case  of  Mrs.  Norris.      Early  this 
y«ar  another  gentleman  and  I  called  on  her  to  inquire  why  her 
daughter  bad  been  sent  to  a  Protestant  school  in  England,  when  she 
coui^  be  placed  in  a  Catholic  school,  at  the  expense  of  the  Patriotic. 
Fund  ?     She  replied  that  the  difficulties  placed  in  the    way  of    her 
providing  a  Catholic  education  for  her  daughter  had  obliged  her  to 
give  up  her  own  wishes.     She  said  that  when  she  applied,  according 
to  instructions  received,  to  an  official  of  the  Commissioners,  to  have 
her  child  sent  to  Harold's*cross,  she  was  told  to  call  again,  and  could 
not  get  a  decisive  answer.      This  happened  a  second  time.      When, 
on  a  subsequent  visit,  she  requested  to  have  her  child  placed   under 
the  care  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  she  was   told  it  would  be  well  for 
her  to  learn  her  own  mind  before  she  came  there.      Reing  thus 
thwarted  she  explained  her  disappointments  to  a  Protestant  female 
acquaintance,  who  counselled  her  to  suit  her  own  views  to  the  incli- 
nations of  the  official,  and  to  leave  the  choice  of   the  school  to  his 
selection.     Having  followed  this  advice,  the  official  in  his  next  inter- 
view became  most  kind,  and  the  child  was  immediately  sent  to  Hamp- 
stead  School,  near  London.  Such  are  the  statements  of  Mrs.  Norris. 
The  gentleman  who  accompanied  me  is  ready,  as  well  as  myself,  to 
testily  before  any  tribunal  or  commission  that  he  heard  them  from 
her  own  lips.  I  may  add  my  recollection  that  Mrs.  Norris  expressed 
a  fear  of  losing  her  pension  were  she  to  remove  her  child  from  Hamp- 
stead. — I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  profoundest  respect,  your 
obedient  servant,  Gcobge  Star. 

To  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Cullen. 

WB  MOW  aiVB  THB  LETTBR  FROM  CANON  GRIM  LET. 

St.  Paul's  Arran-quay,  Dec.  12th,  1857. 

Mt  dbar  Lord  Archbishop— I  beg  to  inform  your  Grace  that 
Mrs.  Norris,  widow  of  the  late  private  Norris,  of  the  90th  regiment, 
frequently  called  on  me  and  expressed  in  my  presence  an  anxiety  to 
have  her  Mary  Add  placed  in  a  Catholic  school.  To  my  knowledge 
she  applied  to  have  her  daughter  sent  to  the  convent  school,  Harold's- 
cross.  After  some  time  she  applied  again  to  have  her  daughter 
placed  in  Baggot-street  Convent.  I  recollect  on  one  occasion  she 
told  me  she  heard  her  veracity  was  doubted  I  then  accompanied 
her  to  Alderman  L.  Reynolds,   who  bore  testimony  to  her  written 
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inhration,  that  whrnt  she  stated  in  her  former  letter  was  in  strict 
Meerdaoee  vith  trath«  She  received  an  answer  to  this  letter  from 
Jlr.  Mttfrford,  clerk  to  the  Royal  Patriotic  Commission,  and  dated 
iaA  of  KoTember,  1856.  I  implore  of  your  Grace  to  insist  on  the 
eomnisaotiers  producing  Mrs«  Norris's  letters,  and  in  them  your 
Gface  will  perceive  her  anxiety  to  have  her  little  orphan  daughter  eda- 
eated  tn  the  holy  Oatholic  faith.  I  could  not  account  for  the  sudden 
^iBge  in  her  sentiments  in  sending  her  child  to  a  Protestant  school, 
aDtil»  besides  other  means  which  I  heard  were  resorted  to  by  officials, 
I  VIS  informed  by  a  party  residing  near  her  late  residence,  that  when 
it  WM  known  she  was  abont  to  send  her  child  to  a  convent  school,  she 
cenld  not  get  employ  ment.and  was  reduced  for  some  timetogreat  want; 
bat  no  sooner  did  she  consent  to  have  her  child  educated  in  a  Protes- 
tast  school  than  she  got  abundance  of  employment.  Some  short  time 
ifttr  her  daughter  was  sent  to  the  Protestant  school,  I  waited  on 
ker.  aad  in  presence  of  others  she  declared  she  would  co-operate  in 
getdag  her  child  removed  from  that  school.  In  a  few  hours  after 
lUiiaterview  Mrs.  Norris  was  summoned  before  her  Great  Judge. 
Iraazn,  mj  dear  Lord  Archbishop,  your  Grace's  devoted  servant, 

Thomas  Grimlby. 
His  Grace  the  Most  Rev.  Doctor  Gullen, 

Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

These  letters  speak  for  themselves.  We  shall  offer  no 
comment  upon  them,  and  thus  we  close  our  remarks  on  the 
case  of  Mrs  Norris. 

We  have  up  to  this  point  been  endeavouring  to  shew  that 
the  public  money  entrusted  to  the  Patriotic  Uommissionera 
wts  used,  in  many  instances,  for  the  purpose  of  proselytism, 
sod  that  the  authority  delegated  to  tl)e  Commissioners  was 
made  subeervient  to  the  same  end.  We  have  adduced  three 
eases  to  sustain  our  view,  and  from  these  it  may  be  fairly 
inferred  that  in  other  similar  instances  the  same  means  were 
hd  recoxurse  to  in  order  to  accomplish  the  desired  object. 
We  have  shown  that  every  facility  was  afforded  to  Catholic 
mothers  in  the  disposal  of  their  children,  if  they  evinced 
the  smallest  carelessness,  as  to  the  selectioD  of  the  insti- 
tutions to  which  the  education  of  these  little  ones  was  to  be 
entrusted,  whilst  every  impediment  was  thrown  in  the  way 
of  those  who  conscientiously  wished  their  children  to  be 
reared  in  the  faith  of  their  mthers.  We  have  shown  that 
the  agents  in  this  country  were  in  many  instances  unscru- 
polous  in  the  mode,  by  which  they  compassed  the  designs 
of  the  bigoted  zealots  who  employed  them,  and  thfet  every  ar- 
tifice, even  to  misrepresentation,  was  freely  adopted  to  de- 
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ceive  individuale   interested    in  the  restoration  of  those 
children  to  the  religion  in  which  they  had  been  instructed, 
and  to  mislead  the  public  in  regard  to  the  manner  in  which 
their  money  was  disbursed.     We  have  pointed  out   to   our 
readers  how    representations    were    cUsregarded,  remon- 
strances unheeded,  and  statements  founded  on  fact  g^ound- 
lessly  denied.    We  have  seen  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Norris  the 
contemptuous  neglect  with  which-  her  applications     were 
treated,  and  we  have  seen  too  the  shameless  avidity  with 
which  her  enforced  concession  was  seized  upon  to  tear  her  child 
from  her,  and  place  it  at  a  school  avowedly  Protestant. 
We  have  seen  how,  under  the  racking  tortures  of  an  uneasy 
conscience,  she  simk  a  victim  to  the  terrors  of  remorse. 
We  have  adverted  to  the  insolence  which  characterised  the 
communications  of  the  officials  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Patri- 
otic Commissioners  in  this  country,  when  corresponding 
with  Roman  Catholic  Clergymen,  and  a  Roman  Catholic 
Archbishop.  We  have  remarked  upon  the  indecorous  and  in- 
defensible manner  in  which,  these  a^nts   unwarrantably 
designated  as  false  statements  they  knew  to  be  true,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  Archbishop  attributed  to  his  Grace  the  circu- 
lation of  "  false  and  anonymous  charges,"  when  Ids  asser- 
tions were  made  concerning  a  fact  substantiated  by  the  evi- 
dence of  most  respectable  gentlemen.  We  have  proved  in  Mrs. 
Nelson's  case  that  a  powerful  inducement  was  held  out  to  her 
to  leave  her  children  at  the  Protestant  school,  and  a  penalty 
very  dreadful  to  one  in  her  reduced  circumstances  was  threat- 
ened should  she  take  any  steps  to  reclaim  them.     We  have 
mentioned  that  a  certain  regulation  was  enforced  nmdly 
when  it  was  sought  to  place  Cathohc  children  in  GaSiolic 
schools,   but  suspendea  when  the  parents  allowed  their 
Catholic  children  to  attend  at  Protestant  schools.   We  there- 
fore boldly  ask,  ought  the  Catholics  to  have  been  satisfied 
with  the  manner  in  which  the  Patriotic  Fund  was  disbursed, 
and  if  they  ought  not  to  have  been  satisfied  with  its  disburse- 
ment what  impartial  man  will  assert  that  the  allotment 
of  the  surplus  fund  afforded  them  any  reason  for  self-gra- 
tulation  ?    To  this  allocation  we  shall  row  direct  our  at- 
tention, and  we  shall  be  very  brief  indeed,  as  the  subject 
has  been  already  touched  upon  in  a  former  part  of  this 
paper,  when  treating  of  Dr.  Cullen's  first  letter  with  regard 
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to  the  allotment  of  the  surplus  Funds  to  Protestant  insti- 
tutions for  Protestant  purposes.  The  Archbishop  thus 
writes: — 

Having  said  so  much  on  the  danger  of  proselytisniyTOU  will  now  allow 
ae  to  examine  the  allocation  of  the  surplos  fund  made  bj  the  Coinmis- 
Mvaera.  Mj  statementu  on  this  point  have  not  and  cannot  be  contra- 
Sdttd,  as  tnej  were  fonnded  on  a  report  of  the  Oommissioners  them- 
mHcs,  inserted  in  the  limes  of  the  9th  Jane,  1856.  According  to 
tint  report*  the  following  grants  had  been  made  : — 

1.  For  endowing  a  school  for  300  g^rls, 

children  of  soldiers  or  sailors,  j^l  60,000; 

or  according  to  a  later  statement,        £180,000    0    0 

2.  Por  endowing  a  school  for  100  boys  of 
the  same  class,  £25,000,  to  be  added 
to  allowances  already  granted.  Total 
amount  not  given.    Probably  it  may  be 

3.  To  the  Wellington  College, 

4.  To  Cambridge  Asylum  for  widows, 

5.  To  Naval  Scnool,  Newcross, 

6.  To  Female  School,  Richmond, 

7.  To  Naval  and  Military  School  at  Ply. 

mouth, 
6.         To  similar  school,  Portsmouth, 

Besides  the  sums  here  specified,  amounting  to  more  than  a  quarter 
of  million  of  money,  perhaps  other  grants  may  have  been  made,  for 
the  report  published  in  the  Times  sanctions  "  the  purchase  of  pre- 
aeotationa  to  already  existing  asylums  and  schools,  for  similar 
otjccts.** 

From  a  memorandum  published  some  time  ago  in  repl^  to  my 
letter,  and  which,  on  the  authority  of  some  of  the  Commissioners,  I 
attribute  to  that  body,  we  learn  the  character  of  the  institutions  en- 
dowed from  the  Patriotic  Fund.  Speaking  of  the  naval  and  military 
schools  at  Plymouth  and  Portsmouth,  it  savs,  '*  Those  schools,  no 
nocBT,  A  as  FOR  Protestants.*'  In  reference  to  some  other  en« 
dowmeots,  the  same  document  adds :  **  Further  sums  also  were 
granted  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  nominations  in  institutions  es- 
tablished by  laymen  for  the  benefit  of  children  of  officers  of  the  army 
and  navy.  These,  no  doubt,  are  Protestant  ttt  tktir  teaching,  but 
there  are  no  others  for  this  purpose  where  the  religious  teaching  is 
di&rent ;  and  it  was  not  competent  for  the  Commissioners  to  endow, 
e%en  nartially,  institutions  that  were  not  specially  intended  for  the 
benefit  of  these  classes."  These  words  of  the  memorandum  do  not 
appear  to  be  either  conclusive  or  consistent.  For  if  it  were  compe- 
tent to  the  Commissioners  to  assign  £180,000  for  the  erection  and 
endowment  of  a  new  school  for  girls,  to  be  conducted  on  a  plan 
adopted  by  themselves^  it  is  difflcmt  to  understand  by  what  law  or  by 
what  necessity  they  wei'e  prevented  from  establishing  another  school 
where  the  teaching  would  not  be  hostile  or  dangerous  to  the  faith  of 
Catholic  children.     The  only  necessity  that  can  be  discovered  appears 
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to  be,  that  there  was  a  predetermination  not  to  use  the  same  measure 
towards  one  religion  as  towards  the  other. 

The  schools  mentioned  above,  in  No.  1  and  2,  are  what  we  call 
mixed  schools  here  in  Ireland,  which,  when  under  Protestant  manage- 
ment, as  they  will  be  in  England,  are  <tuite  as  dangerous  as,  or  more 
so  than,  purely  Protestant  schools,  inasmuch  as  with  posttiTO-  error, 
thej  introduce  an  indifferenoe  to  every  religion,  than  which  nothing 
more  fatal  can  be  conceived.  The  memorandum  tells  us  that  the 
schools  recently  endowed  are  to  be  conducted  on  the  principles  of 
the  Union  Schools  in  England.  What  is  the  character  of  the 
teaching  in  those  schools  ?  A  gentleman*  well  acquainted  with  Eng- 
land, describes  them  in  a  few  words :     '*  The  Union  Schools  ark 

OPKNLY  AND  ALXOST  ATOWGDLT  PaOSSLTTlZINO." 

Whilst  all  the  vast  outlay  we  have  mentioned  was  made  in    £ng. 
land  for  the  endowment  of  Protestant  establishments,   was  there   a 
single  grant  made  to  any  Catholic  institution  ?     We  have*  both   in 
England  and  Ireland*  many  excellent  orphan  asylums,  especially  for 
girls,  in  full  operation ;  the^  would  have  afforded  a  safe  place  of  re- 
fage  to  Catholic  soldiers'  children,  bad  any  provision  been  made  for 
their  supporL     But  the  Commissioners,  overlooking  those  institutions 
altogether,  reserved  their  grants  for  a  more  favoured  class.     They 
made  grants  to  institutions  which  **  no  doubt  are  for  Protestants," 
and  which  **  are  Protestant  in  their  teaching,"  «a  tbey  state  in  the 
memorandum*  but  they  did  not  act  in  the  same  spirit  towards  schools 
of  a  Catholic  character. 

It  could  not  be  expected,  my  Lord*  that  the  Catholics  of  the  em- 
pire would  be  satisfied  with  such  an  arrangement*  in  which  we  seek 
in  vain  for  any  proof  of  liberality,  generosity,  or  justice,  or  any  pro- 
tection for  our  faith.  Were  such  a  thing  done  in  Naples  or  Spain* 
it  would  be  attributed  to  a  narrow-minded*  illiberal*  bigoted  policy, 
unworthy  of  the  9Lge  we  live  in. 

It  is  said  that  the  schools  endowed  out  of  the  Patriotic  Fund  will 
be  open  to  children  of  every  creed*  and  that*  therefore*  no  one  will 
have  just  grounds  for  complaint.     Now,   what  does  this  mean  ?     Its 
simple  meaning  evidently  is  this,  that  Catholic  children  will  be  re- 
ceived into  schools*  such  as  the  Union  Schools  of  England*  known  to 
be  "  openly  and  almost  avowedly  proselytizmg"  where  superiors,  mas- 
ters*  books*  teaching — everything  is  rrotestant,  where  their  own  re- 
ligion will  be  looked  on  as  something  degrading  and  dishonorable*  and 
where  their  faith  will  be  exposed  to  imminent  danger.     We  cannot 
consider  as  a  boon  the  admission  of  Catholic  children  into  such 
establishments,  in  which*  if  the  teaching  of  the  Catholic  Church  is 
infallibly  true,  as  it  is,  they  risk  for  trifling  temporal  advantages  an 
eternal  inheritance,  and  an  imperishable  crown. 

There  are  several  schools  of  this  mixed  kind  already  existing  to 
which  Catholic  soldiers*  children  are  admitted*  such  as  the  Duke  of 
York's  School  at  Chelsea,  and  the  Hibernian  School  near  Dublin ; 
and,  from  what  we  know  of  their  management,  we  may  form  an  es  - 
timate  of  what  Catholics  are  to  expect,  and  how  they  are  to  be  treated 
in  the  institutions  endowed  by  the  Commissioners*  with  which  you 
think  we  should  be  satisfied. 
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In  the  Dnke  of  York*s  School  I  have  learned  that  there  are  some 
fAtMi  or  t  vent  J  Catholic  boys  thrown  in  amongst  three  or  four 
fcuadred  Protestant  companions.  The  poor  children  have  been  left 
hi  ignorance  of  their  catechism^  and  never  prepared  to  approach  the 
htij  sacraments  of  the  church.  Perhaps  the  place  is  so  closed  against 
the  Catholic  priest,  that  he  has  scarcely  ever  been  called  to  administer 
the  lafit  ntes  to  a  dying  child.  Protestantism  is  the  ruling  spirit  of 
the  place  ;  all  those  b^ing  authority  profess  it ;  and  Catholicity  is 
looked  OD  with  contempt.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  poor  children 
f.f  s  very  tender  age,  who  have  never  been  instructed  in  the  doctrines 
of  their  reltgrion,  who  have  had  no  opportunity  of  knowing  the  ad- 
Tsntsges  and  the  beauties  of  Catholicity,  would  be  able  to  resist  the 
spirit  of  the  place  they  live  in,  or  struggle  against  the  example  of 
tfause,  whom  they  are  obliged  to  respect.  This  may  be  called  a  very 
good  school  for  Protestants  ;  but  is  it  a  desirable  place  for  the  edu- 
cation of  a  Catholic  child  ? 

And  here  we  may  observe,  that  besides  the  Duke  of  York's  school, 

Affe  is  also  an  asylum  at  Chelsea  for  the  daughters  of  the  veterans 

■k>  are  received  into  the  hospital  at  that  place.    All  the  children  of 

the  asylum,  though  several  are  of  Catholic  parents,  receive  a  Protes- 

tut  educ&tion,  and  are  obliged,  if  1  am  correctly  informed,  to  attend 

Protestant  service  on  Sunday.     I  leave  it  to  others  to  say  whether 

this  is  a  proper  way  to  respect  the  feelings  and  religion  of  veterans, 

who  have  spent  the  flower  of  their  lives  and  exhausted  their  energies 

in  the  service  of  their  country.    It  would  appear  that  in  India  the 

children  of  the  native  soldiers  were  not  interfered  with  in  this  way, 

sod  that  more  regard  was  had  to  the  absurd  superstitions  and  pre- 

jadioes  of  Hindoos  and  Mahometans,  who  are  now  corresponding  to 

the  protection  afforded  them  by  sedition  and  bloodshed,  than  to  the 

pore  Catholic  principles  of  men,  whose  loyalty  and  bravery  have  so 

Lively  contributed  to  add  lustre  to  the  British  flag. 

The  Hibernian  School  has  been  established  principally  for  the  child- 
ren of  Irisih  soldiers.  As  we  are  here  in  a  Catholic  country  and  in  a 
Cstholic  city,  and  as  a  great  mass  of  our  Irish  soldiers  are  Catholics, 
one  would  expect  that  in  this  school  the  greatest  impartiality  would 
be  displayed,  and  Catholic  interests  and  feelings  duly  respected.  Let 
us  see  what  is  reallv  the  case.  In  the  first  place,  the  board  of  govern- 
ment, the  commander,  and  all  the  officers,  are  Protestant,  if  you  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  one  serjeant.  Secondly,  all  the  teachers  or  masters 
are  Protestant.  Thirdly,  the  so-called  Chelsea  monitors  are  Protes- 
tant. Fourthly,  the  other  monitors  are  all,  with  very  few,  if  any  ex- 
ceptions, Protestant.  Fifthly,  in  the  school  rooms  there  are  P rotes- 
tant  Bibles  and  prayer  books  on  the  desks,  and  they  are  also  scattered 
through  other  parts  of  the  house,  so  that  to  whatsoever  side  a  Catho* 
lie  boy  turns  himself,  there  he  finds  some  temptation  to  Protestantism. 
Sixthly,  the  books  used  for  literary  instruction,  such  as  the  historical 
compe'ndiums  prepared  by  a  Protestant  clergyman,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Oleig, 
are  Tery  objectionable,  and  contain  many  things  contrary  to  the  teach- 
ing of  our  Church  and  oifensive  to  our  ears. 

Now  hia  Grace  is  writing  from  Dublin ;  it  cannot  there- 
fore be  said  that  he  is  **  writing  from  Rome/'  His  Grace's 
statement  of  the  allotment  of  the  surplus  funds,  is  founded 
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on  the  report  of  tlie  Commissioners  themselves  inserted 
in  the  limes.  Therefore  it  cannot  be  insinuated  that  he  is 
"  ill-informed."  From  the  memorandum  referred  to  by'  the 
Archbishop,  we  learn  that  the  schools  endowed  out  of  that 
surplus  "  ABB  FOR  PR0TBBTANT8."  Who  was  ill-informed  ? 
'*  Dr.  Cullen  writing  from  Rome"  or  my  Lord  St.  Leo- 
nards writing  from  "  Boyle  Farm."  Is  it  fair  that  so  large 
a  sum  should  have  been  given  to  schools  intended  for  Pro- 
testants in  England,  and  not  a  penny  given  to  Catholic  in- 
stitutions for  uathoUc  children,  we  mean  until  very  lately 
when  the  mothers  of  these  children  began  to  require  that 
they  should  be  sent  to  Catholic  schools,  and  even  now  it  is 
the  individual,  not  the  school  that  is  endowed.  But  it 
may  be  said  the  contribution  of  Catholics  was  very  small, 
that  does  not  touch  the  question  and  even  did  it,  we  believe 
that  if  the  sums  collected  in  the  colonies,  be  included  in  the 
general  Fund,  the  Catholics  will  be  found  to  have  given 
a  very  respectable  proportion.  Canada  alone  sent  £27,000 
subscribed  almost  entirely  by  Catholics.  Other  colonies 
have  subscribed  large  sums  also,  made  up  to  a  great 
extent  by  the  Catholics.  But  as  we  have  said  this 
element  should  not  be  introduced  into  the  discus- 
sion of  this  question.  The  fund  was  a  national  one,  col- 
lected for  a  national  purpose,  and  should  have  been  applied 
in  a  national  spirit,  to  which  the  distinction  of  religious  belief 
or  political  feeling  is  a  stranger.  The  Fund  might  as  well 
have  been  confinea  to  the  Wmgs,  they  being  then  in  power, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  Tories,  as  limited  to  Protestants, 
who  are  always  predominant  to  the  exclusion  of  Catholics 
who  never  enjoy  ascendancy. 

It  is  a  rule  acted  upon  by  all  upright  individuals  en- 
trusted with  the  distribution  of  money,  or  money's  worth, 
to  different  persons  in  different  degrees  of  relationship,  or 
friendship,  to  prefer  the  claims  of  the  more  distant  rather 
than  those  nearer  and  dearer,  supposing  always  they  can 
do  so  legally,  lest  they  might  incur  a  suspicion  of  favour- 
itism or  partiidity.  It  would  have  been  well  had  the 
Patriotic  Oommmissioners  adopted  this  course,  not  to  the  detri- 
ment of  their  own  party  who  were  equally  with  the  Catholics 
entitled  to  their  share,  but  to  such  an  extent  that  the  feeling 
which  influences  private  individuals  under  such  circumstances 
would  have  operated  upon  their  minds  to  produce  an  even- 
handedness  in  the  distribution  of  the  funds  committed  to  their 
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custody.  Irish  inBtitntions,  Protestant  as  well  as  Catbolic 
we  belieTe,  shared  the  same  fate;  they  have  been  ignomi- 
nioasly  ignored.  Even  the  Hibernian  School,  a  worthy 
object  of  the  pious  care  of  the  Commissioners,  has  received 
aothing»  or  something  so  triding  as  not  to  be  worth  men- 
tioning. The  argument  with  regard  to  the  smallness  of 
the  Insh  contribution  is  on  the  same  ground  as  the  ar- 
gament  founded  on  the  respective  claims  of  the  different  reli- 
gions, and  fails  with  it.  Had  it  been  announced  that  the 
tUotmenta  would  be  an  ad  valorum  on  the  subscriptions,  we 
might  have  been  prepard  for  the  event;  but  no  such  warn- 
ing was  given.  But  it  may  be  said,  why  cannot  Roman 
Catholics  attend  these  schools  ?  Presbyterians,  Methodists, 
4c.,  do  so.  The  answer  is  plain.  For  centuries  the  Ro- 
sin Catholics  were  excluded  from  the  exercise  of  their 
dril  rights  ;  Catholic  Noblemen  could  not  sit  in  the  house 
«f  Lords  ;  Catholic  gentlemen  could  not  appear  in  the  house 
of  Commons  ;  Cathmic  officers  could  not  attain  the  higher 
grades  in  either  Service.  Yet  all  these  restrictions  could  be 
evaded  by  simply  swearing  a  certain  oath,a  perfect  formality 
wiihall,a  nullity  with  many, and  partaking  of  the  Sacrament 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  Church  by  law  established. 
Bnt  they  would  not.  Dissenters  also  laboured  under  political 
disabilities;  the  same  form  had  to  be  gone  through  by  any  of 
them  appointed  to  offices  under  the  Crown.  Xet  we  learn 
from  a  life  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  witli  what  truth  we  cannot  say, 
that  he  on  his  appointment  as  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster,  took  the  sacrament,  and  on  his  appointment  as 
ForeignSecretary  took  it  again,  a  very  short  period  interven- 
ing. Of  the  hardship  of  tms  he  subsequently  complained  to 
the  Peers,  but  at  the  time  when  called  upon  to  acknowledge 
the  practices  and  doctrines  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  in 
which  he  professed  not  to  believe,  he  aid  not  hesitate  to  do 
90.  Besides  there  is  little  difference  in  the  teaching  of 
these  various  denominations,  and  all  unite  in  denouncing 
the  errors  of  Romanism.  But  in  the  case  of  a  Catholic 
the  differences  are  material,  and  on  vital  points,  and  exhibit 
the  greatest  distinction  that  can  exist  between  propositions, 
viz.,  they  are  contradictorv.  Hence  it  follows  that  any 
Catholic  child  subjected  to  Protestant  teaching,  must  of  ne- 
cessity have  his  former  belief  completely  subverted  be- 
fore lus  mind  is  prepared  to  receive  the  subsequent  instruc- 
13 
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tion.  And  as  the  greatest  difficulty  is  found,  particularly 
in  the  case  of  children,  in  removing  previous  impressions, 
the  chances  are  that  in  the  confusion  created  by  this  clash 
of  doctrine^  the  mind  may  become  so  hebetated  that  the 
individual  at  first  grows  sceptical,  and  finally  infidelity  is 
the  result. 

A  distinguished  writer,  one  who  cannot  be  suspected  of 
entertaining  any  great  bias  in  favor  of  Catholics,  Judge 
Haliburton,  says,  **  Suppose  they  (the  Catholics)  do  believe 
too  much,  it  is  safer  than  believing  too  little.  You  may 
make  them  give  up  their  creed,  but  they  are  not  always  so 
willing  to  take  yours.    It  is  eabisb  to  makb  an  infidbi* 

THAN  A  CONVERT." 

But  then  the  number  of  Catholics  is  so  small  that 
to  establish  schools  for  them  would  be  a  work  of 
supererogation.  We  don't  require  it.  Thank  God,  the 
charity  of  our  immediate  ancestors  has  given  us  institutions 
adequate  to  the  duty  of  educating  our  chndren,  and  all  we  re- 
quire is  that  a  similar  allocation  of  the  public  funds  may  be 
made  in  the  case  of  individual  Catholics,  as  is  made  in  that  of 
Protestants,  and  that  those  institutions  already  existing 
shall  be  so  proportionally  endowed  aa  to  enalne  them  to 
carry  out  in  relation  to  the  members  of  their  own  persuasion 
the  objects  for  which  in  the  case  of  Protestants  existing 
establishments  have  been  so  largely  endowed  and  new  ones 
are  about  beii^  erected.  If  as  Lord  St.  Leonards  sayB,Catho« 
lie  and  Protestant  blood  has  been,  with  heroic  devotion,  shed 
for  the  glory  of  England,  why  have  the  Catholics  been  exclu- 
ded from  all  participation  in  the  benevolence  of  the  English 
people  ?  Take  out  of  your  armies  the  Catholic  element  alto- 
gether, and  then  there  may  be  afforded  some  colour  for  such 
conduct.  But  so  long  as  you  avail  yourselves  of  the  services  of 
Catholics,  vou  are  bound  in  common  honor  and  common 
honesty  to  be  faithful  to  the  brave  men  who  have  died  for 
your  preservation  by  scrupulously  respecting  their  religious 
convictions  in  the  persons  of  the  defenceless  widows  and 
orphans  they  have  left  behind.  Exception  has  been  taken 
to  the  proportion,  assumed  by  the  Archbishop,  of  Catholics 
to  Protestants  in  the  '*  service,"  and  it  has  been  trium- 
phantly stated  that  in  the  navy.  Catholics  do  not  number 
more  than  two  per  cent.  This  may  or  may  not  be  the  case, 
for,  English  toleration  has  with  unaccountable  perversity 
inhibited  to  Catholics  serving  in  her  marine  the  observance 
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cf  thor  religioas  piactices.  Beeides  there  is  a  notion  pre- 
Tiient  amongst  that  class  from  which  this  branch  of  the 
flerfice  is  chiefly  recroited,  that  they  would  stand  less  high 
ii  tke  estimation  of  their  officers  if  they  were  known  to  be- 
kigtotfaat  proscribed  religion.  Any  one  at  all  acquainted 
with  the  minntise  of  life  on  board  a  ship  when  at  sea — 
die  supreme  authority  of  the  commander,  the  total  subser- 
Tiace  of  the  crew,  the  many  opportunities  which  the  of- 
kets  hare  of  screening  those  to  whom  they  are  partial  from 
time,  and  exposing  those  against  whom  they  have  the 
ti^test  pique  to  frequent  and  severe  punishments,  the  in- 
efeacy  of  any  appeal  made  by  a  sailor  against  his  superior, 
nd  the  little  freight  the  declaration  of  the  former  has  against 
iie  assertion  of  Qie  latter — can  fully  appreciate  the  motives 
yfiA  would  operate  in  the  minds  of  these  men  to  conceal 
iBjlinff  whichmightdisparage  them  in  the  eyes  of  such  all- 

Cerfiu  officials.  But  as  the  navy  was  little  employed 
ng  the  Crimean  War, few  casualties  occurred  in  its  ranks, 
md  very  few  widows  or  orphans  of  sailors  or  marines 
have  become  chargeable  on  the  funds  of  the  Pa- 
triotic Ck>mnii8sion,  the  relative  number  of  Catholics 
sad  Prote&tants  affects  this  question  little  if  at  all.  Let 
both  services  be  clubbed,  and  tne  GathoUc  contingent  be 
calculated,  then  let  a  fair  proportion  of  the  funds  be  allotted 
for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  the  widows  and  or- 
phans respectively,  and  we  are  satisfied.  But  it  is  quite  idle 
to  talk  of  Catholics  frequenting  Protestant  schools  without 
danger  to  their  faith,  and  such  a  course  is  equivalent  to  a 
denud  of  aid  from  the  Patriotic  Fund  for  the  education  of 
Catholic  orphans. 

We  shall  not  discuss  the  policy  of  the  arrangement 
by  which  a  very  small  number  of  places  are  reserved 
for  Catholics  in  tiie  military  schools  of  this  empire, 
nor  conunent  upon  the  immorality  which  such  a  regulation 
causes  by  inducing  parents  to  enter  their  children  as  Pro- 
testants, in  default  of  a  vacancy  in  the  list  of  Catholic  no- 
minations, and  the  premium  thus  offered  to  misrepresenta- 
tion and  firand.  Neither  shall  we  speak  of  the  hardsnip  there- 
by entailed  upon  those  whose  conscientious  scruples  forbid 
them  to  endanger  for  a  temporal  advantage  the  eternal  wel- 
fcpc  of  their  children.  These  matters  not  being  pertinent  to 
our  subject,  nor  arising  out  of  the  ww-management  of  the 
fend  with  which  we  charge  the  commissioners,  do  not  pro- 
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perly  belong  to  this  investigation,  and  might  tend,  bv  the 
introduction  of  foreign  topics,  rather  to  embarrass  than  to 
elucidate  our  argument.  But  they  are  useful  as  shewing 
that  educational  establishments  erected  under  the  auspices, 
and  conducted  under  the  supervision  of  the  dominant  class, 
are  almost  invariably  made  subservient  to  that  design 
which  has  for  its  object  the  destruction  of  the  faith  of  Her 
Majesty's  Catholic  subjects. 

The  Archbishop  enters  fully  into  the  proselytizing  ten- 
dencies evinced  by  the  government  in  India,  and  refers  to 
the  character  of  the  military  schools  there,  the   facilities 
afforded,  nay  the  inducements  held  out,  to  the  tepid  and  un- 
scrupulous to  sacrifice  the  faith  of  their  children,  and  the 
obstacles  opposed  by  the  authorities  in  every  possible  shape 
to  the  practical  observance  of  the  duties  of  their  religion 
in  the  case  of  those  who  resist  their  sohcitations,  and  are 
faithful  to  the  obligations  which  their  church  imposes.   His 
Grace  further  points  out  the  disabilities  under  which  our 
Catholic  soldiers  labor,  the  insufficiency  of  the  accommoda- 
tion afforded  for  their  religious  exercises,  the  penalties  in- 
flicted for  non-attendance  at  Protestant  worship.  &c,,  and 
quotes  largely  in  support  of  these  statements  from  evidence 
taken  before  committees  of  the  House  and  published  in  the 
'*  Reports  on  Indian  Territories."  These  we  shall  not  advert 
to  as  .they  may  be  considered  to  belong  to  the  same  cate- 
gory as  the  military  schools  in  this  country,  and  not  to 
affect  the  case  of  the  Patriotic  Commissioners.     We  shall 
therefore  conclude  by  asking  this  simple  question,  were 
there  any  guarantees  afforded  in  the  case  of  "  1  he  Indian 
Relief  Fund"  such  as  to  lead  Catholics  to  believe  that  their 
feelings  would  be  consulted,  their  rights  preserved  and  their 
claims  fairly  admitted  and  impartially  conceded  by  those 
to  whom  the  administration  of  that  fund  was  committed  ? 
It  is   all  nonsense  to  say  that  no  person  considered  when 
contributing  to  the  fund  whether  his  money   would  be  ap- 
plied to  the  relief  of  Protestant  or  Catholic,  and  that  it  is 
treason  to  humanity  to  suppose  that  the  fund  will  not  be 
honestly  distributed.     The  same  might  have  been  said  with 
regard  to  the  Patriotic  Fund,  yet  we  have  seen  how  the  vast 
sums  collected  in  that  case  have  been  disbursed.      What 
security  is  there  for  Catholics  that  the  same  course  may 
not  be  adopted  in  the  present,  as  was  pursued  in  the  former, 
instance?    The  Patriotic  Commission,  embodied  by  a  royal 
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nmnt,  was  found    not    inaccessible  to  the  influence  of 
'fwflj  and  /anaticism ,  how  then  can  it  be  supposed  that  a 
»dr  not  haLYing  that  high  pnhlic  sanction  which  the  other 
jc^sessed,  a  sanction  which  should  have  conferred  immunity 
rai  any  just^  impeachnaent  of  its  integrity,  will  be  more 
inpeccable  in  its  condnct.more  faithful  to  its  professions,  and 
less  liable  to  be  swayed  by  partiality  and  prejudice?     Every 
safegnardwhich,  hnmanly  speaking,could  be  afforded  against 
scy  misappropiiation  of  the  fiind  occurring,  or  any  undue 
trderence  for  one  party  over  another,  for  one  sect  over  another 
leing  evinced  by  the  Commissioners,  was  provided.   A  noble 
c-i^ect  was  proposed,  the  relief  of  the  loved  companions,  the 
desr pledges  of  those  brave  heroes  who  died  for  their  country. 
?!aicely  generosity   responded  to  the  appeal  of  patriotic 
S!!2?olence;    noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the  highest  posi- 
aaiw^re  associated  in  this  splendid  work;  and  to  crown  all, 
ijt  Qneen,  with    that    beautifully   feminine  feeling    of 
c:4a^a55ion  for   human   misery  welling  in  her  maternal 
k«9om,  gave  to  this  body  the  sanction  of  her  royal  name  as 
a^i^nance  that  all  her  majesty's  subjects  victims  to  those 
nnfoTegfeen  calamities  should  equally  participate  in  the  pro- 
tection which   the  national  sympathy  had  afforded.     Yet 
notwithstanding  these  precautions  the  fell  spirit  of  religious 
iatolerance  gained  access  to  their  councils,  presided  at  their 
diseassions,  and  influenced  their  decision,  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  exalted  purpose   for  which  they  were  associated 
bi3  been  lost  sight  of  in  the  effort  to  achieve  an  unhallowed 
object,  illustrious  names  have  been  tainted  with  the  breath 
of  suspicion,   and  the  prestige  hitherto  attaching  to  the 
Facred  name  of  royalty  has  been  materially  weakened  if 
liot  wholly  destroyed.       But  the  worst  result  is  that  the 
abuse  of  this  trust  by  the  Royal  Commissioners,  has  under- 
mined the  confidence  of  Catholics  in  every  similar  associa- 
tion. Nevertheless  we  are  called  upon,  and  accused  of  **  trea- 
son to  humanity"  if  we  refuse,  to  contribute  to  afund  adminis- 
tered by  an  irresponsible  body  lacking  even  that  security 
which  in  the  case  of  the  Patriotic  Fund  was   found  in- 
sufficient.     Can  any  person  in  his  senses  maintain  for  one 
instant  the  proposition  that  greater  security  is  to  be  found 
for  a  due  consideration  being  shewn  to  the  religious  feelings 
of  Catholics,  in  a  body  composed  of  persons  belonging  to 
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adverse  denominations,  deficient  in  those  claims  to  our  con- 
fidence  and  exempt  from  that  responsibility  which  a  royal 
commission  involves,  than  resides  in  a  body  possessing  those 
claims  and  endued  with  that  responsibility.  The  latter 
disappointed  our  ezpectationSi  beguiled  our  hopes,  violated 
our  confidence,  and  betrayed  our  trust;  will  the  fonner  be 
less  obnoxious  to  suspicion  ?  Impossible.  Should  we  then 
be  parties  to  a  scheme  more  dangerous  than  that  against 
which  we  have  been  warned,  and  contribute  to  the  perpetu- 
ation of  an  evil  more  pernicious  than  that  against  which 
we  have  protested.  Assuredly  not.  Suppose  an  unreason- 
ing  animal  allured  bv  a  bait  into  a  sn^!^  b^  which  he  is 
destroyed.  He  plainly  followed  the  bent  of  his  nature  lead- 
ing him  to  gratir|r  his  appetite  ;  such  an  action  is  natural. 
But  suppose  a  man  foreseeing  the  danger  should  rush 
into  it  for  a  present  gratification,  there  would  be  a  manifest 
disproportion  between  the  nature  of  man  and  this  action, 
that  is  it  would  be  unnatural.  How  ?  Because  by  such  a 
course  he  would  act  in  opposition  to  that  superior  inward 
principle,  conscience.  Apply  this  to  the  castf  before  us, 
and  it  wHl  at  once  appear  that  any  Catholic  who  believing 
that  the  charges  brought  against  the  patriotic  fund  are  true, 
knovving  that  no  ftirther  security  has  been  afforded  in  the 
case  of  the  Indian  fund  against  the  recurrence  of  those 
efibrts  at  proselytism  of  wnich  we  have  complained,  in- 
fluenced by  a  desire  to  gain  the  applause  and  esteem  of  men,  or 
fearing  their  censure,  subscribes  to  this  fund,  is  guilty  of  trea- 
son to  his  faith  and  a  violation  of  his  conscience. 

Briefly  to  sum  up.  We  charge  the  commissioners  and  their 
agents  with  systematic  attempts  at  proselytism  by  represent- 
ing as  false  statements  they  knew  at  the  time  to  be  true,  by 
acting  upon  the  declaration  of  a  lunatic,  certified  to  be  incom- 
petent to  form  anv  judgment  upon  any  matters  which  might 
be  submitted  to  her  opinion,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  the 
children  at  a  Protestant  school  having  the  character  of  a 
proselytising  establishment.  To  sustain  this  charge  we 
have  given  the  case  of  Mrs.  Kirley,  a  certified  lunatic, 
upon  whose  declaration,  without  any  other  authority  in  op- 
position to  the  assertions  of  Canon  Qrimley  and  affidavits 
of  Sergeant  Kirley *s  relations,  and  the  positive  knowledge 
of  the  gentlemen  acting  here  for  the  Patriotic  Fund,  the 
children  were  sent  to  school  at  Kilmeague  wliich  long  ago 
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kid  obtained  aa  xinenTiable  notoriety.  We  admit  that  Mrs. 
Kirley  may  have  been  a  Protestant^  but  she  conformed  be- 
fore her  marriage,  and  went  through  all  the  exercises  pre- 
ioibed  by  the  Catholic  church  as  a  preparation  for  the 
worthy  reeepiion  of  the  holy  sacrament  of  matrimony;  her 
children  were  baptised  Catholics,  brought  up  Catholics,  and 
atened  upon  the  books  of  the  Orangegorman  penitentiary 
as  Catholics,  being  placed  as  such  in  charge  of  the  Catholic 


lext  we  charge  that  by  a  contemptuous  inattention  to 
the  applications  of  those  who  desired  their  children  to  be 
plaeed  at  Catholic  schools,  they  wearied  out  the  patience 
s&d  ''  sickened  the  hearts  "  of  the  applicants  in  order  to  ex- 
tzact  from  their  poyerty  a  reluctant  consent,  which  might 
iftfrwardfl  be  paraded  as  the  voluntary  expression  of  a  wish, 
tt^haye  the  children  reared  Protestants,  unblushingly  took 
oedit  for  imputial  advice,  and  lMK)ught  forward  their  own 
«mploy^  to  testify  to  the  ''  truths"  contained  in  their  state- 
aoitB.  And  generally  we  charge,  that  by  abusing  the  power 
wiih  which  Uie  public  invested  them,  the  Commissioners 
devoted  money  intended  fc^  a  specified  end  to  other  and 
unworthy  objects  never  contemplated  by  the  contributors ; 
and  by  enforeing  in  particular  cases  a  regulation  they  relaxed 
in  otliers,  they  defeated  the  v^y  aim  and  piupose  tor  which 
th^wo^ organized.  Witness  the  case  of  Mrs.NorriB,who,ha- 
Ting  been  harassed  by  frequent  applications,continuallydisre- 
gaided,  finding  herself  unable  longer  to  withstand  the  pres- 
sure of  want,  sacrificed  her  child  and  shortly  afterwards 
died.  Mrs.  Preston,  who  received  the  warning  to  take 
away  her  child  being  under  the  age  of  sev^,  in  the  hope 
that  thereby  she  might  not  reclaim  her  other  children, 
througb  fear  of  being  compelled  to  keep  the  youngest  at 
home. 

Laetly,  we  accuse  them  of  allocating  large  sums  out  of 
the  enjplns  ftinds  to  Protestant  institutions,  for  Protestant 
purpote6y  not  one  penny  being  allotted  to  Catholic  charities 
Kir  the  education  of  Catholic  orphans.  In  support  of  this  we 
havegiven  their  own  report,behind  which  they  cannot  go,and 
the  veracity  of  which  they  must  admit.  Now,  it  is  due  to  the 
commissioners,  and  due  to  the  subscribers,  that  a  searching 
iaqoiry  should  be  instituted  into  all  the  details  of  the  various 
let  all  the  correspondence  be  laid  before  the  persons 
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appointed  to  hold  it,  (say  a  committee  of  the  House    of 
Commons,  composed  of  Catholics  and  Protestants  in  the  pro- 

tiortion  of  one  to  three,  with  power  to  administer  an  oath)  ; 
et  the  witnessess  be  examined  on  oath,  and  a  report  drawn 
up  and  published,  containing  the  decision  of  the  committee, 
and  the  grounds  upon  which  that  decision  was  arrived  at. 
Such  an  investigation  would  no  doubt,  tend  to  the  elucidation 
of  that  mystery  in  which  the  proceedings  of  the  commis- 
sioners have  been  hitherto  enveloped.    "  Nothing  IiESS 

WILL   SATISFY   THE   PUBLIC." 


**The  Report"  has  at  length  appeared.     It  purports  to 
reply  to,  and  refute  the  charges  brought  against  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Patriotic  Fund,  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
and  Archbishop   Cullen.      We  cannot    congratulate    the 
Commissioners  or  their  Secretaries  upon  the  ability  with 
which  they  have  executed  their  task,  or  the  success  with 
which  this  vindication  of  their  proceedings  is  likely  to  be 
attended.     With  the  charges  brought  by  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, we  do  not  and  did  not  profess'to  deal ;  we  must  there- 
fore be  excused  from  entering  upon  them.     It  is  with  the 
Archbishop's  letter  alone,  the  statements  contained  in  it,and 
the  manner  in  which  those  statements  have  been  answered, 
that  we  still  mean  to  concern  ourselves.  Wedomost  sincerely 
regret  that  this  Report  should  afford  such  a  painful  con- 
firmation of  the  startling  accusations  which  his  Grace  con- 
sidered it  his  duty  to  bring  forward  against  this  public  body. 
However  gratifying  it  may  be,  to  know  that  his  Grace  is 
ever  watchful  of  the  spiritual  interests  of  his  flock,  and 
ever  zealous  in  guarding  the  faith  of  those  committed  to 
his  charge  from  the  insidious  attacks  of  wily  and  powerful 
enemies,  still  it  is  to  be  deplored  that  such  constant  vigilance 
should  be  necessary  to  protect  them  from  the  pernicious 
influence  of  a  body  established  ostensibly  for  their  advantage. 
The  Commissioners,  in  their  Report,  have  not  disproved  a 
single  one  of  the  Archbishop's  allegations ;  they  assert  that 
**  these  charges  were  immediately  answered,  and  we  think, 
refuted,  in  a  memorandum  drawn  up  and"  subsequently 
made  public  by  our  honorary  secretary,  Captain  Fishbourne, 
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ThBj  were  also  emphatically  denied  by  Lord  St.  Leonards, 
in  a  letter  which  appeared  in  the  T^meSy  of  October  7th/' 
With  r^ard  to  the  letter  of  Lord  St*  Leonards,  we  leave 
our  readers  to  judge  of  the  *'  refutation"  given  in  it  to  the 
Archbishop's  statements ;  the  memorandum,  which  may 
Qow  be  considered  part  of  the  Report,  contains  that  puerile 
argument  that  because  a  small  sum  only  was  contributed 
bv  Catholics,  therefore  they  are  not  entitled  to  complain, 
il  they  be  relieved  not  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  those 
of  their  religion  whose  services  entitled  their  widows  and 
orphans  to  receive  relief,  but  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  the  subscriptions  they  have  contributed  to  the  fund     We 
repeat  what  we  before  stated,  that  if  Ireland  contributed 
BOthinff  whatever  to  the  fund,  the  people  of  this  country 
would  DC  entitled  to  demand  whatever  sums  were  required 
to  maintain  or  educate  the  widows  or  orphans  of  the  Irish 
soldiers  who  fell  in  the  Crimea.     "  Dr.  CuUen"  did  not 
•*  insinuate"  anything ;  what  he  wrote  he  wrote  openly, 
&irly,  and  above  board.    The  "  insinuations"  came  from 
the  other  side :  Lord  St,  Leonards  "  insinuated,"  and  Cap- 
tam  Fishboume,  the  son  of  the  Carlow  ex-Magistrate, 
"  insinuates,"  that  *'  Dr.  Cullen"  stated,  with  regard  to  the 
final  allocation,  ''  that  the  money  thus  applied  was  that  of 
Roman  CathoUcs,"  meaning  thereby,  that  the  particular 
Eubscription  of  the  Roman  Catholic  body  was  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  fund,  and  distinctly  applied  to  r  rotes - 
tant  institutions.   This  is  mere  folly,  and  could  result  only 
from  the  hereditary  antipathy  which  the  gallant  secretary 
feels  towards  Roman  Catholic  priests  in  general,  and  towards 
"  Dr.  Cullen"  in  particular ;  for  it  exhibits  "  Dr.  Cullen"  in 
the  light  of  a  little  child  who  will  insist  on  having  his  own 
toy,  and  nobody  else's  wiU  satisfy  him.     We  don't  object  to 
the  aUotment  of  Catholic  money  to  Protestant  institutions, 
if,  in  return,  Protestant  money  be  given  to  Catholic  insti- 
tutions.    But  what  "  Dr.  Cullen"  complained  of  was,  that 
while  no  money  was  allotted  to  our  institutions,  large  sums 
were  allotted  for  the  erection  and  endowment  of  Protestant 
institutions,  out  of  that  fund  to  which  Catholics  had  con- 
tributed.    To  this  it  is  replied  in  the  Report  that  these 
institutions  are  open  to  all  denominations :  on  the  same 
principle  as  the  Union  schools,  (which  are  avowedly  pros- 
elytizing), and  that  no  institution   existed  in  connexion 
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with  the  Military  profession  for  the  exclusive  reception,  of 
Roman  Catholic  children.     So  are  the  Townsend-street 
School,  the  Coombe  Bamed  School,  and  many  others  of 
the  same  class,  open  to  m  denominations,  but  it  does  not 
therefore  follow,tnat  they  are  adapted  to  afford  the  means  of 
religious  instruction  to  the  BomanCatholics.  There  are  many 
schools  established  on  the   same  principle  as  the  Union 
schools  in  England,  existing  in  Dublin  and  other  towns  of 
Ireland,  the  heads  of  which  would  seize  with  avidity  upon 
any  opportunity  of  gaining  possession  of  a  Catholic  child, 
and  so  far  from  requiring  an  endowment,  would  wUlingly 
pay  a  capitation  tax  on  every  child  thus  given  up  to  them ; 
but  these  schools  could  hardly  be  called  open  to  Catholic 
children,  for  their  aim  and  object  is  to  eradicate,  from  the 
minds  of  their  pupils,  every  trace  of  '*  Romanism/*     The 
result  of  these  mixed  schools  will  be,  that  the  Catholics  vfIU, 
in  the  first  place,  be  admitted  only  in  a  certain  proportion, 
founded  on  Captain  Fishbourne'e  estimate  of  the  relative 
numbers  of  Catholics  and  Protestants  in  the  Army  and 
Navy ;  next,  that  being  established  in  conformity  with  the 
precedent  afforded  by  the  Union  schools,  erected  under  the 
7  and  8  Vic.  c.  101,  the  Catholic  children  will  be  exposed  to 
every  annoyance  that  can  legally  be  given  to  them.   They 
will  not  be  *' obligedC'  to  attend  Protestant  worship  or 
listen  to  Protestant  teaching ;  that  would  be  contrary  to 
"the  scrupulous  respect  which  the  commissioners  feel  ought, 
on  every  account,  to  be  paid  to  differences  of  religious  belief ;" 
but  the  parson  wiU  consider  that  he  was  put  there  for  all, 
and  that  as  the  children  form  one  community,  his  right  to 
speak  to  all  without  distinction  must  not  be  questioned ; 
and  that  any  separation  of  the  children  would  be  very  in- 
jurious, as  tending  to  make  the  other  children  have  doubts 
about  religion,  seeing  the  difference  of  teaching.    There 
will  be  Protestant  prayers  every  morning,  but  there  will  be 
no  one  to  collect  the  poor  Catholics  together  for  the  purpose 
of  performing  their  morning  devotions.    If  Mass  be  allowed 
to  be  .celebrated  at  all,  it  will  be  permitted  only  at  such  an 
hour  as  to  render  it  almost  impossible  for  the  poor  little 
children  ever  to  approach  the  Holy  Communion,  as  only 
thev  can  do  it — fasting.    The  refectory  must  be  attendea 
without  partaking  of  food ;  games  must  be  played  without 
any  mental  distraction,  and  the  every-day  business  gone 
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thiODgfa  by  the  Catholic  pupils,  whilst  keeping  their  minds 
fixed  upon  the  great  duty  they  are  about  to  d^charge,  and 
their  attention  wrapt  in  the  contemplation  of  the  power  and 
goodnesB  of  that  Divine  Visitor  they  are  about  to  receive. 

llie  daas  books  will  be  composed  by  some  person  whose 
object  it  id  to  misrepresent  every  thing  Catholic,  and  who, 
if  he  had  the  will  has  not  the  intellectual  capacity  to  rise 
above  the  influence  of  prejudice.      History,  that  most 
pow^M  engine  for  good  or  evil,  will  be  distorted ;  wrong 
eonstractionB  will  be  put  upon  the  acts  of  Catholic  sovereims, 
and  every  thing  that  human  ingenuity  can  devise  will  be 
resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  alienating  the  minds  of  these 
youths  firom  the  faith  in  which  they  hSi  been  bom.  There 
will  be    no    Catholic  teachers  to   instruct  the  Catholic 
ckHdreQ  in  the  duties  of   their  religion.     A  particular 
day    and  the  most  inconvenient    hours    in    that    day, 
will  be  appointed  for  the  Catholic  priest  to  visit  and  instruct 
the  Catholic  children.    Most  probably  it  will  be  a  day  on 
which,  according  to  the  regulations  ox  the  school,  the  cnild- 
ren  will  be  allowed  some  extra  recreation  and  amusement, 
and  thus  the  poor  little  papists,  in  addition  to  the  taunts  of 
their  schoolfellows,  will  find  their  little  amusement  dimin- 
ished, because  they  happen  to  have  been  bom  in  the  Romish 
persuasion.    These  restaaints  may  appear  trifling  to  grown 
men,  (though  they  chafe  at  less),  but  to  the  child  they  are 
most  dreadful.    Now  just  imagine ;  a  fine  March  day,  the 
snn  shininff  brilliantly  through  the  frosty  air,  it  is  a  half 
holiday,  a  oay  for  pleasure,  the  spirits  of  the  pupils,  bub- 
bling up  from  their  youthful  hearts,  are  overflowmg  in  the 
anticipf^on  of  the  pleasure  they  will  derive  from  the  pro- 
mised visit  to  some  romantic  ruin  or  historic  monument  to 
which  they  are  to  be  brought  on  a  walk.    Meanwhile, 
until  the  time  for  departure  comes,  every  sort  of  ^ame 
is  going  forward,  and  the  merry  laugh  of  the  school-boy 
echoes  gaily  through  the  play-sround.     But  who  are  these 
sitting  in  a  comfortless  room,  the  gloomy  aspect  of  which 
presents  a  sad  contrast  with  the  merry  sunshine  with- 
out ?     Downcast  and  listless  they  receive  the  admonition  of 
their  instructor ;  ever  and  anon  the  joyous  shout  of  their 
eompanions  re<^6  the  scene  of  pleasure  from  which  they 
are  excIuded,or  the  silence  which  reigns  around  proclaims 
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the  departure  of  their  school-fellowa  on  the  excursion  they 
are  forbidden  to  join.  What  grave  offence  have  they  com- 
mitted, which  necessitates  such  a  severe  punishment,  and 
who  is  this  man  who  tries  to  fix  the  wandering  attention  of 
the  poor  fellows  upon  the  subject  on  which  he  is  speaking 
to  them  ?  They  have  committed  no  offence,  except  that 
they  are  Catholics  ;  that  man  is  a  priest,  permitted  by  the 
guardians  to  visit  the  members  of  his  persuasion  once  a 
week,  during  recreation  hours,  and  only  once  a  week,  and 
only  during  recreation  hours.  Is  it  in  human  nature  to 
look  forward  to  a  recurrence  of  such  visits,  under  such 
circumstances,  with  pleasure ;  or  would  not  a  young  boy 
or  girl  prefer  to  abandon  every  prospect  of  happiness  in  a 
far  distant,  and  to  them,  an  incomprehensible  future , 
than  endure  the  wretchedness  and  misery  of  this  most 
painful  and  degrading  segregation  ? 

What  a  frame  of  mind  to  receive  religious  instruction. 
Is  not  every  recurrence  of  such  a  visit  from  the  priest,  an- 
ticipated with  melancholy  forbodings.  How  long  do  the 
commissioners  suppose  a  child  could  withstand  such 
cruelty.  We  believe  in  our  conscience,  that  nothing  short 
of  the  particular  interposition  of  Providence,  and  the  spe- 
cial operation  of  Grace,  would  preserve  the  relimon  of  that 
child  for  one  year.  Is  this  a  fancy  sketch  ?  It  is  not.* 
Even  in  respectable  Protestant  schools,  frequent  quarrels, 

*  To  show  that  we  have  not  exaggerated  in  our  supposition  of  what 
voiU  he>  we  give  an  account  of  what  t>.  In  a  letter  on  the  Union 
Schools  of  England,  we  find  the  following  statement  with  regard  to 
the  instruction  of  Catholic  children.  <*  The  decision  of  the  board  upon 
this  point,  was  given  me  by  the  superintendent.  It  was  that  I  might 
see  the  children  from  half-past  two  to  four  o'Olock  on  Saturdays,  and 
only  then.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  represented  that  hour  as  most  in- 
convenient. The  Board  have  refused  to  alter  it.  It  must  be  obser- 
▼ed  that  Saturday  is  the  half  holiday,  and  the  children,  I  was  told, 
are  accustomed  often  to  walk  out  on  that  day.  One  lesson  a  week, 
and  that  rendered  obnoxious,  by  being  taken  out  of  their  play  time,  and 
fixed  for  an  hour  when  the  priest  might  often  be  prevented  of  coming, 
is  what  the  board  considers  a  sufficient  allowance  of  Catholic  instruc- 
tion for  Catholic  children,  and  is  all  the  opportunity  we  as  yet  have 
of  counteracting  the  overwhelming  influence  of  Protestantism,  by 
which  they  are  surrounded."  This  is  the  model  upon  which  the 
rules  of  the  school  that  is  to  be  "  a  visible  and  permanent  memorial 
of  national  generosity,"  is  to  be  formed. 
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tefminaring  in  boxing  matches,  arise  out  of  religious  dis- 
pates ;  ana  as  to  ttie  effect  of  the  regulation  with  regard 
to  religious  teaching,  as  acted  upon  in  the  district  schools, 
it  is  found  most  efficacious  in  up-rooting  all  inclination  to 
ooQtinne  the  profession  of  a  religion  entailing  such  hardships. 
We  do  not  hesitate  to  assert,  that,  had  the  most  inveter- 
ate opponent  of  the  Commissioners,  ransacked  their  whole 
oooduct,  criticised  with  hojstile  minuteness  every  detail  of 
their  management,  he  could  not  have-  produced  a  more 
damming  proof  of  their  proselytising  tendencies,  a  more 
perfect  jastification  of  "  Dr.  Cullen's"  charges,  than  the 
Commissioners  themselves  furnish  in  their  admitted  alloca- 

* 

tion  of  a  large  sum  of  money  towards  the  erection  of  an  in- 
stitation,  the  rules  of  which  should  be  based  on  the  same 
principal,  as  that  bv  which  district  schools  are  regulated. 

As  our  space  is  limited,  and  our  time  short,  we  cannot 
analyze  with  all  the  accuracy  we  could  desire,  the  various 
portions  of  the  report.  We  shall  therefore  turn  to  the  cases 
of  Mrs.  Kirley,  and  Mrs.  Norris.  And  first  of  Mrs.  Kirley. 
Appendix  25  of  the  Beport,  is  a  letter  from  Major  Harris, 
to  Captain  Fishboume  at  the  head  of  which  is  the  following. 
"Margaret  Jane,  10  years  old,  and  Alice  6  years  old, 
children  of  Margaret  Kirley.  No.  426,  at  8s.  6a.,  wAo  is 
insane^  Protestant,  17th  March,  1857. 

We  must  be  particular  about  dates.  On  the  17th  March, 
1857,  Major  Harris  writes  of  Mrs.  Barley  as  a  "  Pro- 
testant.*' On  the  25th  March,  1857,  she  is  committed  to 
Grange  Gorman  Penitentiary,  and  entered  as  a  Roman 
Catholic.  8he  remained  there  until  September  of  the  same 
vear.  The  Major  it  would  seem  was  not  quite  satisfied  at 
having  acted  so  sununarily,  and  called  at  the  Penitentiary 
sometime  in  March, we  cannot  fix  the  date  more  exactly,  than 
by  referring  to  the  medical  certificate  of  Dr.  Banon,  written 
at  the  desire  of  Major  Harris,  intimated  to  the  Governor 
on  the  occasion  of  his  interview  with  him,  which  is  dated 
2nd  April,  1857,  to  ascertain  the  religion  of  the  children 
of  the  woman  Eirley,"  whom  he  had  described  on  the  17  th 
inst.  as  Protestant.  The  Governor  shewed  him  the  entries 
of  her  various  committals ;  and  there  she  and  her  children 
were  set  down  "  Roman  Catholic."  In  the  face  of  this  fact 
the  Major  wrote  to  Canon  Grimley,  on  the  20th  April, 
'*  It  does  not  appear  that  the  children  of  Sergeant  Kirley, 
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were  ever  ftt  any  time  brought  up  bv  their  parents  in  thd 
Boman  Catholio  fidth."    Perhaps  there  is  some  quibble 
about  "  by  their  parents."    If  so,  we  can  only  say,  that 
should  the  commissioners  think  to  ride  off  on  special  plead- 
ing technicalities,  they  will  find  themselves  sadly  mistaken, 
and  will  contribute  more  than  any  accusations,  however 
derogatory,  "  to  undermine  confidence  in  the  integrity  of 
public  bodies."    So  much  for  that.    Now  observe  Alice  iB 
not  seven  years  old.    According  to  the  Report  many  Pro- 
testant children  have  been  refused  presentation  to  Protest- 
ant schools,  in  consequence  of  not  having  attained  their 
seventh  year.    We  know  that  many  Catholics  have  been 
refused,  when  desirous  of  placing  their  children  at  schools 
of  their  own  persuasion  on  the  same  ground.    But  happy 
Alice  must  not  be  lost    Arthur  Preston  is  waiting  for  her, 
and  she  with  the  others  is  packed  off  to  Ballins,  on  (mark 
another  date,)  the  3U^  March,  1867. 

Strange  coincidence  ;**^The  Major  goes  to  the  Peniten- 
tiary, say  on  the  28th ;  it  is  not  material  so  long  as  it  is 
dear  he  went  bsfor^  the  dlst ;  we  cannot  suspect  him  of 
going  on  the  1st  April-^"  FooVs  day  " — and  the  certificate 
is  dated  Snd  April,  so  we  may  fairly  assume  he  went  before 
the  3  let,  learned  the  religion  of  the  mother  and  children, 
and  then  sends  the  chudren  off  to  Kilmeagne  Colony. 
This  is  acting  in  accordance  with  the  decision  of  the  Court 
of  Queen's  Bench. 

This  explains  the  delay  in  answering  Canon  Orimley's 
first  lett^,  which  at  the  time  appearea  so  extraordinary. 
On  the  28th  March  Captain  Fishboume  wrote  in  reference 
to  Canon  Grimley's  letter.  Major  Harris  sent  no  reply 
unta  the  80th  April.  Why  did  not  Major  Harris  forward 
to  Canon  Grimley  the  letter,  or  an  extract  from  the  letter, 
of  Captain  Fishboume  which  appears  a  very  fair  one,  and 
not  take  upon  himself  to  act  with  so  much  discourtesy 
towards  the  priest,  as  flatly  to  contradict  him,  and  that  too, 
when  Major  Harris  was  in  possession  of  the  knowledge 
that  Mrs.  Kirley  and  her  children  had  been  always  descri- 
bed in  the  books  of  the  Penitentiary  as  "  Boman  Catholic," 
and  even  on  the  last  occasion  when  confined  on  the  26th 
March,  she  was  described  as  ''Boman  Catholio."  The 
indefiniteness  of  Mr.  Synnot's  '*  early  in  the  Summer  of 
this  year,"  left  us  in  doubt  as  to  whether  Major  Harris  was 
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aeqittinted  with  the  Feligion  of  ihe  Eirlejs  previous  to 
hm  wBting  that  letter  to  Canon  Grimlej;  and  actuated 
bj  the  desire  of  not  imputing  any  impropriety  to  those 
m  pahlie  poBitions  unless  we  hare  good  grotmds  for  suspi- 
QOHf  we  hav«  treated  the  subject  in  the  body  of  the  paper 
•B  thong^  the  Major  had  been  Ignorant  of  it.  Now,  how- 
erer,  we  leare  it  to  our  readers  to  characteriBe  the  Btate- 
aeni  in  the  letter  of  20th  April,  1657.  On  the  17th 
Mareh  Major  Hania  describes  Mrs.  Eirley  as  " insane" 
and  **  Protestant"  in  italics.  On  the  Sdth  she  is  registered 
Soman  Catholic  in  the  Penitentiary,  March  SSrd.  Mr. 
Pieston  agreea  to  take  the  children.  March  35th,  Canon 
Giimley  writes  protesting  aMinst  their  being  proselytized. 
Between  that  date  and  the  Snd  April  Maior  Harris  visits 
tke  Penitentiary,  traces  the  committals,  nnds  Mrs.  Eirly 
tti  her  childr^  entered  as  Boman  Catholics,  sends  them 
m  the  Slat  March  to  a  Protestant  school,  and  on  the  20th 
April  writes  that  letter  to  Canon  Grimley,  which  appears 
ipite  at  Tariance  with  fact.  So  far  as  to  dates,  we  think 
we  have  shewn  that  due  regard  has  not  been  had  towards 
the  reUpon  of  these  children. 

The  Conunissioners  make  a  great  fass  about  Mrs.  Eirley's 
haring  been  once  a  Protestant.  Mr.  Eongston,  Yicar  of 
Si.  James,  writes  to  Lord  St.  Leonards,  that  the  widow 
Kirley  said  "  she  is,  and  always  has  been  a  Protestant, 
ind  nerer  professed  herself  a  Koman  Catholic."  This  is 
IB  direct  contradiction  to  Mrs.Colvins's  statement  as  reported 
by  Major  Harris,  viz. : — *'  That  Margeret  Kirley  was 
hiroi^t  mp  a  Protestant,  but  as  it  is  conb'ary  to  custom  to 
many  two  persons  of  different  religion  she  changed  for  the 
purpose  of  the  ceremony.''  Mary  Anne  Mills  certifies  to 
the  effect,  that  between  1887  and  1840  Mrs.  Eirley,  then 
Mirgar^  M'Cormick,  was  a  Protestant.  The  Rev.  Hugh 
Crawford  is  abo  brought  forward,  and  with  wonderful  ego- 
tism certifies  to  the  correctness  of  an  extract  made  by  him- 
self, out  of  a  book  which  he  admits  is  in  his  own  possession. 
Wlukt  weight  such  testimony  may  have  with  those  whose 
judgments  are  unclouded  by  prejudice,  can  easily  be  esti- 
msted.  The  fiaot,  notwithstanding,  is  doubtful;  how- 
ev^,  admitting  that  she  had  been  a  Protestant,  her 
mother  declares  she  changed  her  religion.  The  sin- 
eerity  of  that  converoion  it  is  not  for  us  to  question, 
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that  is  between  herself  and  God,  who  alone  "sees  the 
hearts  of  men  :"  we  can  judge  only  by  appearances,  and 
certainly  judging  by  appearances — attendance  at  Mass, 
frequentation  of  the  Sacraments  of  Penance  and  the  Euchar- 
ist, &c. — she  was  a  Catholic.  Mr.  Kingston  further  states  on 
the  authority,  be  says  of  Mrs.  Kirley,  that,  being  taken  up  by 
a  constable  on  the  charge  of  being  under  the  influence  of 
liquor,  "  she  and  her  children  were  committed  to  Grange- 
gorman  Penitentiary,  Ac."  The  shortest  term  of  imprison- 
ment given  on  the  return  is  seven  days,  an  unusually  lon^ 
confinement  for  a  woman  who  was  only  drunk.  Again, 
"  be  it  observed,  it  was  not  pecuniary  distress  which  caused 
her  to  be  committed  to  prison,  Ac."  Yet  the  same  return 
shews  that  between  the  1st  January  and  31st  December, 
1856,  she  was  committed  twelve  times  for  begging.  "  When 
taken  to  Mass  she  knelt  down  with  her  back  to  the  altar." 
We  were  not  before  aware  that  when  Protestants  knelt  it  was 
their  custom  to  turn  their  backs  on  the  ^'Gommunioa 
table."  However,  the  statement  is  false.  We  refer  to  these 
statements  merely  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  attention  to 
them  as  clearly  manifesting^  a  mind  diseased. 

Now  for  Mrs,  Norris.  Parson  Hare  (having  some  con- 
nexion with  the  "  Irish  Church  Missions  to  Roman  Catho- 
lics,") writes  under  date  12th  July,  1866-7.  (What  may 
be  the  meaning  of  66-7  we  don't  know.) — "  I,  some  time 
affo,  placed  two  orphan  children  of  Crimean  Soldiers,  Mary 
Norris,  and  Agnes  Arnott,  under  the  care  of  the  guardians 
of  the  Orphan  Home,  Richmond-street,  Portobello,  Ac." 
By  whose  authority?  Captain  Fishboume  stated  in  his 
memorandum,  that  no  parson  was  employed  by  the  Com- 
missioners to  distribute  relief  to  individuals  who  had  claims 
on  the  Patriotic  Fund;  yet  here  we  have  a  parson,  aye, 
worse  than  a  parson,  a  professed  "  Sou  per,"  one  of  the 
heads  of  the  **  Irish  Church  Missions  Society"  (to  which 
Captain  Fishboume  is  a  subscriber)  employed  by  the 
Commissioners  to  place  children  of  Crimean  soldiers,  of 
whom  one  at  all  events  was  a  Catholic,  in  a  Protestant 
school  at  the  expense  of  the  fund.  This  Society  of  "  Irish 
Church  Missions"  is  founded  for  the  purpose  of  insulting 
and  annoying  the  Catholics  of  Ireland.  As  a  proof  of  this 
we  subjoin  one  of  ten  reasons  why  Christians  should  sup- 
port this  Society :  '*  Because  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  being  anti-scriptural  and  idolatrous,  Roman  Catholics 
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ire  periflhingfor  lack  of  knowledge/'  Now  this  "  Soiiper" 
my  be,  in  Fishbonme's  estimation,  a  very  proper  person 
to  amsnlt  the  religions  feelings  and  provide  for  the  religious 
wiotffof  the  *'  idoxatrouB"  papists,  but  we  do  hope  that  there 
will  be  found  very  few  outside  this  family  party  of  the 
suae  opinion. 

It  is  calculated  to  excite  considerable  suspicion,  when  we 
see  foch  a  lot  of  those  Sonper  parsons  hanging  about  the 
fiind.  It  argues  badly  for  the  impartial  administration  of 
the  fond. 

The  children  were  placed  in  this  school  which  is  Protes- 

tmt    On  the  Ist  August  Mrs.  Norris  forwarded  a  memo- 

mI  attested  by  Canon  Grimley,  requesting  her  children  to  be 

lat  to  8t.  Clare  8,  Harold's  Cross.    Dates  again.    On  the 

4th  November  Mr.  Ball  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  no 

inswer  had  been  sent  to  her  application.      On  the  6th 

NoTcmber,  (Guy  Fawkes  day,)  Captain  Fishbourne  sent 

la  answer  to  Mr.  Ball  stating,  ''Your  note  did  not  pass 

Bnnottced-    The  memorial  was  sent  to  Mrs.  Norris."    For 

what  purpose  ?    A  memorial  is  forwarded  to  a  public  body, 

vA  the  secretary  sends  it  back  to  the,  memorialist  without 

note  or  comment.     But  it  was  not  sent  to  Mrs.  Norris,  it 

iraa  sent  to   Mr.   Hare,  who  had  it  tip  to  the  25th  of 

September,  when  he  returned  it  to  Mr  Kshboume.    Why 

ifl  not  the  letter  of  Captain   Fishbourne  to   Mr.   Hare 

wbidi  accompanied  the  memorial  published?     Perhaps 

it  might  diflclose  some  unpleasant  secrets.    The  material 

pwt  of  it  id   seen  ftom   Hare's. — "  In  compliance  with 

your  Irishes  I  have  seen  Mrs.  Norris  on  ^the  subject  of 

Tour  last  communication."    Now  what  right  had  Fish- 

boame  to  communicate  with  this  Hare  at  all,  on  the  subject 

of  Mrs.  Norris'  petition  ?  and  what  right  had  he  to  ask 

Hare  to  get  from  the  poor  woman  an  explanation  of  why 

she  forwarded  a  petition,  and  to  endeavour  to  induce  her 

to  deny  all  knowledge  of  the  substance  of  it  ?    We  must 

confess  we  do  not  like  to  see  so  many  of  these  Missionaries 

iftiied  up  with  the  matter. — Fishbourne,  Hare,  McCarthy, 

4c.,  ic. — men  sworn  to  overturn  the  Catholic  religion  in 

thia  country,  acting  on  the  part  of  the  public  in  a  matter 

touching  the  interests  of  Catholics,  bears  on  the  face  of  it 

a  very  suspicious  appearance.  The  public  has  a  right  to  the 

production  of  every  letter  that  passed  between  the  parties 

13a 
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concerned  in  these  proceedings  ;  in  the  absence  of  any 
material  one  we  have  a  right  to  stigmatise  the  report  as  a 
garbled  report,  and  we  do  so  stigmatise  it.  It  is  most  un- 
fair in  a  document  purporting  to  be  a  vindication,  to  keep 
back  any  evidence  which  may  tend  to  the  condemnation  of 
the  parties  concerned.  It  is  not  astonishing  that  Mr.  Ball 
refused  to  sign  it.  He  would  not  lend  himself  to  such  a 
nasty  tricky  proceeding.  On  the  5th  November  a  reply  is 
sent  to  Mrs.  Norris.  From  August  to  November — three 
months — the  child  beinff  all  this  time  in  Miss  Shepherd's 
care.  13th  November  Mrs.  Norris  again  applies  having 
her  signature  certified  by  an  Alderman  of  tne  city.  On 
the  25th  November  she  gets  an  answer  referring  her  to 
Major  Ormsby.  Why  could  not  Hare  still  have  the 
management  of  this  neat  little  case  ? 

December  16th  she  applied  personally  to  Ormsby,  to 
have  her  child  sent  to  Baggot-street.  December  19th  Cap- 
tain Fishboume  writes,  ''Two petitions  have  been  received 
at  this  office  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Norris  to  place  her  daugh- 
ter with  the  nuns  of  St.  Clare's  Orphanage,  Harold's  Cross  ; 
and  a  third  to  have  jjier  placed  with  Miss  Shepherd,  &c." 
Where  is  that  third  petition  ? — Why  is  it  not  produced  ? 
Really  we  fear  that  the  Commissioners  have  very  little 
regard  for  their  reputation  when  they  append  their  names 
to  such  an  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory  report.  We  do 
not  wish  to  indulge  in  any  strong  language ;  but  it  appears 
to  us  that  such  a  vindication  (?)  tends  rather  to  excite,  than 
allay  suspicion.  But  to  return.  December  19th  Captain 
Fishbourne  wrote ;  and  on  the  22nd  December  Mrs.  Norris 
was  put  on  half  allowance  II!,  There  is  a  letter 
without  a  date  from  Captain  Mansfield,  which  is  as  fol« 
lows : — 


*'  My  dear  Sir, 

A  woman,  a  widow  of  a  man  of  the  name  of  Norris,  of 
the  90th  Regiment,  has  contracted  a  marriage  with  a  man 
in  my  company,  by  name  Hoolihan,  which  marriage  is 
null,  owing  to  the  man  having  being  previously  married, 
(was  he  prosecuted  for  bigamy  ?)  At  her  second  marriage 
she  lost  her  pension  from  the  Patriotic  Fund.     Now  that 
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sbe  finds  her  marriage  to  be  invalid,  she  is  anxious  to  re- 
coTiSt  her  positioii  on  the  pension  list  of  the  Patriotic  Fund. 

Faithfully  yours, 

C.  E,  MANSFIELD, 

Captam  33rd  Regiment, 
Dublin." 

No  address.  No  date.  We  should  like  to  see  the  date. 
We  may  presume,  however,  that  it  was  before  she  was  put 
on  half  allowance,  as  the  Captain  says  "  she  lost  her  pen- 
sion." Could  it  be  possible  that  this  half  allowance  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  petition  of  the  10th  January,  1857, 
requesting  admission  for  her  child  to  the  "London  In- 
mt  Home  ?"  January  30th,  another  petition  to  the  same 
^t,  was  forwarded  by  Major  Ormsby  to  Captain  Fish- 
£i3tinie,  and  on  the  2nd  February,  a  letter  came  from  Cap- 
tain Fishboume,  couched  in  the  following  terms  : — 

London,  Ac. 

2nd  February,  1857. 
"Sib, 

In  compliance  with  Mrs.  Norris's  request,  her  daughter 
will  be  placed  in  the  Soldiers'  Infant  Home  at  Hampstead. 
WUl  yon  have  the  goodness  to  pay  the  mother  and  child's 
expaises  to  this  office,  and  also  the  expense  of  Mrs  Norris 
in  returning  to  DubUn. 

I  have  the  honour,  &c,  &c., 

E.  GARDINER  FISHBOURNE. 
Miyor  Ormsby, 

District  Staff  Office,  Dublin." 

No  necessity  for  "  presentation  forms.''  Everything  is 
now  smooth. 

"  Facilis,  decensus  Avemi," 

Landed  at  last.  A  hard  struggle,  well  and  skilfully 
played,  Captain.  Oh,  what  rapture  fills  your  breast.  We 
wi^  you  joy,  but  for  all  that,  we  would  not  like  to  be 
in  your  place.  Mrs.  Norris  died,  and  so  the  matter  ends. 
The  letters  of  Major  Ormsby  to  the  Archbishop,  are  em- 
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bodied  in  the  Report,  but  the  letter  of  the  Archbishop   to 
Major  Ormsby,  dated  lat  January,  1858,  is  omitted.     With 
reference  to  the  observation  made  by  the  Couiniifisioners, 
that  "  Dr.  Cullen,'*  produced  only  two  cases  to  sustain  his 
charges,  we  must  say  that   it  was  not  from  a  want    of 
instances  of  proselytism,  which  are  alas  too  numerous,  but 
through  a  wish  not  to  cumber  his  pages  with  the  "  old  old 
storv. '     Should  the  Commissioners  desire  it,  we  have  no 
doubt  His  Grace  will  give  them  more  examples  than  they 
would  wish  to  have  known.    We  have  only  now  to  say,  that 
the  Report  is  most  satisfactoiy,  affording  as  it  does  "  confir- 
mation strong'*  of  the  charges  brought  by  the  Most  Rev. 
Dr.  Cullen  against  the  Patriotic  Commission,  and  prov- 
ing beyond  question  the  necessity  there  existed  for  obtain- 
ing in  regard  to  the  '*  Indian  Relief  Fund,"  some  further 
assurance  of  impartial  distribution,  than  that  which  had 
been  already  found  insuflScient.    We  regret  we  were  not 
able  to  enter  more  minutely  into  the  Report :  but  as  far  as 
we  went,  we  have  proved  that  even  taking  their  own  one- 
sided and  partial  statement,  the  accusations  of  the  Arch- 
bishop have  been  fully  corroborated.     It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  on  an  early  day,  the  reasons  which  induced  Mr.  Ball 
to  refrain  from  signing  the  Report,  will  be  made  public. 
It  is  somewhat  striking,  that  of  the  two  Catholics  on  the 
Commission  one  withneld  his  name,  and  that  of  two 
Irishmen  one  refused  to  sign. 


'In  the  first  page  of  our  paper  we  have  attributed  to  the 
"  Sepoys,"  outrages  which  we  then  believed  to  have  taken 
place.  Information  which  we  have  since  received,  unfortu- 
nately too  late  for  insertion  in  its  proper  place,  has  induced 
us  to  modify  our  opinion  conBiderai)ly,ana  to  regard  the  re- 
ports of  these  atrocities  as  somewhat  exaggerated. 


Art.  v.— the  SCOTCH  HISTORIAN. 

Buiotj  of  Europe,  from  the  faU  of  Napoleon  in  1S15,  to  the 
Jcceman  of  Louis  Napoleofi  in  1852,  by  Sir  Archibald 
Alison,  Bart,  D.CL,  vol.  FIL  William  Blackwood  and 
Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London,  1858. 

A  reiy  strange  opinion  respecting  the  merits  of  liistorio- 
grapbers  generally  has  been  attributed  to  Dr.  Johnson^  by  his 
fiiend  and  biographer,  Bozzy.  The  doctor  is  said  to  have 
held,  that  writers  of  history  are  nothing  better  than  mere  re* 
tailers  of  facts  and  events  occurring  on  the  surface  of  the 
wth  during  a  certain  number  of  years,  and  that  their  only 
Boit  consisted  in  making  a  good  compilation.  Another 
opinion  of  the  great  lexicograplier  was  of  a  somewhat  similar 
character ;  that  if  the  names  of  all  persons  of  the  two  sexes  in 
the  kingdom  were  thrown  into  two  separate  hats,  and  drawn 
out  in  couples  to  be  mated,  the  matches  so  made  would 
prove  as  happy  as  any  that  are  made  in  the  usual  way,  with 
all  the  care  of  parents,  or  dictated  by  the  impulses  of  affection. 
In  £act  Dr.  Johnson  did  not  believe  either  in  those  marriages, 
which  are  said  to  be  made  in  heaven,  nor  in  that  strange  ani- 
mal a  philosophical  historian.  If  he'had  lived  to  the  present 
day  it  is  very  hard  to  conceive,  what  value  he  would  have  set 
upon  the  labours  of  Lord  Macaulay  or  Sir  Archibald  Alison, 
the  characteristics  of  whose  works  are  so  diametrically  opposed 
in  point  of  matter  and  composition,  the  one  crammed  with 
facts,  the  other  with  logic. 

It  most  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  great  lexicographer's 
opinion  in  this  matter  is  somewhat  extravagant,  and  at  vari- 
ance with  his  usual  sagacious  views.  A  writer  of  history 
should  not  only  properly  arrange  his  events,  not  merely  in 
chronological  order,  but  also  according  to  their  natural  con- 
nection, otherwise  his  work  will  be  garbled,  split  up  into  frag- 
ments of  a  heterogeneous  nature,  without  consecutiveness  upon 
the  face  of  it.  He  must  shew  by  a  concise  and  clear  chain  of 
reasoning,  how  certain  events  followed  from  particular  causes, 
or  produced  certain  effects,  so  that  the  future  generations  of 
the  human  race  may  profit  by  the  often  too  dear  bought  ex- 
perience of  those  who  went  before  them.  Herein  resides  the 
14 
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greatest  sagacity  of  the  good  historian,  herein  he  shews  his 
knowledge  of  human  policy,  and  appHes  the  principles  of  phil- 
osophy to  the  actions  of  nations,  in  order  to  instruct  his  fellow- 
men.  But  all  men  are  not  of  the  same  studious  habit,  nor 
equally  inchned  to  investigate  the  dry  course  of  events  during 
a  series  of  years,  and  in  order  to  draw  them  on  to  a  perusal  of 
pages,  which  may  lead  to  their  enlightenment,  it  is  necessary 
that  a  certain  amount  of  interesting  incident  should  be  clothed 
in  harmony  of  language.  To  do  all  these  things  well  without 
too  great  a  crowding  of  facts,  too  tedious  an  array  of  argument, 
or  too  florid  a  description  of  trifling  events  foreign  to  the  sub- 
ject, must  require  a  mind  well  educated  in  the  science  of  rea- 
son, a  judgment  capable  of  discriminating  the  great  and  the 
useful  in  the  events  of  successive  years,  and  a  power  of  ex- 
pression in  writing  equal  to  the  deeds  he  lias  to  pourtray. 
Let  us  see  how  Alison  has  fulBlled  these  conditions. 

The  volume  before  us  is  replete  with  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant events  which  have  occurred  in  these  countrres,  and  in 
France  since  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  It  relates  the  Temper- 
ance movement  and  Repeal  agitation  in  Ireland — the  passing 
of  the  Bank  Charter  Act  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  18.^4 — the 
Railway  Mania — the  Anti-Corn  Law  agitation,  and  the  esta- 
blishment of  free-trade — the  Irish  famine  of  1846-7 — the 
Chartibt  movement,  and  the  attentat  at  Kebcllion  in  Ireland 
during  1848.  The  occurrences  in  France  and  on  the  continent 
during  the  same  period  are  no  less  interesting,  comprising 
the  growth  of  revolutionary  opinions  in  that  country  for  many 
years,  and  the  attempts  of  the  Government  for  their  suppression 
— the  revolt  of  Abdel  Kaderin  Algeria — the  celebrated  ques- 
tion of  the  Spanish  marriages — the  Accession  of  Pius  IX., 
and  the  revolution  in  Rome — and  the  final  catastrophe  ending 
in  the  expulsion  of  Louis  Philippe  from  the  soil  of  France. 
Such  are  the  multifarious  subjects  which  swell  the  pages  of 
ihis  thick  octavo;  it  is  impossible  that  we  can  deal  ^ith  each 
and  all  of  them,  we  shall  conteni  ourselves,  therefore  with  the 
consideration  of  those  which  have  a  more  especial  interest  or 
relation  to  our  own  country  and  people. 

Sir  Arcliibald  Alison  has  never  been  very  happy  in  his  al- 
lusions to  Irish  aff'airs,  wliether  it  is  that  he  does  not  under- 
stand the  temper  of  the  people  of  this  country,  or  that  tl»e 
fogs  of  his  own  northern  land   have  obfuscated  his  vision  of 
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ifaire  af  tiiis  side  of  the  channel ;  at  all  events  he  liazards  the 
most  nnfoonded  hypothesis  respecting  their  causes  and  efiTccts. 
He  dedicates  to  the  Temperance  movement,  and  Bepeal  agita- 
tioo,  irhich  fermented  in  this  island  during  six  years,  and  well 
i^  threatened  to  provoke  rebellion,   just  twelve  pages  of  his 
Tobose  letter- press,   without  giving  any  intelligible  account  of 
its  progress  or  development.     According  to  his  first  surmise 
ihe  Temperance   movement  was  "  veiled   under  the  guise  of 
jWanthropj,"  in  order  *'  to  divert  the  funds  hitherto  wasted 
in  the  poblic-house,  into  the  coffers  of  the  Repeal  Association." 
Has  the  most  fertile  brain  of  the  greatest  enemy  of  O'Conuell, 
CTen  the  Times'  (Commissioner  himself,  ever  invented  such  an 
•bsard  origin    for  the  apostolic  labours  of  Father  Mathew  ? 
li  i«  fery    true   that  the  hberator  made  use  of  the  spread  of 
leetatalism,    to  induce  the  lower  orders  to  contribute  their 
«  to  the  support  of  the  Eepeal  question,  and  even  on  one 
xcasion  st-ated  that  "  Teetotalism  was  the  sublimest  eillueuce 
ofhaman  reason,"  and  that  if  he  were  going  into   battle,   he 
^oatd  wish  to  be  surrounded  by  the  followers  of  the  Apostle 
of  Temperance,   but  a  more  absurd  invention  could   not  be 
fcisied  on  posterity  as  fact,  if  Sir  Archibald  wishes  to  go  down 
to  future  ages  as  a  truthtelling  historian,  than   that  Daniel 
O'Connell  had  anything  to  do  with  the  orii^in  of  the  Temper- 
aaoe  movement.     It  was  all  due  to  the.  untiring  labours,   the 
patient  self-sacrifice  of  that  man,  whom  Alison  calls  '^a  monk 
of  ardent  disposition,  nervous  eloquence,  and  enthusiastic  phiU 
tnthropy."      Here  also  is  the  narrator  at  fault ;  tlie  spirit  of 
the  priest  was  meek,   his  language  calm  and  persuasive,  and 
Irishmen  should   ne^er  forget  that  he  immolated  himself  for 
his  fellow-countrymen,    the  pension  which  he  received  from 
Government   being  scarcely  sufficient  to  keep  alive  the  policies 
cm  his  life  to  secure  debts  incurred  in  carrying  out  his  mission 
of  benevolence. 

Another  strange  passage  in  this  account  now  meets  the  eye* 
It  runs  thus  :  "  it  has  been  often  remarked,  that  whenever  the 
people  give  over  fighting  at  fairs  in  Ireland,  you  may  be  sure 
that  some  serious  outbreak  is  iu  contemplation,  and  govern- 
meot  will  do  well  to  stand  on  their  guard.''  In  other  words^ 
that  when  the  people  are  most  orderly  and  well-behaved,  Her 
Majesty  must  at  once  dread  a  rebellion,  and  send  over  an  over* 
wbelffling  force  of  military.     Oh  1  wisest  of  writers  on  human 
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affairs,  how  marvellous  are  the  inlricacies  of  thy  reasoning, 
and  how  inscrutable  ^he  deductions  of  thy  fertile  imaginatiou  ! 
Is  it  not  evident  to  any  person  of  common  sense,  that  faction, 
or  as  it  would  be  called  in  Scotland,  Clanship,  was  the  sole 
cause  of  these  partial  disturbances,  which  had  no  connection 
whatever  with  political  affairs.  At  this  present  moment  when 
all  this  antagonism  has  died  out,  and  no  such  faction  quarrels 
are  recorded,  we  enjoy  the  most  benign  tranquillity,  and  ab- 
sence of  all  plottings  of  treason  or  insurrection. 

Before  the  Bepeal  agitation  commenced  in  earnest  in  1841, 
serious  crime  had  rapidly  diminished  to  a  great  extent  owing 
to  the  spread  of  temperance,  and  to  the  prosperous  state  of  the 
country.  O'Connell  laid  his  plans  wisely  for  a  great  national 
effort,  which  would  combine  together  and  interest  nearly  all 
classes  in  the  community,  and  produce  a  pressure  on  the 
government,  which  could  scarcely  be  resisted.  Many  doubt 
at  the  present  day,  whether  he  ever  hoped  himself  to  see  the  ful- 
filment of  his  demands,  but  whether  he  did  or  not,  his  Catholic 
fellow-aubjects  laboured  under  so  many  disabiUties,  and  were 
still  so  little  raised  from  the  state  of  oppression,  in  which  they 
had  been  so  long  retained,  that  many  advantages  might  be 
gained  by  their  standing  together  manfully,  even  for  such  a 
hopeless  object  as  the  abrogation  of  the  Act  of  Union*  He 
rightly  saw  also,  that  the  Whigs,  not  the  Tories,  were  the  party 
to  keep  in  power,  as  the  most  likely  to  favour  his  design ; 
they  were  not  strong  in  their  influence  among  the  landed  in- 
terest of  England,  their  principles  pointed  too  much  towards 
Reform,  towards  giving  power  to  the  middhng  classes ;  they 
needed  to  concihatc  the  body  of  the  peopje^  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland,  for  support.  So  when  in  May,  1841,  their  bold  on 
the  reius  of  power  was  slackened,  and  it  became  evident  that 
Six  Bobert  Peel  should  come  in  at  the  head  of  the  conserva- 
tives, meetings  were  held  in  every  parish  in  Ireland,  to  petition 
the  Queen,  *'  not  to  receive  into  her  confidence  the  bitter  and 
malignant  enemies  of  her  faithful  Irish  people."  What  a  con- 
trast to  the  conduct  of  the  priests  and  independent  opposition- 
ists of  the  present  day,  who  join  the  Tory  candidates  to  the 
exclusion  of  every  person  of  liberal  views  in  politics. 

Then  came  the  monster  meetings,  to  which  the  farmers  and 
peasants  headed  by  their  pastors,  with  colours  flying,  often 
preceded  by  small  bauds  of  music,  might  be  seen   wending 
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tlidr  waj  iu  tens,  twenty?,  and  fifties  of  tlioasands  across  the 
ooantrj  in  obedience  to  the  call  of  the  master  spirit.  The 
kill  of  Kilnoe  in  Clare,  and  Ardsnllas,  saw  the  first  of  these 
Kisemblages,  which  speedily  grew  to  such  dimensions  as  to 
threaten  the  continuance  of  British  rule  within  the  Island. 
Tte  priests  gave  in  their  adhesion,  lO'l  in  one  diocese,  one 
only  excepted,  having  joined  the  movement.  But  the  govern- 
ment were  not  yet  intimidated,  their  organ,  the  Standard^  an- 
QDQDoed,  '*  that  it  was  not  intended  to  take  any  notice  of  the 
mosense  going  on  in  Ireland,  but  that  any  attempt  at  a  breach 
of  the  law  woald  be  put  down  with  a  high  hand."  O'Connell 
asqjted  now  the  Lord  Mayoralty  of  Dublin,  and  made  use  of 
tiat  office  to  further  his  views.  He  found  that  the  Tory 
kerest  had  an  exclusive  hold  upon  the  representation  of 
WjKd  city,  on  account  of  the  corruption  and  venality  of  the 
aater  namber  of  the  freemen,  a  large  portion  of  whom  were, 
ad  still  are,  base,  worthless,  impoverished  wretches,  trafficking 
tnrir  votes  to  the  highest  bidder.  He  endeavoured  to  extend 
ibe  freedom  of  the  city  to  many  of  his  fellow  Catholics,  who 
bad  been  excladed  from  their  rights  by  the  bigotry  of  former 
ebief  magistrates,  bat  his  efforts  were  futile,  and  the  represent- 
itioD  of  the  chief  city  is  still  disgraced  by  the  abject  state  of  a 
portion  of  the  constituency. 

Daring  the  year  1842,  the  ardour  of  the  Bepealers  was 
somewhat  abated  ;  the  previous  harvest  had  been  scanty,  labour 
rw  scarce,  agrarian  outrages  and  riots  occurred  in  various 
p2its  of  the  country,  owing  to  the  dearth  among  the  peasantry ; 
out  at  the  commencement  of  1843,  O'Connell  revived  the 
spirit  of  agitation,  by  declaring,  that  the  coming  season  should 
be  the  Repeal  -year.  March  saw  the  enormous  meeting  at 
Trim,  May  that  of  MuUingar,  at  each  of  which  not  less  than 
100,000  persons  were  present.  The  Catholic  bishops  formally 
dtdared  themselves  Repealers,  and  defied  the  ministers  of  Eng- 
land to  put  down  the  movement.  So  far  all  had  gone  on  ac- 
cofding  to  law ;  the  organization  of  the  Repeal  Association  was 
80  well  managed,  and  so  widely  spread  throughout  the  country, 
that  it  seemed  more  than  probable  that  the  executive  should 
jieW  to  the  public  clamour.  The  government  began  to  get 
alarmed  ;  Sir  Edward  Sugden,  the  chancellor  of  Ireland,  in  the 
blindness  of  his  haste,  superseded  Lord  French  and  several 
Giber  magistrates,   who  had  taken  part  in  Repeal  meetings. 
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We  hare  had  a  parallel  case  in  this  last  year  in  the  plain 
dealing  of  Chancellor  Brady  with  the  Orange  magistrates  of 
the  north,  after  the  riots  of  Belfast. 

This  measure  only  produced  increased  irritation  among  the 
people.     On  the  J  5th  August,  the  hill  of  Tara,  sacred  in  Irish 
history,  was  covered  by  a  vast  encampment,  which  sent  forth 
multitudes  by  some  estimated  at  nearly  half-a-million  of  persons. 
In  the  exultation  of  his  heart,  at  the  sight  of  his  myriad  su{>- 
porters,  O'Connell  promised  his  hearers,  that  they  should  see 
a  Parliament  in  College  Green  within  the  next  twelve  months* 
It  cannot  be  conceived  why  a  man  of  such  sagacity  and  stretch 
of  foresight  could  have  made  such  a  rash  pledge  to  the  Irish 
people,    unless   he   had  in  contemplation  some  more  sudden 
step  for  obtaining  his  avowed  object,  unless  in  fact  he  meditated 
an  insurrection.     His  open  language  and  demeanour  on  this 
occasion  misled  many  of  his  adherents;  he  himself  was  carried 
away  by  his  enthusiasm ;   his  acts  and  language,  which  had 
been  hitherto  kept  within  the  bounds  of  strict  prudence,  be- 
trayed him  into  extravagancies,  which  he  could  never  retract, 
and  he  fell  into  the  snare,  which  put  him  within  the  power  of 
the  English  government.     His  partizans  spoke  openly  of  their 
**  Repeal  cavalry,"  marching  and  ^^countermarching,"  and  made 
use  of  other  terms,   which  were  eagerly  caught  at  by  their 
enemies.     The  climax  of  the  agitation  was  reached,  and  the 
executive  made  preparations  to  put  a  stop  to  any  further  in- 
timidation.    An  act  was  passed  through  Parliament  on  the 
22nd  of  the  same  month,  requiring  the  registration  of  arms, 
and  tlie  Duke  of  Wellington,  as  Commander-in-Chief,  eon- 
centrated  his  troops,  and  prepared  the  barracks  throughout  the 
country  in  the  event  of  an  outbreak. 

The  crisis  had  at  length  arrived  ;  O'Connell  announced  in 
the  Repeal  Association  that  lie  would  hold  a  meeting  at  Clon- 
tarf  to  petition  the  Queen  for  a  re- establishment  of  the  Irish 
Parliament,  and  invited  the  citizens  of  Dubhn  to  attend.  The 
8th  of  October  was  the  day  appointed  for  the  demonstration ; 
the  loyal  Protestants  of  Dublin  took  fright  at  the  proximity  of 
sucli  an  assemblage,  and  began  secretly  to  collect  means  of 
defence  in  case  of  an  attack.  The  metropolis  was  raised  to  a 
state  of  commotion,  agitation  was  painted  in  every  face,  some 
rejoicing  in  the  prospect  of  a  serious  conflict,  others  dreading 
the  effects  of  popular  fury.  Suddenly  on  the  day  before  the 
appointed  gathering,  a  proclamation  is  issued  by  the  Lord  Lieu^ 
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taaut,  prohibiting  the  collection  of  any  lar^c  body  of  persona 
it  the  place  designed,  warnini^  all  well-dii«posed  persons  to 
itmain  avaj,and  directing  a  body  of  troops  to  enforce  tlie  order. 
OConuell  yielded,  the  Repeal  Association  sent  out  its  emissaries 
to  oaantermand  the  arrangements  for  the  meeting,  and  when 
die  hour  arrived,  the  ground  was  kept  by  6,000  men  under 
irms,  and  a  few  dispersed  groups  of  idlers,  among  whom  Tom 
Sietk,  the  **  Head  Pacificator/'  moved  about,  waving  a  green 
bttgh,  as  au  olive  branch,  and  motioning  the  people  to  proceed 
^ietly  to  tbeir  homes. 

A  great  deal  of  obloquy  has  been  cast  upon  the  Liberator  for 
But  persevering  in  his  attempt  to  hold  the  monster  meeting 
It  Clontarf.  It  has  been  said,  even  by  many  of  his  own  party, 
^uiarly  those  who  afterwards  formed  the  section  called  the 
'loang  Irelanders,"  that  he  had  worked  up  the  people  to  a  pitch 
(fucitement,  in  which  tliey  were  ready  to  dare  any  thing  which 
he  night  have  the  resolution  to  propose,  and  that  it  was  fully 
ap€cied  that  he  should  have  led  them  to  decided  revolt,  if  the 
fu.ernment  persisted  in  ignoring  their  claims.  They  accuse 
'took  of  want  of  firmness  and  constancy  in  tlie  hour  of  trial, 
when  the  whole  population  were  at  hand  to  back  him  in  any 
dcdded  course.  A  moment's  consideration  will  enable  us  to 
perceive,  that  the  ex|)ectation  of  any  such  co-operation  was 
altogether  illusory,  and  that  any  attempt  at  insurrection  would 
have  been  immediately  crushed  with  an  overwhelming  force. 
Tiie  peasantry  through  the  country  were  not  organized,  or  did 
aot  hold  anus  iu  their  hands,  with  which  they  could  hope  to 
struggle  successfully  against  the  soldiery;  the  mob,  which 
ihould  have  assembled  at  Clontarf,  would  have  been  completely 
defenceless,  and  in  any  attempt  at  rising  must  have  been 
fcLoghtered  mercilessly.  The  Priests  throughout  the  country, 
tliODgh  ready  to  head  their  flocks  on  their  way  to  monster  assem* 
bliges,  would  have  shrunk  back  from  the  responsibility  in  the 
Lour  of  peril,  and  withheld  the  aid  which  they  had  given  reason  to 
apect.  0*CoiiQeirs  plans  were  deeper  laid;  he  foresaw  that 
the  executive  having  gone  so  far  as  the  issuing  of  the  procla- 
mation, should  go  farther  and  prosecute  himself  and  some  of 
bii  associates;  he  calculated  too  much  on  the  unanimous  feeU 
iag  of  the  people,  that  such  a  measure  would  rouse  them  into 
a  state  of  armed  resistance,  without  any  preconcert,  which 
nothing  could   quell.     Tor  this  he  had  been  preparing  their 
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minds  carefully  during  three  years,  bringing  them  on  througfi 
easy  gradations  from  the  idea  of  petitioning  the  Queen,  to  a 
familiarity  with  the  determination  to  use  coercive  measures, 
and  a  consciousness  of  their  own  strength.  If  the  people  had 
rightly  understood  the  lesson  inculcated,  and  acted  upon  it,  no 
power  which  the  British  crown  might  have  brought  to  bear, 
could  have  resisted  the  enormous  pressure  of  the  popular  will. 
The  preparation  was  altogether  imperfect,  his  followers  urged 
on,  in  their  over-zeal,  the  crisis  of  affairs  a  little  too  fast,  and 
the  whole  scheme  fell  to  the  groundi  the  labours  of  many  years 
were  rendered  useless  and  unavailing.  • 

It  would  be  tiresome  to  relate  in  detail  the  circumstances 
attending  the  arrest  and  twenty- two  days  trial  of  O'Connell  and 
his  co-conspirators.     The  jury-system  was  on  that  occasion  per- 
verted to  the  worst  purposes  of  partizanship,  by  the  meanest  of 
the  lowest  of  hirelings.    Sixty-three  names  of  jurors  who  might 
have  been  favourably  prejudiced  towards  the  traversers,  were, 
by  a  sleight  of  hand  trick,  lost  or  obliterated  from  the  panel, 
and  an  unconscientious  Attorney  General  crammed  the  jury-box 
with  twelve  men,  whom  he  knew  in  his  heart  could  not  give 
a  fair  hearing  to  the  accused.     Unfortunately,  the  ends  of  jus- 
tice are  too  often  defeated,  in  this  land,  by  the  prejudices  of 
party  on  either  side,  either  for  or  against  the  crown ;  this  is  a 
stain  which  can  never  be  wiped  out,  as  long  as  the  body  of  the 
people  and  the  government  are  in  antagonism.     Furthermore, 
the  dignity  of  the  court  of  justice  was  degraded  by  the  pettish- 
ness  and  arrogance  of  the  highest  law-officer,  who,  before  the 
very  face  of  the  representative  of  the  Queen,  in  the  Queen's 
Bench,  presumed  to  send  a  challenge  across  the  green  cloth  to 
one  of  the  counsel  for  the  traversers.     These  things  were  mat- 
ters of  notoriety  at  the  day,  serving  only  to  turn  into  ridicule 
the  whole  proceedings. 

The  charge  was  one  of  constructive  conspiracy,  that  is  to 
say,  a  conspiring  to  be  eked  out  from  the  words  and  acts  of 
the  parties  concerned,  without  any  proof  of  plot,  or  contrivance 
or  agreement  on  a  definite  plan  of  action.  No  such  plan  or 
plot  could  have  been  proved,  the  doings  and  sayings,  so  called 
conspirators  were  open  to  all,  no  one  was  ignorant  of  the  pur- 
poses and  methods  of  action,  but  words  had  been  dropped  in  pub- 
lic speeches,  tlie  people  had  been  roused  into  a  threatening  atti- 
tude, external  pressure  bad  been  brought  to  bear  on  the  go- 
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idBDent  aud  to  ward  it  off  a  conviction  was  absolutely  neces* 
saij.  O'Connell  alone  had  woven  in  his  brain  the  thread  of 
ffeDtSy  which  brought  aboat  the  state  of  excitement  in  the 
poblic  mind,  no  preconcert  existed  among  the  accused,  but  it 
vasessential  for  party  purposes  to  convict.  The  crime  imputed 
ffii  one  scarcely  known  to  the  law,  looked  upon  with  a  jealous 
cfcbyall  its  commentators;  the  nature  of  the  accusation  had 
boa  hith»to  regarded  as  such  a  vital  blow  at  the  liberty  of 
tlie  sabjeet,  that  no  person  had  ever  been  found  guilty  of  it  in 
Ei^and;  hot  the  circumstances  demanded  an  example,  the 
ig^oD  should  be  suppressed  at  all  hazards,  and  a  packed  jury 
loe  the  willing  instruments  of  conviction. 

The  traverseTs  were  foai^d  guilty ;  at  the  moment  of  the 
i&9€Tj  of  the  verdict  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien,  with  true  nobility 
itjinip  joined  heart  in  hand  with  his  former  opponent  in  the 
ko  of  danger.     Four  months,  however,  elapsed  before  the 
satence    was    pronounced,   and  O'Connell   was   allowed  to 
cboQse  hiaown  prison,  the  Richmond  Penitentiary.     Then  fol- 
kvcd  the  appeal  to  the  lords,  where  party  spirit  again  shewed 
itself,  the  Whigs  endeavouring  to  conciliate,  the  Tories  to  crush 
efer;  independent  opinion  in  the  sister  country.    Alison  en- 
detvcors  to  extol  the  tribunal  before  which  the  legal  questions 
vereargued^  saying,  '^that  never  was  a  more  magnificent  ex- 
hibition of  British  justice  than  on  this  occasion.^'    It  is  sin- 
gtbr,  however,  that  he  passes  over  in  silence  altogether  the 
true  grounds  on  which  the  decision  was  come  to,  which  re- 
fused the  sentence  on  the  accused.    Six  of  the  eleven  counts 
in  the  indictment  had  been  declared  radically  bad  in  law,  yet 
there  was  enough  remaining  to  sustain  the  verdict,  although 
it  was  acknowledged  that  the  nature  of  the  charge,  a  construc- 
ti?e  conspiracy  to  coerce  government,  was  scarcelv  supported 
h^ieiMtilla  Juris*    The  real  point,  however,  lay  oehind,  and 
ikrock  at  the  very  inception  of  the  trial,  the  unfair  practices 
vhicb  had  been  used  to  obtain  a  jury  predetermined  to  convict. 
This  ground  it  was  which  drew  forth  the  able  rebuke  of  the 
venenible  Denman,  when  he  declared  the  whole  proceedings 
to  have  been,  ^'a  mockery,  a  delusion,  and  a  snare.'^     Yet 
voold  the  judgment  have  stood,  the  lay-lords  were  eager  to 
support  it,  but  that  a  sense  of  decency  compelled  them  to  re- 
tire behind  the  Uhancellor's    chair,  while  three  Whig  law 
Ixnds,  Denman,  Cottenham  and  Campbell,  reversed  the  for- 
iBcr  decision  of  the  twelve  judges,  leaving  the  Tory  lords, 
Ljndhurst  and  Brougham,  in  a  minority. 
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Thus  ended  this  drama  of  the  repeal  agitation.  0*Gonnell 
liberated  endeavoured  to  revive  the  spiritfs  of  his  followers,  and 
to  set  on  foot  a  more  perfect  organization.  He  felt  aoou 
that  he  no  longer  held  the  reins  of  power  in  his  hands. 
During  his  incarceration  the  members  of  Conciliation  Ball 
had  learned  to  act  independently,  aud  to  question  the  deeds 
of  their  leader.  Smith  O'Brien,  Thomas  Francis  Meagher^ 
and  other  ardent  thinkers,  conceived  that  the  time  for  deliberation 
was  passed,  that  the  moment  for  determined  purpose  had 
arrived.  They  heeded  not  the  master  mind,  which  had  so  far 
conducted  the  cause  safely  through  the  perils  of  faction  war- 
fare, they  repudiated  the  guidance  of  their  political  pilot,  and 
even  objected  to  his  interference  with  the  funds  of  the  Repeal 
Association.  This  disgusted  the  man,  who  had  sacrificed  so 
much  to  his  country;  he  found  too  late  that  he  could  not  de- 
pend on  a  consistent  support  from  his  followers  ;  the  entbu* 
siasm  which  had  formerly  rung  in  peals  through  the  land,  was 
stilled,  and  gave  no  response  to  his  efforts  to  reawaken  it.  His 
health  also  began  to  fail,  perhaps  owing  principally  to  his  short 
confinement,  which  must  have  had  a  powerful  effect  on  a  man 
of  such  active  habits.  A  preventative  to  disease,  which  had 
been  prescribed  by  his  medical  advisers,  suddenly  ceased  to 
produce  its  effect;  his  brain  became  overloaded  with  care, 
anxiety,  and  sickness;  he  saw  his  end  approaching,  and  he 
turned  with  an  aching  heart  from  tiie  land  and  people,  to 
whose  upraising  from  the  abyss  of  baseness,  into  which  they 
had  been  sunk,  he  had  dedicated  the  days  of  bis  life,  and  aban* 
doned  all  prospects  of  fame  and  fortune  at  his  profession. 

The  Scotch  Historian  asserts  that  after  his  death,  O'Connell's 
reputation  '^  sank  rapidly,  and  among  none  so  completely  as 
those  who  had  so  long  worshipped  his  footsteps."  We  are 
sorry  to  be  obliged  to  say  that  this  is  wholly  untrue,  aud  that 
this  sentence  alone  marks  in  the  most  significant  manner  the 
degree  of  prejudice  and  ignorance,  with  which  the  few  pages 
in  this  volume  respecting  the  career  of  the  great  Irish  cham- 
pion have  been  written.  Dear  is  the  memory  of  O'Gonnell  in 
the  heart  of  every  peasant  in  this  country,  who  remembers  his 
struggles  for  freedom  ;  cherished  is  liis  image  among  those  in 
this  island,  who  at  any  time  enjoyed  his  friendship.  Political 
agitation  has  died  away,  the  larmer  aud  tiller  of  the  soil  may 
conceive  that  it  is  better  to  attend  to  their  field  labour  than  to 
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mn  after  what  would  now  be  regarded  as  a  chimera,  but  yet 
tbey  revere  the  remembranoe  of  him,  who  gave  them  an  interest 
II  that  soil,  and  a  title  to  Independence.  The  Roman 
CttiioKcs  recall  to  mind,  how  he  was  mainly  instramental  in 
freeing  their  Holy  Faith  from  the  oppression  of  a  bigoted 
aunority,  and  earned  for  them  a  right  to  represent  their  fellow- 
ooiotrymen  in  Parliament.  Many,  aye  even  some  of  the 
pnesls  of  that  commanion,  regard  him  as  already  placed  among 
t^  Just  m  Heaven,  and  according  to  their  peculiar  tenets 
would,  but  for  the  danger  of  public  scandal,  beseech  his  inter- 
ce^on  for  the  welfare  of  the  people,  whom  he  had  so  long 
diAoded  in  this  world.  Such  things  are  not  consistent  with 
ibc  neglect  of  his  reputation  in  Ireland,  where  it  will  reign 
ffipreme  over  that  of  any  other  man,  ancient  or  modern,  as 
W  as  the  religion  of  the  greater  number  exists  therein. 

Some  of  the  foulest  calumnies,  which  the  baseness  of  the 
kirt  of  man  could  invent,  have  been  propagated  and  reiterated 
bv  the  political  opponents  of  this  great  leader,  in  the  hopes  of 
lowering  him  in  the  estimation  of  his  followers.  The  Times,  that 
i»ighty  engine  which  leads  by  the  nose,  whether  for  good  or 
eiil,  more  than  half  the  unreasoning  English,  at  one  lime 
sat  an  emissary,  ycleped  Commissioner,  into  the  wilds  of  this 
eovntiy  to  ferret  out  by  underhand  practices,  and  among  his 
deadhest  enemies,  anything  which  could  be  laid  hold  of  to 
&mage  the  fair  fame  of  the  champion  of  Irish  Catholics. 
This  hireling  conceived  that  he  had  discovered  a  vulnerable 
point,  and  announced  that  O'Connell  was  a  middleman,  who 
exacted  triple  rents  from  his  tenants,  and  this  charge  Alison 
sopports,  merely  because  it  has  been  put  forward  by  the  sworn 
foes  of  the  roan,  whose  acts  he  is  recounting.  Can  this  be  called 
even  handed  justice,  or  can  the  relater  dare  to  assert,  that  he 
has  searched  the  records  of  truth,  from  which  he  might  arrive 
&t  a  just  conclusion?  The  contrary  of  this  grievous  allegation 
is  veil-known  to  be  the  fact ;  in  the  wild  mountainous  dis- 
trict of  the  County  Kerry,  where  the  small  property  of  Derry- 
nane  is  situated,  the  lowly  cottiers  held  at  a  mere  nominal 
lent,  many  of  them  paid  nothing  at  all ;  and  those  tenants, 
whose  land  was  capable  of  yielding  any  remuneration  for 
OQtiav,  were  often  two  or  three  years  in  arrears.  O'Connell 
has  been  also  attacked  on  the  subject  of  the  contributions,  raised 
yearly,  to  enable  him  to  carry  on  the  cause  he  so  ably  advocated; 
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he  was  called  a  "  big  beggarman,''  a  pensioner  of  the  poor,  and 
accused  of  laying  up  large  sums  for  his  family,  and  growing 
fat  upon  the  miseries  of  the  peasant.  What  is  the  fact  r 
Every  shilling  so  subscribed  as  rent  was  scattered  throngh  the 
country,  and  returned  to  tlie  people,  in  the  enormous  outlay 
which  his  active  advocacy  demanded.  Nearly  one  quarter  of  a 
million  sterling  is  said  to  have  passed  in  that  way  through  his 
hands,  and  at  the  day  of  his  death  not  one  pound  of  that  vast 
sum  was  forthcoming  to  pay  his  debts.  Even  a  small  amount, 
for  which  he  had  insured  his  life  for  the  benefit  of  his  familvi 
was  considerably  reduced  by  demands  made  upon  it  by  his 
creditors.  Such  was  the  man,  whom  this  ignorant,  unenquiring 
Scotchman  has  designated  with  the  name  of  a  '' grinding 
middleman." 

Viewing  his  career  as  a  public  man  for  a  period  of  nearly 
40  years,  during  which  he  advocated  the  claims  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen  of  the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion,  he  must  be 
admitted  to  have  exhibited  greater  power  of  eloquence,  whether 
at  the  bar  or  in  the  senate,  greater  tact  and  address  in  con- 
ducting a  perilous  agitation,  more  firmness  and  courage  in  the 
hour  of  trial,  than  any  man  whom  Europe  produced  daring 
that  lapse  of  time.  At  his  profession  he  shewed  a  more  pro- 
found learning  in  the  law,  a  readier  wit  in  speeches  to  juries 
than  most  of  his  cotemporaries.  He  once  got  his  client,  a 
guilty  man,  acquitted  by  throwing  his  brief  on  the  table«  and 
leaving  the  onus  of  the  trial  on  the  presiding  judge,  then 
Serjeant  Lefroy,  now  the  chief  Justice  of  Queen's  Bench. 
In  the  celebrated  prosecution  of  Magee  he  crushed  an  unfor- 
tunate attorney-general,  Saurin,  by  his  withering  sarcasm,  and 
bearded  the  judges  on  the  bench,  when  other  Roman  Catholics 
were  almost  afraid  to  act  as  advocates  before  these  tribunals, 
then  exclusively  Protestant.  His  income  as  barrister,  at  one 
time,  reached  very  nearly  £8,000  yearly,  business  flowed  in 
upon  him  to  such  an  extent,  that  he  is  reported  to  have  had 
usually  three  bags,  fully  laden  with  briefs,  carried  after 
him  from  court  to  court  in  important  causes.  His  advocacy 
was  secured  in  a  suit,  in  which  a  large  property  in  the  north 
of  Ireland  was  at  stake,  by  a  fee  of  1 000  guineas,  the  heaviest 
which  had  been  ever  known  at  the  Irish  bar,  and  his  success- 
ful client  declared,  that  had  he  been  aware  previously  of  the 
talents  displayed  by  his  counsel,  he  should  not  have  hesitated 
to  double  the  retainer. 
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Wi^ii  he  first  joined  the  Catholic  committee^  at  the  head  of 
rliich  Lords  French  and  Fingal,  in  1807,  were  in  vain 
!tn^giii%  to  roQse  Iheir  co-religionists  to  action,  and  to  coerce 
eoreminent  to  relieve  their  disabilities,  he  found  everywhere 
bunion  and  apathy^  the  Tories  strong  in  power,  the  Orange- 
BCfl  triamphant,  no  hope  of  any  attention  being  given  by  the 
Lspeiial  Parliament  to  Catholic  claims.  During  twenty  years 
be  laboured  perse veringly  .to  arouse  a  spirit  of  independence  in 
ttc  country,  to  create  a  bond  of  union  amoug  his  fellowmen, 
steering  their  leaders  through  tlie  dangerous  shoals  of  agi- 
Utioo,  dkilfullj  avoiding  the  grasp  of  the  law,  and  yet  arraying 
br  d^rees  against  the  executive  a  formidable  combination  of 
partj  and  discontent.  When  his  plans  were  matured  and  the 
!iToarable  moment  arrived,  he  threw  himself  boldly  in  the  gap. 
idte  Clare  Election,  and  demanded  from  the  legislature  the 
j:^  right  of  every  British  subject  to  represent  his  constituency 
ffifazhament.  His  speech  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Com- 
3C&S  on  the  occasion  of  supporting  his  claim  to  a  seat  in  the 
IjoQse,  most  be  regarded  as  equalUng  in  nervous  eloquence  and 
figament^  anything  which  ever  fell  from  the  lips  of  ancient  or 
aodem  orator.  The  statute  book  was  too  strong  for  him ;  but 
ii  bia  back  was  seen  such  a  weU  drilled  force  of  Catholic  pa- 
tnots,  that  the  man  of  the  hour,  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  thought  it 
nsj  expedient,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  deemed  it  imper- 
iiive,  in  order  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  commonwealth, 
tbat  Parliament  should  yield  their  just  rights  to  an  oppressed 
nop. 

Emancipation  being  granted  he  first  mooted  the  question  of 
tbe  Bepeal  of  the  Act  of  Union.  For  a  long  time  his  most 
ardent  admirers  and  followers  would  not  rightly  comprehend. 
«hat  was  his  intention  in  putting  £prward  this  question  before 
the  Dublic.  Many  thought  that  his  purpose  did  not  go  the 
foil  length  of  his  declarations,  that  he  merely  brought  this  de- 
hateable  point  into  issue,  in  order  to  keep  alive  the  attention 
of  the  Boman  Cathohcs  and  the  Irish  people  in  general,  and 
that  tbe  agitation  so  produced  might  be  useful  in  obtaining 
other  concessions.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  used  the  opportunity 
to  demand  the  total  abolition  of  Tithes,  roused  the  peasantry 
into  active  resistance  to  the  collection  of  that  impost,  and 
fixudly  had  it  cast  upon  the  wealthy  proprietors  of  the  soil,  the 
gieater  number  of  whom  were  Protestants.     Many  other  small 
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measures  of  relief  for  his  fellow-countrymen,  he  obtained  by  a 
harassing  system  of  warfare  with  the  executive,  keeping  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  law,  in  some  cases  evading  it,  in  others  openly 
defying  its  myrmidons,  until  at  length  he  perceived  that  a  com* 
plete  removal  of  disabilities  could  never  be  obtained  from  a 
parliament  sitting  at  Westminster.    Then  he  determined  on  a 
bold  stroke,  to  endeavour  to  bring  back  the  representatives  of 
the  country  to  their  ancient  place  of  sitting  in  the  Irish  metropo- 
lis.    He  failed  in  this  notwithstanding  his  well  organized  plan 
of  agitation,  for  two  reasons ;  the  first,  because  the  British 
Government    were  determined  to  lavish   countless  treasures 
and  the  best  blood  of  Englishmen  on  the  8oil  of  Ireland,  before 
they  would  yield  to  such  a  demand  ;  the  second,  because  he  had 
always  held  as  a  maxim  from  his  first  entrance  into  poUtical  life, 
that  the  greatest  progress  of  the  human  intellect  was  not  worth 
one  drop  of  human  blood  spilt  in  insurrection.     Here  was  i))e 
only  fault  in  his  character,  though  it  must  be  admitted  to  have 
been  a  humane  one ;  in  1 846,  when  the  young  Irelanders  called 
on  him  to  rouse  the  people  to  an  armed  resistance,  he  shrank 
from  the  pliantom  he  himself  had  evoked.     Here  at  least  was 
inconsistency :  the  man  who  had  shot  D'E:Hterro    should  not 
have  recoiled  from  the  sightof  the  blood  ol"  martyrs  in  the  cause 
of  independence.     He  was  fully  justified  by  the  dictates  of 
prudence,  he  foresaw  that  the  struggle  would  be  worse  than 
vain,  he  saw  that  his  task  in  this  world  for  his  beloved  country 
was  at  an  end  ;  he  left  her  in  order  that  he  might  not  be  a  wit- 
ness of  the  miserable  squabbles,  which  for  a  time  disgraced^  and 
finally  caused  the  dissolution  of  the  Repeal  Association. 

Let  him  rest  in  peace  I  His  memory  is  dear  to  all  Irishmen, 
whose  social  position  has  been  immeasurably  raised  by  his 
efforts  in  the  cause  of  freedom  during  nearly  half  a  century. 
Those  only  throw  filth  upon  his  tomb,  who  writhed  under  the 
lash  of  his  eloquence  while  he  was  alive,  and  still  wince  at 
the  recollection  of  the  infliction.  It  is  unworthy  of  any  man, 
calling  himself  an  impartial  historinn,  as  Sir  Archibald  Alison 
no  doubt  does,  to  blacken  the  fair  fame  of  tlie  dead,  because  in 
his  lifetime  he  happened  to  be  a  political  foe.  Let  his  deeds 
be  judged  by  themselves,  not  by  the  misrepresentations  of  party 
rancour,  and  O'Connell  will  be  esteemed  by  posterity  as  the 
master  mind  of  his  age. 
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The  Bank  Charier  Act  passed  in  1844,  which  has  been  the 
abject  of  so  much  discussion,  during  the  commercial  crisis  of 
the  ksc  autumn,  and  which  was  suspended  in  consequence  by 
n  order  of  council,  was  introduced  by  Sir  Hobert  Peel  to  en- 
deavour to  provide  against  the  evils  of  unwholesome  specala* 
tioa,  and  tho  pressure  on  the  money-market  consequent  there- 
ipoQ.  The  former  act  granting  exclusive  privileges  to  the 
Bank  of  England,  had  been  in  force  since  1833,  and  was  to 
kst  for  a  period  of  21  years,  with  a  power  to  the  executive 
ifter  10  years  to  alter  its  provisions,  if  deemed  expedient.  Sir 
Bobert,  alarmed  by  the  crises  of  1836,  1839,  and  subsequent 
rf  overtrading,  took  advantage  of  the  latter  proviso,  to  re- 
the  measure,  and  endeavour  to  protect  the  interests  of  le- 
edmite  commerce.  The  over-issue  of  notes  by  the  Ba  n  k  of  Eng- 
Wi  and  country  banks  was  considered  to  be  one  of  the  main 
oiss  of  the  over  speculation  ;  «orae  conceived  that  this  issue 
sMd  be  limited  to  the  Bank  of  England  alone ;  others 
Agaed  that  a  power  of  issuing  notes  should  be  extended  to 
every  bank,  as  the  retention  of  gold  alone  would  be  a  sufficient 
chedc  upon  the  amount  of  accommodation  afforded. 

These  opinions  were  disregardexl  by  Sir  Robert  Peel;  he  as- 
MMied  that  the  total  circulation  of  the  country  was  about  22 
millions,  14  of  which  was  required  in  home  trade,  and  8  in 
foreign  commerce.  Basing  his  calculations  upon  these  data  he 
isttoduced  his  bill,  the  principal  provisions  of  which  were  that 
there  should  be  two  separate  departments  in  the  bank,  one  of 
tame,  the  other  of  banking,  to  the  former  of  which  all  the  bul- 
hoii  should  be  transferred — that  the  14  millions  of  notes  issued 
for  home  trade  should  have  a  foundation  of  securities  public 
and  private,  and  the  8  millions  additional  should  be  issued 
exdosivdy  on  the  foundation  of  bullion — that  no  notes  should 
issue  OD  deposits  or  discounts — that  the  accounts  of  the  Bank 
of  Sogland  should  be  published  periodically — that  it  should 
be  bound  to  buy  up  all  the  gold  brought  in  below  the  mint 
price— that  the  establishment  of  new  banks  should  be  prohi* 
bited,  but  then  the  issues  of  the  old  ones  allowed.  The  Bank  of 
England  was  to  pay  for  its  privileges  a  sum  of  £1 80,000  to 
government,  and  any  net  profit  for  any  further  issues  allowed 
in  time  of  pressure. 

Such  were  the  principal  provisions  of  the  bill,  which  passed 
both  houses  on  the  12th  of  July  ;  it  was  followed  in  the  next 
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year  by  similar  measures  for  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Any  one 
who  looks  at  this  question  for  a  moment  will  at  once  perceive 
on  what  an  erroneous  foundation  the  whole  scheme  was  founded. 
'  The  extent  of  the  circulation  of  tlie  United  Kingdom  was  taken 
to  be  necessarily  permanent,  than  which  nothing  could  be 
more  fallacious,  or  more  calculated  to  straiten  trade,  which 
requires  a  large  amount  of  elasticity  in  the  currency.  Since  this 
act  was  passed  the  transactions  of  the  country  have  increased 
both  in  home  and  foreign  commerce  at  least  one  third,  re- 
quiring a  much  larger  accommodation.  The  circulation  itself 
is  becoming  every  day  more  extensive,  the  proportion  of  gold 
to  notes  greater^  and  therefore  the  benefits  of  paper  currency 
proportionally  decreased.  The  ultimate  effect  is  that  no  com- 
mercial pressure  can  now  occur  without  causing  a  very  serious 
crisis,  during  which  it  becomes  absolutely  necessary  to  do 
away  with  the  act  for  a  time,  at  the  very  point  where  such  an 
act  should  protect  the  public  and  trading  community  from  loss. 
Again  the  currency  of  the  country  depends  very  nearly  alto- 
gether on  the  amount  of  gold  held  by  the  Bank  of  England,  and 
if  a  time  should  arrive  when  this  would  be  entirely  run  out,  the  re- 
maining 14  millions  would  be  inconvertible;  in  the  case  of  dis- 
order in  the  government,  notes  would  fall  enormously  in  value, 
like  the  French  assignats,  and  bring  ruin  upon  a  large  portion 
of  the  community. 

Alison,  however,  is  wrong  in  one  proposition,  that  the  effect 
of  free  trade,  and  the  Bank  Charter  Act  combined,  is  to  cause  a 
large  surplus  of  imports  over  exports,  and  consequently  that 
(he  gold  required  in  commerce  with  foreign  nations  merely 
passes  through  this  country  as  a  medium.  This  statement  is 
not  correct  either  in  theory  or  practice.  England's  riches  do 
not  consist  in  her  currency,  but  in  the  capital  employed  in  her 
manufactures,  the  immense  debt  secured  to  private  individuals 
by  government,  and  her  monopoly  to  a  great  extent  of  the 
carrying  trade  of  nations.  All  these  are  independent  of  the 
laws  of  export  and  import,  except  the  first,  in  which  she  has  an 
immense  superiority  over  all  other  countries,  so  that  she  can 
well  afford  to  send  abroad  some  of  her  surplus  revenue,  to  pur- 
chase foreign  luxuries. 

The  first  occasion  on  which  this  act  was  put  to  the  test, 
occurred  in  1847,  when  a  succession  of  commercial  embarrass- 
ments supervened,  in  consequence  of  the  Railway  mania  with- 
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inwing  a  lai^e  amoant  from  trade,  and  the  famine  in  Ireland 
•ad  ScsoUaDd,  which  raised  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of 
life,  and  caused  a  disastrous  speculation  in  corn  and  other  ar- 
tidles  of  food.  The  reserve  m  the  Banking  department  was 
rdaced  to  £1,600,000,  the  8  millions  being  locked  up,  and 
the  Board  dectiued  to  make  any  advances  on  stock  or  Exche- 
qaer  Bills*  Though  the  crisis  was  not  near  as  great  as  that 
vindi  occurred  in  this  past  autumn,  the  rate  of  interest  having 
men  only  to  8  per  cent.,  while  in  November,  1857,  it  reached 
11  per  cent,  yet  a  total  suspension  of  all  business  and  pay- 
■ests  was  apprehended.  The  Royal  Bank  of  Liverpool  with 
ft  paid  up  capital  of  £800,000  stopped,  and  many  large  trading 
cmpanies  suspended  payments.  The  manufacturing  districts 
lithe  north  of  England,  and  many  of  the  merchants  of  Lon« 
^  petitioned  the  government  to  relax  the  charter,  but  the 
cBcative  was  resolute.  It  was  only  when  the  private  Bankers 
flf  London  sent  in  a  memorial,  in  which  they  declared  that  they 
loakl  withdraw  their  balances  from  the  Bank  of  England, 
aaooDting  to  nearly  £1,800,000,  against  which  there  was 
only  a  reserve  of  £1,600,000,  that  Lord  John  Russell  and 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  authorised  a  departure  from 
the  act,  and  an  enlargement  of  discounts  and  advances  on  ap- 
]*roved  security.  In  fact  but  for  this  timely  step  the  Bank  of 
England  would  in  mercantile  phrase  have  been  '*  chequed  out" 
bf  the  London  Bankers.  The  circulation  of  notes  in  the  United 
Kiagdom  had  been  reduced  8  millions  below  what  it  had  been 
ia  1844.  The  effect  of  this  authorization  was  the  liberation 
of  an  immense  amount  of  hoarded  notes  and  coin,  and  trade 
iceovered  its  equilibrium.  Such  was  also  the  effect  of  a  sim- 
ilar measure  last  year,  clearly  shewing  that  Sir  R.  Peel's  re- 
itrictions  are  not  such  as  suit  the  commerce  of  this  country. 
They  were  calcolated  for  a  certain  definite  amount  of  transac- 
tioDs,  which  have  been  increasing  ever  since,  and  causing  the 
operation  of  the  act  to  beoomft  every  day  more  dangerou?,  lim- 
bing the  currency  when  it  ought  to  be  increased.  The  cri- 
(ieal  state  of  the  Bank  of  England  in  November,  1857,  was 
veiy  alarming  in  consequence  of  this  system.  The  l^mes  of 
November  12th  states  the  interest  of  monev  in  London  to 
have  been  J  0  per  cent,  the  Bullion  in  the  Bank  a  little  over 
7  millions,  the  reserve  notes  only  £975,000,  and  the  liabilities 
aarlr41  millions.  Such  a  state  of  things  is  very  near,  if 
not  a>mpletely,  a  state  of  bankruptcy. 
15 
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The  provision  with  respect  to  the  compulsory  purchase  of 
gold  produced  in  some  ca9e8  a  very  strange  result.    It  was  in* 
tended  to  have  a  tranquillising  effi^t^  and  to  retain  the  price  of 
that  metal  at  a  certain  equable  standard.    The  contrary  was 
in  a  great  measure  the  effect.     When  the  market  price  was  low, 
immense  masses  of  bullion  flowed  into  this  country,  at  a  time 
when  it  was  not  wanting.     In  1846  the  Bank  held  16^  mil- 
lions of  the  precious  metal,  and  in  1852  22  millions,  whereas 
in  1847,  when  the  demsnd  was  most  pressing,  there  existed 
only  £8,312,000,  and  in  1857  only  £7,170,000,  of  bullion 
in  its  coffers.     In  the  former  eases  the  Bank  suffered  by  its 
purchases,  and  in  the  latter  the  public  were  the  victims  by 
contraction.     Over  trading  was  produced  in  the  one  case,  and 
numerous  suspensions  in  the  other.     8o  much  for  the  foresight 
of  statesmen  in  dealing  with  the  monetary  affairs  of  the  country. 
The  next  great  event  of  this  period  was   the  Anticorn-law 
League  agitation  and  the  establishment  of  Free  trade.     This 
had  been  prepared  by  the  efforts  of  the  Manchester  party  in 
1 844  and  '4:5,  by  several  motions  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  which  Mr.  Yilliers  and  Lord  John  Bussell  took  very  pro- 
minent parts,  when  Sir  James  Graham  stated  that  many  years 
would  not  pass  away  before   the   people  would   be   in   want 
of  food,  if  a  refusal  to  admit  foreign  corn  was  persisted  in ; 
and  Mr.  Disraeli  declared  that  "  Protection  appeared  to  be  in 
the  same  condition  that  Protestantism  was  in  1828,''  and  that  it 
was  his  belief  that ''  a  conservative  government  is  an  organised 
conspiracy."    Strange  st^itiment  coming  from  a  man,  who  at 
tliis  moment  is  leagued  with  Lord  Derby  in  bolstering  up  a 
purely  conservative  administration  I    Where  does  the  hypo- 
*crisy  reside,  whether  in  the  Disraeli  of  to-day,  who  forms  a 
part  of  the  condemned  organization,   or  in  the  Peelites,  who 
were  compelled  by  the  voice  of  the  country  to  abandon  the 
absurd  principles  of  protection  P     Sir  fiobert  Peel  in  his  me« 
moirs  has  so  woven  up  the  hi9tol^  of  the  establishment  of  Free 
trade  with  the  causes  of  the  famine,  which  subsequently  desolated 
Ireland,  that  we  shall  treat  the  two  subjects  together. 

On  referring  to  these  memoirs  we  find  tliat  protection,  as 
founded  on  the  corn  law  of  1 815,  was  based  on  the  assumption, 
that  wheat  could  not  be  profitably  grown  in  Euglaud,  or  this 
country,  at  a  price  lower  than  80s.  a  quarter.  Nothing  could 
have  shown  more  clearly  from  the  commencement,  that 
the  law  in  its  inception  was  most  iniquitous,  cutting 
off    the    supply    of    food    from    the     bulk    of    the    com- 
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■Qii^f,  in  order  to  benefit  the  tillers  and  owners  of  the  soil, 
fkoeooM  not  compete  with  foreign  climates.  These  Islands 
nrt  never  iotended  bj  Providence  for  an  extensive  growth  of 
etm;  the  general  hamiditj  of  the  air  and  want  of  power  in 
At  sqb's  rays  acting  on  the  surface,  with  other  atmospherical 
fetdrastages,  all  combine  to  retard  the  ripening  of  ceieal 
oDpB  to  a  late  season,  sometimes  to  the  commencement  of 
Sefitember,  when  the  recurrence  of  rains  is  apt  to  destroy  the 
brat  completely.  Compare  this  with  the  early  catting  be* 
imtbe  end  of  Joly  on  the  scorching  plains  of  Langaedoc,  the 
&ta  of  Saxony,  Prussia  and  Poland,  and  the  shores  of  the 
Bhek  Sea,  without  coanting  the  enormous  yield  from  the  virgin 
si!  of  America,  and  no  one  can  doubt,  but  that  it  was  only  the 
WBt  blinded  selfishness  of  the  landed  interest  in  England) 
1^  swayed  the  legislature  in  maintaining  such  a  measure, 
ft  IK  under  the  conviction  of  its  instability,  that  its  provisions 
m  relaxed  in  1828  and  1842,  and  that  Sir  Bobert  Peel 
nM  not  in  1845  give  his  friends  in  the  cabinet.  Lord  Stanley 
icd  others,  any  gnerantee,  that  he  should  maintain  even  the 
pratedion  of  the  latter  year. 

In  his  letter  to  the  doctors  of  Tarn  worth  Sir  Bobert  declared 
bis  KMons  for  believing  that  protection  would  soon  fall  to  the 
gmofid  and  did  not  suit  this  country.  They  were  three ;  first, 
tint  bbor  does  not  vary  with  the  price  of  com,  on  the  contrary 
is  some  of  the  dearest  seasons  the  greatest  number  of  the 
opentives  were  deprived  of  the  means  of  supporting  their  fam- 
ifin;  secondly,  he  contrasted  two  successive  periods  during 
viiich  such  a  state  of  things  existed ;  and  thirdly,  he  shewed 
tint  cheapness  and  plenty  are  more  insured  by  free  intercourse 
vith  other  nations.  He  had  really  made  up  his  mind  that  a 
RpesI  of  the  duties  on  grain  was  abscrfotely  necessary,  but  in 
(wsiiance  of  the  temporizing  policy  of  expediency^  for  which 
be  readered  himself  famous,  he  did  not  wirii  to  bring  forward 
iBj  measare  on  the  subject,  lest  his  party  might  desert  him 
altogether,  unless  eiroumstances  arose  to  demand  his  inter- 
ference. 

As  esrly  as  the  middle  of  August,  1845,  accounts  were  re- 
ceived &om  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  in  the  commencement  of 
October  from  Ireland  and  Scotland,  that  the  potato  crop,  on 
vliieh  the  bulk  of  the  people  depended  for  food,  was  likely  to 
be  for  the  most  part  destroyed.    Two  eminent  men  of  science, 
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Professor  Liudley,  and  Dr.  Lyon  Play  fair,  were  sent  across  the 
channel  to  investigate  the  causes,  extent  and  method  of  pre- 
vention of  the  disease.  There  were  plenty  of  learned  men  in 
chemistryi  or  any  other  branch  of  natural  philosophy,  in  Dablin 
at  the  period,  who  might  have  been  employed  on  this  business* 
This,  however,  was  not  the  policy  of  the  government,  who  chose 
to  have  their  own  particular  joro/^^^  broughtforward,  although 
these  gentlemen  had  no  experience  of  the  climate,  method  of 
cultivation  of  the  potato,  or  customs  and  habits  of  the  people, 
in  Ireland  ;  and  consequently  they  ended  their  labors  by  a  wise 
recommendation  to  send  out  agents  to  enquire,  how  potatoes 
might  be  got  or  supplied  from  Spain,  Holland  or  North  Ger- 
many. In  the  meanwhile  famine  was  approaching  by  slow 
degrees,  the  daily  bread  of  the  poor  disappearing  off  the  face  of 
the  earth,  and  nothing  to  replace  it. 

Lord  Stuart  de  Decies,  Lord  Heytesbury^  the  then  Lord 
Lieutenant,  and  Mr.  BuUen,  the  secretary  to  the  Agricultural 
Society,  wrote  several  pressing  letters  to  the  Cabinet,  represent  - 
ing  the  impending  distress  and  the  necessity  for  some  pre- 
cautionary measures.     It  was  suggested  that  distillation  from 
grain  should  be  prohibited,  in  order  that  the  corn  intended  to 
be  a  sustenance  for  man  should  not  be  turned  into  a  poison. 
Cabinet  meetings  were  held,  the  memoranda  of  which  as  left  in 
Sir  Eobert  Peel's  memoirs  seem  to  treat  the  question  more  as 
a  matter  of  charity,  begged  for  the » Irish  people,  than  as  an 
absolute  demand  fur  necessary  support.     Ue  says  under  the 
date  of  November  1,  ^'  monster  meetings,  tl)e  ungrateful  return 
for  past  services,  the  subscriptions  in  Ireland  to  Kepeal  rent 
and  O'Connell  tribute ;  will  have  disinclined  the  charitable  here 
to  make  any  great  exertions  for  Irish  relief.'*    In  other  words, 
that  because  the  Irish  people  had  taken  up  the  Repeal  question, 
and  endeavoured  to  obtain  what  they  considered  their  rights, 
they  were  to  be  allowed  to  starve ;  or  that  the  charity  of  Eng- 
land was  so  little  disinterested  iu  Sir  Robert's  opinion,  that  the 
political  opponents  of  the  Itepealers  would  prefer  to  see  them 
die  of  want,  than  hold  out  to  them  a  helping  hand.     Ue  pro- 
posed, however,  that  the  corn  laws  should  be  suspended,  and 
£100,000  given  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  for  distribution.     This 
was  not  acceded  to  by  the  other  ministers,  and  the  matter  lay 
still  in  abeyance. 

Meanwhile  the  Anti-Coin-Law  League  seeing  the  advantage, 
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fijich  they  were  likely  to  gain  by  a  demand  for  imports  of  grain^ 
ietmBiued  to  make  a  great  effort  to  bring  the  question  of  the 
htks  to  a  crisis.  Immense  nnmbers  of  pabiications  were 
^otteicd  through  the  coantry,  advocating  the  abolition  of  the 
uxes  on  gndn ;  Covent  Garden  Theatre  was  taken  for  a  bazaar^ 
r^dth  WIS  Wsited  by  some  135,000  persons  at  various  times, 
md  £25,000  realized.  A  levy  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling 
ns  agreed  to  at  Manchester,  and  £62,000  sobscribed  on  the 
^£1500  by  one  gentleman,  and  £100  each  by  twenty  others. 
Vtore  than  £122,000  had  been  previously  raised.  The  price 
ofoom  had  risen  from  46s.  in  June  to  60s  a  quarter  in 
Norember,  distress  was  imminent,  the  increased  bad  reports  of 
*k  crops  created  very  general  alarm.  liords  Ashley  and 
)lfflpetb  declared  in  favour  of  the  league. 

&  meeting  had  been  held  at  the  Rotunda  in  Dublin,  at  the 
siof  October,  at  which  the  Duke  of  Leinster  presided,  where 
inblution  was  passed,  directing  that  an  address  be  sent  to 
rie  Lord  Lieutenant,  to  request  that  the  Irish  ports  should  be 
epe&ed  to  Indian  com,  rice  and  other  grains.  This,  however, 
produced  no  effect  ;  another  cabinet  was  held  on  Nov.  6th,  at 
thkh  it  was  proposed  to  remit  the  duty  on  corn  in  bond  to 
(me  shilling  and  to  open  the  ports.  This  was  rejected  by  a 
iBajority,  at  the  bead  of  which  stood  Lord  Stanley,  the  only 
sopporters  of  Peel  being  Lord  Aberdeen,  Sir  James  Graham, 
ind  Hr.  Sidney  Herbert.  But  Peel  began  now  to  meditate  a 
tbroving  overboard  of  his  own  party ;  he  saw  that  there  was 
BO  other  leader  in  the  House  of  Commons  able  to  form  a 
ministry,  and  the  only  way  in  which  he  could  carry  out  the 
meisare  he  intended,  was  by  resigning  and  getting  rid  of  a 
portion  of  his  own  cabinet.  This  becomes  abundantly  Evident 
from  several  memoranda  in  the  memoirs,  the  most  striking  of 
which  runs  as  follows : — '*  The  betrayal  of  party  attachments — 
ti%  maintenance  of  the  honour  of  public  men — the  real  in- 
tents of  the  cause  of  constitutional  government,  must  all  be 
(tetennined  by  the  answer  which  the  lieart  and  conscience  of 
a  responsible  minister  must  give  to  the  question — What  is 
that  coarse  which  the  public  interests  really  demand  ?"  How 
a  pabKc  man  could  at  the  same  time  betray  his  party,  and 
mnntain  bis  political  honour,  is  a  problem  requiring  the  ifridest 
stretch  of  expedient  statesmanship  to  be  able  to  solve. 

Something  mnst,  however,  be  done  for  Ireland,  from  which  ac- 
cottntsbad  been  received  in  the  middle  of  November,  stating  that 
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"  one  half  the  actual  potato  crop  was  destroyed/'  This  por- 
tended some  dreadful  disaster,  and  demanded  some  immediate 
preventive  step.  Sir  fiobert  decided  on  the  very  unusual 
step  of  authorising  the  purchase  of  Indian  com  in  the  United 
States  on  account  of  government.  This  could  only  afford  a 
very  partial  measure  of  relief,  and  instructions  were  sent  to 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  inquire  into  the  best  method  of  en- 
couraging the  importation  of  grain. 

At  this  moment  Lord  John  fiussell,  who  is  ever  ready  to 
make  political  capital  from  the  necessities  and  temper  of  the 
times^  and  to  forestall  the  intentious  of  other  statesmen^  came 
out  with  his  celebrated  letter  to  his  London  oonstituents,  in 
which  he  shewed  that  the  failure  of    the  potato  crop  could 
have  no  effect  in  increasing  the  importation  of  corn,  and  that 
under  the  existing  law,  the  worst  species  of  grain  were  taxed 
with  the  highest  duties.    This  produced  great  excitement 
throughout  the  country,  and  warned  the  cabinet  to  make  some 
move  to  meet  the  emergency.      A  circular  was  despatched  by 
the  Prime  Minister  to  each  of  his  colleagues,  requesting  to  he 
informed  how  far  they  would  support  him  in  a  proposition  for 
a  remission  of  the  duties.     The  greater  number  held  fast  to 
their  original  opinions,  some  wavered  ;  but  the  most  remark- 
able  answer  given  by  any  was  that  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
evincing  a  desire  to  support  Peel  in  any  measure,  even  against 
his  own  convictions.     It  ran  thus ;  '^  if  it  is  necessary  to  sus- 
pend the  com  laws  to  avoid  real  evils,  resulting  from  the 
scarcity  of   food,  we  ought  not  to  hesitate  ;"  and  thus,    ^'  a 
good  government  for  this  country  is  more  important  than  corn 
laws  or  any  consideration."      In  other  words  he  was  ready  to 
do  anything  which  would  keep  bis  own  party  in  office  ;  a 
soldier-like  obedience  to  his  chief.     Peel,  however,  seeing  that 
he  would  not  be  sustained,  proposed  that  a  sliding  scale  be  intro- 
duced, diminishing  for  a  series  of  years,  and  finally  extinguish- 
ing the  duties.      This  was  not  acceded  to  by  Lord  Stanley  or 
the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  and  he  resigned  his  office  on  the  5th 
of  December. 

Then  succeeded  a  strange  species  of  scene-shifting,  on 
which  Peel  had  calculated  long  before.  Lord  John  Russell  is 
sent  for  by  the  Queen,  to  undertake  the  formatioa  of  a  ministry. 
This  noble  lord,  always  eager  to  grasp  the  reins  of  power,  made 
some  ineffectual  attempts  to  collect  together  not  followers,  but 
members  of  different  parties.  One  objected  to  another  holding 
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I  place  in  the  cabinet,  and  was  objected  to  in  return ;  Earl 
Grej  refoBed  to  join  if  Lord  Palmerston  was  admitted^  deeming 
tbis  latter  a  dangerous  man  in  foreign  politics.  After  a  week's 
Alterations  no  combination  of  the  repugnant  elements  could 
be  formedj  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  called  on  to  resume  the 
administration  of  affairs.  The  same  men,  with  the  exceptions 
of  Lord  Stanley  who  retired,  and  Lord  Wharncliffe,  who  died 
in  the  interval^  filled  their  respective  posts.  The  freetrade 
policj  was  determined  on,  the  Times  announced  it,  the  league 
became  nprorionsly  rejoiced  at  their  success,  but  the  measure 
was  not  passed  for  six  months.  It  is  needless  to  go  through 
tke  rvasoos  assigned  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Sir  Kobert 
Peel  for  this  change  of  law^  which  reduced  the  duty  on  corn 
at  once  from  16««  to  4«.  to  be  entirely  extinguished  in 
torn  years,  except  in  so  far  that  one  main  argument  was 
/banded  on  the  threatened  famine  in  Ireland.  The  opposition 
treated  this  as  a  mere  pretence  got  up  for  party  purposes,  stating 
tbattheoateropwasamplysufficient  to  support  the  whole  popula- 
tios,  while  at  the  same  time  every  day  advices  were  being  sent 
across  the  channel  foreboding  the  direst  calamities. 

The  Bill  did  not  pass  through  the  Lords  until  the  22nd  of 
Jane,  1846,  and  produced  on  that  occasion  a  very  characteristic 
speech  from  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  showing  that  his  only 
principle  of  action  was  obedience  to  his  sovereign,  even  contrary 
to  his  own  convictions*  But  the  government  found  it  also 
neoeasary,  in  consequence  of  reports  they  had  received 
from  Ireland,  concerniug  the  prevalence  of  Bibbonism  and 
assassinations,  especially  a  letter  from  Sir  Charles  O'Donnell, 
the  commander  of  a  district,  to  bring  in  an  Arms  Act.  This 
was  pat  forward  in  the  Commons,  contemporaneously  with  the 
Free  Trade  Bill  in  the  Lords,  and  it  became  soon  apparent  that 
both  could  not  pass.  Here  Feel,  iu  his  memoirs,  shews 
where  the  true  difficulty  of  his  administration  lay.  He  had 
betrayed  his  own  party,  thrown  overboard  the  principle  of  pro- 
teelion,  after  plotting  against  it  secretly  for  a  number  of  years; 
he  foond  himself  strong  enough  to  brave  the  influence  of  the 
landed  interest  in  England,  but  too  weak  to  overcome  the 
steady  opposition  of  a  handful  of  Irish  members.  His  acrimony 
exhales  itself  in  the  bitterest  terms,  he  calls  them  ''an  Irish 
party  for  which  British  indignation  has  no  terms — a  set  of 
troublesome  and  factious  members,"  and  declares  that  without 
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the  Bill,  the  government  of  Ireland  would  be  absolutely  impos- 
sible. A  curious  coincidence  then  occurred,  the  Free  Trade  Act 
passed  the  Lords^  the  news  of  the  ratification  of  the  Oregon 
Treaty  with  America  arrived,  and  the  ministry  were  defeated  on 
the  Arms  Bill  on  the  same  day.  This  constitutes  one  instance 
the  more  of  Irish  members  acting  together,  and  watching  their 
opportunity,  being  able  to  overturn  any  English  Cabinet  on  a 
fitting  occasion. 

Alison  enters  into  a  somewhat  lengthy  disquisition,  not  his- 
tory, but  argumentative  essayism,  to  shew  that  the  danger  of 
scarcity,  on  which  the  measure  was  principally  founded,  had 
passed  away  before  tlie  law  was  complete ;  that  real  Free  Trade 
was  not  introduced,  but  protection  retained  for  the  manufacturer, 
and    withdrawn   from   the   farmer;  that  the  Irish  members, 
O'Connell,  his  sons  and  followers,  had  acted  inconsistently, 
suicidally  towards  the  interests  of  their  country,  in  advocating 
the  measure.   The  first  assertion  is  not  true,  the  second  is  equally 
false,  and  the  third  is  completely  erroneous.    Irish  farmers  before 
the  introduction  of  Free  Trade,  were  very  apt  to  specalate  in 
the  growth  of  corn,  the  value  of  which  crop  depended  very  much 
upon  the  demand  for  shipments  to  England.     This  was  a  fluc- 
tuating market,  and  its  changes  helped  to  ruin  many,  while  it 
left  the  greater  number  in  a  state  of  strugghng  poverty.      In 
fact  this  country  was  never  fit  for  the  cultivation  of  grain  by 
which  money  could  be  made,  unless  in  very  exceptional  seasons. 
But  since  the  abolition  of  the  duties  the  peasantry  have  turned 
their  attention  more  exclusively  to  green  crops  and  cattle,  for 
which  this  climate  is  peculiarly  adapted,  and  hence  has  arisen  the 
prosperity  known  to  exist  in  many  districts  at  the  present  time. 
It  has  been  currently  reported  within  a  short  period,  that  many 
of  the  tenantry  in  certain  parts  of  the  Island,  who  do  not  pre* 
sume  to  be  considered  as  gentlemen,  on  account  of  their  hum- 
ble origin  and  want  of  education,  have  begun  to  taste  the  fruits 
of  civilization,  to  use  wine   and  other  luxuries  at  their  tables, 
which  were  unknown  even  by  name  to  the  generations  preceding 
them  in  the  occupation  of  their  holdings.    They  deal  extensively 
in  beasts,  frequent  cattle  sales  and  markets,  and  make  regular 
consignments  of  native  produce  to  the  ports  at  the  other  side 
of  the  channel.     In  fine,  the  agricultural  resources  of  Ireland 
have  been  more  developed  in  the  last  twelve  years,  than  in  the 
whole  period  wliich  elapsed  from  the  fall  of  Napoleon  to  1846, 
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Sir  Archibald  is  not  easily  drawn  away  from  his  hobby  of 
proteetion ;  it  is  not  for  nothing  that  he  has  been  created  a 
BiioDet  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Derby-Disraeli  ministry — 
he  must  support  the  caase  to  the  death.    As  a  necessary  con- 
sequence  he  thinks  fit  to  inflict  on  his   readers  80  pages  of 
stAtisticst,  politico-economics,  and  dissertation ,  on  the  effects  of 
tJtf  cotnbination  of  Free  trade  with  the  bank   charter  act  of 
1H44.  It  would  be  tedious  in  the  extreme  to  follow  him-  through 
the  Tarioos  phases  of  the  same  argument,  repeated  more  than 
onoe,  on  a  subject  already  so  well  threshed ;  it  amounts  how- 
ever«  to  this,  that  the  currency  being  dependant  on  a  certain 
amount  of  gold^  held  by  the  Bank  of  England^  any  circumstance 
vhich  causes  an  outward  drain  of  the  precious  metals,  is  likely 
b  produce  a  crisis  in  the  money  market.    Also  that  Free  trade 
hi  a  tendency  to  bring  about  such  an  efflux^  causing  the  im- 
ports to  be  much  larger  than   the  exports,   necessitating  the 
shipment  of  specie  to  a  large  amount.    The  first  part  of  this 
position  is  erroneous^  because  it  proceeds   on  the  assumption 
thai  the  circulation  is  entirely  dependent  on  the  stock  of  bul- 
liun,  and  he   even  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  that  "  if  the  nation 
possessed  a  currency  adequate  to  its  necessities,  and   yet  duly 
limited,  independent  of  gold y  that  metal  might   all  go  away 
without  inducing  a  greater  evil  than  the  efflux  of  lead  or  iron.'' 
Nothing  could   be  more  absurd  than  this,  which  would  reduce 
us  to   were  paper,  like   the  French  assignats,  without    any 
metallic  basis.     The  error  lies  in  not  leaving  sufficient  margin 
for  the  increase  of  circulation,  giving  too  exclusive  privileges 
to  the    Bank  of  England,  and  not  sufficiently  encouraging 
private  Banks,  at  the  same  time  making  the  laws  more  striu- 
gent  as  to  their  management.     The  laxity  of  the  law  permits 
and  fosters  a  very  large  amount  of  unwholesome  speculation 
both  in  Banking  and  in  other  trades,  which  periodically  comes 
to  a  head,  and  bursts  with  destructive  effects. 

On  the  question  of  imports  and  exports,  Alison  does  not 
take  into  account,  that  bullion,  like  every  other  commodity,  is 
just  as  much  an  object  of  trade  as  corn,  or  cotton.  This  occurs 
particularly  at  the  present  time,  when  so  much  of  the  precious 
metals  are  sent  into  the  vaults  of  the  Bank  of  England  from 
Australia  and  California.  In  reality  the  great  source  of  wealth 
in  Briain,  is  the  carrying  trade  which  it  performs  for  other 
nations  of  Euroi^e,  the  extent   of  her  manufactures,   and  the 
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supplying  foreign  states  with  capital  to  perform  many  of  their 
pablic  works,  railways  aud  other  undertakings.  The  imports 
of  groceries  and  raw  materials  for  manufactures  are  certainly 
very  laj^e,  but  there  is  a  continual  current  of  produce  and 
bullion  passing  through  the  ports  of  the  British  Islands,  on 
which  the  merchant  levies  his  toll  as  it  passes^  and  adds  to  his 
accumulations. 

The  historian  rightly  says  in  another  place,  that  without  pro- 
tection our  old  country  cannot  compete  in  agricultural  pro- 
duce, with  a  young  and  growing  state.  The  reason  of  this  is, 
that  the  price  of  labour  is  greater  in  the  one  than  in  the  other, 
on  account  of  the  increase  of  wealth,  but  there  is  no  necessity 
for  the  old  state  competing  in  these  matters  at  all.     The  sur- 

f)lus  of  the  interest  of  her  capital  may  very  well  go  to  foreign 
auds,  to  purchase  their  peculiar  produce.  Borne  was  fed  from 
the  valley  of  the  Nile,  and  the  granaries  of  Egypt,  not  from 
the  plains  of  Italy,  where  the  luxurious  vine  encumbered  the 
soil.  The  only  Uiing  which  the  impossibility  of  growing  corn 
in  this  country  profitably  witiiout  protection  demonstrates,  is 
this,  that  England  has  reached  the  plethoric  state  in  the  career 
of  a  nation,  as  Some  did  in  the  time  of  the  early  Emperors, 
and  the  sole  question  is  how  long  that  condition  of  repletion 
can  last.  The  amount  of  capital  wasted  every  year  in  profitless 
undertakings  at  home   aud  abroad  is  enormous,  shewing  that 

f;ood  investments  are  difficult  to  be  found,  or  that  specu- 
ation  is  preferred  to  safe  transactions.  There  is  yet  no  symp- 
tom of  decay  in  the  body  politic,  the  current  of  life  seems 
to  run  freely  through  its  veins,  now  and  then  receiving  a  severe 
check  from  over  excitement.  If  the  bubble  of  the  state  purse 
does  not  some  day  burst  and  carry  all  right  of  property  away 
with  it,  the  machine  may  yet  hold  together  for  centuries,  and 
defy  the  storms  wliich  have  destroyed  so  many  continental 
states. 

While  the  statesmen  of  Great  Britain  were  battling  for  office 
under  the  pressure  of  the  Anti-corn  law  League  and  public 
opinion,  Ireland  was  advancing  steadily  towards  a  state  of 
desolation  from  which  nothing  but  the  most  energetic  measures 
could  even  partially  save  her.  We  have  seen  that  as  early  as 
the  month  of  October,  1845,  Lord  Heytesbury  and  many 
other  influential  men,  as  well  as  the  government  Inspectors, 
Professor  Lindley  and   Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  had  reported  to 
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the  eabinefc,  that  the  potato  crop  was  more  thau  half  destroyed, 
and  dire  diateesa  immiaeot  in  the  coantrj  parts.  Sir  Itobert 
Peel  was  too  much  taken  up  by  his  struggle  with  his  own  party, 
to  paj  any  attention  to  the  pressing  wants  of  8  millions  of  people. 
Hie  obIj  measure  he  attempted  was  that  of  ordering  a  quantity 
of  Indian  corn  on  account  of  the  government  to  be  bought  in 
the  United  States,  but  this  was  tix)  insignificant  a  means  to 
adopt  for  the  purpose  of  diverting  a  wide  spread  calamity.  lu- 
itead  of  aUeviating  the  distress,  he  endeavoured  to  pass  an 
anas  act,  which  caused  his  ejection  from  office,  and  the  cabinet 
wbo  soooeeded  him  vainly  tried  to  introduce  a  similar  bill,  but 
were  obliged  to  withdraw  it.  Thus  the  old  system  of  coercion 
was  revived  against  the  peasantry,  when  they  were  becoming 
\mil  maddened  by  the  evils  which  impended  over  them.  The 
lite  trade  act,  on  which  Peel  relied  for  averting  famine  by 
caaaiug  a  large  importation  of  food,  was  not  passed  until  the 
■iddle  of  1S46,  too  late  to  produce  any  decided  effect  for  the. 
coming  season  of  dearth. 

Every  one  in  the  island  saw  that  famine  was  sure  to  set  in 
doring  the  winter  of  1846-7.  The  small  farmers  were  nearly 
ail  roincdy  labour  was  not  to  be  had,  as  there  was  no  capital 
to  employ  workmen.  Nearly  a  third  of  all  the  tillage-laud  lay 
idle,  nnwrought,  in  the  spring  of  1846,  during  which  and  for 
some  months  of  the  succeeding  summer>  the  calamity  was 
averted,  only  by  the  retailing  of  Indian  meal  by  the  govern- 
oient  and  some  empbyment  under  the  ''  Public  Works  Act.'' 
The  greater  part  of  the  money  laid  out  in  this  last  manner  be- 
came perfectly  useless  and  even  burdensome  to  the  conntry, 
many  districts  of  which  had  to  repay  large  loans,  from  which 
tbey  derived  no  advantage  whatever.  The  retailing  by  govern- 
nient  officials  only  served  to  check  the  legitimate  course  of 
trade,  which  might  to  a  certain  extent  have  balanced  the  evil. 
The  proper  course  would  have  been  either  to  have  opened  the 
porta  altogether  and  encourage  importation,  at  the  same  time 
advancing  such  stuns  to  holders  of  land,  as  would  enable 
them  to  pay  for  tilling  the  soil,  or  to  have  caused  such  large 
porchases  to  have  been  made  on  account  of  Qoyernment,  as 
would  both  bring  down  the  market,  and  furnish  food  for  the 
mnliitttde.  No  measures  of  the  kind  were  attempted  until 
late  in  the  autumn  of  1846,  when  it  was  found  that  the  coun- 
tnr  was  in  the  midst  ot  a  fearful  calamity. 
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We  do  not  mean  to  go  into  the  particulars  of  this  horrible 
tragedy,  by  which  balf-a-niillion  of  human  beings  were  done 
to  death  under  the  slow  tortures  of  starvation.  There  are  very 
few  grown  people  anjongst  us,  who  do  not  remember  the  misery, 
the  feeling  of  terror  which  pervaded  the  community,  as  each 
account  from  the  distant  part«  of  the  country  reached  the 
metropolis,  detailing  the  wretched  sufferings  of  the  poor  people, 
the  heart-breaking  scenes  discovered  in  tlie  homesteads  of  the 
peasantry,  and  the  vain  attempts  made  at  untimely  aid.  Too 
late  was  the  public  money  wasted  with  a  lavish  hand,  the  roads 
of  the  country  rendered  impassable  by  heaps  of  useless  rubbish  ; 
the  number  of  labourers  on  the  works  increased  from  40,000 
in  September,  1846,  to  700,000  in  March,  1847,  and  the  ex- 
penses  per  month  as  advanced  to  the  different  baronies,  from 
£75,000  to  £1,000,000  in  the  satue  period.  Nine-tenths  uf 
this  money  was  uselessly  expended,  completely  thrown  away  ; 
Bs  the  farm  labour  for  the  coming  jear  was  completely  nullified, 
the  lands  were  left  deserted  and  untilled ;  the  treasury  had 
taken  the  place  of  the  ordinary  reciprocal  action  of  bociety  in 
providing  for  its  members.  This  system  threatened  t<}  make 
the  famine  permanent,  and  to  effectually  prevent  the  people 
from  recovering  from  their  abject  state  of  misery.  In  fact  the 
executive  became  so  bewildered,  that  they  scarcely  knew  what 
to  do ;  on  account  of  their  former  remissness  they  were  obliged 
to  take  sudden  measures ;  in  the  words  of  Lord  Brougham, 
"  It  is  impossible,  when  the  cry  of  hunger  prevails  over  the 
land — when  there  is  the  melancholy  substance  as  well  as  the 
cry — when  the  country  is  distracted  from  day  to  day  by  accounts 
of  the  most  heart-rending  spectacles  I  have  ever  heard  or  read 

of that  at  such  a  moment,  with  such  feelings 

pervading  millions  in  both  islands,  we  should  be  able,  calmly 
lind  deliberately,  to  take  up  a  question  of  permanent  policy, 
I  hold  to  be  utterly  and  necessarily  impossible.'^ 

It  was  not  until  January,  1847,  that  is  to  say,  more  than  a 
year  after  the  first  serious  accounts  had  reached  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  that  the  British  Government  brought  into  operation 
some  effectual  general  measures  to  meet  the  crisis.  The  shil- 
ling duty  on  wheat  was  taken  off,  the  navigation  laws  entirely 
suspended,  and  every  facility  given  for  trade  to  relieve  tiie 
wants  of  the  people.  The  Poor  Law  was  remodelled  and  ren- 
dered more  efficient  in  Ireland,  relief  committees  were  appointed, 
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sad  the  transit  of  food  through  the  coantry  facilitated  in  every 
poesible  way.  These  measures,  howeveri  did  not  produce  their 
full  effect  for  nearly  six.  months,  and  the  pressure  on  the  ont- 
door  relief  of  the  unions  became  so  large  during  the  next 
twelve  months,  that  700,000  persons  received  rations  outside 
the  walls  of  the  workhouses.  This  state  of  things  coald  not 
last  l«mg  without  reducing  the  whole  population,  proprietors 
and  peasantry,  to  a  common  state  of  want,  the  immediate  con- 
sequence being  thnt  the  rent  of  land  fell  from  80  to  50  per 
centy  and  the  value  of  house  property  in  towns  from  50  to  80 
per  cent.  The  effects  of  the  famine  did  not  really  end  until 
the  yeRr  1850,  when  it  was  calculated  that  more  than  half-a- 
■ulli<m  of  inhabitants  had  disappeared  off  the  face  of  the  earth 
Older  its  influence. 

The  Irish  people  can  never  be  too  grateful  for  the  generous 
Mavioar  of  the  British  people,  who  subscribed  voluntarily 
£470,000,  and  to  the  Society  of  Priends,  who  contributed' 
£168^000,  towards  relieving  the  general  distress.  Unfor- 
tunately our  country  is  poor  in  money,  and  can  never  be  ex- 
pected to  be  able  to  repay  in  specie  the  debt  thus  incurred, 
but  England  should  never  forget  what  a  large  proportion  of 
the  defenders  of  her  wealth,  military  and  naval,  have  been 
reared  in  the  Sister  Island,  and  how  they  have  upheld  the 
dignity  of  the  croa*n  and  the  national  honour  ou  the  bleak 
he^hts  over  Sebastopol,  and  in  India.  There  is  one  assertion 
of  Alison,  however,  respecting  the  money  advanced  from  the 
treasury,  which  requires  to  be  very  largely  qualified.  He  says 
that  "  between  public  grants  and  private  subscriptions,  nearly 
cighl  millions  sterling  were,  in  two  years,  bestowed  by  Oreat 
Britain  open  Ireland — ^an  example  of  magnificent  liberality 
unparalleled  in  any  former  age  or  country,  and  forming  not  the 
least  honourable  feature  in  its  long  and  glorious  annals." 
From  such  statement  it  would  appear  to  any  foreign  reader, 
that  the  two  countries  were  essentially  distinct,  having  separate 
rxchec|uers,  that  Ireland  contributed  nothing  whatever  to  the 
Imperial  Treasury,  had  no  voice  or  right  in  the  disposal  of  its 
funds;  or  it  n^ight  even  seem  that  the  hard  cash  came  out  of 
the  very  pockets  of  John  Bull  himself.  Is  anything  said  of 
the  large  additions  made  to  the  public  debt  of  Ireland  since 
the  Union,  three  times  greater  than  was  stipulated  in  the  con- 
ditions of  the  Act  of  1800,  on  account  of  the  wars  and  exo 
igendes  of  Britain,  or  of  the  burthens  heaped  on  the  Irish 
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people  in  conseqiience.  But  the  position  is  very  much  lessened 
in  importance  by  the  £act  that  more  than  Si  millions,  having 
been  levied  on  the  baronies  by  presentment  sessions,  was  liable 
to  be  repaid  in  ten  years,  and  that  the  remainder  only  was  a 
free  gift  from  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

Do  we  not  remember  what  disastrous  effects  the  heavy 
poor-rates,  levied  for  a  series  of  years  in  order  to  repay  this 
government  loan,  produced  all  through  the  land  and  in  all 
classes  of  society  ?  The  enormous  depreciation  of  property,  and 
the  long  continued  drain  of  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  popula- 
tion by  emigration,  reduced  this  country  to  the  lowest  ebb,  until 
a  turn  in  the  tide  of  prosperity  has  come  about,  by  the  liberation 
of  capital  through  the  Encumbered  Estates  Court,  and  the  ex- 
tensive change  of  the  proprietors  of  the  soil.  To  what  was  all 
this  owing  ?  To  the  dilatory  conduct  of  the  executive  under 
Sir  Bobert  Peel,  who  was  more  intent  upon  plotting  against 
'his  own  party  to  retain  himself  in  power,  and  at  the  same  time 
carry  the  Free  Trade  Bill  through  the  house,  than  to  provide 
against  a  famine,  which  he  must  have  seen  to  be  inevitable. 
We  have  shewn  that  he  was  forewarned  at  least  a  year  before 
the  distress  actually  commenced  ;  he  did  not  forearm  himself, 
and  the  consequence  was  a  loss  to  Great  Britain  of  more  than 
four  millions  of  money,  and  to  Ireland  a  fall  in  property  to  five 
times  that  amount,  coupled  with  a  deficit  of  one^fourth  the 
population.  If  a  proper  re-construction  of  the  Poor  Laws  had 
been  carried  out  in  the  commencement  of  1846,  as  was  after- 
wards done  late  in  ^47,  a  liberal  distribution  of  money  by 
means  of  the  presentment  sessions  and  Labour  Act  passed 
through  the  country,  and  the  ports  opened  to  the  importation 
of  corn,  Ireland  would  not  have  had  to  deplore  the  waste  of 
human  life  and  the  exodus  of  her  people,  or  England  the 
worse  than  useless  squandering  of  her  treasure.  No  human 
foresight  would  have  completely  prevented  the  calamities  of 
that  season,  but  in  all  probability  timely  aid  would  have 
checked  them  and  alleviated  the  enormous  distress. 

In  the  diminution  of  the  population  of  Ireland  by  3|  millions 
of  souls  in  the  space  of  ten  years  after  the  introduction  of  free- 
trade,  Allison  endeavours  to  found  some  argument  in  favour 
of  protection.  The  consecutiveness  of  it  we  do  not  see ;  it 
looks  like  the  well-known  logical  error,  posi  hoc^  ergo  propter 
hoc.  It  would  appear  to  us  rather,  that  if  grain  had  been  let 
in  duty  free,  st  the  time  (October,  1 845)  when  Sir   Robert 
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Feel  in  his  memoirs  declares^  he  had  formed  the  opinion  that 
the  com  laws  could  no^  stand,  mnch  of  the  subseqaent  misery 
vooU  have  been  prevented.  A  very  absurd  notion  was  at  one 
tiflw  got  up  by  the  protectionists,  asserted  by  Lord  Stanley,  and 
fauded  on  an  allegation  of  Bishop  Haghes,  who  had  gone 
through  some  of  tne  districts  of  Wexford  and  Cork,  that  the 
cfop  of  oato  in  '46  and  '46  was  immense,  and  completely 
Mficteni  for  the  support  of  the  entire  popalation.  This  had 
been  asseverated  for  a  long  time  with  such  pertinacity  that 
it  Cormed  the  chief  answer  to  the  argument  for  the  relief  of 
Irish  diatress^  and  postponed  the  adoption  of  adequate 
HLMUiea.  The  fact  was  that  the  oat  crop  never  formed  a  fifth 
psit  of  that  of  the  potato,  the  main  food  of  the  people^  and 
tsaid  not  have  carried  them  through  more  than  three  or  four 
Maths  in  the  year. 

I1»  immense  emigration  which  succeeded  the  famine  in 

Ireland  9  to  snch  an  extent  that  nearly  two  millions  of  the 

population  left  her  shores  in  ten  years,  is  also  ascribed  by  Sir 

Aiehibald  to  the  effects  of  freetrade,  in  destroying  the  market 

ibr  Irish  com.     This  statement  is  also  completely  erroneous, 

the  removal  •  of  the  people  to  other  countries  being  mainly 

owing  to  the  pressure  of  the  burthens  on  land^  poor  rates  and 

hndtax,  which  in  some  localities  reached  such  a  figure,  as  not 

only  to  sweep  away  nearly  the  entire  of  the  landlord's  income, 

bat  to  render  it  noraUy  impossible  that  the  small  tenants  could 

sake  a  Uvelihood  out  of  their  holdings.     Several  clergymen 

of  the  Established  Church,  in  some  districts,  lost  almost  their 

wh(de  rent  charge,  by  the  deductions  made  from  it  for  poor 

ntes,  on  account  of  the  provision  in  the  act  that  the  poundage 

flhoold  be  subtracted  m  the  entirety.     As  we  have  before  shewn, 

the  general  effects  of  the  famine  and  free  trade  on  Ireland, 

have  been  to  a  certain  extent  beneficial ;  they  have  changed 

the  habits,  food,  and  method  of  cultivation  of  the  peasantry ; 

they  have  altered  their  system  of  agriculture  to  one  more 

saiied  to  the  climate  of  the  island,  and  although  her  people 

have  passed  through  an  ordeal  scarcely  equalled  in  history, 

yet  she  has  been  chastened  and  purified,  and  the  most  useful 

results  axe  expected  to  follow. 

We  shall  pass  over  the  account  given  of  the  fiailvray  mania, 
and  the  constmction  of  the  iron  roads  in  Great  Britain,  in  a 
few  words.    The  great  extension  of  these  highways  in  England 
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have  had  certainly  a  great  effect  in  facilitating  commerce  and 
manufactures,  but  the  enormous  cost  at  which  they    were 
originally  constracted,  and  the  extension's  on  which  acme  of 
the  main  lines  have  foolishly  entered,  will  prevent  them  from 
ever  producing  a  remunerative  return  for  the  capital  spent. 
It  would  have  been  much  better  if  they  had  been  gradually 
developed,  and  no  branches  made  whicn  were  not  absolutely 
required.     In  this  respect  Trance,  and  indeed  Ireland,  have 
adopted  a  more  judicious  system,  and  unless  the  rivalry  of 
companies  or  absurd  extensions  swallow  up  all  the  profits,  we 
bid  fair  in  this  country  to  have  some  of  the  best  paying  rail- 
ways on  the  face  of  the  globe.     It  is  impossible  to  do  away 
altogether  with   the  traffic  on  cars    or  coaches;  the   steam 
engine  will  never  be  ramified  over  the  country,  as  Bianconi's 
routes  have  been  ;  the  trains  require  to  be  fed  at  the  various 
stations  by  horse  labour.    There  is  another  matter  also  in 
connection  with  the  English  railways,  which  at  once  strikes 
any  one  who  lias  travelled  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  is 
particularl}  revolting  to  the  eyes  of  auy  foreigner  on  his  first 
arrival  in  these  countries.    This  is  the  disgraceful  species  of 
accommodation  afforded  to  second  class  passengers  throughout 
the  kingdom.     It  is  strange  that  the  English  public,  so  jealous 
of  their  rights  and  comforts,  have  never  tried  to  compel  the 
different  companies  to  improve  their  carriages,  and  give  some 
reasonable  amount  of  ease  to  travellers,  instead  of  obliging 
them  to  sit  on  bare  benches,  and  have  their  backs  stripped  by 
wooden  boards.     A  monopoly  of  the  highways  has  been  handed 
over  to  private  enterprize,   but  there  ought  to  be  reserved  to 
the  Crown  or  Parliament  some  means  of  checking  the  abuse 
of  that  monopoly.    The  reason  for  treating  the  second  classes 
in  this  niggardly  and   parsimonious  manner  is  obvious,  to 
endeavour  to  drive  them  into  the  first  class  contrary  to  their 
inclinations  and  purses  ;  but  these  companies,  who  are  to  a 
certain  extent  servants  of  the  community,  have  no  right  to 
treat  the  public  with  such  indignity.     Such  a  system  would 
not  be  tolerated  for  a  moment  either  in  Germany  or  france, 
notwithstanding  all  our  boastings  of  freedom  and  independence. 
It  is  a  course  very  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  railways 
themselves ;  their  chief  support  for  passenger  traffic  lies  in  tlie 
middle  classes,  who  go   about  the  country  on  mercantile  or 
professional  business,  and  they  ought  to  afford  every  reasonable 
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icconmodation  to  ibeir  best  caslomers.  The  first  class  car- 
nsgps  iu  this  coantry  are  not  in  any  way  superior  to  the  second 
dass  in  many  parts  of  Germany  and  France^  for  instance  the 
lines  from  Paris  to  Lyons,  and  from  Hamburg  to  Berlin.  The 
•eeood  daas  carriages  here  are  as  miserable  or  more  so  than 
tke  third  class  there,  and  the  fares  of  the  second  class  here 
are  equal  to  those  of  the  first,  and  greater  by  a  third  than  those 
cf  ttie  second,  on  the  continent*  It  is  said,  however,  that  the 
eosl  of  oonslroction  of  our  lines  has  been  much  greater.  That 
B  Ycrj-  true,  but  the  fares  are  greater  in  proportion^  and  the 
aooDomiodation  ought  to  be  at  least  as  good.  The  only  rail- 
tftf  we  know  of,  which  has  shewn  any  proper  attention  to 
iridic  requirements  in  this  respect,  is  that  from  Dublin  to 
ifigstown ;  the  second  class  carriages  are  neatly  cushioned, 
ei  lined  inside  with  mahogany  veneer,  and  a  proportional 
i^vintage  is  derived  to  the  shareholders,  who  have  been  able 
b  divide  8  and  9  per  cent,  although  several  miles  of  the 
CB^Mnkment  cost  from  £30,000  to  £40,000  per  mile.*  No 
hMa  argument  could  be  used  in  favour  of  improvements  in 
carriages ;  it  is  indeed  marvellous  that  this  subject  has  not 
been  properly  agitated,  as  that  of  the  hotels  was  about  two 
fears  ago. 

In  l545  two  measures  were  passed  by  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  which 
evin^  a  considerable  amount  of  liberality  on  the  part  of  the 
government  towards  the  Boman  Catholics  of  Ireland.  The 
first  of  these  was  brought  forward  by  Sir  James  Graham,  on 
the  (kh  of  Hay,  for  the  erection  of  the  three  colleges,  now  called 
the  Queen's  Universities  of  Belfast,  Cork  and  Galway.  They 
TOB  immediately  nicknamed,  ^^  Godless  Colleges,^'  on  account 
d  the  absence  of  any  species  of  religious  teachings  within  their 
wiUs.  The  Boman  Catholic  Clergy  have  discountenanced 
tfaeo  ever  since,  because  they  are  not  submitted  entirely  to 
their  i»ntrol,  and  are  liable  to  be  made  use  of  for  the  extension 
of  Chiuwh  of  England  doctrines.  This  appears  to  us  to  be  a 
idddal  course  to  take;  if  the  priests  had  supported  at  first 
these  colleges,  which  were  regarded  with  a  great  degree  of 
odinm  by  the  Protestants,  they  would  ultimately  have  gained 
o^ire  dominion  in  them,  and  used  them  for  the  purposes  of 
thieir  religion,  almost  as  exclusively  as  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
has  been  dedicated  to  those  of  the  Established  Church. 

The  second    measure  was  that  of  increasing'  the  grant  to 

16 
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Maynooth  College  from  £9,000,  to  £36,880,  a  year.     This  is 
one  of  those  Bobjfiots  which  AKson  cannot  approach,  without 
shewing  an   amount  of  bigotryi   intolerance,  and  ignoranoe, 
which  should  disgrace  the  columns  of  the  highest  Chnroh-Torj 
print  in  the  £mpire.     He  says  that  this  Act  was  '*  framed  with 
the  view  of  elevating  the  character  of,  and  lessening  the  political 
danger  from,  the  Catholic  Clergy ;      ....     it  was  in- 
tended to  elevate  the  condition  and  acquirements  of  the  Catholic 
Clergy,  and  bring  them  more  into  harmony  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  slate,  and  it  has  had  just  the  opposite   effect; 
it  has   lowered   the   standard   both  of  their  education    and 
ideas,  and  rendered  them,  more  than  ever,  the  irreconeileable 
enemies  of  the  Protestant  Establishment.*'     And  the  reason 
which  he  assigns  for  this  is  as  follows  i  *^  that  the  young  priests 
are  now  educated  at  home^  instead  of  abroad,  and  thereby  be- 
eome  more  impr^ated  than  ever,  with  the  bigotry  and  violent 
feelings,  which  centuries  of  dissension  hav^  engendered  between 
the  rival  Churches  in  Ireland,^'  and  that  they  are  brought 
^^  under  the  direct  control  of  a  body  much  inferior  in  acquire- 
ment, and  much  more  inflamed  in  passion,  than  any  foreign 
hierarchy^-^.the   Romish  Clergy  of  Ireland."    Certainly,  if  all 
the  Protestants  in  this  country  were  of  the  same  opinion   as 
this  Scotch    Historian,  the   unfortunate   people  here  might 
expeet  to  be  thrown  back  into  the  state  of  abject  degradation^ 
in  which  they  were  at  one  time  held  by  religious  intolerance. 
The  effect  of  this  small  grant  made  by  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
has  been  directly  the  reverse  of  what  is  attributed  to  it  by  Sir 
Archibald;  it  has  reconciled  a  great  many  of  the  Irish  Eeelest* 
astics  to  British  rule,  to  which  they  were  formerly  traitors^  it 
has  given  them  a  small  yet  binding  interest  in  the  state,  and 
has  served  to  elevate  them  considerably  in  the  scale  of  society. 
If   the  education  given  at  Maynooth    does  not   produee  as 
polished  gentlemen  or  learned  scholars  as  these  who  formerly 
returned  here  from  foreign  universities,  the  fiiult  lies  only  in 
the  insuffioieney  of  the  grant,  which  does  not  give  scope  enough 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  higher  branciMs  of  learning.     Let 
the  government  endow  a  Catholic  University  in  Dublin,  con* 
sistently  with  the  wants  of  the  people,  as  Queen  Elizabeth  did 
that  of  Trinity  College  for  her  favourite  Protestantism,  and  in 
a  short  time,  under  the  guidance  of  a  Newman,  the  teaching  of 
•uoh  an    Institution  will  equal  that  of  any  foreign   body,  at 
Louvain,  Salamanca,  or  8t.  Omer. 
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Tbe  charge  made  against  the  Irish  priesthood,  tliat  the  May* 

loodi  grant ''  has  lowered  the  standard  of  their  education  and 

iteuy  and  re»dered  them  more  than  ever  the  irreconcileable 

eicaiies  of  the  Protestant  Establishment/^  is  one  of  these 

vorthj  of  a  Spooner,  which  wantx)nly  and  recklessly 

sin  the Uind  heat  of  party  spirit,  have  a  most  pernicious  effect 

in  maintaining  religions  antagonism  in  Ireland.    Never  were 

the  Soflsaa  Catholic  cler^  more  indined  to  shew  a  friendly 

k^Bg  towards    their  Protesiant  fellow-countrymen  than  at 

pRsent;  at  the  last  election  they  supported  many  candidates  of  the 

Established  Church  and  high  Tory  principles,  in  preference  to 

Ben  of  their  own  persuasion  of  more  liberal  sliades  of  opinion. 

Several  of  them  avowed  tlieir  reason  for  so  doing  was  to  en* 

kmvni  to  effect  some  conciliation  between  parties  of  different 

esds^  and  to  do  away  with  religious  dissension,  so  injurious  to 

(kcoantry.    Alison,  however^  has  picked  up  these  notions  from 

ck  eolomns  of  some  Ei^lish  prints,  and  composes  them  into 

icnUble   history,   without  making  any  enquiry   as  to  their 

fcwidatioQ  in  fact. 

It  has  been  for  a  long  time  a  question  debated  in  Ireland, 
aaong  persons  of  liberal  opinions,  whether  the  £oman  Catholic 
ckrgy  oagbt  not  to  receive  a  direct  stipend  from  the  state, 
lomewbat  similar  to  that  which  is  afforded  in  France.  This 
Skstttf  had  been  formerly  mooted  in  O'Connell'stime,  and  was 
■id  at  one  period  to  have  received  much  attention  from  him; 
but  the  priesthood  then  w^re  placed  in  a  much  more  antagon- 
Btic  position  towards  government  than  they  are  at  present, 
sad  it  IB  said  they  could  not  be  induced  to  accede  to  any  pro- 
poial  qS  the  kind.  Circumstances  are  now  very  much  changed; 
Ike  parochial  income  of  many  has  beei)  very  much  reduced  by 
the  djatreaa  and  emigration  of  their  flocks.  The  greater  num* 
ber  oi  theee  would  be  glad  to  exchange  their  precarious  livings 
faroertain  salaries;  others  are  known  to  be  anxious  for  the 
hitiodaetion  of  snch  a  system.  Any  English  ministry,  which 
would  be  desirous  of  doing  away  with  the  influence  of  the 
Priests  at  elections,  ^uld  not  adopt  a  surer  method  than  that 
of  Baking  them  stipendiaries  of  the  down,  as  the  lower  orders 
of  the  Irish  people  have  a  great  distrust  of  any  one  who  receives 
a  penskm  from  government  The  introduction  of  such  a 
measure  woold  strike  a  fatal  blow  at  the  independent  action  of 
the  Boman  Catholic  clergy,  who  ought  to  consider  well  the 
intiacst  of  their  flocks,  before  they  accept  a  boon,  the  practical 
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efiect  of  which  must  be  to  nullify  their  political  inflaence* 
Tliey  stand  alune  between  the  poor  tenant  and  the  undue 
pressure  of  landlordism ;  they  may  be  said  in  certain  cases  to 
have  abused  their  position^  or  interfered  with  too  much  person- 
ality in  party  contests^  but  they  alone  have  been  able  to  arouse 
the  land  holders  to  freedom  in  voting,  by  uniting  them  together 
in  defiance  of  the  threats  of  proprietors  or  their  agents. 

There  is  a  sliort  notice  of  three  pages  given  of  the  rising  in 
1848,  and  the  trials  of  the  principal  conspirators.     It  may  be 
said  to  be  in  the  principal  points  historically  correct,  but  the 
writer  makes  a  very  strange  mistake  in  stating  that  Meagher 
"  was  tried  in  Dublin  by  Chief  Justice  BlackmorCy*  the  fact 
bting  that  he  was  tried  at  Glonmel^  and  received  sentence  in 
Dublin  from  Blackburne,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Queen's  Bench. 
Some  justice  is  done  to  the  manly  spirit  and  bold  demeanour 
of  the  accused  after  their  trial,  although  he  casts  a  stigma  upon 
those  who  escaped  from  Australia,  by  saying  they  ''  had  broken 
their  parole. '^     This  is  contrary  to  the  general  opinion  of  many 
persons  of  known  worth  consulted  at  the  time,  but  it  has  been 
made  use  of  by  the  press  in  England  and  the  antipopular  party 
in  Ireland,  to  continue  their  exclusion  from  their  native  land. 
The  Attempt  at  insurrection  was  unfortunate,  lame  and  unsup- 
ported by  popular  feeling  throughout  the  country.     Without 
such  a  support  no  rebellion,  however  just,  could  be  successful. 
One  feature,  however,  marked  this  one ;  a  good  number  of  the 
priests,  who  had  joined  the  movement  at  the  commencement, 
favoured  the  furmalion  of  the  clubs,  and  gave  very  strong 
assurance  of  energetic  assistance,  suddenly  drew  back  when  the 
danger  came,  refused  to  lend  their  aid  to  the  enterprize,  and 
left  the  leaders  alone  and  unsupported  to  do  battle  against  the 
troops.     One   parish   priest  in  the  South  of  Tipperary  was 
awakened  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  by  a  body  of  150  horse- 
men, his  own  parishioners,  who  called  on  him  to  lead  them  to 
the  "  war,"  to  fight  the  red-coats.     He  very  wisely  for  himself 
declined,  harangued  the  tropp  upon  the  high-road  by  moon- 
light, and  caused  them  to  disperse  quietly  to  their  homes. 

The  other  subjects  in  this  seventh  volume  are  so  multifarious, 
principally  concerning  passages  of  continental  history,  and  ihe 
revolution  of  1848  in  France,  that  it  would  require  much  more 
than  our  allotted  space  to  give  any  just  idea  of  their  treatment. 
We  shall  therefore  content  ourselves  here  in  concluding  this 
article^  with  passiug  a  definite  judgment  on  the  merits  of  Sir 
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Ardiibild  Alison  as  a  writer  and  historian.  His  r.laim  to  ele- 
guce,  correctiiesSy  or  vigour  of  composition^  must  be  altogether 
^tored ;  his  nameroua  mistake?,  bombastic  flights^  and  un- 
gnmiiiadcal  expressions,  long  since  pointed  out  by  very  able 
viitets  in  former  Tolames,  have  reduced  his  cliaracter  as  a 
TrHer  of  the  English  language  tea  very  low  standard.  Many 
aao|des  of  bis  gross  faults  of  style  might  be  brought  forward 
from  the  pages  we  are  reviewing;  a  few  passages  will  suffice  to 
ibtw  the  futility  of  any  pretension  on  his  part  to  rank  with 
Home,  or  even  with  Macaulay. 

Speaking  of  the  jefTorts  made  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  induce 
iBscolleagut^  in  the  cabinet  to  support  him  in  parsing  the  repeal 
of  the  corn  laws,  he  proceeds  thus  :  ''  While  these  ministerial 
aficulties  and  arrangements,  big  toith  the  future  Jate  of  the 
tdtbh  Empire,  and  of  commerce  throughout  the  world,  were 
9frogre88  in  the  elevated  political  regions,  the  public  mind 
nssoddenly  shaken  by  an  announcement,  &c/'  How  in  the  name 
of  Tender  can  ''difficulties  and  arrangements'^  become  big  with 
yo/^,  and  at  the  same  time  be  in  progress  in  the  elevated poli- 
tiaU  regions  f  The  wildest  fancy  of  the  merest  poetaster, 
could  never  produce  such  a  mixture  of  absurd  images,  as  are 
iiere  presented  to  the  reader*  Again,  at  the  very  end  of  this 
Tolame,  describing  the  policy  of  Louis  Phihppe's  reign  in 
•ecenl  terms,  and  the  causes  of  his  downfall,  he  reaches  a 
oertain  climax,  and  harping  on  the  same  idea  for  half  a  page, 
be  finally  brings  it  to  this  termination :  "  Cradled  in  treachery 
ud  trea«K>n,  his  throne  was  overturned  by  treachery  and 
treisoD.  He  had  driven  his  lawful  sovereign,  his  generous  bene- 
factor, into  exile,  and  sent  him  a  discrowned  wanderer  into 
foreign  lauds  ;  and  he  himself  was  by  the  consequence  of  his 
uwQ  acts,  driven  into  exile,  and  sent,  a  discrowned  and  dis- 
credited fugitive,  across  the  melancholy  main,  to  the  shores  of 
die  stnuiger.''  Here  is  a  weak  antithesis,  eked  out  by  a  re- 
petition of  certain  words,  one  of  which,  ''  discrowned,''  seems 
to  be  coined  for  the  occasion,  and  ending  in  a  ^'  melancholy'' 
whine,  suited  to  the  lugubrious  verses  of  Dante,  or  the  di:>ii:al 
pages  of  the  Sorrows  of  Werter. 

As  a  historian  Alison  certainly  comes  up  pretty  well  to  the 
idea  ascribed  to  Dr.  Johnson.  He  masses  together  a  very 
large  amount  of  facts  and  statistics,  ranges  them  according  to 
tlieir  chronological  order,  and  gives  them  some  degree  of  co- 
hereaoe  by  philosophical  remarks  and  inferences.     But  he  also 
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launches  frequently  out  into  long  disquisUioDs,  historical  essayd, 
totally  at  variance  with  the  purposes  of   narrative,  and  fit  onlj 
to  shew  the  individual  opinions  of  the  writer  on  certain  sub- 
jects.    His  doctrines  of  political  economy  and  politics  are  so 
impr^nated  with  conservatism  and  protection,  that  the  conti- 
nual recurrence  of  the  same  views  and  arguments  create  a 
weariness  in  conning  over  the  lengthy  pages.    His  extreme 
high  church  notions,  and  evident  antipathy  to  anything  liberal 
either  in  religion  or  government,  marks  him  at  once  as  a  mere 
exponent  of  party  principles,  with  which   he  is  so  strongly 
imbued,  that  they  impart  a  deep  dye  to  his  consideration  of 
all  national  questions.      It  is  the  vice  of  our  age  of  literature, 
that  all  the  writers  of    the  day  serve  their  apprenticeship  to 
letters,  either  to  the  press,  the  magazines  or  the  reviews,  and 
thereby  obtain  a  di&cursive  style  of  composition,  most  unsuited 
to  the  treatment  of  historical  subjects.      Macaulay  in   the  in- 
troduction  to  his  great  work,  admits  that  he  lays  himself  open 
to  the  reproach  of  descending  below   the  dignity  of  history, 
but  professes  his  desire  to  draw  a  pleasing  picture  for  the  Eng- 
lish public.     Alison  evidently  aims  at  attaining  the  highest 
Eoint  of  eminence,  to  which  neither  his  style  nor  his  views  are 
kely  to  entitle  him.     There  is  one  merit,  however,  which  we 
cannot  deny  him,  and  which  may  go  a  great  way  in  reconciling 
his  readers  to  the  great  defects  of  his  composition  ;  his  work 
must  be  regarded  as  a  lucid  record  of  the  principal  occurrences 
throughout  Europe,  for  the  last  half  century,  and  as  such  will 
be  referred  to  as  authoritative  in  future  times.     The  persever- 
ance,  industry  and  judgment  with  which  he  has  now  nearly 
brought  to  a  close  the   lengthened   labour  of  perhaps  twenty 
years,  must  be  considered  as  indicating  the  resources  of  a  strong 
mind  and  a  vigorous  purpose  to  accomplish  an  allotted  task. 


Ar.  VL^PARLIAMENTARY  BEFORIf. 

1.  ^MeA  rfHer  Mdii  OradoM  Majenty,  delmred  Jhom  ike 
iinme,  H&uH  of  lords,  ai  the  opening  of  the  2nd  Setmn 
of  He  present  Parliament,  Thursday  the  third  of  December , 
18d8. 

t  Parliameniary  Government  ^nsidered  loith  reference  to  a 
Rtform  of  Parliament — an  Eseay  by  Earl  Orey.  Londoti : 
Bichard  Bentley,  New  Eurlitigtoti-street,  1858. 

S.  Parliamentary  Reform,  Koto  the  Eepreeeniaiion  may  he 
amended^  eafely,  gradually  and  ^ectively.  Eeprinted^  with 
additions,  from  the  '^  Globe  J*  London :  Longman,  Brown, 
Green,  Longman,  and  Boberts,  1858. 

^  Reform  Pamphlete  and  Parliameut  Speeches,  passim. 

Some  eight  and  twenty  years  ago  "  Reform"  was  a  word  to 
coDJnte  with  !  The  British  ides  were  roused  with  a  vengeance 
irom  their  proprietji  and  throughout  their  length  and  breadth 
prophets  of  good  and  prophets  of  evil  omen  alike  were  roost 
wuilj  at  work,  eulightening  or  frightening  the  lieges  with 
Itieir  vaticinations  of  the  wonders  of  good  or  of  evil  that  were 
to  burst  upOD  us  the  moineiit  his  then  Majesty  William  the 
IVth.,  or  a  royal  Commission  for  bim,  should  in  the  old  Nor- 
nsD-Freiich  of  the  long-establislied  formula^  announce  his  as^ 
leat  to  the  passing  of  the  Beform-Biil  into  law. 

To  those  who  had  not  personal  experience  of  the  times  we 
iftsk  of,  or  who  do  not  care  to  refresh  their  weakened  recol- 
lections of  them,  by  turning  over  musty  old  files  of  the  News*. 
papers  of  the  day,  we  do  not  kiK)w  if  there  can  be  a  better  way 
of  giving  a  sufficient  idea  of  the  extravagance  of  anticipations 
tnd  predictions  in  those  days  prevailing,  than  by  referring 
them  to  the  recently  published  "  Portion  of  a  Diary  of  Thomas 
Raikes,  Esqr*^ — a  book  which  despite  the  valuelessi^ess  of  its 
opinions  and  the  sedate  and  solemn  trifling  away  of  life  which 
il  records^  is  yet  readable  enougb^  on  account  of  the  periods 
tibick  it   embraces,  and  the  scenes  and  personages  among 
vbom  the  author  moved.     It  is  true  that  he  appears  only  as 
tiie  weeping  philosopher  of  the  time,  and  good  and  sound  per* 
sonal  reason  he  had  for  it,  as  is  abundantly  shewn  in  the  ever- 
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recurring  records  of  his  baffled  aspirings  after  place.  Bat  in 
the  lengths  to  which  he  goes  in  speculation  on  the  consequences 
of  the  BeforiD  measure^  the  strength  of  his  expressions  and  the 
evident  intensity  of  his  feelings  on  the  subject,  he  is  no  inapt 
type  of  the  txcMtA  propheU  upon  the  other,  as  well  as  apon 
his  own  side  of  the  question. 

If,  in  this  our  sublunar  state  of  change  and  hurry  and  per- 
petual whirl  and  interweaving  of  human  affairs,  we  coald  even 
for  a  brief  space,  realli/  abstract  ourselves  from  personal  share 
in  that  which  is  passing  immediately  around  and  before  our 
eyes,  and  of  which  indeed  we  find  ourselves  in  our  own   des- 
pite, incessantly  a  part,  what  sage  and  sound  and  profoundly 
calm  reflections  and  comments  should  we  not  then  doubtless 
make  upon  the  versatility,  the  extravagance,  the  unreasonable- 
ness of  opinion,  expression,  and  action  among  our  fellow-beings 
engaged  in  the  business  of  everyday  life.     Impossible,  however, 
as  is  this  abstraction,  and  unlit  as  we  personally  may  be   for 
playing  the  censors  of  our  generation,  still  we  shall  not  refrain 
from  an  endeavor  to  review,  with  at  least  the  assumption  of 
judicial  calmness  and  impartiality,  what  we  have  ourselves 
seen  and  known  to  take  place  in  the  public  mind  during  no 
inconsiderable  number  of  years,  in  reference  to  the  much 
agitated  question  of  Beform. 

First  came  the  violent  stage  already  noticed,  when  all  man- 
ner of  predictions,  the  most  opposed  in  nature  and  tendency, 
but  most  alike  in  vehemence  and  extravagance,  were  freely 
hazarded,  as  to  the  results  of  Eeform.     Then,  when  the  sorely 
contested  measure  at  length  had  passed  and  was  actually  in 
operation,  without  bringing  about  a  verification  of  their  predic- 
tions to  either  division  of  the  self-constituted  Prophets,  came  the 
season   of  mutual  objurgation   and   recrimination — the   one 
party  imputing  the  shortcomings  of  the  measure  to  the  other's 
selfish  and  narrow-minded  opposition,  and  the  accusation  being 
retaliated  with  the  char<^e  of  a  reckless  disturbance  of  a  long 
settled  state  of  things,  and  an  unjustifiable  risking  of  wild  re- 
volution for  ends  so  utterly  insignificant.     But  to  these  mutual 
attacks  came  soon  to  be  added  the  common  assault  upon  both 
of  a  party  then  for  the  first  time  beginning  to  be  of  note, — the 
ultras  of  Heform,  or  "  Chartists,*'  as  they  choose  to  designate 
themselves.  Of  these  "  impracticables"—  to  use  the  designation 
speedily  and  deservedly  given  to  them  by  others, — a  portion, 
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lodoabt^vere honest,  mistaken  enthusiasts^  dreaming  ofa  state  of 
perfectioQ  for  our  institntious,  which  is  in  troth  denied  to  man 
tere  belov  and  to  his  works.  The  less  honest  portion,  shrewdly 
fospeeted  to  be  far  the  larger, — laboured  in  the  i^n^s-Eeform 
iaterest,  bjr  disturbing,  distracting,  and  with  reckless  and  in- 
udcnnt  clamor,  and  even  the  use  of  physical  force,  arresting 
&iid  defeating  the  exertions  of  moderate  men  to  effect  rational 
tad  moderate  amendment. 

This  ooold  noi  last.     The  Anti-fieform  party,  i.  e.  the  one 

(^Ij,  avowedlj,  and  fiom  the  first  known  by  this  designation, 

(.fjM  through  very  shame,  to  objurgate  in  its  old  strain,  seeing 

tbt  king  (or  queen)  lords  and  commons  remained  pretty  much 

s  statu  quo,  notwithstanding  that  Beform  had  "  become  a 

jai  fact,'    and  shewed  no  symptoms  of  tumbling  down  into 

oQnon  ruin,  under  its  anarchic  influence.     The  moderate  re- 

.Issers,  disgusted  at  the  abuse,  turmoil  and  contestation  they 

bd  been  subjected  to,  and  indeed  divided  amongst  themselves, 

cased  anything  like  connected  effort  at  further  reforms.     And 

tke  turbulent  ultras  had  so  thoroughly  done  their  work,  that 

saither  were  they  able  to  cut  out  new  mischief  for  themselves, 

ccr  was  it  worth  any  one's  while  to  employ  them  further. 

And  thus  came  third  in  order  the  season  of  inertness,  inaction, 

and  of  seeming,  if  not  real  indifference  to  further  political 

c&ange. 

T^s  season  has  endured  the  longest  of  the  three,  and  indeed 
appears  not  to  be  quite  at  an  end  even  now ;  when  certain 
organs  of  parties  are  so  busily  at  work  endeavoring  to  persuade 
tte  country  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  another  great  constitu- 
U'ocal  change.  It  may  be  so,  or  it  may  be  only  a  false  alarm. 
Certain  it  is  that  no  such  over-cloudings  of  the  political  hori- 
xon, — no  such  ominous  mutterings  of  the  growling  thunder  of 
popular  fury — no  such  social  agitations  and  excitations  as 
i^ralded  the  advent  of  the  last  measure  of  Beform,  are  as  yet 
ootioeable^  although  possibly  they  may  be  imminent.  Whether 
or  DO,  however,  there  is  no  denying  the  intrinsic  interest  of 
the  subject,  and  taking  it  either  as  merely  a  matter  of  remote 
spcGulatioD,  or  as  likely  to  have  a  speedy  and  most  practical 
ipplication,  we  have  esteemed  it  worthy  of  the  consideration  of 
oiir  readers,  and  have  accordingly  entered  upon  the  discussion. 
One  rather  significant  point  of  difference  between  the  state 
of  tltings  in  li^Sl  in  reference  in  Reform,  and  that  observable 
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at  present,  wonld  appear  to  be  this  ;  that,  whereas  at  the  former 
period  the  people  generally,  in  addition  to  the  middle  classes, 
and  with  the  farther  concurrence  and  co-operatiou  of  a  few 
sincerely  convinced  and  a  larger  number  of  dilettanti  liberals 
among  the  aristocracy^  took  an  immediate  and  lively   interest 
in  the  cause, — whatever  movement  can  now  be   noted,  iu  the 
direction  of  Reform,  is  traceable  almost  solely  to   the  middle 
classes,  and  seems  little  else  but  the  ebullition  of  their   ambi- 
tious aspirings.    Of  the  aristocratic  sympathizers  and  agitators 
of  the  former  period  the  greater  part  accomplished  their  par- 
ticular object  when    the  fortresses  of  conservative  influence, 
the  ^^  dose-boroughs''  and  in  Scotland  the  close- counties^  were 
successfully  breached  and  entered.     This  done  with  tolerable 
effectiveness  as  regards  the  old  monopolizers  of  povrer,  but  not 
so  far  pushed  as  to  destroy  all  It^Ai^  influence  m  pet  places  of 
representation,  there  did  not  remain  any  very  prominent  party 
advantage  to  be  gained,  at  least  of  sufficient  degree   to  ohU 
balance  the  possible  inconvenience  of  an  increase  of  power  to 
the  class  immediately  below  that  of  the  restless  and  aspiring 
Bourgeoisie  of  England,    The  continental  lessons  too  ot  184^ 
are  not  lost  or  forgotten ;  and  on  the  whole  there  would  ap- 
pear good  reason  for  assuming  that  on  the  part  generally  of  the 
aristocracy  of  these  countries,  there  is  now  more  of  a  dread 
than  a  desire   of  further  change,  and  tliat  the  exceptions  to 
this  general  rule  are  very  much  fewer  indeed  than  in  1881. 

Meantime  the  people  who  worked,  and  agitated  and  came 
together  in  imposing  multitudes  threatening  and  overawing 
monarch,  ministers  and  peers,  on  the  former  occasion,  and 
who  acted  then  mainly  under  the  stimulus  of  some  such  impression 
as  that  conveyed  in  the  celebrated  answer  of  one  of  themselves 
to  an  enquirer  after  tkeir  interpretation  of  •'  Eeform" — to  wit, 
that  "  it  was  all  a  question  of  victuals" — have  not  found  their 
homely  and  practical  interpretation  very  i>rac^}ca%,or  evidently, 
borne  out  by  the  fact,  and  accordingly  manifest  at  present 
ratJier  a  tendency  to  distrust  and  suspicion,  than  to  any  enthu- 
siasm, or  even  to  a  moderate  heartinessin  the  new  agitation. 

We  have  not  in  our  remarks  hitherto,  as  may  be  noted, 
attempted  or  intended  to  express  any  views  of  our  own  upon 
the  advisability  or  otherwise  of  further  Reform,  although  neither 
have  we  any  wish  or  intention  of  dissembling  our  opinion  that 
there  is  good  reason  and  occasion  for  movement  in  that  direc- 
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lioa.  But  our  immediate  design  has  been  to  give  a  kind  of 
tammMTj  view  of  the  atale  of  public  opinion  on  the  aubjeoti 
ad  to  fence  the  present  movement  to  its  tnie  aoorce ;  which 
Ye  bdieve  has  been  done  by  attribating  it  dmoat  solely  to  the 
aiddle  classes.  Thai  the  latter  will  compel  the  classes  above 
tkm,  and  induce  those  betoir,  to  assist  in  the  enterprise  is 
hkdj  enough ;  but  the  initiation  and  first  progress  of  it  is  tin- 
Attbtedly  their  own  work  alone.  Meantime  the  Pamphlets 
ve  have  mentioned  at  the  head  of  this  paper  are  sumcient 
proois  that  the  compulsion,  however  gentle^  is  taking  effect 
do9e;  and  we  proceed  to  examine  in  what  spirit  and  with 
That  aiguments  the  anonymow  aristocratic  writer  of  the  letters 
'*Beprinted  from  the  Qlobe^"  and  the  "  Peer  confessed**  who 
\bs  put  forth  the  elaborate  Essay  on  ^'  Beform,''  have  severely 
ijfroached  and  treated  their  subject. 

The  first  of  these  writers  commences  his  labours  by  intreu 
pidly  assuming  and  declaring,  first,  that  the  "  coantry  is  not 
picpared  for  any  great  change  in  its  representation/'  and^  se- 
eoaidly,  that  it ''  does  not  possess  the  requisite  knowledge  ou 
the  subject  to  make  such  a  change  safe/' 

It  is  only  fair  to  him  to'  give  bis  own  reasonings  in  support 
df  these  very  decided  propositions.     He  thus  proceeds : — 

''And  this  I  may  aver  without  stigmatizing  my  countryibea  with  dis- 
creifitable  igooraoce ;  since  the  arrangements  for  securing  the  election 
of  the  wisest  and  best  men  as  legislators,  involve  a  problem  which  has 
Utfaertb  been  unsolved,  or  which  at  any  rate  has  not  found  its  solu- 
tioo  in  ihoRe  countries  with  which  we  are  best  acquainted—our  owd^ 
the  United  States  and  France. 

Ko  democracies  can  be  more  complete  than  British  commercial » 
literary  aad  benevolent  companies  and  societies.  They  choose  their 
own  constitutions  without  mctation  from  any  one ;— ma^  have  what 
toffrage  tfaey  like,  equal  and  universal,  gradational  and  limited,  male 
or  female,  with  ballot  or  without  ballot ;  and  the  elections  may,  as 
the  members  may  desire,  be  annual,  triennial,  or  septennial.  Never- 
thricMy  the  practical  results  are  far  from  being  always  satisfactory ; 
naay  of  the  rulers  so  chosen  having  shown  themselves  either  knaves 
or  rools ;  to  the  great  injury  of  their  constituencies — an  injury  ex* 
tending,  in  some  instances,  to  absolute  ruin. 

No  donbt  many  of  our  companies  and  societies  are  ably  and 
honourably  conducted  ;  but  this  is  evidently  owing,  not  to  any  pecu- 
liarity in  choosing  their  directors,  but  to  the  fortunate  circumstance 
of  the  orig^al  promoters,  and  those  first  on  the  board  of  manage- 
ment, being  men  deserving  of  full  confidence,  or,  perhaps,  to  a  sub- 
leqaeat  convulsive  effort,  by  the  body  corporate,  to  displace  a  bad 
b«ard  and  pat  worthy  men  in  their  stead. 
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It  is  not|  then,  at  home  that  we  can  look  for  examples  of  perfect 
systems  of  election  to  serve  as  a  guide  in  improving  our  parliamentary 
representation  ;  nor  shall  we  fare  better  by  turning  to  France  or  the 
United  States  ;  for  what  following  the  golden  rule  of  judging  by 
the  fruits,  must  we  think  of  a  system  of  representation  (including  the 
ballot  and,  to  a  large  extent,  universal  suffirage)  which  in  the  one 
country  is  found  consistent  with  a  fettered  press  and  trammels  on 
speech  and  motion,  and  in  the  other  even  with  slavery  f 

As  respects  the  ballot,  >e  are  referred,  for  an  edifying  example, 
to  Australia  ;  but  the  colonists  themselves,  who  have  witnessed  the 
quick  succession  of  unstable  Ministries — some  of  them  containing 
men  very  unfit  for  the  office — which  has  hitherto  resulted  from  their 
system  must  be  astonished,  if  not  amused,  at  findiug  that  system  held 
up  for  imitation  in  the  mother  country. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  to  adopt  the  advice  tendered  to  us 
would  be  to  make  a  great  approximation  of  our  political  institutions 
to  those  of  America;  a  result  which  I  should  deplore ;  for  much  as 
there  may  be  to  admire  in  our  kindred  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  no  one,  I  think,  who  looks  dispassionately  at  the  actual 
state  of  the  two  countries — at  the  extent  to  which  in  one  the  foul 
blot  of  slavery  exists,  carrying  with  it,  by  the  penal  statutes  and  the 
personal  violence  directed  against  those  who  attempt  to  remove  if, 
coercion  and  loss  of  freedom  to  whites  as  well  as  blacks — can  hesitate 
in  declaring  that  in  England  there  is  in  reality  a  much  greater 
amount  of  liberty  than  in  America. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that,  in  America,  slavery  is  upheld  by  the 
very  party  who  call  out  most  lustily  for  popular  rights,  and  style 
themselves,  pcir  excellence,  democrats ;  and  that  were  it  not  for  the 
support  of  this  large  pzirty  in  the  nominally  Free  States  (for  with 
a  Fugitive  Slave  Law  no  State  can  be  regarded  as  really  free^, 
slavery  would  fall  to  the  ground. 

Standing,  then,  so  high  in  the  scale  of  freedom,  it  behoves  us,  for 
the  good  of  the  whole  nation — the  poorest  as  well  as  the  middle  and 
upper  classes — to  be  very  cautious  in  changing  our  institutions,  how- 
ever susceptible  they  may  be  of  amendment. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  chief  political  power  here  is  in  the 
middle  class,  while  in  the  United  States  it  is  wielded  by  the  masses. 
If  these  be  two  errors,  ours  is  surely  the  less  hurtful,  and  can  be 
proved  so  by  glancing  at  tho  chief  measurea  of  improvement  during 
the  last  30  years.  Certainly  in  carrying  reform,  the  working  classes 
(thogh  with  some  decided  exceptions),  did  undoubtedly  take  efficient 
part ;  but  as  respects  all  the  other  measures  there  wss  either  apathy 
among  them,  or  nearly  as  niuch  opposition  as  support ;  — so  that  bad 
the  matter  rested  with  them,  few  or  none  of  those  grand  legislative 
improvements  would,  even  now,  be  the  law  of  the  laud.*' 

A  first  impression  upon  reading  tiie  foregoing  opinions 
would  be,  that  if  they  prove  well  founded  there  is  nothing 
more  to  be  said,  or  hcped^  upon  the  !^ulJject.  Further  fitforui 
—taking  the  word  in  its  usual  sense  and  meaning,  that  of 
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kgeeonstitationAl  amelioration^ — must  be  sought  for  in  Utopia 
or  ID  the  Atlantis  of  Plato; — for  where  on  this  known  earth 
of  oars  is  the  type  or  scheme  of  it  to  be  found,  when,  accordini; 
to  this  pamphleteer's  assurances,  it  is  to*  be  looked  for  in  vain 
m  any  of  the  countries  that  have  experimented,  no  matter  how 
vidfJj  or  largely,  in  forms  of  government,  and  gained  no  matter 
what  amount  of  experience  in  state-policy,  and  the  constitu- 
toaal  adjustmeut  and  mutual  balance  of  class-interests  powers 
a&d  rights. 

Bat  we  can  hardlv  consent  so  readily  to  give  up  hope,   and 
csfKcially  as  our  Nestor  does  not  himself  appear  resigned  to 
(b  50  altogether ;  for  he  goes  on  to  make  suggestions  which 
iaH  be  presently  considered.     Meanwhile  it  is  surely  reasou- 
t!^  to  protest  against  the  comparisons  on  which  he  hitherto 
Im^  his  argument.     '*  Commercial  and  other  companies  and 
joesties*'  originate  with  one  or  a  very  few  projectors,  who  as 
k  were  dictate  the  constitution  from  the  first,  taking  care  to 
jecare  amply  their  own  sway  and  influence ;  and  who  rule 
thereafter  b;  the  power  of  tlie  machinery  they  have  created, 
ad  by  the  terror  of  an  injury  to  the  common  property  or 
ifiterrtt,  from  dissensions  and  divisions.    Thus  in  fact  these 
"Companies''  and  **  Societies''  are  little  despotisms,  or  oli- 
garchie^y  instead  of  being  the  "  complete  democracies"  they 
an  called  ia  the  pamphlet ;  and  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases 
can  be  changed  but  by  a  ''convulsion,"  and  a  "  convulsion'' 
abne,  with  results  of  the  doubtful  character  ever  attendant 
apon  violent  change. 

Besides  tliis  discrepancy  forbidding  comparison,  the  most 
ordinary  logician  can  fairly  object  to  an  argument  from  a  par- 
ticular to  a  general,  which  is  in  fact  involved  in  the  case  before 
■a.  And  the  same  applies  with  great  force  to  the  experiment' 
aUiimg  in  constitutions  going  forward  in  the  yet  scarcely 
urginised  colonies  of  Australia. 

The  comparisons  with  what  occurs  in  franco,  the  United 
States,  and  the  Australian  colonies,  are  open  to  another  objection, 
fiuniliar  also  to  the  merest  tyro  in  logical  argumentation.  The 
%9e  ot  a  thing  is  not  to  be  argued  against  from  its  abuse. 

The  facts  connected  with  the  case  of  France  are  too  well 
known  to  our  readers — have  been  too  much  commented  upon 
by  our  newspapers  and  public  writers  and  speakers — to  need 
eipoaition  here ;  especially  at  a  time  when  the  relations  between 
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lier  and  Qreat  Britaio  are  in  a  state  which  in  the  interests  of 
both  eountriea  and  of  civilization  so  urgently  presses  upon  all 
the  wisdom  of  mutual  forbearance  and  absence  of  international 
carpings  and  criticism.  With  America,  however,  the  case  ia 
different.  There  ia  no  such  present  delicacy ;  and  the  goveru- 
ments  and  people  of  both  countries  are  accustomed  to  the 
fullest  and  most  unsparing  discussion. 

In  reference  to  the  ktter  country,  the  writer  seems  to  have 
considered  the  existence  there  of  Negro  Slavery  as  a  main 
point  of  his  argument :  insisting  upon  it  three  times  in  ouly 
as  many  paragraphs.  But,  without  at  all  denying  its  general 
depraving  effect  upon  public  morals  and  opinion,  we  cannot 
allow  it  a  more  than  secondary  place  among  the  causes  of  the 
misuse  in  America  of  popular  powers  and  franchises.  We 
know  not  at  the  moment  a  readier  way  of  indicating  briefly 
what  to  us  appears  to  be  the  chief  cause,  than  by  quoting  a 
few  terse  sentences  spoken  on  a  public  occasion  last  year  ia 
England  by  a  competent  authority  on  the  subject — the  well 
known  Judge  Ualiburton  of  Nova  Sootia.  His  immediate 
theme  was  the  state  of  literature  in  Great  Britain  and  America 
respectively,  but  it  will  be  seen  that  he  enlarged  the  scope  of 
his  remarks  to  the  general  state  of  things  in  the  two  countries. 

••  The  United  States  had  diflBculties  to  overcome :  they  had  not  the 
institutions  of  England,  and,  although  it  might  appear  paradoxical, 
they  were,  in  fact,  too  free,  and  above  all,  too  equal  to  have  a  ster- 
ling literature  (hear  hear).  He  did  not  mean  to  fiay  that  the  counti^ 
which  was  free  could  not  have  a  literature  ;  but  everybody  in  this 
country  was  not  equal.  As  nature  never  made  man  equal,  nei- 
ther could  legislation ;  and  the  legislation  that  would  attempt  it  was 
foolish.  When  liberty  and  equality  were  co-ezistent,  they  would 
materially  neutralize  each  other,  and  in  their  operations  strangle 
freedom  of  thought  and  freedom  of  action.  Strdnge  as  it  might 
appear  to  them,  the  country  that  seemed  too  free  was  often  enslaved. 
It  was  enslaved  not  by  public  opinion,  but  by  the  opinion  of  the 
public  (hear  hear).  A  friend  had  told  hira  that  night  that  he  was  an 
old  Tory,  and  so  he  was.  The  Oaoadians  were  more  loyal  even  than 
the  people  of  this  country.  The  English  people  were  the  freest 
people  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  when  he  said  that  he  meant  that 
they  were  free  because  they  were  not  all  equal  (hear)." 

A  clear-headed  and  roost  philosophical  French  writer,  whom 
it  is  no  matter  of  wonder  to  find  not  adequately  appreciated 
in  England,  when  he  is  by  no  means  so  by  his  own  nation — 
for  the  simple  reason  that  he  has  carefully  kept  himself  from 
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baaU  and  cxtravagance^^Monseinr  Alexis  de  Tooqneviile, 
some  twenty-three  years   ago,  a  work  on  "  Deroo- 

in  America,''  fuH  of  interesting  information  and  sound 
irasoning  on  that  subject,  and  becoming,  as  time  goes  on, 
Bore  and  »ore  deserving  of  Attention,  for  its  speculationis  as 
to  the  progreca  and  prospects  of  deroocnicy,  not  alone  in  the 
Uaited  8t«te8,  but  in  Europe.  From  him  we  take  the  follow- 
ing remarks,  oorroborative  of  those  of  Judge  liaUbarton,  and 
ef  the  same  general  tendency  :^^ 

"  Ge  qoe  je  reproche  1e  plus  au  gouvernemeDt  d^mocratiqne,  tel 
^'on  Ta  orgtinis§  aax  Etats-TJnis,  ce  n'est  pas,  comme  beaucoup  de 
§(■9  le  pr^tendeat  en  Europe,  safaiblesse  mais,  au  coDtraire,  aa  force 
«mis<ibl«»  £t  ce  qui  me  repognS  le  plus.en  Ameriqae,  ce  o'e«t 
pa  Textreme  libertc  qui  y  regne#  c'6;tt  le  peu  de  garantie  gu'oo  y 
^ms^  corUre  la  tyrannie." 

*Lorsqa'un  hQmme,  oa  un  parti  soufire  d'utieinjaatice  anz  Etats- 

Fais,  a  qui  Toulea  vo*jib  qu*il  s'pddreese?  A  ropinion  publique?  e'est 

df  qui  forme  la  majoritle,    Au  corps  legi$iattf  ?    II  represente  U 

Bftjorite  et  lui  ob^it  aveuglemeot*    Au  Pouvoir  Executif  ?     11  e«t 

nofBise  par  la  majorite  et  lui  sert  d'instrumeut  passif.      A  la  force 

CbUque  ?  La  Force  publique  n'est  autre  chose  que  la  majorite  sous 
armes.  Au  jury  ?  ue  jury,  c'est  la  ra^orit^  revotue  du  droit  de 
proDoaecc  dee  arrdtt — lea  ji^es  euz-mSmes^  dans  certains  Etats, 
S0DI  elua  par  la  in«^orite.  Qaelqne  inique  ou  d^raisooable  que  soit 
la  mesure  qui  tous  irappe,  il  faut  done  vous  y  soumettre !" 

Je  disais  (he  adds  in  a  note  to  the  foregoing)  un  jour  k  un  habitan 
4t  la  PennajlTaoie  *  comment  dans  on  Etat  foode  par  des  quakers 
St  rsmawnw  poor  sa  ta\i^nMce,  lee  o^res  affmaehia  qui  payent 
liapot,  aa  aont  lis  pas  admb  d  exercer  lea  droits  de  eitoyeaa  ?'  *  Noa 
Legitlatcors,  me-repoadit  iU  n'aieat  point  eomini*  un  acte  au^si  gros- 
«tr  dPn^ostioe  et  d'tntoleranoe^'-let  o/dgres  out  le  droit  de  se  pre- 
tmftr  aox  election^-jnais  t^  crmgmMi  qu^&n  jule$y  maUraiie  /  Chez 
BOOS  il  arrive  quelquefois  que  la  loi  manque  de  force  quand  la  ma- 
jorite ae  I'appuie  point.  Or,  la  majority  est  imbue  des  plus  grands 
pr^ji^^  centre  les  n^gres,  et  magistrats  ne  se  sen  tent  pas  la  force 
da  garanttr  a  eeaz«ci  les  diroits  que  la  Idgislatenr  lenr  a  oonf^^s.' 
*Bh  qvoi  ?'  loi  dis-je :  '  la  majority  qui  a  le  privii^e  de  faire  la  loi» 
veot  cnoore  avoir  celle  de  desobeir  ala  loi*."  1  I  ! — De  la  D^mocratie 
en  Am^riqae,  pas  M.  de  Tocqueville,  Tome  2nd.  pp.  167»  168, 
Brazelles,  1835. 

Since  M.  de  TocqneviUe  wrote,  and  indeed  quite  recently 
especially  in  the  second  ca$e»  there  have  been  two  pre-eminent 
iasCaoces  of  this  liberty  killing  "  tyranny  of  the  majority ,"  The 
fini  is  a  literal  realisation  of  his  worda  respecting  the  hopelesa- 
aesa  of  an  af^eal  to  the  Judicial  Bench.  The  Supreme  Court 
of  Uic  United  Slates  having  been  called  on  about  two  jeari^ 
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since  to  compose  by  their  altimate  decision  the  dangerous  agi- 
tations resulting  from  the  outrageous  enforcement  of  the 
*'  Fugitive-Slave-Law,  in  the  free  soil  Northern  States,  decided 
under  pressure  of  the  overbearing  slave-holding  majority  in 
congress,  that  Negro  slavery  was  one  of  the  fundamental  laws 
of  the  union.  The  second  instance  was  in  the  case  of  the  new 
**  territory*'  of  Kansas ;  where  a  tyrant  majority  of  slave-holders 
and  their  adherents  from  Missouri  have  forcibly  established  a 
constitution  for  that  territory  involving  the  recognition  of 
slavery,  and  have  had  their  usurpation  confirmed  and  sanctioned 
by  tlie  highest  executive  authority.  Any  appeal  provided  by  the 
constitution  being  evidently  hopeless  after  the  decision  before 
referred  to,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  aggrieved  '•  Free  Soilers" 
of  Kansas  have,  it  is  to  be  feared,  been  driven  to  the  last  and 
deplorable  arbitrement  of  arms  ! 

Other  cases  of  the  tyranny  in  question,  might  abundantly  be 
cited,  but  these  two,  the  most  patent,  recent  and  generally 
known  are  sufficient  for  our  purpose. 

M.  de  Tocqueville  is  very  far  from  confounding  democracy 
necessarily  with  the  ''  tyranny  of  the  majority/'  He  concludes 
the  chapter  from  which  we  have  been  quoting  with  the  following 
words,  which  we  recommend  to  the  consideration  of  the  author 
of  the  '*  Seprinted  Letters/' 

**  Supposes  aa  contraSre,  un  corps  ISgislatif  compose  de  telle 
xnani^re  qu'il  reprisente  la  majoritei  sans  Stren^cessairement  I'esclave 
de  868  passions  ;  un  pouvoir  6xecutif  qui  ait  one  force  aui  lui  soit 
propre,  et  une  puissance  judiciare  ind^pendante  des  deux  autres 
pouvoirs  ;  vous  aurez  encore  an  gouvernement  d^mocratique,  mais 
il  n'y  aura  presque  plus  de  chances  pour  la  tyrannic. *'-^p.  169, 
tome  2nd: 

Is  there  any  reason  why  we  should  not  make  an  effort  to 
establish  in  these  countries  so  desirable  a  state  of  things  P  Tliat 
it  does  not  exist  with  us  at  present  is  plainly  confessed  by  the 
letter  writer  in  the  *'  Globe,"  when  he  tells  us  that  "  the  pro- 
blem of  securing  the  election  of  the  wisest  and  best  as  legis- 
lators is  yet  unsolved/'  M.  de  Tocqueville  conceives  the 
attempt  can  be  made  in  the  United  States,  notwithstanding  that 
too  great  equalisation  of  classes  and  ranks  to  which  he  and 
fTudge  Haliburton  attribute  so  many  evils.  Confessedly  tia^ 
difficulty  does  not  stand  in  the  way  in  these  countries. 
Assuredly  then  there  must  be  some  middle  term  between  the 
association   of  tyranny  with  Democratic  Institutions^  and  a 
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cesd«dull,anreasoning,  and  ultimately  not  maintainable,  refusal 
of  all  farther  progress  towards  reform  ?  The  pamphleteer 
bBBuelf  supplies  the  answer,  and  proves  he  thinks  not  only  that 
ib^e  may  be,  bat  ooght  to  be,  a  progress ;  for  he  himself 
soggests  how  to  attempt  it. 

*'  In  thus  spe&lcing  of  the  want  of  sound  political  knowledge  in 
mt  hboufing  class  as  a  body — attributable  very  much  to  their  defec* 
ore  edocatioo — I  am  fully  aware  that  there  are  large  exceptions  to 
^  mle ;  that  very  many  working  men  have  not  onlv  as  good  hearts, 
bet  IS  dear  intellects  and  as  well  cultivated  minds  as  those  of  a 
ktgber  rank  ;  and  that  it  is  very  desirable  that  such  of  these  as  do 
D&t  already  possess  the  elective  franchise  should  have  it.  Indeed, 
ilcfraaehise  way,  I  think,  be  gradually  extended  very  widely  ;  though 
Mt,a^  I  bold,  on  terms  of  cqualitj,  but  with  some  reference  to  the 
eooni  which  each  person  contributes,  in  taxes,  to  the  cost  of  go- 
vssinent. 

h  considering  the  surest  and  best  way  of  amending  our  represen- 
^v«  system,  it  is  well  to  call  to  mind  how  improvements  are  gener- 
ilv  made  in  the  concerns  of  private  life,  where  the  strongest  interest 
is  £^  to  obtain  a  successful  result.  .  There  the  ordinary  course  as  we 
«dl  know  is  not  to  make  great  and  sudden  changes,  but  to  proceed 
fraiiaaliy  and  cautiously,  introducing  but  one  novelty  at  a  time,  and 
cfoi  then  advancing  step  by  step." 

''And  why  not  proceed  in  a  tentative  manner  with  regard  to  other 
priBciples  of  election,  and  patiently  watch  the  results  ?  For  example, 
tn.  on  a  small  scale,  but  under  different  circumstances,  and  in  several 
ports  of  the  country,  extended  suffrage  ;  in  some  cases  giving  an 
e^nal  vote  to  each  elector,  and  in  others  votes  of  varying  power,  as 
b  the  election  of  guardians  of  the  poor,  and  in  that  of  the  directors 
•f  joint  htock  .companies.  In  the  same  way  might  we  not  in  some 
ffaees  try  the  ballot,  and  in  others  voting  by  papers  at  home,  as 
Sfsio,  io  the  appointment  of  guardians  ?  Triennial  elections,  too, 
angbt  readily  be  tried  in  one  district,  without  at  once  wholly  changing 
to  triennial  Parliaments  ;  and  in  the  same  cautious  way  might 
the  discontinnance  of  a  property  qualification  be  brought  to  the  test 
of  experience. 

These  and  other  important  experiments — such  as  those  of  inter- 
nediate  election,  and  the  voting  in  large  electoral  districts,  with 
power  to  the  electors  to  arranj^e  themselves  in  voting  bodies  according 
to  their  different  opinions—might  all  be  made;  and  the  results  as  shown 
hj  the  character,  qualifications,  and  acts  of  the  persons  chosen  as  re- 
presentatives, would,  in  time,  afford  safe  data  on  which  to  proceed. 
Bat  the  measures  which  the  country  has  been  advised  to  demand, 
itan  to  me  akin  to  those  ^reat  and  sudden  changes  which,  from  time 
10  time,  have  been  made  m  France  and  elsewhere,  with  little  or  no 
permanent  gain  to  the  cause  of  freedom ;  and  which,  indeed,  have 
often  been  followed  by  violent  reaction,  and  by  a  political  condition 
&r  worse  than  that  from  which  it  was  attempted  to  emerge.'* — pp. 
7,8^  and  9,  Letters  Reprinted  from  the  Globe. 

n 
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"  Very  widely  extended  suffrage/'  "  The  Ballot/'  "  Tripn- 
nial  eleciions/'  '*  Diacontiuuance  of  property  qoalifioation — '' 
pretty  decided  measures  these,  of  reform,  suggested  by  the 
cautious  '^  Englishman''  as  he  signs  himself ;  who  in  tiie  be- 
ginning of  his  letters  expresses  such  fear  of  further  change,  and 
at  the  end  of  them;  doubtless,  to  save  his  consistency,  males  a 
flourish  about  the  dangers  of  revolution. 

It  is  true  that  he  recommends  a  "  tentative"  progression, 
the  trying  of  *'  extended  suffrage  on  a  small  scale  1"  experi- 
mentalising with  the  Ballot  in  this  and  that  community,  while 
their  i[itermediate  and  adjacent  neighbours  should  i}e  left  to 
battle  on  as  they  best  might,  in  the  old  condemned  way,  giving 
the  pleasures  of  an  election  contest  every  three  years  to  tiis 
district  and  every  seven  years  to  tAa6,  and  so  on.  But  the 
defect  of  judgment  manifested  in  his  suggesting  a  partial  trial 
of  a  great  general  principle,  and  also  in  his  for  a  moment  sup- 
posing it  possible  that,  whether  immediately  productive  of  good 
or  of  evil,  that  partial  trial  could  eventuate  ultimately  in  anything 
short  of  general  adoption,  in  no  manner  weakens  the  force  of 
his  admission  that  changes  of  such  large  dimensions  are  amongst 
the  requirements  of  the  time- 
Earl  Grey*s  essay  takes  a  far  wider  scope  than  the  '^  reprint'' 
we  have  been  considering,  and  in  fact,  without  losing  sight  of 
the  practical  and  immediate  subject  of  "  reform"  enters  into 
what  may  be  called  a  fundamental  disquisition  upon  parliment- 
ary  government.  A  first  idea  of  the  nature  and  scope  of  his 
work,  for  a  work  of  regular  formation,  plan  and  digestion  it  is, 
and  not  a  mere  ephemeral  pamphlet,  can  be  given  to  the  reader 
at  once  by  a  simple  enumeration  of  the  general  headings  to 
each  of  the  eight  chapters  into  which  it  is  divided.  They  are 
as  follows : — 

Pages. 
**  Chapter  1 — Origin  and  Results  of  Parliamentarjr  Go- 

vernment         -        -        -        -      .  -  1  to     16 

2-.Advantage8  of    Parliamentary    Oovern- 

ment  16  to    86 

3 — Evils  and  Dangers  of  Parliamentary  Go* 

yernment        -        •        -        -        -        36  to    58 
4-~Beason8  of  the  Success  of  Parliamentary 

GoTernment  -        -        •        -        58  to    84 

5— EfitBcts  of  Parliamentary  Reform  -  84  to  115 
6 — Considerations  as  to  a  Mew  Reform  Bill  i  15  to  157 
7— On    the   Exercise  of   Patronage  under 

Parliamentary  Government  -       157  to  19$ 

8 — Parliamentary  Government  in  the  British 

Colonies 198  to  219 


I 
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To  etch  of  these  general  headings,  there  is  appended  a 
••table  of  contents"  of  each  chapter  respectively,  from  20  to 
SO  L'nes  long,  and  embracing  a  wide  variety  of  points  and 


The  good  old  Epic  rule  of  planging  ^'  in  mediaa  re^'*  at  once, 
flMj  be  the  best  to  adopt  in  this  case ;  and  accordingly  we  turn 
finl  to  chapter  six,  page  115^  the  heading  of  which,  as  seen  in 
the  foregoing  list,  is^ "  Considerations  as  to  a  new  Aeform  Bill/' 

Bcoognising  in  common  with  everybody  else  who  has  an 
opaioQ  on  the  subject,  the  ''  difficulty  of  drawing  up  a  plan  for 
idbrmiog  the  representation  of  the  people  in  Parliament^  in  a 
■uner  to  be  al  once  safe  and  effectual/'  he  professes  that  his 
own  ^  humbler  aim"  is  "  to  call  the  serious  attention  of  those 
vkose  duty  it  may  be  to  frame  a  new  Beform  Bill,  and  of  those 
tovhose  judgment  such  a  bill  may  be  submitted,  to  a  few 
amideratious  which  it  seems  to  him  very  important  not  to 
ovcfiook. 

His  first  su^estion  with  this  view  is,  (p.  116.) 

**  It  sboQld  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  power  of  parliament  is 
Gaited  •  •  •  •  unless  le^slation  be  in  accordance  with  the  feelings  of 
the  people  it  will  be  unsuccessful.  This  obvious  truth  appears  often 
oterlooked  in  practice  and  recently  so  by  parliament^  in  its  penal  law  of 
a  T«ar  or  two  ago  against  bribery.  The  penalties  are  very  severe 
and  the  law  gives  powers  of  a  highly  inquisitorial  character  ;  but  it 
does  Dothing  either  to  diminish  the  desire  for  seats  in  parliament 
IB  aien  willing  to  spend  largely,  nor  yet  to  take  away  tne  natural 
todination  of  Uiose  who  can  dispose  of  such  seats,  to  use  their  privi« 
lege  for  their  private  interest.  A  sense  of  duty  is  but  a  feeble 
•ecmity  against  the  strong  temptations  to  which  voters  are  subject, 
sad  legislation  is  powerless  to  prevent  an  understanding  between 
prties^  for  giviiM[  and  receiving  money's  worth*  The  terms  on 
which  a  bouse  or  land  is  let,  is  probably  the  most  common  mode  of 
bringing  the  pecuniary  interest  of  the  elector  to  bear  upon  his  use  of 
themnchise,  and  while  this  is  notoriously  practised  with  impunity 
m  coontieB  and  boroughs,  it  is  impossible  that  where  property  is  thus 
wed  by  one  party«  those  on  the  other  side  will  think  themselves 
morally  more  guilty  of  bribery  than  their  opponents,  if  the  endeavour 
to  compensate  the  disadvantage  to  which  they  would  thus  be  exposed, 
by  giving  the  voters  who  support  them  an  equivalent  in  money,  for 
what  is  given  by  their  antagonists  in  value.  The  only  hope  of  put- 
tiog  down  these  and  similar  practises,  is,  to  make  arrangements 
winch  will  have  the  effect  of  talcing  away  on  one  side  the  disposition 
to  give,  and  on  the  other  the  willingness  to  receive  bribes  in  return 
for  votes.-— p.  p.  116  to  119. 

On  Ihia  proposition  of  his  lordship,  there  is  not  likely  to  be 
any  coatestation.     It  is  one  of  those  safe,  axiomatic  truths 
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which  the  most  cautious  may  advance^  without  fear  of  being 
committed  to  a  controversy.  But  unquestionable  as  it  is  in 
itself,  a  question  immediately  arises  upon  it^  and  that  is,  what 
are,  or  should  be,  the  arrangements  that  will  have  this  most 
desirable  double  effect  ?  Sorry  we  are  to  say^  that  after  bring, 
ing  us  to  this  point,  and  by  tb%  tenor  and  tone  of  his  obser- 
vations exciting  to  a  high  pitch  our  expectations  of  a  full  ex- 
position of  the  much  needed  arrangements  he  speaks  of,  his 
lordship  coolly  makes  his  how  to  the  reader  and  turns  off  to 
other  matters,  with  nothing  more  satisfactory  than  the  following : 

•*  I  will  not,  however,  pursue  this  subject  further ;  what  I  have  said 
respecting  the  Bribery- Act  is  mereiy  intended  to  give  a  single  example 
of  the  error  of  supposing  that  the  objects  aimed  at  by  laws  will 
really  be  accomplished  by  them,  when  they  are  passed  without  due 
consideration  of  the  motives  which  govern  men*s  conduct*  In  laws 
that  deal  with  the  distribution  of  political  power  this  error  is  pecu- 
liarly dangerous,  and  ought  thererore  to  be  carefully  guarded  against 
in  framing  anew  Reform-Bill." — p.  119. 

It  is  not  easy  to  perceive  the  utility  of  pointing  out  a  fault, 
without  either  indicating  a  means  of  remedying  it,  or  at  any 
rate  showing  that  it  was  avoidable.  Have  we  not  a  right  to 
a'sk  of  Lord  Grey,  what  efficierit  provision  against  bribery  he 
would  have  deduced  from  liis ''  due  consideration  of  the  motives 
which  govern  men's  conduct  ?"  He  did  not  suggest  any  when 
the  Bribery  Act  he  speaks  of,  was  passing  through  the  Upper 
House  of  which  he  is  a  member.  In  the  two  or  three  years 
that  have  since  elapsed  he  has  had  time  to  consider  and  recon- 
sider again.  If  he  have  come  to  the  desired  conclusion,  why 
withhold  it  from  us,  and  leave  our  legislation  imperfect  in  so 
important  a  matter  ?  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  have  not  been 
able  to  arrive  at  the  deduction  and  conclusion  in  question,  why 
assume  that  others  who  have  equally  failed  in  the  result,  may 
not  have  given  a  fully  equal  amount  of  the  same  "  due  con- 
sideration,'^' which  doubtless  he  expects  that  we  should  attri- 
bute to  himself? 

Compelled  to  leave  this  part  of  his  "essay"  without  satis- 
faction or  profit  therefrom,  we  find  ourselves  obliged  to  con- 
test his  next  position,  namely  that : — 

"  It  would  not  be  safe  to  adopt  measures  to  remedy  undeniable  ob. 
jections  to  some  parts  of  our  constitutional  system,  without  at  the 
same  time  providing  against  evils  of  a  different  kind  which  may  be 
less  apparent,  but  not  less  real.      Those  forms  of  government  which 
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fesve  been  most  saccessfol  in  practice,  have  been  so  mainly  because 
tkeir  opposite  defects  have  counterbalanced  each  other.  This  balance 
it%ht  be  destroyed  by  correcting  faults  of  one  kind  without  applying 
RBedy  to  those  in  an  opposite  direction.  For  instance,  more  real 
gd3t  is  incurred  because  greater  injury  is  done  to  the  nation,  by 
kTuig  reconrae  to  the  arts  of  the  demagogue,  than  by  the  illicit  use 
fi  Dooey  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  an  election." — p.  120. 

It  is  true  that  *'  the  reverse  of  wrong"  is  not  to  be  mistaken 

fjT  vhat  is  "  right/'  bnt  at  the  same  time  it  is  hard  to  conceive 

tvD faults  directly  aiid  diametrically  opposite  to  each  other,  both 

cravdy  injurious  to  the  system  they  are  found  in,  and  yet  both 

to  be  left    unremedied  and .  untouched  because  forsooth  tiiey 

caooot  both  be  abated  dimultaneoasly !     Common  sense  would 

9T,  correct  ibAai  yon  can,  wien  you  can^  as  Jar  as  you  can ;  you 

vxnot  thereby  precluded  from  continuing  your  opposition  to 

dtwils   beyond  your  strength  as  yet  to  remove,  nor  from 

ps^g  the  attack  upon  them  when  a  favourable  moment  comes. 

Id  hold  that  it  is  necessary  to  combat  evil  with  evil,  betrays 

I  strange  distrust  of  the  power  and  efficacy  of  good.     And  a 

^ill  stranger  distrust  of  the  value  and  powef  of  public  dis- 

ctt^oD,  and  of  truth  ilself,  as  well  as  a  most  singular  view  of 

pablic  morality,  is  evidenced  by  the  proposition  that  open  out- 

spc^en  demagoguism^  fighting  with  the  weapons  of  popular 

controversy  available  to  all,  is  a  greater  evil  and  crime  than 

fod,  filthy,  secret  bribery,  and  corruption  I 

But  to  leave  generalities  atid  come  to  the  practical  parts  of 
the ''  essay,''  we  now  propose  to  examine  his  lordship's  expo<d 
of  the  Representation  Reform  of  1831,  the  distinctions  he 
draws  between  the  conditions  under  which  it  was  proposed, 
and  under  which  the  contemplated  further  reform  of  Parliament 
is  to  be  shaped  out,  and  finally  his  own  particular  pet  plan  for 
the  latter  purpose,  (pp.  81  and  seq ) 

'*  The  three  acts  for  the  amendment  of  the  representation  of  the 
fvopXe  in  parliament,  in  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  must  be  re- 
garded as  forming  together  a  single  measurey  having  for  its  object 
the  transfer  of  a  large  amount  of  political  power  to  the  people  from 
the  hands  of  a  comparatively  small  number  of  persons,  who  were  pre- 
viously enabled  to  command  a  majority  of  the  seats  in  the  House  of 
C(Mbmons.  So  great  a  change  in  the  distribution  of  political  power 
Lis  probably  seldom  or  never  been  accomplished  in  any  country 
vithottt  violence  or  convulsion  ;  it  amounted  in  fact  to  a  revolution, 
tiKn^  a  peaceful  and  1  believe  a  most  beneficial  revolution.  StilJ  large 
15  it  was,  the  measure  did  not  profess  to  sweep  away  all  the  anomalies 
and  irregularities  of  our  system  of  representation,  in  order  to  create 
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new  ones  in  accordance  with  what  is  considered  bj  some  persons  to  be 
the  true  theorr  of  representation.  On  the  contrary*  the  design  was 
to  correct  evils  which  had  been  practically  felt,  but  to  introduce  no 
further  changes  than  were  indispensable  for  this  purpose,  in  a  con- 
stitution  of  which,  in  spite  of  some  imperfections,  the  general  ex- 
cellence wa?  recognised.  Experience  had  proved  that  in  the  House 
of  Gommoni  as  then  constituted^  public  opinion  was  so  weak,  and 
influence  of  another  kind  so  powerful,  that  the  conduct,  both  of  par- 
liamcnt  and  of  the  executive  government,  was  habitually  biassed  in 
a  measure  detrimental  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  Nation.  Clear 
evidence  of  this  was  to  be  found  in  the  manner  in  which  the  country 
had  for  many  years  been  governed,  and  especially  in  the  heavy 
burden  of  taxation  imposed  upon  the  people.  There  could  be  little 
doubt  that  the  public  expenditure  had  been  habitually  maintained 
upon  a  scale  beyond  what  was  required  by  the  real  interest  of  the 
Nation,  with  the  view  of  securing  the  support  of  those  who  had  a 
commanding  influence  in  the  election  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
But  while  this  was  an  evil  urgently  requiring  to  be  remedied,  it  was 
believed  that  it  was  neither  necessary  for  that  purpose,  nor  safe,  to 
make  the  total  change  in  the  character  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  would  ensue  were  all  its  members  to  be  returned  by  large 
popular  constituencies. 

By  the  preservation  of  many  of  the  smaller  Boroughs,  and  by  re- 
gulating the  county  representation  in  a  manner  which  left  much 
influence  to  the  great  land  proprietors^  the  former  mixture  of  classes 
and  interests  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  preserved  ;  and,  though 
the  strength  of  the  democratic  element  in  its  composition  was  greatly 
augmented,  it  was  neither  the  intention  nor  the  effect  of  the  measure 
to  render  that  element  all-powerful.  What  was  aimed  at,  aqd  ac- 
complished more  successfully  than  could  well  have  been  anticipated, 
was  to  redress  the  balance  of  the  constitution. 

The  wisdom  with  which  this  great  change  in  the  Constitution  was 
designed,  is  shown  by  its  results.  It  has  now  been  twenty-five  years 
in  operation,  and  it  is  impossible  to  compare  the  spirit  of  our  legis- 
lation and  government  durin?  that  period  with  that  of  former  times, 
without  perceiving  how  much  it  has  been  altered  for  the  better. 

But  though  the  measure  of  Parliamentary  Reform  which  was 
passed  in  1832  has  been  thus  successful,  and  is,  I  think,  conclusively 
proved  by  its  results  to  have  been,  upon  the  whole,  a  wise  and  good 
one,  it  was  by  no  means  perfect. 

The  following  appear  to  be  the  chief  defects  of  the  measure.  First : 
that  it  failed  to  provide  adequately  against  the  danger  that  the  re- 
moval of  abuses  might  incidentally  diminish  too  much  the  power  of 
the  government  in  parliament.  It  has  often  been  said,  with  truth, 
that,  under  our  present  constitution,  the  worst  administration  is  a 
weak  one.  A  weak  ministry  has  not  the  power  of  acting  rigbtlv ; 
it  must  bring  forward  in  parliament,  not  the  measures  it  knows  to  be 
best,  but  those  it  can  hope  to  carry  ;  it  cannot  venture  to  conduct 
the  executive  government  according  to  the  dictates  of  its  own  judg- 
ment ;  and  in  the  exercise  of  the  authority  and  patronage  of  the 
crown,  it  is  compelled  to  yield  to  every  popular  cry  and  to  the  un- 
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nuooMe  claims  of  its  adherents  ;  it  is  under  a  constant  tenopta- 
tisa  tndnlj  to  court  popularity,  and  to  exaggerate  the  faults  of  party 
cevemmeot,  bj  atriTing,  in  all  its  measures,  to  promote  the  late- 
rals of  its  party  rather  than  those  of  the  Nation. 

Nor  is  this  all ;  oar  whole  system  of  parliamentary  government 
■artfailif  it  aboisld  become  impossible,  for  any  considerable  time, 
tiiBt  an  adminiatrmtion  of  proper  strength  should  be  formed.  This 
■ight  happen  if  the  Moose  of  Commons,  from  the  absence  of  any 
strong  P^rty  leeling  or  bond  of  union  in  the  supporters  of  the  go- 
Ttrnaat,  should  ahow  a  disposition  on  light  occasions  to  reject  the 
wtnee  of  the  servants  of  the  crown,  although  the  persons  holding 
4^cc  bad.  upon  the  whole,  mote  of  its  confidence  than  any  other 
aisisters  would  be  able  to  command. 

Hitherto  it  has  been  considered  to  be  the  duty  of  the  ministers  of 
the  crown  to  resign^  if  they  find  themselves  without  adequate  support 
'3  the  Hotise  of  Commons.  Their  doing  so  would  be  useless  in  the 
•K  snppoeed  :  and  there  would  be  no  resource  but  to  tolerate  the 
of  an  administration  unable  to  g^ide  the  proceedings  of 


Bat  this  would  involve  a  complete  abandonment  of  the  essential 
pnadple  of  a  parliamentary  government. 

The  political  events  of  the  last  few  years  afford  much  ground  for 
apprehending  that  the  country  may  be  exposed  to  these  very  serious 
cviia»  from  its  becoming  impossible  that  any  administration  should  be 
ftrmed  baring  sufficient  strength  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Before 
the  passii^  tk  the  Reform  acts,  there  was  little  danger  that  such  a 
Mate  of  things  could  arise*  The  former  state  of  the  representation, 
u^gcther  with  the  large  means  of  influence  which  then  existed,  gave 
so  moch  power  to  the  crown,  that  ministers  unacceptable  to  the  so- 
veregn  could  seldom  longmaintain  their  position. 

A  comparison  of  the  working  of  the  constitution,  before  and  after 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  must,  I  think,  convince  us  that  the 
question  asked  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  while  it  was  in  progress. 

*  How  is  the  kind's  government  in  fature  to  be  carried  on  ?'  deserved 
aore  consideration  and  a  more  practical  answer  than  it  received. 
From  the  combined  effect  of  the  acts  of  parliamentary  reform  and 
of  many  other  reforms,  especially  those  of  an  economical  character, 
which  have  been  carried  in  the  last  forty  years,  the  power  of  the 
crown  has  been  so  much  diminished,  that  there  seem  to  be  good 
grounds  for  believing  that  the  state  of  things,  in  17B0,  amply  justi> 
hing  Dunning's  celebrated  resolation  asamst  the  increase  of  that 
^wer,  has  been  reversed,  and  that  the  balance  of  the  constitution 
msvnow  be  in  no  slight  danger  of  being  deranged  by  the  too  great 
diminution  of  the  influence  in  parliament  which  the  servants  of  the 

crown  formerly  enjoyed.*'    pp.  85,  99. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  * 

"  Seetmdl^* ;  '*  another  fault  is,  the  want  of  proper  facilities  for 
hn'nging  into  the  House  of  Commons  some  of  those  classes  of  mem- 
Ws  formerly  returned  by  close  Boroughs.  We  miss  the  class  of 
ocmbers  who  virtuAlly  represented  certain  special  interests,  and  who. 
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occupying  an  independent  position,  and  not  looking  for  the  reten* 
tion  of  their  seats  to  the  favor  of  a  constituency^  were  able  to  oppose 
boldly  any  popular  delusion  of  the  day.  I  apply  this  remark*  how- 
ever, chiefly  to  ministers  and  their  subordinates.  In  the  time  of 
close- boroughs  the  fittest  man  could  be  named  to  a  situation.  But 
a  minister's  choice  is  now  limited  to  those  who  are  already  in  par- 
liament or  can  gain  admission  to  it^  ^through  the  favor  of  alar^e  con- 
stituency.) This  is  often  an  obstacle  to  placing  important  offices  in 
efficient  hands  .  .  .  and  has  often  caused  important  arrange- 
ments for  the  public  service  to  be  disturbed  by  the  mere  caprice  of 
some  local  constituency/*     (pp.  105 — 107).  •  •  • 

**  What  I  regard  as  the  first  view  of  the  Reform  Bill  and  of  the 
opposition  to  it,  is  so  well  stated  in  an  article  in  the  North  British 
Review,  that  I  will  quote   the   passage.     '  The    Reform   Bill    it    is 
impossible  to  deny  was  a  transfer  of  power  from  the  aristocracy  to 
the  middle  classes.     Who   will  not  now  acknowledge  that  this  was 
a  revolution,  at  the  magnitude  of  which  genuine  patriots  might  well 
stand  aghast,  which  cautious  men  might  well'deero  wild  and  perilous, 
and  even  men  who  loved  progress  might   well,  if  they  loved    safety 
likewise,  deprecate  and  dread.     Those  who  loved  the  people  might 
not  unreasonably  doubt  the  wisdom  of  entrusting  this  new  weapon 
to  their  hands.     No  one  will  deny  that  it  was  a  great  experiment — 
nor  that,  in  some  respects,  its  opponents  judged  it  more  truly   and 
saw  further  into  its  consequences,  than  its  promoters.  For  ourselves 
we  confess  that,  approving  of  it  as  we  did  and  do, — believing  it  a 
just, wise,  and  necessary  measure — tracing  in  the  main  to  its  secondary 
influences  the  rapid  progress  of  Reforms  in  other  lines — we  yet  see 
in  it  several  dangers,  drawbacks  and  extensive  seeds  of  future  and 
questionable  change,  which  we  did  not  see  when  it  passed — we  ac- 
knowledge much  weight  and  wisdom  in  hostile  arguments  which  at 
the  time  we  scouted  as  mere  dictates   of  selfishness   and  folly  ;  and 
we  look  back  with  some  remorse  and  shame  at  the  violence  of  our 
language,  the   acrimony  of  our  feelings,   the  imperfection    of  our 
philosophy  and  the  shortness  of  our  vision.     If  the   thing  had  to  be. 
done   again,  we  should  act  with  greater   modesty  and   temperance, 
far  less  confidence  and  far  more  misgiving.'  "  *  (N.B  Review ,  Augt, ' 
}  85^.  p*  57Z,  JEssaytPP'  145-6.) 

It  is  hard  altogether  to  reconcile  Lord  Grey's  adoption  of 
the  sentiments  in  the  foregoing  extract  cited  by  him  from  the 
North  British  Review,  with  those  we  have  a  page  or  two  back 
quoted  from  himself,  viz.  that  "  the  wisdom  of  the  great  cliange 
of  1831  is  shewn  by  its  results  daring  the  twenty-five  years  it 
has  been  in  operation  :"  and  that  "it  is  impossible  to  compare 
the  sj)irU  of  our  legislation  and  government  during  that  period 
without  perceiving  how  much  it  has  been  altered  for  the  better  J' 
(p.  87.)      • 

**  A  new  Reform  Bill,  (he  goes  on  to  tell  us  at  page  126),  should 
not,  like  the  former,  aim  at  the  transfer  of  a  large  amount  of  political . 
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povcr  from  one  class  of  society  to  another^  since  tbis  is  do  longer  ne- 
cessarj  to  protect  the  general  interests  from  being  sacrificed  to  those 
of  a  nuooritj.  The  objects  tbat  ought  to  be  aimed  at  are^  to  interest 
1  larger  portion  of  the  people  in  the  constitution  hy  investing  them 
with  political  rights  without  disturbing  the  existing  balance  of 
p»v«r :  to  discourage  bribery  without  giving  more  influence  to  the 
irts  of  demagogaes  ; — ^to  strengthen  the  legitimate  authority  of  the 
'XercutiTe  government,  and  at  the  same  time  to  guard  against  its  being 
ibosed  ;  and  to  render  the  distribution  of  the  parliamentary  fran- 
chbe  less  unequal  and  less  anomalous,  but  yet  carefully  to  preserve 
tkat  character  which  has  hitherto  belonged  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
mnk  its  indoding  men  representing  all  the  difierent  classes  of  society^ 
lai  all  the  different  isterests  and  opinions  to  be  found  in  the  nation.** 
j)p.  126—129.) 

Haw  is  this  rather  generally  stated  and  somewhat  see-saw 
k«ii  of  reform  to  be  brought  about  P  Here  is  the  notable 
^  of  his  Lordshipi — of  his  own  special  and  sole  devising : — 

'*  If  I  might  hazard  a  suggestion^  I  would  recommend  that  the 
queen  should  nominate  a  committee  of  her  privy  council,  composed 
uf  members  taken  from  different  political  parties,  to  consider  and  re- 
port  what  measures  of  reform  ought  to 'be  adopted.  This  sugges- 
tioa  is  partly  founded  upon  one  I  remember  to  have  seen  in  some 
periodical  publication^  that  the  course  taken  for  the  amendment  of 
tbe  Poor  Law  should  be  followed  as  a  precedent,  and  that  a  royal 
commission  should  be  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  present  state  of 
the  representation  and  the  best  mode  of  improving  it.  The  present^ 
bovever  is  not  quite  a  parallel  case.  Though  a  searching  enquiry 
calmly  conducted  by  aole  men,  would  be  useful  for  discovering  how 
oar  institutions  may  be  most  safely  and  effectually  improved^  some- 
thing more  b  wanted.  It  is  necessary  to  find  out,  not  only  what 
vould  be  the  hest,  but  also  what  are  the  measures  that  could  be 
carried  with  the  assent  of  tbe  chief  political  parties  in  the  country 
A  well-selected  committee  of  the  privy  council  might  enquire  as 
veil  as  a  '*  commission  "  into  the  best  mode  of  reforming  our  re-, 
presentation,  while  it  would  better  afford  the  means  of  discovering 
«hat  measures  could  be  carried,  as  it  would  have  among  its  mem- 
bers some  of  the  leaders  of  all  the  great  parties  in  the  state,  not  eX" 
d^dug  the  radical  party.  Even  if  it  should  prove  impossible  to  in- 
dnce  the  members  of  this  party  to  accept  as  sufficient  such  reforms 
IS  others  would  regard  as  safe,  there  ought  to  be  a  full  opportunity 
of  considering  their  views,  and  the  party  numbers  among  its  mem- 
bers men  who  with  great  propriety  might  be  made  privy  councillors  for 
tbe  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  serve  on  such  a  committee. 

Should  it  be  practicable  to  prevail  on  this  committee,  or  a  con- 
siderable majority  of  it,  to  concur  in  apian  of  parliamentary  reform 
gnted  to  the  present  state  of  the  country,  their  report,  after  having 
been  approved  by  Her  Majesty,  on  the  advice  of  her  responsible  ser- 
vsats,  might  be  made  the  foundation  of  a  bill ;-— which,  there  can 
be  DO  doubt  would,  if  thus  brought  forward,  be  passed  without 
dificttlty."     (pp.   15'2— 4.) 
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Huving  now  given  the  pith  of  the  noble  Lord's  argaments 
and  propositions,  we  shall  for  the  sake  of  convenience  and 
distinctness^  put  them  in  the  form  of  a  brief  but  sufficient 
summary^  viz. 

Reform  in  1831  re-distributed  political  power>  checked  the 
lavish  waste  of  public  tnoney,  and  the  nearly  exclusive  tendency 
of  legislation  previously,  to  subserve  aristocratic  interests  alone. 

The  defects  of  that.Beform  were  two-fold.  1st.  It  did  not 
adequately  provide  against  the  weakening  of  the  Executive 
power  in  ParUament^  which  has  since  then  been  too  macb  at 
the  mercy  of  majorities,  and  therefore  too^impressionable,  or 
squeezable.  2ndly.  It  too  entirely  did  away  with  the  conveni- 
ence and  advantage  afforded  by  the  close- borough  system ,  of 
bringing  into  Parliament  valuable  men^  who  could  not  jSnd  a 
constituency  oi)en. 

The  now  contemplated  Reform  has  no  such  objects  to  achieve 
as  gave  reason  for  the  Reform  of  1881.  The  objects  now  are, 
Ist.  To  interest  more  of  the  people  in  the  Constitution  without 
disturbing  the  "  existing  balance  of  power  between  classes/' 
2ndly.  To  discourage  bribery  without  encouraging demagoguism. 
Srdly.  To  strengthen  the  executive  without  enabling  it  to  abuse 
its  power.  4thly.  And  finally,  to  distribute  the  franchise  more 
equally ;  but  at  the  same  time  carefully  to  preserve  the  present 
representation  of  all  classes  in  the  House. 

To  this  summary  we  should  perhaps  add  that  he  adopts  (as 
shewn  already)  the  opinions  from  the  North  British  Keview 
that  the  Reform  measure  of  1831  was  "  judged  in  many  respects 
more  truly  by  its  opponents  than  by  its  promoters" — that  "  it 
had  many  dangers,  drawbacks,  and  extensive  seeds  (!)  of  future 
and  questionable  change" — ^that  its  promoters  should  look  back 
with  some  remorse  and  shame  to  their  "  own  work'' — and  that, 
in  short  :-^ 

"  If  t'were  to  be  done  again — ^but  'tis  no  matter"  ! 

And  after  thus  puzzling  us  and  frightening  us  through  more 
than  200  pages,  he  abruptly  dismisses  the  subject  and  his 
readers  together,  without  the  least  indication  of  a  specific  plan 
for  remedying  the  evils  of  the  past  and  providing  against  those 
of  the  future.  All  we  are  told  is,  ' '  consult  a  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Ck)uncil" ! 

A  very  old  legal  joke  records  the  wise  shrewdness  of  the 
barrister  who  met  an  attempt  to  get  a  professional  opinion  out 
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rf  Ion  wilboal  a  Tee,  Inr  suggesting  to  the  applicant  that  his 
hnt  eonrse  was  to  '<  take  advice  of  connser  !  MiUato  nomine 
iUb  is  what  Lwd  Gfcy  is  doing  in  the  present  instance,  with 
the  fny  important  exception)  however,  that  he  has  himself 
stated  for  us  the  case  on  which  he  recommends  we  should 
•*  take  advice"  of  a  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council. 

In  the  simplest  and  most  earnest  seriousness  we  must  add 
tbat  both  the  subject  and  the  public  he  addresses  have  a  claim 
to  worthier  treatment  than  this.  So  elaborate  an  exposition 
rf  defects,  evils  and  dangers  ought  surely  to  have  been  supple- 
aented  with  at  least  an  outline  sketch  of  what  is  to  be  done 
n  the  way  of  remedy  and  rescue.  If  the  Executive  were  too 
cnch  weakened  in  Parliament  by  the  fieform  of  18S1-2|  how 
«the  Beform  of  1858  to  strengthen  them  again,  without 
aeairing  popular  liberty,  or  retrograding  in  any  way  towards 
{k  condemned  ^ft^fieform  state  of  things  P  In  fact  retro- 
fre«on  is  plainly  impossible,  if  we  are,  as  he  says,  to  '^  interest 
Qore  of  ike  people  in  the  Constitution/'  And  this  last  object 
io  its  turn  becomes  a  difficulty  of  magnitude  when  it  is  to  be 
xH^ht  after  "  wUAcut  disturbing  the  existing  balance  of  power 
kbieen  dauei*  I  Perplexed  and  confounded  we  ask,  and 
soidy  have  a  right  to  ask,  how  are  these  conditions  to  be  saved, 
isd  nevertheless  the  work  before  us  to  be  done  ?  ''  Coneult 
a  QmmMee  of  thej^rivy  Council^^'  is  his  only  reply  ! 

The  country  will  scarcely  be  disposed  to  treat  this  recom- 
fflesdation  even  with  a  moment's  tolerance,  and  we  shall  there- 
fore not  abuse  the  patience  of  the  reader  by  dwelling  upon  it. 

It  is  certainly  a  doty,  (and  one  of  graver  and  more  pressing 
importaaoe  than  apparent  to  the  superficial  thinker)  for  those 
who  have  the  means  and  power  of  engaging  the  attention  of 
the  public,  and  influencing  in  any  degree  the  course  and 
conduct  of  public  affairs,  to  give  what  aid  they  can  towards 
solving  the  great  problem  of  the  day — ^inevitably  before  us  and 
piessiog  for  solution — the  safe  **  letting  down*'  as  it  were,  of 
Aristocracy  into  Democracy.  Lord  Grey  more  than  tacitly 
admits  the  irresistible  advance  of  the  latter ;  and  we  have  a 
plain  confession  to  the  same  effect  from  the  ultra-Coaservatives, 
as  shewn  by  Lord  Derby's  recent  manifesto,  in  which  further 
Keform  is  prominently  introduced  among  the  measures  he 
contemplates  during  his  career  of  office. 

The  tendency    of  the  age  is  unquestionably  towards   the 
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equalization  of  classes,  and  this  tendency  is  not  of  the  present 
Age  alone  but  of  long  previous  date.  And  the  real  question 
before  us  is  not  how  to  resist  or  stop  it — for  that  is  bejoud 
our  power — but  how  to  regulate  and  moderate  its  progress,  so 
as  tha(  the  ultimate  equalization  may  not  be  that  of  ruin  and 
common  destruction.  De  Tocqueville,  whom  we  have  quoted 
before,  though  not  in  the  same  passages  in  which  we  find  him 
occasionally  quoted  by  Earl  Grey,  has  in  the  introduction  to 
the  edition  of  his  work  on  American  democracy  which  appeared 
in  1885,  the  following  reflections  eminently  worthy  of  attentive 
consideration,  although  they  seem  to  have  escaped  the  attention 
of  the  noble  lord. 

"Si,  k  partir  du  onzieme  siecle,  vous  examinez  ce  qui  se  passe  en 
France  de  ciDquante  en  cinquante  annees,  au  bout  de  chacune  de  ses 
periodes,  vous  ne  manquerez  point  d'apercevoir  qu'une  double  re- 
volution s'est  op^r§e  dans  I'etat  de  la  soci^te.  Le  Noble  aura  bais^^ 
dans  r^chelle  sociale,  le  roturier  s'y  sera  eiev^  ;  i'un  descend,  I'autre 
monte.  Chaque  demi-siecle  les  rapproache,  et  bientot  ila  vout  se 
toucher.  Et  ceci  n'est  pas  seulement  particulier  a  la  France.  De- 
quelque  cdte  que  nous  jetions  nos  reeards,  nous  apercevons  la  meme 
revolution  qui  se  continue  dans  tout  Tuni vers  cbretien. 

Partout  on  a  vu  les  divers  incidens  de  la  vie  des  peuplea  tourner 
au  profit  de  la  democratic ;  tous  les  hommes  I'ont  aiaee  de  leurs 
efforts :  ceux  qui  avaient  en  vue  de  concourir  k  ses  succes  et  ceux 
que  ne  sohgeaient  point  a  la  servir  ; — ceux  qui  ont  combattu  pour 
ella  et  ceux  meraes  qui  se  sont  dSclards  ses  ennemis  ;  tous  oht  ete 
pouss§s  pele-mele  da^s  la  meme  voie,  et  tous  ont  travailles  en  com- 
mun,  les  uns  malgrS  eux,  les  autrea  d  leur  insu,  aveugles  instumens 
dans  les  mains  de  Dieu. 

8erait-il  sage  de  croire  qu'un  mouvement  social  qui  vient  de  &i 
loin,  pourra  etre  suspendu  par  les  efforts  d*une  generation  ?  Peuse 
t'on  qu'apr^s  avoir  detruit  la  feodalite  et  vaincu  les  rois,  la  demo- 
cratie  reculera  devant  les  bourgeois  et  les  riches  ?  S*arretera-t- 
elle  maintenant  qu'elle  est  devenue  si  forte  et  ses  adversaires  si 
faibles  ? 

Le  peuples  chr^tiens  me  paraissent  offrir  de  nos  jours  un  effrayant 
spectacle.  Le  mouvement  qui  les  emporte  est  dejd  assez  fort,  pour 
qu'on  ne  puisse  le  suspendre^  et  il  n'est  pas  encore  assez  rapide  pour 
qu*on  desesp^re  de  le  diriger :  leur  sort  est  entre  leurs  mains  ;  mais 
bientot  il  leur  echappe.  Instruire  la  democratic,  ranimer  s'il  se 
pent  ses  croyances,  purifier  ses  moeurs,  r^gler  sesroouveroens,  substi- 
tuer  peu  a  peu  la  science  des  affaires  a  son  inexperience,  la  connais- 
sance  de  ses  vrais  interests  k  ses  aveugles  instincts ;.  adapter  aod 
gouvernement  aux  temps  et  aux  lieux,  le  modifier  suivant  lejicircoD- 
stances  et  les  hommes  ;  tel  est  le  premier  des  devoirs  impose  de  nos 
jours  a  ceux  qui  dirigent  la  soci^t^.  Maisc'est  a  quo!  nous  ne  songe^ 
ons  gu^re,  places  au  milien  d'une  fleuve  rapide,  nous  fixons  obstine- 
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les  j«az  vers  quelqaes  dibris  qu'on  aper9oit  encore  aoele  r«- 
\  taadis  que  le  courant  nous  entraine. 
Jamais  lecbefs  de  L'Etat  n'ont  pense  a  rien  preparer  d*avance — La 
KeTolution  s'est  fait  malgr§  eux  on  ^  leur  insu.  Les  classes  les  plus 
mnssjuites,  intelligentes  et  morales  n'ont  point  cherche  d  s'emparer 
oTeUe  a£n  de  la  dinger.  La  democratie  a  donc-^tS  abandonn^e  h  ses 
iasUncts  laoTagreft ;  ella  a  grandi  comme  ces  enfans  prives  des  soins 
pateroelsy  qui  s^elevent  dans  les  rues  et  ne  connaissent  de  la  societe 
que  ses  vices  et  ses  miseres.  Od  setnble  encore  ignorer  son  existence^ 
qnand  elle  s*est  empar^e  k  Timproviste  du  pouvoir,  chacun  alors 
e*cst  ftoamis  avec  servility  a  ses  moindres  desirs ;  on  I'a  ador^e 
eonme  Timage  de  la  Force.  Quande  ensuite  affaiblie  par  ses  pro- 
■rce  excesy  on  con9ut  le  projet  imprudent  de  la  detruire  au  lieu  de 
nostruire  et  la,  corriger/*  (De  la  Democratie  en  Amerique — par 
A.  de  Tocqnevllle.    Introduction^  p.  X  &  seq.  edit :  1835.) 

Not  much  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  elapsed  since 
tk  foregoiug  words  were  written,  and  while  during  that  inter- 
nl  the  social,  or  (as  some  in  their  panic  are  inclined  to  con- 
sider it)  the  anti-socidl  movement,  spoken  of  by  the  philoso- 
phic Frenchman,  has  continued  its  ominous  progress,  what 
progress  has  been  made  towards  assuming  and  controlling  its 
direction  ?  We  are  constrained  to  answer, — there  has  unfor- 
tunately been  none  I 

Even  while  he  wrote,  the  effects  of  the  rude  shock  given  to 
moDarchic  and  obligarchic  notions  of  Government  by  the 
events  of  1830 — (the  first  volcanic  outburst  of  that  Republi- 
can element  between  which  and  Despotism  the  elder  Napoleon 
prophesied  a  combat  a  Veutrance  within  fifty  years  of  the  time 
he  spoke),  were  fast  passing  away,  or  being  actively  obliterated 
under  the  strong  re-actionary  measures  of  the  Sovereigns  of 
continental  £urope.  A  far  wider,  fiercer,  and  more  devastat- 
ing outburst — that  of  1848 — has  since  given  a  still  more  omin- 
ous warning  of  the  final  conflict,  and  it  too  has  had  its  surface 
traces  in  great  part  removed  without  a  hint  being  taken  from 
them  of  the  direction  in  which  to  open  a  new  and  broader 
trackway  for  the  machine  of  Government  more  securely  and 
smoothly  to  roll  along.  The  spirit  of  re-action  is  if  possible 
still  stronger,  among  continental  rulers,  in  the  present  day 
than  iu  1835,  and  if  the  increased  savagery  of  red-republican- 
ism would  seem,  as  it  certainly  does  in  many  instances,  to  jus- 
tify ii,  the  best  that  can  be  said  is,  that  things  abroad  are  iu  a 
vicious  circle — anarchy  and  despotism  acting  and  re-acting 
upon,  and  re-producing  each  other — and  the  moral  for  us  to 
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draw  therefrom  19,  to  be  wise  in  time — to  concede  in  time — to 
accept  cheerfully  what  it  is  vain  to  contend  against,  and  by 
removing  of  our  own  will  and  act,  what  may  fairly  be  consi* 
dered  abuses  and  injustices, — the  weak  points  of  the  fortress 
of  social  order,  soto  strengthen  the  latter^  as  to  render  it 
thenceforth  impregnable  to  the  enemies  of  all  order,  all  pro- 
perty, all  law,  all  organised  society  whatever,  who  are  unhap- 
pily to  be  counted  by  millions  throughout  continental  Europe, 
but  are  as  yet,  thank  Heaven,  computable  only  by  thoasands 
at  home. 

The  confusion  into  which  all  Europe  would  be  thrown  by 
such  lamentable,  but  very  possible  contingencies  as  the  pre- 
mature death  of  Napoleon  III.,  or  another  social  and  poli- 
tical earthquake  such  as  in  1848,  would,  in  the  present 
temper  of  the  middle  and  the  lower  classes  of  England,  compel 
the  precipitate  adoption  while  yet  rude  and  undigested,  of  con- 
stitution changes,  the  safe  and  healthy  working  of  which  can 
be  provided  for  only  by  giving  them  that  mature  examination 
and  consideration,  for  which  we  have  time  and  opportunity 
now,  neither  of  which  can  we  be  sure  of  having  at  a  future 
period^  should  we  procrastinate. 

There  need  be  little  hesitation  in  agreeing  with  Earl  Grey 
in  his  opinion  that  corruption  and  intimidation  are  two  of  the 
greatest  defects  and  evils  of  our  present  constitutional  system. 
Neither  have  we  to  enter  into  a  controversy  with  him,  at  least 
so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  upon  his  novel  doctrine  of  not 
applying  a  remedy  to  one  acknowledged  evil,  unless  some  other 
which  may  be  held  or  supposed  in  some  way  to  counterbalance 
it,  can  simultaneously  and  equally  be  remedied.  In  this  case 
his  strange  postulate  can  be  fully  satisfied.  The  bdliot  would 
remedy  both  the  evils  in  question ;  menaces  and  bribes  being 
thereby  rendered  equally  abortive. 

There  are  a  few  stereotyped  arguments,  (if  arguments  they 
can  be  called)  against  the  "  Ballot "  which  need  not  by  any 
means  delay  us  long.  The  first  and  noisiest  (and  therefore 
quit«  naturally  the  emptiest)  is,  that  the  ballot  is  ^un-EnffliiiT 
Without  discussing  the  abstract  proposition,  so  agreeable  and 
flattering  to  Englishmen,  that  whatever  is  "  un -English^' must 
therefore  be  wrong,  it  is  certainly  fair  for  us  to  ask  whether 
they  consider  corruption  and  intimidation  at  elections  to  be 
peculiarly  English  practices — carefully  to  be  preserved  and  ob- 
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vrred  ?  Thai  such  practices  exist,  no  one  can  dream  of  deny- 
ing. Thai  all  efforts  hitherto  devised  to  obviate  them  have 
&tifd  is  equally  incontestable.  We  have  seen  how  dispara^ 
iflgly  and  disconsolately  Earl  Grey  speaks  of  the  latest  attempt 
in  this  direction — an  attempt  to  the  making  of  which  was 
bot^bt  all  that  practised  political  skill  and  wisdom^  gathered 
from  old  and  long  experience,  could  famish,  and  was  brought 
in  vain !  If  then,  as  we  thus  see  confessed,  every  effort  of 
iUtesmeiiy  whether  of  the  present  day,  or  of  days  gone  by,  has 
fuled  even  to  mitigate  in  any  degree  of  consequence,  those 
eiib  under  the  system  of  open  voting,  what  reason,  or  shadow 
cf  reason,  can  there  be  for  not  giving  a  trial  at  least  to  secret 
iQting,  before  we  give  up  the  contest  in  despair  ? 

Oh  I  bat  it  is  said,  that  the  ballot  will  not  be  secret— that 
iks  not  proved  where  tried  in  other  countries,  to  be  inviolate, 
ai  that  it  cannot  be  made  so.  That  it  has  not  been  inviolate 
B  ether  countries  we  at  once  admit.  That^lit  could  not  and 
■oald  not  be  so  here,  we  totally  deny. 

Id  AjDerica,  in  many  cases,  its  secrecy  has  been  wilfully 
neglected,  or  oulrageousiy  violated.  The  outrageous  violations, 
tkogfa  by  no  means  few  in  themselves,  have  not  approached 
in  Domb^  to  the  cases  of  negligence  and  carelessness  in  voting. 
Bat  these  two  categories  taken  together  do  not,  according  to 
the  most  Caithworthy  and  impartial  accounts,  constitute  any- 
thing approaching  to  a  majority  of  the  cases  of  voting.  When- 
ever not  purposely  neglected,  nor  purposely  violated,  secret 
voting  has  been  successfully  practised  in  every  district  in  the 
Unit^  Stales. 

He  third  and  last  of  these  empty  pretexts  is,  that  the  ballot 
wiD  not  prevent  bribery  and  corruption — that  money  will  still 
be  given — conditional  upon  a  return  being  effected,  and  that 
voters  will  be  less  scrupulous  than  ever  about  taking  it,  when 
their  neighboure  not  knowing  how  they  voted,  will  have  no 
grounds  for  suspecting  Ihem. 

To  this  the  plain  answer  is,  that  supposing  it  all  to  turn  out 
veU-fonnded,  it  yet  would  not  and  could  not  eventuate  in 
vorse  evils  nor  in  evils  one  quarter  so  extensive  as  those  inhe- 
rent in  the  present  system.  Under  open  voting  the  briber 
can  make  no  mistake — he  is  certain  that  his  money  is  not 
thrown  away,  or  if  it  be,  he  at  any  rate  knows  and  can  avoid 
far  the  future,  or  punish  if  he  have  the  power,  the  men  who 
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have  played  him  false.  But  under  secret  voting,  he  is  not 
certain  of  being  able  to  distinguish  them,  at  least  individoally, 
even  in  the  smallest  constituencies ;  while  in  the  large  con- 
stituencies not  only  would  detection  of  his  deceivers  be  utterly 
hopeless,  but  the  attempt  at  conditional  bribing,  if  we  may  so 
call  it,  would  be'  replete  with  enormous  difficulties,  expense 
and  personal  risk  to  himself. 

Mr.  Grote,  whose  name  is  familiar  to  the  reader  in  his 
three  capacities  of  head  of  the  well-known  banking  firm  in 
London  ;  author  of  a  "  History  of  Greece,"  and  for  some  ten 
or  twelve  years  after  the  Reform-Bill,  one  of  the  representatives 
of  the  city  of  London  in  Parliament,  where  he  had  strenuously 
supported  what  are  known  as  **  Badical"  principles,  iuvented 
and  caused  to  be  constructed  a  model  '*  ballot-box/'  which  in 
its  principle  and  arrangements  seemed  very  likely  to  ensure 
secrecy.  We  think  it  possible  by  a  not  very  long  or  compli- 
cated description  to  give  a  fair  idea  of  it  and  its  mode  of  use. 

Two  apartments,  ru  outer  and  an  inner  one,  (the  latter 
opening  only  Jrom  and  inlo  the  first)  are  required,  the  outer 
one  being  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  Inspectors  of  the 
ballot,  the  candidates*  agents,  and  a  portion  of  the  general 
public.  In  the  partition  wall  between  the  rooms  there  should 
be  two  doors  within,  the  centre  between  them,  a  space  like  a 
window,  but  filled  with  the  ballot-box  and  frame,  fitting  ex- 
actly into  the  opening  and  presenting  their  front  to  the  outer 
room,  and  their  back  to  the  inner  room. 

The  voter,  having  gone  through  the  usual  ordeal  of  ques- 
tioning, identification,  and  (if  required)  of  taking  the  Bribery 
Oath,  in  the  outer  room,  enters  the  other,  through  the  right 
hand  door,  which  by  a  spring,  opens  only  inwards,  and  shuts 
fast  behind  him  when  in.     He  then  finds  himself  alone  and 
quite  secluded  from  all  observation.     Approaching  the  inner 
side  of  the  ballot  box  he  sees,  in  a  species  of  groove  at  its  top, 
a  card  with  the  names  of  the  respective'candidates  printed  upon 
it.     A  piece  of  pointed  steel  hangs  close  by,  and  he  has  been 
instructed  (on  a  model  outside,)  to  indicate  his  choice  of,  and  vote 
for  a  candidate,  by  punching  with  the  steel  the  card  before  him, 
in  a  line  with  his  favorite*s  name,  the  card  being  ruled  off  in 
separate  compartments  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  mistakes. 
When  he  has  done  this  and  dropped  the  steel  he  can,  if  he 
choose,  himself  make  the  ciard  drop  into  the  depths  of  the 
ballot  box  below,  by  pressing  a  brass  knob,  which  disengages 
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It  for  the  purpose.  He  then  leaves  the  inner  room  by  the  left 
kDd  door,  the  spring  of  which  allows  it  to  open  only  outwards, 
asd  kis  pajt  is  then  done. 

Meanwhile  no  one  outside  has  had  any  means  of  knowing 
Tfcit  he  has  been  doing.  All  that  either  the  inspectors  or  any 
oae  else  can  see  is,  a  portion  of  the  white  and  nnmarked  back 
d  the  card*  The  groove  in  which  it  was  placed,  is  glazed  on 
thdr  aide,  but  only  wide  enough  to  shew  a  part  of  the  back  of 
die  card,  as  just  mentioned,  not  including  the  part  through 
vhich  the  holes  have  been  punched..  If  the  voter  have  made 
the  card  drop  into  the  box,  the  groove  will  be  seen  throngh 
the  ^ass  to  be  vacant,  and  a  new  card  is  then  inserted,  with 
its  back  like  the  previous  one,  to  the  outer  room  and  its  printed 
feat  visible  only  inside.  If  on  the  contrary  he  have  neglected 
Kmake  the  card  he  has  marked,  drop  down,  a  brass  knob  on 
ie  outside,  corresponding  to  the  one  within,  enables  the  In<* 
^sxAoxs  themselves  to  make  it  drop,  still,  however,  without 
bring  been  able  to  see  anything  of  its  front.  A  new  card  is 
tbeD  put  in   as  before,  for  the  next  voter  in  turn  to  mark* 

At  the  end  of  the  day  the  padlocks  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
box  in  the  outer  room  are  removed  in  presence  of  the  Inspectors 
lod  candidate's  agents,  and  the  cards  are  taken  out  and  the 
oamber  of  punctures  for  each  candidate  are  recorded. 

This  detail  may  be  a  Uttle  in  digression,  but  the  weakest 
fallacies  urged  against  the  ballot  have  had  in  some  quarters  so 
extraordinary  a  success,  that  it  is  well  to  explode  them,  although 
at  some  expense  of  time  and  space.     The  description  we  have 

E'Tm  must  we  think  demonstrate,  that  the  allegation  cannot 
\  supported,  that  it  is  impossible  to  provide  for  real  secrecy  in 
taking  votes  by  ballot. 

Secrecy  being  ensured,  as  it  evidently  can  be,  the  influence 
and  power  of  intimidation  are  neutralized  at  once.  The  indi- 
vidual who  in  open  voting  would  belie  himself  in  action,  by 
voiing  against  his  principles  under  the  influence  of  a  threap 
would  not  hesitate  if  questioned  as  to  his  suffrage  in  the  Secret 
Ballot,  to  belie  himself  in  words,  and  declare  he  had  been 
flmilarly  obsequious.  If  the  landlord  punished  his  tenant,  or 
the  employer  his  labourer  or  workman,  on  the  assumption  of 
daobedience  to  his  mandate  at  an  Election,  he  could  have  no 
ontainty  that  he  was  not  punishing  a  faithful  adherent,  and 
teaching  him  and  others    like  him  to  be  reckless  in  future. 

And  the  popular  demagogue  and  the  noisiest  and  fiercest  of 
18 
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bis  followers  would  find  their  thunder  checked  in  mid  ToUej, 
by  a  similar  uncertainty,  and  a  similar  peril  of  converting  an 
oulrnged  friend  into  a  desperate  opponent. 

We  have,  at  least  for  the  time^  dealt  sufficiently  with  that 
not  very  considerable  portion  of  Earl  Grey's  *'  Essay,"  which 
can  beat  all  called  practical,  and  may  turn  awhile  to  others. 
The  views  and  opinions  of  the  various  influential  statesmen  of 
the  day  are  a/ necessary  part  of  our  subject.  A  faintly  traced 
outline  of  those  of  at  least  one  section  of  the  mere  Whig  party 
has  been  already  supplied  by  the  pamphlet  noticed  in  the  early 
part  of  this  article,  the  "reprint"  of  letters  in  the  "  Globe"  news- 

f)aper.  The  following  manifesto  of  Wii^  Badicali^m,  we  take 
rom  the  '*  Economist"  newspaper,  (one  said  to  derive  its  in- 
spirations mainly  from  Mr.  Wilson,  late  one  of  the  Joint 
Secretaries  to  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Vilhers,  late  Judge  Advocate 
General,  &c.  &c.>)  and  from  a  number  of  this  journal  published 
just  before  the  first  meeting  of  Parliament  in  the  present  year, 
and  therefore  before  any  of  the  excitements  resulting  from  the 
late  sudden  change  of  ministry  : — 

PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM. 
The  only  pnrpose  of  reforming  the  constituencies,  when  there  is 
no  urgent  demand  for  such  a  measure,  is  that  we  may  act  more 
freely  and  deliberate  more  carefully  than  we  could  do  under  the 
pressure  of  an  over-mastering  current  of  conviction — that  we  may 
teach  the  country  what  is  desirable,  instead  of  merely  conceding*  to 
a  matured  and  determined  popular  opinion,  the  least  that  it  will 
accept.  We  have,  therefore,  at  present  no  excuse  for  drifting  be- 
fore an  undefined  current  of  liberal  feeling.  It  is  a  time  when  we 
need  not  merely  ask  what  English  opinion  will  bear ;  there  is  room 
for  much  more — nay,  much  more  than  this  is  expected  of  legislators 
and  of  public  men.  English  opinion  is  at  present  modified,  and 
anxious  to  listen  and  judge.  It  has  no  clear,  sharp  course,  as  yet. 
The  reform  needed  and  looked  for  is  of  course  a  liberal  measure ; 
that  is,  a  measure  giving  freer  and  fuller  expression  to  the  political 
wants  of  the  community  at  large.  But  what,  strictly  speaking,  a 
liberal  measure  ought  to  be.  Englishmen  have  scarcely  made  up  their 
minds.  liCt  us  attempt  to  lay  down  the  leading  principles  to  he  kept 
in  view.  (1.)  The  aim  of  any  truly  liberal  measure  of  reform  can- 
not tend  to  any  sort  of  class  tyranny.  Reform  must  aim  at  develop- 
ing in  the  state  the  various  social  interests  of  the  country  in  a  fair 
and  harmonious  proportion — uot  measuring  their  representative  im- 
portance by  mere  numbers,  any  more  than  we  should  measure  the 
importance  of  "  members**  of  the  human  body  by  numbers.  Per- 
fect political  Areedom  would  be  the  harmonious  working  of  the 
various  classes  in  one  evBtem— the  numbers  of  each  class  being  quite 
secondary  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  importance  of  the  social 
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fittetwoa  ii  is  ealled  apoo  to  perform.     Therefore  (2)  no  worse  end 

floeld  be  im^ned  for  a  reform  movement  than  one  which  strove  to 

Bake  taj  wdfam  division  of  the  electoral  classes,  and  to  lose  the 

nrirfv  of  interests  which  our  different  constituencies  represent*^ 

Mr,  ror  a  similar  reason,  eonld  any  worse  end  be  imagined  than  one 

vkiebsbooJd  impede  the  harmonious  working  of  these  various  in- 

tiresU,  b;  bringing  them  out  into  too  distinct  and  defined  a  contrast 

isd  aotagODism,  by  elaborating  the  appearance  of  class-distinctions 

md  DBttiBg  out  of  sight  the  common  and  mutual   ground  on  which 

i!l  disses  meet.     Neither  the  counties,  nor  the  large  manufacturing 

iDwos,  need  or  ought  to  have  a  representation  at  all  in  proportion 

to  tbe  omnbera  of  the  electoral  classes  they  contain  ;  because,  both 

tbeooimties  and  the  large  manufacturing  towns  are  examples  of  what 

ve  iare  called  the   fixed  and  rigid  kind  of  constituencies,  sure  to 

Rtorn  members  of  a  definite  form  and  cast  of  political  faith — little 

eapsbis  of  including  any  great  variety  of  social  interest.     The  county 

Habers,  to  a  certain  extent,  act  io  phalanx  ;  and  the  manufacturing 

tm  members  act  in  phalanx.     When,  therefore,  we  find  that  the 

featies  of  England  and  Wales,  with   an  electoral    constituency 

:/ 309, 1  DO,  have  only  159  members,  while  the  boroughs,  with   an 

cfeetoril  constituency    of    411,000,  have    335    members,    we  do 

sst  rteognise  an  '*  anomaly"  in  this  proportion,  but  the  operation 

of  I  wise  prindple.     The  county  members  have  far  more  cohesion 

n  I  diss,  represent,  in  fact,  a  single  interest  far  more  completely, 

tbn  the  borough  members;  and  therefore    need  less  numerical 

fnagtb,  as  holding  more  closely  together.    County  members  give 

titde  expression  to   the  wants  of  the  minor  ciaues  of  the  country, 

vhicb,  toongh  representing  fewer  numbers,  have  just  as  much  claim 

|B  1m  beard  and  DK^e  need  of  a  hearing.     Lord  John  Russell's   last 

cj:!  (brought  foward  in  1854)  had  this  capital  defect,  that  it  increased 

tae  Dumber  of  members  representing  these  rigid  county  constituencies 

It  tile  expense  of  those  representing  far  more  various  interest  of  the 

Hmt  borooghs.    The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  the  great  manu- 

^cbviig  towns,  as  compared  with  the  smaller  boroughs.    One  great 

ii>t«nst— capital-— overwhelms  there  all  other  interests.    Men  of  one 

duB  are  returned  who   represent    mainlv    one  political   cast  of 

thoQgfat    The  great  inferenee  we  draw  from  what   we  have  said 

is  ttea  this :  that  whether  in  opening  new  constituencies  to  em« 

^J  a  aew  class  of  electors,  or  in  reconstructing  the  old  ones. 

VI  ought  ever  to  keep  in  view  that  uniformity  and  close  cohesion  of 

^'^'fnts  in  $ikj  set  of  constituencies  is  a  strong  reason  against  giving 

te  TCpresentatiTes  in  numbers  at  all  proportbnate  to  their  eleo- 

^  Hrength ;  while  great  variety  or  social  interest  and  social 

^pu^  in  any  set  of  constituencies  is  a  stronger  reason  ip  favour 

91  pni^  them  representatives  in  numbers  much  more  proportionate 

^  their  electoral  strength.  Inasmuch  as  the  smaller  and  less  uniform 

Qitereits  of  the  eountry  thus  receive  a  protection  which  they  could 

■otiniBj  more  fbrmai  manner  hope  to  obtain. — ^JS'eoaomMl  January, 

Bedocing  this  abandance  of  words  to  propositions  as  simpljr 
^Btti  as  possible,  we  make  oat  the  following. 
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1st.  That  there  should  be  no  class  tyranny  of  any  kind.  The 
"  various  social  interests"  should  be  represented  in  "  a  fair  and 
harmonious  proportion/^  not  measured  by  mere  numbers^  but 
by  ''  the  moral  and  intellectual  importance  of  the  social  func- 
tions they  are  called  upon  to  perform/^ 

2nd.  There  should  therefore  be  no  mere  **  uniform  division 
of  the  electoral  classes/'  doing  away  with  the  **  variety  of 
interests^*  represented  by  our  constituencies  Neither  should 
these  "  various  interests''  be  brought  into  too  distinct  and  de- 
fined a  contrast  and  antagonism,  by  elaborating  the  appearance 
of  class  distinctions,  and  putting  out  of  sight  the  common  and 
mutual  ground  on  which  all  classes  meet. 

3rd.  And  (as  a  conclusion  from  the  two  foregoing  pro* 
positions,)  in  the  contemplated  re-distribution  of  representatives 
under  a  new  measure  of  Reform,  the  element  of  numbers  is  to 
be  considered  only  in  places  where  there  is  ''a  great  variety  of 
social  interests  and  social  opinions ;"  and  not  where  there  is  a 
''uniformity  and  close  cohesion  of  interests/'  no  matter  how  large 
the  community  may  be,  and  whether  it  be  a  county,  or  a  town. 

And  this  rule  is  proposed  with  the  object  of  providing  that 
''  the  smaller  and  less  uniform  interests  of  the  country  may 
thus  receive  a  protection  which  they  could  not  in  any  more 
formal  manner  hope  to  attain/' 

The  counties  and  the  large  manufacturing  towns  are  set  down 
by  the  writer,  in  the  category  of  the  communities  in  which  there 
is  that  *' uniformity  and  close  cohesion  of  interests''  which 
according  to  him,  should  have  no  claim  for  an  increase  of  re- 
presentatives, based  on  the  mere  fact  of  their  large  numerical 
amount  of  population.     Like  the  clan  of  Lochiel, 

"  Their  arms  are  a  thousand,  their  bosoms  but  one  1'* 

Be  their  population  a  quarter  of  a  million,  half  a  million,  a 
million  itself,  or  even  upwards,  still,  according  to  the  "  Econo- 
mist," their  interests  being  closely  and  compactly  bound  up 
together,  their  representation  cannot  require  to  be  otherwise 
than  compact  also.  *'  Agriculture"  in  the  one  case,  and 
"  money  capital"  in  the  other,  are  precise,  definite,  "  rigid" 
formula,  which  do  not  require  any  very  extended  expression. 
But  there  are  a  variety  of  minor  interests,  which  are  over-crowded 
and  over-borne  in  counties  and  large  towns  by  the  two  potent  in- 
fluences just  named.  The  "  minor  interests"  most  do  congre- 
gate in  the  smaller  boroughs ;  and  the  latter  should  for  iAeir 
sake,  and  on  their  account,  get  an  increased  number  of  represen- 
tatives.    In  short,  the  ''  EconomUt,'*  and  the  section  of  Whig 
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Sadicds  wbich  it  represents,  are  for  lessening  the  power  of  the 
lords  of  land  and  gold,  and  increasing  that  of  the  sturdy  demo- 
crats of  the  middle  classes. 

In  direct  opposition  to  these  views  are  the  sentiments  of  the 
only  member  of  the  present  administration  (that  of  Lord  Derby,) 
who  has  as  yet  spoken  oul  at  all,  and  disdained  to  avail  himself 
of  the  mere  abstract  generalities  under  which  several  of  his 
eoDgeners  have  taken  refuge.  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly,  the  Attorney 
G^efal  of  the  new  governmenti  at  Ipswich,  Thursday  the 
foarth  March,  upon  his  re-election  for  the  eastern  division  of 
Soffolk  county,  occasioned  by  his  acceptance  of  office,  thus 
delivered  himself  on  the  subject  of  Reform. 

*'Tha«  18  another  subject  upon  which  I  do  not  feel  called  upon  to 
iddress  joa  with  any  reserve,  and  upon  which,  as  upon  all    others 
lycfa  are  nninfiaenced  by  temporary  or  peculiar  considerations,  you 
hm  &  right  to  except  freedom  and  openness  of  discussion  on  the 
pat  of  ^onr  representative, — I  mean  the  all-important  miestion  of 
rt&irm    id  the  representation  of  the  people.     (Cheers.)     I  must  say 
ifcai  oftm  this  subject  justice  has  harcfly  been  done  to  that  great  Con- 
arvatnre  partr  in  die  State  to  which  I  am  proud  to  belong,  and  if  I  could 
fttSBtae  to  offer  a  complaint  of  anything  personal  to  myself  I  should 
uj  Atat  I  had  hardlj  had  justice  done  to  me  upon  this  important  ques- 
tioB.     It)ia8  beeo  imputed  to  the  Conservative  party,  and  it  has  been 
iiapated  personally  to  myself,  that  we  are  insincere  in  our  endeavours 
and  in  the  expectations  which  we  may  hold  out  for  reform  in  the  re- 
prcamtation  of  the  people,  and  that  we  desire  to  prevent  all  reform, 
ail  change,  all  improvement  in  that,  as  in  other  departments  of  the 
State.     Now  I  have  long  felt,  in  common  I  believe  with  those  who 
hai^  heatowed  impartial  reflection  and  attention  upon   the  subject, 
ihit  the  elective  franchise  is  confined  to  certain  classes  of  the  people 
who  ought  not  exclusively  to  possess  it.     It  has  been  supposed — nay, 
it  baa  been  publicly  stated  within  these  eight-and-forty  hours,  with 
reference  to  plana  to  which  I  have  from  time  to  tine  here  and   else- 
where aUaded — that  I  desire  to  deprive  of  the  elective  franchise  the 
freeholderSy  tenant  farmers,  and  others  in  the  county  of  Suffolk  and 
throogiioiit  Great  Britain.     So  far  is  that  from  being  correct,  that 
en  the  contrary  I  declare  that  I  will  never  be  a  party  to  any  scheme 
of  reform  by  which  one  single  British  man  who  now  enjoys  the  fran- 
^tse  shall  be  dispossessed  of  that  franchise.     My  policy  is  all  for  ex- 
toBsion  ;  and  when  we  reflect  that  there  are  now  men  in  this  king- 
dom—not nnmbered  by  hundreds  or  by  thousands,  but  by  hundreds 
of  thoosaDds-— who  are  well  qualified  by  education,  by  property,  by 
^aracter,  by  position,  by   all  that  can  entitle  a  free  man  in  a  free 
country  to  the  possession  of  the  elective  franchise— who  have  it  not, 
■ad  who  are  amon^  the  unrepresented  in  this  country,  1  feel  that  we 
ought  not,  whenever  the  time  shall  come  to  legislate  upon  this  sub- 
jeety  to  leave  one  man  in  Britain,  who  is  hy  the  qualifications  to  which 
1  have  adverted  entitled  to  the  elective  franchise,  without  it.    (Hear, 
bear.)     I  therefore  desire — and  I  hope  that  there  is  nothing  that  the 
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humbler  classes  of  society  will  complain  of  when  I  sa;  m — to  befpn 
at  the  upper  end,  and  to  deecend  in  conferriog  the  fronchiae  ai  the 
state  of  education  and  intelligence  among  the  people  wilt  permit. 
Whether  in  counties  or  in  towna  I  would  cerlainlj  confer  the  fran- 
chise upon  ererj  tndiridual  who  posseoBen  a  sufflcient  income  to  af- 
ford a  prospect  of  his  exercising  that  fraachise  indepcDdentlj.  I 
would  likewise  confer  it  upon  every  man  in  Britain  who  can  show 
that  he  possesses  a  liberal  education.  I  do  not  mean  a  first-rate 
claaeical  education,  but  that  he  has  a  sufficient  knowledge  to  justify 
the  expectation  of  an  intelligent,  right  thinking,  and  reSecttve  axercise 
of  that  franchise,  evea  although  he  might  not  be  a  fi-eeholder  in  a 
county,  or  a  lOl.  householder  within  a  borough.  (Hear,  hear.)  It 
is  necessary  also — but  here  we  come  upon  a  task  fiill  of  delicacy  and 
difficulty— that  a  CTeat  number  of  towns  throughout  Great  Britain, 
the  population  of  which  has  increased  of  late  years  until  they  have 
become  places  of  great  Importanoe  and  con  ai  deration,  should  no 
ktnger  he  deprived  of  the  electiTs  franchise.  When  you  find,  for  ex- 
ample, towns  like  the  neighbourifig  borough  of  Harwich  with  a 
amail  population  returning  two  members,  and  others  with  a  still 
smaller,  or  perbapa  even  with  a  larger  population — tor  yon  all  know 
that  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  a  town  varies  from  tine  to  time 
from  circumstances  over  which  the  Legislature  has  no  control — re- 
turning one  member  to  Parliament,  while  we  have  great  and  exten- 
sive  towns  in  the  North  of  England  and  elsewhere,  with  30,000  or 
40,000  inhabitants,  returning  no  member  at  all,  you  must  feel  that 
that  is  an  evil  which  ought  to  be  remedied.  I  know  no  reason,  for 
example,  whj/  my  old  friends  and  constitueats  in  Tpiwicfa  who  live  in 
10^  houses  in  the  borough  should  continue  to  eajoy  the  franchie*, 
when  it  is  refused  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Hadleigh,  who  are  equal  in  character,  in  property,  and  in  intelligence 
to  the  inhabitants  of  this  town.  (Hear,  hear.)  These  are  some  of 
the  evils  which  I  would  seek  to  remedy  ;  and  moreover  1  cannot  but 
feel  that  a  great  and  undue  disproporlioti  exists  under  tiie  present 
law  between  the  population  and  the  number  of  members  returned. 
I  would,  therefore,  as  far  as  may  he,  endeavour  to  restore  the  balance 
and  to  do  equal  justice  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  country.  I  do 
cot  say — for  it  would  be  absurd  to  dream  of  such  a  raeasnr^ — that  I 
would  endeavour  to  parcel  out  the  nation  into  districts,  with  an  es- 
act  proportion  of  population  to  members  returned;  but  I  cannot 
see  why  some  52  counties  in  England  and  Wales,  witli  half  a  million  of 
electors,  and  1  am  afraid  to  say  how  many  inhabitants,  should  return 
but  ]iO  members,  while  the  boroughs  within  those  counties  retnra 
members  in  the  proportion  of  at  least  three  to  one.  While  attempt- 
ing to  do  justice,  then,  to  the  population  at  large,  and  to  extend  toe 
fi-anchise  so  far  as  the  education,  the  intelligence,  the  property,  and 
the  Keneral  improvement  in  all  classes  of  the  people  will  permit  us 
:he  same  time  do  justice  to  the  counties, 
of  members  returned  by  tiie  countita 
ear  something  like  a  fair  proportion  to 
I  and  of  their  population.  (Cheers.)  la 
ipon  this  important  question,  however. 
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pcmit  ae  to  remind  tou  that  1  speak  odIj  for  mjself.  The  noble 
nrl  wlko  has  done  me  tne  honour  to  associate  me  with  him  in  the 
GoTemment  of  which  he  is  the  head^  has  lately  announced  in  Par- 
HuBent  that  it  is  his  intention  to  take  into  consideration  the  state  of 
the  reprcscntatioDj  and  to  bring  forward  some  measures  on  the  sub- 
jtet ;  bat  he  baa  at  the  same  time  announced  that  he  feels  it  impossible^ 
coQsisteDtlj  with  his  other  public  duties,  and  with  a  due  regard  to 
ti»}se  other  measures  which  are  forced  upon  the  immediate  attention 
'3f  the  Legislature,  to  undertake  that  task  during  the  present  session 
tf  Parliament.  I  must  freely  tell  jou  that  this  is  all  that  I  can  saj 
IS  Ton  oo  the  sabject ;  for  it  is  all  that  I  know  myself.  I  am  not  in 
^  secret  of  the  heads  of  the  Governroent,  if  they  have  a  secret ;  I 
bow  not  their  individual  or  general  views  upon  this  question  ;  but 
■paking  for  myself,  and  for  myself  alone,  I  say  that  I  shall  be  ready^ 
vbcneirer  a  fit  and  convenient  time  shall  arrive — and  I  don't  hesitate 
mj  that  the  consideration  of  this  question  ought  no  longer  to  be 
\OitpoDted  than  the  ensuing  session — in  my  place  in  Parliament  and 
vbether  in  or  out  of  office,  to  advocate  and  maintain  these  principles, 
m  down  to  the  details  to  which  I  have  now  alluded.     (Cheers.)" 

C  Times;*  March,  9th,  1858. 

like  all  others  of  whatever  party  who  have  of  late  given  us 
tie  benefit  of  their  opiQion8  on  Beform,  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly  is 
prodigal  of  assurances  that  ''  intellect/'  *^  education/'  and 
'^ independence/'  are  the  tests  by  which  he  woald  judge  of  the 
ihiess  of  individuals  and  communities  for  increased  political 
franchises.  But  he  seems  to  expect  that  we  shall  take  these 
t3  words  of  course  and  mere  phrases,  without  any  practical 
Beaning  or  intention  ;  for  very  soon  afterwards  we  have  the 
open  dedaration  that  his  real  object  is  "  to  do  justice  to  the 
counties,  by  taking  care  that  the  number  of  members  returned 
by  them  shall  bear  a  fair  proportion  to  the  immensiiy  of  their 
tUdon  amd  of  Iheir  populatianJ*  In  short,  and  in  fact,  he, 
•peaking  for  his  parly,  proclaims  that  the  strongholds  of  de- 
mocracy in  the  boroughs  should  be  weakened  by  diminishing 
their  quota  of  representatives,  and  the  aristocratic  power  in  the 
coaniies  be  correspondingly  increased. 

The  frankness  of  Lord  Derby's  Attorney-General  was  by 

no  means  imitated  by  his  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the 

Bight  Honorable  Joseph  Henley,  M.P.  for  Oxfordshire,  at  his 

le-eleciion  for  that  county,  on  appointment  to  oihce*     On  tlve 

^mlrary,  he  was  as  close  as  his  colleague  was  communicative. 

Having  presently  to  review  the  expressions  on  the  same  subject 

oC  the  foremost  man  of  the  Derby  administration  in  the  Lower 

Hoaae,  and  practically  the  foremost  man  abioluUly  of  both 
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the  administration  and  the  party  with  which  it  is  identified,  we 
would  not  make  even  a  brief  delay  upon  Mr.  Henley's  most 
diplomatic  declaration  (made  doubtless  with  all  that  wonderful, 
or,  as  it  has  been  irreverently  termed,  owl-lUe,  solemnity  of 
demeanour  and  tone  that  characterises  him)  were  it  not  for  the 
curious  attempt  he  makes  to  enlist  against  Gonstitutioual 
Beform  the  strong  feelings  excited  in  our  breasts  by  the  mur- 
derous plans  and  acts  of  foreign  conspirators  and  Bed  Repub- 
licans. After  expressing  detestation  of  the  conduct  of  the 
wretches  concerned  in  the  hideous  affair  of  January  last  in 
Paris,  he  says  :— 

<<  We  must  feel  that  the  acta  of  these  gtiilty  men  will  have  a 
fatal  effect    upon  the   cause  of  constitutional  government  and   of 
liberty  throughout  the  whole  of  Europe.     Attached  as  I  believe   all 
Englishmen  are  to  constitutional  liberty,  it  is  impossible  for   them 
not  to  see  that  the  cause  of  free  government  and  of  liberty  baa  of 
late  gone  back  upon  the  continent,    f  Hear,  hear  J    It  is  impossible 
not  to  see  and  regret  this ;  and  one  must  feel  that  guilty  acts  like 
that  of  which  I  have  been  speaking — acts  not  confined  to  attempted 
assassination,  but  embracing   those  struggles  we  have  seen   made 
abroad  within  the  last  10   years— that  these,  I   say,   have  a   strong 
tendency  to  throw  back  the  cause  of  constitutional  liberty  through- 
out the  world.     (Hear.)     It  has  been  said  by  a  distinguished  per- 
sonage in  this  country  that  the  cause  of  constitutional  government 
has  of  late  years  been  upon  its  trial  here.     I  think  we  cannot  help 
feeling  that  this  observation  is  to  a  great  extent  true.     Looking  back 
at  our  history  for  the  last  200  years^  and,  observing  the  struggles 
we  have  gone  through,  we  cannot   but  see  that  the  great  ends  at 
which  we  have  arrived  have  been  achieved  by  prudent,  careful  re- 
vision of  our  laws  and  institution.     I  hope  the  time  will  never  come 
when  that  progress  shall  cease  to  be  carried  on.     I  know  there  is 
a  claptrap  kind  of  question  talked  about  by  many  sections  of  politi- 
cians, who  go  about  the  countrv  calling  themselves  this,  that,  and 
the  other  name  ;  but  I,  for  one,  have  never  belonged  to  any  school  of 
that  kind.     (Cheers.)    I  am  speaking  among  those  who  know  me, 
and  I  can  say  that  I  have  always  been  one  of  those  who  think  it  better 
to  do  the  most  good  we  can  with  the  tools  we  have  to  our  hands,  than 
to  run  about  whooping  and  hallooing  after  something  else,   leaving 
undone  what  ought  to  be  and  might  be  done  with  the  means  already 
at  our  disposal.     I  have  been  questioned  in  this  hall  during  stormier 
times  than  the  present  and  in  larger  meetings.     I  have  been  asked 
what  1  would  do  upon  this  or   that  question,  and  among  the   rest  it 
has  been  said  to  me,  '  What  about   Beform  ?'     (Hear,  hear.)     To 
that  question  I  have  always,  before  my   constituents  or   otherwise, 
given  this  frank  answer  when  other  men  have  been  in  power,    *  Let 
me  see  what  they  are  going  to  do,  and  then  I  will  tell  you  whether 
I  will  support  them  or  npt.'     That  has  been  the  answer   I  have 
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prm  hat  before,  and  many  may  remember  it.  Now^  I  will  tell 
jM  bow  I  stand  on  thia  question  at  present.  I  could  not  have  joined 
iiT  Oonmnient  in  which  my  hands  were  to  be  tied  upon  that  sub- 
ject. Bat  I  feel  that  the  question  is  one  which  has  beqn  dangling 
jsrsoiiie  time  before  the  eyes  of  the  country,  which  has  been  put  into 
da  month  of  the  Sovereign  by  several  successive  Prime  Mmisters, 
tldogb  oooe  of  those  Ministers  have  chosen  to  bring  any  scheme  be- 
fore tbe  country,  for  I  don't  think  the  most  ardent  Reformer  will 
lifB  tbat  one  or  two  Bills  introduced  by  Lord  John  Russell  seven 
0-  eigbt  years  ago  can  be  called  schemes  of  Reform.  For  this 
reaioD,  no  ouestion  having  been  brought  fairlv  before  the  country, 
I  hare  not  felt  in  a  position  to  say  whether  this  or  that  particular 
■earare  should  be  adopted.  But  this  I  may  tell  yon*-that  I  would 
•et  have  joined  any  Government  if  I  were  not  able  to  say  to  my  con- 
idloflits  that  I  stand  unfettered  upon  this  subject,  that  I  am  free 
to  Uke  into  consideration  that  or  any  other  subject  I  please,  and  that 
I  ID  at  liberty  to  act  respecting  it  according  to  what  I  think  to  be 
W  tbe  good  of  the  countrr ;  and  whether  the  support  I  receive  in 
tkt  line  of  conduct  be  small  or  large,  or  none  at  all,  to  that  I  will 
liere.  This  I  think  is  as  free  an  expression  of  opinion  upon  the 
object  as  you  can  expect  any  man  in  my  position  to  give.** 

No  doubt  that  the  '*  guilty  acts''  he  speaks  of — "  act«/'  as 
he  truly  says,  "  DOt  confined  to  attempted  assassination,  but 
embracing  those  struggles  we  have  seen  made  abroad  within 
tlie  last  ten  years'' — do  '*  throw  back  the  cause  of  constitutional 
hbetty  throughout  the  world.  But  the  question  at  present  is 
sot  of  foreign  coantries."  No  one,  except  the  wild  speculators 
vbo  fentiUte  their  theories  in  the  extreme  Badical  papers,  has 
proposed,  or  dreamed  of  proposing,  to  legislate  for  them,  or 
mtofeie  in  their  concerns.  True,  there  Am  been  a  step  in 
tint  direction — the  supremely  absurd. step  of  withdrawing  the 
Biitish  £nvoy  from  Naples,  because  the  unasked  and  intruded 
ooonsel  of  the  British  Cabinet,  in  matters  affecting  the  internal 
goremiDent  of  the  Neapolitan  Elingdom,  was  not  immediately 
vA  obwquiously  adopted.  But  that  brutumfulmen  has  proved 
loo  emioently  ridiculous  to  be  imitated  and  constituted  a  pre- 
c^t,  even  if  there  were  question  at  present  of  further  indul- 
geocoi]!  the  certainly  too  prevalent  propensity  of  English 
statesmen,  to  bully  and  seek  to  dictate  lines  of  policy  to  the 
Teaker  states  of  Europe.  There  is  no  such  question  at  present ; 
aod  all  Mr.  Henley's  solemnity  and  verboseness,  must  fail  to 
Bystify  tbe  public  about  the  plain  matter  in  hand — the  shaping 
out  and  bringinoc  into  operation  a  further  measure  of  Parlia- 
ii^taij  Reform  at  home.  The  former  measure — necessarily 
much  more   extensive  than  this  need  be — was    carried  out 
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without  superindacing  wild  Bepablicauiem,  or  aay  derangement 
of  society  and  order^  and  if  there  be  reason  to  fear  a  different 
result  now^  Mr.  Henley,  in  his  position  of  a  Cabinet-Minister^ 
is  surely  bound  to  point  out  distinctly  the  dangers  before  us. 
and  suggest  what  ought  to  be  the  policy  of  the  country.  But 
no — ail  he  condescends  to  tell  us  is,  that  he  is  ''  unfettered  on 
this  subject — at  liberty  to  act  respecting  it  as  he  thinks 
proper" — and  that  when  a  Reform  measure  is  brought  before 
the  country,  he  will  then  tell  us  "whether  he  will  support  it 
or  not''  1 ! 

From  the  recent  hustings-speech  (on  a  similar  occasion  of 
re-election)  of  his  leader  and  chief,  Mr.  D'Israeli,  we  take  the 
following  not  much  more  lucid  or  promising  declaration  on 
the  subject  of  Eeform  : — 

**  I  ask  you  in  a  coinixion-seDse  and  a  purely  serious  spirit  is  it 
decent,  is  it  politic,  b  it  hooest  and  honourable,  that  a  question  of 
such  a  nature  as    this,  a  question    which  concerns  the  represen- 
tation of  what  we    believe  to    be  a  free  and    intelligent   people, 
eminent  for  their  love  of  liberty  and  progress  in  knowledge,   should 
be   made    the  stalking-horse  of  faction  ?    (cbeerej — that  it  should 
be  hung  up  and  taken  down  according  to  the    exigencies   of  a 
distressed    Minister,    and    that  the    highest    principles  of   policy 
should  be  part  of  the  stock  in  trade  by  which  a  Government  is  to 
shuffle  through  a  disgraceful  and  discreditable  existence  ?    (Loud 
cheers.)  No,  gentlemen,  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
people  of  this  country  that  this  (question  should  be  settled,  aye  or  no. 
If  a  Reform  Bill  be  necessary  it  must  be  produced,  and  it   will  be 
carried,  and  if  it  be  unnecessary  the  Minister  who  is  not  prepared  to 
grapple  with  the  question  ought  frankly  to  state  that  that  is  his  con- 
victioQ^      (Cheers.)      Remember  that  a  Reform  Bill  has  been  twice 
brought  forward  by  Her  Majesty's   Government ;  remember  that 
only  two  months  ago  the  attention  of  Parliament  was  called  to  the 
subject  in  the  gracious  Speech  from  the  Throne,  and,  in  mv  opinion, 
and  in  the  opinion  of  those  with  whom  I  act,  it  is  totally  impossible 
that  a  question  which  has  been  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  country 
by  the  proposition  of  the  Minister,  and  by  recommendation  to  the 
consideration  of  Parliament  from  Her   Majesty  herself,   can  anj 
longer  be  trifled  with.     We  shall   therefore  give  to  it   our  earnest 
and  serious  consideration.     (Hear,  hear.)      But  then  we  are  asked, 
'  When  are  you  going  to  bring  forward  your  Reform  Bill  ? — after 
Easter  ?'     Those  gentlem^i  who  have  been  seven  years  playing  with 
the  question,  who  have  postponed,  procrastinated,  and  delayed  year 
after  year — as  many  years  as  my  learned  friend.  Dr.  Lee^  had  questions 
to  put  to  me,  now  tell  us  that  we  are  not  sincere  Reformers.    *  Where 
is  your  Bill  ?*  they  say.      *  Haven't  you  got  it  ready  ?     An  impatient 
people  is  not  to  be  baulked  of  an  object  for  which  it  has  such  a  raven- 
ous desire.'     (liaughtei.)      We  have,  if  possible,  to  effect  a  recoii- 
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d&lkKi  with  our  great  ally  ;  we  have  to  conduct  neeotiatioxia  Qpon 
whkh  the  peace  of  Bnrope  may  depend  ;  we  have  other  tasks  before 
9  most  <mficQlt  to  fulfil  ;  we  have  to  put  down  a  revolt  in  India 
vteeh  will  yet  demand  from  this  country  no  common  efforts  ;  we 
krc  to  carry  a  Bill  through  Parliament  for  the  government  of  that 
eonBtry,  based  upon  principles  which  I  hope  will  recommend  it  to  the 
BSioaal  approbation  ;  we  have  to  introduce  financial  measures  of  no 
ardiaary  gravity,  and  yet  we  are  told  we  are  not  sincere  Beformersy 
foeaaee  our  Reform  Bill  is  not  immediately  to  be  brought  forward. 
TW  coarse  which  we  shall  take  will  be  thiH  : — We  shall  give  to  that 
abject  our  nu»st  earnest  and  serious  consideration,  with  the  view,  if 
po&ible,  of  bringing  forward  a  measure  which  shall  not  be  a 
mre  party  measure  (cbeers%  which  shall  not  be  devised  merely  to 
prsp  up  a  faction,  which  shall  not  be  invented  merely  to  increase  the 
jMiitzeal  infioence  of  a  political  section,  but  a  measure  which,  dealing 
largely  aod  completely  with  aU  those  questions  connected  with  the 
nbjifct  which  are  entitled  to  consideration,  will,  I  trusti  recommend 
itadf  to  all  temperate,  rational,  and  sober-spirited  men  as  a  measure 
jj^oate  to  the  occasion.  (Hear.)  Being  ready  to  act  in  that  spirit, 
I4o  not  think  that  I  am  asking  too  much  for  Uer  Migesty's  Govern* 
mat  that  we  may  be  permitted  to  give  consideration  to  the  construe- 
l3dB  of  that  measure,  and  that  we  may  have  the  time  for  thought 
sod  for  labour  which  the  responsibUity  for  so  vast  a  theme  demanda. 
I  ocnot  believe — the  hypocrisy  is  so  flagrant^-that  anj  prejudice 
voald  be  raised  against  us  because  in  dealinff  with  this  subject  we 
wish  to  deal  with  it  like  sincere  and  responsible  men,  and  because  in 
SBjthiag  which  we  do  we  wish  to  do  that  which  will  be  adequate  to 
^  occaaioQ,  and  which  will  meet  with  the  approbation  of  all  sound 
thinking  people  in  this  country.  (Cheers,)  I  feel  that  it  is  unoe- 
eeaanr  tor  me  to  enter  into  details  upon  a  theme  which  most  be 
brtmj^t  before  Parliament  in  due  time*  and  therefore  it  would  be 
unwise  in  me  to  offer  opinions  which  I  might  otherwise  have  laid 
before  you,  and  which,  indeed,  I  have  expressed  in  this  county  on 
Tsriouft  occasions,  on  the  various  points  connected  with  this  subject 
—the  <fifiEBreat  franchises,  for  instancCf  the  modes  of  takii^  votes, 
sad  qneations  of  that  character.  When  the  question  is  introduced 
to  Parliament  by  the  Govemmenty  that  will  be  the  occasion  when  our 
ftpinioas  will  be  offered  to  the  country  in  a  formal  aod  matured 
manner,  and  that  will  be  the  occasion  when  the  country  will  be  able 
to  form  its  ju<Igment  upon  them." 

The  best  cooimentary  upon  this  wildernees  of  words,  is  that 
of  the  Timea  newspaper  of  Tuesday,  March  9,  the  day  after 
tbe  delivery  of  the  speech  from  which  we  have  quoted. 

*■  The  new  Chancellor  of  tbe  Exchequer  yesterday  performed  a 
task  for  which  no  other  man  is  so  competent.  He  had  to  make  a 
speech*  which  must  of  course,  be  an  able  and  effective  one,  out  of 
nothing.  Tbe  substance  was  nothing,  and  it  could  only  be  eked  out 
by  what  was  worse  than  nothing !" 
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Whig  and  Tory  having  thus  spoken,  come  we  now  to  radi- 
cal utterances  on  the  same  subject.  The  "  Northern  Reform 
Union/'  from  its  head  quarters  at  Newcastle-on-T;ne,  thus 
pronounces:— 

''Excessive  taxation  may  be  defined  as  the  trunk  of  the  tree  of 
misgovernment  whence  spring  innumerable  branches,  the  unwhole- 
some  fruits  of  which  have  poisoned  the  bodj-potitic  of  England  ; 
have  impoverished  the  blood,  debilitated  the  limbs,  degraded  the 
features,  and  depraved  at  last  almost  every  natural  function  of  what 
should  be  a  free  and  healthy  State, 

To  this  grand  source,  then,  it  is  that  all  the  minor  mischiefs  of  the 
realm  are  owing.      Hence  it  is  that  the  people  have  been  taxed  to 
help  to  occupy  and  to  defend  expensive  colonies,  for  which  extension 
of  trade  has  been  the  pretext, — whilst  places,  patronage,  and  plunder 
were  the  real  objects.     Hence  have  come  the  governorships,    the 
secretaryships,  the  judgeships,  the  political  agencies,  the  commissioner- 
ships,  the  cadetships,  the  writerships, — in  short,  the  whole  host  of 
employments,  military  and  civil,  which  serve  to  gratify  all  who  are 
ready  to  sell  their  country  and  their  own  souls  for  the  sake  of  a  base 
advancement.     Hence  has  arisen  a  financial  and  monetary  system  at 
once  so  oppressive  and  precarious  that,  after  having  stripped  the 
artisan  of  half  his  earnings,  and  the  merchant  manufacturer,  ship- 
owner, and  tradesmen,  of  half  their  profits,  it  subjects  the  whole 
industry  of  the  country  to  periodical  panics,   which  as  they  spring 
iVom  the  taxing  system  itselr  must  perpetually  occur  as  long  as  it 
shall  last.      From  the  same  root  has  sprung  into  existence  a  poors- 
rate,  which,  originating,  as  it  did,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,   as   an 
act  of  justice  to  the  few  poor  persons  at  that  time  existing  hau  gra- 
dually been  swollen  to  a  sum  equal  to  the  entire  revenue  at  the  ac- 
cession of  the  Hanover  family  ;  and,  when  added  to  the  pay  of  the 
gatherens  of  taxes  makes  a  gross  amount  equal  to  the  entire  peace 
establishment  of  Georee  III.,  after  his  accession^  in  1760. 

In  a  vicious  and  defective  state  of  the  representation  is  to  be 
sought  the  proximate  cause  of  these  mischiefs.  In  an  amended  re- 
presentation, the  remedy  alone  is  to  be  found.  At  present,  the 
House  of  Commons  represents,  not  the  people  of  these  kingdoms, 
but  two  or  three  small  and  dominant  classes,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
the  rest.  Thus  the  great  majority  of  the  British  commonalty  may 
be  justly  said  to  be  outlaws,  to  a  certain  extent,  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  serfs  !  They  are  denied  the  power  of  making  laws  for  them- 
selves, and  they  are  expected  to  obey  laws  made  for  them  by  others. 
Thus  hundreds  of  thousands  of  intelligent  men,  just  as  able  to  select 
honest  representatives  as  those  who  now  monopolise  in  order  to  abuse 
the  privilege,  are  politically  paralysed,  and  treated  as  if  they  only 
formed  a  sort  of  caput  mortuum  of  the  Constitution. 

The  chief  remedy  for  this  is,  plainly,  an  extension  of  the  Franchise. 
How  far  this  extension  should  go,  has  been  the  subject  of  frequent 
and  earnest  debate.  Such  controversies,  when  examined,  will  be 
found  to  lead  to  one  conclusiod  ;  and  that  is,  if  anomalies  the  mosit 
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i&fBrd  nd  monopolies  the  most  pernicious  are  to  be  AToided,  the 
Toduce  most  be  treated  as  a  right  inherent  in  the  individaal.  To 
rjis  it  depend  upon  any  sort  of  property  qualification^  brings  us^  by 
i  ^rt  stepy  not  only  to  injustice,  but  to  absurdity. 

To  ^ve  uniTersuitT  of  suftrage,  however,  its  healthful  action, 
jTotKtioo  to  the  indiTidual  voter  must  be  added.  Manhood  suffrage 
msa  to  be  manhood  suffrage  if  one  man  be  permitted  in  any  way  to 
9Sinl  the  vote  of  another ;  it  is  indispensible,  therefore,  to  join  to 
aicliood  snffrage  the  Tote  by  Ballot.  It  is  by  no  means  easy  to 
sdi  vith  decorous  gravity  the  arguments  (so-called)  which  are 
siteTcd  by  the  opponents  of  an  arrangement  at  once  so  simple  and  so 
aiatiry.  One  portion  seems  to  make  it  a  matter  of  taste  only.  It 
is  'tm-English/  they  say  ;  and,  according  to  them,  in  order  to 
fnn  a  poor  voter  truly  *  English,*  it  is  requisite  that  he  should 
risk  being  ruined,  together  with  his  family,  once  in  every  three  years. 
hstber  portion  hold  that  absolute  secrecy  could  not  be  effected.  In 
iKciations  of  workmen^  in  the  most  princely  institutions  of  com« 
see,  and  in  the  clubs  of  our  aristocracy,  we  see  it  in  practical 
ention — giving  the  completest  secrecy,  if  the  voter  desires  it. 
r^a  example  of  its  successful  working  in  Australia  will  not  be  lost 
^  the  British  people  ;  for  it  is  absurd  to  imagine  that  they  will 
kig  suffer  the  mother  country  to  have  a  smaller  share  of  liberty 
(ba  tbe  colonies,  and  ttiat  the  farthest  extremities  of  our  dominions 
Aali  be  freer  thaun  the  great  heart  which  gives  life  and  animation  to 
tSi  vbole.  The  Property  Qualification  of  candidates  is  so  con- 
ita&dj  and  notoriously  evaded,  that  no  one  can  now  seriously  object 
to  hs  bang  dispensed  with.  Scotch  members  are  not  required  to 
poswB  it  Why  should  those  who  represent  English  and  Irish  con« 
ititoeneies  be  asked  to  submit  to  a  test  from  which  Scotland  is  wholly 
exfoipt?" 

And  they  Yerj  sensibly  conclade  their  address  with  a  recom- 
meodation  that  if  all  that  is  sought  cannot  be  got  at  once,  in- 
stalments should  be  cheerfallj  and  thankfully  taken. 

Ooe  more  quotation  of  radical  opinions  will  conclude  all 
dttt  it  is  necessarjy  or  that  we  have  convenient  space  to  give. 
On  the  9th  of  March,  Mr.  S.  J.  Bicardo,  one  of  the  Stafford- 
shire representatives^  met  his  constituents  at  Hanley  in  that 
ooootf ,  and  exchanged  expositions  with  them  of  his  and  their 
Rspeetive  views  upon  Beform.  The  worshipftd  the  Mayor 
poaded,  and  did  not  mince  matters  in  expressing  his  senti- 
ncDts. 

**  There  waa  no  such  thing,  he  said*  as  Finality  in  political  Beform 
iBj  more  than  in  personal  or  any  other  kind  of  Beform.  He  did 
aethestite  to  attribute  in  a  very  great  measure  the  Beoeal  of  the 
Con^ws  and  the  general  enlightenment  of  the  nation  to  the  Beform 
Bili  of  18S3;  There  could  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  reason- 
tbicnsn  that  a  Urge  extension  of  the  parliamentary  suffrage  was 
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imperatively  needed,  and  he  did  believe  that  the  nation  would  ao 
demand  it,  that  no  government  would  dare  to  refuse." 

•*  Sun"  Newspaper,  March  11,  18M. 

The  meeting,  which  appears  to  have  been  a  very  crowded 
one,  went  thoroughly  with  him  and  other  speakers  to  the  aauie 
effect ;  and  the  two  following  resolations  were  ananimously 
adopted,  viz. : 

''  That  any  measure  of  parliamentary  Reform  to  be  acceptable  to 
Reformers  should  at  least  enfranchise  in  Borough  towns^  every 
person  rated  to  the  poor ;  and  in  counties  every  ^en  pound  house- 
holder. That  it  should  give  to  every  voter  the  protection  of  the 
Ballot.  That  it  should  further  abolish  totally  the  property -quali- 
fication required  from  English  and  Irish  representatives — (none 
such  being  required  from  Scotch,) — and  that  it  should  as  equit- 
ably as  possible,  apportion  representatives  according  to  population^ 
and  shorten  the  duration  of  parliaments  to  three  years. 

That  any  measure  of  parliamentary  Reform  which  should  not 
give  to  the  voter  the  protection  of  vote  by  Ballot,  would  be  at 
once  disadvantageous  to  the  country  and  unacceptable  to  the  people.*' 

Aid. 

'    To  these  opinions  and  propositions,  Mr.  Bieardo  gare  his 
assent. 

A  very  amusing  piece  of  frankness  on  the  part  of  one  of  the 
most  plain-speaking,  if  not  the  most  prudent  of  the  landlord- 
party,  uttered  much  about  the  same  time,  at  a  meeting  in 
Northamptonshire,  will  serve  to  shew  reason  for  this  urgency 
on  the  subject  of  the  ballot.  Sir  Henry  Drury,  one  of  the 
'*  men  of  large  acres"  at  that  meeting,  thus  delivered  himself 
"  for  self  and  fellows." 

*'  Certainly  a  tenant  has  no  right  to  use  his  landlord's  land  to  vote 
against  him.  He  (Sir  Henry  in  his  proper  person)  did  not  eanvats 
hit  own  tenants  ;  but  before  taking  one  ne  always  satisfied  himself 
4M  to  the  tenant's  principles.  And  then,  if  afterwards  the  tenant 
thought  prober  to  turn  round,  he  (the  great  Sir  Henry  again) 
thought  he  might  fairly  came  dawn  upon  him. 

The  newspaper  that  records  these  magnanimous  sentiments, 
gives  as  an  illustration  of  the  close  and  careful  adherence  of 
the  landlords  of  Northamptonshire  to  the  poUcj  indicated  in 
these  significant  sentences,  the  fact  that  in  the  division  of  the 
county  of  which  Sir  Henry  Drury  is  an  ornament,  the  number 
of  Parliamentary  voters  has  increased  only  by  123  in  the  24 
years  since  the  Beform  Bill,  while  the  increase  of  population 
was  22,800 ! 
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ii»  case  of  Ireland  in  respect  of  Beform^  compels  an  abbre- 
rittion  of  our  remarks  upon  the  general  qaestion^  and 
poeesscs  a  strong  claim  to  what  remains  of  oar  allotted  space. 

The  late  Mr.  O'ConneU  frequently  proclaimed  and  exposed 
tk  (DOst  nnjast  disparity  of  treatment  which  Ireland  received 
m  183I-2y  compared  with  that  accorded  to  England  and 
Seotland  by  the  Beform  measure  of  that  period.  In  his 
"Letters  to  the  Heformers  of  England  on  the  Beform  Bill 
for  Ireland/'  (published  by  Bidgway^  Piccadilly,  London,  in 
18S2,)  he  thns  generally  stated  it : 

"The  English  Bill  greatly  enlarges  the  elective  franchise  in  the 
(osaties  of  England.  The  Irish  Bill  on  the  whole,  diminishes  the 
wsber  of  voters  in  the  Irish  counties.  The  Bill  for  Scotland 
(BcediDgly  increases  the  number  of  voters  in  Scotch  counties.     Tb« 

Inh  Beform  Bill  diminishes  the  number. 

•  •  #  •  #  «  # 

Hnglindhas  at  present  two  franchises,  and  acquires  by  her  Beform 

Sn  seveM  additional  franchises.     Ireland  has  at  present  two,  and 

iqnires  only  two  more. 

«  *  m  m  •  •  * 

Wales,  with  a  population  of  only  805j236,  gets  an  increase  of  4 
■enber*— Ireland  an  increase  of  only  fiv9^  and  one  of  these  to 
Trisitj  College,  which  has  already  a  member.  Scotland,  with 
S300iOOO,  gets  an  increase  of  eight  members.  Ireland,  as  before, 
«&!?  5,  with  a  population  of  eight  millions.  Cumberland,  with  only 
169,681,  gets  two  additional  members ; — the  Oo.  Cork,  with  607,366, 
does  act  get  one  additional. 

NortbainptoDshire  gets  two  additional  members  on  a  population  of 

179,276.  DowmshlrCf  with  352,571,  gets  no  increase.   Leicestershire, 

vith  197»276,  increases  her  members  from  2  to  4,  while  Tipperary 

CoQQtj,  with  402^98  inhabitants,  remains  with  only  3  members. 

Wiltshire,  with  only  239,181,  commands  4  representatives.    Tyrone^ 

vilh  a02»943,  is  to  have  but  two.    Monmouthshire  ^eiA  a  third  mem^ 

ber,  tlioiigh  iu  population  is  but  98,130.    Mayo,  with  367,973.   LU 

uerick,  with  300,080,   Clare,  with  258,262,  Kerry,  with  219,989, 

OoKgsl,  with  298,104,  not  one  of  them  gets  an  increase... not  one  1 
§•  «  «*  #  « 

In  few  of  tile  towns  of  Eneland  there  is  to  be  any  diminution  of 
de  existing  remdeni  voters.  In  all  of  the  towns  of  Scotland  there  is 
to  be  an  imeretue.  In  many  of  the  towns  of  Ireland  there  is  to  be 
s  great  reduetfoa  of  the  resident  YOtAva,  The  towns  and  Boroughs 
of  England  have  three  classes  of  voters  more  than  those  in  Ireland." 

We  have,  aa  the  reader  will  donbtleis  perceive,  lixDited  our- 
skea  to  very  few  aod  much  abbreviated  extracts  from  Mn 
(yCoandi's  ktte»,  and  given  nothing  whatever  of  the  aecoin- 
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panying  expressions  of  nataral  indignation  and  earnest  (and  it 
must  be  confessed  utterly  fruitless)  appeal  bj  him  to  English 
Beformers  of  high  and  low  degree^  against  the  unjust  disparities 
of  the  two  Reform  Bills.  Neither  have  we  gone  at  all  into 
his  expositions  in  detail  of  the  gross  injustices  in  the  nature 
and  manner  of  obtaining  the  few  franchises  left  to  Ireland ; 
changes  having  occurred  in  these  points  especially  and  also  in 
some  others,  which  render  his  remarks  upon  them  less  appli- 
cable at  present*  But  enough  has  been  given  to  shew  the 
seneral  character  of  the  ill  treatment  Ireland  received,  and  un- 
fortunately its  main  features  still  remain  unchanged. 

Of  those  main  features  one  in  particular  claims,  and  in  fact 
detnands^  our  attention.  It  is  the  injustice  involved  in  the 
disproportionate  number  of  our  representatives  in  comparison 
with  the  number  for  Great  Britain.  We  have  as  every  one 
•knows,  but  105  members,  while  the  remaining  553  members 
belong  to  her.  Our  share  of  parliamentary  representation  is 
therefore  to  hers  in  even  a  smaller  proportion  than  as  one  to 
five.    What  reason  can  there  be  for  this  disparity  ? 

We  are  continually  reminded  that  Ireland  is  "  an  integral 
part  of  the  empire^' — ^that  *'  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch  are  all 
one  people,''  &c.  &c. ; — and  while  not  altogether  conyinced  of 
the  accuracy  of  the  latter  declaration,  we  are  ready  to  admit 
it  for  the  sake  of  argument  at  any  rate,  while  to  the  first  we 
give  an  unqualified  assent,  at  least  in  so  far  as  its  exact  mean- 
ing can  be  ascertained.  Taking  these  postulates  therefore  as 
granted,  we  are  entitled  to  ask,  why  tbs  same  "integral  part" 
of  the  empire,  and  this  Irish  portion  of  the  one  British  people, 
should  be  treated  otherwise  than  the  other  '' integral  parts" 
and  **'  portions ''  of  the  same  ?  Why  should  we  not  have  our 
fair  and  duly  proportioned  share  of  representation  in  ParUa- 
mentP 

When  the  Income  Tax  was  being  imposed  upon  Ireland  in 
1852,  the  protests  of  our  members  against  the  additional 
violation  of  the  terms  of  the  (so-called)  treaty  of  Legislative 
Union  involved  in  that  imposition  were  met  with  clamorous 
enquiries  from  English  members,  why  we  should  object  to  be 
put  upon  the  same  footing  exactly  as  Englishmen  were,  and 
thereby  to  become  entitled  to  all  privileges,  franchises,  and 
advantages  which  they  enjoyed.  "  Hitherto,''  it  was  said  to 
us,  **  you  had  certain  exemptions  from  taxation  which,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  were  made  the  ground  of  withholding  firom  you 
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Bunv  things  enjoyed  by  other  portions  of  the  Empire,  but 
ooce  the  chantries  shall  be  assimilated  in  the  important  point 
rf  taxation,  that  objection  and  difficulty  will  disappear,  and 
perfect  equality  will  be  at  once  conceded."  The  assimilation 
di  taxation  was  accordingly  forced  upon  us  and  established, 
but  the  equalUy  has  still  been  withheld.*  We  are  still  as  we 
voe  before,  in  the  miserable  minority  as  regards  Representation, 
of  ooe  to  five ! 

It  is  not  our  business  to  dilate  here  on  the  subject  of  the 
Legislative  Union,  or  enter  into  any  discussion  of  its  merits  or 
demerits.  But  we  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  few  people, 
£0  matter  how  they  approve  of  it  and  desire  its  maintenancCi 
cow  refuse  to  admit  that  in  many  points  it  inflicted  injustice. 
la  none  more  so  thau  in  the  inadequate  representation  it  gave 
ts  Ireland.  At  the  moment  we  write  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
mt  Uias  respectively  represented  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

House  of  Lords.         (Spiritual  and  Temporal,) 
Great  Britain,  405  Ireland,  3£  (about  as  I  to  13) 

House  of  Commons. 

Great  Britain,  553  Ireland.  105  (as  1  to  5) 

On  this  disi)arity  in  the  Upper  House  we  say  nothingi  as 
Peerage -Reform  is  not  a  question  of  the  day,  whatever  it  may 
become  before  very  long.  We  merely  give  the  respective 
figures  for  each  country,  in  order  to  shew  that  even  if  the  Irish 
Representative  Peers  were  all  imbued  with  Irish  feelings,  their 
numbers  are  too  few  to  enable  them  to  supplement  to  the  de* 
fieiency  of  Irish  influence  and  power  in  the  Commons. 

Loid  Gastlereagh  in  1800  established  as  the  basis  on  which 
to  calculate  the  future  proportionate  representation  of  Ireland, 
the  following  comparative  scale,  deducing  from  it  the  figures 
Kt  down  below  :— 

For  Population  ...  202  Members'^ 

Exports  ....  100        „        I 

Imports  ....  93         „         (    The  mean  of  these 

Bevenue  ....       89        „        |  quantities  gives  108 1 


if 
tf 
If 


Total        434 


*  Similar  appeals  are  made  to  us  in  reference  to  the  Vice-Royalty  ; 
ind  if  IrishmeD  be  weak  enough  to  yield  to  them  and  consent  to  the 
tboUtion  of  it,  the  result  wiU  und  ubtedly  be  the  same.    There  wiU  bo 
BO  raedet  of  compensation. 
19 
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These  bases  of  coropaiation  were  mach  contesied  at  the 
time^  and  are  now  acknowledged  to  have  been  very  unfairly 
stated  as  against  Ireland.  Still,  even  according  to  thenii  we 
were  entitled  to  108  Members.  Yet  we  got  but  100,  and 
the  Beform  Bill  of  1832,  gave  us  onlj  6  more,  thereby  atill 
leaving  us,  (as  we  are  to  this  day,)  deprived  of  S  Members,  to 
which  additional  number  we  were  entitled  even  on  the  defective 
and  unfair  bases  taken  at  the  Union. 

If,  at  the  present  day,  it  will  be  said  that  this  injustice  should 
nut  be  remedied,  the  declaration  will  amount  to  an  explicit 
confession  that  the  Union  has  failed  to  benefit  Ireland ;  wbea 
on  the  four  points  mentioned  above,  her  proportion  to  that 
of  England  has  not  risen  higher  than  it  was  in  1800. 

And  supposing  that  it  has  not  done  so,  ought  we  not  to 
get  at  any  rate  the  three  needed  to  make  up  the  Union 
number  of  1 08. 

It  is  impossible  now-a*day8  to  make  a  new  calculation  of 
this  kind  upon  the  four  points,  or  bases,  mentioned  above. 
Since  1825 — that  is  to  say,  for  nearly  33  years — there  have 
been  no  separate  accounts  kept  of  the  trade  between  the  two 
countries,  save  as  regards  a  very  few  articles ;  and  as  that 
trade  includes  not  only  the  home  produce  and  manufacture  of 
each  for  mutual  consumption,  but  (as  regards  Ireland)  the 
greater  part  of  her  foreign  trade,  both  of  import  and  export, 
it  will  be  at  once  seen  that  trade  and  commerce  cannot  enter 
into  the  new  calculation.  Population  and  contributions  to  the 
public  Revenue  can,  however,  still  be  used  for  the  purpose, 
and  very  sufficient  elements  of  comparison  they  unquestiouably 
are.  Ju  reference  to  the  first  of  them,  viz  :  |)opulation,  Ire- 
land is  of  course  at  a  great  disadvantage  at  present;  famine 
and  the  Hill progremng  emigration,  having  reduced  her  num- 
bers to  what  they  were  thirty  years  ago,  or  six  millions ; 
whereas,  the  population  of  Great  Britain  has  risen  in  the  inter- 
val, from  ]  8  to,  at  leaat,  26  millious*  Still,  even  under  this  dis- 
advantage, the  calculation  will  prove  our  case,  especially  as,  in 
reference  to  the  other  element  of  comparison,  that  of  taxation, 
we  can  shew  even  a  stronger  claim  than  ever  before — our 
taxation  having  now  for  six  years  back,  been  equahzed  with 
that  of  Great  Britain,  a  state  of  things  which  did  not  exist 
when  last  the  question  of  proportionate  representation  vi'as 
mooted. 

In  fact,  the  element  of  numbers  of  the  respective  populations 
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if  by  no  means  essential  to  the  comparison.  An  axiom  of  the 
Cnistitotion  points  out  plainly  the  single  consideration  of 
r^tfnl  importance.  That  "  Taxation  should  be  founded 
■poa  Bepresentation^"  is  one  of  the  best  recognized  and  firmest 
ealabbshed  principles  of  the  Constitution.  Applying  this 
CDom  to  the  case  before  us,  we  have  a  right  to  say  and  to  de- 
naiid,  that  as  Ireland  has  bnt  the  one-sixth  of  the  Imperial 
Bepreientation,  she  ought  to  hare  but  the  one-sixth  of  the  Im*^ 

Cial  Taxation.  Bat  out  of  the  sixty  millions  or  thereabouts^  of 
perial  Bevenne,  we  pay  equally  with  Great  Britain  to  taxes 
producing  at  the  least,  fifty-five  millions,  or  ll-12ths  of  the 
vhole.  We  should,  therefore,  have  a  number  of  Aepresenta- 
tifes  in  a  corresponding  ratio,  that  is  to  say,  as  eleven  to 
tRlre,  or  808  members  for  Ireland,  and  820  for  Great  Britain. 
is  ve  have  nothing  like  this  proportion,  the  Constitution  is 
^isAj  violated  by  the  overweening  amount  of  taxation  imposed 
flpon  us. 

There  is  no  hope,  however,  for  justice  being  done  us,  either 
bj  redaction  of  taxation  to  its  proper  proportion  with  our  existing 
qaota  of  BiCpresentatives,  nor  on  the  other  hand,  by  increasing 
the  Utter  to  the  number  above  shewn  to  be  our  right.  Eng- 
land is  strong,  and  we  are  weak ;  and  the  weak  always  go  to 
the  walL  We  most  only  lower  our  tone  and  humbly  beg  a 
nrinor  concession.  We  must  admit  the  respective  amounts  of 
popohtion  into  the  calculation,  and  it  wiU  then  stand  thus, 
n: — 

Ireland.  Great  Britain,    Ireland.    Great  Britain. 

Population  as    I         to  5  109  549 

Taxation     as    11       to  12  308  320 


417  869 


Mean  of  these  2  Proportions  203  435 

Two  hundred  and  three  Members  for  Ireland,  four  hundred 
and  thirty-five  Members  for  Great  Britain.  To  this,  at  any 
rate,  we  are  entitled,  yet  assuredly  shall  not  get  this.  Even 
the  additional  iiree,  which  the  Union-calculation  would  entitle 
IS  to  use  upon  our  existing  quota  of  105,  we  shall  not  get, 
nnkss  we  bestir  ourselves,  and  do  so  heartily  and  at  once  !  But 
anfurtunately,  there  is  little  hope  of  our  doing  so,  disheartened, 
distracted,  divided  as  we  are  I 
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There  have  beeir  rumours  of  a  scheme  of  re-distribation 
throughout  the  entire  of  the  United  Ringdon,  of  its  represent- 
tatioD  in  tlic  lower  House  of  Parliament.  So  far  as  these 
rumours  took  anything  of  a  consistent  form^  they  involved 
changes  of  great  and  very  injurious  importance  for  Ireland. 
Her  scant  and  insufficient  number  of  Members  was  to  be 
diminished,  instead  of  being  (as  it  ought  to  be)  increased ; 
and  an  arbitrary  shifting,  or  shuffling  about  of  her  remaining 
£epTe:<entativeSy  was  to  be  practised,  tending  on  the  whole  to 
weaken  the  liberal  and  popular  interest,  and  throw  the  prepon- 
derance into  the  opposite  scale.  But  this  most  unjust  and 
outrngeous  scheme  appears  to  have  fallen  still-born,  and  we 
trust  will  be  heard  of  no  more.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  that 
it  ever  was  spoken  of  at  all,  should  act  as  a  warning  to  Irish 
Eeformers,  and  as  an  incentive  to  active  preparation  for  the 
parliamentary  campaign  of  next  year ;  when  according  to  the 
assurances  of  Whig  and  Tory  alike,  a  general  plan  of  Par- 
liamentary Beform  is  to  be  among  the  first  and  leading  measures 
of  the  Session,  We  will  intrude  upon  them  only  one  short 
counsel,  and  that  is,  not  to  commit  the  mistake  in  political 
strategy  of  merely  standing  on  the  defensive,  but  to  make  a 
buld  forward  movement,  and  demand  that  members  be  allotted 
to  several  towns  of  considerable  population  in  Ireland,  which 
are  at  present  unrepresented,  and  that  this  be  done,  not  only 
without  taking  away  from  the  number  of  Kepresentatives  of 
the  Irish  counties  and  larger  cities,  but  simultaneously  with 
an  addition  of  Members  to  such  of  the  latter  as  may  appear 
in  comparison  with  Great  Britain,  to  have  a  right  to  auch 
addition. 

A  glance  at  the  lists  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  Thomas 
Directory,  where  the  names  of  the  Members,  the  places  they 
sit  for,  the  number  of  population  of  each,  and  the  number  of 
voters,  are  all  set  out  for  the  three  Countries,  will  enable  the 
most  casual  observer  to  see  the  extent  of  the  injustice  done  us 
in  the  existing  allocation  of  Kepresentatives.  The  following 
are  a  few  cases  taken  nearly  at  random  from  among  the  Coun- 
ties in  England  and  Ireland  : — 

Englisb  Counties.    Memben.    Population.    Irish  ConntiM.        Members.  *  Population. 
Cambridgeshire,         3       185,181 


BuckiDghamshire,     3  165,554 

Dorsetshire,               3  184,207 

Hereford  Co.             3  115,489 

Northumberland  Co.  4  300,000 

Hertford  Co.,            3  167,298 


Antrim  Co.,  2  250,355 

Cork  Co.,  2  551,152 

Down  Co.,  2  3J  7,778 

Tyrone  Co..  2  251,869 

Tipperary  Co.,  2  323,829 

Kerry  Co.,  2  238,241 
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It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  the  case  of  the  Trish  Counties 
JB  tlie  foregoing  table,  that  their  respective  amounts  of  popula- 
tkxi,are  set  down,  as  they  have  been  estimated  since  the  great 
imot  and  emigration,  and  that  therefore  the  injustice  done 
tbeai  in  the  comparative  apportionment  of  Representatives  in 
ls32,  although  yet  very  flagrant,  was  still  more  outrageous, 
before  the  population  of  those  counties,  as  of  so  much  of  the 
ml  of  Ireland,  was  thinned  and  wasted  down  to  what  it  is  at 
{feseut. 

In  reference  to  the  towns  and  boroughs,  the  following  will 
pt  aa  idea  of  the  comparative  state  of  things. 


T«|i«>d, 

Xemlwn. 

Popalation. 

Ireland.          Members.        Population. 

AadoTer, 

2 

5,359 

Tralee,                 1 

13,759 

BanifUplet 

2 

1,000 

Wexford,              ] 

12,819 

!?«i£ewater, 
Zfcsbam, 

2 

5,724 

Londonderry, 

I               19,604 

2 

4,605 

Drogbeda, 

I               16,845 

Iirwich, 

2 

4,400 

Kilkenny,              ^ 

I               19,973 

fiiniton. 

2 

3,420 

Sligo. 

I                13,62T 

Ltmifigton, 

2 

5,260 

Bonis, 

1               12,165 

Tietibrd, 

2 

4,074 

Clonmel, 

I                14,707 

ToUKSt, 

2 

3,828 

Youghal, 

1                 9,211 

Wells,    ' 

2 

4,736 

Dundalk, 

1                 9,841 

These  are  only  a  few  specimens  out  of,  as  every  one  knows, 
a  multitude  of  cases  of  the  grossest  injustice  towards  Ireland, 
in  the  distribution  of  members  between  the  two  countries. 
Iliej  do  not  illustrate  excepfious,  but  the  general  rule  itself, 
tbt  prevails  and  has  prevailed  in  reference  to  that  distribution. 

The  under-mentioned  towns  in  Ireland,  having  a  population 
of  or  exceeding  six  thousand,  are  totally  unrepresented,  and 
Barnstaple,  Honiton,  Totness,  Thetford,  Harwich,  &c.,  might 
veil  spare  them  one  member  eacA, 

Tovna. 

CidUn,     ... 

Cirrickfergus, 

Ctfrick-on-Soir, 

Castlebar, 

QftecDstown, 

Fermoj, 

Although  the  English  Reformers  have  no  such  grievances 
as  ours  to  complain  of,  it  will  be  seen  from  the  following  ex* 
trwt  from  one  of  their  "  Reports  on  the  Franchise,"  that  they 
&rebj  no  means  content  with  the  present  state  of  things. 

"The present  representation  in  parliament  is  neither  based  on 
IK^alition,  property,  nor  character.     The  Hou.se  of  Commons  is 


Popolation. 

Towns. 

Population. 

6,000 

Loughrea, 

6,400 

8,800 

Nenagh, 

8,600 

10,000 

Parsonstown, 

6,700 

6,000 

Tipperary, 

6,980 

7,200 

Thurles, 

7,250 

7,150 

Tullamore, 

6,500 

7.300 

Tuam, 

6,000 
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suppoiied  to  represent  the  entire  people,  but  not  more  than  one  in 
eight  have  the  right  of  suffrage  at  all.  There  are  in  the  House  of 
Commons  330  merobprs,  representing  an  aggregate  population  of 
3,120,000  persons,  while  a  minority  of  328  members  represent 
23|873,000  of  the  population.  The  position  of  the  population  return- 
ing the  majority  is  that  of  having  one  member  for  every  9,400  per- 
sons, while  the  minority  have  but  one  member  for  every  73,600 
persons.  The  present  representation  consisted  of  330  members 
returned  by  180,000  electors.  Then,  as  to  property,  the  annual 
rateable  value  of  that  represented  by  the  330  members  is  but 
£6,200,000,  while  the  rateable  value  of  the  property  represented  by 
the  328  members  is  £78,800,000.  How  is  Lord  Derby  to  deal  ^ith 
these  facts  ?" 

Of  any  change,  however,  in  these  respects  during  the  present 
Session,  the  English  fleforiners  do  not  seem  to  entertain  an 
expectation.  The  extreme  Badicals  amongst  them  have  been, 
through  their  newspapers,  endeavouring  to  coax  and  coquet, 
with  Lord  Derby,  since  his  accession  to  ofiBce ;  but  as  might 
be  expected,  the  noble  Lord,  though  willing  enough  to  avail 
himself  of  their  little  rancune  towards  Lord  Falmerston,  does 
not  choose  for  the  sake  of  such  support  as  in  their  fretful  cap- 
rice they  can  afford  him,  to  give  mortal  offence  to  his  party,  by 
opening  up  once  more  the  sluices  of  reform. 

Tiie  subjoined  passages  from  a  Beport  of  the  *^  Birmingham 
£eform  Deputation,"  deputed  to  consult  with  the  Liberal 
members  of  Parliament  in  London,  upon  the  practicability  of 
bringing  in  a  measure  of  Parliamentary  Beform,  during  the 
present  Session,  will  shew  that  we  do  not  speak  without  book, 
in  stating  that  there  is  no  longer  an  expectation  of  such  a  step. 

*'  Istly. — The  Liberal  section  of  the  House  is  disjointed;  it  has  no 
constructive  unity  of  action.  Occasionally  powerful  to  overthrow,  it 
is  powerless  to  construct.  The  short  time  that  many  of  its  members 
have  been  in  Parliament,  the  want  of  a  rallying  cry,  as  in  1831  and 
1848,  the  absence  of  any  glaring  abuse,  the  apathy  of  the  public,  ti^e 
absorbing  nature  of  the  war- question,  the  natural  aversion  there  is 
to  a  dissolution,  all  have  their  influence  in  deterring  the  Radicals 
from  active  co-operation.  Isolated  motions  for  shreds  of  Reform  are 
occasionally  brought  before  the  House ;  but  no  one  dreams  of  united 
action  for  or^nic  change. 

*'  2ndly.-- The  advanced  party  have  no  leader.  At  present  the 
majority  of  them  cluster  round  the  standard  of  either  Palmerston 
or  Russell.  But  a  large  number  believe  in  neither.  One  other  man 
they  would  follow,  but  this  session  at  least  he  will  not  take  active 
measures  to  organize  a  party.  We  refer  to  John  Bright,  our  own 
Representative.    His  day  will  come,  we  have  confidence,  but  not  yet. 

Srdly. — Perhaps  the  most  conclusive  argument  against  the  hope  of 
the  Bill  this  year,  is  that  it  must  be  the  work  of  a  government. 
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Noprirate  member  coald  command  the  time  and  information  neces- 
larj  to  a  re-construction  of  our  electoral  system.  It  must  be  done 
by  those  having'  the  reins  of  power  ;  who  have  the  official  re- 
80Qro»  and  highest  legal  knowledge  of  the  country  at  their  disposal." 

This  is  very  uncheery,  and  yet  it  is  all  very  trae.  The 
LfoeraU  of  the  House  are  but  too  surely  a  disjointed  body, 
if  indeed  they  are  to  be  called  a  body  at  all^  in  the  sense  of 
matoal  coherence  and  association.  Tne  old  comparison  of  a 
rcpe  of  sand  ia  far  more  applicable  and  more  correct.  Lord  Pal- 
iserston  has  ii^  party^andLord  John  Bussell  can  boast  of  his,  and 
d-^en  there  are  two  other  parties  to  be  taken  into  account — one 
voj small  indeed^but  occasionally  making  itself  felt  in  the  squab- 
bles of  the  larger  sections — the  party  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
Uagaire^ — and  the  other  most  formidable  from  its  including 
neh  roeu  as  Ck)bden»  Bright,  Milner  Oibson,  and  Boebuck. 
7e  are^  perhaps,  scarcely  warranted  in  classing  the  little  knot  of 
Gnbamites  and  Gladstonites — the  remnant  of  the  once  mighty 
fuUowing  of  Peel — among  the  sections  of  Liberals,  and  yet  tneir 
iofluence  o?erthe  proceedings  of  the  latter  is  very^reat,  and  al- 
tboogh  an  additional  difficulty  in  the  way  of  effective  concert  in 
Liberal  councils,  is  created  by  the  uncertainty  as  to  how  they  will 
rote  on  particular  emergencies,  they  have  occasionally  given  very 
valuable  aid  against  the  Conservative  enemy.  With  these  five 
independent  commands,  it  is  impossible  to  have  a  well-ordered 
army;  and  the  energies  that  ought  to  be  combined  against  the 
small,  but  compact  and  disciplined  cohort  of  Toryism  in  front, 
are  too  often  wasted  in  internal  divisions,  or  bafned  by  mutual 
jealousies  and  distrust.  Lords  Palmerston  and  John  Bussell, 
are  contending  for  the  Premiership,  and  each  alike  refuses  to 
tolerate  a  rival  near  the  throne.  The  Whig  partv  are  eager  to 
regain  and  re-establish  their  monopoly  of  office,  while  the 
Peelite  party  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  advanced  Badical  on 
the  other,  is  each  on  its  own  account,  struggling  to  put 
as  end  for  ever  to  that  monopoly.  Then  upon  the  nature,  the 
extent,  the  principles,  and  all  the  leading  details  of  Reform, 
these  several  parties  are  further  divided  and  indeed  mb-divided. 
And  finally,  upon  the  question  of  England's  foreign  policy, 
there  ia  an  equal  amount  and  weight  of  differeuce  and  dissen- 
sion. With  all  these  elements  of  discord,  who  shall  say  when 
what  is  called  **  the  great  Liberal  Party/'  will  again  be  in  a 
condition  for  battle,  or  how  unexpectedly  long  a  lease  Lord 
Derby  may  not  have  of  power ! 
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The  time  when  the  Liberals  will  rally  again,  and  rally  for 
Keform,  is  a  question  not  very  easily  to  be  answered  or  predi- 
cated of.  But  another^  a  greater  and  far  more  difBcult  question, 
is,  what  is  to  be  the  extent  and  probable  operation  of  the 
Beform-measure  to  be  proposed  ?  The  nature  of  the  franchise 
itself,  the  manner  of  exercising  it^  and  the  allocation  of  Repre- 
sentatives, are  ail  highly  important  points  for  consideration  and 
discussion ;  but  paramount  to  them  and  to  every  thing  else  is 
the  consideration  of  the  end,  the  object,  the  ultimate  tendency 
and  effect  of  the  measure.  It  is  quite  evident  from  what  we 
have  quoted  of  Whig  and  Tory  opinions  on  the  subject,  that 
their  only  and  common  aim  is,  to  depart  as  little  as  possible 
from  the  existing  state  of  things,  and  to  maintain  as  far  as 
possible  (and  if  possible  to  increase)  the  power  and  influence 
of  the  aristocratic  element  in  the  British  Constitution.  We 
have  also  quoted  from  certain  organs  of  the  Badieal  party 
enough  to  show  that  they  are  equally  intent  on  making  the 
balance  of  power  incline  towards  democracy.  Our  former 
quotations,  however,  from  their  manifesto  having  been  mainly 
directed  to  exhibit  their  views  of  the  means  (viz.,  the  increase 
of  the  popular  franchise  and  the  taking  of  votes,  by  secret 
Ballot)  we  shall  quote  from  it  again  in  further  and  more  special 
illustration  of  the  great  end  for  which  they  proclaim  themselves 
to  be  laboring. 

"  To  those  who  would  pourtray  the  multiform  mischiefs  flowing 
from  Oligarchical  Legislation,  the  only  difficulty  is  selection.  The 
giant  mischief,  however,  is  sufficiently  prominent — Excessive  Taxation. 
Tyranny  in  its  grosser  forms  has  shrunk  before  the  slow  progress  of 
public  opinion.  Open  Bapine  can  no  longer  be  fa&zarded,  she  must 
now  take  the  shape  of  taxation. 

Of  British  Taxation  it  may  safely  be  said,  that  nothing  approaching 
to  it  is  recorded  in  history.  When  the  Romans  were  masters  of  the 
world,  the  highest  taxation  under  their  emperors  never  exceeded  two 
thirds  of  the  sums  now  annually  wrung  from  the  toil  of  a  few  mil- 
lions of  Englishmen.  So  appalling  has  been  its  growth^  that  the 
sums  paid  to  Tax- Collectors  are  now  more  than  the  whole  revenue 
of  Queen  Anne  ;  and  more  than  twice  that  of  the  much  vituperated 
Stuarts.  When  a  minister  is  invested  with  the  patronage  of  such  an 
enormous  expenditurci  to  talk  of  public  liberty  is  a  farce.  The  more 
distinctive  forms  may  be  cunningly  maintidned — municipal  government 
may  exist^ustice  be  in  certain  cases  administered.  These,  boweveri 
are  only  employed  to  cover  the  corruption  and  depravity  within. 

When  the  means  of  comfort  and  independence  are  taken  from  an 
industrious  people  to  this  astonishing  extent,  the  consequences  are 
the  tame   whether  the  end  be  obtained  by  force  or  fraud.    These 
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eoBse^aeneet  are  the  maiDtenance  of  a  landed  and  moneyed  oligarchy, 
viM^  vitbont  seeming  so  to  do,  in  reality  rule  everything— the  en- 
riduiig  a  few  at  the  expense  of  millions — and  an  aristocratic  mo- 
sopdy  of  every  scarce  of  honor  and  emoluments  that  can  possibly  be 
aooopolised ;  while  the  toiling  masses  from  whom  all  this  comes, 
osT  be  accurately  likened  to  men  placed  on  a  tread  mill,  who  toil  in- 
cesssiitJy  withont  advancing  one'  step,  but  whose  toil  grinds  abun- 
daaoe  for  those  who  set  them  there.         •  •  •  • 

*  «  •  *  •»  »  * 

In  addition,  an  insidious  policy  has  been  adopted  by  a  certain 
portioQ  of  the  press  of  this  county,  which,  while  it  tolerates  and  en- 
coarages  the  discussion  of  abstract  political  truths,  only  does  so  up« 
00  the  well  .understood  condition  that  the  vulnerable  parts  of  the 
fjttem  shall  not  be  touched. 

#  •  «  *  «  *  * 

It  is  this  policy  which  prompts  this  section  of  the  press  to  boast 
fcfpetually  of  the  national  wealth  and  high  civilization,  while  the  coun« 
CT  is  covered  with  work-houses,  rivalling  castles  in  size ; — while  a 
guette  is  published  which,  instead  of  recording  three  or  four  bank- 
rvptcies  in  the  year,  as  was  the  case  before  the  revolution  of  1688,now 
records  on  an  average  more  than  three  a  day ; — whilst  the  kingdom 
is«o  prolific  of  crime,  that  the  gaols  and  penal  colonies  cannot  contain 
the  convicts;  and  immorality  has  so  pervaded  all  ranks,  that  the  le- 
pslature  itself  now  helps  to  find  materials  for  the  criminal  calendar. 
UW  this  policy  too,  which  prescribes  education  and  cheap  literature 
IS  the  panacea  for  this  epidemic  of  crime,  not  appearing  to  see  that 
these  must  tend  rather  to  stimulate  than  to  decrease  vice,  by  rendering 
meo  more  keenly  sensible  of  the  privations  and  hardships  of  their  po- 
iitioD,and  givingthemataste  for  refinements,  which  whilst  they  envy 
tbem  in  others,  they  have  neither  means  nor  hope  of  realising  for 
themselves."        ••••••• 

Mr.  Bright,  the  popalar  and  very  able  member  for  Man- 
cbester,  gives  the  foliowing  endorsement  as  it  were,  to  some  of 
the  most  advanced  opinions,  just  quoted  from  the  manifesto  of 
the  Northern  Eeform  Union.  Writing  in  answer  to  an  "  ad- 
dress from  the  unemployed  of  Birmingham,'*  he  says : — 

**!  confess  I  see  no  remedy  for  your  distresses,  so  long  as  we  find 
ov  Taxes  constantly  on  the  increase,  and  our  national  expenses  aug- 
iBeDting.  We  now  spend  twenty  millions  more  than  we  did  a  few 
veirs  back,  and  military  expenses  have  doubled  since  1835.  This 
jeir  we  shall  have  to  raise  fifty  millions  more  than  the  revenue  of 
tfas  United  States.     We  should  compel  a  more  economical  govern - 


neot.'' 


Doirn  with  the  oligarchy  I  Cut  down  to  the  quick,  the 
enormoQs  public  expenditure,  the  management  and  attendant 
patrcaage  of  which  has  given  them  such  power,  weight  and 
iuflaence.     Extend  the  Francliise  till  it  embrace  the  whole  of 
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the  cladses  below  them,  and  shield  its  exercise  with  the  secret 
Ballot,  and  thus  muster  together  and  send  forward  into  action 
the  army  of  democmcy,  then  become  irresistible  by  the  com- 
bined effect  of  its  enormoas  numbers  and  the  destruction  of  the 
enemy's  intrenchments  I    This  is  what  the  radicals  of  England 
aim  at,  and  the  true  and  indeed  openly  declared  meaning  of 
their  agitation.     And  as  all  this  could  not  but  reeult'finally  in 
a  republic,  the  cry  of  '*  down  with  the  monarchy*  is  in  fact  to 
be  understood  when  we  hear  that  of  "down  with  the  oligarchy !" 
Whether  to  this  complexion  of  state  affairs  we  shall  come  at 
last,  or  to  the  other  alternative  of  Napoleon  the  First's  prophecy, 
CoMaciism,  i.  e.  government  savouring  of  Kussian  Autocracy, 
is  a  problem  the  solution  of  which  we   shall  not  attempt. 
Meanwhile  for  the  present,  oligarchy  seems  to  entertain  no 
intention  or  idea  whatever  of  letting  itself  be  '*  put  doi»n,"and 
h  fortiori  will  not  consent  to  see  Ihe  monarchy  put  down.    And 
doubtless  they  are  strong  to  resist.    Strong  not  merely  in 
constituted,  well  organized  and  well  buttressed  authority,  and 
effective  physical  power,  but  in  what  is  so  potent  with  English- 
men, the  moral  force  of  old  established  custom  and  traditionary 
honor.    And  they  have  yet  another  and  adventitious  source  of 
strength  which  has  been  pointed  out  by  Lord  John  Russell  in 
one  of  his  most  favourite  apopth^ms,  viz.  that  *<  while  the 
aristocratic  order  in  other  countries  has,  (from  its  inaccessability) 
been  the  despair  of  the  classes  beneath  it,*'  the  aristocracy  of 
these  countries  is  ^'  the  hope*^  of  the  same  classes  with  us.    The 
detailed  meaning  of  his  apopthegm  plainly  is,  that  the  accessi- 
bility of  aristocratic  grades  amongst  us  to  the  successful  pro- 
fessional man,  commercialist,  or  industrialist,  enlists  to  a  great 
extent  their  feelings  and  wishes  in  favour  of  an  order  thus 
placing  its  honors  and  privileges  within  reach  of  energy  and 
ability  irrespective  of  birth  and  connexion.    But  however  true 
all  this  may  be,  we  must  not  exaggerate  its  value,  nor  omit  to 
take  seriously  into  account  the  daily  growing  spirit  of  exaction 
and  encroachment  now  pervading  our  democracy  at  home,  and 
making  its  members  less  and  less  inclined  as  time  goes  on,  to 
be  propitiated  by  a  few  occasional  promotions  from  their  ranks. 
It  is  no  answer  to  the  apprehensions  suggested  by  this  con- 
sideration, to  tell  us  that  this  exacerbation  of  the  democratic 
spirit  at  home,  is  but  a  reflex  and  a  consequence  of  the  extra- 
vagance of  the  same  spirit  abroad.     On  the  contrary,  we  have 
therefore  the  more  ground  for  alarm.     It  is  not  the  usual  habit 
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of  foglisbiDeD  to  be  impressionable  by  foreign  influences.  The 
stunlioess  of  the  native  character^  their  very  prejudices,  tend 
all  the  other  way ;  and  have  in  a  hundred  instances  that  might 
be  cited,  absolutely  interfered  to  prevent,  or  at  any  rate  to 
itkj,  improveinents,  where  the  first  idea  or  example  of  them 
•ad  derived  from  abroad.  Tlie  unusual  impressiouability  or 
^asceulibiiity  in  the  present  case  can  therefore  be  explained 
oalj  by  attributing  it  (with  but  too  much  probability)  to  the 
spoDtaoeous  fermentation  in  the  popular  mind  of  the  old 
icTolationary  leaven  of  tlie  times  of  the  Commonwealth.  This 
process  is  quite  noticeably  increasing,  instead  of  abating ;  and 
vith  i(  of  course  the  predisposition  to  receive  the  impulses  of 
foreign  propagaudism.  And  the  latter  may,  how  soon  we  know 
9ofi  exchange  its  present  inculcations  by  theory,  for  those  by 
pnctioe  and  example,  in  some  of  the  darkly  but  distinctly  fore- 
skdowed  convulsions  of  Europe. 

How  to  prepare  for  such  an  emergency — an  emergency  that 

tbe  deM  of  a  tingle  man  may  bring  upon  us^-how  to  guard 

sgainst  and  prevent  in  these  countries  rash  and  disastrous  imi- 

utioos  of  the  wild  actions  and  events  then  developing  tbem- 

ttlres  abroad,  ia  the  pressing  difficulty  of  the  moment.    Edu- 

cOioa,  from  which  so  much  was  expected  in  the  way  of  regu- 

ktiog  and  elevating  popular  impulses,  lias  hitherto  acted  as  Mr. 

Bright  and  his  friends  inform  us,  rather  as  a  stimulant  to 

misdoing,  by  rendering  men  more  keenly  sensible  of  the  dis- 

adfantages  of  their  position.    And  taking  the  most  enthusiastic 

fiew  of  it,  its  operation  at  best  can  be  but  slow  and  its  ultimate 

efficiency  remote,  when  it  has  accomplished  so  little  up  to  the 

pnsent  time.     Something  else  more  practical  and  immediately 

to  be  felt,  is  required  by  the  urgency  of  the  time.    Concession 

there  most  be — let  us  speak  it  out,  concession  ou  the  part  of 

those  who  have  hitherto  wielded  the  powers  and  moulded  the 

destinies  of  the  empire.    If  made  in  time,  while  yet  men's 

minds  are  cool,  a  safe  and  wholesome  limit  for  it  may  be  defined. 

If  obstinately  refused,  there  i$  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  it 

will  have  to  be  made  and  perhaps  before  long,  under  a  pressure 

of  events  that  will  preclude  all  reason  and  argument  save  the 

argament  of  force.    But  be  it  made  now,  or  later,  under  cir- 

camstinces  favorable  for  a  due  consideration  of  the  rights  and 

interests  of  all,  or  under  circumstances  utterly  precluding  it, 

that  concession  must  involve  an  alteration  and  re-adjustment  of 

the  rdations  between  the  various  classes  of  society,  and  that 
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alteration  and  re-adjastroent  cannot  but  bring  us  some  steps 
further  than  we  have  yet  been,  on  the  road  to  democracy. 

In  that  direction  therefore  must  be  the  tendency  of  the  new 
Reform  measure^  and  it  is  for  the  statesmen  of  England  frankly 
to  recognise  and  accept  this  necessity,  and  give  their  ctn'efest 
attention  now  to  the  means  of  rendering  safe  and  consistent 
with  the  maintenance  of  property  and  order,  the  inevitable 
further  developement  of  the  democratic  element  in  the  con- 
stitution. 


Art.  VII.— education  IN  IRELAND. 

1.  Report  of  her  Myesty's  Qmmissianers,  appointed  to 

inquire  into  the  JEndawments,  Funds,  and  Actual  Con- 
dition of  all  Schools  endowed  for  the  purpose  of  Edu- 
cation in  Ireland,  accompanied  by  Minutes  of  Evidence, 
Documents,  and  Tables  of  Schools  and  Endowmtnts. 
Dublin:  printed  by  Alex  Thorn  and  Sons,  for  Her 
Majesty's  Stationery  Office,  1858. 

2.  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  George  Grey,  Bart.,  M.P. 

G,  C.  B.  Her  Majesty's  principal  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department.  By  Archibald  John 
Stephens,  Esq.,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  late  Cominis- 
sionersof  Inquiry  into  the  Endowed  Schools  of  Ireland. 
London :  printed  by  Eyre  and  Spottiswood,  Printers 
to  the  Queen's  most  excellent  Majesty,  1858. 

3.  National  Education  in  Ireland.     By  William  Dwyer 

Ferguson,  L.L.D.,  lately  Assistant  Commissioner, 
Endowed  Schools  Commissioner.  London  :  Seely  and 
Co.  1858. 

The  Beport  of  «the  Endowed  Schools  Commission  is  at 
length  before  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  taken  along 
with  the  evidence  and  statistics  upon  which  it  is  founded, 
may  be  treated  as  a  book  of  authority  upon  educational 
subjects.    It  u  scarcely  njattcr  of  regret  that  all  the  Com- 
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mJsiQnera  should  not  have  signed  the  Report,  although  to 
tame  this  wiU  appear  a  miacarriaffe  of  the  Commission.  The 
trath  is,  that  in  exchange  for  the  signatures  of  two  Com- 
miisioners,  we  obtain  their  indiyidusd  opinions,  which  are 
ihos  braoght  under  public  review,  and  in  this  way  no  as- 
pect of  the  inquiry  conducted  by  them,  is  shut  out  from  the 
pabfic  by  consents  and  compromises  to  which  the  public 
could  not  be  a  party.  When  the  Commission  was  appointed 
itsinquiries  were  not  generally  understood  to  have  so  wide 
a  range  as  was  opened  to  them  in  the  course  of  the  proceed- 
iDgs.  The  words  of  the  Commission  were,  it  is  true,  suf- 
fieieotly  large  to  include  every  description  of  educational 
ffidowment,  public  or  private,  but  no  one  anticipated  an 
iaquiry  into  any  endowments  which  had  not  previously 
eiracted  public  interest.  It  was  principally  with  reference 
tuihe  Boyal  and  Diocesan  schools,  or  to  the  more  consid- 
erable private  endowments,  like  those  upon  the  foundation 
<>r  Erasmus  Smith,  that  information  was  sought  by  the 
public.  Usage  in  fact  had  for  many  years  past  affixed  a 
ppularmeaningto  the  term, "  Endowed  Schools,"  and  limited 
its  application  to  schools,  in  connexion  with  one  board  in  par- 
tfeolar,  whose  familiar  name  is  borrowed  from  its  place  of 
meetiog,  Clare-street.  Indeed  the  jurisdiction  of  that  Board 
had  been  extended  by  acts  of  Parliament  to  many  schools  of 
private  institution,  and  had  the  inquiry  been  confined  by 
the  terms  of  the  Commission  to  the  trusts  administered  by 
that  Board  alone,  it  was  felt  that  the  duties  of  the  Commis- 
sioners would  still  have  been  laborious  and  profitable.  The 
Commissioners,  however,  rightly  acted  upon  a  more  compre- 
hensive notion  of  their  duties,  and  although  to  many  they 
amy  appear  to  have  travelled  a  field  of  me  object  of  the 
Conmdssion,  they  will  be  found  upon  examination  to  have 
kept  within  the  verge  of  their  authority.  They  were 
directed  to  apply  their  inquiries  to  the  actual  state  and  con- 
dition of  all  schools  endowed  for  the  purpose  of  education 
in  Ireland,  and  to  the  management  of  the  funds  **  given, 
granted,  or  applied  "  for  their  support.  Under  a  strict  in- 
terpretation of  this  power  it  would  have  been  competent  for 
the  Commissioners  to  found  a  jurisdiction  upon  the  grant 
or  donation  of  any  sum  however  small,  and  to  bring  tho 
ficbool  which  bad  been  or  should  have  been  its  recipient 
within  the  scope  of  their  inquiries.     The  Commissioners 
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may  now  be  taken  to  haye  treated  these  ^ords  as  intended 
to  mcilitate  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  and  to  cover  any 
variety  of  inquiries  they  might  find  it  desirable  to  institote, 
but  not  to  limit  their  discretion  by  defining  what  was 
to  be  understood  as  an  endowment.  Accordingly  they 
adopted  the  principle  of  not  considering  any  bequest  of  less 
than  £100,  unaccompanied  by  directions  to  invest,  as  con- 
stituting an  endowment  that  they  should  inquire  into.  In 
the  case  of  money  left  for  school  building,  or  expended  on 
building  school  houses,  they  did  not  consider  that  alone  as 
constituting  an  endowment,  but  when  the  site  was  per- 
manently secured,  they  took  such  money  into  consideration 
as  affording  means  of  estimating  the  value  of  the  endow- 
ment. The  adoption  of  this  principle  is  mentioned  by  the 
Commissioners  with  especial  reference  to  bequests,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  applied  also  to  the  case  of 
donations ;  and  ''  the  general  principle  to  be  extracted  from 
the  tables  of  endowments  would  seem  to  be,  that  any  sum 
from  whatever  souwe  or  how  trifling  soever,  or  any 
portion  of  land  no  matter  how  small,  if  permanently  se- 
cured to  school  purposes,  should  be  dealt  with  as  an  en- 
dowment. The  practical  application  of  this  principle  had 
an  appearance  of  strain  at  the  outset,  and  to  many  was 
not  quite  intelligible.  Country  school-masters  and  country 
Clergymen,  received  the  news  that  they  were  the  masters 
and  patrons  of  endowed  schools,  with  almost  as  much  sur- 
prise and  incredulity  as  was  shown  by  M.  Jourdain  when 
he  learned  that  he  had  been  speaking  prose  all  his  life,  with- 
out knowing  it  The  effect  of  that  rule,  however,  was  not 
only  to  make  the  country  acquainted  with  numerous  small 
endowments,  the  sum  of  which  is  very  considerable,  but 
to  lay  bare  the  management  of  every  class  of  schools,  and 
every  system  of  education  at  present  existing  in  Ireland. 
This  was  done  in  most  instances  by  sample  onl^,  but  in 
some  cases  by  a  sample  nearly  equal  to  the  bulk.  Thus  upon 
a  rough  estimate  far  more  than  a  moiety  of  the  Church  Sldu- 
cation  Schools,  and  a  large  though  not  equal  proportion  of  the 
National  Schools  was  brought  within  ihe  jurisoiction  of  the 
Commissioners ;  while  several  of  the  schools  of  the  Christian 
Brothers,  and  a  Quite  sufficient  number  of  Convent  Schools, 
were  drawn  under  inspection,  to  warrant  the  public  in 
forming  an  opinion  upon  the  entire  class.  There  is  there- 
fore the  less  reason  to  regret  that  the  labours  of  the  Com- 
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wiasiim  to  far  outgrew  the   Galculations  of  ite  original 

Knotera,  and  doubtless  of  the  Commissioners  themsdves. 
J  have  m  truth  done  the  vroA  of  more  than  one  Com- 
tamoa,  as  far  at  least  as  the  accumulation  and  tabulation  of 
statistics  are  to  be  taken  into  account.  It  may  be  said  without 
czsggiraration,  that  there  is  no  one  class  of  schools^  to  which 
dnr  inquiry  has  been  directed,  which  would  not  of  itself 
hsve  supplied  materials  for  an  investigation  such  as  theirs. 
Tbey  may  all  have  erred  in  their  conclusionsi  and  pro- 
fcsbly  have  done  so ;  the  recommendatians  of  some  may 
be  found  to  be  impracticable,  and  the  objections  of 
ctbera  will  be  treated  as  frivolous ;  but  however  that  may 
If.  the  public  mind  will  have  been  informed  by  the  labours 
tf  the  Commissioners ;  henceforward  there  can  be  no  room 
fcr doubt  or  mvstification  as  to  facts;  the  materials  for 
ijgment  will  be  ready  to  every  man's  hand ;  and  should 
the  public  fail  of  turning  them  to  practical  account,  the 
Uame  will  rest  with  the  public  itself. 

For  some  time  previous  to  the  appointment  of  the  Com- 
miieion  the  public  had  manifested  its  sense  of  an  admitted 
viAt ;  the  want  of  secondary  instruction  for  the  young, 
promoted  by  the  State  according  to  its  obvious  duty.  With 
the  primary  instruction,  supplied  by  the  National  Schools, 
the  natJon  bad  general  reason  to  be  satisfied,  and  it  did  not 
I^ofess  to  have  grounds  of  complaint  against  the  instruction 
supplied  by  the  universities  to  those  for  whom  they  were 
intended.  But  the  State,  it  was  alleged,  had  neglected  its 
dnty  with  r^fard  to  secondary  education,  either  abandoning 
it  dtogetber  to  private  enterprise,  or  encouraging  a  few 
mduly  preferred,  and  exclusive  establishments,  in  fraud  of 
the  general  interests  of  society  and  of  education.  It  also 
oeeinTed  to  tbe  public,  that  notwithstanding  the  protection 
10  given  to  those  establishments,  the  results  might  be  found 
spon  inquiry  to  bear  no  proportion  to  the  bounty  of  the 
State,  even  within  the  limited  range  assigned  to  that  bounty. 
And  further  it  came  to  be  doubted  whether  those  favoured 
sebools  were  as  exclusive  in  their  constitution  rightly  under- 
etoodia  they  had  become  in  practice ;  whether  they  might  not, 
in  the  spiritof  their  eo&stitutioh,  bemade  available  for  general 
instraetion ;  whether  from  having  been  educational 
chtritiee,  they  bad  not  coma  to  be  educational  jobs ;  and 
finally— whether  it  might  not  be  possible  to  restore  them  to 
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their  original  character.  Those  considerations  were  enforced 
as  they  had  perhaps  been  suggested,  by  circumstances 
which  had  a  plain  and  strong  bearing  upon  them.  The 
State,  it  was  contended,  had  within  a  few  years  created  and 
endowed  two  systems,  one  of  primary,  and  the  other  of 
academical  education.  The  third  and  intermediate  system 
was  yet  wanting,  the  supplement  to  the  former,  the 
complement  of  the  latter,  and  without  which  no 
national  system  in  the  broad  sense,  could  be  said  to  exist. 
But  this  was  not  all :  the  State  was  urged  to  deal  with  the 
question,  upon  the  additional  grounds  that  the  State  itself 
had  diminished  the  resources  of  the  country  for  secondary 
education,  and  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  State  conscience 
for  something  like  restitution.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
when  the  National  Schools  first  came  to  be  established,  there 
existed,  throughout  Ireland,  a  number  of  schools  in  which  a 
kind  of  secondary  education  might  be  had  at  small  expense. 
Brinkley's  Primer,  the  Eton  Gitimmar,Tommy  and  Harry, 
Lord  Chesterfield  on  Politeness,  and  Cicero's  Offices,  were 
learned  under  the  same  ferula,  and  not  always  ill.  The  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Schools  caused  the  almost  total  dis- 
appearance of  schools  such  as  we  havementioned,andnothing 
was  done  or  thought  of  to  provide  a  substitute.  Schools  of 
a  superior  description  were  not  of  course  in  any  way  af- 
fected by  the  spread  of  the  National  Schools.  Several  of 
the  State  seminaries,  if  we  may  so  call  the  Boyal  Schools, 
and  several  independent  schools  continued,  aa  they  still 
continue,  to  afford  excellent  intermediate  education,  but  it 
was  only  available  to  those  of  considerable,  even  if  not  of 
affluent,  means.  The  substantial  country  shop-keeper,  the 
improving,  though  not  absolutely  extensive,  farmer,  who 
could  not  afford  to  send  his  sons  to  Portarlington  or  Dungan- 
non  if  Protestants,  or  to  Clongowes  or  Carlow  if  Catho]ics,had 
nothing  better  than  the  National  Schools  at  or  near  their  own 
doors.  Now  those  people,  it  was  argued,  although  thrifty,  and 
perhaps  over  thrifty,  were  by  no  means  averse  to  give 
their  children  the  chance  of  promotion  afforded  by  a  good  edu- 
cation, if  such  were  to  be  had  at  home,  and  within  their  means. 
This  would  be  no  more  than  reasonable  on  the  part  of  men  so 
circumstanced,  and  of  men  whose  well-considered  wishes 
are  entitled  to  as  much  consideration  from  the  State  as  those 
of  any  other  class  in  the  Commonwealth.    They  it  was, 
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onJooUedl J,  or  those  who  acted  in  their  interest,  that  gave 
its  first  impulfie  to  the  movement  which  resulted  in  the 
Commiasioa.  Bnt  then  there  was  no  reason  why  the  in- 
forj  should  be  conducted  in  their  interest  only,  if  other 
jfiterests  might  require  to  be  protected  and  advanced.  There 
WIS  reason  to  believe  not  only  in  the  existence  of  endow- 
ments which  might  be  made  applicable  to  this  and  that 
purpose,  but  in  the  existence  of  endowments  which  had 
either  been  perverted  from  their  legitimate  and  proper  use, 
ts  which  had  been  lost  to  all  intents  and  purposes.  There 
w«s  likely  to  be  question  of  endowments  available  perhaps 
ibr  nse,  at  the  discretion  of  the  State,  but  rendered  unpro? 
dsdive  hy  bad  management.  In  other  cases,  where  the 
$eate  could  not  pretend  to  control  over  the  administration 
i  endowments,  remedial  or  protective  measures  might  be 
f^gsested  for  the  security  and  riffhtftil  application  of  the 
fiiM.  The  system  of  education  administered  under  existing 
fdowments,  and  under  special  classes  of  endowments,  would 
iiitoally  and  necessarily  form  part  of  any  such  inquiry ; 
izid  as  every  class  of  citizen  is  or  ought  to  be  equally 
predoDS  in  the  eyes  of  the  State,  an  endowment  for  the 
rapport  of  a  poor  school  was  equeJly  entitled  to  safety  and 
purity  of  administration,  with  an  endowment  for  a  college 
or  university.  Sinecurism,  and  false  pretence,  and  incapa- 
city and  meanness,  would  require  to  be  stirred  to  their  lowest 
depths,  and  much  conunotion  and  croaking  might  be  ex- 
p^ted  to  ensue. 

Forinstance,  theRev.  Pelobates  Jones,  endowed  master  of  a 
disendowed  school,  would  insist  upon  his  right  to  walk  in  the 
mod,  as  his  worthy  father,  Limnisius,  had  walked  in  the 
mud,  all  the  days  of  nis  life  without  reproach  or  molestation. 
Coofiin  Physignathus  Jones  would  point  to  his  own  round 
diedu  and  sleek  person  as  proof  that  mud  is  a  wholesome  ele- 
ment, and  conaucive  to  the  fullest  development  of  the 
species ;  while  Kraugasides,  the  orator  of  the  family,  would 
K  prepared  to  lift  up  his  voice,  declaring  the  pillars  of  the 
Btate  to  be  embedded  in  the  very  mud  me  Commissioners 
were  seeking  to  disturb ;  and  ready  to  topple  over  in  shorter 
time  than  he  had  taken  to  foretel  it,unless  the  disturbers  were 
todeast  from  their  insane  attempt.  But  there  were  other 
objects  of  inquiry  more  alarming  still.  Corruption,  fraud, 
TOch  of  trust,  negligence  hardly  less  culpable,  jobs  of 
20 
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endless  variety,  and  vested  wrongs  assuming  to  bo  vested 
rights,  were  said  to  have  burrowed  into  and  honeycombed 
the  entire  system  of  endowed  schools.  Meridarpax,  so 
called  from  an  hereditary  habit  of  taking  more  than  his 
share,  had  his  retreat  in  a  back  office,  under  a  board  room,  in 
a  quiet  street,  that  could  only  open  to  an  act  of  Parlia- 
ment. Psicarpax  had  drawn  together  so  many  and  such 
substantial  crumbs  that  he  might  consider  himself  victualled 
for  a  siege,  and  in  a  position  to  fatigue  the  endurance  of 
the  most  patient  mouser.  Artepibulus,  who  ambushed 
for  the  bread  of  the  poor,  was  so  sharp  a  practitione-  that 
no  one  could  tell  where  to  find  him ;  and  Tyroglaphus, 
renowned  for  cheese-paring,  so  far  from  having  incurred 
blame,  was  commended  for  economy ,  beeause  he  quly  pared 
the  scholar's  cheese  for  the  benefit  of  the  master. 

It  was  worth  knowing  whether  all  this  was  the  fact,  and 
accordingly  the  Commissioners  began  their  task  of  in- 
quiry into  the  "  endowments,  funds,  and  actual  condition  of 
all  schools  endowed  for  the  purpose  of  education  in  Ireland." 
The  history  of  the  Commission,  at  all  events,  is  a  subject 
upon  which  the  reis  no  diiFcrenca  of  opinion  amongst 
the  Commissioners,  After  the  preliminary  arrangements, 
they  proeeeed  according  to  the  tenor  of  <heir  patent ;  and 
in  determining  the  schools  to  which  the  inquiry  should 
be  limited  upon  the  principles  above  stated,  recourse  was 
had,  as  appears  from  the  Report,  to  every  authority,  docu- 
mentary or  otherwise,  in  which  mention  was  made  of  an 
endowment  for  educational  purposes.  No  tradition,  how- 
ever obscure,  no  record,  how  loosely  worded,  or  iuformai 
soever,  was  neglected ;  and  the  result  was,  that  although  in 
many  instances  reputed  endowments  failed  of  proof,  there 
were  equallv  numerous  cases  of  endowmeuts,  the  proof  of 
which  but  for  the  inquiry  just  expired  should  have  been 
completely  lost.  The  authorities  referred  to  in  the  first 
instance,  (^nd  cited  in  the  course  of  the  report^  are  given  at 
page  VII. 

Carte,  Life  of  Duke  of  Ormonde,  p.  IQ. 
Charters  i^nd  Letters  Patent  of  King  Charles  L,  pp.  9.  48. 
Charters  and  Letters  Patent  of  King  Charles  II.,  p.  64. 
Charters  and  Letters  Patent  of  King  George  IIL,  p.  15. 
Commissipnerg  for  Auditing  PMhUo  Appounts,  in  London,  Report, 
pp.  152-3. 
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CoBBisfioiiers,  Civil  Service,  BeporU  of,  pp.  198»  200,  d02,  ^06, 

Cflomlssioaers  of  EdacatioD  in  Ireland,  Minute  Book  of,  143.     Be- 

perti  of,  pp.  36,  41,  66.  68, 107,  243. 
Unnbaaoners  of  Irish  Education  Inquirj,  1791,  Report  of^  pp.  8, 

iO,  17,  18,  19.  24,  25,  26.  32,  S3,  34,  35,  38,  40,  41,  42, 49,50, 5), 

54,36,57,  GO,  65,  67,  68,  69,  70,  78,  91,  108,  109,  110,  112,  113, 

114, 115,  116,  117,  143,  144,  145^  146,  154,  156,  162. 
CooBiussioDers  of  Board  of  Education  in  Ireland,  1807-12,  Beports 

3i:  pp.  25,  27,  34,  36,  39,  52,  64,  66,  67,  91,  92,   108,   109,   110, 

112,114,117.  121,  126,  172. 
&ani»ioDef9  of  Inquiry  into  Corporation  of  London,  Beport  of, 

ldS4,p.  165. 
Ceamissioners  of  Irish  Education  Inquiry,  1824-8,  Beports  of,  pp. 

1^  16,  19,  20,  28,  29,  32,  33,  34,  35,  38,  71,  90,   103,   126,  127, 

lis,  130,  176. 
^Sfiininners  (on  Municipal  Corporationsy  Ireland),  Beport  of,  pp. 

1,15a 

rmai,!  hi  oners  of  Public  Becords  in  Ireland,  1810-15,  Reportv  of, 
fh  17,  24. 
Csmittee  of  House  of  Commons  on  Foundation  Schools  and  Edu- 
eat»D  in  Ireland,  1835-8,  Beports  of,  pp.  20,  30,  31,  53,  92,  127. 

Dtfies'  (Sir  John)  "  DisopTerv  of  the  True  Causes  why  Ireland  was 
oerer  entirely  subdued  till  tne  reign  of  James  I.*'  (Dub.  1666, 
3rd  edit.],  p.  24. 

IhMb  University  Calendar  for  1843  and  for  1848>  p*  53. 


Hims's  ^  Hibemica"  (Dub.  1747),  p,  7- 

Iririi  Society,  Concise  View  of  the  Origin,  Constitution,  and  Pro- 

ceediogs  of  the,  (Loud.  1842),  p.  7,  65. 
Appsadiz  to  Case  of,  in  House  of  Lords,  p«  8. 

Josnial  of  House  of  Commons  (Irish),  pp.  10,  12,  13,  15,  16, 19,  90, 

103,104,  115. 
Jevnal  of  Hoose  of  Lords  (Irish),  pp.  8,  12,  18,  14,  16,  25,   104, 

Itt. 

LivB  made  by  ISrasmus  Smith,  p.  64. 
L^ad^  «•  History  of  Ireland,*'  p.  6. 
Lettsrs  Patent  (see  CJiarter$), 
Letters  Boyal  of  King  James  I.,  p.  7,  47. 
Letters  Boyal  of  King  Charles  II.,  p.  48,  49. 
Letters  Royal  of  King  George  III.,  p.  48,  49. 
Lot^li  Records  of  the  Chancery  Bolls,  p.  64. 

Xsia's,  Horace,  Beport  of  an  Educational  Tour  in  Oermaoy* 

Frsnce,  &c.,  jJ-  205.  ^ 

Mffif  8,  Bishop,  ••  History  of  the  Irish  Church,"  p.  33, 

PviiiBaitary  Papers*  pp*  9,  52»  53, 58,  67,  115,  ISO. 
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Patent  Bolls  in  Chancerv,  in  Ireland,  p.  7. 

Register  of  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith's  Schools,  p.  11. 

Keid's,  Bey.  Dr.,  History  of  Presbyterian  Charch  in  Ireland  (3rd 
Ed.,  1853),  D.  8. 

Reports  (see  Commiilee,  Cammissianers,  &c.) 

Report,  Annual,  and  Course  of  Studies  in  the  High  School  of  Edin- 
burgh, during  the  Session  ending  July,  1855,  p.  204. 

Rules  of  Qovernors  of  Erasmus  Smith's  Schools,  p.  65. 

Smith,  Erasmus  (see  Charter,  RuU»,  Laws), 

State  Papers,  published  under  the  authority  of  bis  Mi^esty's  Com- 
mission, 1834  (Vol  III.,  Part  3),  p.  6. 
Strafford  Letters,  p.  10. 

The  CommiBsion  bears  date  the  14th  November  1854, 
and  the  Commissioners  held  their  first  meeting  on  the  28tli 
November,  in  the  same  year.  Having  in  the  first 
instance  directed  that  a  list  of  endowed  schools  should  be 
drafted  from  the  above  authorities,  they  sent  circulars  to 
the  masters  and  trustees  or  patrons  of  the  principal  estab- 
lishments, requiring  information  as  to  certain  particulars, 
and  commonly  received  answers  more  or  less  explicit  from 
the  parties  applied  to.  The  various  educational  boards  also, 
one  only  excepted,  complied  with  the  requisition,  and  that 
one,  the  board  of  the  £rasmuB  Smith  foundation,  absolutely 
refused  to  do,  and  claimed  for  its  schools  an  exemption  by 
charter  from  any  visitation  not  under  express  parliajnentary 
authority. 

It  is  almost,  as  of  course,  to  say  that  the  governors  of 
these  schools  had  very  sufiScient  motives  for  their  resistance, 
as  had  the  Commissioners  on  their  side  for  overcoming  that 
resistance  by  a  special  Act  of  Parliament.  The  act  of  the 
18  and  19  Vic.  cap.  lix.,  was  framed  accordingly  *'  to  facili- 
tate inquiries  of  Commissioners  of  endowed  schools  in 
Ireland ;"  and  the  Commissioners  took  advantage  of  its 
passage  to  introduce  a  clause  for  the  appointment  of  assis- 
tant Cominissioners,  whose  authority  as  to  the  inspection  of 
schools,  and  examination  of  witnesses  under  the  direction  of 
the  principal  Commissioners,  was  made  identical  with  that 
of  the  latter.  The  special  reports  of  these  gentlemen 
jGbrm  an  important  feature  in  the  proceeding  of  the  Com- 
mission. Pending  the  passing  of  the  act  the  Commission 
proceeded  to  hold  courts  of  inquiry  in  all  the  country  towns 
of  Ireland   pursuant  to  due  notice,  and  their  course  of 
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pnceeding  waa  the  following : — ^The  secretary  read  the  list 
c^eodowmentfl  existing,  or  supposed  to  exist  in  the  county, 
isd  the  public  was  invited  to  give  evidence,  to  prefer  or 
!?kt  ehaz;^  with  reference  to  the  management  of  the 
xbols,  and  generally  to  supply  whatever  information  was 
t  the  command  of  each  individual.     The  evidence  so 
fCilated  fills  one  volume  of  the  appendix,  and  includes  the 
depositions  of  the  Mayors  of  towns,   the   Masters  and 
PatroM  of  schools.    Clergymen    of   all    denominations, 
foimtiy  (Gentlemen,  Shopkeepers,  and  others  interested  in 
education.    In  the  course  of  their  circuit  the  Commissioners 
mtal  the  more  important  schools,  and  those  in  particular 
fii  reference  to  which  complaints  had  been  preferred ;  and 
ie  Dnblin  office  continued  meanwhile  to  forward  circulars 
atie  clergy  of  the  principal  religious  denominations,  as 
^  as  to  the  masters  and  trustees  of  schools.    The  letters 
lifaeased  to  the  clergy  are  stated  in  the  report  to  have 
besi in  number  3,588,(p.2,)  and  the  answers  received  to  have 
been  1793,  by  means  of  which  the  Commissioners  state 
iby  have  been  enabled  to  discover  upwards  of  one  hundred 
e&dowments,  the  existence  of  which  could  not  otherwise 
kre  been  traced.     Before  the  Commissioners  had  con- 
dcded  their  visitation,   four  gentlemen,  Messrs.  Arthur 
Sharman  Crawford,  George  Whitley  Abraham,  Frederick 
Wmitm  M'Blain,   and  Kiward  Pennefather,    were    ap- 
pointed assistant  Commissioners  pursuant  to  the  Act  of 
Pirliament,  and  began  their  duties  in  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber, 1855.    The  nature  of  these  duties  will  best  appear  from 
'^  form  of  report  which  they  took  with  them  from  the 
Commissioners  upon  their  tour  of  visitation.    That  report 
(Forms.  Evid.,  vol.  2,  p.  399,)  embodies  109  queries,  to 
which  the  assistant  Commissioners  were  required  to  find 
inswers,  and  they  were  also  expected  to  subjoin  a  general 
report  of  the  defects  or  excellencies  of  each  establishment 
Tiatedby  them.    That  these  questions  touched  the  manage- 
ment of  schools  and  the  state  of  their  endowments  at  every 
point  may  be  easily  supposed ;  but  it  also  formed  part  of 
theduty  of  the  assistant  Commissioners  to  inquire  into  lost  or 
misapplied  endowments ;  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 'say 
that  the  latter  inquiries  were  prosecuted  to  equal  advantage 
in  the  districts  to  which  they  related  as  were  inquiries  into 
schods  in  actual  existence.    The  districts  assigned  to  each 
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of  the  assistant  Commissioners  would  seem  to  correspond 
more  or  less  with  the  four  provinces.  Thus  upon  an 
analysis  of  the  tables,  Mr.  Crawford  appears  to  hare 
visited  all  the  Munster  counties,  and  the  County  of 
Tyrone  in  Ulster.  Mr.  Abraham  visited  the  province  of 
Connaught,  the  Counties  of  Longford,  Westmeath,  and 
Kilkenny,  with  the  King's  and  Queen's  Counties,  in  Lein- 
ster,  and  the  Counties  of  Cavan  and  Monaffhan  in 
Ulster.  Mr.  M'Blain  took  the  principal  part  of  LjeinBter, 
and  Mr.  Pennefather,  or  his  successor  Mr.  Ferguson,  the 
Ulster  counties,  excepting  Tyrone.  During  those  toursi  of 
visitation,  they  inspected  1821  schools,  representing  976 
endowments  in  actual  operation ;  they  established  the  exist- 
ence of  296  endowments  not  in  operation,  and  reported 
upon  178  endowments  lost  or  expired. 

The  labours  of  the  assistant  Commissionero  appear  to 
have  closed  with  a  general  report  from  each,  containing  the 
impressions  produced  upon  his  own  mind,  respecting  the 
subject  of  his  inouiries;  particular  regard  being  had  to  special 
classes  of  schools,  and  to  general  causes  of  efficiency  or  in- 
efficiency. We  shall  have  occasion  to  advert  to  their  re- 
ports in  the  course  of  this  paper.  Finally,  an  inspector  of 
school  estates  was  appointed  to  report  upon  their  manage- 
ment. The  various  societies,  to  which  aid  for  building  or 
other  purposes  had  been  given  from  parliamentary  grants, 
produced  their  books  and  accounts  for  inspection,  and  the 
Board  of  Charities  fiimished  to  the  Commission  extracts 
from  wills  containing  any  devise  or  bequest  for  educational 
purposes.  Upon  the  materials  so  supplied,  the  Commis- 
sioners founded  their  report. 

It  would  be  impossible,  within  reasonable  limits,  to 
give  a  full  i^stract  of  so  voluminous  a  report.  It 
covers  287  pages  of  folio,  and  the  reports  of  the  assistant 
commissioners,  and  of  the  Inspecter  of  Estates,  run  to  fifty- 
four  pages  additional.  Neither  do  we  consider  it  necessary 
to  advert  to  every  view  or  suggestion  contained  in  the 
report,  as  it  must  be  confessed  that  many  things  necessary 
to  the  completeness  of  a  State  paper,  are  not  of  uniform  inte- 
rest to  all  concerned.  The  Beport  contains,  first,  the  his- 
tory of  its  own  proceedings,  which  we  have  given  in  very 
thin  outline  ;  secondly,  the  history  of  educational  endow- 
ments in  Ireland  firom  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  forward; 
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tUnDj,  the  reeiilt  of  the  inquiries  whether  of  the  Gommis^ 
maenoT  Aflsistaot  Gommissionerd,  into  the  more  important 
chooLi ;  and  fourthly,  and  lastly,  the  recommendations  of 
die  CommiasionerB  with  reference  to  the  protection  develop-* 
menl  and  application  of  endowments  for  school  purposes. 
The  late  SoIieitor^G^erBl  for  Ireland,  who  dissents  from 
iiis  bretbren,  assigns  his  reasons  for  so  doing  in  a  letter 
satjoined  to  the  Keport,  and  Mr.  Stephens,  the  remaining 
Ummiaaioner,  haa  published  a  long  and  elaborate  letter, 
coDtaiQing  hia  reasons  for  dissent  and  the  recommendations 
iie  was  prepared  to  make.  Accompanying  the  Beport  are 
diree  yolumes  of  papers,  two  of  which  contain  the  evidence 
taken  by  the  Conunissioners  in  their  public  courts,  while 
tke  third  consists  of  tables  of  schools  compiled  from  the 
iadstica  gathered  or  certified  by  the  assistants,  and  accom- 
fuded  by  extnu^  from  their  special  Beports,  to  which  also 
we  shall  find  it  necessary  to  refer. 

The  history  of  educational  endowments  in  Ireland,  as 
tkey  exist  at  present,  begins  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
The  parish  clergy  had  for  many  years  previously,  either 
from  a  misconception  of  their  duty,  or  f^om  some  unex- 
plained cause,  ne^ected  the  secular  instruction  of  the 
Tou^,  and  that  duty  had  fallen  upon  the  religious  orders, 
\j  whom  it  was  gladly  undertaken,  and,  as  at  the  present 
day,  efficiently  (uscharged.    When  the  monasteries  were 
about  to  be  suppressed,  the  Gommission  appointed  to  report 
upon  that  measure,  prayed  that  six  educational  communi- 
ties should  be  excepted  from  its  operations,  but  without 
soceess ;   it  thus  became  necessary  to  make  provision  for 
tlie  instruction  of  children  elsewhere  ;  and  the  duty  of  doing 
so  waa  thrown  by  the  dyil  law  upon  the  incumbents  of 
parishes.     Thirty-three  years  later  (1670,)  by  an  act  of 
Elizabeth  entitled  **  An  act  for  the  erection  of  free  schools," 
the  system  of  diocesan  schools  was  instituted  upon  paper, 
where  idone  it  continued  to  exist  for  several  years.    The 
set  provided  that  there  should  be,  thenceforth,  **  a  free  school 
inerery  diocese  of  Ireland ;"  the  school-houses  to  be  erected 
in  the  principal  shire  town  (where  a  school-house  had  not 
beea  abeady  built,  at  the  cost  of  the  whole  diocese  in  the 
proportion  of  one-third  to  be  paid  by  the  Bishop,  and  the  re* 
msining  two-thirds  by  the  beneficed  clergy.    The  diocesan 
schools  so  continued  to  exist  on  paper  for  a  lengthened  period^ 
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and  one  of  the  earliest  acts  of  the  Irish  Parliament  in  ihe 
reign  of  William  III.,includeB  proyisions  for  the  suppression 
of  Catholic  education  and  for  the  establishment  of  diocesan 
schools.  But  it  was  not  until  the  reign  of  George  III.  that  a 
few  of  the  diocesan  schools  feeblv  broke  their  shells,  after  an 
incubation  by  Crown  and  Parliament  of  nearly  two  hun- 
dred years,  and  they  seem  never  to  have  recovered  the  effort. 
This  was  thn  first  attempt  at  converting  the  Irish  by 
means  of  education.  The  royal  schools  were  founded  in 
the  succeeding  reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  and  en- 
dowed out  of  the  forfeited  lands,  more  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Ulster  plantation  than  for  that  of  the  native  Irish.  They 
too  for  a  long  period  had  only  a  nominal,  or  at  best  an  im- 

{ perfect  and  vegetable  life,|but  some  of  them,by  reason  of  their 
arge  endowment^,  and  under  many  favorable  influences, 
have  become  really  good  and  flourishing  schools,  but  not  in 
any  sense  what  their  charters  constitute  them — ^free  schools. 
The  schools  upon  the  foundation  of  Erasmus  Smith,  an 
Alderman  of  London,  who  had  acquired  property  in  Ireland, 
during  the  protectorate,  come  next  in  order.     He  conveyed 
all  his  property  to  a  board  of  Governors  incorporated  by 
Charter,  for  the  Government  of  three  grammar  schools 
in  Drogheda,  Tipperary,  and  Galway,  upon  portions  of  his 
own  estates.  He  is  sufiiciently  explicit  in  the  sUttement  of  his 
own  views,  as  appears  by  a  letter  which  he  addressed^to  the 
Governors  from  London,  under  date  June  6,  1682.     "  My 
end,''  he  writes,  "  in  founding  the  three  schools,  was  to  pro- 
pagate the  Protestant  faith  according  to  the  Scriptures,  avoid- 
ing all  superstition,  as  the  charter  and  bye-laws  and  the  rules 
established  do  direct."     And  farther  on  in  allusion  to  the 
unpromising  condition  of  his  schools,  we  find  these  words 
ominous  of  future  legislation — "  My  Lord,  my  design  is 
not  to  reflect  upon  any,  only  I  give  my  judgment  why 
these  schools  are  so  consumptive ;  which  was  and  is,  and 
will  be,  if  not  prevented,  the  many  Popish  schools,  their 
neighbours,  which  as  succors  do  starve  the  tree.    If  parents 
will  exclude  their  children,  because  pravers,  catechism,  and 
exposition  is  commanded,  I  cannot  help  it,  for  to  remove 
that  barrier  is  to  make  them  seminaries  of  Popery.     I  be- 
seech you  to  command  him  that  shall  be  presented  and  ap- 
proved by  your  honours,  to  observe  them  that  decline  these 
auties,  and  expel  them,  which  will  oblige  [me,]  my  Lords 
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and  Gendemen."    In  course  of  time,  the  property  of  the 
foundation  became  so  considerablei  that  pursuant  to  special 
a^  of  Parliament,  numerous  English  schools  of  the  same 
ebasand  character  as  the  ordinary  parish  schools,  were 
ifeosd   and    supported    by  the    Governors    throughout 
hdaod.    Of  a  somewhat  different  descriptioo,  but  with 
a  similar  object,   were  several  private  endowments,  such 
as  Wilson's    Hospital  in    Westmeath,   the   Farra   insti- 
tatioa  in  the  same  iJounty,  and  the  Pococke  institution  in 
Eilkomy,  into  which  no  children  were,  or  indeed,  are,  pro- 
perly amnisaible,  except  the  children  of  Catholics.    The  in- 
forpopated  society  for  the  promotion  of  English  Protestant 
schools  in  Ireland,  shortly  called  the  *'  Incorporated  Society," 
iqireaenta  the  next  large  class  of  endowed  scnools.  We  do  not 
mmder  it  necessary  in  this  place  to  touch  the  history  of  the 
fRTate  grammar  schools,  founded  by  the  Duke  of  Ormond, 
m  Kilkenny,  Lord  Weymouth  in  Carrickmacross,  and  Alder- 
man Preston,  in  Navan  and  Ballyroan,  although  we  may  find 
it  necessary  to  return  to  them  for  illustration  sake  here- 
after.   The  Incorporated  Society  therefore  was  founded  in 
eompliance  with  an  address  from  several  Noblemen  and 
Gentlemen  in  Ireland,  which  is  referred  to  but  not  quoted 
by  the  Commission.    The  address  is  found  in  the  appendix 
(No.  11,)  to  the  third  Report  from  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  (Clare-street,)  in  Ireland,  (1809-1^.) 

To  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty. 

Tbelrainble  Petition  of  the  Lord  Primate,  Lord  Chancellor,  Arch- 
Ushop,  Noblemen,  Bishops,  Judges,  Gentry  and  Olergy  of  this 
Your  Majesty's  Kingdom  of  Ireland,  whose  Names  are  hereunto 
nibscribed. 

Humbly  sheweth — That  in  many  places  of  this  kingdom  there  are 
great  tracts  of  mountainy  and  coarse  land,  of  ten,  twenty  or  thirty 
miles  in  length,  and  of  a  considerable  breadth,  almost  universally  in- 
Wted  by  rapists  ;  and  that  in  most  parts  of  the  same,  and  more 
eipeaally  in  the  provinces  of  Leinster,  Munster,  and  Connaught,  the 
F^ts  far  exceed  the  Protestants  of  all  sorts  in  number. 

That  the  generality  of  the  Popish  Natives  appear  to  have  very 
little  sense  or  knowledge  of  Reli^on,  but  what  they  implicitly  take 
from  their  Olersy,  to  whose  guidance  in  such  matters  they  seem 
wbolly  to  give  themselves  up,  and  thereby  are  not  only  kept  in  gross 
vooranee,  but  in  great  disafiection  to  your  sacred  Majesty  and 
Oovernment,  scarce  any  of  them  having  appeared  to  be  willing  to 
abjure  the  Pretender  to  your  Majesty's  throne:  so  that  if  some 
e6ctail  method  be  not  made  use  of  to  instruct  these  great  number 
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of  people  in  religion  *n4  loyalty,  there  teemft  to  be  Tery  little  pfoi* 
pect  but  that  superstition,  idolatry,  and  disaffection  to  your  Ma- 
lesty,  and  to  your  Royal  posterity,  will  from  generation  to  generation 
be  propagated  amongst  them. 

Among  the  ways  proper  to  be  taken  for  the  converting  and  civili2- 
ing  these  poor  deluded  people,  and  brining  them  (tbrou|i^h  the 
blessing  of  God)  in  time,  to  be  good  Christians  and  futhful  subjects, 
one  of  the  most  necessary,  and  without  which  all  others  are  like  to 
prove  ineffectual,  has  always  been  thought  to  be,  that  a  sufficient 
number  of  English  Protestant  Schools  oe  erected  and  established, 
wherein  the  children  of  Irish  Natives  might  be  instructed  In  the 
English  Tongue,  and  the  fundamental  principles  of  true  Beligioo,  to 
both  which  they  are  generally  great  strangers. 

In  pursuance  hereof,  the  Parish  Ministers  throughout  the  kingdom 
have  generally  endeavoured,  and  often  with  some  expense  to  tnem- 
selves,  to  provide  Masters  for  such  schools  within  their  respective 
parishes,  as  the  law  requires  them  to  do  i  but  the  richer  Papists 
commonly  refusing  to  send  their  children  to  such  schools,  and  the 
poorer,  which  are  much  the  greater  number,  not  being  able  to  pay 
the  accustomed  salary,  as  the  law  directs,  for  their  children's  school- 
ing,  such  schoolmasters,  where  they  have  been  placed,  have  seldom 
been  able  to  subsist ;  and  in  most  places,  sufficient  Masters  are  dis- 
couraged from  undertaking  such  an  employment.  Nor  is  it  (we 
conceive)  to  be  expected,  that  the  residence  of  the  Protestant  Clergy 
upon  their  respective  benefices,  will  ever  be  a  sufficient  remedy  for 
this  growing  evil,  if  some  effectual  encouragement  be  not  given  to 
such  English  Protestant  Schools. 

To  the  intent,  therefore,  that  the  youth  of  this  kingdom  may  gener- 
ally be  brought  up  in  the  principles  of  true  religion  and  loyalty  in  all 
succeeding  generationsi 

We,  your  Majesty's  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects,  most  humbly  be- 
seech your  Majesty,  that  out  of  your  great  goodness,  you  would  be 
pleased  to  grant  your  Royal  Charter  for  incorporating  such  persons 
as  your  Majesty  shall  think  fit,  and  enabling  them  to  accept  of  gifts, 
benefactions  and  lands,  to  such  a  value  as  your  M^esty  in  your 
great  wisdom  shall  think  to  be  proper ;  that  the  same  may  be  em- 
ployed under  such  rules  and  directions  as  your  Majesty  shall  approve 
of,  for  the  supporting  and  maintaining  such  Schools  as  may  be  erected 
in  the  most  necessary  places,  where  the  children  of  the  poor  may  be 
taught  gratis. 

And  we  are  the  more  encouraged  to  make  this  humble  application, 
from  the  good  success  which  the  same  method  has  already  had,  and 
(through  God*s  blessing)  we  hope  will  further  have,  among  your 
Majesty's  subjects  of  North  Britain ; 

And  also  in  some  measure  by  what  we  have  seen  already  done  in 
this  Kingdom  in  some  few  places,  where  such  Schools  have  been 
erected,  and  maintained  at  the  private  expense  of  charitable  persons. 

We  humbly  submit  ourselves  to  your  Majesty's  great  wisdom  and 
goodness,  and  as  in  duty  bound  shall  ever  pray. 

Dated  this  17th  day  of  April.  1730. 
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Otte  hundred  and  forty-two  names  are  Bubscribed  to  this 
eharaetenstic  document,  by  the  light  of  which  the  history 
of  the  Incorporated  Society's  scbools  requires  to  be  read. 
It  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  preserve  for  the  benefit  of 
idenee  the  pecnliar  logical  process  by  which  the  memorial- 
ietB  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  the  Popish  natives  were 
kept  in  gross  ignorance  by  their  clergy,  seeing  that 
Popish  schoolmasters  or  ushers  incurred  the  same  penalty  bv 
tbe  practice  of  their  profession  as  did  a  regular  priest :  that  is 
tony,  transportation  for  entering  into  orresidmg  within  the 
realm  after  a  certain  day,  and  the  penalties  of  high  treason  for  a 
rqietition  of  the  offence.  Unfortunately  the  identical  system 
olhpe  is  popular  still,  and  the  present  month  has  already 
fiunkhed  specimens  sufficient  for  the  most  enthusiastic 
ttillector.  The  wishes  of  the  memorialists,  however,  were 
paciouflly  complied  with,  and  a  Society  was  incorporated  for 
'ind  promotion  of  English  Protestant  Schools  in  Ireland. 
It  was  even  a  favourite  with  Crown  and  Parliament,  and 
continued  for  many  years  to  receive  rich  benefactions  and 
endowments  from  private  sources.  And  yet  its  name 
during  a  great  portion  of  the  time  was  all  that  could  re- 
eommend  it  to  the  most  enthusiastic  Protestant.  It  was 
tte  parent  of  the  well  known  Charter  Schools.  Those 
Charter  Schools  might  be  divided  into  nurseries,  and 
ichools  properly  or  improperly  so  called.  The  nurseries 
were  supplied  from  the  various  foundling  hospitals,  and 
also  by  mothers  and  fathers  in  the  regular  way  of  trade. 
Yrum  the  nurseries  and  central  institutions,  the  children 
were  drafted  into  the  country  schools,  and,  from  the  country 
schools,  they  were  apprenticed  to  Protestant  tradesmen. 
The  charter  itself  did  not  limit  the  advantages  of  these 
beneficent  institutions  to  the  intended  converts ;  they  were 
established  for  "  the  children  of  the  Popish  and  other 
poor  natives  of  the  kingdom  : "  but  the  heads  of  the 
tiociety,  in  the  years  1775  and  1776  restricted  admission  to 
the  children  of  Popish  parents,  and  matters  continued  in 
this  state  up  to  the  year  1803,  when  the  rule  was  relaxed, 
and  the  "  other  poor  natives  were  admitted  "  to  a  share  in 
the  privileges,  the  exclusive  possession  of  which  had  fkiled 
either  to  convert  or  conciliate  the  incorrigible  Papists. 
In  the  interval  between  those  two  dates  the  Charter  Schools 
appear  to  have  been  in  what  the  Commissioners  of  the 
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Board  of  Education,  (Third  Beport,  p.  24,)  call  **  a  wretched 
state ;"  nor  was  the  prosperity,  consequent  upon  the  relaxa- 
tion of  the  rule,  so  remarkable  in  character  as  to  preserve  the 
Charter  Schools  from  decay  and  extin(Jtion.  '•  Whiist,"say  the 
Commissioners,  **  we  warmly  and  sincerely  applaud  the  pious 
and  patriotic  efforts  of  those  who  contributed  to  the  establish- 
ment, and  laboured  for  the  success  of  this  institution,  we  feel 
ourselves  bound  to  state  that,  during  a  very  considerable 
period  of  its  existence,  it  appears  to  have  fallen  short  of  attain- 
ing the  purposes  for  which  it  was  established,  and  to  have 
faued  of  one  great  object,  that  was  intended  and  expected 
from  it"  (beautiful  simplicity) — **  the  conversion  of  the  lower 
orders  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  from  the  errors  of 
Popery.  The  utter  inadequacy  of  the  institution  in  point 
of  magnitude  and  extent  for  that  object,  is  sufficient  to 
account  for  its  failure,  independently  of  the  operation  of 
other  causes.  The  number  of  Popish  children  in  all  the 
schools  at  any  one  time  ha3  probably  never  amounted  to 
sixteen  hundred;  and  this  must  have  borne  so  small  a  propor- 
tion to  the  whole  number  to  be  educated,  as  to  have  no  sensi- 
ble influence  on  the  great  mass  of  the  population,  even  allow- 
ing that  all  who  were  educated  in  these  schools  continued  in 
the  Protestant  persuasion;  this,  however,  is  certainly  not  the 
fact ;  and  though  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  number  of 
those  who  have  returned  to  the  Popish  persuasion,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  it  has  not  been  inconsiderable."(3rdEe- 

fort  from  the  Commissioners  of  the  Board  of  Education  in 
reland,  p.  24.)  Further  on  the  Commissioners  say,  that, 
''  the  reluctance  of  Popish  parents  to  commit  their  children 
to  the  care  of  the  Society  seemed  to  have  subsifled ;"  and 
that  there  were  "  constant  instances  of  earnest  solicitations 
on  the  part  of  Popish  parents  for  the  admission  of  their 
children." 

But  notwithstanding  the  subsidence  of  the  reluctance, 
(commissioners  of  education  as  well  as  ministers  of  State 
mix  metaphors  occasionally),  nay  the  irrepressible  eagerness 
of  Catholics  to  commit  their  cliildren  to  the  Incorporated 
Society,  in  some  way  or  another  the  Charter  Schools  most 
unmistakeably  died  out.  It  was  the  fate  of  every  attempt  at 
the  conversion  of  Ireland.  Just  at  the  very  moment  when  all 
Ireland  having  gone  to  bed  in  Popery  was  about  to  awake  in 
Protestantism,  something  occurred  to  mar  the  happy  consum- 
mation, and  Ireland  became  more  hopelessly  Popish  than  ever. 
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IRie  Charter  Schools  were  on  the  eye  of  atchieying  the  most 
fiigoal  triamphs  when  they  were  suppressed ;  so  was  the 
new  reformation  abontthirty  years  ago;  so  were  the  Conne- 
mara  and  Dingle  moyements  in  onr  own  time.  It  was  the  old 
story  of  the  horse  that  died  of  starvation  at  the  very  moment 
when  he  was  b^inning  to  get  used  to  it.  But  the  study 
of  thoee  attempts  is  profitable  nevertheless,  for  although 
they  have  not,  as  formerly,  the  countenance  and  support  of 
tlie  State,  they  are  still  repeated  in  various  forms  and  com- 
mand a  degree  of  sympathy  in  many  of  our  fellow-subjects, 
quite  Bofficient  for  every  purpose  of  insult  and  annoyance, 
azid  requiring  to  be  kept  in  constant  and  careful  check. 
hdeed  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
most  moderate,  fair-spoken,  and  gentlemanly  advocates  of 
State  endowment,  for  what  are  called  "Church Schools," 
^  "  Scriptural  Schools,"  are  one  degree  behind  the  "  Church 
Missionary  Society,"  in  their  zeal  for  corrupt  proselytism,  or 
that  they  would  not  reorganize  the  Charter  Schools  in  their 
most  odious -shape  if  it  were  in  their  power.  It  did  not,  of 
eoorse,  form  any  part  of  the  duty  of  the  late  Commission 
to  enter  at  large  into  the  constitution  of  endowments  that 
had  expired  some  twenty  years  ago,  and  could  never  reappear 
at  least  in  their  old  form ;  but  as  there  is  an  absolute  identity 
of  purpose  between  the  mass  of  those  who  assail  the  present 

2 stem  of  national  education  on  Protestant  grounds,  and 
ose  who  endowed  and  organized  the  Charter  Schools;  nay 
u  their  tactics  are  almost  identical;  a  somewhat  close  in- 
qiection  of  the  old  system  which  aimed  at  precisely  the  same 
end  as  the  new,  would  not  be  amiss.    No  matter  what  be  the 
professions  of  the  chief  opponents  of  the  national  system  of 
education,  [for  we,  ourselves,  are  not  its  apologists  in  the 
abstract,]  we  must  regard  those  gentlemen  as  the  admirers, 
if  not  the  inheritors  of  the  Charter  School  system ;  penetrated 
with  the  same  spirit,  and  as  more  dangerous  because  more 
experienced,  less  confident,  and  less  rash,  than  their  predeces- 
sors.   The  IbUowiug  tabular  return  was  the  result  of  an  in- 
spection made  by  oiuer  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Board 
of  Education  (Clare  street),   and  given  in  the  Appendix 
No.  7   to  their  Third  Eeport,  (1808)  p.  78.     It  shows 
the  relative  proportion  of  Catholic  and  Protestant  chil- 
dren in   the  charter  schools,   and  is  compiled  from  one 
of  two  returns,  made  by  a  certain  Dr.  Beaufort,  and  Mr. 
Comeille  respectively.  We  copy  the  first  by  way  of  sample 
merely.    The  other  is  similar  in  every  respect. 
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figureB  BBcb  as   ire   hare  just  quoted  would  be  yery 

ilanniBg  at  the  present  day,  and  it  ia  evident  that  nothing 

durt  of  abfiolnte  dominion  on  the  one  hand,  and  absoluta 

Bobjeetion  on  the  other,  could  account  for  the  presence  of  so 

Bumj  children  of  Catholics  in  the  charter  schools.    With 

Catbolies  in  the  enjoyment  of  civil  riffhts  and  political  power 

Ddinflaence  Bsnowf,  suoh  a  tiling womd  be  aimplv  impossible. 

Ike  applicatioii  of   the  Patriotic  Fund  may  have  acoom- 

pbhed  somewhat  similar  reaulta  amongst  the  orphans  of 

a^He  JoIdieiB,   bnt  they  are  not  avowed  and  gloried  in. 

Bist  waa  then  lai^rfnl  trade  is  now  smuggling,  what  was 

ihm  #Br  ia  noi^  piracy ;  hut  the  result  was  very  much  the 

ome.    Formerly  the  children  were  bought  and  ticketed  as 

ie  ofipring  of  Catholics,  now  they  are  stolen  and  disguised 

It  once,  but  no  one  vrill  pretend  to  say  that  there  is  a 

^mee  of  morality  on  cme  side  or  the  other.    The  Reports 

(tf  which  the  tables    are  abstracts,  vary  considerably  in 

dMtfscter ;  some  sohoola  eiF6  favourably  dealt  with,  and  others 

?ery  hardly  treated.  The  description  of  one  of  the  latter  class, 

tLe  GastledeTmot   school,  is  worth  preserving  i^->-"  There 

were  forty  boys  in  the  school,"  says  the  inspector,  '*  when  I 

imted  it ;  of  those  about  two-thirds  were  healthy  looking 

cbildren,  aqd  the  rest  were  delicate  and  puny ;  of  which 

luimb^,  one  had  a  broken  back,  another  a  scrofulous  scar 

under  the  chin,  and  a  third  atumour  over  his  i^ht  eye ;  some 

of  the  children  had  eruptive  pimples  which  1  thought  was 

the  itch,  but  the  master  said  it  was  heat  of  blood  from  the 

sdxabout.'* 

In  his  report  npon  the  Lintown  factory  upon  the  Pococke 
foand&tion,  the  inspector  says — "The  catechist  visitor 
farther  informed  me  that  as  far  as  he  could  learn,  the  lads 
who  were  of  Boman  Catholic  parents  by  both  sides,  when 
they  had  served  their  apprenticeship  relapsed  to  the  Bomish 
persuasion*' — and  fartner  on  he  details  a  characteristic 
circumstance  which  will  be  fbund  to  run  through  some  of 
the  reports  of  the  present  Commission,  with  reference  to 
the  state  of  secular  education  in  Scriptural  schools.  **  An 
application,"  he  says,  "  was  lately  made  to  the  Society  to 
auow  the  head  class,  who  had  read  all  the  present  school 
hooks,  to  read  the  Roman  and  Grecian  histories,  but  it  wa^ 
refused  by  the  Society,  they  not  considering  such  books 
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fitted  fcr  charity  schools,  but  they  desired  the  master  to 
select  any  of  the  religiotts  books  which  should  be  sent.  I 
saw  their  secretary's  letter  dated  the  17th  August,  1808, 
on  this  subject."  App.  p.  84.  That  the  same  idea  with 
reference  to  secular  education  prevails  to  a  large  extent 
amongst  the  patrons  of  the  **  Scriptural  schools,"  is  manifest 
from  the  report  of  the  present  Commission.  The  clergy  of 
the  EstabliBhed  Church  would  seem  to  consider  the  commu- 
nication of  any  degree  of  knowledge  to  a  parish  school  boy, 
over  and  above  what  is  necessary  for  stumbling  through  a 
verse  of  Scripture,  a  most  inconvenient,  not  to  say  a  revo- 
lutionary and  radical  proceeding.  There  should  be  a  sliding 
scale  of  knowledge  in  every  well  regulated  parish.  The 
minister  should  naturally  have,  or  get  credit  for  having, 
the  greater  portion ;  the  squire  might  possibly  come  next ; 
the  apothecary  and  attorney  next,  at  a  sufficient  distance ; 
the  parish  clerk  next,  and  the  parishioners  at  large  last. 
Some  curious  instances  of  this  fact,  and  particularly  curious 
in  relation  to  the  passage  we  have  just  quoted,  are  to  be 
found  in  this  Report,  and  in  the  reports  of  her  Majesty's 
inspectors  of  schools  in  England,  where  the  clergy  of  the 
Established  Church  have  their  own  way  in  the  national 
schools  belongjng  to  their  own  denomination.  We  first 
quote  a  passage  from  the  general  report  of  Mr.  Abraham, 
one  of  the  assistant  Commissioners. 

Tbe  school-books  are  of  an  inferior  description,  being,  in  fact,  the 
old  stock  of  the  Kildare-place  Society,  every  way  out  of  date,  and 
behind  the  time.  The  only  geography  in  the  hands  of  pupils  is  a 
compendium  of  about  twenty  pages ;  and  their  spelling-books  give 
them  no  assistance  whatever  m  learning  the  derivation  of  words. 
Indeed,  I  have  not  visited  a  single  Church  Education  Society  School 
in  which  the  pupils  had  been  taught  any  thing  with  respect  to  the 
roots  of  words,  or  the  nature  and  power  of  prefixes  and  affixes,  with 
which  the  pupils  of  the  National  Schools  are  so  familiar. 

I  have  found  the  local  clergy  to  attach  far  less  importance  to  tbe 
secular  instruction  given  in  their  schools  than  it  would  seem  to 
claim,  viewed  even  as  nothing  more  than  a  medium  of  religious 
teaching.  I  have  generally  observed  that  in  entering  their  visits  in 
the  Report  Book  they  make  no  allusion  to  the  result  or  nature  of 
the  examination  they  hold*  beyond  mentioning  occasionally  that  they 
heard  the  pupils  residing  a  chapter  in  the  Bible  or  New  Testament. 
In  many  schools  the  Bible  was  the  only  reading  book.  The  follow- 
ing circumstance  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  views  of  the  clerical 
superintendents  of  the  parish  schools.     The  master  of  a  school  in 
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tie  fwiDtf  of  Moaaghan,  in  filling  up  the  printed  form  of  return  sent 

fd  him  bj  th<;  Commission,   wrote  what  follows  under  the  head  of 

"Geoeral  Remark.^  :"   **  The  Holy  Scriptures  is  (sic)  compared  to  a 

liffip,  aod  a  school- master  to  g^ve  light  and  teach  ;  and  as  the  (sic) 

Eike  the  simple  wise  unto  salvation,  the  (Wc)  are  taught  here  daily, 

ikboagfa  the  majority  are  Roman  Catholics.    From  the  above  1  am 

tis|rbt  by  the  Saviour,  if  I  love  him,  to  feed  his  lambs,  together  with 

iriikioetie,  book-keeping,  and  mensuration."     1  drew  the  attention 

ef  Archdeacon  Russell,  of  Clontibret,  the  rector  of  the  place,  to  this 

]?)dnctioQ,  when  he  admitted  that  the  author  was  quite  illiterate, 

bit,  at  the  same  time,  an  invaluable  teacher,  and  one  whose  loss  could 

sdC  ttaly  be  supplied.     I  had  occasion  also  to  notice  before  another 

crreji&an,  the  rector  of  Monaghan,  the  ignorance  of  the  meaning  of 

tk  amplest  words,  exhibited  in  a  school  in  his  neighbourhood ;  but 

bsaaied  me  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  was  a  iS^crt/^^urai  school — as  if  the 

w  of  the  Scriptures,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  words, 

w?  iocompatible. 

is  to  the  special  reports  of  the  Assistant  Commis- 
Ksers,  upon  industrial  schools,  we  might  refer  to  them 
fmm  for  illustrations  of  contempt  of  secular  learning  in 
6e  Scriptural  Eistablishments ;  but  before  closing  the  paper 
we  shall  perhaps  oflFer  a  "  spicilegium"  of  short  extracts  bear- 
ingnpon  this  point.  To  shew,  however,  that  it  is  not  confined 
{->  Ireland,  where  the  voluntary  poverty  of  the  Established 
Church  schools  will  not  enable  the  rectors  to  procure  the 
seirices  of  decent  masters,  but  that  it  extends  equally  to 
England,  where  the  Established  clergy  enjoy  the  advantages 
cf  the  National  system  ;  the  following  specimen  of  writing 
from  dictation,  in  answer  to  a  question  from  the  Church  cate- 
chiim,  may  well  take  its  place  beside  the  specimens  in  the  re- 
ports of  Mr,  Abraham,  and  the  other  Assistant  Commis- 
fioners.  It  is  taken  from  the  general  report  for  the  year 
In55  by  her  Majesty's  inspector  of  schools,  the  Rev.  W. 
H.Brookfidd,  M.A.,  on  the  schools  inspected  in  Kent, 
Snrpey^  Sussex,  and  the  Channel  Islands. 

*'Mj  complaint,"  says  the  inspector,  'Ms  not  that  the  Church 
(^techisni  is  taught^  hut  that  it  is  not  tai^ht;  not  that  time  and 
toil  tad  patience  and  impatience  are  spent  upon  it,  but  that  they  are 
ipnt  so  much  in  vain, — that  sound,  or  an  approximation  to  the  sound, 
is  lU  that  is  in  too  many  instances  attained, — that  two  children  of 
K^erage  intelligence  (for  they  were  such),  of  about  eleven  years  each, 
vbo  did  their  arithmetic  and  reading  tolerably  well,  who  wrote 
something  pretty  legible,  intelligible,  and  sensible,  abont  an  omnibus 
udabont  a  steam-boat,  should,  after  the  irksome,  the  weary,  the 
v^terated  drilling  of  four  or  five  years,  half  an  hour  a  day,  day  school 
21 
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and  Sunday  school,  write  such  an  answer  as  the  following  to  the 
question — *'  What  is  thy  duty  towards  thy  neighbour  ?"._<'  My  dooty 
tords  my  Nabers  to  love  him  as  thyself  and  to  do  to  all  men  as  I  wed 
thuu  shall  do  and  to  me  to  love  onner  and  suke  my  farther  and  Mo- 
ther to  onner  and  to  bay  the  queen  and  all  that  are  pet  in  a  forty  un- 
der her  to  smit  myself  to  all  rov  goodness  teaches  sportial  pastures 
and  mastures  to  oughten  mysilf  lordly  and  Every  to  all  my  betters 
to  hut  no  body  by  would  nor  deed  to  be  trew  in  jest  in  all  my  deelins 
to  bear  no  malis  nor  ated  in  your  arts  to  kep  my  ands  from  pecken 
and  steel  my  turn  from  Evil  speak  and  lawing  and  slanders  not  to 
civet  nor  desar  other  mans  good  but  to  lern  laber  trewly  to  git  my 
own  leaving."  Here  is  another  sample,  taken,  it  is  stated,  from  the 
slate  of  an  mtelligent  boy  at  a  good  school :— *<  They  (my  godfathers 
and  godmothers)  did  promise  and  voal  three  things  in  my  name  first 
that  I  should  pernounce  of  the  deVel  and  all  his  walks,  pumps,  and 
valities  of  this  wicked  world,  and  all  the  sinful  larsts  of  the  flesh,'^ 
&c. 

Notwithstanding  the  narrownesa  of  our  intellects  and  the 
enslavement  of  our  souls,  we  are  not  quite  prepared  for 
this  sort  of  thing  as  yet,  and  are  perhaps  even  less  able  to 
appreciate  its  advantages  now  than  we  were  in  the  time  of 
the  Charter  Schools.  There  is  no  part  of  the  Charter  School 
system,  not  even  excepting  the  broken  backs,  sore  eyes, 
and  scrofulous  humours,  that  some  of  those  who  now  seek 
to  alter  the  National  system  of  education  would  not  gladly 
see  revived ;  nay,  the  very  affectation  of  a  desire  in  those 
parties  to  liberalize  their  policy  and  soften  down  objections, 
should  be  jealously  watched,  as  the  alterations  are  all  made 
with  a  view  to  the  original  end,  and  not  by  any  means  from 
a  wavering  or  change  of  purpose.  The  Committee  of  the 
Incorporated  Society  itself— whose  express  business  was 
the  promotion  of  Protestant  schools  in  Ireland — were  not 
anxious  to  continue  any  part  of  their  system  that  was 
shewn  to  be  superfluously  ooious.  They  were  quite  satisfied 
to  suppress  an  objectionable  book,  or  a  book  with  an  incon- 
venient name,  although  that  name  was  borrowed  from  their 
own  peculiar  function,  from  their  very  reason  of  existence. 
Thus  in  the  report  which  we  have  already  quoted,  the  Com- 
missioners of  Education  state  their  belief  that  *'  the  impres- 
sions of  Popish  parents  adverse  to  the  society,  will  assuredly 
abate  in  proportion  to  the  confidence  that  must  result  from 
general  ffood  management.  From  the  liberal  principles  by 
which  admission  is  now  regulated,  and  from  the  Society 
having  removed  a  well  founded  objection  to  the  course  of 
religious  education  by  the  discontinuance  of  the  forms  called 
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tie  Protestant  Catechism."  Those  liberal  principles,  this 
remoTal  of  well  founded  objections,  and  this  denial  of  the 
name  of  Protestant,  were  not  founded  on  any  diminution  of 
teal  or  abatement  of  desire  to  corrupt  and  protestantize  the 
children  of  Catholic  parents,  but  f5rom  the  very  opposite 
reason,  and  it  is  therefore  that  unless  those  who  seek  to 
alter  the  present  National  system  do  give  distinct  pledges 
•nd  securities  that  they  have  abandoned  the  end  which  tney 
somght  by  their  resistance  to  it,  any  reformation  of  the  sys- 
tem, in  their  interest  at  least,  must  be  opposed  and  defeated. 
We  shall  have  occasion  later  to  return  to  this  branch  of  the 
snlject. 

Althoogh  the  charter  schools  were  gradually  suppressed 
nd  their  endowments  in  land  re-conveved  to  the  various 
IPoprietors,  still  large  endowments  had  been  given  by  in- 
dividuals to  the  society,  without  reference  to  the  Charter 
Schools,  and  several  important  endowments  yet  exist  upon 
those  foundations.    The  estates  vesting  in  the  society  are 
very  considerable,  and  its  schools  are  for  the  most  part  well 
administered.    The  education  given  in  these  schools   is 
purely  Protestant,  and  their  general  merit  is  such  that  they 
are  Quoted  by  the  late  Solicitor-General  for  Ireland,  one  of 
the  dissenting  Commissioners,  as  illustrating  the  superiority 
of  separate  over  mixed  education.    They  make  no  pretence 
of  proselytism  at  present,  and  it  is  believed  have  far  less 
of  the  substance  of  it  than  the  common  parish  schools. 
Betaming,  however,  to  the  general  history  of  school  en- 
dowments, we  find  that  in  1791  a  report  was  made  by  a 
CommiBsion  nominated  in  1788,  under  an  act  of  the  Irish 
Parliam^ity  28  Qeo.  III.,  c.  15,  enabling  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant to  appoint  Commissioners  for  inquiring  into  various 
claaaes  of  schools.    The  act  itself  was  passed  in  comformity 
with  resolutions  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  recom- 
mending a  scheme  of  educational  reform,  so  comprehensive 
as  to  include  the  establishment  of  a  second  University,  and 
of  provincial  grammar  schools,  such  as  the  Diocesan  and 
Boyal  Schools  might  be  if  properly  administered.    The 
final  report  of  this  Commission  made,  as  has  been  stated,  in 
1791,  represents  "that  the  charter,  parish, royal,  anddiocesan 
schools  had  not  answered  the  intentions  of  the  founders  ; 
that  the  parish  and  diocesan  schools,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, had  been  of  little  use  to  the  public,  and  that  the  bene* 
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fit  derived  from  scliools'of  royal  foundation  had  been  totally 
inadequate  to  the  expectations  that  might  have  been  justly 
formed  from  their  large  endowments;   that  in  many  of 
the  charter  schools  the  clothing  food,  health,  and  education 
of  the  children  had  been  shamefully  neglected ;  and  that 
that  great  national  charity  had  not  yet  produced  those 
salutary  eflfects  which  the  public  expected -from  the  institu- 
tion."   They  gave  it,  too,  as  their  decided  opinion  ''that 
when  the  peculiar  constitution  of  a  school  or  the  intentions 
of  founders  did  not  interfere,  no  distinction  should  be  made 
between  the  professors  of  various  religions,  and  they  further 
recommended  that  Roman  Catholics  should  be  admitted  to 
the  parishschools,  and  that  the  clergy  of  all  persuasions  should 
have  access  to  those  schools  to  instruct  the*  children  belong- 
ing to  their  respective  communions  in  the  principles  of  re- 
ligion." They  also  recommended  the  establishment  of  classical 
schools,  and  they  further  proposed  the  establishment  of  a 
species  of  polyteclmic  institution,  to  be  called  the  profes- 
sional academy,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  professional 
training  to  those  intended  for  the  army,  navy,  or  com- 
merce. 

We  have  dwelt  thus  long  upon  the  report  of  1791, 
because  its  reccommendations  are  not  generally  known, 
and  ^because  it  embodies  th«  principle  of  the  present  national 
system  of  education,  although  in  a  very  rudimentary  form. 

The  remaining  history  of  educational  endowments  is 
traced  by  the   late  Commissioners  through  four  periods. 
The  first  of  these  extending  from  1791  to  1807,  includes 
the  removal  of  Catholic  disabilities  in  respect  of  education  ; 
the  appointment  of  the  old  board  of  charities ;  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Hibernian  Society  for  founding  schools  and 
circulating  the  Scriptures  in  Ireland ;  the  incorporation  of 
the  Society  for  Discountenancing  Vice,  and  the  establishment 
of  the  Society  for  Promoting  the  Education  of  the  Poor  in 
Ireland,  commonly  known  as  the  Kildare-place  Society, 
and  which  may  be  considered  as  the  immediate  predecessor 
of  the  National  Board.     The  next  period  from  1813  to 
1827,  embraces  the  establishment  of  the  Clare-street  Board, 
the  first  considerable  suppression  of  the  Charter  Schools, 
and  the  commencement  of  Parliamentary  grant  in  aid  of 
the  erection  of  school  houses,  which  was  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  continued  to  be  so 
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applied  by  the  holder  of  that  office  for  a  series  of  years. 
Aa  advance  firom  this  fund  was  rarely  made  until  a  pro- 
portionate sum  had  been  raised  by  private  subscription  and 
t  anall  endowment  in  land,  or  a  site  for  the  building  at  all 
ereQte  secured  in  perpetuity,  or  for  a  considerable  term  to 
edacational  purposes.  This  wasin  point  of  fact^  nothing  more 
than  an  additional  endowment  of  the  Established  Church ; 
in  as  much  as  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  parish  schools 
iave  been  built  out  of  this  fund,  and  out  of  the  private  funds 
sod  endowments  in  land,  attracted  by  the  Parliamentary 
grsnts ;  and  in  as  much  as  ninety  percentoftheschoolhouses 
eo  bnilt  are  vested  in  the  minister  of  the  parish,  either 
slooe,  or  in  conjunction  with  the  landlord  or  the  church 
Ttrdens.  The  third  period,  extends  from  the  report  of  the 
Act  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1828,  which 
Rsolted  in  the  establishment  of  the  National  system,  to  the 
report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  presided 
oTff  by  Mr.  Wyse — (1835-8 ;)  and  which  recommended 
Amongst  other  things  the  adaptation  of  the  present  royal  and 
diocesan  schools  to  a  system  of  county  accademies  orgrammar 
achools,  and  also  the  establishment  of  provincial  colleges^ 
and  of  a  second  university  for  Ireland.  This  last  recom- 
mendation, as  we  all  know,  has  had  its  effect  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Queen's  University.  To  the  fourth  period 
belongs  the  interval  between  the  Beport  of  Mr.  Wyse's 
Commission  and  the  present  time.  The  want  of  schools 
intermediate  between  the  Queen's  University  and  the 
National  Schools,  having  been  urged  upon  the  late  Lord 
lieatenant  by  persons  connected  with  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  an  address  to  her  Majesty  was  voted  in  the  House 
of  Commons  for  **an  inquiry  into  the  endowment  funds, 
and  actual  condition  of  all  schools  endowed  for  the  purposes 
of  education  in  Ireland,  and  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  instruction  given  in  schools;"  and  the  address  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  appointment  of  the  late  Commission. 

The  Report,  after  this  general  history  of  educational  endow  ■ 
mioits,  takes  up  the  history  ot  special  classes  of  endow- 
ments, beginning  with  the  diocesan  schools,  and  giving  a  short 
account  of  such  of  those  establishm  en  ts  as  are  in  ezistence.  In 
their  general  remarks  the  Commissioners  notice  the  incon- 
venience and  mismanagement  of  the  machinery  which  the 
State  has  provided  for  the  support  of  those  schools,  in  the 
ahape  of  an  assessment  upon  the  beneficed  clergy,  and  of  pre- 
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flentments  by  the  Qrand  Juries  of  the  Tarions  counties  for 
building  or  repairs,  it  also  notices  the  complete  neglect  of 
these  schools  by  the  Clare-street  Board,  obserrinff  that 
"  since  1833  it  does  not  appear  that  they  (the  Board)  have 
taken  any  step  to  check  the  increasing  decay  and  inefficiency 
of  those  schools  *'  The  Commissioners  state  it  to  be  their 
opinion  that  those  schools  are  essentially  non-exclusive  in 
character,  and  recommend  that  they  should  be  placed  under 
the  government  of  a  proposed  Board  of  CoBMnissioners  of  Jin- 
dowed  Schools.  They  also  recommend  arrangements  for 
the  admission  of  free  pupils  which  are  in  themselves  liberal 
and  conceived  in  a  right  spirit,  and  suggest  several  reforms  of 
detail  with  which  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  concern  ourselves 
at  present,  as  it  is  with  principles  we  mean  to  deal.  The 
report  proceeds  similarly  vrith  the  Royal  Schools,  the  next 
important  class,  and  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  they 
also  are  completely  non-exclusive  in  character,  and  con- 
sequently fall  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  proposed 
Board.  We  think  it  unnecessary  to  refer  to  the  particulars 
of  the  re-distribution  of  income,  and  to  the  various  reforms 
administrative,  or  .otherwise,  suggested  by  the  Commis- 
sioners ;  but  it  may  be  right  to  say  that  the  Commissioners 
recommend  an  increase  in  the  number  of  exhibitions  to  be 
granted  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Royal  Schools,  and  suggest  that 
they  should  be  given  in  connexion  with  the  Queen's  colleges 
as  well  as  with  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  The  Royal  Schools  are 
evidently  treated  as  of  a  better  class  than  the  Diocesan 
Schools,  and  their  teaching  is  more  directly  subordinated  to 
University  education,  but  in  other  respects  they  are  dealt 
with  exactly  as  the  Diocesan  Schools.  With  reference  to 
the  schools  upon  the  foundation  of  Erasmus  Smith,  their 
character  is  exclusively  Protestant,  according  to  the  inten- 
tions of  the  founder,  and  the  terms  of  the  charter.  The 
history  of  that  class  of  schools  is  likewise  given  at  consider- 
able length,  and  it  would  appear  from  the  Reports  of  the 
i\ssistant  Commissioners  that  they  are  generally  in  an  un- 
satisfactory condition,  and  that  those  for  whose  benefit  they 
were  intended  derive  very  slight  benefit  indeed  from  them. 
The  proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Governors  appear  also  to 
be  of  a  most  slovenly  and  perfunctory  character,  more  bo 
perhap  than  even  those  of  the  Clare-street  Board,*  and 
attended  with  the  same  evil  consequences.  We  cannot  say- 
that  we  take  any  interest  one  way  or  the  other  in  the 

•  Reports  of  Assistant  Commissioners,  Appendix^  p.  5. 
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neasupes  recommended  by   the  Commisfiioners  for    tlie 
iffldioration  of  this  division  of  schools.     To  the  nation 
gcnenJIj  they  are  equally  odions  in  their  founder,  their 
{^is,  iind  tnemfielves.     Although  of  private  foundation 
ud,  therefore,  necessarily  governed  by  the  will  of  the 
ftander,  they    cannot  be  regarded   as  ordinary    Protes- 
tut  eehoola,    established    out  of   Protestant  funds,   for 
tiie  education  of  Protestants.  They  were  endowed  out  of  lands 
t]iaiiecaitly  acquired,  through  confiscation,  and  the  founder 
vfts  B  truculent  bigot,  whose  spirit  fortunately  interfered  to 
mar  Lis  own  work.    The  Incorporated  Society  schools  next 
eoineander  review,  and  as  they,  being  exclusively  Protestant, 
are  withdrawn  firom  the  jurisdiction  of  the  proposed  Board, 
the  recommendations  of  the  Commissioners  in  their  regard 
cm  have  no  direct  bearing  upon  the  question  of  mixed 
abcation,  wliich  seems,  by  the  consent  of  the  Commissioners 
S9  well  as  of  the  public,  to  be  the  real  question,  for  the 
idjusmient  of  which,  the  facts,  if  not  the  recommendations 
of  the  Beport,  must  be  made  available.    It  seems  to  have 
beea  80  underatood  by  the  three  Commissioners  who  signed 
the  report,  as  well  as  by  the  two  who  dissented  from  their 
brethren  and  firom  each  other.     Mr.  Ferguson  also,  who 
acted  for  some  time  as  one  of  the  Assistant  Commissioner, 
and  whose  natne  appears  on  the  title  page  of  a  pamphlet 
in  our  bead  list,  seens  to  take  a  similar  view,  and  Mr. 
Abraham,  one  of  his  colleagues,  reports,  as  we  shall  after- 
wards have  occasion  to  observe,  that  it  does  not  appear 
po^ible  to  remove  the  obiections  of  Catholics  to  the  system 
of  mixed  education,  which  it  is  proposed  to  administer  in 
tbe  Boycd  and  Diocesan  Schools. 

The  Report  next  proceeds  to  deal  with  the  schools  under 
the  Association  for  Discountenancing  Vice,  an  association 
which  only  exists  pro  /ormd,  and  exercises  no  visitorial  or 
administrative  authority.  The  Keport recommends  the  trans- 
fer of  such  of  its  schools  as  may  happen  to  be  non-exclusive 
to  the  proposed  Board  of  endowed  schools.  The  Report  next 
deals  with  a  subject  of  extreme  importance,  namely,  the 
relations  existing  between  the  Board  of  Charities  and 
educational  endowments.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
shortcomings  of  the  former  Board  of  Charities,  although  its 
history  is  given  in  the  -Beport.  The  constitution  of  the 
{H^sent  board  is  sufficiently  well  known.     The  Commis«- 
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sioners  of  charitable  donations  are  thirteen  in  number,  three 
being  ex-ofBcio,  namely  the  Master  of  the  Bolls,  the  Chier 
Baron,  and  the  Judge  of  the  Prerogative  Court,  and  ten 
nominated  by  the  crown,  of  whom  five  are  Catholics.     The 
Protestant  and  Catholic  members  respectively  are  standing 
Committees  for  the  consideration  of  matters  of  discipline  and 
usage  aflfecting  their  respective  Churches,  and  the  Commis- 
sion is  served  by  two  secretaries,  of  whom  one  is  neces- 
sarily a  Catholic.    The  Board  is  a  corporation,  to  which 
endowments  may  be  devised,  in  trust,  for  charitable  pur- 
poses, but  the  Catholic  body  is  altogether  unwilling  to  vest 
its  charities  in  a  government  board,  and  prefers  resorting 
to  what  is  considered  the  less  objectionable  though  cumbrous 
and  costly  machinery  of  trustees.    There  is,  however,  one 
function  of  the  boa^,  the  exercise  of  which,  so  far  from 
being  objectionable  to  Catholics,  they  would  be  gratified 
to  see  favoured  and  strengthened.     The  board  is  empowered 
to  sue  for  charitable  donations  withheld,  concealed,  or  mis- 
applied ;  and  this  provision  applies  not  merely  to  chari- 
ties   vesting  in    itself,   but  to  charities  in  whomsoever 
vesting.    Their  jurisdiction,  however,  appears  very  defective 
in  this  respect,  and  the  Endowed  Schools*  Commissioners 
illustrate  its  defectiveness  by  reference  to  the  case  of  the 
Elphin  Catholic  diocesan  seminary,  for  which  the  late  com- 
mission succeeded  in  recovering  a  sum  of  £360.    The  defect 
of  jurisdiction  in  the  present  Board  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  order 
to  make  their  jurisdiction  attach,  complaint  must  have  been 
made  that  the  charity  has  been  withheld,  concealed,  or  misap- 
plied.   They  have  no  original  jurisdiction  to  see  from  the 
outset  that  a  charity  be  not  withheld,  concealed,  or  misap- 
plied, and  even  where  it  has  been  so  dealt  with  they  have  no 
authority  to  set  on  foot  an  inquiry  until  complaint  shall  have 
been  made.    The   Commissioners'  refer  in  the  following 
terms  to  the  Elphin  case. 

The  facts  relating  to  this  endowment,  as  reported  to  us  by  our 
Assistant  Commissioner,  are  fully  stated  in  the  Tables  of  Schools 
and  Endowments.  We  think  it  right  to  direct  attention  particularly 
to  them,  as  furnishing  a  remarkable  example  of  the  evil  effects 
which  result  from  limiting  the  duty  of  superintending  and  con- 
trolling the  administration  of  educational  charities  to  cases  where 
the  intended  endowment  has  been  "  withheld,  concealed  or  misap- 
plied." Such  a  restriction  operates,  we  think,  injuriously  in  two 
ways.     In  the  first  place,  the  action  of  the  public  authority  is  gener- 
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i}(j  iMajed  to  a  period  far  beyond  that  when  iu  intervention  has  be« 

AfM  desirable,  and  not  unfrequentljr,  until  the  benefit  intended  to 

thepabiie  has  been  aeriously  compromised,  or  even  lost.    In  theneyt 

f^ee  it  is  poesible  that  even  this  tardy  protection  may  never  be  ex* 

itsded  to  the  endownnenty  since  it  may  be  for  the  advantage  of  all. 

Ust  acquainted  with  the  estate  to  be  administered  to  disregard  the 

mterfsts  of  the  charity.      The  present  case  illustrates  both   these 

siisets  in  the  law  as  it  now  stands ;  for  a  lapse  of  thirteen  years 

v^forred,  after  the  death  of  the  testator^  before  any  portion  of  the 

(iceational  bequest  was  secured.     Moreover,  the  steps  by  which  this 

ts8  li&cted  were  taken  by  the  Board  of  Charitable  Bequests,  only 

is  our  suggestion  made  in  consequence  of  the  circumstance  being 

bfoaj^bt  under  our  notice  by  the  Report  of  our  Assistant  Commis- 

4««r,  who  states  that  he  has  not  been  able  to    learn   that  either  of 

1^  trustees  named  in  the  will  *'  ever  acted  in  the  trust,  or  interfered 

a  tor  way,  for  the  protection  of  the  charity." 

llr.  Abraham,  from  whose  report  they  quote,  has  put  the 
2tter  very  broadly,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
i  aot  a  solitary  case,  but  that  in  very  numerous  instances 
ebuities  have  been  totally  lost  by  this  want  of  jurisdiction 
ifl  the  Bequest  Board. 

"The  case,"  observes  Mr.  Abraham,  '<  appears  to  me  to  be  a 
itroag  illustration  of  the  defective  working  of  the  Bequest  Board, 
vbose  jurisdiction  requires  to  be  attracted  by  the  abuse,  and  too 
0^  bj  the  loss  of  the  charity.  Were  that,  or  any  similar  Board, 
enabled  to  take  cognizance  of  cbaricies  from  the  moment  their  inte- 
rest should  Test,  mal- administration  of  the  kind  I  have  had  occasion 
to  refer  to  would  become  impossible,  and  it  would  be  an  acceptable 
relief  to  executors  of  good  faith  to  have  their  responsibility  sheltered  by 
the  intervention  of  such  a  Board,  under  whose  protection,  even 
should  the  charity  fail  to  establish  its  clium^  the  failure  at  least 
voold  be  placed  beyond  suspicion.** 

In  page  185  of  the  report,  the  Commissioners  refer  to 
another  case  illustrative  of  the  same  defect  of  jurisdiction — 
the  caae  of  the  Illerton  School  in  the  County  of  Galway. 
S&  the  passage  is  not  long,  and  the  illustration  it  supplies 
seema  very  forcible,  we  give  it  in  full. 

''The  history  of  this  endowment,  which,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly 
lulf  a  century,  is  not  yet  in  operation,  presents  a  remarkable  example 
Df  the  injury  which  results  to  educational  charities  from  the  want  of 
u  efficient  system  of  public  supervision.  If  such  a  control  existed, 
and  vere  accompanied  with  adequate  powers  of  inouiry  and  control, 
legal  proceedings  would  be  more  effectual,  and,  in  all  probability,  the 
ucessity  for  it  would  leas  frequently  occur.  This  endowment, 
created  by  the  will  of  Mr.  Persse,  in  1812,  consisted  of  a  legacy  of 
X50,  and  a  reat'charge  of  X2d  (Irish).     The  lapse  of  twenty -seven 
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years  which  occurred  between  the  testator's  death  and  the  institu- 
tion of  legal  proceedings  by  the  Gominissioners  of  Charitable  Dona- 
tions and  Bequests,  in  1839,  caused  the  lotjs  of  the  legacy  and  of 
considerable  arrears  of  the  rent-charge*  extending  over  the  Iod^ 
period  from  1812  to  1830.  The  particulars  of  this  case  are  stated 
in  the  extract  from  the  report  of  our  Assistant  Commissioner,  which 
will  be  found  in  the  Tables  of  Schools  and  Endowments.  We 
concur  with  him  in  regarding  it  as  a  striking  instance  of  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  powers  given  to  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable 
Donations  and  Bequests  under  the  12tb  sec.  of  the  7  and  8  Vic,  c. 
97,  whereby  the  funds  of  a  charity  must  have  been  withheld*  con- 
cealed, or  misapplied,  before  thejr  can  be  brought  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Commissioners.  This  limitation  is  productive  of  evil  in 
two  wavs ;  first,  because  such  a  postponement  or  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  public  authority  tends  to  render  it  nugatory ;  and, 
secondly,  inasmuch  as  one  of  the  best  modes  of  protecting  public 
charities  consists  in  stimulating  private  interest  to  efforts  in  their 
behalf;  and  this  can  only  be  accomplished  by  insuring  a  prompt  and 
efficient  attention  to  the  representations  of  persoiM  locally  acquainted 
with  the  circumstances  of  each  case.'* 

This  case,  however,  like  many  other  cases  in  the  report, 
would  seem  to  illustrate  something  more  than  a  want  of 
jurisdiction  in  the  Board  of  Charities ;  for  upon  reference 
to  the  report  of  the  Assistant  Commissioner  upon  which  the 
above  has  been  founded,  it  appears  that  four  entire  years 
were  wasted  in  ne^tiations  between  the  Commissioners  and 
the  opponents  of  the  endowment.  Nay,  there  is  one  case  in 
which  an  endowment  created  by  a  will  dating  so  far  back  as 
1776,  was  not  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Charities  before  the  year  1848,  and  even  then  the  Commis- 
sioners thought  proper  to  accept  a  compromise  from  the  owner 
of  the  property,  out  of  which  the  endowment  issued,  in  virtue 
of  which  a  perpetual  rent  charge  was  given  up  for  an  allow- 
ance during  the  life  time  of  the  then  proprietor.  We  copy 
the  entire  case,  as  it  exemplifies  nearly  all  the  prevailing 
defects  in  the  constitution,  and  to  some  extent  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Board  of  Charities. 

Mimagkan  Edenbrona  School-s^Thts  school  was  endowed  by  Ed- 
ward Lucas,  the  elder,  of  Oastleshane,  in  the  county  of  Monaghan, 
October  17,  1756,  the  date  of  the  will  of  said  Edward  Lucas.  Pro- 
bate  was  granted  to  Francis  Savage  and  Edward  Lucas,  Esqrs., 
April,  26,  1757.  After  various  other  bequests,  the  testator  oequeaths 
to  his  executor  the  sum  of  £90,  Irish,  to  be  applied  in  building  a 
schoolhouse  on  the  lands  of  Edenbrone,  near  Castleshane,  for  the 
use  of  the  poor  children  of  parents  residing,  or  who  have  resided  in 
or  near  Castleshane.     lie  further  bequeaths  to  Francis  Savage  the 
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of  the  site  of  the  iatended  achoolhouse,  and  charges  the 
luds  of  Falegar  and  Garrivekeel,  near  Monaghan,  with  a  rent  of 
£iO,  Irish*  pajahle  to  his  executors  half-yearly,  in  trust  for  the  use 
of  said  school  and  schoolhouse,  and  of  the  teacher  or  teachers  to  he 
enpleyed  in  same.  He  next  appoints  the  minister  of  the  parish  of 
Moaaghan  or  Buckwallis,  for  the  time  heing,and  the  proprietor  of  the 
Cascleibane  estate,  patrons  and  managers  of  the  school.  A  power  of 
distress  is  given  to  Francis  Savage  and  his  heirs,  and  the  rent  is 
made  chargeable  from  the  date  of  the  huilding  of  the  schoo)house 
sod  appointment  of  the  master  by  the  managers,  at  whose  discretion 
the  apportionment  of  the  rent  charge  is  declared  to  remain.  The 
bads  of  Fategar  and  Oarriyekeel  aforesaid,  subject  to  the  renteharge 
■ad  to  such  other  charges  as  the  testator  shall  make,  pursuant  to  a 
power  reserved  in  the  will,  are  devised  to  Francis  Savage  in  trust 
for  the  use  of  the  proprietor  of  the  Gastleshane  estate  for  the  time 

The  executors  neglected  to  build  the  schoolhense,  and  conse- 
quently the  condition  upon  which  the  renteharge  was  made  to  vest 
never  came  into  existence.  The  mattef  was  brought  before  ttie 
Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  in  the  year 
1648,  and  a  correspondence  was  entered  into  with  the  Right  Hon. 
Edward  Lucas,  proprietor  of  the  Gastleshane  estAte,  in  the  course 
of  which  Mr.  Lucas  stated  that,  although  prepared  to  dispute  at  law 
the  claims  of  the  charity,  he  was  willing  during  his  own  lifetime, 
to  contribute  £20  per  annum  to  the  salary  of  the  National  school- 
master of  the  district,  provided  the  National  Board  would  agree  to 
contribute  a  like  sum.  This  arrangement  was  acceded  to,  and  it 
would  appear  with  some  degree  of  alacrity,  by  the  Oommissioners, 
sad  the  present  school  has  been  in  operation  since  1848. 

I  haye  no  means  of  learning  upon  wnat  grounds  or  under  what  advice 
the  Commissioners  accepted  the  compromise  proposed  by  Mr.  Lucas, 
and  by  which  the  perpetuity  secured  to  the  charity  by  tlie  will  of  his 
ancestor,  has  been  reduced  to  a  life  interest  at  best.     The  only   rea- 
son put  forward  by  the  Commissioners  would  hardly  appear  to  sus- 
tsm  the  decuion  at  which  they  arrived.     '*  The  Board,"  they  write, 
in  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Lucas,  and  which  closes  the  correspon- 
dence, "  considering  the  liberal  proposal  made  by  you,  do  not  feel 
called  on  to  press  a  claim,  now,  for  the  first  time,  as  far  as  they  can 
learn,  brought  against  your  property  under  a  will  of  so  old  a  date  as 
1757."  Without  pretending  to  measure  the  discretion  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  as  guardians  of  the 
interests  of  a  charity,  I  believe  I  am  warranted  in  haying  that  nothing 
short  of  a  strong  opinion  from  the  legal  advisers  of  the  Bdard  against 
tbe  claims  of  a  charity,  or  the  practicability  of  their  enforcement, 
coald  justify  a  compromise  of  this  description.     It  is  extremely  pro- 
bable that  the  Commissioners  have  used  a  sound   discretion,  and 
acted  under  competent  advice  ;  but  as  this  is  a  case  involving  nice 
questions  of  law,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  there   is  no  record  of  the 
opinion  which  guided  the  Commissioners. 

We  confess  we  are  not  quite  disposed  to  agree  with  Mr. 
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Abraham,  whose  report  we  have  quoted,  as  to  the  ezidtence 
of  any  extreme  probability  or  vehement  presumption  that 
the  Commissioners  of  Charities  had  used  a  sound  discretion 
and  acted  under  competent  advice  in  this  matter.  We  are 
bound  to  assume  that  the  case  had  never  been  submitted 
to  the  Attorney  General,  as  the  Commissioners  of  Endowed 
Schools  were  unable  to  discover  any  trace  of  his  opinion ; 
or  rather  it  appears  highly  probable  that  no  such  opinion 
does  in  fact  exist,  as  in  cage  it  ever  had  been  given,  the 
solicitors  of  the  Conmiission  would  have  an  entry  of  it  in 
the  cost-book.  But  if  that  be  so,  is  it  not  natural 
to  suppose,  without  any  disparagement  of  the  distinguished 
persons  who  compose  the  Board  of  Charities,  that  over- 
worked judges,  eminent  practising  barristers,  and  men  in 
high  office,  have  neither  the  physical  power  nor  temper  of 
mind  requisite  for  deciding  upon  a  difficult  point  of  law, 
without  the  assistance  of  the  Attorney  General.  It  would 
seem  to  be  no  improper  function  for  a  properly  qualified 
barrister  to  sit  as  paid  commissioner  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  his  undivided  attention  to  questions  of  law,  and  of 
suggesting  or  discountenancing  compromises  such  as  we 
have  just  noticed.  On  the  other  hand  we  are  sensible  that 
the  Commissioners  have  a  very  delicate  duty  to  perform  in 
relation  to  small  charities  especially,  when  they  have  to 
decide  upon  legal  proceedings.  The  entire  expense  must 
be  borne  by  tne  charity,  even  where  successful,  if  the 
opposing  interest  have  not  wherewithal  to  meet  the  costs, 
(treat  judgment,  caution  and  tact  are  plainly  necessary  on 
the  part  of  the  board  in  the  early  stages  of  its  proceedings 
with  a  hostile  or  reluctant  party, — ^but  such  prompt  ac- 
ceptance of  a  compromise  like  that  suggested  by  Mr.  Lucas 
in  the  foregoing  case,  is  something  that  we  cannot  under- 
stand, in  the  absence  of  all  proof  that  there  was  anything 
to  justify  it. 

With  respect,  however,  to  the  recommendation  of  the 
Commissioners  that  the  duty  of  "  superintending  and  con- 
trolling" the  administration  of  educational  charities  should 
not  be  limited  to  cases  where  the  endowment  has  been 
withheld,  concealed,  or  misapplied ;  it  must  be  observed 
that  the  terms  *' controlling"  and  "superintending,"  are 
not  those  which  we  should  prefer  to  use  in  defining  the 
jurisiliction  of  tho  present  or  any  future  board  of  charities. 
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It  is  not  doubtftil  that  any  attempt  to  extend  the  powers 
rf  the  Commissioners  of  Charities  so  as  to  give  them  a 
;«erpetiial  right  of  interference  in  the  administration  of  any 
tod,  once  the  fund  should  be  what  the  lawyers  call  "  at 
Lome,''  would  be  effectually  resisted.     The  people  of  this 
ffsuntiy,  Protestant  as  well  as  Catholic,  are  averse,  and 
poperly  averse,  to  any  thing  like  an  administrative  action 
rf  government  boards  in  what  must  be  considered  purely 
^Ivate  charities.     The  powers  of  the  Board  of  Charities 
o^ht  safely  and  advantageously  be  extended  so  as  to 
^s^le  the  Commissioners  to  originate  inquiry  and  every 
otker  proceeding  for  the  discovery  of  a  charity,  but  they 
yionld  be  rigorously  kept  within  those  limits.     If  the 
Cramissioners  be  enabled  to  discover  a  charity,  to  take 
pw>eedingB  for  its  recovery,  and  to  lodge  it  in  the  right 
fiee,  they  will  have  done  a  very  handsome  amount  of 
^dk.    The  remainder  may  safely  be  left  to  the  regular 
tdbunals  of  the  country.    To  have  a  perpetual  Boam  of 
nperiniendance  and  control  intermeddling  in  the  manage- 
ment of  any  charity,  educational  or  otherwise,  after  that 
ehmtj  should  even  have  reached  the  proper  hands,  is  what 
tke  country  never  will  permit. 

The  great  importance  of  this  question  and  its  bearing 
opon  the  main  subject,  have  taken  us  somewhat  out  of  our 
direct  road,  and  we  shall  clos6  this  branch  of  the  subject 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  Commissioners,  regaroing 
lie  extension  of  new  powers  to  the  Board  of  Charities,  and 
•letermining  its  relation  towards  the  proposed  Board  of  En- 
dowed Schools. 

**  Tbe  Goiurt  of  Probate  in  Ireland  sbonld  be  required,  in  all  caaea 
(A  wills  containing  bequests  for  educational  purposes,  to  make  re> 
tcTDs  to  the  Regii>trar  of  School  Endowments,  showing  the  value  of 
tbe  testator'a  property,  as  estimated,  with  a  view  to  the  imposition 
cf  probate  duty,  together  with  the  names  of  the  representatives  who 
Wve  proved  the  will.  The  succession  and  legacy  duty  office  should 
Bake  similar  returns,  in  any  case  where  the  representatives  apply 
i3:h€r  to  have  a  deduction  of  probate  duty  made,  or  to  pay  an  m- 
ercised  amount.  The  same  officer  should  return  the  exact  sum  or 
estinated  value  of  all  gifts  made  for  educational  purposes,  whether 
br  deed  or  will,  consisting  of  real  or  of  personal  property,  which  it 
Wcanie  necessary  to  a&certain,  with  a  view  to  the  collection  of  the 
kgicT  or  succession  duties. 

The  Court  of  Probate  and  the  Succession  and  Legacy  Duty  Office 
is  England  ought  to  make  like  returns,  in  respect  of  any  wills 
proved,  or  deeds  executed  in  that  country,  which  should  contain  gifts 
^cdiicatioiud  purposes  to  be  applied  in  Ireland. 
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There  is  no  provision  in  the  Beqaest  Act  giving  the  public  a  right 
of  access  to  the  extracts  in  the  Bequest  Office,  even  on  the  pavment 
of  fees. 

For  searches  by  the  public  at  the  office  for  Registry  of  Wills  fees 
must  be  paid,  and  where  iiill  copies  of  wills  are  required  these  fees 
are  very  considerable.  The  persons  searching  are  not  allowed  to 
take  copies,  nor  wi)l  extracts  be  given  to  them.  The  officers  of  the 
Board  are  allowed  to  make  searches  without  paying  fees,  and  to  ob. 
tain  copies  at  half  the  usual  charges. 

We  are  of  opinion,  that  the  Registration  of  Charitable  Bequests 
for  schools  should  be  consolidated  with  the  registration  of  deeds  and 
other  documents  containing  evidence  speciall v  relating  to  educational 
endowments,  under  an  officer  charged  with  this  special  duty. 

That  the  Registrar  of  School  Endowments  should  compare  every 
extract  with  the  probate  of  the  will,  in  order  thal^the  registered  ex- 
tract may  be  a  complete  document  an  which  all  persons  may  safely 
act. 

That  all  searches  in  the  office  of  the  Registrar  of  School  Endow- 
ments should  be  free  of  expensoy  the  public  being  permitted  without 
payment  to  take  extracts  or  copies  of  the  documents  there  ludffed. 

In  defining  the  powers  of  the  proposed  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  Endowed  Schools,  care  should  be  taken  to  guard  against  any 
divided  responsibility  between  them  and  the  Bequest  Board. 

That  for  this  purpose  it  should  be  declared  to  be  the  primary  duty 
of  the  Beouest  Board  to  institute  proceedings  incidental  to  the  re- 
covery and  realization  of  trust  funds,  in  all  cases  where  proceedings 
can  affect  other  charities  not  under  the  care  of  the  proposed  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  Endowed  Schools. 

That  it  should  be  the  primary  duty  of  the  Commissioners  of  En. 
dowed  Schools  to  proceed  where  the  entire  funds  to  be  recovered 
would  come  under  their  care. 

That  either  Board  might  take  proceedings  on  the  neglect  by,  or 
with  the  consent  of  the  other  Board,  to  recover  funds  falling  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  both. 

That  the  Bequest  Board  should  not  retain  any  funds  belonging  to, 
or  any  control  over,  schools  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  proposed 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  Endowed  schools,  hut-should  transfer 
the  funds,  as  soon  as  realized,  to  the  latter  Board.'* 

The  Report  then  proceeds  to  deal  with  the  Grammar 
Schools  under  the  Board  of  Education,  which  include  several 
private  establishments  in  addition  to  the  Royal  and  diocesan 
schools  already  treated  of  under  their  heads.  It  next  takes 
up  the  English  schools  under  the  same  Board,  to  both  of 
wnich  we  shall  revert  farther  on,  and  both  of  which  have 
been  almost  equally  neglected  and  mismanaged.  The  schools 
in  connexion  with  the  old  Kildare-place  society  and  those 
which  had  received  various  grants  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant  a 
school  fund,  are  next  reviewed.    The  statements  of  the 
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rommissioners  vrith  reference  to  the  schools  of  the  Christian 
Brothers  are  of  so  remarkable  a  character  that  we  deem  it 
right  to  giye  them  in  full. 

•*  In  the  Report  of  the  Comniissioners  of  Irish  Education  Inquiry, 
ID  1825,  the  establishment  of  the  association  of  <  The  Brotbt;rs  of 
tbe  Christian  Schools  in  Ireland'  is  noticed.  The  ^perior  of  the 
isslitote  at  that  time  was  Mr.  Edmond  Rice,  of  Waterford,  who,  in 
the  jear  1802,  had  submitted  the  plan  of  the  proposed  association  to 
Pope  Pius  Vll.y  bjr  whom  he  wa3  encouraged  to  proceed  with  it ; 
MDd  hj  whom  it  was  e?entually  approved  of  and  contlrined  in  1820. 

The  knowledge  communicated  m  these  schools  embraces  not  only 

reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar^  geography,  and  book-keeping. 

bat  also  an  acquaintance  with  such  branches  of  mathematical  science 

as  are  suited  to  the  tastes  and  talents  of  the  pupils,   and  to  the 

stations  in  lifb  thev  are  destined  to  occupy.     Geometry,  mensuration, 

sawing,  and  mechanics  become  special  objects  of  attention.    As  to 

^manner  of  communicating  knowledge,  the  most  approved  methods 

hvre  been  carefully  reduced  to  practice.     But  it  is  to  the  communi- 

c9tion  of  religious  knowledge  ttiat  this  institution  is  chi^fl^  devoted. 

To  this  object   the  members   direct  their  main  energies.      Tbe 

teachers  are  all  under  a  religious  obligation  ;  they  are  in  the  first 

instance  carefully  selected  and  trained,  and  they  are  placed  under  a 

strict  system  of  organization  aud  discipline. 

Since  that  time  the  Christian  Brothers*  schools  have  considerably 
extended,  and  there  are,  as  we  are  assured,  at  present  15,000  pupils 
in  their  schools  in  Ireland,  and  3,500  in  England.     Some  of  the 
largest  of  their  schools  of  which  those  at  Cork  are  liberallv  endowed, 
and  have  been  visited  by  us,  and  inquired  into  at  our  public  courts. 
The   Christian  Brothers'  school  at  Cork,  was  endowed  in  1835. 
bnt  bad  been  in  operation  for  several  years  previously,  and  is  noticed 
in  the  Second  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Irish  Education  In- 
qnirj,  1826.     It  is  there  stated  that  the  schoolhouse  bad  been  built 
by  subscription,  at  a  cost  of  £1,500,  and  was  supported  by  subscrip- 
tioiis  and  charity  sermons.     It  is  now  endowed  under  the  will  of 
John  Barry,  Esq.,  who  left  about  i.9,000  for  schools  in  Cork.     The 
money  has  since  been  invested  in  land,  of  which  the  gross  rental,  in 
18^  amounted  to  £369,  snd  the  net  rental  to  £243  5t.  2d. 

Our  As:&istant  Commissioner  reports  very  favourably  of  the 
school.  In  addition  to  the  school  first  established  at  Peacock-lane, 
the  Christian  Brothers  have  two  other  schools  in  Cork.  Besides 
the  endowment  before  noticed  under  thd  will  of  Mr.  Barry,  several 
small  bequests  have  been  made  for  clothing  and  apprenticing  and 
otherwise  benefiting  poor  children  in  these  schools.  All  the  teachers 
are  Christian  Brotners,  and  they  receive  no  remuneration  for  their 
labours,  but  are  supported  out  of  the  general  funds  of  the  order, 
the  rules  prohibiting  any  member  from  possessing  private  property. 
About  one-half  of  the  pupils  pay  |J.  a- week  ;  but^  with  this  escep- 
cioo,  all  are  free.  There  were  present,  at  the  time  of  inspection, 
91S,  all  of  whom  were  Roman  Catholics  ;  the  attendance  was  then 
less  than  the  average,  as  it  was  only  the  first  week  after  vacation. 
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There  was  no  roll,  so  that  the  attendance  at  other  times  coultl  not 
be  ascertained.  The  children  answered  admirably  in  the  course  of 
instruction,  which  included  mensuration  and  geometry,  besides  the 
ordinary  branches  of  Enpflish  education. 

The  instruction  given  in  drawing  in  the  Christian  Brothers 
school  was  the  best  that  we  found  in  any  schools  that  we 
visited. 

The  Christian  Brothers  have  established  six  schools  in  Limerick, 
which  are  now  very  numerously  attended.  It  was  stated  in  evidence 
before  us  that  in  one  of  these  institutions  many  of  the  middle  classes 
of  the  city  of  Limerick  received  their  education^  until  a  short  time 
previously,  when  a  classical  school  was  opened  as  a  private  specula* 
tioD,  and  proved  very  successful. 

Our  Assistant  Commissioner  inspected  these  schools.     Some  of 
them  appeared  to  be  endowed  with  sites  only^  and  in  other  respects 
supported  by  funds  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  not  appropriated  to 
any  one  of  the  schools  in  particular.     There  were  present  in  the 
school  at  the  time  of  inspection  1,458  pupils,  all  of  whom  but  one 
were  Roman  Catholics.    Most  of  the  pupils  paid  Id,  or  ^d,  a>week 
for  stationery  and  other  school  requisites,  and  as  a  fund  for  pre- 
miums ;  but  these  small  payments  being  optional  all  the  pupils  are 
practically  free.     Some  of  the  schools  are  reserved  for  the  reception 
of  very  young  children,  and  as  these  advance  they  are  removed  to 
the  other  schools.     The  state  of  education  is  noticed  as  excellent. 
Several  of  the  pupils  could  draw  very  well  ;   their  writing  was  ge- 
nerally unexceptionable  ;  and  the  answering  in  Euclid,  mechanics, 
arithmetic,  and  all  the  ordmary  departments  of  English  education, 
including  dictation,  was  of  a  verv  superior  order. 

In  May,  1855,  the  Christian  brothers  opened  a  school  in  Tralee« 
The  principal  stated  in  evidence  before  us  that  the  school  had  been 
originally  under  the  National  Board,  but  was  then  no  longer  in  con- 
nexion  with  it.  The  attendance,  he  stated,  had  been  about  150 
when  he  commenced  keeping  school,  but  had  since  risen  to  more  than 
400,  the  increase  being  partly  composed  of  the  sons  of  the  neigh- 
bouring shopkeepers.  The  course  of  education  comprises  '  reading, 
writing,  graromer,  arithmetic,  use  of  the  globes,  mensuration,  short- 
hand,  hook-keeping,  all  that  is  included  in  an  English  and  commer* 
cial  education.' 

Our  Assistant  Commissioner  visited  the  school,  which  was  repre- 
sented to  us  as  been  an  endowed  one,  but  he  learned  that  the  alleged 
endowment  had  not  as  yet  come  into  operation  ;  and  that  in  any 
case  it  did  not  appear  that  it  was  intended  for  the  Christian  Brothers 
School.  The  endowment  consists  of  about  nine  acres,  which  were 
granted  in  1855  by  a  Mr.  Mulchinoch  to  trustees  for  the  building  of 
a  school  for  sons  of  poor  and  industrious  Roman  Catholics  resident 
in  the  parish  of  Tralee ;  the  rents  to  be  applied,  until  the  building 
should  be  commenced,  towards  the  clothing  of  girls  receiving  in- 
struction  in  the  Tralee  Presentation  Convent.  The  trustees  cannot 
obtain  possession  of  the  lands  for  building  purposes  so  long  as  a 
lease  to  which  they  are  subject  subsists. 
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The  entire  amount  of  endowments  belonffing  to  the  Christian 
brothen*  schools  is  very  moderate.  Several  of  them  were  inspected 
b?  our  Assistant  Commissioners,  and  are  returned  in  the  Tables  of 
^ook  and  Endowments.  In  their  general  reports>  some  of  our 
Antstant  Commissioners  notice  the  state  of  instruction  in  these 
ichoob. 

Thus,  Mr.  Crawford  sajs :— ''  The  most  efficient  schools,  in  my 
opinion,  are  those  managed  by  the  community  of  Christian  Brothers, 
lad  I  attribute  this  efficiency  to  the  excellence  of  their  system,  the 
training^of  the  teachers,  and  their  seal  in  the  cause  of  education." 

Mr.  Irennefather  says : — *'  In  the  school  under  the  management  of 
the  community  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  which  I  was  directed  to 
Thit,  I  found  the  teaching  efficient)  and  the  masters  zealouhly  devoted 
to  their  work." 

Dr.  M'Blain  says: — <*  I  was  much  impressed  with  the  general  as- 
pect presented  by  these  schools*  and  particularly  with  their  discipline 
and  order,  combined  with  the  cheerfulness  and  docility  of  the  pupils. 
The  boTS  educated  in  the  Christian  Brothers'  Schools  nave  in  general 
attuned  an  unusual  degree  of  proficiency  in  the  different  branches  of 
learning  in  which  they  are  instructed. 

**  The  superiority  of  these  schools  is  doubtless,  in  a  great  measure, 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  extraordinary  personal  influence  exerted  by  the 
teachers  over  the  pupils — an  influence  based  on  the  distinction,  that 
these  teachers  have  devoted  their  lives  to  the  cause  of  education,  for 
no  private  or  personal  gain  or  reward,  but  solely  in  the  discharge  of 
a  sacred  and  self-imposed  duty. 

'*  In  addition  to  this  cause,  the  Christian  Brothers  who  teach  in 
the  schools  appear  to  have  been  remarkably  well  trained  for  the 
business  of  instruction  ;  not  merely  that  they  are  themselves  good 
scholars  but  that  they  have  acquired  a  great  aptitude  in  the  art  of 
teaching,  and  no  ordinary  skill  in  devising  the  most  efficient  method 
for  the  organisation  and  discipline  of  their  school.'* 

With  respect  to  the  schools  under  the  care  of  the  Christian 
Brothers  we  received  no  complaints.  Our  Assistant  Commissioners 
have  expressed  most  favourable  opinions  as  to  these  schools,  in 
which  we  entirely  concur. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  managers  of  these  schools 
object  to  any  inspection  or  other  control  over  them,  exercised  by  an 
extraneous  authority. 

Under  these  circumstances  we  are  of  opinion,  that  it  would  not  be 
dasirable  to  interfere  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  those  most  interested 
bthem. 

We  think  that  the  endowments  should  be  registered  by  the  Regis* 
trar  of  School  Endowments,  so  as  to  afford  to  them  the  protection 
which  an  efficient  r^^tration  would  secure." 

The  Khools  in  connexion  with  the  National  Board,  and 
thoee  in  connexion  with  the  Church  Education  Society,  are 
severally  reported  upon ;  but,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
deal  with  this  branch  of  tiie  inquiry  in  particular,  we  reserve 
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our  analysis  of  this  portion  of  the  Report.  Various  Classical 
Schools  of  private  foundation,  comprising  Catholic  Diocesan 
SeminarieSjhavealso  their  place  in  the  Report ;  the  schools  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  and  numerous  schools  besides,  which, 
though  falling  under  one  or  other  of  the  classes  already  men- 
tioned, seemed  to  require  particular  notice ;  are  individually 
reported  upon  by  the  Commissioners.  The  remainder  of  the 
Reporiincludes  observations  upon  the  ''Tables  of  Schools  and 
Endowments, ''contained  in  the  third  volume  of  the  appendix ; 
remarks  upon  the  course  of  instruction  and  discipline  in  en- 
dowed schools;  andlastly  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
missioners for  the  promotion  of  intermediate  education,  the 
protection  of  educational  endowments,   and  the  general 
furtherance  of  the  objects  for  which  the  commission  waa 
nominated.  Upon  an  analysis  of  the  "Tables  of  Schools  and 
Endowments"  it  does  not  appear  as  a  result  of  the  inquiries  of 
the  Commission  that  there  are  very  many  floating  or  unat- 
tached endowments  which  can  be  dealt  with  at  the  discretion 
of  the  State.    The  Royal  and  Diocesan  Schools  are,  perhaps, 
the  only  endowments  so  circumstanced.     The  total  number 
of  schools  in  actual  operation,  say  the  Commissioners, 
is  2,828,  with  permanent  endowments  amounting  in  the 
aggregate  to  dt76,465  Is.  Id.    The  endowments  not  in 
operation  amount  in  annual  value  to  £7,170  lis.  lid. 
The  contingent  endowments  which  may  or  may  not  come 
into  operation  amount  to  £1,883  7s.  Gd.,  and  the  annual 
income    which    has    been  lost   to  educational   purposes, 
whether  fairly  or  unfairly,  has  been  fixed  at  £2,574  18s.  7d. 
The  tables  also  contain  what  are  called  **alleged  endowments,'' 
by  which  we  are  to  understand  endowments  which  cannot 
be  satisfactorily   brought  to  proof.     Under  the  head   of 
"  Course  of  instruction  and  discipline  in  Endowed  Schools" 
the   Commissioners  enter  at  considerable  length  into  the 
requirements    of  education   generally,    and    more    espe- 
cially   of  primary  and  intermediate  education.      Their 
views  as  to  the  necessity  of  adequate  instruction  in  modem 
languages,  and  first  of  all  in  English  literature,  are  such  as 
recommend    themselves    to    any  man   of  even  moderate 
experience.  Their  observations  also  regarding  the  standard  of 
instruction  which  it  may  be  desirable  to  maintain  in  pri- 
mary and  intermediate  schools,  upon  various  branches  of 
knowledge,    such    as    history,   geography,   mathematics. 
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dbtwing,  mensnratioii,  and  so  forth,  are  also  well  consiilered 
Bid  practieal ;  but  we  are  very  far  from  adopting  all  their 
opiaiona  upon  the  subject  of  classical  education,  although 
quite  concurring  in  most  of  them.  The  Commissioners, 
iiideed,  appear  to  be  suflSciently  impressed  with  the  dignity 
md  office  of  classical  studies,  and  we  think  with  them  that 
altogether  too  much  attention  is  given  at  present  to  minute 
Rsearch,  to  unlimited  speculation,  and  to  burthensome,  and 
tkefcfore  easily-forgotten  learning  of  etacism  and  iotacism, 
aod  digammas,  and  accents,  and  particles. 

Disputes  of  me  or  te  or  aut  or  at 
To  sound  or  sink  in  "  cano"  0  or  A, 
And  give  up  Cicero  to  C  or  K, 

If  this  microscopic  examination  of  the  ancient  languages 
lie  pursued  so  as  to  shut  out  the  entire  field  of  view  that 
is  outside  each  little  particle,  the  time  so  spent  is  certainly 
worse  than  useles6>  ana  if  we  leave  school  with  unenlarged 
ideas  and  unimproved  taste,  without  any  perception  of  the 
beauties  of  the  ancients,  or  anv  knowledge  of  the  canons  of 
aitidsin,    we  shall  have  pronted  little  by   Bopp,  Viger, 
Hattbiae,    Donaldson,   Clinton,    and    their    entire    tribe, 
Nay  we  may  be  able  to  account  for  every  bead  in  the  boss 
of  the  shield  of  Herculus,  and  for  every  spoke  in  the  chariot 
wheel  of  Diomed,  or  to  construct  a  svstem  of  heraldry 
for  the  seven  allies  against  Thebes ;  and  yet  have  learned 
Homer  or  jEschylus  to  no  account.     But  we  think  that 
some  of  the  observations  of  the  Commissioners  are  founded 
upon  an  altogether  incorrect  appreciation  of  the  use  of  certain 
departments  of  classical  teaching  that  exist  in  the  superior 
Khools  by  very  old  prescription.     Thus  they  seem  to  treat 
with  Tery  unmeasured  contempt  the  practice  of  writing  in 
Greek  and  Latin  verse,  and  describe  the  time  so  employed 
as  time  lost  and  nothing  else.    Were  it  intended  by  instruc- 
tion of  this  kind,  to  qualify  men  for  acquiring  fame  as  Greek 
and  Latin  poets,  it  would  of  course  be  impossible  to  bestow 
time  less  profitably ;   but  it  is  well  known  that  no  such 
olgeet  is  proposed  in  the  composition  at  school  of  Greek 
izkd  Latin  verse.     Nor  is  it  a  thing  of  which  we  are  at 
liberty  to  speak  in  the  abstract,  or  upon  whieh  we  are 
entitled  to  generalize  as  completely  as  the  Commissioners 
seem  to  have  done.     If  you  had  to  deal  with  the  education  of 
ilot  of  South  Downs  or  Short  Horns ;  what  would  be  good  for 
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one  might  safely  be  applied  to  all ;  but  there  does  not  exist 
anything  like  this  happy  uniformity  in  a  class  of  boys, 
and  it  is  not  because  the  same  studies  affect  individuals  very 
differently  that  you  must  either  abandon  those  studies  alto- 
gether, or  break  up  one    class   into  five  or  six.       The 
study  of  composition  in  Oreek  and  Latin  verse  may  actually 
develop  poetical  genius  in  one  member  of  a  class  ;  he  may 
catch  the  very  spirit  and  exact  expression  of  the  original  ; 
another,  not  so  fortunate,   may  nevertheless  acquire  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  structure  of  the  ancient  metres ; 
a  thii'd,less  fortunate,  andunable  to  acquire  even  the  mechan- 
ical faculty  of  making  verses,  will  at  least  know  why  he  can- 
not make  them,  and  will  rarely  be  caught  in  a  false  quantity. 
And  if  such  be  the  application  of  this  practice  to  individual 
cases,  we  think,  on  the  whole,  it  will  be  found  to  give  a 
high  breeding,  a  spirit,  and  a  finish  to  classical  teaching 
wherever  it  is  followed,  that  we  should  be  sorry  to  miss. 
We  confess,  moreover,  to  a  strong  dislike  for  anything, 
that  tends,   however  remotely   to  deteriorate  the  quality 
of   any  branch    of   instruction,  but  more  especially   of 
that  branch  without  which  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  have 
a  literature  at  all.     At  all  events  iiia  is  a  matter  which 
must  be  left  to  the  general  taste    and  judgment.      No 
state    interference  will    be   suffered    to    alter   or    regu- 
late,  or  almost  to   suggest  the  course  of   studies  in  a 
country  such  as  this.    That  may  answer  for  the  meridian 
of  France.     The  minister  of  public  instruction  there  issues 
his  programme  of  the  year's  studies,  like  a  general  order 
to  the  semi-military  lyc6es  of  the  Empire.      The  standard 
of  classical  studies  is  not  maintained  at  such  a  height  in  that 
country  that  we  should  be  warranted  in  taking  it  as  a 
model ;  and  notwithstanding  the  exemplary  attention  which 
is  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  French  language,  and  literature, 
in  every  school  in  France,  no  one  can  pretend  to  say  that  it 
is  not  a  state  of  degeneracy  which  we  at  least  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  connecting  with  the  shallowness  and  narrowness  of 
classical  studies  throughout  the  Empire.  Let  us  not,  however, 
be  misunderstood.  It  is  not  our  wish  to  speak  slightingly  or 
flippantly  of  France,  or  of  French  systems.  We  acknowledge 
great  merit  in  many  of  them,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  special  schools  of  France  for  military,  scientific,  or 
theological  8tudies,are  in  the  highest  degree  efficient,and  every 
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day  produce  the  greatest  results.  In  a  little  and  in  much  we 
^uidgiadlj  become  like  unto  France  excepting  al\^ays 
tbose  bonds. 

But  in  truth  we  do  not  see  that  the  middle  classes  ask . 
aod  still  less  that  they  are  entitled  to,  a  separate  education 
frf  tbemselyes  as  a  class.  Neither  must  drag  down  the  educa- 
tion of  the  upper  classes  to  any  level  they  may  fix.    The 
oqIj  distinctioii  of  classes  that  can  be  recognised  in  educa- 
tion, is  the  natural  distinction  of  calling  or  profession. 
Bat  it  would  be  something  intolerable  that  a  boy  should  be 
deketed  and  told  off  for  a  third  class  or  middle  class  school, 
because  his  father  happens  to  be  a  shopkeeper  or  farmer. 
The  dusty  and  foot-sore  student  that  made  his  way  from 
\sft  Black  Forest  to  Paris,  or  Padua,  or  Oxford,  with  his 
pdc  and   hia    staff,   chumming   on   the    road,    perhaps 
lidi  a  tinker  or  shoemaker  on  his  probationary  round, 
^  on  the  same  benches  with  the  son  of  a  prince  or  a  Pala- 
tine, and  eventui^  perhaps  lectured  from  the  chair  that 
iffidbeen  filled  by  Tnaulerus  or  Albertus  Magnus.     Nothing 
cm  be  more  imcatholic,  nothing  more  insular  or  petty, 
than  this  spirit  of  classification.      It  is  the  besetting  vice  of 
English  legislation,  and  reacts  injuriously  upon  the  Ena'Iish 
character.     It  is  insisted,  for  instance,  that  all  our  soldiers 
most  be  rustics,  and  all  our  ofiicers  gentlemen.  The  non-com- 
missioned ofiScer  again,  must  belong  to  a  certain  class,  and 
jnst  be  qualified  for  pen  work,  and  his  wife  must  belong  to  a 
class  and  be  qualified  for  washing ;  but  to  think  of  encouraging 
asystem  whieh  would  include  gentlemen  among  the  rank  and 
file,orwould  haye  some  regard  to  merit  in  promotion  ;  to  have 
any  derangement,  in  fine,  of  the  system  according  to  which 
oar  army  must  be  composed  of  boors,  clerks,  and  gentle- 
men, in  fixed  and  immutable  proportion ;  that  would  be  such 
(erdition  as  nothing  else  could  match.      There  are  lectures 
for  the  working  classes ;  sermons  for  the  working  classes ; 
"  special  services"  we  think  they  are  called,  for  the  working 
eia^ises ;   and  we  must  confess  we  should  be  sorry  to  see 
special  education  for  the  working  classes.     People  in  this 
conntry  like  to  talk  down  to  other  people  and  to  patronise 
them,  and  the  less  our  inclinations  in  tliis  respect  are  grati- 
fied the  better  will  it  be  for  us  all. 

If,  therefore,  we  are  to  have  middle  schools  under  a  State 
board,  let  them  be  middle  in  relation  to  primary  and  supe- 
rior education,  but  not  with  reference  to  tliis  or  that  class 
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of  the  community.     Your  middle  school  must  be  such  as  to 
give  the  best  classical,  and  best  English,  education^  that 
its  rank,  namely  the  middle  rank,  in  the  educationsi  sys- 
tem justifies.     Classical  studies  must  not  be  degraded  or 
displaced  for  the  convenience  of  one  class,  or  English  studies 
neglected  for  the  prejudices  of  the  other.     Should  taste  and 
inclination  so  develop  themselves  in  the  son  of  a  shop- 
keeper as  to  lead  him  towards  literary  or  professional,  in- 
stead of  commercial,  pursuits,  the  qualify  of  his  classical 
education  should  be  the  very  best  that  could  be  provided  by 
the  State.     On  the  other  hand,  to  exalt  classicsu  studies  at 
the  expense  of  English  and  modern  languages,  is  a  substitu- 
tion of  the  means  for  the  end,  and  should  not  be  tolerated 
for  one  moment.       Look  at  our  primary  schools,  those 
under  the  National  Board,  the  Christian  ferothers,  or  reli- 
gious communities  of  women.    Their  system  of  education 
is  not  calculated  according  to  the  requirements  of  this  or 
that  class ;  the  education  given  in  these  schools  is,  so  far  as 
it  goes,  quite  good  enough  for  the  heir  to  the  throne,  and 
very  much  better  than  many  gentlemen  receive  at  present, 
although  it  is  not  pretended  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  send 
the  children  of  gentlemen  to  the  National,  or  Christian  Bro- 
thers'schools.  We,therefore,have primary  education  almostas 
fully  developed  in  our  schools  as  it  is  possible  it  should  be ; 
why  not  give  a  similar  opportunity  to  secondary  education? 
Why  cramp  or  stint  it  in  any  particular  to  meet  the  wants 
or  tastes  of  one  class  when  it  may  be  made  ample  and  pliant 
enough  to  suit  itself  to  all  ?    If  commerce  be  in  honour,  if 
commercial  tastes  prevail,    book-keeping  is   not  a  veiy 
abstruse  or  black-letter  science ;  and  we  may  rely  upon  it 
that  a  man  will  find  his  way  to  the  counting-house  from 
Eton  or  Harrow  just  as  readily  as  from  a  commercial 
academy  in  Finsbury  Square ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  did  the 
heads  of  Eton  and  Harrow  condescend  to  teach  book-keeping 
or  Tare-and-Tret,  it  certainly  would  be  no  disqualification  in 
a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  have  studied  there.    Nay. 
it  is  not  unlikely  from  a  statement  in  the  Report  itself,  that 
we  have  already  in  one  institution,  of  an  unpretending 
character,  the   very  union  of  primary  and  intermediate, 
of  classical  and  English,  education,  that  will  give  to  every 
boy,  from  what  class  soever,  his  chance  of  promotion  in  any 
branch  of  the  public  service  or  of  literature.     The  "  Hevey 
Institution,"  noticed  by  the  Commissioners,  is  intended 
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to  include  two  departinents  of  education,  English  and 
dasaical;  the  English  to  be  entrusted  to  the  brothers 
of  the  Christian  schools,  and  the  Classical,  to  competent 
masters.  We  are  mnch  mistaken  if  the  operation  of  this 
plan  will  not  Justify  the  highest  expectations  of  its  promo- 
ters, or  if  a  classical  institution  built  upon  so  solid  a  foun- 
dation 88  the  £n([^lish  teachibg  of  the  Christian  Brothers, 
will  not  be  such  as  to  quality  a  student  for  any  studies  or 
any  parsuite  to  which  circumstances  may  lead  him. 

but  while  we  deprecate  state  interference  in  the  regula- 
tioD  of  studies,  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that   the   State, 
u  representing  the  country,  should  not  promote  reform, 
when  called  upon  to  do  so,  nor  do  we  insinuate  that  it  was 
the  wish  of  the  Commission  to  recommend  an  interference 
d  the  kind,  to    which  objection  has  been  made.      Un- 
dnbiedly  if  great  educational  bodies  like  the  Universities 
die  creatures  of  the  State  and  the  servants  of  the  public, 
think  that  they  exist  by  divine  right,and  if  they  will,  exclude 
reform  upon  their  private  responsibility,  and  in  contempt  of 
pablic  opinion  and  public  necessity,  the  State  is  called  upon 
to  interfere.     If  a  public  Corporation,  like  the  University, 
will  not  tender  its  accounts  for  audit ;  and  if  its  governing 
body  will  try  to  smother  inquiry  by  censure,  and  to  purify 
iia  character  by  penalties,  then,  of  course,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary for  the  State  to  interfere  at  the  call  of  the  country. 
But  according  to  our  notions,  and  to  our  general  course  of 
action  in  this  country,  it  is  not  for  the  State  to  reform  the 
teaching,  or  the  teachers,   unless  in  very  extreme  cases. 
We  must  make  the  teaching  body  reform  itself,  and  come 
into  harmony  with  the  wishes,  and  feelings,  and  interests  of 
those  for  whom  it  administers  a  trust,  and  nothing  more. 
If  the  country  say  to  the  State :  We  want  to  learn  French  or 
History,  or  to  have  good  training  for  competitive  exami- 
nations,orto  overhaul  the  College  accounts,butthe  University 
people  meet  us  with  reprimands  and  censures ;  we  ask  them 
for  bread  and  they  give  us  a  stone,  we  ask  them  for  fish  and 
they  give  us  a  serpent ;  it  then  becomes  the  duty  of  the  State 
to  make  the  University  or  any  similar  body  reform  its  own 
teaching  and  mend  its  ways,  but  by  no  means  to  usurp  the 
fimctions  of  that  body :   for  it  will  be  sure  to  execute  them 
more  clumsily,  and  perhaps  not  more  honestly. 
But  these  speculations  may  be  held  over  in  presence  of 
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.the  serious  difference  of  opinion  between  the  Commissioners 
npon  the  snbiect  of  mixe^d  education,  and  the  controversies 
to  which  it  has  given  rise.  The  recommendations  of  the 
Commissioners,  with  reference  to  the  appointment  of  a 
Registrar  of  school  endowments,  and  to  the  various  other 
expedients  for  the  discovery  and  preservation  of  educational 
charities,  are  such  as  to  recommend  themselves  to  the  expe- 
rience of  every  one  of  us.  Their  other  recommendations, 
as  to  improved  systems  of  inspection,  and  similai  matters, 
are  more  or  less  connected  with  the  point  upon  which  they 
subsequently  differed,  namely,  the  possibility  of  extending? 
the  system  of  mixed  education,  now  prevailing,  or  supposed 
to  prevail,  in  the  National  Schools ;  to  schools  for  interme- 
diate education.  This  the  majority  prefer  to  do,  by  means 
of  a  Board  of  <3ofnmis8ioners,  with  ample  powers  of  visi- 
tation and  inspection,  to  which  every  school  not  necessarily 
exclusive,  that  is  to  say,  confined  to  pupils  of  one  religious 

?ersuasion,  should  be  subject.  The  late  Solicitor  General  for 
reland  dissented  from  his  brethren  upon  this  one  point, — 
Mr.  Stephens  upon  that  and  several  others.  In  order  better 
to  understand  the  controversy  it  would  be  desirable  to  give 
shortly  the  opinions  of  theConunissioners  in  their  own  words. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  RELATING  TO  SCHOOLS  AND 
ENDOWMENTS      GENERALLY,      IRRESPECTIVE 
OF  THEIR  SPECIAL  NATURE  OR  OBJECTS. 
The  General  Government  of  Schools^ 

We  are  of  opinion — 

1.  That  the  intentions  of  the  founders  of  all  private  trusts  should 
he  adhered  to. 

2.  That  the  chief  causes  of  ahnse  and  inefficiency  in  endowed 
schools  of  all  kinds  are  the  following  :— 

a.  The  want  of  inspection,  conducted  with  authority  by  duly 

qualified  inspectors^  yisiting  at  short  and  uncertain  in- 
tervals. 

b.  The  want  of  properly  trained  masters  receiving  adequate 

remuneration,  and  animated  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duty  by  the  prospects  of  promotion  and  of  retiring  pen- 
sions as  the  reward  of  faithful  service. 

c.  The  sroallness  of  many  of  the  endowments. 

d.  The  incomplete  and  unsafe  modes  at  present  in  use  of  keep- 

ing the  accounts  of  school  funds  and  revenues,  and  the 
want  of  a  proper  system  of  audit. 

e.  The  want  of  a  clear  definition  and  public  announcement  of 

the  qualifications  and  rights  of  pupils  to  free  admission. 

3.  That  it  is  possible  to  separate  the  courses  of  secular  and  religious 
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iiilnietkm  so  fmr  as  to  enable  scholars  of  diflerent  religious  deno« 
aisstioDS  to  receiTe  iDstmction  of  the  former  kind  in  the  same 
■bod.  without  compromise  of  opinions  or  risk  of  offence  ;  and  that 
oseofthe  chief  recommendations  of  day  schools,  and  of  the  great 
fekaatages  which  these  possess  over  boarding  schools,  consists  in  the 
ftdfities  which  thej  afford  for  combining  home  instruction  in  re* 
^ioos  and  moral  principles  with  school  instruction  of  a  purely 
»efo]ar  nature. 

4.  That  the  trustees  of  all  boarding  schools  should  be  enabled  to 
£scontinue  the  boarding  department,  and  to  employ  the  endowment 
iD  the  support  of  the  pupils  as  residents  in  families  specially  selected 
OB  the  principle  of  their  holding  the  same  religious  belief,  and  re- 
8i<fiBgin  localities  where  the  children  can  attend  aay-schools  approved 
of  bf  their  parents  or  guardians,  and  where  they  can  also  enjoy  the 
apintnal  instruction  and  care  of  the  clergy  of  the  same  denomination. 

5.  That  it  ia  objectionable  for  the  master  to  be  allowed  to  conduct 
iiehool  ID  connexion  with  any  other  office  or  appointment. 

1  That  any  delay  in  the  appointment  of  masters  in  vacancies  in 
riDols  ia  peculisLrly  injurious,  as  the  education  of  the  children  is 
JrtoTupted,  and  the  risk  incurred  of  the  school  being  entirely 
Iroken  up. 

7.  That  masters  should  be  required  to  record  the  infliction  of 
logging  in  the  report-book  of  the  school,  and  that  the  observance  of 
ties  rule  should  be  rigidly  enforced. 

8.  That  the  intentions  of  founders,  as  to  free  admissions,  are  very 
goierslly  eraded ;  that  the  trustees,  and  others  charged  with  the 
Dsaagement,  should  take  steps  to  de6ne  clearly  the  rights  of  free 
admission  ;  that  they  ought  strictly  to  enforce  the  observance  of  the 
rales  thus  framed,  to  make  them  known  to  the  persons  interested,  by 
a  poblic  annuuncement,  and  to  guard,  by  ezammation  or  otherwise, 
aninst  any  abuse  of  the  privilege  of  nomination,  so  as  to  secure  to 
aU  those  intended  to  be  benefitted  the  full  and  fair  opportunity  of 
ahsrine  in  the  privilege  of  free  admission. 

9.  That  it  is  desirable  that  a  well-regulated  system  of  distributing 
prises  should  be  established  in  connexion  with  all  endowed  schools. 

RBG0MMENDATI0N8  RELATING  TO  THE  PROMOTION 
OP  INTERMEDIATE  EDUCATION. 

We  are  of  opinion — 

1.  That  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  primary  education  by  the 
Qovemment  has  had  the  effect  of  greatly  diminishing  the  resources 
which,  though  no  doubt,  scJanty^and  imperfect,  formerly  enabled  the 
Biddle  classes,  to  a  certain  extent^  to  provide  a  suitable  education 
for  their  children  ;  and  that  there  seems  to  be  no  prospect  that  the 
void  thus  left  will  be  supplied  by  exertions  of  a  purely  voluntary 
natore. 

2.  That  the  deficiencies  admitted  to  exist  in  the  system  of  inter- 
mediate education  in  Ireland  cannot  be  supplied  by  a  redistribution 
and  different  application  of  the  educational  endowments  already  in 
bwog. 

3.  That  the  demand  for  intermediate  education  is  so  considerable. 
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eapeciallv  in  the  North  of  Irelaod,  that  we  are  called  on  to  aoggest 
means  of  supplying  it  in  accordance  with  principles  that  we  can 
approve  of,  m  tnose  localities  where  it  is  required  oy  the  inhabitants, 
without  providing  a  Government  system  of  intermediate  education 
in  places  where  it  might  not  be  acceptable  to  the  majority  of  the 
population. 

4.  That  this  may  be  effected  by  the  union  of  local  funds,  under  the 
management  of  local  trustees,  with  grants  of  public  money. 

5.  That  the  provision  for  local  management  would  enable  the 
trustees  to  make  suitable  regulations,  for  religious  instruction,  pro- 
vided that  the  school,  as  a  condition  of  its  partaking  of  the  grant  of 
public  money,  admit  of  the  united  education  of  persona  of  all 
religious  persuasions ;  and  provided,  also,  that  the  local  managers 
be  subject  to  the  direct  control  of  the  proposal  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners of  Endowed  Schools. 

6.  That  it  is  expedient  to  continue  to  hold  competitive  examinations 
for  appointments  in  the  public  service,  from  time  to  time,  in  Dublin, 
but  open  to  all  your  Mijesty's  subjects  ;  and  that  this  measnre 
would  constitute  an  effectual  method  of  promotii^  intermediate 
education. 

7.  That  the  educational  tests  best  adapted  for  examinations  for 
the  public  service  would  be,  of  all  others,  the  most  gener^  in  their 
character,  and  therefore  those  best  calculated  to  direct  the  efforts  of 
teachers  to  that  course  of  mental  discipline  and  moral  training,  the 
attainment  of  which  constitutes  the  chief  object  of  a  liberal  education. 

8.  That  with  a  view  to  the  maintenance  of  this  just  standard  of 
school  education,  and  in  order  to  avoid  the  serious  evils  which  would 
arise  from  directing  the  attention  and  efforts  of  masters  to  what  may 
be  called  the  special  requirements  of  the  public  business,  it  is  very 
important  that  the  same  generality  which  has  hitherto  obaracterized 
the  public  competive  examinations  should  continue  to  prevail  as  the 
application  of  the  system  is  extended  to  more  numerous  branches  of 
your  Majesty's  service. 

9.  That  school  scholarships,  such  as  already  exist  at  the  Enniskillen 
Royal  Free  School,  might  with  advantage  be  established  in  con- 
nexion with  all  schools  for  intermediate  education  under  the  pro* 
posed  Board. 

The  importance  of  the  reasons  assigned  by  Mr.  Hughes, 
for  his  dissent  from  those  recommendations,  will  more  than 
justify,  our  giving  his  letter  in  full. 

LETTER  FROM  HENRY  GEORGE  HUGHES,  ESQ., 
Q.C.,  TO  THE  MARQUESS  OF  EILDARE,  REV. 
CHARLES  GRAVES,  D.D.,  AND  ROBERT  AN- 
DREWS.  ESQ.,  LL.D.,  Q.C. 

Mt  Lord  and  Gbmtlehen, 

I  have  read   with  great  interest  and  the  utmost  attention,  the 
Draft  of  the  Report  which  yuu  propose  to  submit  to  Her  Majesty. 
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We  all  concmTed  in  opinion,  that  the  demand,  in  Ireland^  for  **  in- 
tenoedxate'*  education  is  considerable.  I  believe  that  it  is  not  only 
coBsiderable,  but  that  the  demand  is  rapidly  increasing,  while  the 
BeaBs  of  snpplying  it  are  diminishing,  and  it  is  therefore  of  the  most 
jflioas  importance  to  the  State  to  devise  and  carry  out  a  system 
wlich  will  provide  for  that  increasing  demand. 

The  adoption,  by  the  State,  of  the  most  correct  theory  on  the 
ssbject  of  education,  if  unsaited  to  the  condition  of  the  country  in 
vbicb  it  is  to  be  applied,  will  have  the  effect  of  postponing  the  edu- 
cation of  the  classes  it  b  intended  to  promote.  The  mere  effort  to 
Garry  out  a  system  that  is  opposed  to  the  religious  convictions  of  a 
people,  increases  the  difficulty  of  providing  for  their  education ;  and 
It  is  therefore,  1  believe,  essential,  that  any  theory  the  Commissioners 
popose  shoold  not  only  be  right  in  principle,  but  suited  to  the  con- 
ation of  society  in  Ireland. 

In  the  Draft  Report  you  state  your  **  belief  in  the  possibility  of 
«paratin|^  the  courses  of  secular  and  religious  instruction,  so  far  as 
tenable  scholars  of  different  religious  denominations  to  receive  in- 
fliction of  the  former  kind  in  the  same  school  without  compromise 
sf  opinions,  or  risk  of  offence ;"  and  jou  then  proceed  to  suggest  the 
a^ns  of  carrying  out  a  system  of  *'  intermediate  '*  education  on 
ttat  principle,  **  by  the  union  of  local  funds^  under  the  management 
of  local  trastees,  with  grants  of  public  money." 

I  cannot  concur  in  a  Report  which  proposes  to  establish  a  system 
which  I  believe  to  be  wrong  in  principle,  and  impossible  in  practice  ; 
lod  it  is  therefore  right  that  I  should  state  the  reasons  which  induced 
oe  to  oppose  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  *'  mixed"  education, 
and  which  now  induce  me  to  concur  in  your  proposed  Report. 

I  will  be  admitted,  I  believe,  that  education  must  be  conducted 
ether  on  the  **  mixed"  system,  or  on  the  "  separate"  system.  That 
is,  the  system  must  be,  either  for  the  united  education  of  persons  of 
diflerent  religious  dominations  in  respect  of  secular  instruction,  or 
&r  the  separate  education  of  the  members  of  each  religious  per- 
snasion. 

I  belieTe  that  religious  instruction  should  form  a  portion  of  every 
i^stem  of  education.  I  am  persuaded  that  the  religious  belief  of  the 
teacher  niust,  of  necessity,  and,  perhaps,  even  unconsciously,  in- 
flaence  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  and  that  the  wiser  and  better  the 
teacher  is,  the  more  dangerous  is  that  influence  to  the  faith  of  the 
pupil  who  differs  from  him  in  religion. 

The  legislature  has  imposed  on  some  of  the  officials  of  this  country 
ia  oath,  in  which  they  declare  that  they  believe  the  religion  of  the 
Chnrchof  Rome  to  be  *'  idolatrous."  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect 
that  the  religious  instructor  of  a  Government  school  would  teach  his 
Protestant  pupils  to  believe  in  the  truth  of  that  declaration.  On 
the  other  hand,  Roman  Catholic  divines  have  pronounced  the  Pro- 
testant religion  to  be  '<  heretical."  A  Roman  Catholic  religious  in- 
structor would  be  unwilling  to  dispute  the  soundness  of  that  doctrine, 
lion  now  propose  that  pupils  thus  instructed  shall  receive  their 
"  secular"  education  from  a  teacher  whose  religious  faith  is  liable  to 
be  thus  impeached  or  denounced.     The  pupils  find  their  secular 
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teacher  a  wise  man,  and  they  helieve  htm  to  be  a  good  man  ;  they 
remain  under  his  tuition,  and  subject  to  his  influence  for  many  hours 
daily:  ^  Their  religious  instruction  occupies  but  a  small  portion  of 
the  week's  work.  The  secular  teacher  is  constantlv  before  them  ; 
the  religious  teacher  seldom.  Is  it  safe  to  leave  tne  mind  of  the 
pupil  to  waver  between  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  the  secular  teacher 
and  the  doctrines  of  the  religious  teacher  ?  I  fear  that  under  such 
circumstances  the  pupil  would,  in  a  short  time,  regard  his  secular 
teacher  with  a  deference  involving  the  sacrifice  of  faith  or  an  ap- 
proach to  indifferentism.  I  have,  tnerefore,  come  to  the  conclusion, 
that  the  teacher  and  the  pupil  should  be  of  the  same  religious 
persuasion. 

In  your  Draft  Report  you  state — *<  That  such  may  be  done  by 
competent  teachers  towards  imbuing  the  youth  of  both  sexes  with  a 
high  sense  of  moral  and  relis^ious  responsibility,  and  inspiring  them 
with  an  elevated  tone  of  feeling  and  character.  *'  To  do  this,**  you 
say,  'Mn  the  daily  course  of  secular  instruction,  requires  qualitien 
whieh  are  not  easily  met  with;  and  this  consideration  gives  additi- 
onal weight  to  the  view  we  have  already  insisted  on,  as  to  the  great 
moment  of  securing  the  services  of  teachers  superior  by  nature  as 
well  as  in  point  of  acquirement." 

I  heartily  concur  in  these  opinions,  but  what  is  to  become  of  the 
faith  of  a  child  who  is  placed  under  the  tuition  of  a  teacher  of  a 
different  religion,  who  is,  "  superior  by  nature,  as  well  as  in  point 
of  acquirement,**  and  who  "  does  much"  in  the  course  of  secular  in- 
struction, **  towards  imbuing  the  youth  with  a  high  sense  of  moral 
and  reltffious  responsibility"?  If  the  child  respect  ind  trust  his 
teacher,  he  may  adopt  his  views  of  religious  responsibility,  and  the 
faith  of  the  child  would  thus  become  shaken  or  altered.  I  have, 
therefore,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  dangerous  to  separate 
•'  religious"  from  "  secular**  instruction. 

But  even  if  the  **  mixed"  system  were  right  and  sound  in  principle, 
I  believe  that  it  is  incapable  of  being  carried  out  in  Ireland.     It 
is  admitted  that  the  education  of  the  middle  classes,  or,  as  it  is  called, 
**  intermediate  education,"  ought  not  to  be  effected  altogether  at  the 
expense  of  the  State.     It  is  felt  that  the  middle  classes  should  be 
made  to  contribute  to  the  expense  of  the  education  of  their  children 
either  by  donation  or  by  local  assessment.     I  think  it  is  manifest  that 
voluntary  contributions,  either  by  temporary  or  permanent  endow- 
ment,  would  not  supply  the  requisite  funds.     It  would,  therefore,  be 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  an  educational  assessment  to  be  enfor- 
ced in  the  localities  that  would  receive  Government  assistance.    If 
then,  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  a 
district  shall  receive  from  the  Government  a  grant  for  **  mixed"  edu- 
cation, on  the  terms  of  providing  a  local  assessment,  the  Eoman 
Catholics  of  the  district  will  be  compelled  to  contribute  to  the  sus- 
tainment  of  schools  from  which  thev  will  be  practically  excluded. 
What  I  have  said  of  Homan  Catholics  in  the  north  of  Ireland  is 
equally  true  of  Protestants  and  Presbyterians  in  the  south  and  west 
of  Ireland,  if  they  shall  be  opposed  to  education  on  tne  '*  mixed*' 
system.     Of  course,  Protestants  and  Presbyterians  will  determine 
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br  tfaemselTet  whether  thej  will  adopt  or  repudiate  the  system  of 
"ffliied**  education.  But  the  most  authentic  documents  prove  that 
<  vooJd  receive  the  determined  opposition  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Sdiopi.  I  cannot  believe  that  a  new  tax,  involving  questions  of 
re£gioiis  feeling  and  distinction*  could  now  be  enforced  in  Ireland. 
"Titbes"  have  been  reduced,  and  <*  Ministers'  Money"  has  been  abo* 
Esbed.  in  consequence  of  the  resistance  to  the  collection  of  these  an* 
6mt  imports,  and  it  would  involve  this  country  once  more  in  ran- 
«roas  agitation,  if  a  new  assessment  were  imposed  in  aid  of  a  system 
«f  edacation  from  which  Roman  Catholics  would  be  practically 
ezfKiikd.  1,  therefore,  assert  that  the  *'  mixed"  system,  if  requi- 
riag  the  aid  of  local  assessments*  would  be  impossible. 

In  the  year  181 1,  Mr.  Leslie  Foster*  then  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Edocation,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  secretary  of  the  Board,  in 
vkieb  be  stated,  <*  That  whatever  plan  may  appear  to  this  Board 
masi  eligible*  it  should  be  laid  before  the  heads  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
lyie  clergT  previous  to  our  Report.'*  ''No  person*"  he  adds* 
"icqaaint^  with  the  discipline  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
Uuid  can  doubt*  that  on  the  sentiments  of  the  bishops  will  depend 
!k  degree  of  resistance  or  co-operation  which  such  a  plan  would 
TNcive  from  the  subordinates  of  their  religion.'*  I  believe  that  the 
sue  ^seipline  still  exists*  and  that  the  same  results  would  inevitably 
fellow.  The  sentiments  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  on  the 
fiil^cet  of  **  mixed"  education  are  beyond  doubt.  The  documents 
vkieh  I  laid  before  the  Commissioners*  and  some  of  which  accom- 
panj  jour  Report*  demonstrate  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  of 
Ireuod  disapprove  of  and  condemn  the  system  of  "  mixed"  education. 
Tbeir  views  on  that  subject  are  not  peculiar  either  to  their  order  or 
to  their  religion.  Similar  views  have  been  entertained  by  the  most 
emiaent  divines  of  the  Protestant  Church**  and  have  been  advocated 
bj  the  most  distinguished  statesmen  in  the  British  Sedate.! 

1  am*  therefore,  of  opinion*  that  under  these  circumstances,  the 
**  mixed*"  system  you  propose  cannot  be  made  to  provide  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  Roman  Catholics.  If  it  does  not  include  them  in  its 
arrangements,  then  it  only  provides  for  the  education  of  the  fewer  and 
the  richer,  at  the  expense  of  the  many  and  the  poorer.  It  not  only 
endows  the  fewer  and  the  richer,  but  it  contemplates  that  a  portion 
of  that  endowment  shall  be  levied  from  the  funds  of  the  excluded  and 
the  poor. 

1^  then,  the  *'  mixed'*  system  will  not  be  adopted  by  the  Roman 
Catholics,  why  not  apply  the  "  separate"  system  ?     The  latter  prin- 

*  The  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  3rd  May,  1839;  Hansard, 
Srd  Series,  vol.  47*  page  764 ;  5th  July*  1839*  ibid,  vol.  48*  page 
\i46.  The  late  Bishop  of  London,  10th  June,  1839,  Hansard*  3rd 
Series,  voU  48*  page  9 1 . 

t  Lord  Derby.  14th  June*  1839*  Hansard*  3rd  Series,  vol.  48* 
pages  229 — ^230.  Lord  John  Manners,  Hansard,  3rd  Series*  vol. 
80,  pages  1137*  1138*1139,  1140.  Lord  John  Russell*  Speech  at 
Sheffield*  25th  September,  I857>  Reported*  Tim^t,  26th  September* 
1857.  The  Right  Hon.  W.  £.  Gladstone,  Hansard*  vol.  80,  page 
1^1.    Lord  Dunraven*  Hansard,  vol.  80*  page  1 143. 
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ctple  is  that  carried  out  in  England  under  the  PrWy  Council^  and  it 
cannot  be  said  that  it  would  not  succeed  in  Ireland,  because  it  has 
been  tried  here  and  has  succeeded.  The  existing  schools  in  Irelandi 
that  have  received  the  highest  commendations  of  the  Commissioners 
are  those  of  an  essentially  "  separate"  and  exclusive  character. 
They  are  the  schools  of  the  Christian  Brothers,*  the  schools  of  the 
Incorporated  Society,t  and  the  schools  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  | 
In  these  schools  the  managers,  teachers  and  pupils  are  of  the  same 
religious  persuasion.  In  these  institutions  religious  instruction  is 
not  only  incorporated  with  secular  instruction,  but  the  latter  is  made 
subservient  to  the  former,  and  it  has  been  ascertained  that  in  these 
''  separate*'  schools  larger  numbers  receive  a  better  education,  at  less 
expense,  than  the  pupils  of  any  other  schools  that  came  within  the 
scope  of  our  Commission. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  "  mixed*'  system  is  wrong  in  principle,  and 
cannot  even  if  right,  be  carried  out  in  Ireland.  I  believe  that  the 
separate  system  is  sound  in  principle,  and  if  that  is  doubted,  1  think 
it  is  worthy  of  being  submitted  to  a  fair  trial,  as  to  the  only  alterna- 
tive  the  State  can  adopt,  if  it  proposes  to  legislate  for  the  education 
of  the  middle  classes. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remaio> 

My  Lord  and  Gentlemen, 

Tours  faithfully, 

(Signed)  HENRY  GEOBGE  HUGHES. 

29th  January,  1858. 

Mr.  Abraham  appears  to  have  been  led  to  similar  con« 
elusions,  although  he  has  stated  them  with  some  reserve  in 
his  general  report,  and  as  the  result  of  his  inquiries  merely. 

*'  I  have  talcen  pains,"  he  writes,  <<  to  ascertain  the  feeling  of  such 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  or  laity  as  I  have  had  occasion  to 
meet,  with  reference  to  the  advisability  of  Roman  Catholics  resort- 
ing for  education,  under  proper  guarantees,  to  institutions  like  the 
Royal  Schools.  That  feeling  I  have  found  to  be  invariably  hostile ; 
and,  for  my  own  part,  having  regard  simply  to  what  may  be  possible, 
and  omitting  altogether  the  consideration  of  what  might  be  desirable 
or  the  reverse,  it  would,  I  apprehend,  be  quite  hopeless  to  think  of 
making  the  Royal  Schools  available  for  Roman  Catholic  education. 
It  has  constantly  been  urged  upon  me  that  the  absence  of  tampering 
with  religious  belief  and  the  most  absolute  respect  for  conscience 
are  purely  negative  advantages,  and  that  it  seems  strange  to  leave 
a  boy  without  positive  religious  instruction,  at  the  precise, age  when 
the  best  and  worst  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  are  in  process  of  for- 
mation." 

•  Vide,  p.  132,  199,  207,  213,214,  216,  tupra. 
f  Vide,  p.  97»  98,  99,  supra, 
X  Vide,  li/d'U2  supra. 
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The  reasons  named  by  Mr.  Stephens  for  his  dissent  from 
Ae  report  of  his  brethren,  and  that  of  Mr.  Hashes,  are  em^ 
kdied  bjhim  in  a  letter  to  Sir  George  Grey,  published  apart 
fioffl  the  report.  In  his  introductory  observations,  Mr. 
jtqdiens  states  certain  matters  of  fact  in  a  way  that  would 
seen  to  insinnate  something  like  overreaching  on  the  part 
cf  las  coUeagaes. 

Tbe  proof  sheets  of  that  draft,  extending  to  284  folio  pages,  were 
fwvtfded  to  me  at  intervals  between  November  the  27tb,  and  De- 
erober  the  19th,  1857«  I  immediateljr  entered  on  a  careful  ezamin- 
atioo  of  it  in  Dablin,  and  finding  that  it  embodied  principles  and 
pbos  sgainst  which  I  had  strenuously  objected  when  thej  were  under 
«r  ooosideratiDn  more  than  a  year  ago,  I  informed  the  majority  of 
sT  Colleagoes  that  i  could  not  ooncur  in  their  Report^  nor  make 
iiQcif  in  any  way  responsible  for  it. 

Mf  objections  to  the  Report  were  too  strong  to  allow  me  merely 
D abstain  from  affixing  my  name  to  it,  without  assigning  the  grounds 
timj  dissent.  And,  as  I  could  not  do  justice  to  the  views  which  I 
Qtertaio  wiihin  the  ordinary  limits  of  a  protest  at  the  end  of  the 
&eport,  I  proceeded  to  draw  up  a  statement  of  my  objections  for 
tb  coDstderation  of  my  brother  Commissioners.  1  furnished  them 
iTth  the  principal  beads  of  my  objections ;  but  time  did  not  admit  of 
oj  being  able  to  complete  the  detailed  statement  previous  to  the 
■gniDg  of  the  Report ;  after  the  Commission  had  expired,  I  discov- 
ered, on  examining  a  perfected  copy  of  the  Report  (then  for  the 
iirst  time  famished  to  me)  that  alterations  had  been  made  in  it,  of 
vbich  I  had  not  been  informed  when  it  was  tendered  to  me  for  sig- 
utare.  This  circumstance  led  to  a  further  and  unavoidable  delay 
b  completing  my  obserTations. 

Admitting  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Stephens'  statement  in 
erery  particular,  (which  is  more  than  we  are  authorized 
to  do),  it  ought  to  amount  to  nothing  more  than 
this,  namely,  that  after  he  had  declined  to  sign  the  Beport 
nd  discharged  himself  of  aU  responsibility  in  its  regard ; 
loB  colleagues  thought  proper  to  make  alterations — not 
BQcb  alterations  indeed  as  might  have  induced  him  to  change 
Ids  mind  had  he  been  allowed  the  opportunity — but  altera- 
tkmssimply ,  of  the  extent,  nature,  or  gravity  of  which  we  are 
not  informed.  The  names  of  the  Commissioners  who  signed 
the  Report  are  a  guarantee  to  the  public  for  honour  in  their 
deaUngs  with  each  other,  and  with  the  Country,  so  that 
tkey  are  not  held  to  notice  an  insinuation  or  imputation  of 
the  kind ;  but  if  their  colleague  found  it  necessary  to  make 
tbe  statement  he  has  made,  it  would  have  been  well  for  his 
own  sake  had  he  guarded  against  the  possibility  of  being 
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misunderstood.  He  differs  with  his  brethren  upon  cert&in 
other  matters  of  fact,  but  as  a  reference  to  disagreements 
of  this  description  are  painfnl  and  unprofitable,  we  think  it 
better  to  pass  at  once  to  the  question  of  principle  upon 
which  he  (m)unds  his  dissent.  Mr.  Stephens  finds  fault 
with  the  Heport  because  its  recommendations  have  all 
reference  to  the  definition  of  exclusive  and  non-exclusive 
schools,  into  which  the  Conunissioners  naturally  divided 
the  educational  establishments  with  which  they  had  to  deal. 
Exclusive  schools  were  understood  to  be  "  those  into  which 
pupils  of  only  one  religious  persuasion  have  a  right  of  admis- 
sion, or  where  the  trustees  being  of  one  religious  per- 
suasion have  power  to  compel  all  the  pupus  to  re- 
ceive  religious  instruction  in  their  own  tenets."*  All 
schools  outside  this  definition  are  taken  to  be  non-exclusive. 
The  Commissioners  having  recommended  that  all  non- 
exclusive schools  should  be  placed  under  their  new  Board, 
Mr.  Stephens  contends  that  were  the  above  definition  allowed 
to  operate,  either  the  whole  of  the  Church  Education  Society's 
schools  would  be  transferred  to  the  new  Board,  which  would 
amount  to  confiscation ;  or  else  that  not  more  than  eleven  of 
the  number, which  are  admittedly  non-exclusive,  would  come 
under  its  government ;  and  this  last  idea  he  contends  is 
almost  too  ridiculous  to  be  entertained  for  a  moment,  as  in 
that  case  we  should  have  a  permanent  and  salaried  Com- 
mission for  the  government  of  some  eleven  schools.  Mr. 
Stephens  appears  to  omit  altogether  from  his  consideration 
the  fact  that  the  proposed  board  would  have  the  govern- 
ment of  all  the  Royal  and  Diocesan  schools,  a  charge 
quite  sufficiently  important  and  engrossing  for  any  board 
in  existence. 

Now  it  will  be  observed  there  are  two  branches  in  the 
definition  of  exclusive  schools  given  by  the  Commissioners. 
First,  a  school  is  said  to  be  exclusive  into  which  pupils  of 
one  religion  only  have  a  right  of  admission  ;  and  secondly, 
that  school  is  exclusive  the  trustees  of  which,  being  all  of 
one  persuasion,  have  it  in  their  power  to  compel  instruction 
in  their  own  tenets.  With  reference  to  this  branch  of  the 
definition,  Mr.  Stephens  observes  that "  it  was  so  framed  as 
to  exempt  Roman  Catholic  schools  which  profess  to  be  for 
the  education  of  all  religious  persuasions,  from  the  definition 

*  Seporti  273. 
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vUch  BO  seriously  affects  the  Church  and  Protestant 
icbools."  We  can  hardly  trust  ourselves  to  characterize 
this  line  of  reasoning,  especially  when  taken  in  connexion  with 
tbe  illustration  adopted  by  Mr.  Stephens  in  a  subsequent 
part  of  his  letter.  He  barely  does  not  say  in  terms,  what 
he  does  say  by  a  very  pregnant  implication^  namely,  that  his 
brethren  framed  a  trapping  definition  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting Catholic  and  of  confiscating  Protestant  endowments. 
He  leaves  it  to  be  inferred  that  the  definition  was  framed 
notonly  with  the  view  of  improperly  classiji^  certain  Catholic 
schools  amongst  the  exclusive  and  independent  schools ;  but 
abo  of  transferring  to  the  non-exclusive  class  the  schools 
of  the  Church  Education  Society ;  and  of  thus  removing  them 
from  the  management  of  that  body.  That  is  a  fi^r  state* 
ment  of  Mr.  Stephens'  argument.  It  cannot  be  denied 
thai  the  imputation  of  such  an  intention  is  highly  inju* 
rioos  to  his  colleagues.  Let  that  pass,  however.  It  is  only 
necessary  for  us  to  see,  whether,  if  the  Commissioners,  in* 
dading  such  a  clergyman  and  gentleman  as  Dr.  Graves, 
had  an  intention  of  the  kind  ascribed  to  them,  they  did 
really  advance  their  views  by  the  definition  upon  which 
they  agreed.  We  are  far  more  willing  to  impeach  Mr. 
Stephens'  logic  than  his  candour,  but  his  argument  looks 
disingenuous  in  proportion  to  its  plausibility.  It  is  he 
ilone  who  contenos  that  the  Churcn  Education  Societv's 
Schools  are  non-exclusive,  and  yet  he  wishes  it  to  be  be- 
lieved that  his  colleagues  so  regard  it.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary for  ourselves  to  test  their  non-exclusiveness  presently  for 
another  purpose ;  but  it  will  be  worth  our  while  in  the  first 
ioatanceto  determine  whether  such  of  the  Irish  Church  Educa- 
tion Society's  Schools  as  were  endowed  under  the  Lord 
Lientenant  School  Fund, the  Association  for  Discountenancing 
Vice,  and  the  Kildare-place  Society,  do  in  truth  come  within 
the  second  branch  of  the  definition,  that,  namely,  which  makes 
the  religion  of  the  trustees  a  test  of  the  exclusiveness  of  the 
school.  We  take  a  Church  Education  School  at  random  from 
the  Tables,vol.  III.,  p.  465,  the  Kilmore  Bottle  HillSchool; 
and  we  find  under  the  head  "Object  of  the  School,"  and  upon 
the  authority  of  the  "deed  of  endowment,"  that  the  "object" 
IB,  for  "  a  resident  school-master  to  teach  children  select- 
ed by  ifinw^^r  of  Kilmore,  or  master,  English  andarithmetic 
ytmr  rcffulatwn  of  Minister ;"  and  under  the  head ' '  appoint- 
23 
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:"  we  find  upon  the  same  antbority,  that  the  appoint- 
or the  master  rests  in  the  "  Minister''      Now  there 


ment 
inent 

is  not,  we  venture  to  say,  one  Table  in  the  entire  yolume 
which  does  not  contain  mention  of  similar  schools ;  and  if 
this  be  not  a  school  in  which  the  trustee  has  porter 
to  compel  all  the  pupils  to  receive  religious  instruction 
in  his  own  tenets,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  school 
in  which  a  trustee  could  have  such  a  power.  We  must 
assume  the  object  of  the  school  and  the  right  of  ap- 
pointment to  have  been  correctly  abstracted  from  the  "  deed 
of  endowment,"  in  as  much  as  Mr.  Stephens  has  not.taken 
exception  to  them,  and  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  they  were 
submitted  to  each  of  th«  Commissioners  in  proof.  Mr. 
Stepheq^'  course  of  reasoning  is  as  good  a  specimen  of 
what  Dr.  Whatdy  would  call  **  undistributed  middle" 
as  could  possibly  be  selected.  He  argues  that  these  schools 
are  non-exclusive  under  the  second  branch  of  the  Commis- 
sioners' definition,  if  the  trustees  have  no  power  to  compel 
the  instruction  of  the  children  in  their  own  tenets.  He 
then  affirms  that  the  trustees  have  no  such  power,  and 
concludes  that,  therefore,  the  schools  are  non-exclusive 
under  the  second  branch  of  the  definition.  In  proof  of  his 
minor  premiss  he  adduces  a  rule  of  the  Church  Educa- 
tion Society,  according  to  which  children  of  all  denomi- 
nations are  admitted  to  these  schools,  on  condition  of 
reading  the  Sacred  Scrip<:ures.  Here  lies  the  faUacy, 
we  hope  unintentionsl,  of  Mr.  Stephens'  argument.  He 
tacitly  applies  the  term  '*  trustee"  to  the  Church  Edvcaiion 
Society,  while  his  colleagues  understand  it,  as  th«y,  and  he 
were  bound  to  do,  of  the  Minister  of  the  parish, or  of  the  minis- 
ter and  church-wardens,  as  the  case  may  be.  Had  the 
Commissioners  been  actuated  by  the  motives  ascribed  to  them 
they  could  not  in  the  case  of  the  parish  schools  have  more 
efloctually  defeated  their  own  object  than  by  the  defi- 
nition they  adopted.  In  the  proposed  distribution  of  endowed 
schools  amongst  the  various  booirds  in  existence,  or  to  come 
into  existance,  they  assign  to  the  new  or  mixed  board,  such 
only  of  the  present  Church  Education  Schools  as  are  non- 
exclusive in  character,  thereby  distinctly  affirming  that  some 
of  them  are  exclusive  in  character;  while  itnmstbe  evident, 
that  if  tested  by  the  Commissioners*  definition,  schools,  the 
trustees  of  which  are  either  the  minister  and  cburchward^s,or 
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the  minbter  alone,  with  power  to  appoint,  direct,  and  re- 
moTe  the  master,  are  exclusive  in  the  most  absolute  sense 
of  ihe  word,  and  therefore  withdrawn  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  that  Board  which  Mr.  Stephens  insinuates,  the  Commis- 
fioners  are  so  anxious  to  aggrandize  at  any  cost.  We  do 
ecnfess  that  we  are  obliged  to  call  in  the  aid  of  all  the 
clarity  we  can  roaster,  to  enable  us  to  account  for  a  proceed- 
ing like  that  of  Mr.  Stephens  on  the  part  of  a  gentleman, 
a  liwyer,  and,  probably,  a  graduate  of  one  of  the  English 
nmversities. 

But  we  are  called  upon  to  notice  the  case  to  which  he 
ippeals,  in  Bnstainment  of  his  charge,  [for  after  all  it  assumes 
that  character]  of  unfairness  against  his  colleagues.  He 
takes  two  schools,  one  the  Bathvilly  school  in  Carlow,  and 
4e  other,  the  Hevey  school  in  Mullingar,  and  states  "  that 
3iider  circuin stances  in  all  essential  vesjieciB  analogous  (the 
italics  are  our  own)  his  colleagues  treat  the  Kathvilly 
school,  under  Protestant  tmstees,  as  non-exclusive,  and  the 
Herey  school,  under  Catholic  trustees,  as  exclusive ;  we 
give  his  illustration,  or,  argument  call  it,  in  extenso  : 

I  vill  now  compare  the  Ratbrilly  schools  with  Havey'i  schools :— . 

Rathtillt  Schools. 

Mr.  Dlsrael  bequeathed  "  to  the  Bishop  of  Leighlin  and  Ferns, 
fmdtke  miuisler  and  ckurchwardens  of  the  parish  of  Rathvilly"  I,00U/, 
for  building  a  school ;  and  to  the  same  persons  2,000Z.  for  the  ex- 
petees  of  the  school,  <'  to  be  applied  by  the  said  Bishttp  of  Ferns,  and 
thg  wmtisier  okd  chitmhiewrdens  of  the  parish  of  RathvUly  for  the  time 
bong,  to  the  uses  and  purposes  of  said  school,  which  it  is  my  wish 
and  desire  should  be  ctmducted  on  the  most  enlightened  and  liberal prin- 
fiples,  under  the  care  and  superintendence  of  the  said  bishop,  minister 
nd  ekmrehwardens,  or  such  person  or  persons  as  they  may  think 
^Qfer  to  appoint  for  the  purpose." 

Hevey's -Schools. 

Mr.  Hevey,  bequeathed  his  property  to  the  Bight  Rev.  John 
Cantw«ll,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Meath,  the  Eight  Rev. 
William  Higpins,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Ardagh.  the  Rev. 
P^tridc  KeliV,  Roman  Catholic  Administrator  of  MulliB^ar,  Sir 
Richard  Nagle,  of  Jamestown  Bart.,  and  Gerald  Dease,  Esquire, 
of  Torbotstown,  with  powers  of  adding  new  trustees,  &c.,  for  a  school 
in  Mullingar  ;  "provided,  however,  that  no  difference  of  religion  shall 
he  the  gruujul  fT  reason  for  not  selecting,  excluding,  or  expelling  any 
child  from  the  ben/fit  of  this  bequests* 

Awaictiog  that  in  each  case  the  trustees  are  ''  of  one  religious  per- 
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suasion/*  it  seems  at  least  as  strong  to  say  that  *'  no  difference  of  re- 
ligion shall  be  the  ground  or  reason  for  nut  selectino^,  excluding,  or 
expelling  any  child  '*  from  a  school,  as  to  say  that  it  shall  be  conduct* 
ed  on   the  most  enlightened  an^  liberal  principles." 

Yet  Hevey's  school  is  declared  to  be  ••exclusive,"  and  Rathvilly 
school  is  claimed  from  the  Church  as  <<  non-excluswe.*' 

There  may  be  various  opinions  as  to  v?hat  is  **  enlightened  and  li- 
beral." The  framers  of  the  Report  appear  to  differ  from  the  opinion 
of  the  testator,  for  they  do  not  think  it  ••  enlightened  and  liberal"  to 
put  a  *'  non-exclusive  "  school  under  *'  bishop,  minister  and  church- 
wardens." It  is  unwarrantable  that  an  arbitrary  construction  should 
be  placed  on  the  words  **  enlightened  and  liberal,"  so  as  to  violate 
the  intention  of  the  founder,  that  his  schools  should  be  in  strict  con- 
nexion with  the  Church. 

The  majority  of  the  Commissioners  pronounce  it  an  *<  objectionable 
proceeding  "  to  have  placed  Rathvilly  School  under  the  inspection  of 
the  Church  Education  Society. — Rep.  120.  They  have  perhaps 
overlooked  that  clause  of  the  founder's  will  which  directs  that  the 
■chool  shall  be  conducted  '*  under  the  care  and  superintendence  of 
the  said  bishop,  minister  and  churchwardens,  or  such  persun  or 
pertons  as  they  may  think  proper  to  appoint  for  the  purpose,*' 

If  Hevey's  school  be  treated  as  a  Roman  Catholic  school,  I  can- 
not comprehend  why  Rathvilly  should  not  be  treated  as  a  Church 
school. 

This,  as  it  stands  in  Mr.  Stephens'  letter,  has  every  ap- 
pearance of  a  complete  case  against  his  colleagues,  and 
would  be  a  triumphant  case,  were  it  not  that  Mr.  Stephens 
has  suppressed  the  most  essential  circumstances  of  the 
Hevey  endowment,  while  he  states  that  the  two  endow- 
ments exist  under  circumstances,  in  all  essential  respects 
analogous.  Upon  referring  to  the  Tables  of  schools,  and 
endowments,  vol.  iii,  p.  4,  we  find  the  object  of  the  Rathvilly 
school  to  be  as  stated  in  Mr.  Stephens'  letter;  but  will  any  one 
say  that  the  trustees  are  empowered  by  the  terms  of  the  will 
creatingthatendowment  to  enforce  the  teaching  of  their  own 
tenets;  at  least  until  it  has  been  so  decided  by  competent  author- 
ity ?  If  however  we  turn  to  the  same  Tables,  page  224,  for  the 
objects  of  the  Hevey  institution,  we  shall  find  thatit  was  not 
intended  by  the  testator  for  a  school  simpliciter,  but  for  a 
school  or  college  to  be  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  priest  of  MuUingar  for  the  support,  maintenance,  and 
education  in  literature,  science,  andTHBOLOGY,  undertheregu- 
lation  of  the  trustees,  of  poor  children  resident  in  the  parish  of 
MuUingar  to  be  selected  by  the  trustees;  the  great  majority  of 
the  children  to  be  Roman  Catholics.  Then  follows  the  proviso 
upon  which  Mr.  Stephens  relies  as  constituting  the  Hevey 
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iBititulion  a  non-exclusive  school;  namely,  that  the  school 
litllbeopen  to  children  of  all  religious  persuasions.  Accord- 
ingto  Mr.  Stephens,  therefore,  the  divinity  classes  of  Oxford 
Of  DaUin  are  non-excliisi ve,  because  a  Catholic  can  have  ac- 
«s3totbem,  and  may  be  trained  a  Protestant  upon  payment 
of  the  proper  fee.     It  -would  argue  uncommon  simplicity 
in  Mr.  Stephens,  if  -witli   the  circumstance  of  theological 
instniction,  under   tlie    superintendence  of  a  parish  priest, 
aid  under  the  regulation   of  the  trustees,   including   two 
Hihps,  anpearing  upon    the  face  of  his  letter  as  the  object 
rfa  school,  he  were  to  class  such  a  school  as  non-exclusive  ; 
butweareafiraidto  say  i^hat  the  omission  of  this  circumstance 
tromthe  case  as  given  by  Mr.  Stephens  would  argue,  if  we 
were  to  deal  in  impntations  open  or  covert.     We  fear  that 
Vr.  Stephens  has  someMrbat  sunk  the  Commissioner  in  the 
liTocate,  unconsciously  we  believe,  and  that  he  has  been 
copying  from  his  brief ;   but  there  are  circumstances  which 
even  an  advocate  is   bound  in  good  faith  to  disclose  to  the 
court,  although  they  tell  against  his  cause  ;  when   once  he 
pledges  his  professional    honour  to  the  disclosure  of  all  that 
if  essential  to  the  decision  of  the  question. 
Mr,  Stephens  further  argues  that  the  Royal  and  Diocesan 
Schools^  are  strictly  and  properly  Protestant  establishments, 
\)ecau&e  at  the  time  of  their  establishment  it  was  thought 
snperQuous  to  surround  their  exclusiveness  by  all  the  safe- 
gnarda  that  the  present  state  of  the  law  would  require.     At 
the  time  of  the  establishment  of  many  of  them  it  was  little 
less  than  hanging  matter  for  a  Catholic  to  act  as  school- 
master or  naher,  and  we  think,  ourselves,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  presence  of  a  Catholic  as  master  or  usher  in 
those  schools  was  not  contemplated  by  their  founders.     But 
that  alone  is  no  reason  why^  when  the  disability  of  Catholics 
to  act  as  school-master  or  teacher  was  removed,  a  Catholic 
might  not  lawfully  so  act  in  a  Royal  or  Diocesan  school,  if 
it  were  desirable  that  he  should.     Those  establishments 
cannot,  with  reference  to  the  intention  of  the  founder,  be 
regarded  in  the  same  light  as  private  endowments.    The 
king  in  such  matters  is  a  mere  abstraction — he  is  the  State  ; 
those  institutions  are  the  creatures  of  the  State,  and  may 
be  re-modelled,  parcelled  out,  or  abolished  at  its  pleasure. 
Mr.  Stephens  indeed  argues  upon  the  construction  of  several 
Btatntes,  to  show  that  according  to  law  a  Catholic  cannot 
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officiate  in  those  schools  ;  and,  holding  the  opinion,  upon  the 
subject  of  mixed  education  that  we  do  (our  opinions  in  a  great 
measure  corresponding  with  those  of  Mr.  Hughes) ;  we  can- 
not sav  that  we  have  a  very  particular  interest  in  the  ques- 
tion of  law  thus  raised  by  Mr.  Stephens.  Whenever  the 
question  of  mixed  education,  primary  or  intermediate, 
comes  to  be  finally  adjusted,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  dispose 
of  the  Royal  and  Diocesan  Schools.  Neither  shall  we  con- 
cern ourselves  at  present  with  the  recommendations  which 
Mr.  Stephens  was  prepared  to  offer,  and  a  draft  of  which  he 
haa  given  in  his  letter  to  Sir  George  Grey.  We  are 
admonished  that  our  space  is  narrowing,*  and  that  the  one 
question,  whose  determination  solves  every  minor  difficulty , 
remains  to  be  argued  upon  the  issues  raised  by  Mr. 
Hughes. 

Mr.  Hughes'  propositions  are  two  in  number,  first  that 
the  system  of  mixed  education,   as  applied  at  least  to 
intermediate  instruction,  is  not  right  in  principle  ;   and 
secondly,  that  if  right,  it  is  not  practicable  in  Ireland.    He  is 
supported  in  his  belief  that  the  system  is  not  right  in  prin- 
ciple  by  eminent  authorities,  Protestant  and  Catholic,  to 
whom   he  refers,    and  he   considers  that  were    all    the 
authorities  on  both  sides  in  error,  yet,there  are  certain  living 
authorities,  namely,  the  Catholicclergy,so  confirmed  in  their 
error,  and  so  resolute  in  their  opposition,  and  so  well  support- 
ed by  their  flocks,  that  they  never  will  permit  the  system 
to  come  into  operation.     Now  suppose  we  take  up  the  last 
of  Mr.  Hughes'  propositions  first,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  mixed  education  has  no  sincere  friend  in  Ireland.   The 
National  system  is  generally  adopted  by  Catholics  because 
as  a  rule  it  affords   separate   education   accompanied  by 
some  distasteful  conditions,  but  not  by  any  means  because 
it  affirms  the  principle  of  mixed  education ;  the  Established 
Church  opposes  the  National  system  because  it  keeps  him 
out  of  his  neighbour's  preserves;  and  the  Presbyterian  who, 
if  the  truth  were  known,  objects  perhaps  to  the  sign  plus 
because  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  would  gladly  have  a 
freely   and    avowedly   Presbyterian   school.      When   the 
Catholic  can  do  so  he  establishes  strictly  Catholic  schools ;  and 
upon  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Stephens  as  well  as  that  of  Mr. 
Ferguson,  the  schools  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  being  what 
chemists  would  call  a  concentrated  exhibition  of  Catholicity, 
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IK  diflpladng  the  National  aehoole  in  the  centreB  of  popn- 
kcion.  It  ifl  not  lonff  since  they  actually  closed  the 
Katicmal  schools  in  Tralee,  althou^  the  Catholic  bishop  of 
Keny  admitted  the  great  advantages  which  the  people 
derived  from  the  National  system  in  the  rural  parts  of 
bid  diooeee.  Mr.  Femison  speaks  ^'  of  the  admirable 
KJiools  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  a  vride  spreading  institu- 
tion embracing  all  the  ^eat  centres  of  population  in  the 
»uth  of  Ireland,  and  bidding  fair  to  extinguish  the  National 
schools  in  that  quarter/'  p.  77.  Mr.  Stephens  makes  the 
nm%  statement  almost  in  hoc  verba,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  public  mind  in  Ireland  is  as  little  reconciled 
to  any  svstein  of  mixed  education,  primary  or  secondary, 
as  it  has  been  at  any  time  these  hundred  years. 

Moreover  it  is  taken  as  admitted  upon  all  bands,  and 
rone  are  nu)re  forward  to  admit  it  than  the  Commissioners 
whose  report  we  are  considering^  that  the  religious  element 
is  indispensable  to  every  well-ordered  system  9r  education. 
Now  an  element  is  not  only  a  constituent  part  of  any 
sabstance^bntitisapart  diffused  in  no  matterwhat  proportion 
throughout  the  entire  of  that  substance.     Oxygen  is  an 
danent  of  air  or  of  water,nor  can  you  find  a  particle  of  air  or 
of  water,  how  small  so  ever  into  which  that  element  does 
not  enter.     In  like  manner  if  we  suppose  religion  to  be  an 
element  of  education  there  is  no  part  of  education  which 
Tdigion  should  not  pervade  and  peneti*ato.     Religion  is 
not  properly  an  element  of  education  if  it  be  laid  upon  a  shelf, 
or  turned  with  its  face  to  the  wall,  during  the  greater  por* 
tion  of  the  school  time,  and  just  aired  for  half-an-hour  in 
the  couiBe  of  the  day,  or  perhaps  of  the  week.     You  could 
not  say  that  the  sprig  of  lavender  you   throw  into  your 
drawer  to  kill  the  moths  is  a  portion  of  your  dress,  and 
it  ^ould  be  equally  absurd  to  say  that  religion  fills  in  the 
National  schools  the  place  she  ought  to  occupy.   See  how  it 
is  with  the  Christian  Brothers.     Look  at  their  reading 
bookB,    their    geographies,   their    histories ;    everything 
is  informed  by  a  religious  spirit.     That  spirit  is  professedly 
excluded  by  me  National  system,  and  therefore  the  Na- 
tional  system,  great  as  are  our  obligations  to  it,  does 
not  satisfy  the  legitimate  requirements  of  Catholic  or 
Protestant.     Mr.  Ferguson  has  put  it  fairly  and  forcibly 
in  his  pamphlet  on  the  subject  of  National  Education  in 
Ireland  which  appears  in  our  head  list. 
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"  If  it  be  asked,**  he  says,  "  Is  it  right  to  refuse  relief  in  an  hospital 
to  a  patient  who  will  not  listen  to  our  spiritual  instruction  ?— or 
would  it  be  endured  to  obtrude  a  religious  lecture  at  the  hospitable 
board  of  a  friend  ?  I  should  answer,  that  an  hospital  is  founded  pro. 
fessedlj  for  temporal  relief, — the  hospitable  board  is  spread  for 
festivity ;  and  it  begs  the  question  to  assume  that  a  school  is  an 
institution  designed  or  proper  for  secular  instruction  merely^  and 
not  for  education  in  a  sense  that  comprehends  something  more 
than  secular  teaching.  Clergymen  and  Christian  laymen  are  all 
agreed  that  education,  without  religious  instruction,  if  not  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms,  '<  an  unreality,"  is  at  least  essentially  imperfect, 
and  wants  its '  better  part,  and  perhaps  a  majority  of  refleoting  men 
think  it  positively  mischievous." 

We  frankly  accept  this  statement  of  the  case,  as  an  expres- 
sion of  our  own  views  and  of  the  views  of  the  country 
generally,  but  when  we  come  to  the  question,  how  are  those 
views  to  be  met  by  the  State,  we  are  beset  by  all  the  diffi- 
culties that  have  tried  and  foiled  the  ingenuity  of  the  greatest 
and  best  statesmen  of  the  country. 

Mr.Hughes  suggests  theadoptionof  separate  education,or 
the  "denominational  system,^'  as  it  exists  in  England  under 
the  minutes  of  the  Privy  Council.    That  is  probably  the 
simplest  solutionoftJiedifficulty,andunderproperprecaution8 
would  no  doubt  content  and  gratify  reasonable  men.     We 
have   already  expressed  our  private  preference  for  that 
system,  but  the  clergy  of  the  Irish  Establishment  look  for 
something  very  different.    They  pronounce  in  favour  of 
education  at  once  mixed  and  religious,  but  they  must  be 
the  compounders  themselves,  and  the  religion  must  be  of 
their  own  providing  also.     Nay,  they  protest  that  theirs  is 
the  only  true  mixture,  and  modestly  seek  to  have  it  protected 
by  patent,  and  to  have  the  appearance  of  their  name  upon  the 
government  stamp.     Did  the  clergy  of  the  Establishment 
merely  seek  to  have  the  advantages  of  the  National  system 
extended  to  their  schools,  on  the  understanding  that  the 
teaching  in  these  schools  should  be  purely  Protestant,  and 
that  a  similar  privilege  should  be  extended  to  Catholics,  we 
could  have  nothing  to  object,  and  should  have  reason  to  be 
thankful ;  but  their  object  is  very  different.     They  ask  to 
endow  side  by  side  with  the  National  schools  as  they  are 
constituted  at  present,  a  second  system  of  schools,  into 
which  they  may  be  at  liberty  to  draw  Catholic  children, 
and  subject  them  to  the  process  of  what  is  called  Scriptural 
instruction ;  what  kind  of  instruction  that  is  in  reality  we  shall 
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perlopB  be  able  to  oollect  firom  the  Report.  We  may  have 
pot  this  somewhat  broadly,  but  that  is  their  avowed  object. 
In  other  words,  they  ask  an  endowment  for  the  Church 
&luc8tioD  schools  on  condition  of  their  adopting  the  books 
lad  submitting  to  the  inspection  of  the  National  Board,  bnt 
at  all  hazards  preserving  their  present  system  of  religious 
ifi^ciion,  according  to  which  it  is  competent  for  the 
minister  of  the  parish  to  cause  the  Scriptures  to  be  read  in 
tie  sathorised  version,  and  to  give  Scriptural  instruction 
to  the  pupils  of  all  denominations.  Such  is  the  substance  of 
ifh&t^ir.  Ferguson  proposes,  and  (it  is  believed)  not  without 
a  gofficient  iniprimatur  from  the  highest  Protestant 
uithority,  in  bis  pamphlet  upon  the  subject  of  National 
Education,  which  was  published  shortly  before  the  report  of 
'k  Gommiaaiouers.      Mis  views  are  best  stated  by  himself. 

''Kcgsrding  tbe  'N'ational  System  of  Edncation  as  a  settled  institu- 
tin  of  the  country,  doing  a  great  deal  of  f^ood  to  the  Roman  Ca- 
^dilie  and  Pre«bytertan  communities,  though  still  excluding  from  its 
benefits  some  imfkortant  sections  of  each,  let  us,  lastly,  consider 
vhether  any  modification  or  enlargement  of  the  system  can— -without 
mlnerting  or  endangering  its  essential  constitution,  or  infringing  the 
aeqmred  righta  of  those  who  have  already  joined  it — admit  the  co- 
operatioo  of  the  Bstablished  Church— tbe  Wesleyan  Methodists — 
the  Christian  Brotherhood— the  Sisters  of  Mercy  and  Charity — 
and  the  resadae  of  the  Presbyterians. 

Three  plans  are  before  the  public,  with  more  or  less  of  authority 
to  recommend  them.  The  first  plan  was  that  which  Lord  Granville, 
as  tbe  organ  of  the  Oovernment,  opened  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Hooac  of  Lords  in  July,  1854.  He  suggested  that  the  Church  Edu- 
cation Schools  (mentioned,  I  suppose,  exempli  gratia)  should  receive 
grmta  of  school-books  and  school  requisites  from  the  National 
Board,  and  that  the  benefit  of  inspection  by  the  ofiicers  of  the 
Board*  and  access  to  its  training-scbools,  should  be  extended  to 
them. 

The  second  plan  was  that  proposed  by  the  Earl  of  Derby,  and 
£Sered  firom  the  first  in  giving,  in  addition  to  these  advantages,  an 
aOovancse  to  the  teachers  for  the  actual  progress  of  the  pupils, 
fecmded  on  the  Report  of  the  Inspectors  of  the  Board. 

The  third  plan  was  that  submitted  bv  Mr.  Walpole  to  the  House 
of  Commons  in  June,  1856.  It  sought  for  such  a  modification  of 
the  rales  of  the  Board  as  would  extend  the  advantages  now  enjoyed 
by  oon»Tested  schools  to  any  other  than  vested  schools,  whatever 
imght  be  the  regulations  of  the  school  as  to  the  mode  of  religious 
mstniction  :  subject  to  the  condition  that  no  child  should  be  required 
to  learn  catechisms,  creeds,  or  formularies,  to  which  his  parents 
objected." 

We  cannot  collect  that  Mr.  Ferguson  declares  absolutely 
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in  favour  of  any  of  those  plans,  but  all  of  them  em- 
body the  principle  thai;  by  State  subventiooythe  Established 
clergy  should  be  enabled  to  force  what  is  almost  profonely 
styled  Scriptural  inBtractaon  on  the  Catholics  attending 
their  schools.  At  present  Mr.  Stephens  commends  them 
for  their  liberality  in  admitting  Catholics  into  their  schools, 
and  pathetically  complains  tliiat  their  liberality  should  be 
drawn  into  a  pretext  for  confiscating  their  endowments. 
We  faaye  already  seen  the  truth  of  this  insinuation,  and  that  it 
is  of  about'  as  substantial  a  texture  as  the  liberality  of  the 
patrons  of  the  Church  Education  schools. 

Now  it  is  worth  observing  that  in  the  Report  upon  the 
Charter  Schools,  the  Commissioners  whom  we  have  already 
quoted  spoke  in  exactly  the  same  style  of  their  *'  liberality," 
although  the  teaching  in  those  schoolB  was  avowedly  as  here  it 
would  be  covertly  Protestant.  The  Establisbed  clergy  do  much 
more  than  adinit  the  poor  Catholics  to  their  schools,  they 
exercise  all  their  influence,  and  all  the  influence  they  can  com- 
mand to  draw  the  Catholic  children  from  the  National  school, 
and  into  their  own.  They  exact  one  only  condition  of  attend- 
ance, and  that  is  the  reaaiug  of  the  Scriptures.  Neither  have 
they  exacted thisatall  times.  TheCommissionersof  1806-18to 
whom  Mr.  Ferguson  appeals,  and  with  some  reason,  as  the 
'  originators  of  the  present  National  System,  recommended  in 
their  fourteenth  report,  the  establislunent  of  a  number  of 
schools,  supplemental  to  the  existing  pari^  schools,  and 
the  governing  principle  of  which  should  be  a  total  absence 
of  interference  with  the  religion  of  the  pupils,  on  the  condi- 
tion, however  of  scripture  extracts  to  be  read  in  common 
by  Protestant  and  Catnolic.  This,  of  course,  was  considered 
a  proposition  of  extreme  liberality,  as  coming  from  two 
bishops  of  the  Established  Church,  together  with  Mr.  Lovell 
Edgeworth,  and  Mr.  Leslie  Foster ;  but  they  tacked  a  good 
consideration  to  it  in  the  shape  of  additional  parish  schools,  so 
that  there  should  be  one  for  every  parish  in  Ireland 
under  the  care  of  the  Established  clergy.  Now  consider- 
ing that  many  country  parishes  in  Ireland  would  not 
furnish  a  single  Protestant  to  the  projected  school,  the 
modesty  of  this  proposal  is  not  its  most  remarkable  feature, 
and  Mr.  Foster  himself  dwells  upon  it  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Corneille,  the  Secretary  of  the  Board.  "  There  are  parts  of 
Ireland,''  he  writes,  **  where  the  population  is  almost  ex- 
clusively Roman  Catholic.       In  the  returns  from  some 
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jumfaes  IB  the  dioeeee  of  Waterford,  may  be  observed  400 

aod  erea  500  seholam  ^witfaout  a  aingle  Protestant  among 

them.    What  possible  inducement  could  the  GommisBioners 

bre  for  preferring    the   establiahmeat  of  a  Protestant  to 

tkt  of  a  Bomaa    G&tholic  in  those  places  ?" — Fourteenth 

Report,  p.   345,    App.    3.     The  parish  school   extension 

scbesie  was  never    sicted  upon  fonnally,  although  it  was 

einied  out  to  some  degree  in  the  application  of  the  Lord 

lieatenani's  achool     fund ;  but  the  scripture-extract  nos- 

tram  was  iiied  for  &  series  of  years,  and  was  only  tinally 

given  up  jost  before    tbe  retirement  of  Dr.  Whately  from 

tlie  National  Board. 

Some  CatlioUcdy  and  even  dignitaries  of  the  Church,  seeing 

lit  there  wae  nothing  theologically  wrong  in  the  practice, 

we  induced  to  consent  to  it,  not  without  an  uneasy  sense 

i  oomproiniBe  and    diahononr.     But  at  length  the  thing 

^e  down   fit>m     the    essential  weakness   of  its   prin- 

i?/&       It    broke     down    in    the    assumption   that    the 

Attestant  clergy  had  any  right,  under  any  circumstances, 

erea  to  su^^est-  an   element  of  Catholic  education.     It 

ilmost  conceded,    and    would  undoubtedly  be  wrested  !o 

oMieede,  what  vras  claimed  by  the  Protestant  Primate  in  1834 

^hm  he  wrote  to  the  Commissioners  of  that  period,  "  As  to 

tbe  persons  to  vrhose  superintendence  theeducation  of  the  poor 

siM>aU be  entrusted,  1  tind  that  in  the  Beport  of  tbe  Commis- 

skmersitwaa  the  intention  of  the  State,  by  the  statute  of 

Henry  VIII.  and  Wm.  III.,  to  commit  this  important  charge 

to  the  Established  clergy.  1  am  happy  to  express  my  concur- 

lenee  in  tbis  opinion  •      It  appears  to  me  that  such  is  not  only 

the  true  interpretation  of  the  statutes  referred  to,  but  the  ob- 

Tious  nalare  of  ihe  thing.     If  the  superintendence  of  a 

national  aystem  of  moral  education  be  entrusted  as  a  duty, 

the  obligation    naturally  devolres  upon  tbe  Established 

eleigy  ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  regarded  as  a  privilege, 

md  a  mark  of  public  eonfidenoe,  they  seem  best  entitled  to 

foch  a  diatribution/'     And  at  a  later  date  he  observes,  "  I 

have  already  expressed  my  opinion  in  a  former  letter,  and 

I  do  not  think  it  too  much  to  repeat  it  now,  that  the  State, 

particularly  a  State  like  ours,  where  so  much  depends  upon 

public  feeUog,  has  an  immediate  interest  in  the  moral  and 

social  prixMsiples  of  its  members,  that  this  interest  gives  it  a 

Tight,  or  rather  imposes  upon  it  an  obligation  of  providing 
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a  system  of  national  instruction,  and  that  the  trust  of  su- 
perintendim  the  system  is  most  consistently  reposed  in  our 
EstahUshea  clergy r 

Now,  to  defer  in  any  particular,  however  trifling,  to  the 
wishes  of  the  Established  clergy,  in  respect  of  the  religious 
education  of  Catholics,  would  be  to  admit  to  some  extent  that 
those  gentlemen  were  responsible  for  the  religious  education 
ofCatholics.  Butif  so.itwould  cometo  be  asked  **in  what  right 
are  they  responsible  ?  "  and  the  answer  to  Catholics  would  be — 
'*  in  virtue  of  yourown  recognition."   Scripture  extracts  are 
not  only  innocent  but  profitable  ;  one  or  the  most  charac- 
teristic prayers  of  Catholics,  the  **  Hail  Mary,"  is  a  scripture 
extract ;  but  if  the  acceptance  of  a  scripture  extract  at  the 
hands  of  those  gentlemen  were  regarded  as   a   kind  ot 
feudal  service,  nay,  a  sort  of  minor  or  incipient  Protes- 
tantism, as  a  kind,  of  ''  step  in  the  right  direction,"  then  it 
ceased  to  be  innocent,  and  became  infected  with  the  taint  of 
its  origin.     It  would  go  to  keep  up  the  desperate  delusion 
which  law,  or  the  fiction  of  law,  now  encourages   in   the 
Established  clergy,  namely,  that  they  are  the  pastors  of 
parishes  and  not  the  ministers  of  mere  congregations. 
Those  results  were  not  all  at  once  taken  in  by  those  of  the 
Catholic  clergy,  wheat  first  accepted  the  conditions  tendered, 
but  they  soon  came  into  evidence.   It  really  is  not  pretended 
that  the  Protestant  clergy  effect  much  in  tne  way  of  prosely- 
tism  by  their  scriptural  instruction  to  Catholics.  They  think, 
however,  that  tney  have   attained  a  suflScient  triumph 
when  they  induce  a  poor  child  to  live  in  contempt  of  the 
directions  of  the  only  clei^man  he  thinks  himself  bound 
to  obey.    Upon  the  evidence  of  this  Commission,  and  of 
Her  Majesty  s  Inspector  of  Schools  in  England,  the  Scrip- 
ture that  is  profanely  gabbled,  whether  as  a  lesson  or  a 
punishment,  by  the  pupils  of  the  Church  Education  schools, 
does  not  seem  to  have  much  more  relation  to  the  real 
thing   in    the  comprehension    of  its   reader,    than  the 
old  crambo,   "forte  dux  fel  flat  in  guttur,"  has  to  the 
English   words  that  are  imitated  by  its  sound.       We 
abstract  now  from  the  circumstance  that  by  Catholics  tbe 
authorized  version  read  in  the  church  schools  is  regarded 
as  falsified  of  purpose.     It  is  enough  for  us  that  a  thing 
which  might  be  indifferent  or  praiseworthy  in  itself  is 
adopted  as  a  symbol  of  apostasy,  or  of  an  approximation  or 
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eomieacensioii  to  it  It  was  not  more  essentially  wrong  in 
the  ancient  Christians  to  say  "  Domine  Csesar  or' "  ToUe 
Impioe/'  thatitwonldbcforns  to  say,  "God  save  the  Queen," 
or  "  down  with  the  Sepoys."  There  was  no  necessary 
eril  in  throwing  a  grain  of  frankincense  into  the  fire  or  in 
eadng  a  salt  ci£e,  as  there  is  no  original  harm  in  treading 
ipoa  two  sticks  set  crosswise  if  you  want  to  get  admission 
£0  Japan.  Bnt  when  these  thin^  had  an  accepted  signifi- 
cance^  snch  as  belong  to  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  by  a 
Catholic,  under,  or  at  the  suggestion,  or  in  compliance  with 
the  deBire,  of  a  Protestant  clergyman,  then  it  became  the 
nine  offence  in  the  ancient  Christian  to  comply  with  them 
that  it  is  in  the  Catholic  priest  or  layman  to  admit  in 
say  way  the  right  of  the  JProtestant  authorities  to  inter- 
fae  with  his  flock. 

But  there  is  another  and  a  very  serious  matter  to  be 
tdLen  into  account.  It  is  found  convenient  upon  questions 
of  this  kind  to  treat  the  Protestant  clergyman  in  Ireland 
as  an  abstraction.  What  is  the  incumbent  of  a  parish  in 
the  abstract?  He  is  a  gentleman  of  education,  with  a 
university  degree,  the  excellent  husband  of  a  comely  wife, 
the  father  of  a  blooming  family,  and  in  the  enjoy- 
ment sometimes  of  a  modest,  sometimes  of  a  good  income 
BO  matter  whence  derived.  He  preaches  in  a  Geneva  gown 
and  bands,  with  or  without  a  surplice  or  hood,  according  to 
the  taste  of  his  congregation,  lives  peaceably,  and  allows 
other  people  to  do  the  same.  We  believe  that  to  be  an  aver- 
age sample  of  the  established  clergymen  in  the  abstract. 
What  is  he  in  the  concrete,  that  is  to  say,  what  is  the  Irish 
deigyman  who  seeks  to  alter  the  National  System  ?  He 
is  a  man  who  lives  in  a  slate  of  active  hostility  with 
the  Catholic  clergy  and  people  arround  him.  He  gives 
his  name  and  subscription  to  one  or  more  societies, 
whose  avowed  object  is  a  Protestant  propaganda.  He 
dreulates  handbills  among;st  Catholics  inviting  them  to 
controversial  classes  in  whicn  it  will  be  proved  f  God  willing,) 
to  their  entire  satisfaction,  that  idolatry,  theft  and  lying  are 
part  of  tiieir  creed.  And  those  classes  he  invites  them ''  spe- 
cially and  affectionately"  to  attend.  From  his  pulpit  and  his 
platform,  to  which  also  they  are  specially  and  affectionately 
invited,  he  treats  them  to  eloquence  of  the  following  style, 
wh^i  in  speaking  of  the  most  sacred  ordinance  of  the  Church 
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he  calls  it  "  A  consecrated  paste  and  water  hocussed  by  the 

Eriest."  In  common  and  intimate  conversation  he  is  never 
nown  to  apply  any  other  than  the  nickname  of  Romanist,  or 
Romish,  or  Papist,  to  the  Catholic  Communioii ;  and  in  public 
life,  with  a  few  honoured  exceptior.s,  he  is  the  unabashed  de- 
famer  we  have  described.  Now  it  is  not  to  be  conceived  that 
the  Catholic  clergy  could  yield  anything  to  the  importuni- 
ties of  men  of  this  kind,  no  matter  how  indifferent  or  how 
praiseworthy  the  thing  might  be  in  itself.  It  is  not  at  their 
instance  at  all  events  the  National  system  can  be  set  aside. 
"  Sed  tali  dedicatore  damnationis  nostrse  etiam  gloriamur. 
Qui  enim  scit  illnm  intelligere  potest,  nonnisi  aliquod 
grande  bonum  a  Nerone  damnatnm."  We  do  not  mean 
a  literal  application  of  this  tolerably  plain  Latin  of  Tennl- 
lian  to  the  Protestant  clergy  of  Ireland.  That  body  contains 
some  venerable  and  great  names,  although  we  have  not 
seen  from  any  one  of  them  a  repudiation  of  the  abominable 
ribaldry,the  unavoidable  defilement  of  which,we  were  obliged 
to  extract,  from  a  writer  quite  unlike  Tertullian.  We  mean 
simply  to  state,  that  any  proposition  coming  from  enemies 
so  determined  cannot  be  well  meant,  well  understood, 
or  accepted  at  all.  Let  them  keep  to  their  black  flag, 
we  do  not  fear  it;  but  let  us  have  no  piracy  under 
National  colours  at  all  events.  Considering  the  authority 
under  which  Mr.  Fei^son  is  supposed  to  have  put  forward  his 
views,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  extract  one  or  two  passa- 
ges from  his  pamphlet.  In  the  first  may  be  seen  what  is 
the  real  grievance  of  the  Protestant  clergy  in  this  matter. 
It  is  that  Catholics  have  the  strongholds  of  education 
in  their  own  hands.  That  they  are  firmly  intrenched  in 
several  thousand  schools.  It  is  not  pretended  they  have 
encroached  upon  Protestant  ground,  but  the  complaint  is 
simply  that  they  are  the  guai*dians  of  their  own  schools. 

Lapse  of  time,  and  usage  have,  in  a  manner,  established  the  pre- 
sent B^'stem.  It  has  conferred  great  advantages  on  the  Roman  Oa- 
thulio  population,  and  the  State  has  derived  corresponding  advantages 
from  it,  which  it  would  be  unwise  to  throw  away.  Anything  which 
would  annul  what  has  been  done  since  1831,  by  supplying  the  Romsa 
Catholic  priesthood  with  an  adequate  motive  and  moving  power  to 
withdraw  the  Roman  Catholic  population  from  the  National  Schools, 
would  be  regarded  as  little  short  of  a  national  calamity.     The  pre- 
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text  of  an  or^^anixed  State  proMlytittn  might  b«  as  spurious  as  th« 
mued  cartri%es  of  the  Sepoys,  but  it  might  be  one  wbieh  would 
mndsh  so  appeal  to  the  inmost  souls  of  the  people,  and  should  not 
lightlr  be  offered.     Ou  the  other  handf  let  us  not  exaggerate,  and 
ibereoj  add  to  the  danger  we  fear  ;  let  us  not  so  far  give  way  to 
timoruos  counsels  as  to  become  insensible  to  the  claims  of  justice  and 
tiie  interests  of  education.     To  propitiate  the  Boman  Catholic  priest- 
hoed*  and  keep  them  quiet,  it  ts  oot  wiee  to  deliver  over  the  rimng 
geoerstion  of  our  Protestant  bretbre*  to  tbeir  mercies*     It  is  not 
oiih  sn  unrighteous  but  a  dangerous  experiment  to  take  the  educa* 
tioD  of  the  country  idtogether  out  of  the  hands  of  Protestant  clergy- 
men and  laymen,  and  cx>mmit  every  eduoatiooal  stronghold  in  the 
kingdom  to  the  Boman  Catholic  priests.     We  may  rest  assured  that 
whatever  they  may  threaten,  so  long  as  the  Boman  Catholic  priests 
sre  left  the  exclusive  dominion  of  the  great  nujerity  of  the  National 
Schools,  it  will  not  be  th«ir  interest  nor  their  policy  to  withdraw 
their  children  from  them.     The  rebellioo  against  ^e  Ki1dare<>plaoe 
Schools  wa»  because  the  priesta  bad  not  the  control  of  thera.     As 
regards  the  National  Schools,  the  Beman  Catholics  are  securely  en- 
trenched in  more  than  3000  of  thoHi ;  and  the  danger  that  is  to  be 
spprebended  now  iR     that,  by  practising  on  the  compressibility  of 
the  Oovernmeot,  tbey  shall  get  the  command  of  all  the  schools,  aod 
of  the  entire  educational  machinery  of  the  country  as  regards  prim- 
srv  instruction.    Each  fresh  instance  of  undue  deference  to  their 
boiests  inspires  them  the  more  with  an  inordinate  estimate  of  their 
power  and  importance,   and  of  the  facility  and  weakness  of  the 
GoTernmeut ;  it  raises  their  expectations,  and  increases  their  de- 
Bands. 

The  Decrees  of  the  Synod  of  Tburles,  and  the  Pastorals  of  the 
Papal  Leg;ate,  indicate  a  determination  on  the  part  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  hierarchy  to  effect  a  total  overthrow  of  the  system  of  Na* 
tional  Education  from  its  two  fmidamental  bases— -first,  as  a  system 
of  mixed  education  of  Protectants  and  Catholics ;  secondly,  as  a 
system  of  secular  instruction  sanctified  by  a  moral  and  religious  ele- 
ment. Statesmen  may  disregard  these  fulminations^  and  imagine 
that  because  they  outrun  the  sympathies  of  the  laity  and  inferior 
clergy,  and  even  outrage  the  proprieties  of  educated  and  independent 
Roman  OathoUcs,  they  are  vain  and  harmless  as  stage  thunder.  No 
greater  mistake  could  possibly  take  possession  of  the  mind:  these 
decrees  are  working  their  way,  and  accomplishing  their  purpose 
ulentiy  but  surely.  The  moral  and  religious  element  they  have 
banished  ;  and  the  Roman  Hierarchy  are  now  struffgling  to  iufeulate 
the  Roman  Catholic  children  from  the  wholesome  infiuencefi  of  com- 
munication with  Protestant  patrons  and  teachers.  Tbey  are  tramp- 
ing out  every  trace  of  mixed  education ;  and  the  National  Board 
seems  to  be  conspiring  to  the  same  end,  by  excluding  its  warmest 
and  best  friends.  The  result  is  rapidly  developing  itself  in  the 
schools.  The  Vi&ted  schoola— the  appropriate  seats  of  mixed  edu- 
cation, and  the  pro}>er  sphere  for  religious  neutrality — are  rapidly 
giving  place  to  the  non«vested  school^  wkioh  is  essentially  denomi« 
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national  and  exclusive.  Out  of  5192  National  Schools,  in  the  year 
1865,  no  more  than  J  526  were  vested.  Oot  of  154  new  schoola 
added  in  that  year,  but  17  were  vested  ;  while  of  the  old  vested 
schools  an  unusually  large  number  had  been  in  that  year  1855  sus« 
pended  or  struck  off  the  rolls. 

The  next  extract  will  show  that  the  Protestant  clergy  aim 
at  an  entire  supremacy  over  parental  and  family  au^ority, 
and  that  the  parent  must  have  no  conscience  in  presence  of 
the  patron  of  a  school. 

But  then  the  scruples  of  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  are 
80  clearly  inconsistent  with  religious  liberty,  and  so  plainly  in  dero- 
gation of  parental  authority,  that  they  cannotbe  entertained  or  coun- 
tenanced for  a  moment.  The  parent  must  be  the  judge  as  to  what 
is  for  the  spiritual  interest  of  his  child :  and  if  he  objects  to  the 
teaching  of  the  Scriptures,  whether  right  or  wrong,  his  objection 
must  be  attended  to.  This  is  true,^neither  Christianity,  nor  Pro- 
testantism, nor  Scriptural  knowledge,  can  or  ought  to  be  diffused  by 
physical  or  moral  force  ;  and  there  ought  to  be  no  interference 
with  the  religious  scruples  of  Boman  Catholics  or  Protestants.  But 
there  may  be  another  side  to  the  shield :  and  we  shall  fall  into  error  if 
*  we  look  exclusively  at  the  brazen  side,  and  overlook  that  there  is  a 
golden  side  as  well.  The  relation,  duties,  and  responsibilities  of 
patron  to  his  school,  may  be  taken  to-be  the  golden  side;  while 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  pupil  and  the  parent  are — not  in 
point  of  actual  inferiority  or  comparative  unimportance — the  brazen 
side.  A  school  requires  something  more  than  books,  and  maps,  and 
a  salary  for  a  teacher ;  these  are  not  its  most  essential  or  valuable 
elements.  It  requires  pupils,  an  intelligent  and  proper  instructor, 
organization  discipline,  management  and  a  manager.  Nobody  for 
a  moment  supposes  it  to  be  possible  to  concede  to  the  parent  of  each 
child  in  a  village  school  the  right  to  direct  the  nature  or  amount 
of  the  secular  instruction  his  child  is  to  receive,  or  to  select  the  boolu 
to  be  used  or  omitted.  Sir  Thomas  Bedington  (a  Boman  Catholic 
Commissioner  of  National  Education)  says : — <*  The  parents  cannot 
exclude  from  the  hour  of  combined  instruction  any  book  except  the 
*  Scripture  Extracts'  and  the  •  Book  of  Sacred  Poetry.*  "— -'Evi- 
dence,*'  p.  689,  Q.  5213.  True  it  is,  when  we  come  to  religious  in- 
struction, the  motive  and  the  excuse  for  parental  interference  be- 
come higher  and  stronger  ;  but  the  sense  of  duty  and  responsibility, 
on  the  part  of  the  patron,  becomes,  in  the  same  degree,  more  in- 
tense and  imperative  ?  and  if  every  parent  were  to  exercise  the  right 
to  enter  into  every  school  that  he  meets*  and  arbitrarily  to  cut  the 
course  of  instruction  short  when  it  ceases  to  be  secular  ;  and  to  <*  de- 
mand'* and  '*  insist  upon" — for  such  are  the  phrases  used  to  express 
the  parental  right — the  patron  giving  so  much  as  the  parent*  pleases 
and  no  more :  this,  instead  of  being  religious  liberty,  may  become 
the  rankest  tyranny  and  license,  and  would,  in  fact,  compel  many 
a  patron  to  dispense  what  he  must  unaffectedly  regard  in  his  con- 
science to  be  nothing  less  than  moral  poison,  without  its  moral  an- 
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tdole.    So  lone  as  the  school  is  the  school  of  the  Natiunal  Board — 

19  in  the  case  of  the  Model  and  Vested  Schools— the  parent  has  a 

light  to  use  it  on  such   terms  as  the  State*  which  is  the  patron* 

jkaan ;  bot  of  the  Non^vested  Schools  we  are  told,  on  the  highest 

aotfaoritj,  that  they  '*  are  not  so  much  the  Schools  of  the  Govern* 

BCDt  as  of  local  patrons  and  managers,   who  submit  voluntarily  to 

efftain  regulations  in  order  to  entitle  them  to  receive  aid  from  the 

6«fcninient.**     The  education  gpiven  in  these  Schools,  though  su« 

periotended  and  asaisted  by  the  State,  is  provided  through  the  in« 

itmiDeotality  and  on  the  responsibility  of  the  individual  patron.     He 

iione  appointa  the  master,  and  is  the  party  answerable  before  God 

and  man  ibr  the  education  which  each  child  receives  in  the  School : 

ud  therefore  it  b  the  moral  right  and  dutv  of  the  patron  to  see  that 

vhsterer  edacation  is  given  in  the  School  is  proper  and  wholesome, 

Koording  to  the  measure  of  his  judgment  and  conscience.    When  we 

^k  of  non-interference  in  religious  matters  there  ought  to  be  some 

■Btoality  and    reciprocity  in  it ;  and  the   parent's  unquestionable 

ifht  to  direct  the  religious  instruction  of  his  child  must  be  exercised 

a  consistency  with  the  patron's  correlative  right  to  give  such  in« 

rtmction  as  he  believes  to  be  proper,  and  none  other.     It  would 

Mrelj  be  an  extravagant  price  for  the  highest  contribution  the  Board 

eoQldmalce  to  a  patron's  school,  to  require  that  the  direction  of  the 

patron's  conscience  should    be    submitted  to  every  peasant  in  his 

aeigfaboorhood. 

Our  next  extract  takes  us  over  the  pleasant  subject  of 
the  undoubted  poverty  of  the  Established  Church,  and 
plays  with  the  merry  conceit  of  its  carelessness  about 
proselytiBm.  It  will  serve  to  beguile  the  seriousness  of 
oar  general  subject. 

It  has  been*  and  may  be  again  urged,  that  possibly  Roman  Oatholics 
voold  be  under  a  disadvantage  in  this  open  competition,  because  that 
the  Ptoteatant  schools  may  be  supplemented  by  subscriptions,  and  so 
eoabled  to  offer  unfair  inducements  in  the  shape  of  food  and  clothing 
to  the  children  who  frequent  them.  To  this  the  answer  seems  to  be, 
that  if  the  grant  from  the  Board  to  any  Protestant  school — whether 
ii  connexion  with  the  Board  under  its  existing  plan,  or  under  any 
proposed  plan— should  be  abused,  it  can  be  withdrawn.  The  most 
•hiord  exaggerations  appear  still  to  be  current  in  regard  to  the  re« 
•oarees  of  the  Established  Church.  They  were  formerly  reckoned  by 
niUions.  The  gross  parochial  income  is  about  £357,000,  and  affords 
to  each  beneiioed  clergyman  an  average  income  of  about  j£fl90,  leaving 
from  900  to  900  incumbents  with  less  than  £100  per  annum.  Two 
per  eenU  on  the  gross  parochial  income  (the  maximum  impost  con- 
templated by  the  Commissioners  of  1806  for  schools)  would  give  no 
mors  than  £7140  per  annum,  and  it  would  certainly  be  no  exagger- 
ation to  say  that  three  times  that  amount  is  contributed  by  the  clergy 
to  the  support  of  the  Parochial  Schools.  After  all,  the  schools  are 
n  a  languishing  condition,  and  there  seems  little  available  for  bribes. 
As  regards  the  muntenanoe  of  a  school,  every  person  must  see  that 

24 
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the  great  superiority  of  numbers  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  G&tholics 
ought  more  than  compeDsate  an j  imaginable  saperioritj  of  wealth  on 
the  part  of  the  Protestants.  A  school  supported  by  fifty  or  sixty 
children,  each  paying  even  a  penny  a  week,  will  in  ordinary  cases 
haTe  a  more  substantial  and  reliable  endowment  than  one  depending 
on  the  precarious  benevolence  of  a  few  wealthy  patrons.  Under 
Lord  Derby's  plan,  the  more  numerously  attended  schools  would 
have  the  greater  number  of  chances  of  support,  in  the  shape  of  pro- 
ficiency  allowances.  Besides  all  this,  the  Roman  Catholics  are  in- 
creasing rapidlv  in  wealth,  intelligence,  and  independence  ;  they  not 
only  erect  costly  cathedrals,  and  chapels,  and  hospitals,  but  have 
even  aspired  to  found  an  University,  to  supersede  that  of  the  Queen, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  under  a  more  judicious  administration  of 
the  funds  of  the  Nationel  Board,  the  Roman  Catholic  body  could  be 
brought  to  give  more  liberal  contributions  to  the  National  Schools 
than  they  do  at  present 

The  last  extract  we  fumiflh  is  a  specimen  of  a  practice 
referable  perhaps  to  Mr.  Ferguson's  forensic  habits,  accord- 
ing to  which  it  becomes  the  duty  of  counsel  in  a  losing 
case  to  abuse  the  opposite  attorney. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  show  how  far  the  Fundamental  Rules  of 
the  National  Board,  in  regard  to  religious  instruction,  were  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  views  of  the  Commissioners  of  1806,  and  necessary 
in  a  plan  of  education  of  Roman  Catholics  undertaken  by  a  Protes- 
tant Government.     1  have  also  shown  that  the  application  of  these 
same  rules  to  the  Parochial  and  Scriptural   Schools  was  against 
the  views  of  these  Commissioners  ;  was  open  to  grave  objections  of 
a  substantial  character,  on  the  ground  of  duty  and  conscience  ;  was 
uncalled  for  by  any  wise  purpose ;    and,  that  while  it  has  been  a 
source  of  painful  and  eratuitous  irritation,  and  of  injui*ioiis  ex- 
clusion, it  has  in  its  results  gone  far  to  defeat  the  legitimate  urn  and 
object  of  the  rules  themselves.     1  have  shown  that  their  application 
was,  as  to  a  considerable  number  of  the  schools,  nugatory,  and  as  to 
some  of  them-^the  Convent  Schools-—  illusory  and  mischievous,  and 
that  there  was  no  semblance  of  fair  dealing  in  aiding  schools  of  so 
exclusive  and  sectarian  a  character,  and  refusing  aid  to  the  ScriiH 
tural  and  Parochial  Schools ;  and  lastly,   I  trust  I  have  made  the 
proposition  clear,  that  a  persistence  in  the  present  course,— ^while  it 
tends  more  and  more  to  depress  and  deteriorate  the  standard  of  na- 
tional education,  to  alienate  its  best  friendt*,  to  divorce  the  Church 
of  England  and  Ireland  from  its  oo-operatioo  with  the  State,  to  ex* 
pel  those  of  its  clergy  and  laity  who  had  confidingly  trusted  the 
Board,  and  to  obstruct  the  advancement  and  lower  the  social  posi- 
tion of  the  poor  Protestants, — wholly  fails  to  propitiate  or  to  satisfy 
the  heads  of  the  Church  of  Borne.     Having  for  the  last  five-aod- 
twenty  years  done  no  little  service  to  that  Church  in  sheltering  the 
Roman  Catholics  from  the  influence  of  Scriptural  light  and  trntb, 
it  is  now  being  made  the  slave  of  a  more  uncompromising  and  exacting 
task-master,  who  banishes  contemptuously  the  mild  element  of  moral 
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ttd  rdigiouB  instraetion  as  if  heretical  ;  who  rigorously  interdicts 
rd^oos  oommaiiion  with  ProtestantSy  in  respect  even  of  the  rudi- 
Msots  of  thdr  common  OhrbtiaBitj  ;  and  would  fain  convert  the 
Mafionml  Schools  of  Ireland  into  nurseries  of  a  bigoted  and  intolerant 
■ftn^^nontanism. 

It  is  not  to  be  eupposed  that  Mr.  Ferguson  has  any  more 
distinct  conception  of  what  '*  ultramontanism"  means  than  he 
had  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  Catechumen/'  when  he  ap- 
plied it  to  Dean  Meyler,  or  than  he  has  of  ^  great  many  other 
things  which  he  has  noticed  in  his  pamphlet.    Certainly 
there  ia  no  lad  under  the  care  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  or 
I»obabIy  on  the  third  form  of  a  National  School,  who  does 
not  understand  the  term  so  comically  applied  by  Mr.  Fer^ 
gnson.     The  circumstance  perfectly  illustrates  the  incon- 
Tenience  of  using  words  which  connect  themselves  with  no 
iiatinct  idea  in  your  mind.     But  as  Mr.  Fer^son  was 
writing  for  a  Public,  who  knew  perhaps  almost  less  about 
those  matters  than  he  did  himself,  he  acted  judiciously 
perhaps  in  the  use  of  those  niysterious  terms.    This  vigo- 
rous pelting  with  Greek  and  Latin  words  of  four  and  five 
syllables  respectively  might  possibly  make  us  waver  in  pur- 
pose did  we  not  happen  to  understand  the  words,  just  as  our 
assailants    happen    not    to    understand  them.    And   we 
happen  to  understand  their  tactics  likewise.     We  know 
that  the  monies  coming  firom  *'  the  princely  munificence 
of  the  Lord  Primate"  and  of  other  lords  and  ladies,  which 
ia  now  held  suspended  in  the  Church  Education  Society ; 
would  by  the  infusion  of  parliamentarv  coin  be  precipitated 
upon  Catholic  poverty.     We  know  well  that  as  soon  as  the 
mnds  now  applied  in  sustainment  of  the  things  called 
schools,  should  oe  set  at  liberty  by  the  application  of  parlia- 
mentary funds  to  the  same  object,they  would  be  thrown  upon 
the  soul-market,  and  knowing  this  we  are  perfectly  resolute 
and  decided  to  prevent  it. 

But  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  we  desire  to  see  the 
cluldien  of  our  Protestant  fellow  subjects,  belonging 
to  the  humbler  classes,  in  their  present  lamentable 
state  of  ignorance.  We  shall  have  to  meet  them 
in  after  life  as  mechanics,  or  as  law  clerks,  or  merchants' 
clerks,  or  petty  sessions*  clerks,  or  shopmen,  as  soldiers,  or 
non-commissioned  officers ;  and  it  can  be  no  gain  to  us  that 
thcv  should  be  illiterate  and  ill-bred  as  they  are.  The  truth 
IB  their  ministers  do  not  care  about  them.  They  not  so 
much  seek  to  elevate  the  Protestant  pupils  to  our  level,  as 
to  pull  our  children  down  to  theirs.    They  have  utterly  and 
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totally  neglected  their  schools,  and  upon  that  very  n^leet 
they  ground  a  claim  to  drive  us  from  what  they  call  the 
strongholds  of  education.  It  is  too  late  for  them  to  plead 
poverty.  The  statistics  of  this  report  show  that  the  parish 
schools  are  poorly  endowed,  that  is  to  say  poorly  endowed 
by  the  State.  The  State  offered  them  conditions  which  we 
and  the  Presbyterians  reconciled  it  to  our  conscience  to 
accept,  although  we  do  not  like  them  in  the  least.  '  The 
Protestants  of  the  Establishment  hav«a  not  chosen  to  do  so ; 
but  they  might  have  had  good  schools  of  their  own,  had 
they  been  that  way  inclined.  According  to  their  own  boastful 
assertion,  whenever  it  answers  their  purpose  to  make  the 
assertion,  the  Protestants  of  the  Established  Church  have 
five-sixths  of  the  property  of  the  country ;  and  their  Church 
itself  is  known  to  be  endowed  as  no  otherChurch  in  the  world 
is  endowed.  The  curate  may  have  less,  and  the  rector  may 
have  more,and  the  bishop  may  have  something  startling ;  (we 
have  nothing  to  say  to  the  division  of  the  spoil),but  their  church 
is  at  our  expense  the  richest  in  the  world.  Are  we  to  be 
told  that  if  they  cared  for  education  there  is  anything  to 
interfere  with  tiieir  making  their  schools  respectable,  if  not 
equal  in  merit  to  those  of  the  Christian  Brothers  ?  They 
send  round  the  begging  box  in  England  for  missions  to  the 
Boman  Catholics,  while  they  allow  their  own  schools  to 
starve  for  want  of  support.  The  small  number  of  Protestant 
children  in  a  parish  cannot  be  pleaded  in  excuse,  for  when 
by  accidental  zeal  in  a  rector,  or  by  accidental  qualifications 
in  a  teacher,  good  instruction  is  provided,  we  find  a  parish 
school  successful  with  no  more  than  twenty-eight  pupils  on 
the  roll.*  The  disgraceful  condition  of  these  schools  can  be 
attributed  to  nothing  else  than  the  neglect  of  the  Protestant 
clergy,  not  as  individuals'perhaps,  but  certainly  as  a  body — 
possibly  not  through  inclination,  but  undeniably  through 
policy.  We  shall  not  be  induced  to  believe  that  a  church 
whose  internal  government  is  in  the  most  abject  subjection 
to  the  State ;  a  church  that  cannot  frame  a  collect  without  an 
order  in  council ;  that  cannot  hold  a  synod  without  incurring 
the  penalties  of  praemunire ;  and  that  has  not  virtue  to  incur 
any  penalty  whatever — a  church  that  dares  not  attempt  the 
most  insignificant  act  of  self  govemment,aud  caresnotto  doit 
even  if  it  durst — a  church  that  will  accept  any  bishop,nomat- 

*  Freshford  Parochial  School,  County  of  Kilkenn/,  see  toI.  iii.,  Tables 
of  Schools  and  findowments,  p.  149. 
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ter  what  his  tenets,  at  the  order  of  the  State — ^we  must  not 
believe  that  such  a  church  would  object  to  State  control  in 
the  hours  at  which  it  may  dispense  religious  instruction  to 
puisb  children  if  the  religious  instruction  had  reference  to 
Protestants  only,  and  were  a  matter  of  purely  internal 
discipline.  Were  that  so  Protestanta  would  no  more  require  to 
ioteriere  with  the  discipline  of  a  national  school  than  with  that 
of  a  regimental,  a  prison,  or  workhouse  school.    The  truth 
is,  that  sooner  than  deny  themselves  the  pleasure  of  tor- 
menting the  conscience,  of  Catholics  whom  the  law  prepos- 
terously call  their  parishioners,  the  clergy  of  the  Established 
Charch  neglect  their  schools  in  order  to  run  after  proselytes. 
Nothing  can  be  more  pitiable  than  the  description  given  by 
tbe  Commissioners  and  Assistant  Commissioners  of  the 
lehools  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Established  clergy. 
Wedonot  care  to  resort  to  the  stage  trick  of  parallel  columns ; 
the  perfection  of  the  schools  of  the  Christian  Brothers  is  too 
well  known  to  require  the  benefit  of  contrast,  but  it  may 
be  well  to  rive  some  specimens  of  the  management  of  their 
own  schools  by  the  established  clergy,  upon  which   they 
found  a  claim  to  occupy  the  strongholds  which  are  occupied 
bv  Catholics  in  the  education  not  of  Protestants  children  but 
of  their  own.     We  give  one  or  two  samples  from  several 
comities,  and  we  have  taken  those  with  a  few  exceptions 
almost  at  random. 

Ctonmelsh  ;  Powerstown  SchovL — There  were  only  two  children 
(boys)  in  the  school  on  the  day  of  luy  visit,  who  were  learning  to  read. 
1  examined  them,  and  found  their  reading  bad  ;  they  were  able  to 
speD  words  of  one  syllable  only.  The  school  is  at  a  low  ebb,  and 
teemed  mnch  neglected [19th  of  Aagust,  1856.] 

Ctanmvre  Parochial  School. — I  examined  a  class  (the  most  ad- 
Taaced  in  the  school)  of  three  girls  and  two  boys^  in  English  dic-^ 
Ution,  parsing,  and  geography.  In  writing  from  dictation  two  ac- 
quitted themselTes  tolerably  well ;  the  rest,  very  badly.  None  of 
tbem  were  able  to  parse  a  sentence,  or  even  to  distinguish  the  parts 
of  speech.  In  geography  the  answering  was  tolerable. — [4th  August, 
1856.] 

Castkknockf  Parochial  Boys'  and  Oirls*  Schools. — These  schools 
enjoy  from  endowment  a  very  large  annual  income.  Do  the  public, 
then,  receive  a  benefit  commensurate  with  the  extent  of  the  endow* 
ment?  This  question  must,  I  apprehend,  be  answered  in  the  nega* 
tiTe.  The  schools,  whether  as  regards  the  amount  or  quality  of 
iostraction  given,  are  bv  no  means  above  the  average  of  other 
psrochial  schools  which  ao  not  possess  a  tenth  part  of  their  endow- 
iDcnt  Nothing  is  taught  but  the  ordinary  branches  of  reading, 
vrtting,  grammar,  geography,  and  arithmetic — no  mathematics^  men« 
inration,  or  book-keeping. 
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With  80  large  an  income  applicable  to  the  support  of  the  ichools, 
one  would  have  expected  that  the  excluaive  services  of  a  teacher  would 
at  least  have  been  secured.  This  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case,  so 
far  as  the  master  is  concerned.  He  is  not  only  parish  clerk  and 
sexton,  but  also  clerk  of  a  savings'  bank.  It  was  explained  to  me  that 
the  latter  employment  only  occupies  an  hour  a-week  of  the  school 
time*  and  that  during  that  period  the  children  are  catechised  by  the 
curate  of  the  parish.  It  would  be  better,  however,  that  his  entire 
time  were  devoted  to  the  school,  the  emoluments  accruing  from 
which,  to  him  and  his  wife,  are  ample. 

I  examined  a  mixed  class  (consisting  of  the  vioxt  advanced  bovs 
and  girls  Arom  each  school)  in  reading,  geography,  grammer,  arith* 
metic,  and  English  history.  The  proficiency  displaved  in  reading 
and  geography,  was  only  middling,  and  in  g^ammer  low.  In  history 
and  mental  arithmetic,  the  answering  was  fair. 

The  amount  of  instruction  given  is  quite  inadequate  ;  it  should 
embrace  some  mathematics,  mensuration,  and  book-keeping,— •[20th 
October,  1856.] 

CUmtarf^  Parochial  School. — From  Mr.  Litton's  register  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant's  School  Fund,  it  appears  that  a  grant  of 
£92  6s.  2d.  was  approved  of  on  condition  or  private  contributions  to 
the  amount  of  X144,  and  a  site  being  granted  by  Mr.  Yemon  ;  but 
that  Mr.  Vernon  who  was  to  make  uie  grant  died*  leaving  a  son  ten 
years  old ;  and  as  nothing  further  is  said  on  the  subject,  we  are  left 
to  the  inference,  that  no  conveyance  of  the  site  was  ever,  in  fact, 
executed,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  money  was  issued  from  the 
Lord  Lieutenant's  Fund.  The  supply  of  booKS  and  school  requisites 
is  very  deficient ;  there  is  no  report-book  or  time-table  kept  in  the 
school ;  there  are  no  examinations  of  the  scholars,  and  no  premiums 
allowed,  and  the  amount  of  instruction  given  in  the  school  embracing 
only  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic)  is  quite  too  limited.  Even  in 
the  branches  taught  the  state  of  instruction  was  very  indifferent  In 
the  boys'  school  or  senior  room  I  found,  on  the  day  of  mv  visit,  but 
two  pupil's  present,  of  whom  one  only  was  able  to  read.  I  examined 
him  along  with  four  other  boys  and  two  girls  (selected  from  the  female 
school  or  junior  room)  ;  of  these,  onlv  three  made  any  attempt  at 
reading — the  rest  were  obliged  to  spell  the  words  before  pronouncing 
them.     One  alone  could  answer  any  questions  in  arithmetio. 

The  condition  of  the  schools  as  I  saw  it,  is  by  no  means  creditable 
to  a  locality  so  wealthy  and  highly  favoured  as  Clontarf.  It  will 
hardly  be  credited  that  needlework,  so  important  to  chUdren  in 
their  rank  of  life,  is  not  taught  to  the  girls  of  the  school,  owing  to 
the  want  of  a  supply  of  the  necessary  materials. — [20th  October,  1856.] 

Rathwichafil  School — The  state  of  this  school  was  wholly  unsatis- 
factory. Of  books  and  school  requisites  there  was  a  very  deficient 
supply.  No  report  book  was  kept»  and  there  was  no  record  of  the 
daily  attendance  of  the  scholars.  I  examined  a  class  of  six  (com- 
prismg  three  boys  and  three  girls),  being  the  most  advanced  in  the 
school,  in  reading,  grammar,  and  geographv.  They  read  (from  the 
Dublin  Beading  Book)  very  badly.  None  of  them  were  able  to  parse, 
and  in  geography  only  two  were  able    to  answer  any  questions 
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and  efVD  their  knowledge  was  of  the  most  limited  character.     Nei- 
tbtf  book-keepii^  nor  meosuration  is  taught  in  the  school,  and  there 

visoalj  one  l>oy  learning  Euclid [17th  October^  1856.] 

St,  AmJrew^M  Parochial  Girls*  Scoool.^The  state  of  eduation  in 
tiiis  school  was  unaatisfactorj.  The  reading  of  the  girls  whom  I 
esimined  was  bad,  their  knowledge  of  grammar  very  limited,  and  in 
aplsining  the  meaning  of  words  very  little  intelligence  was  ex- 
bihited ;  in  ge^^raphy  the  answering  was  better..^[6th  October, 
185d.] 

BaUfma  SehooL — There  were  but  two- children  present  on  the 
oeoasion  oi  my  vbit,  and  they  could  only  spell  words  of  one  syllable. 
The  school  appeared  at  a  low  ebb.~.[27th  May,  1856.] 

iVaoSy  PoFoekial  Bujfs*  School — I  ezamioed  three  boys  (being  the 
most  advanced  class  in  the  school)  in  English  dictation,  and  the  re- 
coh  was  by  no  means  favourable.  Of  English  history  they  bad  very 
sesaty  knowledge;  but  in  geography  their  answering  was  better. 
Oidj  one  boy  in  the  school  was  learning  Euclid,  and  he  knew  but 
fittle  of  it.— {2nd  June,  1856.] 

Naa$9  Parochial  Oirls  SchooL —This  school  is  in  a  low  condition. 
The  children  whom  I  examined,  though  the  most  advanced  in  the 
school,  read  badly,  and  were  quite  ignorant  of  geography.  In 
arithmetic  their  knowledge  did  not  extend  beyond  the  multiplication 
tahle.^[2iHi  June,  1856.] 

KHh^xy,  Subicriptiont  Boy$*  School.^ As  regards  the  state  of  in- 
stmction,  ^is  school  is  almost  as  backward  as  any  1  have  visited. 
Nothing  oDuld  be  more  imperfect  or  slovenly  than  the  reading  of  the 
sdvmaoed  pnpils,  and  it  is  ridiculous  to  speak  of  their  knowledge  of 
ptruDg,  or  of  their  having  studied  English  grammar.    1  was  told, 
for  inatance,  that  in  the  phrase  "  former  time  "  *'  former  "  is  an  ad- 
verb, and  "  time  "  another  adverb ;  nor  could  any  one  in  the  fourth 
or  third  class,  explain  the  meaning  of  the  word  *' recent."    The 
general  answering  in  geography  was  more  satisfactory,  but  in  arith- 
netie  the  pupils  had  as  little  knowledge  of  principles  here  as  I  have 
met  with  anywhere.    The  handwriting  of  nearly  all  the  scholars  is 
diildiah.     I  bardlv  know  how  to  account  for  the  great  ignorance  ob- 
servable in  this  scLool.     The  number  of  pupils  on  the  roll  is  cer- 
tainly amall,  but  not  subject  to  the  same  fluctuation  as  in  country 
districts,  where  it  is  difficult  to  secure  the  smallest  degree  of  regu- 
larity ;  and  inferior  as  are  the  books  in  the  bands  of  the  pupils,  I 
have  met  with  schools  less  advantageously  circumstanced,  where 
very  noefa  more  seemed  to  have  been  learned.    This  I  am  inclini^d, 
wherever  it  occurs,  to  attribute  to  the  accident  of  the  schoolmaster 
being  above  the  average  of  parish  clerks,  althongh  the  level  is  very 
miform  ;  but  with  inferior  books,  ilUinformed  teachers,  and  inspec- 
tioa  resulting  in  the  promotions  I  have  everywhere  had  to  notice, 
we  have  no  reason  to  expect  a  very  different  state  of  thing. — {t2nd 
July,  1856  ] 

iilhaufft  Subscripliou,  Oirls*  School. — I  examined  the  most  ad- 
vanced pupils  of  the  twenty-one  present.  Their  style  of  reading  was 
bad,  and  their  knowledge  of  parsing  very  imperfect,  although  much 
superior  to  that  of  the  boys.     Their  manner  of  writing  from  dictation 
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was  tedious  and  slovenly.  In  one  sentence  there  were  several  false 
spellings^  which  included  every  variety  of  spelling  for  the  word 
*'  seems,"  such  as  "  seams/'  *'  seames,"  "  semes."  The  mistress,  how-> 
ever>  I  consider  diligent  and  zealous,  and  as  she  has  hardly  been  four 
months  in  her  present  enei^eroent^  she  is  not  altogether  accountable 
for  the  shortcomings  of  the  school. — [2nd  July,  1&56.] 

Clara,  Parochial,  Boys*  School, — 1  found  the  style  of  reading  in 
this  school  extremely  bad,  and  so  little  idea  have  the  pupils  of  pairs- 
ing,  that  <*  fertile"  was  given  to  me  as  a  noun  and  as  a  verb.  There 
is,  however,  one  feature  in  this  school  which  I  have  not  usually  found 
in  parish  schools— the  pupils  appeared  to  understand  what  they  rea<L 
The  books  were  of  course  very  elementary,  but  it  was  satisfactory  to 
find  that  the  pupils  were  not  altogether  in  the  dark  as  to  the  matter 
of  their  studies. — [22nd  April,  1856.] 

Kinnitty  School. — Nothing  could  be  worse  than  the  style  of  readings 
in  this  little  school.  The  pupils  had  never  been  ^taught  to  parse  ; 
and  as  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  they  were  quite  ignorant  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  generality  of  words  in  their  reading  books.  The  only- 
meaning  suggested  for  the  word  '* unobstructed"  was  '* showing  the 
way ;"  and  the  answering  of  all  whom  I  examined  was  equally  bad  in 
every  respect  — [21st  April,  1856.] 

Tullamore,  Charleville,  Erasmus  Smith*s  English  Bays'  School. — 
The  pupils  of  this  school  were  extremely  deficient  in  knowledge  of 
the  meaning  of  words  upon  the  occasion  of  my  visit.  The  word 
"  impostor"  was  explained  to  mean  "  brutCf"  and  no  one  could  be 
found  to  give  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  active."  All  whom  I  ex-* 
amined  were  very  ill-prepared  in  geography*  and  unacquainted  with 
the  principles  of  the  rules  of  arithmetic.  This  last  is  a  defect  which 
runs  through  nearly  all  the  schools  of  this  class.  National  or  paro- 
chial ;  and  is  one  which  would  seem  to  call  for  particular  notice 
from  the  inspectors.  As  far  as  my  experience  enables  me  to  judge, 
I  think  it  is  completely  overlooked."-->[22nd  April,  1856.] 

Dundalk,  Erasmus  Smithes  English  Girls*  School-^  The  sUte  of 
instruction  in  this  school  was  very  unfavourable.  I  examined  the 
most  advanced  class  of  the  pupils.  They  read  (from  the  Third  Part 
of  the  Dublin  Spelling  Book)  very  badly.  Their  answering  in  geo* 
graphy  was  very  indifferent,  and  they  knew  little  or  nothing  of  gram- 
mar. In  mental  arithmetic  their  answering  was  better.  — [  6th 
September,  1856.] 

Termonfeckin  School, — This  is  a  poor  school,  and  in  a  declining 
condition.  The  state  of  instruction  was  by  no  means  satisfactory.  I 
examined  a  mixed  class,  comprising  four  girls  and  three  boys,  in 
reading,  geography,  and  grammar.  The  reading  was  indifferent, 
and  the  answering  in  geography  (with  the  exception  of  one  boy)  bad; 
none  of  them  were  able  to  parse,  and  in  explaining  the  meaning  of 
words  very  little  intelligence  was  exhibited  by  any  of  the  pupils. 
The  school  being  situate  near  the  coast,  and  only  a  few  miles  from 
the  flourishing  port  of  Drogheda,  it  would  be  desirable  that  some  in- 
struction  should  be  given  in  the  principles  of  navigation. — [8th 
September,  1856.] 
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Afdta:  Lamraghf    ParoMal   School. — The  state  of  instruction 
ii  tfaa  school  it  rerj  low  indeed ;  the  pupils  have  a  style  of  reading 
vane,  if  possible,  than  is  to  be  met  with  in  schools  of  this  class 
gcBCfmOj.     I  feel  persuaded  they  have  not  been  taught  the  meaning 
of  a  single  word  in  their  class-books.    One  grown  bov  stated,  in 
aswer  to  my  Question,  that  England  was  an  island  :  and  upon  my 
is^ring  wbetoer  Ei^land  merely  was  surrounded  by  water,  pro- 
periy  answered  it  was  not ;  but  in  answer  to  my  further  inquiry 
whether  Great  Britain  was  an  island,  he  replied,  after  some  consi- 
deration, that  it  was  not.    The  gtrls  were  in  a  state  of  almost 
gnato*  ig^noranoe.    As  their  only  reading-book  is  the  New  Testa- 
BMt,  I  caused  them  to  read  a  portion  of  the  16th  chapter  of  St. 
Mark.     Only  one  of  those  under  examination  could  tell  the  meaning 
of  the  word  *'  parable ;"  but  although  a  girl  of  evident  natural  acute* 
sen,  she  could  assign  no  better  meaning  to  the  word  *'  vineyard  " 
thin  '*  a  place  where  figs  grow/*  and  to  the  word  "  husbandman/' 
BO  meaning  at  all.     Nor  was  any  one  present  able  to  explain  how 
the  Holy  £and  came  to  be  called  Judea,  or  to  say  in  what  part  of  the 
world  it  lies.    It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  a  knowledge  of 
Elfish  grammer  or  geography  was  not  to  be  expected  in  a  school  of 

llus  description [10th  October,  1856.] 

CUmenaghf  BaUiffin  School, — I  found  only  twelve  children  pre- 
irat  during  my  visit,  and  have  seldom  met  with  more  absolute  ignor- 
snce.  One  pupil  out  of  all  under  examination  attempted  to  explain 
the  word  ■'  sufibcate,"  and  gave  '*  to  hurt"  as  its  meaning ;  another 
told  me  a  lake  was  a  river,  although  asked  to  define  it  as  the  opposite 
of  **  island."  I  found  an  entnr  in  the  report  book,  under  the  signa- 
tore  of  the  Yery  Bev.  Dean  l^enned^,  in  which  it  was  stated  that 
tbs  master  was  in  the  habit  of  swellmg  his  roll  by  fictitious  names, 
that  he  absented  himself  from  the  schoolroom  during  school  hours, 
nd  that  a  previous  entry  by  Dean  Kennedy,  complaining  of  similar 
irregularities,  had  been  torn  from  the  report  book.  A  letter  having 
been  forwarded  to  me  in  which  the  serious  charges  of  profane  swear- 
ing, drunkenness,  and  obscenity,  were  preferred  against  the  master, 
I  examined,  upon  oath,  the  writer  or  the  letter  in  question,  Mr. 
William  Graham,  a  parishioner  and  tenant-farmer  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  touching  the  matter  of  these  imputations.  There 
seems  to  be  sufficient  truth  in  the  statements  of  Mr.  Graham,  de- 
riving confirmation  in  certain  particulars,  as  they  do,  from  other 
soorces,  to  warrant  me  in  saying  that  the  schoolmaster  is,  in  every 
respect,  unfit  to  act  in  the  care  of  youth.  The  circumstance  of  his 
fanning  extensively,  and  neglecting  in  consequence  the  duties  of  the 
school,  are  put  forward  by  Mr.  Graham.  It  appears,  from  the 
master's  own  evidence,  that  he  does  farm  some  fourteen  acres,  and 
Dean  Kennedy  affirms  that  the  school  is  utterly  neglected :  a  matter, 
too,  of  easy  inference  from  the  state  of  instruction  amongst  the 
pnpils.  Dean  Kennedy  stated  to  me  in  terms,  that  the  man  was  in* 
tcueetaally  and  morally  unfit  for  his  charge ;  and  it  also  appears 
that  the  parishioners,  partaking  this  opinion,  have  endeavoured  to 
obtain  his  removal  from  Sir  Charles  Ooote  on  more  occasions  than 
one,  bat  without  success. 
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The  annual  reports  relative  to  this  school  for  the  years  1854»  \B&5, 
and  1856,  fumisned  to  the  Ohureh  Ednoation  Society  by  their  in- 
spector,  have  been  laid  before  me,  and  I  have  to  observe*  with  refer* 
ence  to  these  reports,  that  none  of  the  causes  of  complaint  against 
the  master,  alleged  to  exist  by  Dean  Kennedy  and  others  wiui  the 
utmost  pontiveness,  upon  the  daily  report  book*  and  accompanied,  m 
one  instance  upon  record  at  this  very  moment,  by  a  runnmg  com- 
mentary in  the  handwriting  of  the  schoolmaster,  are  noticed  even  in 
a  passing  way. 

Nothing  can  more  strongly  illustrate  the  superficial,  and  I  regret 
to  say  unreal,  nature  of  the  Society's  inspections  of  this  school  than 
these  reports.  The- first  in  the  or<ier  of  time,  that  for  the  year  1654, 
is  characteristic — it  commits  the  inspector  to  no  expression  of  opinion 
whatever  with  respect  to  the  working  of  the  school,  and  the  range  of 
conjecture  it  opens  up  is  quite  unlimited.  The  statement  in  that  re* 
port  is  to  the  effect,  that  "  this  is  a  most  interesting  school,  bat  that 
the  attendance  has  been  lessened  by  circumstances."  The  second 
report  enters  more  into  detail,  but  ascribes  what  would  seem  to  bs 
considered  the  comparative  inefficiency  of  the  school  to  the  opposition 
it  had  to  encounter  from  Dean  Kennedy,  whom  it  represents  as  un- 
friendly to  Scriptural  education,  but  without  the  slightest  allusion  to 
the  matter  of  Dean  Kennedy's  observations  in  the  report  book.  The 
reoort  for  1656  states^  that  *'  there  is  much  to  be  pleased  with  in  thia 
school ;"  but  I,  after  my  experience^  am  entirely  at  a  loss  to  recon- 
cile the  statement  of  the  inspector  with  any  thing  that  I  have  seen 
or  heard  in  the  schooL  Absolute^  incapacity  upon  the  part  of  the 
teacher,  and  complete  darkness  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils,  with 
charges  of  the  most  serious  character  against  the  master,  authen* 
ticated  by  the  signature  of  a  dignitary  of  the.  Estid>lished  Church, 
and  remaining  unnoticed  and  unrefuted  in  the  report  book,  are  not 
to  be  r^arded  as  matter  of  complacent  notice.— [19th  October, 
1656.] 

KUtucam ;  Creidaiuicwn  SehooL-^WhtX  amount  of  instroction  is 
given  here,  in  accordance  with  the  scale  of  proficiency,  I  am  unabls 
to  say ;  but  the  amount  retained  is  very  small  indeed*  The  gram- 
mar class  was  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  parts  of  speech, 
or  the  meaning  of  the  words ;  "  rich,*'  was  stated  to  be  a  nono,  a 
pronoun,  and  a  verb.  No  pupil  could  give  me  the  meaning  of  tbs 
word,  "  inconceivable,"  occurring  in  the  reading  lesson.  The  clos- 
est approach  to  the  explanation  of  the  word  <*  monstrous,"  wsa 
*'  great."  This  school  is  certainly  worse  than  useless.— .[9th  April, 
1856.] 

OUi  RoBSf  Parochial  SdtooL^^Hh  is  a  very  wretched  school,  sod 
the  pupils  receive  a  very  inferior  education  in  the  mere  elements  of 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic*  Although  geography  and  gram- 
mar are  professed  to  be  taught,  the  pupils  hiwi  scarcely  any  knov- 
ledge  of  the  former,  and  were  entirely  ignorant  of  the  latter.  In 
arithmetic  the  pupUs  answered  fairly  to  the  extent  of  compound 
multiplication,  but  could  not  go  farther.  The  writing  was  fair.  In 
Enfflish  dictation,  out  of  seven  pupils  two  alone  acquitted  themselven 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy.     Meotal  arithmetic  is  taught  to  a  small 
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oiat  The  adiool  it  ouatrably  rappHad  with  booloi  and  toliool  re- 
Ma,  and  there  le  hat  one  verj  smul  map  (that  of  Europe)  in  the 
MMU^SSiid  September,  1856.] 

De^fm^!  WmdnUf  OiHt' SehooL^l  examined  the  most  advanoed 

te  m  the  sehool,  eompriain|r  six  ifirls.    Thej  read  badly  from 

h  Third  Booh  of  the  Gbrittian  Knowledge  Bociet j.     With  the 

ncfption  vif  one  girl  none  of  tbem  coald  paree  ;  and  in  geography 

iar  ansvcrine  waa  not  good.    The  sohool  appeared  ineffioientlj 

aodscted,  and  there  was  besides  a  deficiency  of  books  and  proper 

Kbeol  rrqnisiteB. — [1st  September,  1856.] 

Dmjfhnanf^  Parochial  Sekool,'^The  state  of  instmction  in  this 

sckMl  was  in^flerent.     The  children  whom  1  examined  read  badly 

niihboagh  the  moet  advanoed  class  in  the  school,  were  imable  to 

pDML   la  arithHMtic  and  geography  the  general  answering  was 

fOTODtatiafaetory.-^Snd  September,  1856.} 

ftiljiBiiwfaa  ;  {/arraoarrahtmg  ScAooil— The  state  of  secular  know* 

^  m  this  school  Is  very  low ;  but  much  attention  is  given  to 

i^sioos  InetrwetifNi.    In  arithiiietie  and  geog^phy  the  pupils  are 

■re  than  commonly  deficient.    The  same  may  be  said  as  regards 

^maar,  of  which  they  are  nearly  altogether  ignorant.    The  wri- 

tof  it  Ihir,  but,  in  seneral,  the  pupils  are  deficient  in  the  most  ele- 

antary  knowledge  of  the  branches  I  nave  stated.  They  are,  in  generiU, 

197  joong.    Fow  panils  have  commenced  Euclid,  but  have  not  ad* 

WMd  beyond  the  IXefinitions.— .[23rd  January,  1856.] 

IMfoaeimigk^  ParoeMai  SckaoL-^Thar^  were  only  two  pupils 
{vcNDt  when  1  viaited  the  school ;  they  were  both  very  young  girls, 
ud  thor  koowledge  was  very  elementary.  They  could  read  pretty 
tcO,  sod  could  do  a  sum  in  short  division*  but  knew  scarcely  any 
Aiog  of  geography  or  English  grammar.  The  amount  of  secular 
cmsioe  given  m  the  school  is  very  small.  Dean  Head*  the  rector 
9i  the  pansh,  seems  to  pay  great  attention  to  the  religious  in- 
itractkm — [88th  April,  1856.]  ^ 

Aamy,  PoroekkU  SckotfU^TYka  children  in  the  school  when  I 
nsted  It  were  very  young )  but  for  their  ages*  I  think  their  pro- 
idoKj  was  below  the  average  In  parochial  schools.  They  had  very 
iittie  kD0wle<%e  of  geomphy ;  were  nearly  altogether  ignorant  of 
gnanBar;not  heme  able  (with  one  exception)  to  distinguish  the 
ivtief  cpeedi.  The^  read  pretty  well  in  a  elementary  book,  andt 
nrtbeir  age,  had  a  fair  knowledge  of  arithmetic.  The  writing  was 
lot  good.  The  adioohroom  Is  k^t  In  a  very  dirty  state.— [1 6th 
April,  1856.] 

TnmortfPiaraddalSekooL^'Thit  secular  instruction  given  in  this 
iehool  it  exceodingly  limited,  both  in  amount  and  quality.  The  pupils 
nbibited  a  fair  proficiency  in  the  principal  rules  of  arithmetic.  In 
Bngliih  dictation  they  were  lamentably  deficient,  almost  every  other 
vord  baing  wronsly  spelled.  In  geography  they  were  no  better ; 
■ad  of  grammer  they  were  utterly  ignorant.  Two  of  the  pupils  alone 
liad  eoBunenced  Euclid,  but  had  not  gone  bAyond  two  or  three  pro- 
pouUoos.  The  prinetpal  attention  seems  to  be  paid  to  religious  in« 
itnictioB,  and  to  needle  and  fancy  work,  which  is  executed  with  con- 
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sider&ble  neatneis.     The  teachers  do  not  appear  competent  to  gire 
an  improved  education. — [30tb  Noyember,  1855.] 

Antrim ;  Bow  Lanet  Erasmus  Smith's  EngUsh  QirW  SdkooL — I 
examined  in  the  girls'  school  the  head  class  in  geography  and  arith* 
metic ;  the  answerins  in  the  former  was  very  poor,  and  the  answering 
in  the  latter  was  indifferent.  '  The  mistress  attributed  this  in  a  ereat 
measure  to  the  children  being  unaccustomed  to  be  examined  oy  a 
stranger.  The  ages  of  the  girls  examined  were  from  nine  to 
eleven.— [E,  P.,  13th  March,  1856.] 

Ballintoy,  iS^cAoo/.— The  condition  of  this  school  is  a  disgrace  to 
a  civilized  society.  It  enioys  a  house  and  plot  of  ground,  and  an  in- 
come which,  though  small,  mieht  be  considered  a  very  fair  endowment 
for  a  village  school.  The  schoolhouse  was  an  extremely  substantial 
and  commodious  building ;  but  it  is  almost  roofless*  The  master  is 
suffering  under  the  complaint  of  asthma,  and  is  unfit  for  his  situation 
physicafiy,  and  has  not  had  an  education  for  the  office,  being  educated 
for  the  sea,  and  placed  as  a  schoolmaster  because  unable  to  follow  a 
more  active  pursuit.  Three  of  the  children  present  were  labouring 
under  heavy  colds,  most  probably  taken  in  this  large  and  uncovered 
building.  There  are  no  privies.  The  school  is  wholly  without 
superintendence  of  any  kind.  Neither  the  proprietor  of  the  estate 
(who  is  an  absentee)  nor  his  agent,  so  far  as  I  can  collect,  look  after 
the  school.  None  of  the  dergrmen  of  the  district  visited  it.  There 
is  no  supply  of  books,  nor  regular  course  of  instruction.  The  atten- 
dance is  very  small,  and  it  is  so  much  lost  time  to  those  who  do  attend. 
.  Ready ;  Tullyglush  jScAoo/.— This  school  is  in  a  lamentable  way ; 
the  infirmity  of  the  master,  the  want  of  books  and  school  requisites, 
the  dilapidated  state  of  the  house,  and  the  absence  of  any  salary  for 
the  master,  all  contribute  to  render  this  a  very  inefficient  school. 

The  schoolhouse  would  require  a  ^ood  deal  of  repair  to  put  it  into 
moderate  order.  The  school  can  he  called  nothing  but  a  hedge- 
school. — [23rd  November,  1855.] 

Anna  ;  Drumaloor  SchooL — The  pupils  present,  although  quite  of 
an  age  for  greater  proficiency,  were  hardly  able  to  read  the  Second 
Book  of  the  Society  for  promoUng  Christian  Knowledge*  or  to  get 
through  a  verse  of  Scripture  ;  grammar  or  geoffraphy  was  therefore 
quite  out  of  the  question.  The  master  has  only  been  recently  ap- 
pointed ;  but  this  is  not  sufficient  to  account  for  the  low  stage  of 
proficiency,  which  it  is  all,  it  seems,  that  can  be  reached  in  a  school 
of  more  than  thirty  years'  standing*  having  fifty*nine  pupils  upon  its 
roll,  and  an  average  daily  attendance  of  twenty-two.  It  is  more 
satisfactory,  of  course,  to  see  the  pupils  in  a  class  suited  to  their 
knowledge  and  abilities,  than  to  find  them  forced  upwards  by  injudi- 
cious promotion,  as  I  have  most  frequently  noticed  them  ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  there  must  be  a  want  of  energy  and  zeal,  on  the  part 
of  the  managers  and  inspectors  of  the  school,  as  it  is  unreasonable 
to  suppose  that  they  should  not  be  able  to  qualify  some  at  least  of 
fifty-mne  pupils  for  the  reading  lessons  of  the  Third  Book  of  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  and  to  fit  them  for  the 
light  studies  which  usually  accompany  it,  and  which  are  so  much  less 
trying  than  those  followed  by  the  third  class  in  N^itional  Schools. — 
[12th  March,  1856.] 
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Bekarkd,  JBrasmus  Smith's  Englkh  Sckool.^The  pupils  were  defi- 
mi  in  their  answering  generally,  and  understood  little  of  what  they 
md.  They  were  evidently  kept  under  scarce  any  restraint,  as  dur- 
i^nyeumioation  of  the  master,  thev  whistled,  talked  aloud,  and 
oae  to  him  with  complaints  of  each  other.  I  have,  however,  visited 
xhods  where  the  amount  of  instruction  was  smaller  than  here. — 
:J5dt  Janoary,  1856.] 

KadaUat,  Paroekial  School — The  schoolmaster  is  very  ignorant. 
It  no  hardly  be  expected  he  should  teach  grammar,  when  he  said  to 
■e,  **  We  'bes'  very  few  on  Saturdays."  I  examined  the  chidren  in 
I  Terse  of  the  Acta  of  the  Apostles,  and  no  one  could  explain  the 
aosii^  of  the  word  '*  consenting,"  in  the  passage,  '<  And  Saul  was 
cottcstiiig  to  hie  death.'* — [26th  January,  1856.1 

KUkskaadraf  Parochial  School, — The  state  of  instruction  is  very 
bv  indeed  in  this  sc^ooL  The  pupils  could  not  give  the  meaning  of 
isrwordina  simple  verse  of  Scripture.  In  geography  they  answered 
f^  wildly.  One  aaid  Europe  was  in  England  ;  and  another,  that 
hns  was  seated  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  Altogether,  I  have  met  with 
k  kss  promising  schools. — [18th  January,  1856.] 
StroMorlar,  Erasmui  SmUh*s  EngUth  School, — The  situation  of  this 
Kfiool  is  pretty  good,  hut  there  is  a  cess-pool  on  the  premises  which 
is  filled  with  every  kind  of  filth.  The  house,  which  was  originally 
iTfrj  fine  one,  ia  at  present  in  a  very  wretched  condition.  The 
■aster  informed  ua  that  arrangements  have  been  made  for  its  repair. 
Is  this  school,  as  in  all  other  schools  under  the  Erasmus  Smith 
Boinl  which  I  have  visited,  I  have  been  unable  to  form  any  safe 
i^fioioo  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  visitation.  The  visiter  very  rarely 
cakes  any  entry  or  memorandum  in  the  school  register  of  his  visit, 
vfaat  he  observed,  and  what  he  wished  to  have  remedied.  Where 
i^e  TOitation  merely  is  for  the  information  of  a  board  or  commission 
is  Dublin,  this  may  be  enough ;  but  when  the  primary  object  is,  or 
ihoukibe,  the  admonition  and  incitinff  of  the  master  and  pupils,  some 
fKord  should  be  made,  which  would  always  be  before  the  master's 
eyes,  and  to  which  the  visitor  on  his  next  visitation  might  refer,  to 
Ke  bow  far  his  admonitions  have  been  attended  to ;  without  this,  the 
grest  purpose  of  visitation  is  lost  sisht  of. — [8th  October,  1856.] 

Ikimatrieh,  Bbae^  OirW  SehooL-^lik  the  girls'  school  there  are 
w  regular  classes.  I  examined  in  geography,  in  which  the  answer- 
ia^  except  bv  one,  was  very  bad.  Two  only  of  those  present  could 
vrite  from  dictation.  It  was  well  done  by  one  of  the  g^rls  and  badly 
^  the  other.  I  can  hardly  say  there  was  any  answering  in  arithmetic. 
The  state  of  attainment  does  not  at  all  correspond  with  what  one 
veuld  expect  ft>om  the  return  made  by  the  mistress  of  the  number  of 
peptls  using  the  different  books. 

Both  these  schools  are  in  an  unsatisfactory  state.  The  master  and 
Bistrets  are  quite  unsuited  for  their  places ;  they  are  much  too  far 
advaooed  in  life.  Their  removal  is  now  under  Mr.  Ker's  considera- 
^D.*  The  ^rls'  school  does  not  commence  at  the  hour  directed 
bj  the ndea  given  to  the  mistress;  and  the  girls  are  not  classed. 

*  The  master  and  mistress  were  removed  in  July,  1856,  and  trained 
tMchert  appointed  in  their  place. 
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The  taking  in  lodeers  bj  the  mistress  daring  the  assizes  ought  not 
on  an)r  accoant  to  do  permitted,  and,  I  onderstand,  will  not  in  future 
be  allowed.— [SOth  January,  1656.] 

EnnukiUen ;  Derrykeehan  Beys'  and  Oiris'  School. — ^The  mistress 
is  daughter  of  the  master,  and  has  no  salary  as  distinct  from  him. 

I  examined  a  class  consisting  of  six  children — ^three  boys  and  three 

firls,  eldest  ased  fourteen,  and  youngest  eleven  years — in  writing  from 
ictation,  arithmetic,  fframmer,  and  geography.  The  aaswerine  in 
grammer  and  geogra|my  was  TerT  indifferent,  in  arithmetic  very  fair. 
The  writing  of  three  of  the  children  was  scarcely  respectable,  two 
others  very  bad,  and  the  sixth  did  not  write. 

I  consider  that  the  quality  of  the  instruction  ^ren  is  very  wretched, 
and  that  neither  the  master  nor  his  daughter  is  qualified  to  conduct 
a  school  with  success,  or  to  afford  even  the  low  degree  of  instruction 
which  the  neighbourhood  desires  to  have. — [10th  June,  1866.] 

CUmdermot ;  Culkerragh  jScAoo/.— There  is  neither  discipline  nor 
instruction  in  this  school.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  school  but  in  name.  I  do 
not  think  it  answers  any  of  the  purposes  of  a  school,  and  I  consider 
that  the  annual  endowment  bestowed  by  the  Irish  Society  towards 
its  support  is  thrown  away.  It  virtnallv  has  no  books.  The  Holy 
Scriptures  are  converted  into  mere  reading«books,  for  want  of  boob 
proper  for  that  purpose.  There  are  no  maps,  and,  when  I  visited, 
but  one  slate  pencil.  The  other  ordinary  requisites  of  a  school  were 
eoually  deficient.  The  roll  (if  there  be  any)  was  not  in  the  schoolroom. 
There  is  no  register  or  report-book.  There  is  no  visitation,  except 
by  the  members  of  the  family  of  the  proprietor  of  the  estate,  who,  I 
doubt  not,  discharge  their  duty  to  the  scnool  in  the  most  exemplary 
manner ;  but  they  can  never  supply  the  want  of  extern  visitation. 

The  school  is,  in  fact,  a  private  school  for  the  tenantry  of  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  estate,  supported  entirely  by  a  grant  from  the  Irish 
oocietv.  It  appears  from  the  master's  evidence,  that  no  part  of  his 
miserably  small  salary  comes  from  the  proprietor,  whose  tenants' 
children  are  educated  in  the  school ;  and  neither  a  suitable  house 
nor  the  commonest  school  requisites  are  provided,  nor  is  the  school 
placed  in  connexion  with  the  Church  Education  Society  or  the 
r^ationid  Board,  whence  proper  supervision  and  direction  might  he 
had.  I  therefore  am  obliged  to  say,  that  the  grant  of  the  Irish 
Society  is  not  judiciously  bestowed  in  this  instance ;  and  farther, 
that  no  grant  should  be  given  in  such  a  case  as  this,  but  in  aid  of 
some  equal  or  adequate  contribution  given  by  the  proprietor. 

When  a  teacher's  salary  is  limited  to  £10  and  the  trifle  which 
school  fees  can  produce,  it  is  a  mere  pension  or  superannation,  and 
it  cannot  be  ayailable  for  the  advancement  of  education. 

I  asked  for  five  pupils  who  could  write.  Only  one  was  produced, 
affed  about  twelve  years,  who  wrote  from  dictation  very  indifferently. 
He  answered  in  English  grammer  very  badly:  I  examined  him  and 
three  others  in  geography,  but  could  get  no  answer,  and  scarcely 
any  answer  in  arithmetic.  I  asked  them  to  read — they  did  so  rapidly, 
indistinctly,  and  badly.  The  school  was  like  a  bear-garden  during 
my  visit [3rd  October,  1856.] 

KUmore,  Parochial  ^Sdbol, -^Nothing  could  be  much  worse  or  more 
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laiotelli^iUe  than  the  reading  of  the  papils.  Their  ignorance  of  par- 
nil^  was  sacb,  that  a  grown  pnpil  in  the  fourth  class  stated  the  nu- 
■fifal  "six**  to  be  a  verb,  and  no  other  pnpil  ventured  a  different 
tfukn,  I  am  at  a  loas  to  understand,  and  cannot  ascertain,  upon  what 
priacipla  the  inspectors  of  this  school  promote  the  pupils ;  because, 
ffoi  in  cases  of  recent  promotion,  where  although  the  pupil  could  not 
be  inpoosed  to  be  familiar  as  yet  with  the  business  of  nis  actual  class, 
k  o^^t  to  know  something  of  what  had  qualified  him  for  promo- 
tioa,  the  igvoranoe  displayed  was  so  extreme,  that  in  no  instance 
eodd  the  pupil  have  be«n  sufBciently  advanced  for  the  class  he  had 
kft.  This  1  have  acertained  by  examining  him  in  the  text  book  of 
tlie  daas  in  questioo^^lSth  July,  1856.] 

TydmtH ;  BoUmode  Paraekial  SehooL'^The  pupils  read  in  the 
worst  poeaible  style.  Out  of  a  class  of  fourteen  not  one  could  give 
the  meaning  of  the  word  '*  disensaged  ** — ^one  only  offered  a  guess 
that "  common  "  was  an  adjective,  nut  could  assign  no  reason ;  and 
801  one  could  name  any  peninsula  of  £urope<— [16th  July,  1856J^ 

BdiiMtkwery;  Mwilafarry,  Eraitmu  SmUh'i  English  SchooL^With 
reference  to  this  school  I  have  only  to  observe  that  it  seemed  to  be 
m  a  state  of  complete  decay.  The  pupils  were  ignorant  of  every- 
thing upon  which  I  examined  them.  One  girl  only  seemed  to  have 
ioine  slight  knowledge  of  reading  and  spelling. 

As  &r  as  1  can  judge,  there  is  no  life  or  vigour  in  the  inspection 
oradminiatration  of  the  school,  and  the  season  of  the  year  is  insufficient 
to  aeoonnt  for  the  wretched  attendance  on  this,  not  a  market*day. — 
[aoth  November,  1855  ] 

CbsfUor  Sckooi.'^^ThiB  school  is  the  one  mentioned  in  the  Second 
Beport  of  the  Commissioners  of  Irish  Education  Inquiry,  1826,  p. 
1256,  as  th«  school  of  Aglish,  endowed  under  the  Lord  Lieutenant's 
Fnnd.  The  master  is  not  a  well  informed  man,  but  he  can  hardly 
be  made  responsible  for  the  pitiable  state  in  which  I  found  the  school, 
as  be  has  been  only  a  few  weeks  appointed. 

Tike  pnpila  are  in  a  state  of  utter  ignorance,  unless  that  they  can 
spdl  their  way  a  little  through  the  trifling  books  in  their  hands. — [17th 
March,  1856.] 

Boffie^  Picaickial  SScAoot.-— The  answering  in  everything,  except 
geography,  was  very  poor.  The  pupils  were  nearly  quite  ignorant 
of  parsiiM^,  and  absolutely  ignorant  of  derivations,  in  attempting 
to  write  from  dictation,  only  one  pujnl  spelled  ''operation,"  correctly, 
sad  all  made  numerous  mistakes  in  a  single  seotenoa— *[]7th  Decem- 
ber, 1855.] 

ArdoaUy  School* — There  was  only  one  pupil,  a  mere  infant,  present 
at  the  time  of  my  visit,  so  that  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  speak  from 
aetnal  observation  of  the  state  of  instruction  in  the  school.  Seeing, 
however,  that  the  teacher  is  an  illiterate  man,  without  any  knowledge 
of  grammar,  and  just  able  to  read  and  write;  that  the  school  is 
waatxQg  in  books,  furniture,  and  requisites ;  that  there  is  no  roll,  no 
reporTbook,  no  inspection,  and  that  it  is  visited  not  oftener  than  once 
a  quarter  by  a  clergyman  ;  1  believe  I  am  warranted  in  concluding 
that  theacbooi  must  oe  essentudly  a  bad  one ;  and  that  it  would  be  dim. 
eoit  to  to  fix  upon  a  less  profitable  application  of  so  considerable  a 
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sum  as  £20  per  annum  than  to  the  sufiport  of  aach  a  school.  I  coti< 
fess  to  having  heard,  with  mach  snrprise,  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Btocic, 
that  the  master  u  an  efficient  teacher^  and  most  successful  in  bringing  on 
kispupUs.  1,  of  course^  had  no  opportunity  of  ascertaioiog  how  far 
he  nad  brought  them  on ;  but  he  must  be  a  more  remarkable  roan 
than  I  supposed,  if,  without  knowledge  of  bis  own,  rules  for  his 

fuidance,  oooks  for  his  pupils,  advice,  direction,  or  control,  he  can 
ave  had  any  measure  of  success  whatever. — [2drd  October,  1850.] 
Drumcliffe ;  Muninean,  Erasmus  Smith's  English  School. — It  is 
right  to  state  that  the  school  has  hitherto  been  under  the  conduct  of 
inefficient  teachers.  Appended  to  a  somewhat  unfavourable  notice 
of  the  working  of  the  scnool,  from  the  Church  Education  Society's 
inspector,  appearing  in  the  report-book,  is  a  comment  of  the  late 
master,  to  the  effect  that  the  report  was  malicious  and  untrue.  My 
experience  of  these  cases  leads  me  to  consider  this  circumstance 
proof  sufficient  of  the  unfitness  of  the  late  master  for  his  place  ;  and 
additional  proof  is  furnished  by  the  ignorance  of  the  pupib  in  the 
most  elementary  branches  of  instruction.  The  Scriptures  may  be 
said  to  be  the  onl v  reading  and  general  lesson  book  in  use.  The  style 
of  reading  is  as  bad  in  this  as  in  any  other  parish  school,  and  the 
meaning  of  words  as  little  known.  All  were  alike  ignorant  of 
grammar  ;  and  I  could  not  obtain  the  name  of  a  single  European 
island.  The  master,  in  reply  to  the  question,  what  punishments  were 
resorted  to,  in  the  course  of  examination  upon  oath,  enumerated, 
amongst  punishments  to  which  he  resorted,  the  practice  of  making 
offenders  read  verses  of  Scripture.  I  expressed  my  surprise  that  he 
should  resort  to  the  Scriptures  as  a  means  of  punishment,  when  he 
at  once  retracted  his  statement,  and  said  he  had  made  it  through  in- 
advertence. I  was  not  satisfied  with  this  explanation,  and,  accord- 
ingly, examined  one  of  his  pupils,  upon  oath,  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
punishments  to  which  he  was  habitually  subjected,  and  he  swore  dis- 
tinctly that  he  had  been  obliged  to  read  the  Scriptures  by  way  of 
punishment.  The  master,  however,  having  interrupted  my  examina- 
tion to  ask  the  witness  whether  such  punishment  had  proceeded 
from  himself,  the  witness  answered  that  it  had  not ;  but  tne  answer 
was  manifestly  suggested  by  the  master's  question. — r22nd  October, 
18^6.] 

We  have  treated  the  subject  of  education  in  Ireland, 
not  by  any  means  with  reference  to  the  subject  of  endowed 
schools  merely,  nor  exactly  according  to  the  view  in  which 
the  latter  subject  was  considered  by  ourselves  before  the 
appointment  of  the  late  Commission.  One  feature,  at  all 
events,  of  the  inquiry  just  furnished,  is  its  completeness, 
and  the  abundance  of  the  materials  which  it  supplies  for 
the  treatment  of  the  question  of  education  generally. 
There  is  no  class  of  schools  in  our  country  not  found  to 
include  a  sufficient  number  of  endowments,  to  enaUe  ub  to 
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form  in  opinion^  a  strong  eonjectural  opinion,  at  leasts  as  to 
the  state  of  education  in  that  portion  of  the  class  which 
kr  oataide  the  field  of  the  CommiMion,  as  well  as  in  that 
wfach  lay  within  it.  There  was^  moreoTer,  one  large  snb- 
dimon  of  schools  admittedly  endowed,  the  vested  schools 
of  the  National  Boardi  upon  which  the  CommisBioBers  did 
not  consider  it  necessary  to  report,  but  which  we  have  no 
leuon  to  doubt,  altogether  resembled  the  remainder 
of  tit^  claas*  And  further,  large  as  was  the  number  of 
ichodjB  taken  in  by  the  definition  of  the  Commissioners,  it 
exdoded  fi*om  the  list  of  endowed  schools  a  class  which 
for  attny  important  purposes  naay  be  considered  as  endowed; 
the  sehioola  supported  by  pariiamentary  gzent  from  the 
early  estimates ;  so  that  dealing  with  the  su^'ect  of  national 
education  generally^  we  might  still  be  said  to  keep  within 
the  sal]ject  of  education  ie  endowed  fchods,  The  inquiries 
of  the  OoBunissioners  into  such  of  these  schools  as  were 
iachded  within  their  own  definition  furnished  us  with  a 
large  though  not  complete  indication  instances  upon  which 
to  giant  our  perferment  as  to  the  entire  class,  and  therefore 
id  to  abe  eatite  National  system.  The  same  may  be  said 
to  a  still  greater  extent,  as  we  have  always  observed  of  the 
rmd,  or  Uhurch  Education  system.  Aglain,  the  Commis- 
8i<Hiers  diSeted  in  cpinion  upon  questions  of  high  principle 
equally  applicable  to  nnen^wed,  or  t^nporar^y  endowed 
Schools,  «B  to  Schools  endowed  in  perpet\iity.  The 
piindple  involved  was  that  of  mixed  education ;  and  in 
trriving  at  a  judgment  upon  the  subject,  no  better  materials 
conld  be  found  than  those  prepared  for  us  by  the  Commis- 
eioiiers.  We  learned,  not  only  from  their  general  report, 
but  from  their  tabulated  statistics,  and  from  the  special 
reports  of  the  assistant  Commissioners ;  that  the  National 
Schools  ore  substantially  separate  establishments,  under 
the  direction'  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  although  governed  by 
rales  not  altogether  in  harmony  with  the  feenngs  of  that 
body.  We  learned  further  ihat  those  schools  being  of  the 
eharader  and  under  the  direction  we  have  described  are  good 
eehools  and  instromexLtal  in  the  difiusion  of  solid  and 
useful  edacatian.  We  were  further  taught,  that  the  essen- 
tiaOy  Oatholic  schools  of  i!he  Christian  Brothers  were  also 
the  most  perfect  of  their  class,  or  rather  that  they  form  a 
class  quite  apart  firom,  and  auperior  to  any  schools  that 
might  be  supposed  to  rank  with  them;  and  we  found 
25 
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lastly,  that  the  schools  under  the  immediate  core  of  the 
clei^  of  the  Established  Church  were  such  as  have  been 
described  in  the  foregoing  extracts.  Upon  a  review  of  the 
entire  case ;  while  anxious  to  preserve  for  ourselves  the 
intellectual  superiority  communicated  to  our  youth  by 
systems  like  those  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  and  while 
anxious  to  extend  the  application  of  those  systems  to 
intermediate  and  upper  education ;  we  are  far  from  anxious 
to  perpetuate  the  degradation  to  which  the  parish  schools 
have  been  reduced  by  the  neglect  of  the  Protestant  clergy, 
and  their  contempt  of  secular  instruction.  If  the  clergy 
of  the  Established  church  would  loyally  agree  to  concern 
themselves  with  their  own  congregations  merely,  and 
to  embrace  frankly  the  denominational  system,  we 
should  gladly  meet  their  views.  In  three  of  the  pro- 
vinces tnere  is  no  such  thing  as  united  education,  and 
in  the  fourth  it  is  adopted  with  great  jealousy  and 
with  no  little  heart-burning.  If  there  must  be  a  Pro- 
testant and  Catholic  National  school  in  each  parish ;  be 
it  so  ;  but  let  them  be  as  emphatically  and  conspicuously 
distinct  as  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  churches.  If 
Catholic  parents  think  proper  to  send  their  children  to  the 
Ministers'  school,  let  it  be  upon  the  distinct  understanding 
that  the  teaching  is  as  Protestant  as  Calvin  could  desire. 
The  system  of  mixed  education  does  not  in  reality  exist ; 
we  have  only  separate  education  hampered  by  inconvenient 
rules.  The  attempt  to  extend  even  the  theory  of  naixed 
education  to  intermediate  schools  would  be  quite  hopeless, 
and  involve  the  country  again  in  the  disastrous  contro- 
versy that  attended  the  establishment  of  the  Queen's  Colleges, 
and  which  might  have  been  so  easily  avoided  by  allowing 
open  competition  to  separate  and  independent  universities, 
with  equal  advantages  and  rights.  The  State  has  an  oppor- 
tunity of  adjusting  the  long  disputed  question  now,  and  of  re- 
considering the  entire  subject  of  education.  We  for  our  part 
are  not  anxious  to  encroach  upon  any  educational  endow- 
ments whether  of  state  or  private  foundation  that  have 
been  regarded  as  belonging  peculiarly  to  Protestants.  We 
make  no  reference  at  present  to  the  revenues  of  the  Church 
Establishment.  That  is  an  altogether  different  question. 
But  speaking  for  ourselves  merely,  we  are  quite  willing  to 
leave  to  the  Protestants  every  one  of  the  educational  endow- 
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nieDts  they  dairn  as  theirs,  or  that  Mr.  Stephens  claims 
for  them,  not  by  any  means,  in  the  case  of  the  schools  of 
State  foundation  as  a  matter  of  right,  but  as  a  peace 
offering  merely  and  upon  conditions.  We  hold  what  will 
hardly  be  disputed,  that  in  the  distribution  of  favours  as  well 
as  of  bnrthens  Catholic  and  Protestant  should  stand  upon 

S^posite  sides  of  an  equation.  No  one  can  pretend  that 
ey  atand  in  any  such  relation  at  present.  In  respect  of 
primary  education  the  state  endowment  is  nearly  all  upon 
the  GaUiolic  side  for  the  reasons  so  abundantly  discussed 
already.  In  respect  of  intermediate  education  it  is  all  the 
other  way,  and  we  for  our  private  part  are  content  to  leave 
it  so.  In  respect  of  superior  education  we  have  upon  the 
Protestant  side  the  University  of  Dublin,  a  great  Protestant 
institution,  to  the  secular  teaching,  and  to  some  of  the  prizes 
of  which  Catholics  are  admissible,  but  upon  the  Catholic 
side  we  have  absolutely  no  equivalent ;  while  the  Queen's 
Colleges,  being  open  to  Protestant  and  Catholic  alike, 
are  common  quantities,  and  cannot  restore  the  balance. 
Complete  the  equation  by  giving  to  the  Catholic  interest  a 
quantity  to  balance  the  University  of  Dublin.  The  mate- 
mi  is  ready  to  our  hands  in  the  Catholic  University. 

It  is  not  many  years  ago  since  the  Times,  when  such  an 
institution  was  first  in  contemplation,  suggested  that  if 
Catholics  should  be  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  for  their  pro- 
jected University  the  services  of  some  of  the  disciplined 
minds  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  that  have  passed  over  to 
tiieir  communion,  it  would  entitle  them  to  some  sort  of 
countenance.  They  have  obtained  for  their  University  all 
that  was  suggested,  but  they  do  not  receive  more  counte- 
nance or  support  on  that  account,  than  if  the  Bector  and 
Professors  were  so  many  hedge-school-masters.  The  Herald 
bade  welcome  to  the  coming  University  on  the  somewhat 
peculiar  ground  that  Luther  was  the  alumnus  of  a  Catholic 
University.  But  now  that  the  University  has  come,  neither 
the  Times  out  of  respect  for  the  literary  training  it  sup- 
plies to  Catholics  "Ilium  in  Italiam  portans,"  nor  the 
Herald  in  anticipation  of  its  promised  crop  of  Luthers, 
has  given  to  it  the  support  they  seemed  to  hold  out 
Never  was  a  moment  more  propitious  for  the  adjustment  of 
the  question.  The  existence  of  free  and  recognised  univer- 
sities aide  by  side  with  the  State  university,  and  enjoy- 
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ing  every  privilege  of  A  Univeivity,  ia  a  fiust  in  Belgium, 
why  not  in  Ireland  ?  Mixed  edaoation,  like  the  Turkish 
empnre,  has  no  friends,  and  yet  no  one  is  quit6  prepared  to 
do  without  it.  This  is  certamly  a  fiivonrable  time,  and  the 
rivalry  between  the  great  educational  establighodents  of  the 
(Country  for  the  prizes  thrown  open  to  them  by  competitive 
taaminations,  could  not  fail  to  promote  the  general  interests 
of  education.  And  greater  than  all  would  be  the  gain  of 
the  country  in  harmony  and  ^od  feeling,  by  Utte  abandon- 
ment of  theories  and  frank  adoption  of  realities.  Catholic 
and  Protestant  must  have  mixed  education  in  the  great 
school  of  the  world,  even  if  they  learn  their  alphabet  and 
construe  their  classics  apart.  They  must  meet  and  rub  to- 
gether, and  edueats  each  other  in  the  counting  house  or 
stock  exchange,  at  the  railwav  board,  in  the  hall  of  the  Four 
Courts,  in  munioipfld  councils,  in  the  imme  or  in  a  diflferent 
political  connexion  in  the  legislature ;  but  the  attempt  to  com- 
iuse  the  boundaries  of  Protestant  and  Catholic  education,  pri- 
mary, secondary,  or  superior,  we  regard  as  wrong  in  principle, 
and  if  right  not  practicable.  The  bare  agitation  of  the 
question  will  estrange  the  fathers,  who  wifi  bequeath  the 
estrangement  to  their  sons ;  suspicion  and  watchfulness  far 
more  than  wholesome  for  the  peace  of  the  State  wifl  be 
geHek^ted  between  the  parties  it  was  intended  to  unite ;  and 
the  substance  of  that  union  which  mixed  education  has 
been  instituted  to  forward,  will  be  lost  in  the  worship  of 
the  shadow. 
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akt  I.— the  last  op  the  EEGENERATORS. 

1.  Galefie des  Contemparaitts  Illuslres ;  George  Sand,  Honore 
de  Balzac.  &c.  par  un  Homine  de  Bien,  (M.  Lom^nie.) 
Paris,   1842. 

t.  Let  contemporaina  :  George  Sand,  Honore  de  Balzac^  Eu^ 
gene  Sue,  Francis  Wey,  Louis  Feron,  Gusiave  Planche  ; 
par  £ug6ne  de  MirecoDrt,  Paris,  1856. 

A  man  of  basiness  who  finds  it  a  difficult  matter  to  keep 
tlje  passive  side  of  his  balance  account  at  a  low  figure,  ob- 
serves! his  daughter  so  absorbed  in  the  perusal  of  *  tie  Initials,^ 
that  her  domestic  d  uties  for  the  day  are  discharged  in  a  manner 
far  from  satisfactory.     In  the  usual  evening  causerie  to  which 
hff  lirelinessand  intelligence  contribute  so  pleasant  a  zest,  he 
finds  her  an  uninterested  lisfpner ;  and  judges  from   her  dis- 
traught manner  that  her  mind  is  between  the  marbled  coverj 
of  the  book  on  the  side  table.     He  sees  her  cast  a  longing 
look  on  the  unsympatliising  volume  as  she  retires  to  carry  out 
the  plot  in  her  dreams,  and  he  is  moved  to  try  the  quality  of 
the  stuff,  that  like  the  Egyptian  Hachis,  affects  the  faculties 
for  the  time  with  a  species  of  refined  inebriation,  and  makes 
the  every- day  accompaniments  of  common  life  appear  like  a 
hard  sepia- hued  photograph  beside  a  drawing  over  which  a 
skilful  disposition   of  light  and  shade,   and  the  contrast  and 
bannony  of  rich  colouring,  have  spread  their  charms.    He  takes 
op  the  volume  out  of  sheer  curiosity,  and  is  soon  enjoying  the 
romaiitic  scenery  of  the  Bavarian  Highlands,   conversing  with 
the  chamois  hunters,  and  enjoying  the  echoing  of  their   Jodels 
among  the  cliffs.     He  is  presently  domesticated  in  the  Ronen^ 
ierg  family,  and  wondering  whether  the  well  intentioned  but 
supercilious  Hamilton  and  the  sincere,  hasty-tempered  Hilde" 
l^rde  will  be  united  at  the  close  of  the  third  volume.     He  has 
occasionally  a  prospect  of  a  tender  and  interesting  conversation 
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between  them,  but  some  misconception  or  some  interference 
of  those  around,  drives  away  the  welcome  chance,  and  every- 
thing is  immediately  in  the  wnmgling  category,  and  he  ex- 
claims agaiiiBl  t()e  silly  impressiotiabU  Cte^euB  or  the  coquet- 
tish Mrs.  State-Physician  Berger  that  will  not  let  them  unfold 
their  thoughts  to  each  other  iti  peace  and  quietness. 

A  pleasant  opening  occurs.  The  old  people  have  gone  on 
a  visit,  and  the  younger  folk  have  the  house  to  themselves 
under  the  tnock  tutelage  of  an  indulgent  duenna ;  and  they 
improve  the  occasion  by  resorting  to  the  kitchen  and  pre- 
paring a  little  feast,  Hamilton  reading  in  recitativo  from  the 
cookery  book,  while  the  ladies  superintend  the  various  pro- 
cesses described.  Delightful  day ! — delightful  evening,  pre- 
paring for  the  masquerade  for  visiting  which  by  the  way  tbey 
had  got  DO  sanction.  Alas !  there  is  a  rival  iu  the  case,  a 
cousin  of  Hitdegarde.  A  cD«sk  is  observed  to  watch  their 
movements ;  she  is  speparated  from  her  sister,  lover,  and 
friends.  Hamilton  is  searching  for  her,  wild  with  terror  and 
«elf  accusation,  when  Pater  familiaa's  candle  expires,  and  con- 
cludes a  three  hours  study,  during  which  he  had  got  more 
than  one  uncomplimentary  hint  from  an  adjoining  room,  con- 
cerning tlie  very  unusual  liberty  he  is  taking. 

Passing  over  his  uncomfortable  first  half  hour^  after  taking 
possession  of  his  pillow,  we  find  him  when  breakfast  is 
over  making  a  hypocritical  apology  to  Mus  Adelaide  for  taking 
the  second  and  third  volumes  to  his  office,  as  he  has  corres- 
pondents in  Innsbruck  and  Salizhurg^  and  wishes  to  see  what 
is  said  in  the  work  concerning  those  places  and  the  surrounding 
districts.  He  has  to  answer  a  letter  just  arrived  from  Ham- 
burgh,— but  Hildegardes  father  is  seized  with  the  cholera,  and 
cotumon  humanity  will  not  suffer  him  to  quit  his  bed-side  to 
answer  a  mere  business  despatch.  The  hero  is  watched  tlirough 
a  fever  by  Rildegafde,  his  long  tresses  being  cut  off  of  course. 
She  is  observed  afterwards  to  wear  a  bracelet  of  daik  auburn 
hair,  and  while  the  attention  of  the  family  is  engaged  in  guess- 
ing whose  cheyelure  matches  it  in  hue, — our  merchant  is  re- 
quested by  a  clerk  to  look  over  an  account  into  which  some 
error  has  crept.  So  he  will,  but  let  us  first  be  sure  if  Kxlde- 
garde  has  slily  stolen  sbme  of  the  sick  man's  brown  hair,  and 
therefrotn  faahioned  Iver  precious  talismau. 

It  is  now  after  two  o'clock,  and  bank  accounts  and  bills 
have  to  be  looked  after,  and  various  directions  given  as  to  in- 
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Toices  and  bonded  goods^  while  he  would  give  a  great  deal  for 
a  liUle  leisure  to  accompany  the  lovers  in  their  journey  from 
Fnnkfort  to  Mayence,  and  afterwards  down  the  Rhine,  sitting 
beside  them  nnder  the  deck-pawning,  listening  to  their  dis- 
course, and  taking  notice  of  the  "  castled  crags"  as  they  are 
|tt5sed  on  the  delightful  vovage.     How  uninteresting  appear 
(lie  invoice  books  and  the  ledgers  beside  the  fever-exciting  little 
ToluflDe  hidden  on  the  approach  of  visitors  on  business  !     At 
last,  after  an  anxious  interval,  truth  and  constancy  are  rewarded, 
aad  our  man  of  figures  wakes  out  of  a  restless  dream,  finds  a 
disagreeable  vacuum  in  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  wonders 
vhai  spell  was  on  him  forcible  enough  to  cut  off  three  hours 
of  his  natural  sleep,  and  cause  hitn  to  neglect  his  affairs  to  a 
very  inconvenient  extent. 

Tlie  heroine  is  undoubtedly  worthy  of  a  niche  near  Belinda 
Portntan,  Flora  M'lvor,  and  Miss  Austen's  Emma  ;  and  per- 
haps when  a  cheap  edition  is  published,  he  will  purchase  it, 
and  read  it  over  quietly,  and  a  little  at  a  time,  for  the  beautiful 
descriptions  of  scetiery,  and  the  liveliness  of  the  domestic  pic- 
tures ;  but  i»itch  him  opening  a  new  novel  again  for  the  next 
seven  years ;  unless  when  he  wants  to  see  if  it  isfitfor  his  daughter's 
perusal,  or  during  a  journey,  or  when  taking  a  day's  rest  in  the 
coontry,  or  wlveu  tfred  out  with  dull  accounts,  or  &c.  &c. 

We  have  exhibited  the  Nvveh^maftia  in  its  least  unhealthy  form, 
taking  for  subject  one  of  the  hveiiest,  and  purest,  and  most 
original  of  modern  tales ;  but  let  us  make  a  not  very  unlikely 
or  UDch&ritable  supposition,  that  some  ladies  who  are  heads  of 
bmilies,  and  others  who  aspire  to  be  such,  generally  receive 
from  the  library,  three  volumes  of  the  literature  called  light, 
tNiee  iB  the  twenty^four  hours,  and  replace  them  by  three  others 
on  the  ensuing  day,  without  in  many  cases  enquiring  whether 
the  writers  advocate  infidel,  socialist,  or  anti-matrimonial  views, 
in  the  book  to  be  perused.     Wore  we  personally  to  propound 
to  the  fair  mental-dram-drinkers  whether  they  find  it  consistent 
with  their  duty  to  their  Creator  and  their  families  to  spend 
from  eight  to  tea  hours  of  the  twenly-Cour  in  such  aa  un- 
healthy  and   exciting  occupation,    we   fear  that  we  should 
retire  an  ungracious  answer,  or  be  shewn  to  the  doer  by  John 
Thomas.     But  as  we  are  convinced  that  the  query  should  be 
made,  we  ask  it  in  this  genercil  and  inoffensive  mode  through  the 
medium  of  our  Qttarlerly, 
Aad  while  G.  M.  W.  fieynolds  and  Co.  prepare  tlieir  poi<^ 
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8onoDs  iieekly  |>otion8  for  the  wearied  and  ignoraut  tradesman 
and  labourer,  aiav  success  wait  on  the  issuers  of  Chambers 
Journal^  of  Household  WordSy  and  of  the  Lampy  who  do  all 
they  can  to  substitute  for  the  villanous  and  intoxicating  bever- 
age, a  healthy  and  refreshing  draught  for  the  mental  palates  of 
those  who  would  otherwise  pass  their  period  of  relaxation  in 
the  foul  atmosphere  of  the  tap-room  or  the  cassino.  Happy 
that  community  where  a  lively  spirit  of  christian  faith  and 
piety  is  found  at  the  hearths  of  the  working  class,  and  where 
the  ever  open  doors  of  the  churches,  and  the  devotional  exer- 
cises within^  arrest  wandering  feet,  and  afford  occupation  and 
development  to  the  .pious  affections  of  the  mass  of  the  people, 
during  their  time  of  relaxation  from  severe  labour.  Useful  or 
harmless  reading  is  good  ;  so  are  pleasure  grounds  for  walking 
or  other  exercises ;  so  are  instructive  exhibitions  and  lectures ; 
but  let  a  disposition  to  embrace  the  good  and  reject  the  evil 
be  infused  through  a  blessing  on  zealous  christian  teaching,  and 
the  face  of  society  will  be  renewed. 

We  have  more  than  once  protested  against  the  feuilleton 
with  its  thrilling  or  horrible  incidents  of  daily  occurrence,  and 
its  nine  combinations.  Mirecourt,  though  a  determined  Anti- 
Sueite  and  Anti- Janinite,  does  not  disturb  himself  or  his  readers 
by  dwelling  on  the  ill  effects  of  the  system  as  much  as  one 
might  expect  from  his  principles.  He  ascribes  the  daily  recur- 
rence of  the  startling  vision  or,  the  *'  death  struggle  on  the 
rocky  ledge,"  to  Francis  Wey.  Those  who  have  seen  this 
gentleman's  sketches  of  English  society,  described  from  per- 
sonal observations,  and  with  only  a  moderate  use  of  French 
spectacles,  will  be  surprised  at  this  circumstance ;  but  he  has 
long  given  up  the  **  Raw-head-and-bloody-bones"  line,  and  em- 
ployed his  talents  on  useful  and  agreeable  subjects. 

Francis  Wey  was  born  at  Besan^on,  12th  August,  1812 ; 
\\e  received  his  education  (such  as  it  was)  at  the  college  of 
Poligny,  a  picturesque  little  city  of  the  Jura.      His  tutor  was, 

"  A  young  priest  who  was  so  annoyed  at  not  being  a  colonel  of 
cavalry,  that  he  often  shut  his  eyes  on  bia  real  profession.  He  ptr- 
formed  his  priestly  functions  in  Wellington  boots,  and  rode  like  a 
centaur.  He  occasionally  led  his  pupils  up  among  the  hills  to  enjoy 
the  life  of  a  camp.  They  were  preceded  by  a  band,  and  the  profe»8or 
rode  by  his  troop  like  a  brigadier,  each  soldier  pupil  having  a  mous- 
tache  marked  out  on  his  warlike  lip.  With  warm  heart,  and  kind 
but  eccentric  disposition,  the  Abbe  lleifay  de  Sulignan  professed  a 
profound  contempt  for  classic  studies,  and  in  the  matter  of  poetry 
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be  fare  full  pennissio9  to  Racine  aenior  and  Racine  janior  to  go 
ahont  their  basttness. 

One  Bee  night  he  conducted  his  pupils  up  a  sombre  defile,  till  thej 
caDe  io  presence  of  the  Alps  and  Mont  Blanc.  All  was  calculated 
for  their  arrival  at  the  moment  when  the  rays  of  the  early  morning 
vere  glancing  oyer  the  vapours  arising  from  the  lakes.  They  threw 
tbemseivea  at  once  on  their  knees,  the  morning  prayers  were  repeat- 
^  aloud,  and  the  good  professor  entertained  them  with  an  appro- 
priate  discourse.  •  •  •  •  • 

As  soon  as  the  near  arrival  of  the  inspectors  was  announced,  the 
Abbe  went  through  his  classes*  reminded  his  pupils  of  all  his  efforts 
to  make  them  bappy,  and  insisted  in  return  on  two  or  three  weeks  of 
earoest  study  to  save  the  honor  of  the  school.  The  gratitude  of  the 
roang  folk  wrought  wonders. 

After  seven  or  eight  years  of  this  species  of  education,  our  student 
considered  hia  labors  at  an  end,  for  he  could  rob  the  eagle's  nest, 
box  like  an  Englishman,  empty  a  bottle  at  one  breath,  and  build  a 
vail  like  a  regularly  taught  mason." 

He  will  not  take  to  the  paternal  waste-books  or  legers,  and 
departs  for  the  capital^  where  he  acquires  a  taste  for  close 
attendance  on  the  Italian  opera ;  but  even  at  twenty  years  of 
age,  he  has  no  notion  of  literature  as  a  profession. 

'*  Classing  a  taste  for  composition  among  the  lost  traditions  of  the 
Aiident  Regime,  and  the  noble  employments  of  a  vanished  race,  he 
vas  aeonainted  only  with  past  literature.  He  had  never  heard  of 
Victor  Hugo,  and  considered  Charles  Nodier  as  a  State-Councillor. 
Bat  in  despite  of  his  ignorance,  he  took  to  writing  at  last,  as  trees 
throw  out  leaves,  and  flowers  when  the  sun  flings  his  rays  on  tnem, 
and  the  sap  begins  to  ascend." 

He  takes  liis  first  literary  attempt  to  Achille  Rieourt,  the 
editor  of  the  AriuU,  whom  be  finds  with  his  hair  dressed  a-la- 
Jack>Sheppard,  Buridan's  casqnct  settled  jauntily  thereon,  a 
cotton  velvet  jerkin  girding  his  body,  and  a  host  of  young 
writers  fonning  his  court. 

"Come  boy,  speak  out ;  what  is  your  business  with  me?**  demand- 
ed he  of  Wey,  who  stood  abashed  to  find  himself  all  at  once  in  what 
appeared  a  group  of  literati  of  the  middle  ages.  It  came  out  that  a 
viAb  for  insertion  was  the  motive  of  the  visit.  Mecenas  settled  the 
yomig  aspirant  on  a  lofty  fatool,  took  the  manuscript,  began  to  read 
with  burlesque  gravity,  and  the  mystification  commenced.  Poor 
Francis  was  on  thorns,  and  every  one  east  his  shaft  at  the  victim  in 
the  form  of  an  extravagant  eulogium.  One  of  the  great  mtn  in  par- 
tieular,  adorned  with  a  face  redolent  of  fat  and  fun,  tormented  him 
without  mercy  or  respite. 

"Janin,**  said  Ricourt^  "does  not  this  savour  marvellously  of 
Balzac?"  **  Balzac  1  my  friend:  Ah!  much  worse  than  Balzac." 
•*  You  have  Kodier's   accent,"  said  he  to  Wey ;    ••  you  should  be 
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from  Be8an9on.  Do  jou  know  Charles  Fimrrier?  "  *  "Hb  Grknd- 
mother  and  one  of  my  aunts  were  cousins/*  answered  uur  hero  with 
the  most  unspeakable  candor,  and  Janin  began  to  recite, 

"  Monsieur,  Je  suis  balardde  vtttre  apnthioaire  f  *' 

Francis  was  about  taking  the  road  in  bis  band,  when  he  was  stop- 
ped by  these  words  of  Ricourt.  "  Your  machine  is  execrable,  and 
we  must  lose  a  night's  rest  to  put  it  straight  on  its  liuibs.  No  matter, 
it  shall  appear  ; "  and  two  days  after,  the  machine  appeared^  without 
the  alteration  of  a  single  word.** 

For  two  years  he  led  a  life  of  privation,  studying  and 
writing  in  bed,  to  save  firewood,  and  seldom  venturing  abroad 
for  fear  of  "  meeting  bis  appetite  iu  the  street/'  At  last,  he 
procured  a  post  in  the  department  of  the  archives,  for  which 
he  was  eminently  qualified.  He  paid  his  respects  in  due 
course  to  Nodier,  at  the  library  of  the  Arsenal.  We  refer  to 
our  paper  on  LesMemoires  de  Aleof,  Dumas^  Iris'h  Quauterly 
BkviEW,  No.  10,  for  a  picture  of  an  evening  re-union  with 
the  author  of  La  FJe  aux  Mieliei. 

Ficlor  Hugo  was  a  constant  frequenter  of  these  evening 
parties.  He  was  at  this  time  young,  and  blei^sed  with  a  good 
appetite.  The  first  time  he  dined  there,  he  so  distioguislied 
himself  at  his  knife  and  fork,  that  Madame  Nodier  could  not 
help  complimenting  him  on  his  prowess.  **  Oh !  Madam,'' 
said  he,  '*  I  was  a  little  shy  to-day,  but  when  1  come  to  feel 
more  at  ease,  I  will  be  found  much  worthier  of  vour  encoo:- 
lums. 

'<  At  the  Arsenal  they  chatted — they  read  original  poems — they 
danced  and  sung  to  the  piano  But  whether  they  were  under  the 
influence  of  music,  or  in  the  quadrille,  or  at  play>  or  unreservedly 
talking  scandal,  as  soon  as  Nodier  approached  a  group  and  took  the 
word,  all  was  interrupted.  Every  one  gathered  round  the  story-teller 
and  profound  silence  fell  on  the  group.  Every  one  held  bis  breath, 
in  order  to  lose  nothing  of  the  exquisite  harmony  of  the  discourse ; 
and  hours  glided  by  without  notice,  'till  a  warming  pan,  attached  at 
one  end  to  a  servant  maid,  traversed  the  salon,  and  Madame  Nodirr, 
armed  with  a  chamber  candlestick,  was  heard  pronouncing  with 
domestic  authority,  *  Come,  Titi ;  your  bed  is  warmed ;  the  conclu- 
sion on  next  Sunaay.* 

Sarcastic  but  docile,  Titi  arose,  cast  his  eyes  round  on  the  circle 
of  listeners,  spoke  some  cordial  words,  gave  his  limp  and  lean  hand 
to  every  one  within  reach,  and  disappeared.** 

*  This  great  pontiff  of  the  Phalansterians,  was  a  native  of  Franche 
Oonite,  as  well  as  Nodier  and  Wey, 
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Tlie  school  of  Fourrier^  to  which  we  directed  our  readers  in 
the  article  on  Teseier^  having  founded  the  Phalange  under  the 
direction  of  Vieiar  Cknuiderani,  Wey  and  Raymond  Brucker 
eoDtnbuted  articles ;  but  our  hero^  being  a  Christian  at  heart, 
brought  ridicule  on  the  PhiUanderiana  bj  some  of  his  grave 
pleasantries. 

Fourrier  prophecied  that  when  the  system  would  be  well 
estabh'shed,  five  hundred  persons  should  assemble  in  a  large 
meadow,  and  try  who  could  dress  the  finest  omelette ;  the 
successful  candidate  being  thenceforward  to  enjoy  the  style  and 
privileges  of  Grand  Omeleltier. 

*'  So,  Francis  beirtg  of  a  very  compassionate  disposition,  affected 
great  pitr  for  the  gastric  labours  of  the  poor  examioer,  who  would 
be  obliged,  ex^professo,  to  swallow  five  bunared  moutbflils  of  omelette, 
to  enable  him  to  form  an  impartial  judgment.  He  calculated  how 
many  hundred  eggs  he  would  be  forced  to  eat,  and  made  euquiries  as 
to  the  distribution  of  the  residue,  and  the  number  oF  hens  put  in 
reqaisition*** 

After  composing  feuilletons  numberless^  some  critic  insinua- 
ted that  he  did  not  understand  French  grammatical  composition. 
The  consequence  was  that  he  ceased  to  write,  studied  some 
year?,  rejected  the  authority  of  the  established  grammars,  and 
finally  brought  out  his  Bemarques  iur  la  langue  Jrangaiae^ 
iur  U  sfyle  el  la  composition  lilteraire. 

This  is  considered  a  wonderful  work  for  research  into  the 
structure  and  genius  of  the  language  from  the  time  rf  the 
earliest  known  works  to  the  present,  and  for  the  soundness 
and  justice  of  the  writer's  views. 

Our  author  is  presented  as  the  reverse  of  Dumas  and  Janiii, 
where  quietness  and  modesty  are  in  question  ;  Gerard  de 
Nerval  once  said  that  at  his  death  his  skin  would  furnish 
materials  for  three  academicians. 

Beside  his  Les  Anglais  ckez  Swof  he  wrote  a  descriptive 
story  of  English  society  and  manners  in  the  days  of  Hogarth. 
Allusion  was  made,  in  our  former  article  on  this  subject,  to 
the  bad  grace  with  which  George  Sand  welcomed  her  biography 
at  the  hands  of  Mirecourt.  Before  taking  up  his  brochure 
we  will  call  on  M.  de  Lom^nie  (  Un  Homme  de  RienJ  for  a 
few  illustrations  relative  to  this  too  celebrated  writer.  They 
are  taken  from  the  Galerie  dfis  Contemporains  IUustre9^  1842. 
With  less  sparkle  and  movement^  he  exceeds  our  biographer 
in  coolness  and  solidity  of  judgment,  and  freedom  from  preju- 
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dice.  We  do  not  warrant  the  Jiteral  truth  of  his  introduction. 
He  says  he  was  under  the  influence  of  nightmare,  induced  bj 
solicitude  concerning  his  coming  article,  when  he  vi as  suddenly 
aroused  from  his  uneasy  condition  by  having  a  note  to  the 
following  effect  thrust  into  his  Land  : — 

'*  •  Madame  Dudevant  requests  Mr to  call  on  her  con- 
cerning a  small  command  which  she  wishes  to  entrust  to  him/  (^Then 
followed  address  and  date), 

I  rubbed  my  eyes  :  it  was  certain  that  I  was  not  sleeping.  Still 
the  contents  of  the  note  completely  puzzled  me.  I  knew,  indeed, 
several  eccentric  celebrities  who  would  very  willingly  give  me  a 
command  for  a  biography  ;  but  besides  my  not  consenting  to  under- 
take such  a  commission,  the  present  did  nut  seem  to  imply  any  order 
of  this  kind. 

I  was  lost  in  conjecture  when  it  came  into  my  head  to  cast  mj 
eye  on  the  envelope  ;  I  must  have  been  stupid  or  half  asleep  not  to 

have  thought  of  it  before.     The  address  was  M ,  Chimney 

Doctor,  and  the  mystery  was  at  once  explained.       Deceived  by  a 
resemblance  in  the  names,  George  Sand*s  Mercury,  a  sharp  boy  from 
La  Creuse,  and  my  porter,  a  lively  Auvergnat,  to  match,  had  adopted 
the  Fame  notion  on  the  subject.     They  had  probably  read  somewhere 
those  charming  verses  of  Voltaire  on  glory  and  smoke,  and  had  come 
to  the  just  conclusion  that  between  a  smoke  doctor  and  an  historian 
of  illustrious  cotemporaries  the  difference  is  rather  less  than  the 
diameter  of  the  earth.     So,  thanks  to  the  similarity  of  the  professions, 
1  was  now  possessed  of  an  autograph  destined  for  my  quasi  colleague. 
*<  Oh  !  happy  sweep,"  I  exclaimed,  while  I  still  retained  so  much 
honesty  of  purpose  as  to  intend  to  restore  the  precious  document  to 
the  rightful  owner,  "you  are  about  seeing  genius  in  dishabille.     No 
one  thinks  of  making  a  pose  before  a  professor  of  your  ranki  while 
there  is   ahways  arrangement   of  drapery    more  or   less   before   a 
bicigrapher.     Ah  !  why  can  I  not  be  smoke  curer  and  historian  at 
t}ie  same  time  !     But  what  is  to  prevent  me  from  becoming  a  pro- 
fessor of  the  Black  Art?     I   have  known  advocates  develope  into 
ministers  of  state  between  evening  and  morning.      I  have  some 
knowledge  of  physics:     I  will  commence  this  moment  to  study  the 
Article  *  Smoke*  in  the  Cyclopedia^  and  I  will  soon  know  the  truth 
or  falsehood  of  all  tie  reports  current  on  thefeubject of Ze/ter.     I  am 
told  cf  her  Herce  and  fascinating  looks,  and  of  her  deep  and  terrible 
accents.     They  say  that  like  St.    Simon  Stylites  she  inhabits  a  perch 
accessible  only  by  ladders,  and  1  read  in  the  Petersburgh  GazettCf 
that  she  is  five  feet,  six  in  height ;  that  she   wears  a  frock  made 
out  of  her  own  hair ;  that  she  sticks  moustaches  on  her  lip,  and  has 
spurs  on  her  boots.     These  reports,  require  confirmation  ;  and  all 
that  can  be  depended  on  is,  that  site  is  a  great  poet,  and  her  chimnies 
encumbered  with  soot.     What  better  occasion  can  I  find  to  verify 
thf  rest?" 

The  contents  of  the  note  .seeming  to  imply  no  personal  knowledge 
of  the  professor,  1  arose,  dressed  myself  in  haste,  and  was  glad  on 
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iMag  into  a  mirror,  to  perceive  in  my  Appearance,  just  the  requisite 
BOiiire  of  distinetioD  and  elegance  befitting  a  sweep.  I  peru8t>d  the 
artiele  on  smoke,  clapped  a  superb  two-foot  ruler  in  my  pocket,  and 
jrpirted,  determined  to  encounter  any  function  whatever,  rather 
t^  ffliss  any  of  those  little  personal  and  private  details,  for  which 
ti  good  public  has  such  a  voracious  appetite.  *  «  • 

f  foood  myself  in  a  small  ante  chamber  very  like  all  other  ante*chani 
Wn.  They  demanded  fny  name:  I  kesitated,but  sninmoning  up  all  the 
ftaiof  a  biographer,  I  boldly  told  the  lie,  and  assumed  the  style  and 
title  of  the  honest  tradesman,  who  1  am  sure,  little  dreamed  of  the 
fraud  at  that  moment*  I  was  told  to  wait  a  little,  and  F'was  not 
icrry  for  the  suspense,  which  was  barely  necessary  for  conning  over 
BT  pirt  previoas  to  representation. 

Meanwhile  the  delay  was  long,  and  I  had  time  to  study  the  matter 
c2  its  disagreeable  side.  A  charming  little  girl  with  fine  curling 
Lur,  passed  and  repassed,  and  her  espi^le  and  inquisitive  glances 
id  not  contribute  to  put  me  at  my  ease.  It  was,  no  doubt,the  little 
ifoLioge  the  beautiful  child  of  the  illustrious  writer.*  *  * 
I  begin  to  think  that  if  the  theft  came  to  be  discovered  1  would  cut  a 
lorrv  figure  :  in  fine  the  prospect  of  a  chimney  to  be  swept  caused  ine 
so  little  uneasinej>s,  taking  my  want  of  skill  into  account.  However 
there  was  no  room  for  retreat.*  •  •  •  • 

Aod  now,  trembling,  1  awaited  the  approach  of  the  great,  the 
terrible  LeUa,  recommending  my  scattering  senses  to  some  heathen 
poddess,  and  reciting  by  way  of  invocation,  the  flaming  dt  thy  ram  bus 
ofu  eloquent  professor.  **  Lo!  here  comes  the  true  priestess,  the 
veritable  victim  of  the  god ;  the  ground  shakes  under  the  impetuous 
tread  of  helia,  &c  &c.*  I  had  some  just  cause  for  my  awe,  for  a 
grest  clattering  of  chairs,  and  an  energetic  exclamation  of  the  priestess 
rathe  awkwardness  of  the  servants  reached  mv  ear,  the  door  suddenly 
opened,  and  I  shut  my  eyes  in  an  access  of  fright. 

When  I  opened  them  1  found  before  me  a  lady  of  moderate  height, 
of m  embonpoint  conformable,  and  not  at  all  DfuUesque*  She  wore 
1  morning  gown  somewhat  similar  to  those,  we  simple  mortals  of  the 
male  sex  wear.  Hair  fine  and  perfectly  black,  whatever  evil  tongues 
Bij  «ay,  and  separated  over  a  forehead  large  and  smooth  as  a  mirror, 
ficU  on  her  cheeks  as  in  the  portraits  of  Raphael.  A  handkerchief 
«» thrown  neligently  round  her  neck.  Her  look,  which  some  painters 
per^st  in  invest mg  with  force,  had  on  the  contrary  a  remarkable 
expression  of  mild  melancholy.  The  sound  of  her  voice  was  sweet 
aod  low  ;  her  mouth  particularly  expressed  benevolence  and  kind- 
ness ;  and  there  was  in  her  whole  appearance  and  attitude,  a  striking 
cfairaocer  of  simplicity,  of  nobleness,  of  calmness.  Gall  would  have 
seen  genius  in  the  breadth  of  the  temples,  in  the  rich  development  of 
the  forehead ;  and  in  the  frank  look,  the  oval  visage,  and  the  fine  but 
digued  looking  features,  Lavater  would  have  read  a  sorro**  ful  past, 
s  comfortless  present,  zn  extreme  bias  to  enthusiasm,  and  conse- 
qocntly  to  discouragement.     Lavater  would  have  read  many  other 

thiDgs ;  but  he  certainly  would  not  have  discovered  deceit,  nor  bitter- 

*  Lerminier,  btyondthe  Rhine,  vol.  2,  page  271* 
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ness,  nor  hatred>  for  tbey  have  no  place  on  this  sorrowfat  and  com- 
posed countenance.  The  Mia  of  my  imagination  disappeared  before 
the  reality  ;  and  what  I  had  before  me  was  simply  a  kind,  sweet^sad, 
intelligent,  and  beaotiful  face. 

In  continuing  my  examination,  I  remarked  with  pleasure  that  the 
great  Unhappy  had  not  altogether  rt^nounced  female  vanities ;  for 
under  the  flowing  sleeves  of  her  robe,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  wrist 
with  the  fine  white  hand,  I  beheld  the  sparkle  of  a  bracelet  set  in 
gold,  and  of  exquisite  finish. 

This  womanly  ornament,  which  by  the  way  had  a  very  fine  effect, 
relieved  my  mind  from  the  anxiety  caused  by  the  sombre  hue  and  the 
politico-philosophical  exaltation  of  some  of  the  recent  productions 
of  George  Sand. 

One  of  the  hands  which  I  admiringly  examined,  concealed  a 
cigarito  ;  badly  concealed  indeed,  fi>r  the  smoke  ascended  behind  the 
prophetesa  in  thiuy  tell-tale  volumes. 

You  mav  suppose  that  during  this  mental  inventory  my  tongue 
had  no  holiday.  Being  set  at  ease  by  LeUa*s  gracious  reception,  and 
moreover,  deairious  to  finish  off  in  the  most  elaborate  manner  my 
perfidious  biography,  I  purposely  involved  the  economy  of  smoke  in 
paraphrases  and  parentheses,  while  she  listened  to  roe  with  a  good- 
natured  and  courteous  indulgence. 

At  last  when  I  judged  that  the  portrait  was  accurately  traced  on 
the  retina  of  my  mind,  I  cut  short  my  confused  exposition,  and  re- 
tired, being  delighted  to  have  to  inform  you  that  the  St,  Peter$b»urgh 
Gazeite  knows  not  what  it  says,  that  the  three  fourths  of  those  who 
gossip  about  George  Sand  are  only  amusing  themselves  at  your 
expense  ;  that  it  is  true  that  the  prophetess  occasionally  smokes  a 
cigarito ;  that  she  condescends  to  envelope  herself  at  times  in  our 
absurd  frock ;  and  that  among  her  intimate  acquaintance  she 
answers  to  the  name  of  G«orge. 

This,  however,  is  not  forbidden  by  the  oode,  and  falls  very  far 
abort  of  the  monatroua  puerilities  posted  to  her  account ;  and  per- 
sons well  informed  can  cite  many  salons  of  Paris  where  the  illus- 
triousauthorisseenumtingtothsprestig«of  the  genius,  the  simplicity, 
the  modest  demeanor,  and  the  becoming  charms  of  the  woman. 

And  now  that  you  are  as  well  informed  on  the  subject  of  the 
lady's  personality  as  myself,  it  remains  to  explain  by  what  chain  of 
circumstances  the  poet  has  been  led  to  purchase  glory  at  the  price  of 
repose. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  Restoration  the  aristocratic  convent  of 
the  English  Ladies  in  the  Rue  des  Fosses  Saint  Victor,  which  then 
eigoyed  the  monopoly  of  patrician  education,  opened  its  little  gate 
one  fine  morning  to  a  young  and  interesting  pensionnnire*  The 
new  comer,  who  might  be  about  fourteen  years  old,  had  just  arrived 
from  Berri.  Her  religious  education  seemed  to  have  been  sadly 
neglected,  for  the  food  sisters  observed  with  pious  terror,  that  she 
betrayed  a  very  philosophic  awkwardness  in  making  the  sign  of 
the  Cross,  as  if  the  exercise  was  not  at  all  habitual.  She  wss  a 
handsome,  black  haired  girl,  her  well  defined  features  disclosing  a 
wild  untaioed  pride.     She  bore  with  unconcern  the  unfriendly  looks 
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mUA,  at  tonrent  as  wtll  as  college,  are  east  on  the  fre^h  arrWed 
pronociaJs;  aad  there  was  in  ber  deportment  such  an  .imprint  of 
nsM  bmsqnerjy  that  her  refined  and  aristocratie  cla^^s-mntes  soon 
ackotflMd  her  the  gmr^om.  Bat,  as  to  birth  and  fortune,  the  new 
fspO  miglit  diallange  equality  with  the  proudest  blood  of  France ; 
(v  tbaagh  bj  her  mother's  side  she  oould  onlj  reckon  an  opulent 
ftmHj  in  commerce^   through  her  father  she  laid  claim  to  ro^al 

AU  the  world  knows  (?)  that  Marshal  Saxe  was  the  son  of 
Ao^ostBS  ]i»,  kin^  of  P<rfaod,  bj  the  fkir  Countess  Koenigsmark. 
Uider  a  Saxon  enTclope,  the  hero  of  Fontonoj  bore  a  genuine 
Fr«8ch  heart.  His  daughter,  Maria  Aurora,  born  in  1750,  was 
kit  married  to  Connt  Horn,  and  after  his  death  she  retired  as  a 
sMtof  lay  stater  to  L'Abbaye  anz  Bois,  where  she  presided  with  great 
edatover  a  JBurean  dEsnrUt  the  most  distinguished  of  the  last 
cratnrf.  The  Old  Marechal  de  Richelieu  was  one  of  her  faithfel 
^Tes.  M.  Dnpin  de  Francueil,~son  of  the  Farmer  General  Claude 
Dapin,  became  her  second  husband,  and  being  named  Farmer 
Gfneral  of  the  appanage  of  Berri,  he  brought  thither  his  wife ;  tliej 
rcflded  at  Chateauroux,  and  afterwards  at  Nohant,  a  league  dis« 
bat  from  La  Gb&tre.  She  became  a  widow  in  17^6 ;  and  her  son 
lianioe,  who  afterwards  enjoyed  a  high  military  grade  under  the 
topire,  being  killed  at  La  Uhatre  1^  a  fall  from  his  horse,  his 
daogbter,  Marie  Aurora^  was  entrusted  to  the  cars  of  her  gprand- 
■ko&r. 

This  lady  who  held  the  Emile  of  Jean  Jacques  higher  kk  estima- 
tioQ  than  the  Bible,  allow<;d  her  wild  pupil  to  scamper  in  short 
petticoats  all  the  day  long  on  the  banks  of  the  Indre,  and  chase 
iratterfliea  along  the  hollows  of  the  Blatk  Valieif.  «  •         • 

At  the  period  of  the  religious  reaction  following  the  Bestoration, 
the  grandmother,  though  despising  the  taste  of  the  da^  /or  its 
preference  of  the  writings  of  St.  Thomas  Aquino  to  those  of  Bousseau, 
fA  it  due  to  the  rank  and  birth  of  her  grand-daughter  to  give  her 
SD  education  conformable  to  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

Then  it  was  that  the  little  country  beauty  of  Berri  was  obliged  to 
^t  her  Black  Valley,  and  enter  among  the  Damea  Anglaises  with 
her  awkwardnes  in  making  the  sign  of  the  Cross,  and  her  boyish 
propensities. 

Bat  Terr  few  months  had  gone  by  in  the  conyent,  when  the 
joang  pnptl  was  scarcely  to  be  recognised :  that  fervent  and  many- 
sided  imagination,  which,  at  a  later  period,  flashed  out  in  the  abrupt 
sallies  of  the  great  writer,  began  to  reveal  itself  in  all  its  power. 
Tbe  majesty  and  splendor  of  the  Catholic  service,  the  uniform  life, 
and  the  pious  and  peaceable  atmosphere  of  the  cloister,  wrought  a 
complete  revolution  in  her  soul ;  and  Mdlle.  Aurora  found  herself 
posicssed  by  such  a  spirit  of  devotion,  that  the  rule  of  the  house  did 
oot  ^pear  to  her  sufficiently  severe,  nor  the  daily  life  sufficiently 

roqgh ;  and  the  Lady  Superior  was  obliged  to  moderate  her  religions 

exutation  in  consideration  of  her  health,  and   to  impress  on   her 

mind,  that  destined  as  she  was,  tu  live  in  the   world,  she   would  at  a 

later  period  be  obliged  to  reduce  verv  »( nsibly  the   proportions  of 

ber  asceticism. 
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All  the  literary  demi  monde  is  supposed  to  know  that  immediately 
after  her  education  was  completed  at  the  convent,  she  lost  her  grand* 
mother,  that  injudicious  guardian  td  whom  Nature  and  Bousseaa 
stood  in  the  same  relation  tltat  Allah  and  Mahomroed  would  stand  had 
she  been  born  in  Turkey.  She  married  a  full  brother  of  Parson  Tml- 
liber,  a  regular  nymph-and-satyr  union.  It  isapity  thatneither  Heathen 
poet  nor  painter  has  left  us  a  picture  of  the  domestic  life  of  these 
their  favorites  after  assuming  the  cares  of  a  household,  and  submit- 
ting their  necks  to  the  yoke  of  the  landlord  and  the  tax  collector. 
Ariel  must  shut  her  eyes  to  a  desolate  futurci  if  the  thought  of  wedding 
Caliban  gains  an  ascendancy  in  her  mind.  Mme.  Duedevant  after 
enduring  her  bitter  bondage  as  long  as  she  could  afford,  fled  from 
her  prison,  and  took  the  road  to  her  former  asylum. 

In  1628,  the  Father  Confessor  of  the  Dames  Angiaues,  who  had 
erewhile  directed  the  conscience  of  Mdlle.  Dupin,  came  one  day  to 
a»k  a  favor  of  the  Superior.  He  related  how  one  of  his  penitents,  a 
former  pupil  of  the  establishment,  finding  herself  in  a  difficult  and 
painful  position,  wished  to  make  a  pious  retreat  in  her  former  happy 
asylum.  She  at  flrst  refused,  alleging  the  usage  and  rule  ;  but  the 
priest  persevered,  and  obtained  the  favor  demanded ;  and  the  fugitive 
of  Nohant  once  more  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  peaceful  refuge 
where  the  years  of  her  pure  and  fervent  youth  had  been  passed. 
But  her  destiny  called  her  elsewhere ;  genius  claimed  its  prey  ;  and 
after  some  days  she  abruptly  entered  that  world,  to  resign  herself  to 
all  the  ups  and  downs,  the  passions,  the  joys,  and  the  woes  of  an 
artist's  career." 

"We  are  nearthedog-daysof  July,  1830;  we  are  tired  of  dusty 
streets,  of  wearisome  desk  labours.  We  must  get  away  to  green 
meadows,  to  river  sides,  and  the  cool  shades  of  forests.  We 
will  submit  to  no  King,  no  priest  shall  guide  us ;  laws  were 
made  for  slaves,  religious  rites  for  weak-minded  devotees.  All 
nature  is  pervaded  by  a  spirit  of  some  kind,  not  very  deter* 
mined  in  its  operations,  nor  intelligible  in  its  purposes.  Our- 
selves form  a  portion  of  that  spirit.  Why  then  should  we  pay 
painful  worsliip  to  that  of  which  ourselves  arc  an  integrant 
portion?  Mankind  is  out  of  its  infancy;  weMi  build  no 
useless  Churches,  nor  lose  our  time  saying  useless  prayers, 
and  marriage  shall  become  a  tradition  of  painful  memory. 

The  good  old  days  of  Solomon  will  return;  Fourrier,  Proudhon, 
Joe  Smith,  and  Brigham  Young,  will  teach  us  to  exert  our 
energies,  to  prolong  our  lives  indefinitely,  to  create  new  plaiets, 
and  to  render  the  passage  into  the  unseen  world  of  no  more 
consequence  than  making  a  change  in  our  diet.  All  these 
glorious  views  are  yet  in  perspective,  but  a  beginning  is  made ; 
Charles  X.  is  in  exile ;  the  Parisian  grocers  have  one  of  their 
guild  on  the  throne ;  Christianity   is  out  of   favor  at  court. 
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ijtars  are  set  up  in  the  literature  of  the  day,  to  Jupiter,  Bac- 
dios^and  Venus ;  a?id  the  priests  and  priestesses,  are  Latouche, 
fiainc,  and  George  Sand." 

We  would  have  included  Pa  j1  de  Kock,  as  fellow-miiiister 
IB  iheir  disreputable  fuiictiuii!<,  only  thai  coarseness  and  laxit? 
cf  morals  lay  natarally  on  his  path,  and  he  bad  no  need  of 
rxBg  aside  to  look  for  them;  and  in  no  instance  has  he 
/Dioed  the  unholy  onslaught  on  religion,  or  its  sacred  ordinances, 
ordrawn  hateful  or  contemptible  pictures  of  its  ministers. 

It  is  said  that  the  devil  once  gave.it  as  his  candid  opinion, 
tUt  the  life  of   a    finished  man   of   fashion  was  only  a  few 
liegrees  less  uncomfortable  than  his  own.      What  must  be  the 
state  of  discomfort  and  wretchedness  at  times,  to  a  daughter 
of  genius,  ready  to  yield  tothe  impulse  of  the  momrnt,  to 
Miatch  at  every  enjoyment,  and   to  drain   the  intoxicating 
iul  poisonous  cup  of  pleasure  to  the  dregs,  striving  often  in 
wu  to  shut  her  eyes  to  the  consequences  of  her  acts,  and  to 
iier  future  responsibilities,  and  being  deprived  by  her  own  free 
option  of  all  spiritual  help  to  endure  the  necessary  results  of 
«rii  thoughts  or  evil  practices.    The  fervent  devotional  spirit 
bj  which  her  bappy  convent  life  was  distinguished,  could  not 
entirely  die   within   such  a  soul  a»  hers.     Hence  at  times 
remoisie  got  the  upper  hand,  and  she  uttered  her  yearnings 
for  a  return  to  the  paths  of  Christian  duty.     Like  Byron,  she 
prefers  dwelling  on  her  individual  experiences,  on  the  working 
of  her  own  feelings  and  passions,  or  the  progress  of  her  cur- 
rents of  thought ;    and  hence  the  want  of  uniformity  in  the 
momi  or  political  systems  she  advocates  in  h^  books,  which 
ire  the  faithful  exponents  of  some  recent  personal  experiences, 
or  the  rise  and  progress  or  rending  away  of  some  cherished  at- 
tachment.    We  have  some  dreary   efforts  of  English  perfect- 
ibility-mongers, to  construct  a  social  code  out  of  the  overflow- 
nig  of  George  Sand*&  thoughts  and  impulses,  as  given  to  the 
world  in  her  works.  As  well  might  he  form  a  consistent  tissue 
from  the  excUmations  of  pain,  pleasure,  or  enjoyment  coming 
from  the  lips  of  a  spoiled  child  during  a  day  made  up  of 
pleasiant  and  di.«agreeable  incidents,  of  indulgence  and  restraint. 
Her  chaunts  of   enjoyment,  despair,  and  resentment  for  ill 
treitment,  have  been  pressed  from  her  by  some  happy  return 
o(  affection,  by  the  treatment  of  ill  willers^  or  of  those  to  whom 
ibf  naturally  looked  for  sympathy  or  love.     With  her,  reverse 
for  vroBg  is  right;  she  sees  the  existence  of  tyranny  in  our 
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present  religiou.*,  social,  and  domestic  relations ;  and  will,  at 
any  sacrifice  and  risk^  totallj  change  this  state  of  things^  to 
save  all  future  victims.  '^  Marriage  shall  be  dispensed  with,  to 
save  poor  women  from  being  beaten  with  a  cane  of  the  same 
diameter  as  their  tyrant's  little  finger;  To  lead  a  correct  life 
for  fear  of  future  sufleringa,  shews  selfish  cowardice,  ergo  there 
shall  be  no  hell.  Proudhon  is  an  honest  and  charitable  man 
by  nature,  Proudhon  is  an  atheist,  consequently,  religion  is  an 
unnecessary  sham.  Louis  Yeuilloi  is  coarse,  abusive,  and 
uncharitable  in  his  newspaper,  L*Univers^  Louis  Yeuiliot  is  a 
bigot,  therefore  no  feeling  or  thoughtful  person  should  remain  in 
the  Catholic  Church. 

''  Communities  of  Monks,  who  have  given  up  family  ties  and 
are  bound  down  by  vows  of  celibacy  and  poverty,  live  very 
comfortably  in  their  monasteries,  while  people  of  the  world, 
some  industrious,  olliers  the  reverse,  frequently  suffer  with  their 
wives  and  children,  from  want  of  eommon  necessaries.  Let  a 
Parallelogram  be  measured  out,  and  Robert  Owen  be  appoinU 
ed  to  pre^iide,  and  the  golden  age  will  return." 

It  was  said  of  a  certain  philosopher,  that  he  posseted  as 
good  a  heart  as  could  be  made  out  of  brains  ;  G^rge  ISand's 
brain  seems  composed  of  the  same  materiel  as  her  too  sensitive 
heart,  or  else  the  organs  have  been  changed  at  nurse. 

After  throwing  on  the  world  so  many  works  hateful  in  the 
eyes  of  gods  and  good  men,  which,  not  caring  to  wade  through 
mire  by  the  light  of  an  ignis- fatuus,  we  have  not  read,  nor  do  we 
counsel  our  friends  to  read,  the  natural  goodj^ess  of  her  dis* 
position,  and  early  impressions  from  her  convent  training,  over- 
powered the  evil  spirit,  and  she  produced  such  agreealde  books 
as  La  Mareau  JDiaUe,  Francis  le  Champi  Le  Ptcke  de  Mon- 
sieur  AtUoine^  Mont  Bet^he  Lei  Mmiren  Scntneurs,  8fc. 

The  vapours  that  passion  and  srif-opinion  spread  before  hef 
mind  for  such  a  length  of  time,  have  at  length  dispersed. 
Her  daughter,despite  of  her  education,  led  the  way  to  the  Sanc- 
tuary, and  if  our  information  is  correct,  the  all-defying  Lelia, 
has  returned  to  the  fold,  an  humble  and  seif<^enounciiJg 
penitent* 
Mirecourt,a8  was  before  meatiooed,iAciirred  this  lady '«  resent- 
ment by  Uie  publication  of  his  sketch  of  her  life  and  genius, 
and  the  tendency  of  her  works.  Yet  she  se^ma  to  have  bad 
little  or  no  cause  for  bad  feeling.  Some  extracts  taken  from 
bis  brochure  are  subjoined. 

*'  The  life  at  tbe  Chateau  of  Nohaot  is  agreeable  and  of  a  patri- 
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MTchal  stjle.  Madame  Sand  derives  from  ten  to  twelve  thousand 
fraoc«  from  her  estate,  and  employs  the  entire  revenue  in  good 
vorks.  She  gives  a  kind  reception  to  the  vtllagera>  entertains  them 
at  table,  listens  to  their  troubles,  encourages  them,  consoles  them  in 
tbair  griefs,  and  acts  the  physician  towards  themselves  and  their  ohilii- 
reo.  Thejr  address  themselves  to  her  as  to  a  providence,  being  ever 
sure  of  her  kind  succour. 

An  old  woman  afiSicted  with  a  kind  of  leprosy,  presented  herself 
one  day  to  claim  her  good  o£Kces.  '  Come  my  good  woman,*  said 
she,  removing  her  rags  with  her  own  hands^  <  I  have  no  false  deli- 
cacy, let  me  see  the  state  you  are  in.^  She  took  htr  into  a  private  roon?, 
diessed  her  sores  with  her  own  hands,  and  took  care  of  her  till  a 
complete  cure  was  effected.  A  trait  of  this  kind  needs  no  comment, 
it  is  a  page  taken  from  the  Gospel." 

Alas  !  what  co«|iiifi9on  can  all  the  good  works  in  her  power 
and  performed  within  het  own  proper  sphere,  bear  in  number 
and  extent,  to  the  mischiefs  wrought  in  society  by  I  be  perusal 
of  so  many  of  her  baneful  productions ! 

'*  She  sleeps  bat  litU(9,  five  or  six  hoars  at  most,  all  the  rest  of  thit 
da?  is  dsvotni  to  her  literally  compositions.  At  eleven  o*clockt  breaks 
fast  is  served,  tier  table  is  abmdant  and  delicate  ;  herself  eats  bat 
littk  though  with  a  good  appetite ;  she  takes  coffee  morning  and 
evening.  She  is  mostly  grave  and  silent,  but  she  likes  to  hear  chat 
going  OB  ;  stories  and  foon-mots,  always  find  her  a  willing  listener. 
After  breakfast,  all  take  a  tarn  in  the  park  ;  a  little  wood  opening 
oa  a  meadow  is  her  favorite  walk^  In  this  wood»  filled  in  Spring 
with  flowers,  mushrooms,  butterflies^  and  birds'  nests,  she  indulges  in 
ths  odost  charming  digressioDS  on  botany,  which  her  guests  listen  to 
with  the  greatest  interest. 

At  the  end  of  half-an  hour,  she  retnms  to  her  literary  ocoupation, 
leaving  every  one  at  liberty  to  find  amnsenent  or  occupation  as  best 
be  may.  Tbey  have  in  the  chateau,  a  library,  fisiiing-rodS)  «ad  nets 
to  catch  butterflies. 

At  six  o'clock,  they  dine,  the  blouses  seen  at  inreakfast,  are  now 
invisible,  and  the  dress  of  the  ladies  has  been  revised.  Strict  eti- 
raette  would  not  comport  with  the  well  known  opinions  of  the 
Ghatehiine  ;  Imt  where  the  isostess  is  the  descendant  of  a  king  and 
the  cousin  of  a  Marie  Antoinette,  you  camiet  i>e  surprised  by  the 
vestiges  of  aristocratic  manners.  After  dinner,  they  return  to  «he 
park  or  repair  to  the  yard  to  play  with  the  dogs,  or  sing  nnder  the 
trees,  or  play  at  swing. 

if  it  rains,  they  take  refuge  in  the  salon  ;  Mme,  Sand  sits  down 
to  the  piano  (she  improvises  as  well  as  Listz,  her  friend  and  tutor), 
sad  some  pieces  of  Mozart  are  played. 

Sometimes  a  new  romaace  or  play  not  yet  published,  is  read  out, 
snd  this  is  a  fhstival  day  for  the  company. 

At  eleven  o'clock^  boxes  and  books  are  shut,  and  they  crowd  ta- 
nraknonsly  round  the  domino  table.  The  game  gives  rise  to  a 
thousand  diverting  quarrels.  They  throw  doubts  on  the  skill  of 
their  partners,  tk^i  raise  their  voices,  they  i4>peal  to  force  ;  then 
they  burst  out  laughing,  and  the  dice  are  pitched  about.     Finally, 
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with  night-taper  in  hand,  and  many  a  jest,  they  conduct  each  other 
to  their  chamber  doors,  along  the  corridor,  and  as  they  bid  each 
other  '  good  night,'  the  dock  of  the  Chateau  strikes  one. 

On  Sunday  evening  a  piece  is  performed  in  the  little  theatre  of 
the  Chateau,  and  the  hall  is  filled  with  the  honest  peasantry  of  the 
oeighbourhood^  whose  an  disguised  pleasure  and  candid  reflections 
form  one  of  the  most  agreeable  features  of  the  evening  entertain  • 
ment.  When  the  performance  is  over  they  pass  to  the  dining  room, 
and  the  notables  of  the  neighbourhood  are  invited  to  sup  with  the 
actors.  The  Chatelaine  occasionally  performs  in  one  of  her  own 
pieces. 

Hospitable,  kind,  and  benevolent,  she  receives  many  visits,  and 
some  of  them  very  unwelcome  ones.  In  those  cases  she  never  seeks 
to  rid  herself  of  the  importunate  visitor  :  she  merely  takes  revenge 
of  the  inconvenif nee  by  a  bon-mot  or  some  harmless  pleasantry. 

An  individual  named  Cador  arrived  one  day  at  Kohant,  and  at 
once  made  himself  at  home  in  the  most  free  and  easy  style  conceiva- 
ble. He  descended  to  the  kitchen,  ferreted  out  the  ordinary 
culinary  routine,  and  ordered  the  head  cook  to  prepare  for  himself 
a  peculiarly  dressed  plate  of  cabbage :  Mr.  Cador  passionately 
loved  this  indigestible  legume.  Madame  Sand  finding  cabbage  daily 
served  up  hot  and  hot,  enquired  into  the  cause,  and  laughed  till  her 
sides  ached  on  hearing  of  Mr.  Cador's  descent  to  the  lower 
reeious. 

When  this  eccentric  visitor  was  about  to  take  his  leave,  which  did 
not  occur  till  an  entire  interminable  week  was  passed,  and  an  outra- 
geous number  of  cabbage  heads  was  consumed,  he  addressed  the 
hostess  with  the  most  unconscious  self-conceit :  *'  I  hope,  Madame, 
that  as  I  am  now  going  away,  you  will  condescend  to  oestow  some 
article,  no  matter  how  trifling,  to  recal  to  my  memory  yourself  and 
the  charming  reception  with  which  you  have  honoured  me."  The 
Chatelaine  was  walking  in  her  garden  at  the  time.  **  Certainly, 
Monsieur,"  was  her  answer,  and  turning  to  the  gardener  who  was 
at  hand  watering  some  pot  herbs,  she  cried  out  to  him,  '*  John,  a 
cabbage  for  Monsieur  Cador." 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  simple  and  uniform  life  of  the  Chateau 
of  Nohant  badly  corresponds  to  the  idea  which  such  or  such  of  her 
brilliant  works  gives  of  the  character  of  the  celebrated  writer. 
However,  there  is  one  word  to  be  said  on  the  subject — ^if  the  imma- 
gination  prevails  in  her  works,  judgment  rules  her  conduct. 

She  seems  at  last  fully  pursuaded  that  her  entire  life  belones  to 
literature.  We  hope  she  will  never  again  get  herself  embroiled  in 
the  wasp's  nest  of  politics  into  which  imprudent  advisers  formerly 
inveigled  her. 

Be  persuaded,  Madame,  that  progress  is  a  fruit  which  arrives 
slowly  at  maturity.  You  were  wrong  to  associate  yourself  with 
those  who  persist  in  forcing  it  in  a  hot  bed,  for  there  the  fruit  falls 
off  rotten.  Then  a  new  sap  must  ascend,  new  buds  spring  Aut,  and 
a  new  fruit  ripen  in  the  sun.  All  this  delays  the  advent  of  liberty ; 
and  80  for  sixty  y^ars,  you  and  yours  have  retarded  its  approach. 
But  let  us  lay   aside  politics,    inexhaustible  source  of  disputes. 
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rerhaps  we  are  of  accord  as  to  the  substancei  unhappily  we  differ  as 
to  the  furm.  On  the  subject  of  art  it  is  not  so,  Madame.  There 
vott  are  entitled  to  our  undivided  homages ;  and  we  have  written 
roar  hitter j  with  the  respect  due  to  a  queen. 

Eugene  Sue  was  enjoying  his  ''  Otiunt  cum  dignitale* 
under  the  name  of  exile  when  his  biography  was  written. 
Determined  dislike  is  evident  towards  Sue,  Girardin,  and 
Louis  Veuillot ;  however,  il  would  be  hard  for  the  most 
determined  eulogist  to  give  an  edifying  account  of  the  life  or 
works  of  the  father  of  the  Wandering  Jew.  Mirecourt  thus 
commences  his  history  of  the  great  Proletarian — 

''  One  of  the  most  deplorable  features  of  our  era  is  the  alliance  of 
the  romance  with  socialism.  Thanks  to  the  publishing  trade, 
alwaja  ready  to  serve  up  to  the  public  an  entertainment  on  which 
it  doats,  but  by  which  it  is  poisoned  at  the  same  time^  there  is  not 
a  village,  not  a  cottage  through  the  country,  where  the  socialist 
banquet  is  not  famished  with  guests.  The  land  is  infested  with 
dangerous  books  issued  by  a  writer,  who  coins  money  from  falsehood, 
and  who  unchains  all  ths  ravenous  passions  of  our  nature,  merely 
for  sake  of  gain,  and  without  the  slightest  thought  or  remorse  for 
the  evils  he  causes. 

"  Alas  !**  may  some  kind  souls  exclaim, "  do  not  abuse  the  poor  man  ; 
he  is  in  exile."  A  grave  objection,  but  it  has  been  foreseen,  and  after 
fioanding  the  depths  of  our  conscience,  this  is  our  answer. 

In  the  eyes  of  wisdom,  of  justice,   of  posterity,  when   there  is 
question  of  our  social  interest  or  of  defence  of  principle,  every  senti- 
ment of  personal  consideration,  every  feeling  of  pity  for  the  indivi- 
dual, must  be  laid  aside.     But  let  the  reader  set  his  mind  at  ease  ; 
\  he  most  know  that  Eugene  Sue  leads  a  very  agreeable  life  beyond 

the  frontier. 

From  the  great  square  of  Annecy,  any  of  the  inhabitants  will 
shew  him,  ifhe  is  disposed  to  travel  so  far,  a  very  neat  little  residence 
about  half  a  league  off,  on  the  slope  of  the  hill : — that  is  the  present 
abode  of  the  Apostle  of  socialism.  He  is  not  now  awakened  by  young 
nymphs  in  Qreek  caps  and  gauze  tunics  His  friends,  the  genuine 
democrats,  have  counselled  him  to  conduct  his  domestic  concerns  in 
a  style  less  pa^an  ;  so  his  pres^ent  household  consists  of  a  comely 
housekeeper  and  one  male  attendant. 

He  descends,  receives  a  bamboo  cane  from  the  hands  of  his  servant, 
takes  a  constitutional  walk  under  the  fir  trees  of  the  hill,  or  on  the 
velvety  margin  of  the  lake,  and  re-enters  with  a  good  appetite  to  par- 
take of  breakfast.  The  fresh  breeze  from  the  Alps  has  agreeably 
excited  the  coats  of  his  stomach,  and  he  makes  an  excellent  meal. 
His  presiding  Hebe  replenishes  his  cup,  and  when  "  thirst  and  hunger 
cease,*'  he  enters  his  studjr  where  this  fortunate  socialist  is  greeted 
by  numerous  orders  from  the  publishers.  On  a  sculptured  salver 
of  gold,  the  domestic  of  the  bamboo  presents  his  straw  coloured  kid 
gloves,   without  which,  as  is  well  known,  he  never  writes  :  and  at 

27 
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everjr  chapter  a  new  and  perfumed  pair  is  assumed.  O  people  of 
black  and  rough  hands  I  is  it  you  who  recommend  to  jour  favorite 
writers  these  delicate  precautions,  these  coquettish  preliioioaries  to 
the  works  you  so  eagerly  devour  ? 

By  way  of  recompense,  and  for  the  sake  of  economy,  no  doubt, 
he  never  goes  to  the  expense  of  gloves  for  bis  style.  He  writes  five 
or  six  hours  without  scratch  or  revise«  dispatches  his  manuscripts  to 
the  publisher,  and  from  the  bottom  of  his  areary  exile,  gains  sixty  or 
eighty  thousand  francs  one  year  with  another. 

After  labour  comes  the  toilette — the  toilette  of  a  prince,  and  then 
the  sumptuous  dinner  attends  the  noble  author,  who  has  just  finished 
such  eloquent  pages  on  the  misery  of  the  poor.  He  partdkes  of  every 
dish  with  the  relish  that  justly  rewards  a  duty  well  discharged,  rises 
from  table,  and  finds  ready  bridled  and  saddled  at  the  door,  a  mag- 
nificent Arab.  Oh,  goodness  !  what  fierv  nostrils !  what  graceful 
sinewy  limbs !  He  bears  his  master  at  full  gallop  along  the  avenues 
of  the  park,  and  brings  him  back  to  the  door  in  two  or  three  hours 
with  the  work  of  digestion  perfectly  done.  Again  installed  in  his 
salon,  Hebe  presents  him  opium  in  a  Turkish  pipe  as  rich  as  amber 
and  gold  can  make  it ;  he  smokes  and  goes  to  sleep  on  his  silken  cush- 
ions-—wake  him  not. 

And  now  that  the  reader  is  aware  that  oar  author's  days  are  not 
spent  in  tears  and  despair,  we  may  proceed  with  some  comfort  to 
SKetch  his  past  career." 

Jeau  Joseph  Sue,  father  of  Eugene,  was  stirgeon  of  the  Iid- 
perial  guard  under  Napoleon.  He  afterwards  enjoyed  the 
patronage  of  Louis  XVIII.  The  romancer  was  baptized  by 
the  name  of  Marie  Joseph,  but  when  grown  up,  he  discarded 
these  names  dear  to  every  devout  Gliristiau.  Why  should  not 
the  self  styled  Eugene  think  proudly  of  himself,  when  a  cer- 
tain section  of  a  philanthropic  committee  in  Manchester  thought 
themselves  called  on  to  request  the  light  of  his  presence  at 
one  of  their  meetings,  held  to  promote  the  good  of  their  fellow 
men.  And  if  he  rejected  those  sacred  names,  did  not  high 
ruling  elders  in  these  three  kingdoms  of  ours,  calling  them- 
selves the  loving  servants  of  Christ,  but  revering  neither  his 
blessed  Mother  nor  the  Guardian  of  his  infancy,  receive  with 
acclamAtions  and  open  arms,  a  wretch,  who  instead  of  being  the 
protector  of  youthful  purity  and  innocence,  as  his  office  of 
priest  obliged  him,  abused  the  very  sanctuary  with  such  a  deed 
as  none  bat  a  demon  in  human  shape  would  think  of. 

The  Empress  Josephine  and  her  son.  Prince  Eugene  de 
Beauharnais,  held  the  future  author  of  FliJk  ei  Plot  at  the 
christening,  hence  the  assumption  of  the  name  of  Eugene  in 
after  days.  His  nurse  was  a  goat,  and  his  biographer  attri- 
butes some  of  bis  flagrant  defects  to  this  circumstance. 
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"Soe  with  a  fellow  pupil.  Adolphe  Adam,  atadied  most  assiduouslj 
Xq  escape  improvement ;  but  to  make  amends,  they  bestowed  much 
care  oo  t!ie  rearing  of  Guinea-pigs,  and  the  Botanic  Garden  of  the 
good  doctor  was  frightfully  ravaged  by  these  pets.  So  the  parents 
tif  the  young  rogues  agreed  on  the  selection  of  a  very  skilful  but 
very  poor  tutor,  V bo  being  qnee  installed,  entertained  a  very  wholesome 
ttrror  of  losing  his  good  situation. 

JEvery  time  this  unhappy  youth  hinted  at  the  necessity  of  applica- 
tioo,  the  hopeful  pupils  cried   out  with  one  accord,    *  WeVe   had 

Centy  of  themes,  to  Old  Booty  with  all  versions ;  if  you  complain  we'll 
ive  you  dismissed.* 

Tbe  poor  tutor  was  too  feeble-minded  to  brave  the  threat ;  and 
when  the  doctor  asked  if  he  was  content  with  his  son's  progress,  he 
nude  answer,  stifling  a  cry  of  remorse,  *  Yes,  Monsieur,  he  pays  great 
attention  to  his  Latin/  *Ah,ah !'  said  the  doctor,  'very  good,  let  him 
neite  some  of  his  eoneesnons  (conciooes).'  '  With  great  pleasure,' 
ssid  Eugene  with  the  most  culpable  assurance;  and  winking  at  Adolphe,  ^ 
tfe^  poured  out  every  Latin  atrocity  that  came  to  their  tongues'  ends, 
and  the  doctor  was  enchanted.*' 

Sae's  talor  failed  in  his  duty  through  covardice,  Paul  de 
Kock'a,  through  wilful    negligence  and   sloth.      Pupil   and 
teacher  provided  with  sandwiches^  quitted  tbe  city  at  au  early 
hoar  everr  morning  for  the  woods  and  grassy  slopes  of  Bomaiui- 
ville;  and. there  stretched  at  ease  on  the  turf,  each  pulled  out 
a  novel  of  Tiebrun,  or  the  younger  Crebillon,  or  some  other 
equally  edifying  author^  and  read  or  dozed  till  it  was  time  to 
retoTB  to  the  evening  meal,  Paul's  mother^  good  easy  woman, 
sappoeing  Master  Hopeful  engrossed  by  Nepos   or  Homer. 
With  such  early  culture  and  training,  we  might  naturally  look 
for  evil  fruit  from  the  two  trees,  and  we  would  not  be  disap- 
pointed,   Eugene  left  college  after  making  a  very  moderate 
progress.     His  convives  and  himself  drank  half  the  contents 
of  some  bottles  of  rare  wioe  laid  up  in  ao  inviolable  sanctuary 
by  his  father,  supplying  the  loss  by  a  very  nauseous  substi- 
tute.   At  a  very  particular  entertainment,  the  theft  was  dis- 
covered, the  guests  disgusted,  and  the  con^^equence  was,  the 
lending  of  our  hero  away  to  the  seat  of  war  in  Spain,  to  help 
Ferdinand  in  the  capacity  of  assistant  surgeon  to  the  force. 
His  present  historian  says,  that  he  generally  kept  out  of  the 
range  of  the  bullets,  and  never  sought  the  wounded  under  the 
enemy's  fire.     Returning  to  Paris  he  borrowed  at  usury  in 
order  to  procure  the  indispensable  luxuries  of  a  tilbury,  groom, 
Ac,  and  accidentally  splashed  his  father  who  was  paying  his 
visits  as  usual  on  foot.     He  received  a  smart  shower  of  blows 
from  the  cane  of  the  lively  old  practitioner  as  recompense. 
He  is  next  sent  by  way  of  penance  to  Toulon,  where  he 
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becomes  the  terror  of  the  heads  of  families.  At  his  return  to 
Paris  he  conquers  all  before  him,  being  gifted  with  a  handsome 
face,  and  health  unfailing.  Here;  Mirecoort  requests  his 
readers  to  look  on  the  portrait  accompanying  the  sketch,  and 
to  realize  the  sad  change  that  years  viciously  spent  have 
wrought  in  the  dark  haired  Adonis.  The  readers  of  the  Old 
Curiosity  Shop  will  please  to  recal  to  mind  the  face  of  the  inn- 
keeper, where  the  single  gentleman  and  Kit's  mother  arrive  at 
his  hall,  and  Quilpis  seen  popping  bis  head  through  the  half 
opened  parlour  door.  He  will  then  have  the  common-place, 
smug,  self-satisfied  face  before  him,  that  our  author  swears  is 
as  correct  as  a  photograph.  The  black-bearded  jove  of  the 
ordinary  prints  would  run  a  hundred  miles  from  this  double- 
ganger,  if  brought  face  to  face  with  it. 

Eugene  the  flogger,  fearing  that  his  audience  may  think  his 
treatment  of  Eugene  the  flo^^e  too  personally  spiteful,  re- 
quests the  loan  of  their  ears  while  he  explains  his  motives. 

*•  We  have  already  said,  and  we  are  obliged  to  repeat  it,  that 
when  a  man  gets  into  the  pulpit  to  address  the  masses,  and  infuse  his 
doctrines  into  them,  we  have  an  absolute  right  to  strip  off  his  as- 
sumed garb,  and  cry  out  to  the  public^ "  Behold  your  apostle, 
examine  him,  judge  him  ;  estimate  his  works  by  his  acts,  his  private 
life,  and  his  general  conduct.  See  if  his  maxims  ought  to  be 
followed,  if  his  morality  is  unimpeachable,  his  philosophy  sound.** 

Ah,  poisoners !  you  suppose  that  we  are  going  to  treat  yon  as 
celebrated  writers,  and  lay  on  your  brow  a  crown  without  tborna. 
Your  efforts  joined  to  those  of  the  envious  and  the  unthinking  are 
directed  to  put  us  to  silence  ;  but  while  we  have  a  breath  to  draw 
and  a  pen  at  command,  nothing  shall  prevent  us  from  unveiling  the 
source  of  your  disloyal  opinions,  of  your  lying  theories,  of  your  des- 
troying doctrines  :  all  shall  know  your  degrading  ambition,  your 
abject  materialism :  yes,  my  masters  I  all  shidi  know  them." 

Tilbury,  groom,  daily  extravagance,  nightly  debauch  went 
on,  till  Dr.  Sue  once  more  stopped  supplies,  and  obliged  the 
prodigal  son  to  go  to  sea.  He  went  round  the  world,  and 
returned  to  Brest,  where  an  odd  adventure  befel  him.  Being 
somewhat  of  a  draughtsman,  he  made  a  caricature  of  the  ugliest 
sailor  on  board  ;  and  the  feelings  of  the  unhappy  subject  as  he 
gazed  on  it  fastened  to  the  mast  in  the  presence  of  his  jeering 
comrades,  may  perhaps  meet  with  sympathy.  He  turned  over 
in  his  head  many  projects  of  vengeance,  but  all  might  bring 
down  the  cat  on  his  own  back,  and  he  bided  his  time. 

One  evening  when  the  rain  was  descending  in  sheets,  and 
our  brave  Matelol  was  taking  shelter  under  a  gateway,  he 
spied  our  hero  in  great  misery,  looking  out  for  some  conveyance 
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toabaO  where  a  cbarming  lady  had  promised  to  danoe  with 
liin.  He  was  arrayed  in  a  gold-embroidered  frock,  white 
breeches,  straw  colored  gloves,  and  thin  pumps,  and  his 
eobamssment  was  extreme. 

Oar  rictim  at  once  conceived  a  determined  piece  of  ven- 
^oce-* 

•  •  •  "  Hearken,"  said  Eugene,  "  I  muit  have  a  voiture  : 
bare  are  twenty  francs  if  you  can  procure  me  one.  I  would  not  for 
tl(€  trorld  miss  this  hall,  where  I  am  to  meet  a  person."  "  Ah  !  some 
bsDdsome  lady,  I'll  he  bound.  Oh  !  what  a  fine  young  gentleman  you 
are,  Monsiour  Sove,  and  how  I  love  you."  "  That  is  not  the  point, 
joo  ass,  I  want  a  voiture."  "  Twenty  francs,  M.  Soue!  Ah,  Td  get 
it  for  you  gratis  if  I  could.  Saudis^  you  don't  know  how  much  1  love 
toil"  "  A  T<  iture,  1  say,"  «  Ach !  you  won't  get  the  tail  of  a  voiture  in 
ill  Brest.  But  a  thoueht  is  got  into  my  head  :  you  have  a  parpluie, 
MoDsiear  Soue."  *•  I  have,  but  the  mud  would  be  up  to  my  knees. 
I  vonld  reach  the  ball  in  a  fine  condition  for  the  contre  danse.*' 
•*WeU  then,  get  on  ray  shoulders,  sandis/'*  ««  Will  you  be  so 
cbliging,  my  brave  fellow  ?  "  "  Thousand  sabres  1  I'd  drown  myself 
thirty  time  in  the  day  for  yoa.  But  how  handsome  you  are,  M. 
Sooe !  coBBe,  mount,  and  open  the  riflard,'* 

Our  Sub  accepts  the  conveyance  such  as  it  island  is  steering  through 
the  streets  on  the  sailor's  shoulders,  the  rain  descending  in  torrents. 

*SamSs,  Monsieur  Soue,  you're  much  heavier  than  I  thought,* 
«aid  the  Provmgal,  after  trudging  on  for  about  fifty  paces.  *  Courage, 
friend;  courage  !  I  have  promised  twenty  francs,  and  they  shall  be 
TOOTS.'  *  Ach  !  what  do  i  care  for  your  twenty  francs  ?  It's  your- 
self that  I  do  it  for.  OufI  suppose  I  let  you  down  for  a 
minate !'  « In  the  middle  of  the  ruhning  puddle  }*  cried  the  Sub  in 
a  dreadful  fright :  '  What  would  become  of  my  pumps  and  white 
pantaloons  ?'  *  Worse  luck  ;  but,  oh,  my  eyes !  you're  more  than 
two  hundred  weight.'  *  Bah  I  never  mind.  Ill  give  you  two  Louis.' 
•  A  fig  for  the  money ;  I'd  rather  have  your  regard.  I  want  a  little 
firienlship:  put  your  fingers  through  my  hair  (^ce\fcux  is  the  patois).' 
•Eh  1  jou  brute!  Me,to  put  my  fingers  through  your  hair  !  Are  you 
an  idiot  ?*•  Ah,  sir  !  if  you  refuse  me  this  little  favor,  FU  unhorse 
yoQ,  thousand  bombs  !*  and  he  stooped,  feigning  to  execute  his  threat, 
tbe  flood  bdng  two  feet  deep. 

Our  lockieis  assbtant- surgeon  thought  better  to  submit ;  and  so 
kduDtily  ran  the  fingers  of  one  straw  coloredglove  through  the  thick 
greasy  hair  of  the  sailor.  '  Thank,  thanks,M.Soue  ;  you  can't  know  all 
tie  pleasure  I  feel.  Its  all  the  same :  you're  a  real  bit  of  lead.'  '  Go 
faster,  you  terrible  tinker  ;  yon  move  like  a  tortoise.'  *  Talk  is  cheap, 
M.  Soue.  I'm  sure  my  back  bone  won't  hold.  Come,  put  a  little 
life  into  me ;  embrassez  nu/t.'f      Me,  embreuse  you,  canaille  I      Me, 

*  The  sailor  uses  a  nort  of  Franco-Somerset  dialect  and  pronuncia- 
tion, (substituting  z  for  s)  through  the  ensuing  conference. 

t  Some  stray  reader  may  have  forgott^'n  that  emhraster  means  to 
take  the  head  of  your  friend  daintily  in  your  hands,  and  salute  the 
forehead  or  the  checks.  It  is  considered  amonff  French  speaking 
people  a  harmless  and  inoffensive  operation.  Indulgence  is  request- 
^  for  the  coiniog  in  the  translation. 
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embrasse  you/  cried  the  Sons-aide  twisting  himself  in  Airy.    *  If  you 
do  me  the  inzury  to  refuse  me,  I'll  shake  you  off  from  my  shoulders/ 
'  Accursed  scoundrel,'  cried  the  officer,  '  will  you  have  done  1*  for 
he  felt   one  of  his  legs  loose,  and  the   water  invading  his  pump. 
•  Emhrassez  mai,*    *  Never  I*      The  Provencal  let  go  the  other  leg ; 
and   the  victim  being  forced  to  hold  on  with  the  two  hands,  was 
obliged  to  perform  the  ceremony.     <  Very  nice,  I'm  sure.  Monsieur 
Soue,  very  nice  :  do  it  again.*     Thev  were  approaching  the  hotel  of 
the   prefecture  and  Eugene  was  obliged  to  re-enibraste  his  tyrant 
Six  accolades  had  been  given  and  received  when  they  reached  the 
porch  ;  and  the   sailor  said  to  his  officer  as  he  deposited  him  on  a 
dry  spot,   '  Ah  !  Monsieur  Soue,  Monsieur  Soue,  you  find  me  hand- 
somer than  my  portrait.      I  am  going  to  tell  my  shipmates  about 
your  civility  :  they'll  stop  making  game  of  me  after  this' 

All  Brest  knew  the  adventure  next  day.  When  he  attempted  to 
kiss  the  hand  of  any  of  the  beauties  of  the  town,  she  would  cry 
out,  '  Oh  !  what  a  strong  smell  of  tar  !'  Two  months  went  slowly 
by  before  his  persecution  ceased,  and  then  be  was  ordered  tu  the 
Mediterranean.  Twenty-one  days  afterwards  Eugene  was  listening 
to  the  thundering  of  the  cannon  at  Navarino. 

While  the  combined  French,  English,  and  Russian  fleet  was  at 
grips  with  the  Turco-Egyptian  force,  our  romancer  who  had  such 
an  opportunity  of  witnessing  a  naval  combat,and  marking  its  episodes, 
let  this  good  chance  completely  slip  through  his  fingers.  As  M.Dupin 
sought  bis  cellar  during  the  '  Three  Days,'  so  Eugene  retired  to  the 
hold,  and  listened  with  what  in  an  ordinary  mortal,  might  be  properly 
called  fright,  to  the  explosions  of  three  thousand  great  guns.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  fight,  they  sought  out  Engine,  and  with  some 
difficulty  withdrew  him  fromnis  retreat,  to  act  in  place  of  the 
Surgeon-Major  and  his  assistant,  who  had  been  struck  with  bullets 
while  doing  duty  under  the  enemy's  fire.  Till  this  time  Sue's  ex- 
perience had  not  got  beyond  blood-letting  ;  and  he  even  sometimes 
missed  the  vein.  Those  who  got  their  limbs  now  amputated  by  him, 
were  afterwards  of  small  expence  to, the  state.  At  his  return  to 
Paris  he  exhibited  to  his  admiring  friends  the  result  of  his  prowess 
at  Navarino,  the  complete  spoils  of  a  Turk,  scymetar  and  Koran 
included." 

His  grandmother  and  fatlier  conveniently  dying,  he  i«  left 
heir  to  an  immense  amount  of  francs.  He  qaits  the  service, 
arid  leads  the  life  of  an  Eastern  Prince.  Still  not  content 
without  celebrity  of  some  other  kind,  he  paints  marine  daubs, 
the  battle  of  Navarino  among  the  rest.  Mirecourt  suggests 
as  cause  of  his  failure,  his  want  of  invention,  combined  with 
the  fact  of  his  viewing  the  strife  from  the  depth  of  the  hold. 

**  During  the  palmy  days  of  Mat hilde  and  the  Mysteries  numherUss 
were  the  notes  delivered  to  him  every  morning.  They  were  all  en- 
grossed on  the  plan  of  the  following  one,  communicated  to  us  by  an 
indiscreet  friend. 


I 

I 
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Paris,  23rd  June,  1844. 

Tbe  peniial  of  your  works  is  delightful  to  me  beyond  expren- 
sioB.  Ton  are  decidedly  the  iirst  writer  of  the  age.  I  owe  to  you 
the  happiest  hours  of  my  life  ;  and  my  bliss  would  be  made  complete 
by  the  mcqnaintance  of  him  who  has  written  such  charming  pages. 
Might  I  liope  (alas  I  fear  not)  that  you  would  snatch  a  few  moments 
from  iospiration  to  devote  them  to  the  most  sympathetic  of  your 
readers  1     I  am  at  home  every  evening.    Octavia  de  B.  *    • 

He  contrives  to  coipe  to  the  end  of  his  patrimony,  and 
lakes  to  the  writing  of  naval  stories  to  fill  the  void  in  his 
chest.  He  is  at  this  tifDe,  1830  and  1832,  a  u)ost  determined 
Toyaliet  and  favorite  among  the  flower  of  the  Fauborg  St. 
Germain. 

**  They  made  boast  of  his  exoellent  principles,  they  were  grateful 
for  his  onslaught  on  the  Revolution  ;  but  they  could  not  digest  his 
free-«od-eaay  ways,  and  they  whispered,  *  look  at  this  little  *  hour- 
gcoift-gentilhomme.'  I  suppose  he  thinks  he  is  the  heir  in  right  line  of 
a  Montgomery.' 

Perceiving  one  eveninff  in  a  salon,  the  Duke  Fitz-James,  towards 
whom  Eugene  had  been  found  wanting  in  respeot,  by  abstaining  from 
ao  exchange  of  politeness  exacted  by  custom,  he  accosted  him  in  a 
very  cavalier  tone— 

'  Only  imagine.  Monsieur  le  Due,  that  what  with  my  literary 
labors,  my  steeple  chases,  my  canters  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  my 
dinners,  and  the  thonaand  calls  made  on  me  by  the  ladies,  I  have  so 
little  time  at  my  command,  that  I  am  unable  to  pay  a  single  visit.* 
*  It  is  very  well  for  you,sir,*  said  the  Duke  very  drily,  *  that  Monsieur 
your  father  found  time  enough  to  make  them/ 

This  sharp  replv  spread  all  along  the  left  side  of  the  river,  with 
accompaniments  of  ceaseless  bursts  of  laughter.  •  •  • 

He  is  gifted  with  a  wonderful  power  of  invention ;  and  we  owe 
him  the  justice  of  saying  that  he  works  without  a  collaborateur. 
He  builds  up  his  daily  Feuilletou  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  and 
then  devotes  his  time  to  the  toilette,  to  the  cavalcades  in  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne,  to  extravagant  dinners,  and  the  other  established  means 
of  getting  rid  of  money.*' 

He  rewarded  many  too  confiding  ladies,  by  sketching  their 
characters  and  portraits  in  MatAilde  and  the  Mysteries*  So 
his  high  aoqaaintance  began  to  consider  these  acts  as  evidence 
of  want  of  heart  and  good  taste,  and  he  found  liis  society 
shunned  by  all  the  women  of  the  Fuuborg  who  had  a  character 
to  lose.  Feeling  lonesome,  and  wishing  to  give  himself  a  fast 
hold  on  the  aristocracy,  he  proposed  for  a  high-borti  young 
lad?,  but  met  with  a  decided  refusal.  He  immediately  became 
a  shareholder  in  the  Phalange  and  the  Democratique  Pacijlque 
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to  fling  dismay  among  the  elite  of  the  aristocracy  and  bring 
the  proud  family  to  his  feet.  ^  No  surrender  was  announced  ; 
and  a  little  adventure  that  just  then  crossed  hispath^  made  him 
the  determined  fo^  of  high  birth  and  the  apostle  of  the  reddest 
republicanism. 

"  Being  in  the  salon  of  a  duchess,  and  mistaking  her  friendly  de- 
meanor for  a  tacit  avowal  of  tenderness  for  him,  he  threw  himself  on 
hisltneesy  burst  out  into  the  most  passionate  declarations)  and  would 
have  added  manual  to  vocal  proofs  of  the  depth  of  his  attachment, 
when  the  lady  rose  and  rang  the  bell.  Two  stout  domestics  with 
lace  on  every  seam  of  their  livery  entered  at  the  moment.  '  You  will 
take,*  said  she  with  an  imperious  gesture, '  Monsieur  by  the  collar — by 
the  collar,  you  understand,  conduct  him  to  the  door,  and  never  allow 
him  inside  the  house  again.* 

The  Mysteries  and  the  Wandering  Jew  were  his  first  exploits  after  his 
change  of  colours  :  The  Journal  des  DebaU  produced  Les  Mysteres  ; 
Louis  Veron's  paper,  te  ConsHtuHonnel,  le  Jmf  errant. 

Curious  to  take  his  characters  from  nature,  and  judging  the  char- 
acter of  Rigolette  to  require  careful  study,  he  scraped  acquaintance 
with  a  grisette  to  whom  he  passed  himself  off  for  an  ornamental 
painter.  Dressed  in  blouse  and  cap,  he  took  walks  with  his 
type  every  Sunday  and  holiday  to  the  barrier  Mont  Parnasse.  They 
partook  of  stewed  rabbit  in  the  first  eating-house  they  met ;  and 
Bigolette,  once  put  in  motion  by  the  fiddle,  danced  poor  Sue  till  he 
had  not  a  foot  to  stand  on. 

His  professor  in  slang  was  an  Auvergpiat,  who,  drawing  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  word  surineur  Csurin^  argot  for  knife)  from  the 
purest  sources  of  the  Oantal,  called  it  chourineur;  and  his  pupil  igno- 
rantly  adopted  that  and  many  other  mistakes  of  the  same  kind  which 
swarm  in  the  hapless  Mysteries." 

Louis  Vferon  who  has  left  us  the  edifying  *  Memoirs  of  a 
Citizen  of  Paris/  and  the  more  edifying  novel  that  followed  it, 
secured  Eugene  in  the  possession  of  four  thousand  pounds  per 
annum  for  fourteen  years  to  come,  for  the  bagatelle  of  ten 
volumes  a-year. 

"  He  judged  that  France  entire  was  most  eager  to  g^t  a  peep  into 
the  sanctuary  of  the  temple,  where  the  god  of  the  feuilleton  performed 
his  miracles  ;  and  at  once  served  up  t6  his  subscribers  this  delicious 
apple  pie,  the  residence  of  his  Magnus  Apollo. 

"He  occupies  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Fauborg  St.  Honore  a 
little  mansion  overrun  with  trailing  vines  and  flowers,  which  also 
cover  the  porch.  The  garden  is  carefully  arranged,  fresh  and  sweet 
smelling.  A  jet  d*eau  murmurs  among  rocks  and  reeds.  A  long 
covered  gallery  full  of  sculptures  and  plants,  leads  from  the  house  to 
an  outer  entrance  concealfd  by  artificial  rock  work.  The  dwelling 
consists  of  three  apartments,  kept  in  an  agreeable  half  light  by  the 
creepers  and  plants   that  mask  the  windows.     A  deep  red  relieved 
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vith  gold*  prevails  among  the  articles  of  furniture,  the  bed-chamber 
eiccpted,  where  a  soft  subdued  blue  is  the  dominant  color.       The 
ftinutore  b^og  too  abundant^  is  crowded,  and  not  without  confusion, 
moo^  the  cortaizis  and  tapestry.    You  perceive  a  mixture  of  styles, 
Gothic,  renaisaaDce,  And  fantastic  French.  ^Bock  and  shell-work 
rales  in  the  salon.     The  walls  are  completely  concealed  by  objects 
of  srtf^old  fashioned  trunks,  curiosities,  family  portraits,  and  the  pro- 
ductions of  modern  artists,  his  friends     Precious  vases,  the  offering 
of  Femimine  amities  (a  pet  phrase  of  Dr.  Veron's)  encumber  the 
consoles.  Renowned  names  sparkle  on  every  side';  Delacroix,  Gudin 
lasbey.Vemetv&c   In  a  frame  is  seen  a  design  of  M.  de  Lamartine's, 
isd  some   verses  of  that  illustrious   poet.     A  picture  occupies  a 
distinguished  place  on  an  easel  in  the  middle  of  the  salon ;  it  is  an 
enekoret,  the  work  of  Isabey,  and  has  a  terrible  effect  being  such  a 
contrast  to  the  other  objects  in  this  temple  of  pleasure.    From  every 
side  arises  an  agreeable  smell,  in  which  the  healthy  odour  of  Russia 
leather  is  distinguished.     Horses  and  dogs,  his  former  favorites, 
painted  by  himself  or  by  Alfred  de  Dreux,  are  still  kept  before  the 
e?es  of  the  indulgent  masterl    In  the  vestibule,  among  the  weapons 
and  trophies  of  chase,  a  wolf  and  eagle,  formerly  tamed >nd  treated 
u  favorites,  still  seem  in  life,  caremllv  preserved.     At  the  bottom 
of  the  garden,  are  lodged  two  greyhounds,  the  gifts  of  Lord  Chester- 
field.   Golden  pheasants  and  pigeons  walk  about  on  the  smooth  turf 
of  the  garden,  and  perch  every  evening  on  the  window-stools,  or  un- 
der the  porch,  winged  guardians  of  the  threshold. 

lo  going  through  tnb  delightful  abode,  opened  to  us  in  the 
abience  of  the  master,  we  could  readily  recognize  traits  of  his  char. 
Mter ;  the  passion  for  luxury  and  stormy  pleasures,  with  a  taste  for 
retreat  and  meditation,  an  enlightened  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  an 
attraction  towards  dimly  seen  delights,  and  a  love/or  plants  and  ani- 

Miieoonrt  in  commenting  on  this  description  excoses  Mimi 
Venn,  as  be  is  nick-named,  for  not  mentioning  the  femmes  de 
chimbre  dressed  up,  as  '  Maids  of  Athens/  nor  the  servants 
amved  in  liveries  more  than  royal,  nor  a  groom  from  Douar- 
nenez  whom  it  was  his  delight  to  make  read  oat  an  act  from 
Piidre  or  MAalie,  himself  enjoying  the  humiliation  inflicted  on 
Badne  by  the  unsufferable  Bas«  Breton  tone  of  the  executioner. 
TIk  GmsUivtionnel  also  forgot,  as  he  says,  the  straw-colored 
^ves  he  uses  in  writing,  the  bill  of  which  amounts  to  a 
bnndred  crowns  per  mouth,  which  amount  is  religiously  de- 
ducted from  the  sum  devoted  to  charity.  He  also  omits  the 
gold  salver  before  mentioned,  and  the  escritoire  of  eleven 
tboosaud  francs,  from  which  the  pen  of  the  Jujf  Krranff 
father  draws  ink  to  describe  the  sufferings  of  the  poor,  this  also 
being  purchased  from  the  clippings  of  the  alms  account. 

*<Alas!  Mimi  Veron,  who  supplied  the  funds  for   all  these  lux- 
uries, vas  very  oddly  repaid  for  his  liberality. 
After  the  Wandering  Jew,   came  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins,     Our 
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poor  Doctor  turning  over  one  day  the  leaves^f  the  manHscrtpt  of 
Oluttony,  began  to  shWer  and  shake  $  he  rubbed  his  ejes>  read  on, 
and  had  like  to  faint.  His  pet  romancei*  had  there  painted  him  from 
head  to  foot ;  and  only  for  the  accidental  sight  of  tho  traitorous  pages, 
poor  Veron  would  have  been  served  up  to  his  own  subscribers  tn  the 
shape  of  a  huge  '  Mortal  Bin.' 

Judge  how  he  raved  and  protested,  but  Engine  would  not  relent 
a  single  line.  He  stood  on  his  rights  ;  the  clauses  were  in  his  favor ; 
but  nevertheless,  the  doctor  would  not  consenfto  b^  served  up  alive 
in  his  own  paper.  Law  proceedings  were  threatened,  and  it  would 
have  been  a  good  jest  to  hear  Jfimt  declaring  that  the  giuttonons 
portrait  resembled  him  too  much  to  be  allowed  insertion. 

The  witty  little  paper,  the  Silhmutte,  pretended  that  the  terms  of 
the  treaty  would  allow  a  division  in  the  sins,  and  that,  conseouentlj,  a 
part  mifi^ht  be  oflRsred  to  La  Preste,  Thus  M.  de  Oirardin  would 
oe  entitled  to  Pride,  Anger,  Covetoum&si,  and  Enny,  while  Teron 
might  appropriate  Luxury,  Oluitony,  and  Sloth ;  however,  this  pro- 
posal dia  not  meet  the  views  of  either  party.  •  •  • 
But  it  is  time  to  leave  facts,  and  come  to  a  short  literary  appre- 
ciation. 

Our  age  has  given  birth  to  a  crowd  of  scribblers,  mechanicians,  and 
frame*makers,  and  Eugene  Sue  is  at  the  head  of  this  phalanx«  He 
possesses  invention  and  facility  of  movement,  his  dramas  are  full  of 
action  and  excitement ;  he  manages  the  horrible  with  much  vigour, 
but  he  is  destitute  of  stvle.  He  is  a  Paul  Feval,  ridsed  to  the  thir- 
tieth power,  but  he  has  less  imagination  and  genuine  senafbiilty  than 
Paul. 

The  punishment  of  writers  of  this  kind,  who  neglect  plan  or  form, 
in  order  to  hurry  their  readers  through  a  muHipltclty  of  adventures, 
will  be  to  see  themselves  forgotten  in  a  quarter  of  &  century.  They 
stimulate  jaded  appetites  with  their  pepper ;  their  highly  spiced  con- 
diments are  swallowed  with  a  certain  pleasure,  but  indigestion 
supervenes,  and  all  is  over. 

We  have  heard  Balzac  explain  in  his  own  fashion,  the  success  of 
Eugene  Sue.  "  All  bis  characters  are  false ;  Pkur  de  Marie,  Jacquei 
Ferrand,  Rodin,  Malhifde,  Arthur,  and  a  hundred  others^  have  never 
existed.  But  once  suppose  their  truth.  Engine  Sue  will  pursue 
them  through  fifteen  or  twenty  volumes,  with  the  most  unerring 
logical  art.  Just  as  in  his  dramas,  pass  over  the  impossibility  of  his 
situation,  and  success  is  certain*  All  this  belongs  to  the  category  of 
surprises,  and  art  bas  no  claim  to  make.  Everything  that  has  not 
its  foundation  in  the  great  science  of  the  human  heart,  everything 
that  depends  on  galvanism,  everything  that  favors  the  selfish  interests 
and  the  passions  of  the  day,  will  have  but  a  brief  existence.** 

Mirecourt  goee  on  to  relate  several  instances  of  hia  want  uf 
charity  to  the  distressed  in  the  vicinity  of  his  country  residence 
in  1848^  and  the  long  delay  in  paying  the  bills  of  his  trades- 
men, but  we  are  tired  of  hearing  so  much  ill  spoken  of  a  dead 
man^  and  will  conclude  with  a  passage  from  his  own  Vi^ie  de 
Koatven,  wliich  was  carefully  posted  on  the  walls  of  Pari?, 
while  his  election  was  pending. 
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'*  Woe  to  liio  foolish  or  wicked,  who,  with  such  einptjr  And  resound- 
iD^  wordsy  as  progteM$  lighiM  afth^  age,  aod  regemratiom,  have  sown 
in  Fnooe  aod  all  Borope  the  seeds  of  a  flrightfal  anarchy,  8ttreiy 
thott  men  merit  the  enduring  execration  of  France»  who,  in  order  to 
eeac  to  the  possession  of  power,  have  said  to  the  people,  *  Ton  are 
the  trae  Sovereign.'  Shame  and  anathema  on  those  seekers  for  popn- 
laritj,  who  wrapped  in  idlevolnptaonsness,  speculate  on  the  miseries 
of  toe  poor,  and  excite  them  to  hatred  and  revenge/' 

What  reader  of  English  books  is  ignorant  of  the  character 
of  the  Marquis  of  Bliyne  as  drawn  by  the  inimitable  Michael 
Angelo  Titmarsh  ?  Let  the  Metempsychoses  be  admitted,  and 
thedefnnct  libertine  revive  in  a  stationer's  son  in  theBnedeBae ; 
Let  him  retain  his  former  tastes  and  propensities ;— try  the 
career  of  letters  without  success; — study  anatomy  without 
eacoess  ;^*invent  in  concert  with  an  apothecary  the  Regnauld 
Lozenge  with  triumphant  success  \ — become  director  of  the 
Opera  and  find  profit  and  pleasure  in  its  management ; —  after- 
wards resign  it  with  great  advantage  to  himself ;— give  room 
to  the  Wandering  Jew  and  as  many  of  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins 
as  he  could  afford  in  his  newspaper  the  ConsHMionnel ;  and 
crown  his  anedifying  career  with  the  memoirs  and  novel  already 
mentioned ; — let  these  data  be  assumed  and  Louis  Yeron  is 
before  you. 

"  Three  months  after  birth,  his  father,  a  staunch  Buonapartisl^gave 
an  entertainment  on  occasion  of  a  victory.  The  first  glass  that  was 
filled,  the  young^  Oaargantua  stretched  oat  bis  arm  towards  it,  thus 
exhibiting  his  Kabeliuisian  propensity  to  moisten  his  clay  at  that 
tender  age.  •  •  •  •  if  • 

When  six  years  old,  he  drank  like  BaochuSy  ate  like  a  young  Ogre, 
preferred  the  leg  of  a  fowl  to  the  whole  alphabet,  and  pilfered  from 
the  cupboards,  pie-crusts,  sweet-breads,  and  confectionary.  His 
family  commenced  to  look  on  his  precocious  dispositions  to  good  cheer 
with  some  dismay,  and  seeing  the  younff  Gastronomer  take  all  his 
poeket-money  to  the  neighbouring  oonfeotioner's,  they  began  to 
preach  economv*  sobriety,  and  orderly  habits.  It  was,  after  all, 
the  old  story  oi  the  tide  and  pitchfork.  Being  obliged  to  observe  a 
kind  of  moderation  daring  his  adolescence,  he  registered  a  vow  to 
make  up  for  the  forced  abstinence  in  his  youth  and  manhood.  " 

He  becomes  a  good  Christian  in  order  to  discharge  the  duty 
of  medical  assistant  to  a  charitable  institution  ;  but  some  of 
his  proceedings  being  found  to  jar  very  disagreeably  with  his 

Jious  professions,  his  services  are  dispensed  with,  and  he  takes 
olian  the  Apostate  for  his  patron. 

<' Tired  of  bis  ill  success,  and  the  ill-timed  economy  of  his  family, 
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and  determined  to  gather  up  some  of  the  straying  waters  of  Pactolos, 
1)6  paid  a  visit  to  the  apothecary  Becrnaald,  rue  Oanmartin,  and  im- 
pressed on  his  mind  the  multitude  oi  sore  throats,  runnings  in  the 
heady  colics»  asthmas,  and  catarrhs,  which  a  fog^y  climate  and  con« 
stant  atmospheric  changes  are  continually  inflicting  on  us ;  and  pro- 
posed to  him  a  plan  for  making  money  out  of  these  catarrhs,  colics, 
asthmas,  runnings  in  the  head,  and  sore  throats. 

"  We'll  take  France  by  the  throat,  my  boy,  and  force  it  to  disgorge 
a  few  of  its  crowns.*'  «  Done."  said  the  apothecary,  and  the  birth  of 
the  Begnauld  lozenge  followed  in  due  course.  They  put  into  a 
mortar,  the  ordinary  ingredients  that  are  known  to  exercise  a 
beneficial  influence  on  the  pectoral  muscles,  and  produced  an 
amalgam'  of  a  dark  red  color,  which  at  once  dethroned  all  sirops, 
juleps,  and  decoctions  whatever.** 

Veron  enlisted  the  good  offices  of  his  friends  the  journalists  ; 
and  the  proBt  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  amounted  to  100,000 
francs. 

He  establishes  a  paper,  and  profits  by  it ;  and  his  political 
views  fitting  the  citizen  government  so  veil  at  the  time  of 
their  putting  the  pavement  in  order  after  the  July  days  of 
1830^  he  is  appointed  director  to  the  opera,  and  looks  on  hiui« 
self  as  Fatima's  father  in  Blue^JSeard. 

**  Major*Domo  am  I 

Of  this  ehoite  family  ; 

My  voice  in  the  green-room  prevails." 

At  every  lucky  turn  of  fortune,  the  biographer  takes 
occasion  to  remark,  'and  still  the  Begnauld  Lozeuge  sold/ 
He  also  insinuates  that  Yeron  never  risked  his  property  in 
any  perilous  enterprise. 

Our  Bourgeois,  knowing  from  past  experience  the  value  of 
money,  is  not  disposed  to  throw  it  away  for  nothing;  but 
being  the  old  Marquis  of  Steyne  revived,  he  cannot  help  lov- 
ing good  cheer,  and  the  society  of  the  opera  goddesses,  even 
more.  His  attachment  to  Mile.  Rachel  is  hinted  at,  and  as 
if  our  biographer  dreaded  a  legal  process  at  the  hands  of  the 
Doctor,  for  speaking  too  plainly  of  his  little  foibles,  be  relates 
the  following  legend,  probably  from  traditional  mythology,  as 
it  is  not  found  in  the  litera  scripia  of  any  Qreek  or  Latin 
author.  This  accounts  for  the  introduction  of  a  younger 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Argos,  not  mentioned  by  Ovid. 

He  insinuates  that  when  Jupiter  thought  he  iiad  been  suf- 
ficiently liberal  with  his  gold  shower^  he  was  minded  to  shut 
up  the  cloud ;  but  this  being  a  proceeding  not  approved  by 
Danae  nor  her  family,  they  had  resourse  to  indirect  means  to 
keep  it  still  open. 
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•*  One  moraiDg,  the  younger  daughter  of  Acrisius  entered  the 
utrtment  of  the  Olympian  lo?er.  and  finding  there  her  elder  sister, 
ih«  cried  out,  weeping  and  tearing  her  hair  the  while,  ■  Oh^  mercy ! 
vlMt  a  catastrophe !  Uanae,  my  dear,  we're  ruined,  horse  and  foot/ 
'La,  la,— what's  the  matter?  explain  yourself/  muttered  Jupiter, 
patting  his  sleepy  head  through  the  curtain  of  the  alcove.  *  Yes, 
ez{^iw'  timidly  added  Danae  also,  addressing  her  sister.  <  Alas ! 
tbey  are  about  selling  vour  furniture.  The  broker  and  his  man  are 
•t  this  moment  in  the  bouse.* 

'  Bat  it  is  impossible,  dear  Besnty,'  said  Jupiter  turning  to  Danae. 
'It  is  not  two  flays  since  I  handed  you  thirty  tbousand  francs.'  *  '  It 
»  tnie,  but  I  owed  much  more/  piteonsly  answered  the  charming 
jwrsoD  on  whom  this  financial  shower  bad  fallen.  *  Well,  well — how 
each  is  needed  ?*  asked  the  Olympian  King.  '  Ten  thousand  francs,' 
answered  Danae*s  sister.  ^  Oh !  plague  on  it,  what  a  gap  to  be 
filled  I  Can't  be^ielped  now :  go  to  the  Secretaire,  and  take  what  you 
Tint  ;*  and  while  speaking,  Jupin  presented  the  key. 

The  second  daughter  of  Acrisius  searched  the  desk,  found  the 
Dot6s,  carefully  counted  and  folded  them,  and  gratefully  returned 
the  key  to  the  generous  god.  *  Thanks,  sir/  said  she  ;  '  Good  bye,* 
said  be. 

The  cunning  sly-boots  left  the  room,but  immediately  after,putting 
in  ber  bead,  she  cried  out  again  to  the  thunderer,  'I  can't  justly  say 
vbst  is  the  amount  claimed  by  the  officers.     I  found  twenty  thou- 
sud  francs  in  the  desk,  and  took  them  at  hazard.     We  will  regulate 
the  account  when  the  bailiffs  are  gone.' 

*  Certainly,  the  god  was  not  a  man  to  annoy  himself  about  such  a 
small  piece  of  roguery  as  this.  Save  the  unpleasantness  of  being  so 
early  wakened,  it  troubled  him  little  whether  the  golden  shower  fell 
slowly  or  quickly  :  he  turned  his  head  to  the  wul  and  slept.  For 
m  the  lUgnenUd  lozenge  9old.  *  *  * 

Thiers,  willing  to  have  our  hero*s  ConUiMwtimel  at  his  beck,  ad. 
Taoced  him  100,000  francs,  but  when  Tom  Thumb  (  so  Mirecourt 
irrerereotly  calls  the  great  historian)  came  into  the  ministry,  he  did 
Dot  keep  the  promises  made  when  he  was  working  himself  into 
power. 

It  was  the  old  fable  of  the  cat  and  the  monkey.  The  chesnuts 
were  roasted,  but  poor  Raton,  who  had  burned  his  paws,  did  not  get 
t  aagk  one.  The  office  of  Director  of  the  Fine  Arts,  chesnut  No.  1 , 
ilipped  from  him  as  he  was  going  to  seize  it,  and  the  Sub-prefecture 
of  Sceanx,  a  still  sweeter  nut,  passed  away  under  his  very  nose. 
Finally,  a  Receivership  in  the  department  of  L'Orne,  chesnut  No.  3, 
^  t^igg^  than  the  two  others,escaped  the  tooth  of  the  poor  Doctor. 
The  governti^  powers  thus  playing  hide-and-seek,  he  resolved  on 

*  It  appears  fVom  this  history*  that  the  '  Man  in  poisestion,'  has 
l>eeD  in  office  since  an  early  period.  Most  people  suppose  that  the 
fmc  is  a  modern  coin,  but  this  is  an  error.  We  shall  see  by-and-bye, 
that  not  only  were  bank-notes  current  among  the  old  pagans,  but 
that  the  very  article  of  furniture  in  which  they  are  ordinarily  kept, 
vere  household  words  of  that  remote  time. 
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reprisals,  and  purchased  the  Jwf  ErranU  of  Eug^oe  Sue.  TogfA' 
ti^  bis  revenge,  he  did  aot  scruple  to  infest  the  country  with  soci(d« 
ism.  He  has  since  repeated  his  mta  culpa,  to  some  purposey  but  in 
the  interim,  the  dangerous  book  is  being  read  from  one  end  oC  France 
to  die  other.  *  The  dru^  is  sold,  you  have  it  in  vour  bodvi  expel 
the  poison  if  yon  can,  it  is  no  concern  of  ours  ;'-»-1his  is  apotheesries' 
logje. 

The  Doctor  gained  by  this  little  social  offence,  seven  or  eight 
hundred  thousand  francs,  from  the  multitude  of  new  subscribers  to 
the  Omstihitiotinrl :  and  the  Btgmuld  Losenge  gUU  aM.** 

To  expiate  his  sins,  be  composed  and  inserted  (is  substance,) 
the  following  moral  tale  of  a  good  young  man  in  his  feuilleton. 

**  There  once  lived  in  the  Quartier  Laiin,  a  medical  student,  lost 
to  all  good>  through  the  theories  of  the  socialists.  This  unhappy 
young  man  pushed  his  immorality  to  the  point  of  subscribing  to 
Per^  Duchesne*  One  morning,  the  concierge  of  the  house,  mistaking 
the  newspapers,  handed  the  student  a  number  of  the  Constitutionnel, 
which  belonged  to  another  lodger.  There  was  in  that  number,  an 
article  written  by  M.  Veron,  which  effected  in  the  'good  young 
man,'  a  new  '  conversion  of  St.  Paul,'  and  the  carednn  ran  off  at  once, 
without  thinking  of  the  state  of  his  dress,  to  secure  a  year's  sub- 
scription, *  Rue  de  Yalois,  60  francs  per  annum,  all  letters  to  be  post 
paid.'  After  this,  who  would  be  so  cruel  as  to  throw  the  Wandering 
Jew  in  the  Doctor's  face." 

> 

Annoyed  bv  the  non-attainment  of  high  political  influencfle, 
Yeron  determines  to  conquer  a  name. 

*' '  You  stop  me  in  my  ascent,*  cries  he;  '  you  carry  off  the  sub- 
stance, leaving  me  the  mere  shadow.  Well  see.  I  have  been  close  to 
the  highest  personages  of  the  land ;  I  have  their  letters,  I  have  given 
a  lift  to  half  of  the  great  world.  Boemin,  that  dear  Bosmin,  and 
G^rin  the  treasurer  of  the  secret  service  mcneyi  will  famii^  me 
with  nduable  memorandume ;  I  will  Bublish  their  memoirs,  not  my 
own : — what  matter  !  Boniface  of  the  Gmttitutionnei,  my  deroted 
friend,  will  lend  his  pen  3  others  will  be  brompht  to  bed  oi  six  volames 
full  of  pages,  and  I  will  stand  godfather.  They  will  receive  me  into 
the  Liierary  Society,  an  intellectual,  a  terrible  weapon  for  those  who 
know  bow  to  use  it ;  my  dinners  will  secure  the  votes  of  those  writ- 
ers always  hungry ;  I  will  be  named  Secretary,  member  of  commit- 
tee, president.'  •*•••♦  « 

Thus  originated  the  Jddmoirei  d\n  Bourff€ok  and  dnq  Cent 
Millefrancs  de  rente. 

Winding  up  his  biography,  Mireoourt  desmbes  his  victim 
with  the  head  of  a  baby  crowning  the  body  of  a  giant ;  hatr  thin, 
nose  short  and  cocked ;  and  cheeks  such  as  you  might  expect 
from  his  antecedents.  If  you  wish  for  a  favourable  audience 
you  must  get  into  the  good  graces  of  his  buxom  housekeeper, 
who  governs  the  state,  while  he  merely  reigns. 
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"  BeiideB  bb  domicile^  Rue  de  Bivoli«  M.  Veron  possesses  a 
deiicioiis  ooantry  boosey  wbere  the  hungry  sons  of  CUq  partake  bis 
dioner :  much  ^ood  maj  it  do  them. 

The  Doctor  is  a  verv  amiable  Ainpbjrtrion  :  he  has  preserved  bis 
Rshelsisian  appetite^  his  cellars  are  fal]«  and  bis  kitchen  sauoes 
aqaisite.        *        •        •        Ami  the  B^^^^nauld  Zotemge  sliil  ielk.*' 

We  now  approach  the  cousideration  of  a  critic  of  the  most 
refined  and  caltivated  ta»te  and  jadgmeot,  Gustave  Plaoche  of 
le  Bevue  des  Deux  Monde^  Wa  have  been  so  pleased  with 
Hireoourt's  appreciatioil  of  the  man  and  the  writer^  that  we 
shall  leave  the  field  free  to  his  handling  of  the  subject,  though 
the  stjle  is  rather  inflated. 

■*  If  there  be  a  legitimate  aristocracy  among  men,  it  is  doubtless 
the  aristocracy  of  talent.  Those  who  bear  on  their  foreheads  the 
sparkling  star  spoken  of  by  the  author  of  Paradise"  Lost, — poets, 
artists,  or  philosophers,  are  princes,  kings  or  emperors,  by  the 
diyine  right  of  genius. 

If  yon  have  gained  your  inscription  on  the  book  of  gold,  forget 
not  tbat  you  are  now  a  patrician  ;  above  all  thins3,  have  respect  for 
Toorself.  A  choice  spirit  is  no  more  A-ee  to  let  nimself  down  to  the 
level  of  brutish  degradation,  than  Caesar  to  become  a  histrion. 

As  you  belong  to  the  human  Irind,  you  may  probably  be  subject  to 
deflects,  vices,  and  passions ;  but,  corblen  t  aon't  take'pride  in  exhib- 
iting them.  Conceal  them  as  you  would  the  leprosy,  and  never, 
while  yon  live,  descend  to  cynicism.*  When  talent  draws  you  out 
from  the  crowd,  is  it  becominflr  that  you  should  inculcate  morality  in 
the  fashion  of  the  drunken  Helot,  when  exhibited  by  the  Spartans  to 
their  children  ?    A  thousand  times,  no  I 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  be  a  skilful  writer,  and  exhibit  a  pure,  cor- 
rect, and  elegant  style,  to  be  a  judicious  interpreter  of  art,  and  to 
possess  the  great  virtue  of  independence.     No  ;  we  must  have  more. 

Of  tlie  man  who  speaks  to,  or  instructs  l^e  crowd,  we  require  a 
great  heart,  a  lively  faith,  a  generous  spirit.  If  we  onl^  discover 
narshness,  egoism,  apathy,  brutal  sensuality,  we  recoil  with  horror, 
even  as  the  Spirtan  Youth,  in  presence  of  the  brutalized  slaves. 

These  reflections  naturally  arise  fkrom  consideration  of  the  person- 
al qualities,  and  the  manners  of  the  man,  whose  career  we  propose 
to  sketch.  And  now  we  hear  our  amiable  and  judicious  adversaries 
utter  shouts  of  triumph,  being  assured  of  catching  us  in  f\i11  contra- 
diction to  ourselves  ;  for  we  could  find  nothing  but  eulogiums  for 
0€rard  de  Nerval ;  and  surely  Gustave  Planche  is  not  more  culpable 
than  that  farorite  of  ours. 

*  The  Inaa  of  the  world  abstains  from  misconduct  and  meanness 
through  self-pride  ;  the  Christian,  through  obedience  and  love ; 
Mirecourt  is  Catholic  enough  to  be  aware  of  this  trubm — Cynicism 
among  our  Gallic  writers,  implies  depravity  of  character,  and  a  total 
want  of  the  love  of  God  or  our  neighbour. 
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Well  then,  gentlemen,  learn,  if  you  knew  it  not  before,  thatCkr&rd 
WB8  not  a  materialist.  He  descended  into  the  Vie  Bokime  through 
contempt  of  the  world,  and  the  pressure  of  social  wrongs,  without 
making  either  a  doctrine  or  a  system  of  his  physical  degradation. 

Gerard  had  not  the  pretension  either  to  instruct  his  confreres  or 
to  smart  them  with  his  magisterial  ferule.  His  soul,  candid,  pure,  in- 
offensive^  and  evermore  poetic,  hovered  above  the  slough,  as  the 
water-lily  on  the  surface  of  a  pool.  Those  who  saw  him  on  that  sin- 
gular way  along  which  folly  and  the  muse  conducted  him,  never  ex« 
perienoed  that  feeling  of  repulsion  or  disgust  with  which  others  af- 
fect us  in  their  abasement.  •  *  •       *     • 

Gustave  Planche  was  bom  in  Paris,  l6th  February,  1808.  His 
father  being  a  wealthy  apothecary  of  the  Ghauss6e  d*Antin.  *  *  His 
sun,who  was  destined  to  succeed  him, was  placed  in  a  preparatory  school 
for  the  College  Bourbon,  where  he  soon  distin^ished  himself  as  a 
most  intelligent  pupil,  and  a  decided  Afauvais  lujet,  A  grave  magis* 
trate  of  our  acquaintance  and  a  school-fellow  of  GFustave's,  cannot  jet 
refrain  from  roars  of  laughter  when  relatmg  some  of  his  early  exploits. 
Some  of  his  practical  jokes  consisted  in  throwing  ink  on  the  white 
pantaloons  of  his  victims,  sticking  pins,  head  downward,  in  their 
straw  bottomed  chairs,  cutting  brushes  and  sprinkling  their  sheets 
with  the  bristles.  On  one  occasion  he  kept  fifty-three  fleas  in  a  bottle 
for  five  days  under  the  condition  of  a  rigorous  fast,  and  set  all  at  liberty 
one  night  among  the  sheets  of  the  man  whom  he  delighted  to  torment. 
He  was  the  soul  of  every  conspiracy,  the  inventor  of  every  frolic,  a 
lighted-match  to  explode  disorder  on  every  side. 

Preluding  these  gastronomic  and  bacchic  feats  bv  which  his  future 
life  was  to  be  distinguished,  the  young  desciple  of  Comut  organised 
in  the  very  lecture -room,  and  under  a  seat  oi  the  gallery,  a  culinary 
apparatus  for  his  own  proper  use  and  comfort.  By  means  of  a  spirit- 
lamp  filched  from  the  paternal  laboratory,  a  tin  saucepan,  and  a 
coffee-pot,  he  cooked  an  infinity  of  delicacies,  and  consumed  them  in 
silence,  while  the  halting  tongue  of  the  lecturer  was  expounding 
Horace  or  Claudian.  His  comrades  to  the  right  and  left  acted  as 
accomplices,  and  masked  his  h&iterj^-de  cuisine*  It  was  needful  of 
course  to  offer  them  a  portion  of  the  feast — this  was  done  by  the 
sighing  Gustave  on  the  most  niggardly  scale. 

But  one  thing  grieved  our  pupil  cook,  viz.,  the  inability  of  varying 
his  ordinary  to  his  taste.  To  be  condemned  every  day  that  God 
made,  to  chocolate,  or  eggs  in  their  shell ;  to  be  obliged  to  drink 
black  coffee  or  mulled  wine,  became  at  least  insupportable.  He  re- 
turned to  the  school  one  holiday  evening,  and,  blindfolding  the  porter, 
introduced  a  flask  of  Old  Cognac  into  the  premises.  <  At  last,'  said 
he  to  himself,  *  1  will  have  the  pleasure  of^tastine  punch.'  He  had 
reckoned  without  the  treacherous  flame  of  the  burning  suirit. 
The  professor,  though  half  blind,  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  blue  blaze; 
and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  flask,  lamp,  coffee-pot,  and  all  were 
confiscated.  Our  illicit  distiller  was  put  under  arrest  for  eight  days 
on  brehd  and  water :  His  stomach  retains  to  this  day,  a  disagree- 
able recollection  of  his  mischance. 
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Maoj  other  misdeeds  of  the  joang  and  dissipated  Gusta^e  re- 
muned  anpanished. 

Among  his  school-mates  there  was  one^  whose  sharp  and  discordant 
fdce  tortured  the  ears  of  his  class.  By  virtue  of  his  won- 
derfnl  powers  of  imitation,  our  hero  succeeded  in  counterfeiting 
hii  detestable  accents  and  tones,  and  naturally  resolved  to  turn  his 
aqmsitioD  to  profit.  A  treaty  was  concluded.  Planche  stipulated  a 
Itf^  subvention  of  cakes,  sugar-almonds,  and  delicacies  of  every 
kind  (the  contracting  party  being  son  of  a  confectioner),  and  pro- 
Bis«d  bis  friend,  that  in  return  he  would  exonerate  him  for  the 
^ce  of  one  entire  secular  year  from  learning  a  lesson  of  any  kind 
vli^rer.  The  treaty  was  scrupulously  fulfilled  on  one  side  and  the 
othfr. 

When  the  teacher  called  out  the  son  of  the  seller  of  sweet 
itoff,  and  requested  him  to  recite  from  memory,  a  tirade  from 
Gonieille,  or  some  verses  of  Lucan,  the  barking  young  lad  arose, 
opened  his  mouth,  and  continued  moving  his  lips  without  uttering  a 
»and.  Behind  him,  his  voice,  stuttering  or  muttering  in  the  usual 
node  of  pupils,  recited,  or  rather  read  the  passage  required. 

The  imitation  was  so  perfect,  that  the  whole  class,  except  those  in 
the  immediate  vicinity,  were  deceived  as  well  as  the  teacher.  The 
iccompUces  attained  the  vacation  without  a  single  check  ;  one  not 
bring  committed  a  solitary  sentence  to  memorv,  the  other  receiving 
and  enjoying  in  kind,  the  revenue  acquired  by  his  industry.  Mean- 
time, our  hero,  notwithstanding  these  rogueries  suggested  by  his 
gastronomic  propensities,  made  good  progress  in  his  studies.  He 
fcved  the  Latin  poet?  nearly  as  much  as  strawberry  tarts,  and  enjoyed 
Eoripides  while  taking  his  sugar  almonds  to  his  chocolate,  or  un- 
eoTering  jam  pots  ;  so  that  at  the  end  of  a  year  so  improving  to  his 
mind,  and  so  comfortable  to  his  stomach,  he  carried  off  numerous 
prizes.  Through  joy  at  his  success  he  made  such  a  hearty  supper, 
that  he  kept  his  bed  for  the  next  forty-eight  hours.'* 

His  father  intending  him  as  his  saccessor  gets  his  name  in- 
serted among  the  students  at  the  school  of  pharmacy,  but  he 
employs  the  chief  part  of  his  time  visiting  the  Louvre,  pas- 
sionttely  studying  the  antiques,  admiring  the  old  masters, 
spelling  through  the  great  book  of  art;  seeing,  judging, 
reasoning,  forming  his  own  decision  without  looking  for  one 
ready  made,  in  Winckleman  or  the  learned  Jesuit  Lanzi.  He 
also  studied  cotemporary  art  in  the  ateliers,  smoking  cigars  with 
the  adepts  great  and  small  amid  the  haw-haws  of  broad  jokes 
and  grotesque  Mcies.  So  while  he  spent  his  hours  with  Gerard, 
Bros,  Pradier,  Delacroix,  &c.,  his  father  fancied  him  in  the 
depths  of  the  school-laboratory,  "  questioning  a  retort,  or 
Wlding  a  consultation  with  an  alembic/'  On  paying  a  tardy 
nsit  to  the  school,  he  found  his  son's  name  totally  **  unbe- 
known "  in  that  locality.  A  frightful  scene  ensued ;  the 
2b 
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apothecary  drove  out  the  prodigal  sou,  and  gave  him  his  male- 
diction. 

Gustavo  took  all  his  best  clothes^  sold  them  to  ^  fripier  in 
the  neighbourhood^  put  on  his  used  garments,  soiled  and  tore 
them  in  strips ;  and  thus  bedecked,  passed  and  repassed  his 
father's  shop,  enjoying  the  supposed  charitable  obsen'ations 
of  the  neighbours,  and  his  wrathful  parent's  mortification. 
About  the  twentieth  turn,  he  knocked  up  against  an  individual 
who  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter  on  recognising  him. 

"  Ob,  mercy  I**  cried  ont  the  passenger,  *<  are  you  posing  for  Beli- 
Murius  ?  Virtue  of  my  life  J  what  superb  rags !  or  are  you  going  to 
set  up  an  opposition  shop  to  the  poor  of  the  Bioetre  (Ricourt^was  tDe 
speaker)  ?*'  And  as  Bicourt  had  confessed  many  prodigal  sons  in  hia 
time,  he  now  beard  the  confession  of  Qustave,  whose  acquaintance 
be  bad  made  among  the  painters. 

He  made  no  concealment  of  his  mischance. 

*  Good*'  said  Bicourt :  *  is  that  all  ?  cheer  up :  I  will  take  you 
under  my  patronage ;  come  write  for  the  Artistep  and  be  a  '  man  of 
letters :'  you  are  already  provided  with  the  costume.'  <  Famous 
idea  1  I  accept  the  offer,'  said  Plancbe.  *  Accept  I  to  be  sure  you  do. 
You  will  roll  in  gold :  five  francs  per  page,  and  the  page  has  only 
two  columns.  Eh !  Uiat*s  respectable  1  think.  Take  heart  of  grace 
and  knock  me  off  an  article.' 

Twenty  four  hours  after,  Planche  brought  him  twelve  or  fifteen 
pages  containing  his  first  literarv  attempt.  <  Bravo  !  bravissimo  !' 
cried  the  chief  editor  of  L*Artute  after  reading  the  lucubration. 
*  Oh,  ho !  here  are  ideas  ..^new  and  superior  ideas.  Where  have  you 
stolen  so  much  wit,  saying  nothing  of  the  originality,  the  chic,*  and 
the  style  ?  My  stars  I  I  have  made  a  valuable  acquisition :  FU  not 
part  with  you  in  haste.' 

But  O us tave  parted  from  Bicourt.  He  entered  into  the  service 
of  Buloz  of  the  Revue  dee  Deux  Mondee  by  the  friendly  intervention 
of  Count  Alfred  de  Vigny,  and  wrote  an  account  of  the  JExpoeition 
of  1831. 

His  articles  at  once  attracted  great  attention  At  the  first  effort, 
Gustave  Planche  had  the  courage  to  take  his  place  on  the  bench  of 
criticism  as  sovereigpn  judge.  Never  did  criticism  exhibit  more  logic» 
more  taste,  more  intelligence.     Under  the  new  pen>  she  clearly  de- 

*  An  untranslatable  word,  implying  amon^  other  things,  **  the  Glass 
of  Fashion  and  the  Mould  of  Form,"  the  wit  of  Bev.  Sydney  Smith, 
and  Beau  BrummelPs  taste  in  neck-cloths.  When  you  hear  a  per- 
son whose  studies  have  not  ezteDded  to  **  Alison  on  Taste**  say  '*  that's 
the  ticket,"  you  may  be  sure  that  he  has  an  intuitive  grasp  of  the  idea. 
We  have  heard  a  man  of  talent  equal  to  Bicourt's  at  all  events,  give 
utterance  to  the  expresbion,  *' that*s  the  cheese,*'  Pronounce  the 
last  c  in  the  French  word,  soft,  and  the  sounds  are  nearly  alike. 
It  is  an  odd  coincidence. 
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Doostrated  the   soundness  of  each  judgmenti  and  expressed  herself 
ia  pare  and  correct  language.       •  •  •  •  • 

Ht  next  tried  the  province  of  literary  criticism,  a  hundred  times 
iBOK  slipperj  and  steep  than  the  other.  This  time  agmn  he 
was  sainted  nsMster  ;  and  the  ignoble  complaints  of  the  enrious  were 
Boon  stifled  in  the  universal  applause  that  followed.  Thus  Oustave 
Pknche  took  possession  of  the  eatirtd  domain  of  criticism  ;  and  oon- 
tioiwd  to  pass  under  review,  accoirding  to  the  chance  of  production 
or  his  own  c^rice«  the  works  of  artists,  of  poets,  and  of  musicians. 
Ai  be  proceeded  en  his  wa/»  he  acquired  a  greater  solidity  of  judg- 
veoty  a  wonderful  degree  of  sagacity,  and  an  extreme  acuteness  of 
uiljsis. 

The  greAt  utertt  of  Planehe  consists  in  haviikg  comptehended  and 
jailed  better  than  any  other,  geniuses  the  most  opposite  in  character  t 
to  have  scanned  so  justly^  he  must  have  looked  from  a  point  of  view 
hr  above  his  subject.  It  is  not  the  quality  of  an  ordinary  spirit  to 
plsce  itself  80  naturally  at  this  exact  point  of  view,  and  not  be  set 
erong  by  the  deceptive  mifi^  of  the  prejudices  and  passions  of  the 
aomeat.  The  diapason  of  the  instrument  must  be  unerritig  mid 
eorrect,  when  ao  few  false  notes  have  escaped,  among  the  infernal 
ebsrivari  of  the  quarrels  of  the  schools. 

When  Planche  speaks  of  the  beauties  of  music — beauties  so  vague, 
10  fleeting,  so  difficult  to  be  expressed  in  orditiary  language,  the  neat, 
eorteet,  and  llttpid  turn  of  his  sentences  is  wondet*ful  in  its  way.  In 
crtticisro,  as  well  of  art  as  of  literature,  Oustave  Planche  is  mastet ; 
wd  all  the  Janins  of  the  world  do  not  reach  his  instep. 

Still  we  protest  formally  asrainst  some  of  his  decisions.  When  he 
exalta  Andrd  Ghinier,  the  Abb6  Pr^ost*  M erimie,  VilleiH^iiiilii,  Utiles 
Sandcwit  we  join  in  his  enthusiasm  |  but  When  he  declares  George 
Sand,  the  first  moralist  of  the  agOi  our  conscience  revolts  iq^inst  the 
UMphemy.        •  •  •  • 

QiuBtave  Planche,  we  repeat»  is  a  tr«e  naster  in  criticism,  but  be  is 
the  genuine  child  of  the  age,  imbued  #ith  the  gro veiling  instincts  of 
materialian,  the  blind  lover  and  idolater  of  plastic  f<ftta  and  beauty. 
Ke  qkiritn^  idea  ever  issues  from  bis  judgment*  othevwise  so  accu- 
rate  and  preette.  Of  what  importaliee  are  Godi  the  soul,  eternity, 
to  him  ?  fables  and  bagatelles.  Such  things  are  not  to  M.  Planche's 
taste." 

Planche  ia  accused  of  injastice  towards  Victor  Hugo>  tlia 
Magnus  Apollo  of  £agene  da  Mireoourt :  be  giv^s  this  specU 
men  of  his  bad  feeling  and  warped  judgment.  In  a  critique 
of  Planche's  on  Victor  Hugo,  were  these  Words. 

«*  The  life  of  this  man  is  only  a  long  serieft  of  obsttnatd  errors.  The 
worst  informed  on  literary  matters  are  aware,  that  the  author  of 
Nvire  Dame  de  Paris^  considers  himself  exempt  from  study  by  the 
strength  of  his  genius ;  but  they  are  not  at  all  disposed  to  accept  this 

Setension.     Scieiice  is  unattainable,  without  study;    and  if  Victor 
ngo  is  determined  to  draw  all  from  himself,  he  tiaust  make  up  his 
mind  to  meet  the  disdain  of  the  public." 
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Mirecourt  makes  this  reply  : — 

*<  Never  was  venom  more  undeserved  inflicted  by  a  critic's  sting : 
never  did  a  blow  fall  so  wide  of  its  object.  On  the  contrary^  the  least 
instructed  know,  that  the  erudition  of  the  author  of  Notre  Dame  is 
most  extensive  and  profound,  far  surpassing  that  of  the  most  encyclo- 
pedic head  of  the  age,        •  •  •  • 

Some  officious  friends  shewed  Victor  these  articles  in  the  Revue  de9 
Deux  Idondes.  '  What  can  we  do/  said  the  poet.  *Planche  came  to 
me  one  evening  in  a  frightful  pair  of  worn-out  shoes  :  I  gave  him  a 
pair  of  old  boots.  You  always  make  an  enemy  of  the  man  to  whom 
you  give  your  old  boots.' " 

HinU  are  thrown  out  that  St.  Beuve  and  Planche  had  not 
advanced  in  the  catechism  as  far  as  the  decalogne,  and  that  they 
were  consequently  not  aware  of  the  law  respecting  their  neigh- 
bour's wife,  to  wit,  Madame  Victor  Hugo^  or  wilfully  broke 
through  it  in  intention.  The  lady  was  so  cruel  as  to  despise  their 
tender  avowals,  but  she  is  accused  of  having  asked  Mr.  Planche, 
how  was  he  off  for  shirts  ?  a  biting  affront  when  his  uncleanly 
habits  were  taken  into  account.  Mirecourt  defends  her  like  a  true 
knight.  He  asserts  that  she  was  incapable  of  using  the  words 
without  great  provocation,  but  considers  the  question  as  a  fair 
reprisal  for  Planche's  purposed  breach  of  hospitality  and  the 
ninth  commandment. 

**  Qustave's family  and  relatives  completely  threw  him  off,  from  the 
period  of  his  entering  the  literary  life.  Thej  could  not  even  pro- 
nounce his  name  unless  in  a  tone  of  reproach  and  hatred. 

Either  through  a  desire  to  annoy  them,  or  to  imitate  in  every- 
thing the  philosopher  of  Sinope,  Gustave  wears  abominable  clothes, 
and  never  washes  his  hands.  Those  who  knew  him  before  this  meta- 
morphose, affirm  him  to  have  been  a  young  man  of  distinguished  ap« 
pearance,  enhancing  by  an  aristocratic  manner  and  perfect  good 
taste  in  dress,  the  advantages  of  a  fine  shape  and  expressive  coun- 
tenance." 

Our  qritic  having  praised  Indiana  to  the  skies^  Mme.  Sand 
would  iienetrate  into  his  dirty  den  (even  in  his  prosperous  days 
he  did  not  affect  respectable  lodgings)^  Hotel  de  Jean  Jacques 
Bousseau,  Rue  des  Cordiers.  Being  attired  as  a  student, 
Mons.  George  was  allowed  to  pass  unmolested. 

Hear  how  she  speaks  of  her  partial  critic. 

''I  am  under  particular  obligations  as  artist,  to  M.  Oustave 
Planche,  a  spirit  essentially  critical,  but  of  the  highest  elevation  of 
thought.  He  rendered  me  the  greatest  service,  not  only  by  obliffiog 
tne  by  his  friendly  railleries,  to  study  my  own  language,  which*  I  at 
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fint  irrot«  vith  extreme  negligence^  but  also  becanae  I  learned  much 
from  his  conversation,  which  possessed  indeed  little  variety,  but  was 
of  a  substantial  character  and  of  a  remarkable  lucidity.  His  ac- 
^Dtance,  however,  surrounded  me  with  enmities  and  bitter  ran- 
cours. 

All  those  whom  Planche  had  wounded  with  tongue  or  pen,  im- 
puted to  me  as  a  crime,  to  receive  him  at  my  house  when  they  were 
cf  the  party  ;  and  I  was  threatened  with  a  complete  desertion  of  my 
frieods  of  an  older  date,  who  insisted  that  they  ought  not  to  be 
ncrificed  to  a  new  acquaintance." 

Geoi^  Sand  in  her  MSnunrea  de  ma  vie,  and  Balzac  in  one 
of  his  novels^  have  involved  the  intimacy  of  the  two  literati  in 
5ach  a  cloud  of  woven  air,  and  enveloped  it  in  such  a  net  work 
of  vords^  words,  words^  that  to  get  a  correct  idea  of  the  rise, 
and  progre:is,  and  dissolution  of  the  intimacy  would  be 
a  task  on  a  par  with  that  in  the  household  story,  where  the 
hero  seeks  his  lost  needle  in  a  cock  of  hay.'* 

*  TbroQgh  dint  of  reading  volume  after  volume,  correcting'proofs, 
sod  essaying  to  cool  with  alcoholic  beverages,  his  blood  overheated 
vith  study,  his  sight  was  affected  so  far  as  to  oblige  the  faculty  to 
prescribe  the  most  absolute  repose.  'Repose,  indeed!'  cried  he; 
*  what  pleasant  gentlemen  are  your  physicians !  llest  to  a  man  who 
must  labour,  if  he  intends  to  live!* 

He  was  absolutely  in  the  same  situation  as  the  poor  creatures,  who 
avail  themselves  of  the  gratuitous  consultations  held  at  hospitals,  and 
to  whom  the  facetious  doctors  prescribe  a  generous  Uiet  washed  down 
by  wine  of  Bourdeaux. 

Very  opportunely  for  Oustave,  he  just  then  came  by  a  legacy  of 
irom  seventy-five  to  eighty  thousand  francs.  Without  delaying  to 
entrust  his  money  to  a  notary,  or  buy  stock  and  live  on  the  interest, 
be  filled  his  pocket  book  with  bank  notes,  and  departed  post-haste  tor 
Italy,  and  there  abode  for  seven  delightful  years. 

He  paid  his  respects  to  all  the  monuments,  visited  all  the  museums, 
never  read  a  line,  but  noted  down  every  evening  the  impressions  of 
the  day. 

Under  the  lovely  skies  of  Florence  and  Naples,  he  improved  him- 
self in  the  science  of  doing  nothingy  ate.  and  drank  his  crowns  in  the 
guise  of  the  finest  viands  and  liquors,  never  gave  himself  the  trouble 
of  purchasing  even  the  g^ost  of  a  body  coat,  and  finally  the  last  pieces 
in  his  purse  were  only  waiting  to  be  put  in  the  melting  pot.  Some 
early  religious  impressions  latterly  awakened  by  the  splendour  and 
the  poetry  of  worship  in  the  Italian  Churches,  now  resumed  their 
ancient  power,  and  he  faithfully  discharged  his  christian  duties — for 
six  weeks." 

"  1  will  become  a  religious,"  said  he ;  *•  I  will  court  voluntary 
solitude;  1  will  be  free  from  the  harassing  task  of  toiling  for 
mere  subsistence,  and  I  will  buve  leisure  for  literary  com- 
positigu." 
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'*  Whftt  hiQ<)^red  tb^  execution  of  this  laudable  design  ?  Bacchq« 
and  a  certain  heathen  goddess*  both  of  whom  were  in  Els  confidence, 
could  alone  reveal  the  secret.  Our  man  returned  to  Paris,  and 
Buluz  received  him  with  open  arms. 

The  first  apparition  of  Gustavo  at  the  Cafe  Momas*  in  his  indes  • 
cribable  costumcj  raised  the  enthusiasm  of  its  frequenters  even  to  a 
pitch  of  delirium.  All  its  idlers  and  literary  va^abonds^  the  ver^ 
cream  of  Bohemia  received  him  in  triumph  in  the  midst  of  a  charivaris 
which  waked  up  the  echoes  in  the  neighbouring  old  Basilic  of  Saint 
Oermain-rAuxerrois.  A  Bohemian  poet  seizins  on  Planche's  venerable 
and  greasy  hat,  then  and  there  improvised  a  lofty  ode  on  the  subject 
of  that  famous  head-covering.  Planohe  looked  on  these  outpourings 
of  feeling  with  the  greatestnenignity,  and  drank  like  a  hero  of  the 
Iliad.     Next  day  he  resumed  the  usual  routine  of  former  years. 

When  the  celebrated  Critic  has  money  in  his  purse,  hear  how  he 
spends  his  day.  He  engages  a  coach  in  the  evening,  and  it  is  at  his 
door  punctuaaW  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning.  At  nine>  be  riaes  and 
pays  a  visit  to  his  friends  the  painters  or  sculptors.  At  eleven,  he  is 
set  down  at  a  restaurant's  in  vogue»  where  he  first  orders  seven  or 
cigbt  glasses  of  Absinth  or  Vermuthi  to  give  the  satisfactory  tone  to 
his  stomach.  He  then  breakfiista  in  a  style  more  than  coi»fortab]e, 
and  pays  his  bill  amounting  to  twenty-five  or  thirty  francs.  He  then 
gets  into  his  voiture,  and  takes  a  turn  among  other  artists  of  bis 
acquaiotanee.  At  six  o'clock  he  alights  at  the  CafS  de  Paris. 
Having  made  a  preparation  for  the  digeetiv«  organs,  similar  to  that 
of  the  morning,  he  orders  succulent  viands*  and  wines  of  th^  best 
quality.  The  expense  of  the  dinner  varies  from  fifty  to  sixty  francs. 
His  coach  then  eonveys  him  to  the  baictm  of  th«  opera  or  the  orchestra 
of  the  Theatre  Fran^ais,  At  midnight  he  hands  forty  franca  to  his 
driver,  climbs  to  his  garret,  and  goes  to  sleep  with  the  contented 
feelings  which  Titus  would  experience  on  attch  an  oecaaion,  saying 
after  his  example,  '  Behold  a  day  well  spent.'  At  the  Exhibition 
he  has  been  frequentlv  seen,  oily  in  faoe  and  figure,  striving  to 
walk  in  shoes  down  at  heel,  wearing  an  abominable  ahirt,  a  coat  with 
greasy  collar,  an  impracticable  hat,  and  a  pantaloons  torn  aqd 
fringed  at  the  bottom. 

Being  once  invited  to  dine  with  a  celebrated  Mtreefl*  Anais  or 
Mme.  Dorval,  he  arrived  before  the  company.  '  My  goodaess ! 
Planche,'  cried  the  hostess,  *  what  a  figure  you  cut  \  Go  take  a 
bath  I  beg ;  here  is  a  ticket^'  He  returned  in  an  hour's  tme  as 
clean  as  when  he  set  out.  *  You  uuhappy  man,  you  have  not  taken 
the  bath.'    'By  my  faith,  I  have.*    'Look  at  your  handa.'    'Ah 

*  See  our  article  on  Murger's  Vie  de  Boh^me  irzsv  quabtbrlt 
REVIEW,  No.  XX.  for  scenes  at  the  Cafi  Momun*  The  author  himself  is 
typified  by  Rodolphe  in  that  work. 

t  The  translator  humbly  acknowledges  his  ignorance  of  the  ingre- 
dients of  these  spirituous  liquors,  and  of  their  English  names,  if  they 
happen  to  have  any  other  than  Wormwood  wine. 
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that  is  because  I  had  a  book  while  in  tho  water.'  This  he  looked  on 
as  a  most  Talid  excuse.  Exteriorly  and  interiorly  he  holds  water  in 
the  most  profound  detestation.  •  •  •  • 

In  times  of  scarcity  he  never  approaches  a  caf  S  ;  he  lives  on  bread 
and  ciieese,  or  resorts  to  a  labourers*  eating  house.  At  this  period  he 
works  with  extreme  ardor,  and  is  to  be  found  only  at  museums  or 
at  libraries.  As  soon  as  his  diligence  has  put  some  money  in  his 
pocket,  he  selects  a  new  cafe,  and  resumes  his  Gargantuan  existence. 

He  keeps  his  address  »  secret  from  all  his  acquaintances,  less 
through  shame  than  a  desire  to  enjoy  solitude.  If  he  is  obliged  to 
accept  the  arm  of  a  friend  when  returning  home  at  night,  he  alwavs 
dismisses  him  before  they  arrive  at  the  street  where  he  lives.  If  ne 
observes  himself  watched,  he  turns  off  in  a  contrary  direction. 

A  facetious  painter  once  amnsed  himself  making  him  pace  the  flags 
till  3  o'clock  ID  the  morning  But  Planche  held  out  like  a  hero, 
walked  his  tormentor  off  bis  legs,  and  finally  succeeded  in  gaining 
kb  dormitory  unseen.  It  was  a  long  time  supposed  that  he  slept  in 
the  opcD  air  at  the  crossings  of  the  public  promenades ;  and  himself 
rather  encouraged  the  general  impression.  <  Where  do  you  lie  at 
night 7'  said  some  one.  '  I  do  not  lie  down  at  all ;  I  perch.*  '  And 
where,  may  I  ask?'    '  Champs- Elysees,  third  tree  on  the  right.' 

When  our  hero  changes  his  address,  all  his  moveables  are  conveyed 
away  in  his  hat:  this  circumstance  exempts  him  from  employing 
commissionnaireSf  a  race  addicted  to  blabbing. 

One  of  bis  new  landlords  of  whom  he  bad  just  rented  a  furnished 
room,  lost  all  courage  when  he  found  his  stock  of  linen  represented 
bv  three  collars.  '  Sir,'  said  be  very  naively,  *  willyou  do  ine  the 
pleasure  of  mentioning  where  are  your  shirts?*  '  Will  you  do  me 
the  pleasure,'  answered  Planche,  *  of  explaining  for  what  object  peo- 
ple wear  shirts  ?  Is  it  not  for  the  sole  purpose  of  exhibiting  their 
collars  ?     Behold  three  very  neat  ones,  and  be  satisfied.' 

The  more  he  advances  in  years,  the  less  he  is  disposed  to  endure 
the  arbitrary  will  of  Buloz.  Sometimes  he  gets  vexed  and  dismisses 
his  employer :  then  buch  is  his  apathy  that  he  makes  no  application 
elsewhere,  and  is  dying  of  hunger  by  inches.  The  last  time  they  fell 
out  was  in  the  micist  of  a  rigorous  winter;  and  Planche  was  often 
met  in  the  streets  with  a  torn  grey  hat,  a  strip  of  pocket  handker- 
chief for  a  cravat,  a  paletot  of  very  light  stuff  with  vent  holes  innu- 
merable,  end  his  feet  in  shoes  unprovided  i^rith  soles.  But  Buloz 
always  comes  to  the  rescue. 

He  has  need  of  Planche  to  keep  in  check,  some  high  and  mighty 
personages  who  patronise  the  shop,  and  whose  pretensions  wound  his 
eensequeoces  at  times.  For  these,  Qustave  is  a  genuine  head  of 
Medosa.  So  now  and  then  be  gives  him  leave  to  go  and  break  win- 
dows. 

Planche  is  afflicted  with  feeble  sight.  His  health  is  failing  day  by 
day,  and  his  wretchedness  becomes  more  intense :  he  wears  the  same 
style  of  clothes  as  in  days  of  yore. 

A  person  was  telling  Charles  Nodier  how  an  enraged  romanticist 
(PhuKhe  was  a  zealous  classicist)  fell  on  the  critic  ot  the  Hevue  des 
DeuT  diamdes  one  evening  at  the  corner  of  a  street,  and  trashed  him 
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unmercifully.  *  Thank  goodness/  said  the  author  of  La  Fie  auz 
Miettes,  '  that  Gustave's  coat  has  at  last  got  what  it  sadly  wanted,  a 
good  brushing.' 

At  different  epochs  he  has  reviewed  almost  all  the  cotemporary  liter- 
ature in  pieces  of  incontestible  worth.  Their  titles  in  collection*  are 
La  Poesie,  U  Theatre,  et  /e  Boman  Contemporaires — Les  Royantet 
Lilteraires — De  VEtat  du  Theatre  en  France—Les  Amitiis  Litterairet 
— Moralite  de  la  Poesie — De  la  Critique  Fran^aise — De  la  Langne 
Franfoise,  &c. 

Gustave  Planche  is  never  niggardly  of  praise  (when  deserved),  and 
never  condemns  without  cause^  that  is  to  say*  without  a  cause  which 
to  us  often  appears  insufficient,  but  perfectly  conclusive  to  himself. 
He  is  the  reverse  of  a  venal  critic.  His  lodgings  are  never  seen  en- 
cumbered with  rich  spoils,  won  at  the  pen's  point  from  theatrical 
kings  and  queens,  or  other  vain  imbeciles  who  are  in  such  terror  of 
the  gruff  voice  of  the  press.  He  has  never  learned  to  chaunt,  there- 
fore  much  will  be  forgiven  to  him.  His  chief  defect  is  his  forced 
sympathy  with  Buloz  in  his  literary  likings  and  dislikings  :  still  he 
sometimes  kicks  against  the  traces. 

One  day  he  presented  a  scathing  article  on  Alexander  Dumas. 
Every  sentence  was  a  whip  stroke  r  the  insolent  Scapin  of  literature 
wr.s  literally  cut  away  to  a  thread. 

'  My  dear  fellow,'  said  Buloz  ;  '  Dumas  writes  with  us.  I  never 
fire  on  my  own  people ;  modify  the  article.'  '  This  is  the  way  I 
modify  it,'  said  Planche,  throwing  the  manuscript  into  the  fire.  The 
act  was  the  more  heroic,  as  he  was  at  the  moment  in  absolute  des- 
titution. It  was  in  November,  and  his  pantaloons  were  of  the  lightest 
description  of  Summer  wear. 

It  would  be  natural  to  suppose,  from  the  majestic  movement 
of  Dr.  Johnson's  sentences,  and  the  accurate  adjustment  of 
their  parts  to  each  other,  that  composition  cost  him  much 
labor,  while  in  reality  it  required  not  much  more  than  a  mere 
exertion  of  his  thinking  powers.  Mirecourt  makes  the  same 
remark  concerning  the  ample  form  and  the  harmony  of  Gustave 
Pianche's  periods,  adding  that  no  living  writer  composes  with 
greater  eaae  to  himself. 

'*  Louis  Napoleon  has  a  high  esteem  for  the  critical  talent  of 
Gustave  Planche.  His  cabioet  is  never  without  a  copy  of  the  Rsvue 
deiD-iix  Monden  open  at  one  of  his  articles. 

Immediately  after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  he  wrote  to  our 
hero,  inviting  him  to  select  any  office  he  pleased  in  the  '  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Fine  Arts,*  even  thechiefnianagement,  if  it  suited  him. 
Planche  considered  that  if  he  took  office  he  should  change  his  life, 
renounce  his  liberty,  wash  his  hands,  and  wear  stiff  new  clothes.  He 
thanked  the  Emperor  and  declined  the  Imperial  favor. 

A  personage  high  in  the  department  bitterly  complained  one  day  to 
Buloz  of  the  remarks  of  Planche  on  the  public  works  then  in  course 
of  execution.  '  Have  a  care  sir,'  said  Buloz  ;  'His  Majesty  sets  great 
value  on  his  opinions.'    He  paid  a  visit  at  once  to  the  critic,  and 
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MotioDed  the  circmnstance.  Oastave  arose  from  hit  sick  bed,  took 
tbt  Emperor's  letter  from  a  drawer,  and  read  it  out  for  him.  *  When 
TOO  see  this  gentleman  atfaio/  said  he,  '  tell  him  that  I  could  occupj 
kU  office  to-morrow  if  I  chose.' 

This  man  who  despises  official  salary,  and  ease,  continues  to  labor 
ffftbe  public,  and  for  art.  On  the  occasion  of  the  Uitivsrsal 
BiHiBETnoH,  be  wrote  a  series  of  truly  superior  articles.  Still  the 
ame  certainty  of  judgment,  the  same  profound  knowledge,  the 
same  masterly,  simple,  and  pure  style.  Recently  he  has  resumed  the 
fcnsideration  of  the  works  of  the  great  sculptor  whom  France  has 
jttit  lost,  David  Angers.'* 

8ae  and  Planche  were  living  men  when  their  biographies 
vere  sketched.  The  reader  being  aware  thai  both  have  gone 
to  their  accounts,  would  probably  find  Mirecourt's  handling 
ill-timed  and  too  severe,  if  he  did  not  keep  the  other  fact  before 
tim,  while  reading  the  article.  Undisguised  dislike  towards 
Sue,  is  all  along  apparent,  while  great  respect  for  the  critical 
[«)wer9,  and  contempt  for  the  sensual  habits  of  Planche,  are 
equally  evident^  It  will  do  no  harm  to  such  of  our  jounger 
readers  as  have  got  through  the  Mysteries  (taking  for  granted 
that  Ihej  have  never  scraped  acquaintance  with  the  Jew),  and 
who  are  disposed  from  the  apparent  goodness  of  the  autlior's 
hearty  to  go  the  whole  waj  with  him  in  his  moral  and  social 
projects — ^it  will  do  no  harm,  we  repeal,  to  be  made  acquainted 
vith  his  manner  of  life  as  shown  above,  and  to  be  reminded 
how  oDwise  it  would  be  to  expect  pure  and  refreshing  waters 
from  such  a  muddy  and  unhealthy  source* 

It  is  diflScult  to  conceive  how  such  sound  judgment,  and 
loftiness  of  thought,  and  pure  taste,  could  be  united  to  such 
grovelling  propensities  as  held  the  mastery  in  the  case  of 
Piaflche.  Our  own  Goldsmith  may  be  quoted  to  us  as  another 
striking  instance ;  boi  there  are  many  differences.  If  the  purest 
good  nature  and  feeling  prevail  in  his  writings,  they  were  also 
evinced  in  his  prodigal  generosity.  If  bis  morals  were  not 
correct,  his  debts  unpaid,  and  if  his  life  generally  was  not  a 
model  for  imitation,  and  if  the  spirit  and  character  of  his 
writings  inculcate  a  conduct  the  reverse  of  his  own,  he  was 
still  DO  hypocrite.  He  loved  and  revered  everything  that  ia 
good  and  excellent  in  its  nature,  but  strength  of  resolve  was 
wanted  ;  and  he  was  not  proof,  during  these  hours  when  the 
sooTs  sentinels  are  not  at  their  post,  to  the  seductions  of 

*  In  the  Illwnoru  of  Literaiure,  Irish  Qdartbrlt  Brtikw, 
No.  xxi.  there  are  a  few  satirical  allusions  to  this  Artist's  manner. 
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socialitj,  the  pleesares  of  the  table,  and  the  irregnlaritieB  to 
which  they  are  preludes.  In  his  thinking  moments  he  felt  the 
evil  effects  of  his  weakness  of  purpose ;  and  would  warn  his 
readers  of  the  snares  from  which  he  had  the  wish  but  not  the 
force  to  free  himself.  And  if  his  writings  are  pore,  and  tend 
to  make  us  in  love  with  all  virtues,  prudence  in  particular, 
thej  were  the  genuine  and  natural  emanations  of  his  head  and 
heart  at  the  moment  of  composition. 

Planche's  was  altogether  a  senstial  nature^  and  consequently 
fully  disposed  to  all  the  agreeable  impressions  received  through 
the  medium  of  the  senses.  Hence  his  love  of  meressthetic 
art9,  and  the  pure  taste  acquired  in  the  daily  contemplation  of 
their  finest  productions.  He  deserves  no  more  credit  for  his 
knowledge  and  taste  in  this  department^  than  the  lark  does 
for  springing  into  the  air^  and  singing  his  song  of  joy  on  a 
fine  Summer  morning. 

We  proceed  to  some  incidents  in  Balzac's  career^  repeating 
that  our  critic's  estimation  of  him  must  be  taken  at  a  discount, 
for  there  is  throughout  his  sketchy  a  strong  leaven  of  personal 
liking  for  his  subject. 

•«  Honors  de  BeIsao  waa  born  in  Tours,  20th  May,  1799,  in  tiie 
boose  of  the  i2«#  ImpmaU  which  bears  the  No.  46.  ^  •  *  * 
The  young  Honore  grew  up  along  with  two  charming  young  girls 
bis  sisters,  whose  amusements  he  would  not  condescend  to  share,  so 
absorbed  was  he  from  his  earlj  years,  with  a  precocious  in^iration 
which    continually   carried   him    off  into  the    world  of   dreams. 

Mme.  Balsao,  concerned  to  aee  a  child  so  young  subject  to  such 
abstractions,  bouffht  him  some  toys,  but  bo  only  selected  a  fiddle. 
He  seized  on  it  with  joy,  and  exercised  his  bow  from  morning  till 
night,  crying  out  from  time  to  time  to  his  elder  sister  Laura,  '  Oh ! 
how  beautiful !'  But  when  she  complained  of  her  tars  being  flayed 
by  it,  he  retreated  to  the  wood*  and  was  found  two  hours  after,  rasping 
the  catgut,  with  bis  eyes  oast  upward«  and  streaming  down  tears  of 
delighU"* 

At  five  years  of  age  he  read  the  Scriptures^  and  lost  himself 
with  ecstasy  in  their  mysterious  depths.  He  read  every  book 
he  could  lay  bands  on  before  bis  departure  for  college ;  he  read 
every  book  in  the  coUegei  dictionaries  included ;  be  contrived 
to  be  frequentlj^  confined  fen*  negligence,  and  read  in  his  prison ; 
**  Seated  at  the  feast  of  knowledge,  he  swallowed  wbde  librarietiy 
but  than  came  the  difficulty  of  digestion/'     After  some  days 

*  Several  circumstances  of  his  youth  are  recorded  in  his  novel, 
<«  Ia$  Lambert:* 
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fpoil  ak  home  iu  «  kind  of  wnJking  $onin«mbuli9ni,  ib^  ^ffer- 
TCteenee  eeaaed,  bis  id^as  assomed  diatiriction^  and  the 
volominoas  fornitnre  with  which  he  had  filM  the  chambera  of 
lu9  bnua  foand  Iheir  own  pc^  mi  comers. 

Our  philosopher  of  foarteen  knew  cTerytbrng  bat  what  was  before 
Ui  eje».  Ho  could  not  tell  the  difference  between  a  Tinejard  and 
a  ieid  of  wheat*  and  carefully  preserved  a  Ckiurd  for  several  da^a  in 
a  T«9e»  being  persuaded  \>j  bis  sister  that  it  was  an  Indian  Cactus. 
With  a  glimpse  into  futuritja  ^^  ^^^  cried  out  to  his  sisters,  '  you 
vill  one  daj  see  me  renowned/  However  he  paid  dear  for  his  pro- 
phesy, for  on  every  occasion  the  mocking  young  damsels  would 
sficost  him  with  assumed  awe  and  low  curtsies,  *  hail  to  the  Qaa^T 
Balzac' 

His  family  haTing  left  Tours  to  reside  in  Paris  where  his 
father  had  procared  a  lucrative  situation^  he  passed  througli 
his  coUegiate  coarse  with  successj  and  anaused  himself  at  home 
Icachiog  ois  siatera  I^tin,  and  classifying  his  increasing  library. 
At  twenty-one^  bis  father  examined  hira  as  to  his  choice  of  a 

Erofession ;  he  answered  *  Literature^  *  But  do  you  not 
DOW  that  if  yoa  wish  to  escape  being  a  beggar  in  tliat  line, 
jou  mast  be  a  king  ?'  *  Well»  X  will  be  a  kiug/  ^  We  may  see/ 
ssid  his  mother, '  that  Monsieor  has  a  decided  taste  for  poverty.' 
'Tes/  said  the  father,  'some  people  are  persuaded  thnt  they 
should  die  in  an  hospital  as  a  matter  of  course/  So  the 
{unily  left  thecity^  Honor^  only  remaining,, '  lie  patronised  a 
gairel,  wrote  the  most  amusing  letters  to  bis  sisters  on  the 
discomforts  of  his  residence,  and  contracted  tooth*ache»  in  his 
windy  apartments,  which  nerer  afterwards  ceased  troubling  him 
at  intervalst  The  first  literary  attempt  was  an  unacted  tragedy 
on  the  aobgeci  of  CromweII>  and  Charles  I.  Then  iu  the 
midst  of  bodily  suffering  and  dire  poverty,  he  produced  forry 
volumes  of  novels  under  the  name  of  Lord  Rhoone  (anagram 
of  Honori)  and  Horace  St.  Aulin.  Finding  he  was  only 
breaking  his  head  against  a  wall,  he  published  with  a  friend  s 
aid,  the  works  of  Molidre  In  one  volume  with  a  preface  by 
himself,  and  the  works  of  Fontaine  is  a  similar  form ;  but  the 
booksellers  would  not  give  their  hands  to  the  work,  and  he 
only  suffered  loss  by  his  speculation. 

His  father,  in  order  to  turn  h>  mind  from  literature  iu  his 
own  person,  set  him  np  as  head  of  a  printing  establishment ; 
the  restraints  inflicted  on  the  press  at  the  time  soon  obliged 
obliged  him  to  dispose  of  his  plant,  and  he  took  onee  more  to 
literature  with  au  additional  amount  of   debt  on  bis  back. 
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Le  Dernier  Chouan^  published  in  18$(7,  brings  him  to  notice 
at  last,  and  he  travels  on  in  the  high  way  of  popularity  bat 
not  independence. 

Mirecourt  here  takes  occassion  to  cudgel  Jules  Janin  for 
his  unjnst  and  impudent  criticisms,  on  his  man,  and  classes  his 
ComSdie  Humaine  in  eight  division^  Scenes  de  la  Vie  PrivSe, 
Seines  de  la  Vie  de  Province^  Seines  de  la  Vie  Parisienne, 
Seines  de  la  Vie  Politique^  Seines  de  la  Vie  Mititaire,  Scenes 
de  la  Vie  de  Campagne^  Etudes  PhiUtsopkiques  and  Etudes 
Analyiiques. 

**  Balzac  ia  the  Benvenuto  of  modern  literature ;  he  carves  out  his 
books  with  admirable  care  ;  all  his  aenteuces  are  chiselled.  He 
excels  (so  to  speak)  in  meltiog  the  materials  of  the  passions,  and 
casting  his  characters  iu  bronze.  Since  Moliere,  no  author  has  had 
such  success  in  the  exploring  of  the  human  heart. 

Woman,  that  eternal  despair  of  the  painter  of  manners,  that  fugi- 
tive  and  mysterious  being,  that  flower  of  a  thoasand  changing  tints, 
that  graceful  cameleon  with  such  varied  and  deceptive  hues—woman 
has  in  him,  found  at  once,  her  naturalist,  her  historian^  her  poet. 
She  has  revealed  to  him  the  secret  of  her  jojs  and  her  woes  ;  she 
permits  him  to  explain  her  airs  and  graces,  her  gossippings,  her  dis- 
dains, her  preferences,  her  caprices,  and  her  enjoyments.  Every 
sentence  or  the  great  book,  in  which  our  mother  Eve  has  written  the 
first  line,  is  faithfully  translated  hj  Balzac.  He  deciphers  the  most  ob- 
scure hieroglyphics  of  sentiment ;  his  lancet  lays  bare  the  most  delicate 
fibres  of  thought.  He  dissects  woman's  heart,  analyses  all  its  pal- 
pitations, all  its  tender  emotions.  He  exhibits  in  their  exquisite  and 
purest  essence,  the  adorable  qualities  that  distinguish  them  ;  then  he 
searches  out  their  defects^  and  seizes  on  them  one  by  one  with  won- 
derful insight.  Shade  succeeds  to  light,  and  sometimes  we  discover 
the  demon  under  the  form  of  an  angel.  Designs  in  smiles,  perfidies 
in  gesture,  diplomacy  in  the  glance, — nothing  escapes  this  skilful 
anatomist :  he  seems  to  possess  the  key  to  all  the  mysteries  of  human 
nature. 

When  we  compare  the  women  of  Balzac  to  those  of  Qeorge  Sand, 
we  find  them  as  different  as  sound  logic  from  paradox,  as  truth  from 
falsehood.*' 

Now,  with  submission  to  our  critic^  and  in  our  poor  judg- 
ment, a  man  must  be  a  moral  monster  to  possess  such  qualities 
of  penetration  or  intuitive  knowledge  as  described  above.  A 
true  man  or  true  woman  as  God  has  formed  them,  will  ever 
find  it  impossible  to  enter  into  the  other's  distinctive  nature,  and 
draw  a  faithful  psychological  picture  thereof.  Is  it  possible 
that  a  man  sensible  to  feminine  beauty,  and  whom  no  influence 
could  |)ossib]y  make  fall  in  love  with  an  ugly  woman,  could  bring 
sensibly  before  his  mind  the  processes  going  ou  in  the  heart  of 
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joBte  debcate  lady,  with    her  life  and  sod  devoted  to  that 
snribj,  rough-featured     being,   whose  presence  our  sensitive 
mtocan  hardlj  tolerate  within  the  compass  of  a  small  room. 
A  slight  instance    this,   of    what  we  wish  to  illustrate,  but 
nnt  of  space  prevents  our  eularging on  the  subject.    A  graver 
aascof  offeuce  is  given  by   Balzac,  in  the  general  cynical  and 
Msaal  character  of   hia     writings.     Human  Passions  are  the 
fJK  movers  in  his  Ck>vnSd%e  Humaine  ;  there  is  no  high  pre- 
^  influence  directing    their  operations  for  any  purpose  of 
pod»  wd  out  of  his   scores  of  stories,  and  his  five  thousand 
po^nages  (&  curious  admirer  has  seUled  them  at  that  figure) 
Semite  very  few  ordinarily  good  men  or  women. 
Wt  mentioned  in  a  former  paper  the  least  objectionable  of 
Stales.     We  remember    being  particularly  provoked  by  the 
tonduct  of  one  of   them^    not  objectionable  in  other  respects. 
He  takes  his  personages,  some  of  them  worthy  folk,  others  the 
lerene ;  with  defects  and  wants  among  some  of  the  good  char- 
Kters,  which   only    wait  to  be  filled  up  and  satisfied  by  the 
aopecfluities  of  the  others.     An  amiable  rich  old  maid,  not  so 
lerj  old  either  y  requires  love  for  the  good  qualities  of  her  per- 
son, not  for  her   purse  :    a  poor  relative,  who  really  loves  her 
without  her    finding    it  out,  will  not   tell  her   so  for  fear  of 
beisg  suspected  of  selfish  views.     So  cross  purposes  increase ; 
the  worthless  characters  fare  ofl*  best ;  and  those  who  deserve 
nme  happiness  or  comfort  are  punished,  and  disinherited,  and 
iiovned ;  there  is  not  even  the  pleasure  of  a  fine  tragic  effect,  but 
allends  as  flat,  and  wearisome,  and  dismal  as  a  pauper's  funeral. 
Bakac  and  Qeorge  Sand  seem  to  have  cordially  disliked  each 
other,     lie  once  observed,  that  nature,  through  some  slight 
ifiattention,  created  her  of  the  neuter  gender;  and  that  what  she 
4de&j  needed  was  more  trowsers  and  less  style.     Mirecourt 
wmxshia  readers  when  perusing  that  Iady*s  memoirs  of  her  life 
^a  wovk  which  he  considers  uncalled  for,  as  far  as  the  education 
of  ^oulh  is  concerned),  not  to  trust  blindly  to  her  appreciation 
ttt  htt  hero. 

B«\zac,  according  to  our  critic,  was  really  one  of  the  most 
unaffected,  simple-minded,  honest  men  that  could  be  found, 
getting  deeper  into  debt  through  desperate  efforts  to  rid  him- 
self  of  it,  and  this  despite  his  great  popularity.  The  following 
extnct  will  partially  account  for  this  phenomenon. 

^  He  laboured  with  too  good  a  conscience,  and  at  too  slow  a  pace; 
hm  wai  never  tatiafied  with  Ms  sneoets.     When  he  had  revised  one  of 
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his  romanoMy  Pi^mttt,  fonf teen  times,  the  printer  ohserted* '  yoa 
will  be  at  the  expense  of  eighteen  hnndred  or  two  thonsMid  mnes 
for  corrections.'  *What  matter  ?*  said  he»  <go  on  i'  and  the  work 
saw  its  twenty«seventh  revise  before  it  was  published. 

Pierrette  was  dedicated  to  the  acoomplisned  lady  (Mme.  Eve  de 
Hanska),  who  afterwards  bore  his  name.  He  wished  to  convey  to 
her  the  combined  gift  of  talent  «nd  heart  at  the  same  tirn^.  The 
expense  of  the  correotions  exceeded  the  sale  of  the  edition  by  ihree 
or  four  hundred  francs.  Certes,  it  was  hard  fbr  him  to  pay  his  debts 
by  such  a  procedure." 

Contrary  to  tlie  system  of  Elie  Berthet,  all  of  whose  writings 
we  can  cordially  reoommend  for  perusal,  but  who  gives  the  most 
accurate  descriptions  of  vales  of  Andorre,  La  Vendee  Uarshesj 
Swiss  vallies,  Paris  catacombs,  Aavergne  oratersy  Sto*^  sitting 
on  a  low  stool,  and  performing  jounieys  ftxMU  the  foho  in  front 
to  tlie  quarto  on  his  right  hand,  Balzac  would  not  mention  a  street 
nor  an  old  building  in  a  provincial  town,  without  paying  them 
a  conscientious  visit.  Henoe  the  wonderfully  true  pictures  of 
the  house  Grandet  ia  Saumur,  the  hoosd  Bouget  at  I^odun,  bo* 

*'  Chagrined  beyond  endurance  by  the  clamours  of  his  creditors, 
ha  rt>sorted  to  his  sister *s  family  nearly  eyery  eyening,  for  some  Uttle 
respite  and  consolation. 

'*  Come  my  gazelles  (So  he  called  his  nieces)i  said  he  one  evening, 
'  give  me  paper  and  a  pencil :  quick  I  quick  V  They  gave  him  what 
he  demanded,  and  he  spent  an  hour  putting  down  sums  and  adding 
them.  '  Fifty  nine  thousand  firancs,*  said  he  at  last ;  '  fifty  nine 
thousand  Aranoi  I  owe(  and  what  remains  for  me  to  do  but  blow  out 
my  brains,  or  throw  myself  into  the  Seine?'  ^  And  the  rotaianoe*  yoa 
have  commenced  for  me,'  said  his  niece  weepiiig,  '  will  never  be 
finished  !'  *  Ah  1  dear  angel  1'  said  he,  '  I  was  wrong  to  be  so  cast 
down  ;  I  will  work  for  you,  and  that  very  thing  will  brin?  good  luck. 
Away  with  sadness !  It  will  be  a  chef  d'muvre ;  1  will  get  three 
thousand  crowns  far  it.  The  pabliahers  will  give  me  Ikbulous  prices  } 
I  will  pay  my  dfebts  in  two  years  j  I  will  put  by  a  dower  for  you ; 
1  will  become  a  peer  of  France.  All  that  is  settled ;  now  let  us  to 
dinner.* 

*  And  our  boxes  at  the  theatre,  uncle  V  *  Here  th^y  ar«,  just  In 
my  pocket ;  well  go  to  the  Oynmaee,'    '  But  you  have  no  di'ess  <Soat.* 

'  Surviile  (his  brother  in  law)  will  lend  me  his :  to  the  table  with 
you  my  gaselles  j*  and  he  kept  them  all  laughing  while  striviqg  to  eat 
their  dinner,  oalsac  forsot  his  debts,  and  the  Bordeaux  and  the 
chesnuts  were  laid  on  th6  tanles. 

■  Oreea  yourself  uncle,  we*U  be  late.*  *  Very  well  th6ught  of,* 
said  he,  rising  and  passing  into  the  neat  room,  to  tnaka  his  toilet. 

*  Balzac  would  never  permit  his  nieces  to  read  a  romance  of  his 
except  those  he  wrote  eipressly  for  them,  such  as  VnuU  JHHirouet, 
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Pittiv  a  his  kead  toon  after  at  the  door  left  ajar»  he  cried  out, 
'SarrUlep  leave  me^  some  of  the   Bordeaux.'     *Oh   dear!*  said 
SorrOIe!, '  the  bottle  ie  empty  ;  we  draok  it  alJ,  but  I'll  go  to  the  cellar 
fv  uotfaer.'     *  No,  no,  don^  trouble  yourself:  if  the  wine  is  gone, 
111  be  istisited  with  the  ehestnitst'  and  all  roared  out  laughmg  at  the 
■▼ele  of  the  expresrioo. 
He  was  blessed  with  the  power  of  being  able  to  turn  aside  from 
tk  eoBsideratioDS  of  bis  debts  and  his  harassing  disputes*  and  finding 
fajojment  in  pure  domestic  relations. 
He  often  spent  hours  gambolling  with  his  little  nieces ;  and  when 
kis  sister  scolded  him  for  losing  so  much  time,  he  would  answer, 
'Sileoce  I  Petrarch  fher  name  was  Laura):  if  I  don't  give  my  bridn 
akiiday  it  will  burst' 

Though  the  toothache,  contracted  in  his  garret*  continued  to 
usoj  him,  he  still  persisted  in  not  allowing  one  to  be  pulled  out, 
iQejriag  that  wolres  never  employed  dentists,  and  why  should  men  ? 
*ToaVe  a  coward,'  said  his  sister.  'Coward,  indeed!  I  have 
;4it  BOW  got  a  loose  tooth ;  give  me  a  string  and  see  if  I  don't  make 
u  flj.'  The  string  was  eot ;  and  he  proceeded  mildly  and  leisurely 
with  the  operation,  but  the  impatient  lady  seizing  hand  and  string, 
g&Te  him  such  a  chuck,  that  it  was  out  in  a  moment.  *  Very  odd,' 
said  be ;  'it  appMirs  that  1  wai  only  using  a  sort  of  moral  force.'  *' 

Having  given  our  opinion  on  the  waste  of  time  caused  by 
the  most  harmless  of  works  of  fiction,  for  the  best  are  merely 
harmless,  our  readers  maj  naturally  expect  strong  denunci- 
atioas  against  those  that  are  produced  with  an  evil  intention, 
or  at  all  events  written  by  people  destitute  of  a  moral  or 
religious  sense,  such  as  the  greater  number  of  Balzac's,^  of 
George  Sand's^  the  one  novel  of  Veron*8,  and  nearly  all  of  Sue*s ; 
and  to  all  such  indeed  we  bequeath  our  hearty  malediction. 

We  were  about  bestowing  a  very  sufficient  amount  of  pity 
on  the  unmarried  young  ladies  of  France^  for  the  easy  access 
they  enjoy  to  such  a  mass  of  evil  reading ;  but  recollected  in 
time,  that  ovring  to  the  ()eculiarity  of  female  education  on  the 

•  ToBalaao^DamaSpVeroni  PlancheandSue  might  be  applied  the  ret 

mark  of  Mirecourt  on  Theopbile  Gautier,  *  that  ir  you  State  any  thing 

b  his  presence  whose  truth,  or  accuracy,  or  proofy  rests  on  Christian 

ethics,  h%  stares  at  you  as  if  you  were  uttering  words  in  an  unknown 

tofigue.'    We  observed  the  same  pecsIiaritT  about  Murger  when 

rtsdiag  bis  Fie  dir  BeMiie,  in  which  lie  exhibits  the  ordinary  phases 

of  an  existence*  perfectly  abnormal  as  far  as  the  recognition  of  ohris* 

tisQ  principles  is  coooirned.    He  rdoognises  good  nature>  endurance 

•od  ^ood  humottr,  as  laudable  qwdsties,  bvtoe  sees  no  necessity  for 

laamsge  under  any  circtamstances.     If  his  Grisette  is  very  incon- 

staot,  it  is  a  h£^  to  be  regretted,  and  she  will  receive  puaishment  fa 

the  Old  as  a  natural  conseauenoe :  but  if  idbre  abides  with  bet  studMt 

tiirou8;h  his  poverty^  as  well  as  Ids  seaaon  of  fair  weather>  she  ranks 

u  hi^  in  Murj^r's  scale — as  Harriet  Byron  in  Richardson's.     His 

AdAae  Protat  is  a  very  interesting  and  thoroughly  unobjectionable 

story.    The  variation  in  the  moral  standard  of  works  by  the  same 

vriter,  is  much  more  strikhag  in  French  than  in  English  works  of 

Men. 
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Continent,  nearly  all  their  youth  being  spent  in  conventaal 
pensions,  the  minds  of  the  fair  pensionnaires  cannot  be  tainted 
by  the  reading  of  unattainable  works.  Again^  while  here  at 
home,  merchants'  or  shopkeepers'  daughters  are  paying  visits^ 
or  attending  morning  concerts,  or  adorning  their  persons,  or 
shopping,  their  sisters  in  the  French  cities  are  sitting  in  glass 
hives  in  their  fathers'  counting  houses,  and  making  entries  in 
curious  folios  bound  in  rough  calf.  Again,  looking  on  the 
myriads  of  Lelias,  Arthurs,  Martins,  DelpAines,  and  Jeannes^ 
lying  on  our  booksellers'  tables  in  their  bright  tinted  paper 
wrappers,  and  sold  at  the  low  price  of  Is.  or  thereabouts,  to 
any  young  lady  or  gentleman  desirous  of  a  dose  of  intoxi- 
cating poison,  we  cannot  conscientiously  say  tliat  the  youth  of 
our  upper  and  middle  ranks  are  so  much  better  off  than  the 
correspondingclasses  beyond  the  strait  of  Calais.  And  how  fare 
our  folk  of  grimy  faces  and  hardened  palms,  when  the  week's 
hire  and  the  day  of  rest  arrive  ^  Have  they  not  translations 
of  the  worst  French  romances  r  Have  they  not  the  edifyiug 
memoirs  of  that  darling  George  lY.,  and  have  they  not  penny 
sheets  poisoned  to  the  core  with  the  rabies  of  unprincipled 
scribblers,  who,  striving  after  the  power  and  wickedness  of 
their  French  brothers  in  evil,  have  only  succeeded  in  securing 
the  bad  quality. 

And  when  tavern  keepers  who  furnish  ardent  spirits  to  cus- 
tomers already  intoxicated,  when  those  who  keep  dens  for  the 
destruction  of  the  health,  the  innocence,  and  the  spiritual  life 
of  our  youth,  or  those  who  sell  poison,  knowing  that  it  is  to 
be  applied  for  the  extinction  of  human  life, — when  any  or  all  of 
these  worthies  go  calmly  about  their  daily  occupations,  and 
enjoy  life  without  feeling  the  sting  of  conscience,  then,  but 
not  till  then  may  the  writers,  the  publishers,  and  the  vendors 
of  evil  books,  think  they  are  leading  the  lives  of  Christians, 
and  of  honest  useful  members. of  the  great  social  family.*^ 

*  We  subjoin  the  names  of  some  works  lately  come  under  our 
notice,  and  as  harmless  aa  the  ordinary  run  of  English  novels.  Un 
Mortage  en  Province,  par  Mme.  LSonie  Aunet,  La  Fin  du  Prods, 
par  A.  de  Pontmartin,  Belle  Rose,  par  Amed^e  Achard  (this  last  on 
a  friend's  report),  Adeline  P^otat,  par  Henri  Af  urger,  as  before  men- 
tioned. La  Vuchesse  d'Hanspar^  and  Amour  et  Finance,  par  Edmood 
Tezier,  ToUa,  Les  Manages  de  Paris,  Oermaine,  and  Ls  Roi  det 
Moniagnes,  par  Edroond  About.  We  hope  some  day  for  the  plea- 
sure  of  presenting  to  our  readers,  a  few  specimens  from  the  fictions 
of  this  most  genial,  humorous,  and  healthy-minded  writer. 


Art.  II.— the  BOOKS  OF  THE  FOUR  KINGS. 

The  Hand-Book  of  Games,  ^c,  d*c.  Written  or  Co-mpiled 
by  Professors  and  Amateurs,  Edited  by  Henry  G.  Bohn. 
London :  Bohn,  1860. 

Man  is  at  heart  a  gambler ;  such  ha«  been  the  opinion 
nfmany  deep  thinkers,  who  have  made  human  nature  their 
etody,  and  it  matters  not  whether  cards,  dice,  or  the  thou- 
fand-and-one  other  modes  of  gambling  which  exist,  from 
the  royal  game  of  chess,  placed  in  the  princely  court,  to 
the  thimble-rig  and  trick-of-the-loop  at  the  rural  Mr,  all, 
Old  each  in  their  turn,  are  gamblers.  Nay,  is  not  our 
every  day  ti-affic,  at  best,  a  species  of  gambling,  or,  if  you 
prefer  the  term,  a  speculation. 

Ihe  most  wily  diplomatist,  whilst  intriguing  with  foreign 

cr  domestic  courts  ;    the  ablest  general,  marshalling  his 

troo\v8  and  leading  his  men  to  victory ;  the  judge,  on  his 

il^idkial  bench  ;  the  pleader,  advocating  his  client's  cause ; 

tW  doctor,  whilst  holding  in  his  hands  the  life  or  death  of 

\.'w  patient ;  all  are,  more  or  less,  the  creatures  of  circum- 

&laik<«,  and  guided  by  chance,  are  merely  gambling  for  the 

^W\ies,  properties,  or  lives  of  their  respective  adherents. 

T\«ift,  whilst  man's  nobler  nature  is  inherently  specu- 
lative, can  we  feel  surprised  at  the  almost  natural  tenaency 
to  gambling  in  our  social  relations,  when  recreation  com- 
bines with  emolument,  and  the  nobleman  on  the  turf,  or  the 
wfaist-player  at  bis  club,  feels  a  pleasurable  excitement  in 
die  chances  and  changes  of  a  game,  though  it  may  be  his 
all  depends  on  the  issue.  Nor  is  gtunbling  confined  to  the 
higher  circles,  or  to  the  middle  classes ;  the  rustic  at  the 
hSge  side  has  his  well-thumbed  pack  of  cards,  and  stakes 
las  cUl  with  as  true  a  spirit  of  gambling  as  the  highest 
noble  in  the  land,  aye,  or  the  kini;  on  his  throne.  And 
BOW,  that  we  have  shown  how  strong  in  our  nature  is 
tlie  love  of  play,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  give  a  few 
details  of  these  talismanic  bits  of  pasteboar^^Cards. 

Many  and  various  have  been  the  notions  conceived,  and 
the  opinions  given  as  to  the  origin  of  cards,  some  claiming 
tikem  as  a  Eurq)ean,  others  as  an  Eastern  invention  ;  Ger- 
many, Spain,  France,  and  England  have  each  their  adherents 
28J 
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in  asserting  tliat  to  them  we  are  indebted  for  this  mystic 
source  of  amusement,  and  much  as  we  would  be  inclined  to 
claim  the  honor  of  originality  for  our  own  quarter  of  the 
globe,  we  must,  in  justice  to  truth,  admit  that  our  eastern 
brethren  are  the  originators.  The  game  of  chess,  nearly 
the  same  in  its  principles  as  it  is  now  played,  was  first 
devised  in  India,  about  the  beginning  of  the. fifth  century. 
The  similarity  between  the  chessmen  of  the  old  oriental 
game  and  the  court  or  coat  cards,  suggests  the  idea  that  to 
cliet»s  we  are  indebted  for  the  invention  of  cards.  In  the 
eastern  game?  there  were  six  orders  amongst  the  chessmen,* 
namely,  Sckach,  the  king ;  Pherz,  the  general ;  Philf  the 
elephant ;  Aspensuar,  the  horseman ;  liuchy  the  camel ; 
and  Beydely  or  Beydak,  the  footmen  or  infantry.  There 
was  no  queen,  as  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  notions  of 
oriental  propriety  to  introduce  a  woman  into  a  game  in 
which  the  stratagems  of  war  were  represented,  and  even 
after  the  introduction  of  chess  into  Europe,  the  piece  now 
called  tlie  queen  retained  its  eastern  name  Fierge,  though 
it  assumed  a  feminine  character.  Fierge  became  assimilated 
to  the  French  Vierge,  a  maid,  and  finally  to  Dame  the  lady. 
The  other  pieces  have  alsp  undergone  a  change  in  the 
European  game.  Namely,  Philf  the  elephant,  is  now  the 
Bishop  of  the  English,  and  the  Fol  or  Fou  of  the  French ; 
Aspensuar,  the  horseman,  is  the  French  Chevalier,  and  the 
English  knight ;  Ruck,  the  camel,  is  the  English  Book  or 
Caatle,  and  the  French  Tour  ;  and  the  Bey  del,  or  Beydak, 
the  footmen,  are  now  the  French  Pions,  and  the  English 
Patons. 

The  same  change  has  taken  place  as  regards  the  queen 
in  cards  as  in  chess.  Amongst  the  oldest  numeral  cards 
that  have  been  discovered  no  queen  is  to  be  found ;  nor  in 
the  Spanish  or  German  at  an  early  period.  In  the  Spanish 
the  court  cards  of  each  suit  were  (Key)  the  kingyf  CavalloJ 
the  knight,  and  (Sola)  the  knave  or  attendant.  In  the 
German,  (Konig)  the  \lTx^,COber)  the  chief  oflicer,  and 
(Unier)  the  subaltern.  The  Italians  merely  added  the 
queen,  thus  having  four  instead  of  three,  namely.  Re, 
Reina,  Cavallo,  and  Fante,  There  was  another  very 
ancient  Indian  game,  called  Chaturaji  or  the  Four  Kings  ; 
this  game,  whicn  represented  a  mimic  battle,  was  played 
by  four  persons,  thus  shadowing  forth  our  scientific  game 
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of  whist.    Edward  I.  played  this  game.    There  is  men- 
don  of  certain  monies  beiug  appropriated   for  the  king  s 
use  whilst  playing  at  the  Four  Kings — at  least  it  has  beun 
«o  stated  in    Mr.  Anstis's  History  of  the  Garter,     'i'he 
eemnption  however  is,  that  Edward  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  this  game  in  Syria,  having  spent  several  years  in  that 
coontry  when  Prince  of  Wales,  which  is  another  Jink  to 
the  chain  of  their  oriental  origin.     Though  this  game  is 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  chess,  still  it  but  marks 
(be  close  affinity  between  cards  and  chess,  as  the  number 
/«er  is  a  distinctive  symbol  in  cards,  for  instance,  the 
bonors  are  four,  as  are  also  the  suits,  and  it  is  a  well-known 
iiict.  as  authenticated  by  Mrs.  Piozzi,  in  her  Retrospection, 
pnbliflhed  in  1801,  and  also  bv  a  well-known  writer  in 
Fnuer  8  Magazine  for  August,  1844,  that  cards  were  gene- 
rally known  by  the  name  of  the  Books  of  the  Four  Rings. 
The  name  cards  is  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
word  CAatur,  which  signifies  four  in  the  Hindostanee  lan- 
gnage ;  some  have  supposed  that  it  had  its  origin  in  the 
Latin  word  Charter  or  paper,  but  the  accredited  opinions 
seem  to  be  in  favor  of  the  former,  and  associate  the  name 
with  the  number. 

The  name,  Naibe,  or  Naipes,  by  which  cards  wei*e  first 
designated,  both  by  the  Italians  and  Spanish,  is  by  some 
authors  supposed  to  be  derived  &om  the  Arabic;  others 
aver  that  to  Hindostan  we  must  look  for  its  origin,  as  the 
word  Na-eeb  signified  in  that  country  a  viceroy  or  governor 
who  roled  over  a  certain  district  as  sovereign,  and  therefore 
u  the  Four  Rings  was  the  acknowledged  name  for  chess, 
it  is  not  at  least  improbable  that  the  term  Naipes  wa^  so 
derived.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  cards  are  at 
the  present  day  well  known  both  to  the  Hindoos  and  Mos- 
lems. The  Hindoo  cards  bear  no  resemblance  to  ours  in 
shape,  as  they  are  usually  circular,  and  are  evidently  pecu- 
liar to  the  country,  identified  with  their  habits,  customs, 
ic.  The  number  of  suits  in  some  packs  is  eight,  in  others 
ten ;  they,  however,  bear  a  similitude  to  the  earliest  known 
Earopean  cards  in  having  no  queen,  the  two  court  cards 
being  a  king  and  his  principal  minister. 

W  hilst  claiming  for  Hindostan  the  invention  of  cards, 
we  must,  however,  premise  that  in  the  museum  of  the 
East  India  Company  we  have  no  specimen  of  Hindostanee 
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cards.  In  the  musenm  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  there 
are,  however,  three  packs,  one  consisting  of  ten  snits,  and 
the  other  two  of  eight  suita  each.  The  material  of  which 
they  are  formed  appears  to  be  canvass,  but  so  highly  var- 
nished as  to  feel  like  wood.  The  figures  and  marks  on 
these  cards  appear  to  be  done  by  the  hand,  not  stencilled  or 
printed.  Judging  by  this,  one  would  suppose  card  painting 
an  acknowledged  profession  in  Hindostan.  For  one  of 
those  packs  an  almost  fabulous  origin  is  claimed ;  it  con- 
sists of  eight  suits,  and  from  a  memorandum  by  which  it 
is  accompanied,  the  following  information  may  be  obtained. 
They  formerly  belonged  to  a  Captain  D.  Cromline  Smith, 
to  whom  they  were  presented,  about  the  year  1815,  by  a 
Bramin  of  Southern  India,  who  informed  Captain  Smith 
that  they  were  an  heir-loom  in  his  family,  and  were  more 
than  a  thousand  years  old  ;  he  was  not  sure  if  they  were 
perfect.  He  also  stated  that  no  one  at  the  present  day 
understood  them,  nor  were  there  any  books  in  existence  by 
which  any  information  regarding  them  could  be  gained. 
They  seem,  however,  to  be  in  such  high  preservation  that 
the  Bramin'a  story  appears  almost  incredible,  and  would 
lead  one  to  imagine  it  a  mere  legend  as  regards  the  very 
remote  antiquity,  and  from  the  costume  of  me  figures  and 
harness  of  the  animals  the  writer  of  the  memorandum 
arsumes  them  to  be  of  Hindostanee  origin. 

There  is  a  tradition  regarding  the  origin  of  the  Hindo- 
stanee cards,  namely,  that  they  were  invented  by  a  favorite 
sultana,  to  wean  her  husband  from  a  habit  he  had  acquired 
of  pulling  or  eradicating  his  beard. 

There  is  a  marked  similarity  between  the  oldest  European 
cai'ds,  preserved  either  in  public  libraries  or  private  collec- 
tions, and  those  of  Hindostan.  As  the  marks  of  the 
European  suits,  cups,  or  chalices,  swords,  money,  and  clubs 
have  been  supposed  to  represent  the  four  principal  classes 
in  the  European  state,  that  is,  churchmen,  swordsmen, 
monied  men  or  merchants,  and  club  men  or  labourers ;  in 
like  manner  are  the  four  great  historical  castes  of  the 
Hindoos  represented,  thus,  Bramins,  priests;  Chetryas, 
soldiers ;  Vaisyas,  tradesmen  and  artificers ;  and  Suikas, 
slaves  and  the  lowest  class  of  labourers. 

In  the  oldest  stencilled  or  printed  European  cards,  which 
are  about  the  fifteenth  century,  we  find  a  similarity  between 
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ilie  marki  of  the  siiita  and  tlie  Hindoatanee  cards ;  the 
ftrmer  were  bella,  hearts,  leaves,  and  acorns,  each  of  those 
itare  marks  in  common  with  the  eastern  cards  but  the 
iMtrts,  and  no  where  can  we  perceiye  any  corresponding 
srmbol  to  identify  the  hearts  as  being  derived  from  them. 
The  diamond  of  our  own  time  is  supposed  to  have  had  its 
origin  from  the  CastraJa  or  mystic  diamond,  worn  on  the 
breast  of  Vichnon^  or  held  in  the  palm  of  his  hand.  - 

Playing  cards  appear  to  have  been  known  from  a  very 
early  date  in  China,  they  were  supposed  to  have  been 
invented  in  the  reign  of  8eum-ho,  in  1120,  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  his  mistresses.  They  were  called  Ghe-pae,  or 
paper  tickets,  though  the  name  of  a  single  card  was  S&en, 
a  fan.  Though  very  unlike  the  cards  of  other  countries, 
yet  the  form  of  the  diamond  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  on 
the  European  card ;  the  Chinese  cards  are  much  narrower 
than  ours. 

Tlie  introduction  of  cards  into  Europe  is  still  involved  in 
mystery;  there  is,  however,  a  well-grounded  supposition 
that  they  were  known  early  in  the  fourteenth  century,  if 
not  anterior  to  that  period,  as  many  aver.  It  is,  however, 
authenticated  that  about  the  year  1393,  Charles  Poupart, 
treasurer  of  the  household  of  Charles  VI.,  of  France,  made 
an  entry,  in  his  book  of  accounts,  of  a  Jetix  de  Cartes,  the 
Dame  still  retained  in  France  for  a  pack  of  cards.  Borne 
authors  assert  that  cards  were  known  in  the  eleventh 
century,  though  John  of  Salisbury,  who  was  bom  in  the 
early  part  of  the  twelfth,  makes  no  mention  in  his  work, 
"  De  Nugis  Curialium,"  on  the  trifling  of  courtiers,  which 
might  lead  one  to  suppose  they  were  in  use  at  that  period, 
though  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  first  book  is  devoted  to  the 
nee  and  abuse  of  gaming.  The  canon  of  the  Council  of 
Worcester,  held  in  1240,  interdicts  clerffymen  from  parti- 
cipating in  games,  such  as  dice,  king  and  queen,  &c. ;  the 
latter  may  have  been  the  game  of  cards.  The  entry  in  the 
wardrobe  accounts  of  Edward  I.,  we  have  recorded  before ; 
he  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  chess,  or  the  game  of  the 
four  kings,  in  the  east ;  this  was,  however,  merely  an  as- 
sumption  of  the  Hon.  Daines  Barrington,  in  his  remarks  on 
Mr.  Anstis's  "History  of  the  Garter;"  but  might  not 
Edward  have  leamt  the  game  from  his  wife,  Eleanor  of 
Castile,  and  thus  give  to  Spain  the  honor  of  introducing 
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them  into  England.  This  would  be  a  justification  of  the 
Abb^  Rive's  theory,  that  cards  were  invented  in  Spain,  and 
were  known  there  early  in  the  fourteenth  century.  The 
authority,  however,  from  which  he  has  derived  his  informa- 
tion is  rather  apocryphal,  beini?  a  French  translation,  by 
Gutery,  of  "  Guevara's  Epistles,"  who,  it  is  supposed,  inter- 
polated his  version,  and  assumed  that  a  general  prohibition 
of  gaming  must,  of  necessity,  include  cards.  We  may, 
therefore,  suppose  that  many  of  the  earlier  accounts  of  the 
use  of  playing  cards  that  have  been  transmitted  to  us,  are 
merely  the  interpolations  of  the  peveral  translators  or  com- 
pilers who  made  them  in  good  faith,  neither  for  the  purpose 
of  deceiving,  or  claiming  for  them  a  fabulous  antiquity ; 
but  merely  from  a  desire  to  supply  what  they  considered  an 
omission.  Be  it  what  it  may,  it  furnishes  a  proof  that 
cards  were  not  in  frequent  use,  at  all  events  either  in  France 
or  Spain,  at  the  period  in  which  they  wrote.  In  the  **  Ma- 
gasin  Pittoresque,"  for  April,  1836,  an  illustration  is  given 
said  to  be  an  exact  copy  from  a  miniature  in  a  MS3.  of  the 
Cite  de  Dieu  translated  from  St.  Augustine,  by  Raoul  de 
Presle ;  the  translation  assumes  the  miniature  to  represent 
persons  of  distinction  playing  at  cards  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  V.  There  is  no  evidence,  however,  in  proof  of  the 
date,  and  the  costume  represented  appears  to  be  more  like 
that  worn  in  the  reign  of  Charles  VI.  No  deduction  can  be 
drawn  from  the  kind  of  cards  they  are  represented  as  play- 
ing with,  as  there  is  no  definite  description  of  the  cards  used 
in  France  at  that  period. 

That  cards  were  introduced  into  Germany  in  the  year 
13U0,  has  been  averred  by  some  authors.  Heneiken,quoting 
from  the  Guldin  Spil,  assumes  it  to  be  a  fact,  though  there 
is  no  evidence  of  their  being  in  general  use  for  at  least  a 
century  later. 

Now,  that  we  have  given  the  opinions  of  doubtful  authori- 
ties, it  is  but  fair  to  present  a  resum^  of  what  may  be 
depended  on  as  a  correct  history  of  cards  from  lo93,  when 
they  became  more  generally  used,  a  period  to  which  popu- 
lar belief  has  even  attributed  their  origin.  They  were 
supposed  to  have  been  invented  to  amuse  Charles  VI.  of 
France  during  his  lucid  intervals,  he  having  become  de- 
ranged from  the  efiects  of  a  sun-stroke,  in  1392.  But  this, 
it  appears,  is  only  a  popular  fallacy,  its  authenticity  being 
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loerely  founded  on  an  entry  made  in  the  accounts  of  Charles 
Pooparty  treasurer  to  Charles  the  VI.,  in  which  mention  is 
made  of  the  purchase  of  three  packs  of  cards  from  a  painter 
named  Jacquemin  Griugonneur,  who  was  the  supposed 
icventor.      It  is,  however,  an  undoubted  fact,  that  cards 
were  not  in  general  use  previous  to,  or  even  at  that  period, 
and,  though  permitted  in  the  court  circles,  and  amongst  the 
higher  classes  in  society,  they  did  not  become  generally 
known  to  the  working  people  until  about  the  year  1397, 
when  an  edict  was  issued  prohibiLing  them  on  working  days. 
Thepasaion  of  Gambling,  however,  so  strongly  inherent  in 
man's  nature,  became  so  powerful  at  this  period,  that  many, 
aware  of  their  weakness,  and  fearing  a  predilection  at  all 
rimes  so  fatal,  when  unrestrainedly  indulged,  made  voluntary 
pledges  to  refrain  from  this  vice,  and  bound  themselves  to  the 
payment  of  certain  monies  in  cases  of  infraction.  The  tempe- 
rance movement  of  our  own  day,  through  the  instrumentality 
uf  which  BO  wondrous  a  change  has  been  wrought  on  the 
minds  and  characters  of  a  people  labouring  under  what 
might  be  termed  a  riationai  vice,  and  in  a  great  degree 
broking  those  bonds  by  which  they  were  enthralled,  by 
{4edgea  to  refrain  from  a  passion  as  direful  in  its  conse* 
quences,  and  we  might  add,  more  debasing  in  its  indulgence 
than  gaming,  bears  a  striking  similarity  to  the  system 
^pted  in  the  fourteenth  century.     Menestrier  records  that 
Amadeus  VIII.,  Duke  of  Savoy,  afterwards  Pope  Felix  V., 
forbad  all  kinds  of  gaming  in  his  territory ;  cards  were  per- 
mitted only  to  women,  with  whom  men  might  play,  provided 
they  only  played  for  pins.  This  prohibition  was  issued  in  the 
year  1430. 

Germany  appears  to  have  taken  the  lead  in  card  making, 
when  pursued  as  a  r^ular  trade,  which  was  early  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  From  some  records  extant,  it  would 
appear  that  women  were  the  earliest  card  makers  and  card 
painters.  In  an  old  rate-book  of  Nuremberg  the  name  of 
Margret  Kartenmalerin  is  mentioned,  year  1438.  Nurem- 
berg, Augsburg,  and  Ulm,  appear  to  nave  been  the  chief 
tovnis  in  Germany  where  cards  were  manufactured  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  Nor  did  they  confine  their  sales  of  these 
commodities  to  their  own  country ;  theydidalso  alarge  export 
trade,  and  it  is  supposed  that  it  was  against  the  German 
card  makers  that  tne  order  was  issued  in  Venice,  prohibiting 
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the  introduction  of  foreign  cards  into  the  city,  under  a 
penalty,  as  their  own  manufactares  had  ffdlen  into  desue- 
tude, in  consequence  of  their  importation. 

Though  it  has  been  assumed  that  wood  engraving  had 
its  origin  in  the  practice  of  engraving  cards  on  wood,  and 
was  thence  extended  to  sacred  and  other  subjects,  this 
theory  is  by  no  means  authenticated,  as  cards  bearing  date 
1440  Were  evidently  stencilled ;  and  the  circumstance  alone 
of  so  many  women  card  painters  employed  at  Nuremberg 
between  1438  and  1477;  is  an  irrefragable  proof  that  such 
is  not  the  fact ;  they,  at  least,  were  not  wood  engravers. 
It  may  however  be  credited,  that  at  this  period  the  two 
professions  were  practised  by  the  same  person,  something 
like  barber-surgeons. 

The  precise  period  in  which  wood  engraving  was  intro- 
duced in  Europe,  or  in  what  country  it  was  practised,  is  still 
doubtful.  A  wood  engraving,  bearing  date  1418,  was  said 
to  have  been  discovered  past^  in  the  inside  of  an  old  chest, 
but  as  the  figures  were  supposed  to  have  been  changed,  the 
genuineness  of  the  date  cannot  be  vouched  for.  The  subject 
of  this  cut  is  the  Blessed  Virgin,  with  the  infant  Jesus  in 
her  arms,  surrounded  by  four  female  saints,  namely,  St. 
Catharine,  St.  Barbara,  8t.  Dorothy  and  Bt.  M^garet.  A 
facsimile  of  it  is  given  in  the  Athenseum,  for  the  4th  of 
October,  1845. 

The  St.  Christopher  in  Earl  Spencer's  collection  which  bears 
date  1423,  as  mentioned  by  Heineken,  was  pasted  on  the 
inside  of  the  cover  of  a  manuscript  vohime  in  the  library  of 
Buxbeim  near  Memmingen  in  Suabia,  within  fifty  miles  of 
Augsburg.  On  the  inside  of  the  cover,  Heineken  also  ob- 
served another  cut,  of  the  Annunciation,  the  same  size  as 
St.  Christopher,  and  apparently  executed  about  the  same 
time.  The  volume  in  which  those  cuts  were  pasted  was 
bequeathed  to  the  conventby  Anna,Oanoness  of  Buchaw,who 
was  living  in  1427.  Both  those  engravings  are  in  Earl 
Spencer's  collection.  There  is  aft  interesting  anecdote  in 
connexion  with  cards  related,  of  St.  Bemardin  of  Sienna; 
preaching  in  the  year  1424,  on  the  steps  in  front  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Petronius  at  Bologna,  he  depicted  so  forcibly 
the  evils  of  gaming,  particularly  card  playing,  to  which  the 
Bolognese  were  much  addicted,  that  his  auditors  made  a 
large  fire  in  the  public  place,  and  threw  their  cards  into  it. 
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Apoor  eardmakef  who  was  present,  seeing  his  mode  oflife  thus, 
9S  it  were,  wrested  from  him,  addressed  the  saint  as  follows : 
"  Father,  I  baye  not  learned  any  other  business  than  that 
i)f  card-making,  and  if  that  is  taken  from  me,  you  deprive 
meof  life,  and  my  destitute  family  of  the  means  of  support/' 
The  saint  replied  thus  to  his  appeal,  "  if  you  are  at  a  loss 
kow  to  employ  your  talent  for  painting  in  the  manner  best 
raited  to  gain  a  fortune,  paint  this  image  and  you  will  have 
no  ctnse  to  r^ret  the  change."  Thus  saying,  he  drew  forth 
ft  tablet,  and  traced  on  it  tne  figure  of  a  radiant  sun,  with 
the  name  of  Jesus  indicated  in  the  centre  by  the  letters 
I.  H.  8.  The  card  painter  followed  the  saint's  advice,  and 
eventoally  became  a  rich  man.  There  is  an  old  wood-cut 
in  the  king's  library  at  Paris,  bearing  date  1454,  which  is 
thought  to  have  reference  to  this  anecdote,  as  the  saint  is 
represented  holding  in  his  right  hand  the  symbol  he  recom- 
mended the  card  maker  to  paint.  Nor  was  Saint  Bemardin 
the  only  denouncer  of  cards  when  played  not  as  a  pastime, 
bat  as  a  mode  of  gambling ;  several  other  holy  fathers 
preached  on  the  same  subject,  and  with  like  success.  The 
Civil  Authorities  also  denounced  cards,  which  in  Qermany, 
had  at  that  period,  become  very  popular,  and  some  of  the 
writers  of  that  day  mentioned  cards  as  a  game  at  which 
gmtlemen  might  play  after  dinner  or  supper  to  recreate 
their  minds,  and  to  improve  digestion.  The  progress  of 
eard-playing  was,  however,  uninterrupted  through  the  sub- 
seqaent  centuries,  and  even  in  England  during  the  reign  of  the 
foorth  Edwurd,  we  have  mention  of  card  making  as  a  regular 
basiness  of  the  country,  but  whether  this  is  truth  or  fallacy  it 
is  however  an  admitted  fact  that  they  formed  a  portion  of 
theChristmas  pastimes  at  that  epoch ;  Hemy  VII.,  according 
to  Barrington,  had  a  passion  for  cards,  as  there  is  notice  of 
several  entries  of  money  lost  at  cards,  in  his  privv  purse 
expoises.  Cards  was  a  common  game  at  Henry  s  court 
too;  the  royal  children  indulged  in  this  recreation,  and 
Margaret,  afterwards  wife  of  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  had 
her  &8t  interview  with  her  affianced  husband  whilst  engaged 
at  cards,  after  her  arrival  in  Scotland  to  fulfil  her  engage- 
ment. James  himself  indulged  in  this  pastime,  and  there 
are  Ysrious  instances  on  record  of  monies  lost  by  him.  In 
Chambers'  Edinburgh  Journal  of  1832,  "  there  is  mention 
of  an  entry  of  four  French  crowns  given  to  Cuddy  the 
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Inglis  luter,  to  louse  his  cheyne  of  grotis,  quhilk  he  iint  at 
the  cartis ;  i.  e.,  to  redeem  his  chain  of  groats  which  he  lost 
at  cards."  Rogers,  whether  availing  himself  of  a  poet's 
license  or  not,  we  cannot  aver,  has  represented  Colnmbus 
playing  cards  in  his  first  voyage  of  discovery ;  this,  however, 
is  not  unlikely,  and  may  be  a  fact  rather  than  a  fiction  as  it 
is  supposed  to  be.  It  has  been  recorded  of  Catherine,  wife  of 
Henry  YIII.,  that  amongst  her  other  accomplishments  she 
could  play  with  *'  cardes  or  dyce ;"  this,  however,  may  in  part 
be  attributed  to  her  Spanish  origin.  Henry's  daughter,  the 
Princess  Mary,  afterwards  queen,  was  fond  of  cards,  as  there 
are  various  entries  of  money  given  to  the  princess  for  that 
purpose.  During  Henry's  reign  card-playing  was  a  very 
general  amusement  amongst  all  classes,  both  in  England 
and  Scotland. 

There  is  no  mention  of  the  introduction  of  cards  into 
Ireland  anterior  to  the  sixteenth  century.  Spenser,  at  the 
latter  end  of  that  century,  represents  cards  as  a  common 
amusement  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  and  one,  the  indulgence 
of  which  led  to  every  species  of  dissipation  and  meanness. 
The  favorite  game  in  Kerry  was  called  *•  One-and-Thirty," 
which  was  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Spanish, 
as  a  game  so  designated  was  customary  in  that  country. 

The  period  at  which  cards  were  used  for  the  purposes  of 
divination  or  fortune-teUing  in  Europe  is  not  precisely 
known.  It  is,  however,  supposed  that  such  practices  were 
customary  in  or  about  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  centurv. 
The  gypsies,  by  whom  this  occult  science  was  most  generally 
practised,  were  undoubtedly  of  Asiatic  origin,  another  prooi, 
if  proof  was  wanted,  that  cards  are  an  oriental  invention. 
This  speoies  of  juggling  or  conjuring  had  many  votaries 
during  the  latter  portion  of  the  sixteenth  cemtury ;  and  to 
the  nervous  or  weak-minded,  who  soagkt  through  their 
baneful  influence  to  divine  either  the  present,  past  or  future, 
what  direful  consequences  have  loo  often  ensured,  Benson, 
andsomotimes  life,  have  been  the  penalty  paid  by  those  whose 
credulity  led  them  to  seek  through  such  unholy  intervention 
a  knowledge  which  the  All-wise  Doity,  in  his  mercy,  con- 
cealed from  them-  Nor  is  it  to  the  sixteenth  century  alone 
that  such  practices  have  been  confined ;  has  it  sot  been 
transmitted'  to  our  own  enlightened  era?  have  we  not  at  the 
present  day  our  itinerant  mountebanks  playing  on  the 
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credulity  of  simple  people,  aye,  and  of  educated  ones  too 

when  imagination  is  allo^fed  to  assume  the  place  of  reason, 

ud  the  lady  or  gentleman,  as  the  ease  may  be,  though 

oatwaidly  scoffing,  is  yet  inwardly  believing  in  the  magic 

rnvsteries  of  the  card-drawer.     We  do  not,  here,  of  course, 

diode  to  the  simple  feats  and  tricks  performed  by  the 

domestic  conjurer.    Who  is  it  that  will  not  at  intervals 

retrace  the  happy  period  when  first  initiated  into  the  mystic 

gime  of  card-playing,  or  the  still  more  attractive  hour 

when  some  young  companion,  learned  in  the  occult  science, 

with   assumed    witchcraft   adroitly  divined  our   inmost 

thoughts,  and  knowingly  pointed  out  the  card  we  were 

SuDking  of,  and  we  felt  an  almost  instinctive  fear  of  one 

who  to  our  crude  minds  seemed  gifted  with  the  powers  of 

dimfltion.   The  reminiscences  of  boyhood  would  be  irrele- 

rant  here  were  we  not  drawing  a  line  of  distinction  between 

the  use  and  abuse  of  a  simple  mode  of  amusement. 

During  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  who  was  herself  a  card- 
player,  dramatic  and  satirical  representations  of  cards 
appear  to  have  been  a  Christmas  pastime.  In  this  art  we 
ha?e  preceded  the  French,  who,  artistic  as  they  undeniably 
are,  were  still  nearly  a  century  behindhand.  Rimero  was 
the  game  in  vogue  during  Elizabeth's  reign ;  Man  was 
that  most  generally  plaj^ed  in  James  I. ;  this  game  appears 
to  have  been  played  with  fine  cards,  and  like  our  own  old 
punes  of  five-and-twenty  and  five-and-forty,  the  five  of 
tiumps,  called  the  five  fingers,  was  the  best  card,  next  to 
which  was  the  ace  of  hearts. 

Though  card-mAking  was  in  practice  in  England  in  the 
ifteenth  century,  yet  some  authors  would  have  it  that  it 
was  not  in  general  use  during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  or 
James.  Spain,  at  this  time,  claimed  the  privilege  of  manu« 
&ctaring  cards  not  alone  for  its  own  country  but  in  a  great 
measure  for  ours  also.  Jbhan  Volat,  or  according  to 
Uber,  Jean  Volay,  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  French 
card  makers  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  there  are  some  of 
his  manufacture  preserved  in  the  Biblioth^ue  Imperiale, 
at  Ptfis. 

Pirom  a  satirical  poem,  entitled  the  "  Knave  of  Hearts,*' 
by  Samuel  Rowlands,  in  1612,  it  would  appear  that  cards 
were  at  that  time  very  generally  manufactured  in  England, 
i&d  a  few  years  later  a  prohibition  was  issued  forbidding 
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the  importation  of  foreign  cards ;  this  was  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  But  a  sadder  game  was  now  looming  in  the 
distance,  which  for  a  time  superseded  all  thoughts  of  play, 
and  when  cards  were  used  at  all  they  were  only  employed 
as  a  medium  by  which  political  or  satirical  squibs  could  be 
promulgated.  We  had  also  at  this  time  scientific  cards^ 
supposed  to  be  invented  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  gram- 
matical knowledge,  but  which  united  amusement  to  in- 
struction, and  by  this  means  were  unobjectionable  to  the 
puritans  of  that  day.  There  were  also  the  practical  cards, 
by  which  means  the  knowledge  of  spelling,  writiog,  and 
cyphering  was  imparted.  Charles  il.,  however,  on  his 
accession  to  the  throne,  completely  changed  the  course  of 
things,  and  if  his  predecessor  was  extreme  in  one  way,  so 
was  Charles  in  the  other ;  and  thus,  at  a  court  where  vice 
reigned  triumphant,  cards  were,  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
in  m*eat  request.  During  this  reign  the  business  of  card 
making  increased  vastly  in  England;  ingenious  persons 
rendering  cards  a  medium  by  which  they  were  enabled  not 
alone  to  diiFuse  useful  and  entertaining  information,  but 
also  for  the  purposes  of  advertisement.  In  France  scien- 
tific or  geographical  cards  assumed  a  higher  range  of 
thought  and  purpose,  and  were  devised  altogether  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  nobility,  embracing  the  study  of 
heraldry,  and  the  elements  of  history  and  geography  ;  in 
England,  however,  a  wider  scope  was  taken,  and  we  have 
records  of  cards  being  made  subservient  to  the  purposes  of 
conveying  instruction  on  various  subjects,  amongst  which 
were  politics,  history,  mathematics,  and  even  carving. 
About  the  seventeenth  century  there  was  a  pack  of  cards 
invented  at  Lyons,  in  which  the  aces  and  knaves  were  re- 
presented by  the  arms  of  certain  nobles  and  princes ;  this  na- 
turally gave  ofience,  but  as  the  insult  was  not  through  design, 
but  purely  through  inadvertence,  the  inventor  was  pardoned, 
and  his  plates  restored  to  him  on  condition  that  he  would 
change  them  into  princes  and  chevaliers.  Nearly  about  the 
same  period  a  pack  of  cards  was  engraven  in  England, 
with  almost  a  similar  design,  the  court  cards  of  each  suit 
representing  the  arms  of  the  Pope,  or  of  one  of  the  crowned 
heads  of  Europe.  For  instance,  the  King  of  Clubs  bore  the 
heraldic  arms  of  the  Pope.  The  King  of  Hearts,  that  of 
England.    The  King  of  Diamonds  represented  the  soye- 
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re^  of  Spain,  and  the  King  of  Spades  that  of  France : 
tiie  qneens,  knaves  (or  princes  as  they  were  called),  and 
aees,  represented  the  other  European  powers.  Another 
pack  of  heraldic  cards,  which  had  merely  reference  to  Eng- 
Itnd,  was  invented  about  this  period ;  in  this  the  nobles 
were  represented,  each  according  to  their  grade,  by  the  high 
or  lovr  cards.  As  a  description  of  the  armorial  bearings 
wM  necessary  in  order  to  play  with  heraldic  cards,  the  game 
did  not  become  popular,  and  outlived  neither  the  court  of 
Loms  XIV.,  nor  the  Revolution  in  England. 

Cards  were  used  at  this  period  for  all  purposes  of  in- 
straetion  as  well  as  amusement ;  thus,  learning  made  easy 
was  the  order  of  the  day,  and  Cardinal  Mazaiiu  gets  the 
credit  of  suggesting  cards,  as  a  mode  of  imparting  informa- 
tion to  Louis  XI v.,  when  a  child.  Thus,  geography,  his- 
loiT,  grammar,  and  all  the  other  adjuncts  to  learning,  were 
imbibed  by  the  royal  youth  as  a  recreation,  rather  than  a 
laborious  study. 

In  Anne's  reign,  and  that  of  George  the  First,  satirical 
aod  emblematic  cards  were  much  in  vogue.  Various  were 
the  sabjects  selected  for  the  latter ;  love,  however j^generally 
bore  the  sway,  and  each  card  had  a  symbolic  motto.  The 
satirical  cards  were  similar  in  design,  only  different  in  ten- 
dency, as  the  mottoes  were  as  keenly  pungent  on  one,  as 
they  were  sweetly  amorous  on  the  other. 

Dooks  containing  instructions  for  playing  at  cards  were 
first  published  in  the  seventeenth  century,  but  from 
their  very  earliest  publication  down  to  the  present  day,  all 
that  has  been  written  on  them,  even  by  our  own  Hoyle, 
could  not  supply  the  same  instruction  to  the  uninitiated,  as 
the  practice  of  card  playing  itself  imparts.  No  book  learn- 
ing on  that  subject  at  least,  can  compete  with  that  of  the 
experienced  ana  practical  card  player. 

Whist  or  Whisk,  as  it  was  originally  called,  though  a 
Tcry  popular,  was  by  no  means  as  fashionable  or  scientific 
a  game  in  its  earlier  days  as  it  has  since  become.  It  was 
then  played  with  what  are  called  Swab  ben;  this  term  origi- 
natea  most  probably  in  the  custom  which  then  prevailed, 
by  which  a  player  holding  in  his  hand  certain  cards  was 
entitled  to  take  up  a  share  of  the  stake,  independent  of  the 
iBsne  of  tiie  game,  and  thus  in  seamen's  parlance,  clearing 
the  deck,  or  swabbing,  as  it  was  called,    Swift  represents 
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clergyioen  at  that  period,  as  fond  of  Wkisk  and  Swabbers, 
Whisk,  however,  did  not  attain  its  high  position  until  about 
half  a  century  ago,  when  a  set  of  gentlemen  who  frequented 
the  crown  coffee  house,  in  Bedford  Row,  and  who,  under  the 
scientific  instructions  of  Edmund  Hoyle  Gent,  whose  trea- 
tise on  Whist  was  at  that  time  published  by  Thomas 
Osborne,  at  Gray's  Inn,  attained  for  it  the  proud  pre-emi- 
nence it  still  maintains  over  all  games,  chess  alone  excepted. 
Alexander  Thompson,  in  his  ''  Humours  of  Whist,*'  has  in 
the  prologue  thus  commemorated  both  the  gentlemen  and 
their  scientific  instructor — 

"  Who  will  believe  that  man  could  e'er  exist. 
Who  spent  near  half  an  age  in  studying  Whist; 
Grew  grey  with  calculation, — Labour  hard ! — 
As  if  Life  s  business  centred  in  a  card  ? 
That  such  there  is,  let  me  to  those  appeal. 
Who  with  such  liberal  hands  reward  his  zeal, 
Lo !  Whist  he  makes  a  science ;  and  our  Peers 
Deign  to  turn  school-boys  in  their  riper  years  ; 
Kings  too,  and  Viceroys,  proud  to  play  the  game, 
Devour  his  learned  page  in  quest  of  Fame, 
While  lordly  Sharpers  dupe  away  at  White's, 
And  scarce  leave  one  poor  cull  for  conrunon  bites." 

The  substitution  of  the  term  Whist  for  its  orginal  namoi 
Whisk,  has  evidently  reference  to  the  silence  necessary  to 
be  observed  whilst  playing  the  game.  Dr.  Johnson  coin- 
cides in  this  opinion ;  and  the  writer  of  an  article  in  the 
Foreign  Quarterly  Review  assumes  that  the  name  had  its 
origin  in  the  *'  Irish  phrase.  Whisht,  or,  be  quiet."  The 
term  however,  bears  its  own  interpretation,  and  is  evidently 
intended  to  enjoin  silence. 

Whisk  and  Swabbers  was  the  same  as  the  still  older  game 
of  Bufi'  and  Honours.  The  reason  assigned  for  the  unpopu- 
larity of  these  games  amonffst  the  higher  or  court  circles 
from  the  reign  of  Charles  11,  to  that  of  George  II.  is  as- 
sumed to  have  been  the  covert  ridicule  they  were  supposed 
to  cast  on  the  dress  and  habits  of  the  time. 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  card-playing  was  at  its 
zenith  in  all  civilized  Europe.  In  Engknd  it  -was  both 
fashionable  and  popular.  Ombre  was  the  favorite  game  of 
the, ladies,  piquet  of  the  gentlemen ;  whist  at  that  period 
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tseended  no  higher  than  the  grade  of  country  squires. 

Pope  immortalized  ombre  in  bis  ''  Rape  of  tbe  Lock  ;''  tbis 

gme  was  evidently  the  one  most  in  favour  at  tbis  epoch. 

^^on*^  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  **  Georffian  Era," 

cards  weire  much  in  vogue  :  Seymour's"  Court  Gamester/^ 

written,    according  to   tbe  title-page,  for  the  use  of  tbe 

prineessesy  was  published  in  tbe  early  part  of  George  tlie 

Flrsrs  reign,  and  was  intended  for  tbe  instruction  of  tbe 

diuightera  of  George  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  George 

II.     Hi*  descriptions  of  Ombre  and  Piquet  were  most 

dabctt^te,  hut  at  Chess  he  was  evidently  at  fault,  tbough 

the  title-page  of  this  work  assnmes  it  to  bave  been  altogctber 

intended  for  the  royal  circle,  yet  tbe  preface  admits  that  it 

embraced  a  wider  range,  and  the  author  acknowledges  that 

he  had  been  induced  to  compile  it  for  tbe  fasbionable  world 

at  lai^,  gaming  being  so  mucb  in  vogue  at  tbe  time,  that 

aa  aecarate  knowledge  on  the  subject  was  considered  a  test 

ol  gentility. 

Daring  that  epoch  gambling  was,  in  every  phase  of  life, 
the  order  of  the  day  ;  whetber  in  private  pastime  or  public 
jobbing,  a  spirit  of  speculation  pervaded  all.  Tbe  South 
oea  babble  and  various  other  schentes  arose  and  fell,  with 
the  same  rapidity  as  every  Utopian  juggle,  no  matter  in 
what  century  concocted ;  and  the  promoters  with  tbeir  dupes 
were  each  appropriately  caricatured  by  a  pack  of  cards 
which  was  issued  in  1721.  About  the  same  time  a  set  of 
earieature  cards  was  published  in  Holland,  ridiculing  tbe 
Ikiississippi  scheme.  About  the  year  1737,  Hoyle's  "  Trea- 
tise on  Whist"  was  published,  and  was  received  with 
Qoiversal  and  marked  approbation,  particularly  amongst 
the  elite  of  tbe  clubs,  who  formed  tbemselves  into  coteries 
of  an  exclusive  character,  not  merely  for  tbe  purposes  of 
social  interconrse,  but  in  order  to  indulge  their  passion  for 
whiat,  which  at  tbat  period  attained  a  celebrity  it  has 
mjuntained  up  to  the  present  period. 

This  was  in  tbe  reign  of  George  II.,  in  the  halcyon  days 
of  Bean  Xash,  when  Gibber  was  poet-laureate,  when  the 
guards,  the  pride  of  the  army,  were  the  heroes  we  see 
represented  in  Hogarth's  *'  March  to  Finchley,"  and  when 
such  statesmen  as  Bubb  Doddington  had  the  entree  by  tbe 
back  stairs  both  at  Leicester  House  and  at  St.  James's. 

Ev^i  the  mentors  of  this  age,  both  spiritual  and  pnofane^ 
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seem  to  have  been  imbued  with  the  frivolity  of  the  time,  and 
to  have  had  a  taint  of  the  prevailing  vices  pervading  even 
their  efforts  at  correction.  John  Wesley,  the  preacher,  and 
Richardson,  the  novelist,  though  each  in  his  way  attempt- 
ing reformation,  still  wrote  and  spoke  in  a  spirit  which,  in 
our  time  at  least,  would  be  considered  too  tolerant. 

Bath,  or  as  it  has  been  designated  the  City  of  the  Sick, 
became,  under  the  reign  of  Beau  Nash,  a  fashionable  resort 
for  the  gay  and  frivolous;  he  was  the  master-spirit  by 
which  aU  the  little  world  of  fashion  congregated  at  this 
charming  watering-place  seemed  to  be  ruled.  The  Beau 
was  by  nature  adapted  to  the  discharge  of  a  duty  so  fraught 
with  pleasure,  and  in  which  he  was  so  admittedly  the 
caterer  to  the  happiness  of  others ;  he  was  an  adept  in  the 
science  of  flattery,  and  could  administer  it  most  adroitly  to 
a  duchess,  whilst  affecting  to  reprove  her,  and  could  so 
cajole  the  little  would-be  fine  ladies,  as  to  persuade  them 
they  were  honoured  by  his  condescension,  whilst  drawing 
them  out  for  the  amusement  of  real  ladies.  His  principal 
tact  was  displayed  in  bringing  parties  together  who  were 
desirous  to  be  acquainted,  or  whose  tastes  assimilated. 
His  dress,  as  master  of  the  ceremonies,  was  particularly 
odd ;  he  wore  a  large  white  hat,  cocked,  the  buckle  of  Jiis 
stock  before  instead  of  behind ;  and  defying  even  the  most 
bracing  air  his  waistcoat  was  unbuttoned  to  display  the 
bosom  of  his  shirt.  He  drove  six  greys,  and  when  he  went 
in  state  to  the  rooms  was  always  attended  by  a  numerous 
escort,  and  a  band  of  music,  generally  composed  of  French 
horns. 

There  was  a  marble  statue  erected  to  his  memory  on  his 
death,  which  took  place  in  1761,  by  the  corporation  of 
Bath,  in  gratitude  for  the  benefits  conferred  on  them  through 
his  means.  The  statue  was  placed  in  the  pump-room, 
between  those  of  Newton  and  Pope ;  this  remarkable  posi- 
tion was  animadverted  on  in  a  witty  epigram  by  his  friend 
Lord  Chesterfield : — 

'*  The  Statue,  placed  these  busts  between. 

Gives  Satire  all  its  strength  ; 
Wisdom  and  Wit  are  little  seen. 

But  Folly  at  full  length." 

The  Earl  of  Chesterfield  was  a  constant  habitue,  at  Bath, 
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irlere  he  indulged  in  play  with  a  Mr.  Lookup,  one  of  the 
most  notorious  professional  gamesters  of  the  day ;  billiards 
WS5  also  a  favorite  amusement,  and  it  is  recorded  that 
Lookup wasa  proficient  in  all  those  games ;  the  money  which 
he  hm  at  variotis  times  won  from  Lord  Chesterfield  at 
Piquet  he  expended  in  building  some  houses  at  Bath,  and  in 
compliment  to  the  noble  pigeon  he  had  so  well  plucked,  he 
inmorouflly  called  them   "Chesterfield  Row."      Lookup, 
however,  got  into  a  scrape  which  was  near  proving  fatal  to 
Urn ;  he  was  accused  of  unfair  play  by  a  gentleman  who 
bad  lost  heavily  to  him,  and  in  the  course  of  the  law  pro- 
ceeding attendant  on  the  matter,  he,  through  the  blunderiug 
of  his  attorney  involuntarily  committed  perjury  for  which  he 
WM  convicted,  and  merely  escaped  the  pillory  owing  to  a 
flaw  in  his  opponent's  indictment.     He  is  said  to  have  died 
with  cards  in  nis  hand,  whilst  playing  at  his  favorite  game 
of  humbug,  which  gave  rise  to  the  witty  remark  of  Foote, 
fliat,  **  Lookup  was  humbugged  out  of  the  world  at  last." 

The  reign  of  Qeorffe  II.  was  remarkable  as  an  era  of  vice, 
of  which  gaming  took  the  lead,  and  though  Colley  Cibber 
sipped  his  wine  at  the  table  of  "  my  lord ;"  and  the  great  old 
Samnel  Johnson  behind  a  screen  in  Caves'  back  shop  eagerly 
deyours  a  plate  of  meat,  which  the  thoughtfiil  book-seller  has 
Eent  him  from  his  own  table,  still  might  be  seen  a  batch  of 
gambling^senators  hurryinff  down  to  the  house  from  the 
club  at  White's  to  record  their  votes  against  gambling, 
whilst  fresh  from  the  act  of  indulging  in  the  vice,  against 
which  their  censure  was  thus  passed. 

This  disgraceful  inconsistency  was  cleverly  shown  up  in 
an  ironical  pamphlet  entitled,  '*  A  Letter  to  the  Club  at 
White's." 

The  gaming  propensities  of  Lord  Anson  the  circum- 
navigator were  keenly  satirised  in  a  series  of  humorous  and 
amusing  prints  levelled  at  the  time  against  the  ministry, 
Anson  being  a  member  of  both  the  ministry  and  the  club. 
The  gamesters'  coat  of  arms  is  represented  in  the  same  series. 
The  shield  is  charged  with  cards,  dice,  and  dice-boxes,  and 
is  surrounded  by  a  chain,  from  which  hangs  a  label  inscribed 
"  Claret,"  Supporters,  two  knaves.  Crest,  a  hand  holding  a 
dice-box.     Motto,  "  Coa  it  Amor  Nummi." 

The  passion  for  gambling  increased  rather  than  decreased 
during  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  of  George  III.    Preachers 
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were  loud  in  their  dennnciatioofl  of  this  vice,  and  Dr.  Ben- 
nell,  master  of  the  Temple,  isrp]X)rted  to  have  with  hia  own 
hand  •  placed  under  the  knocker  of  Mr.  Fox's  door  a  very 
animated  sermon  in  which,  whilst  denouncing  oamino  and 
GAMBLBR6,  he  levelled  his  shafts  openly  at  me  great  man 
himself. 

Various  species  of  cards  have  been  represented  as  belong- 
ing  to  diflferent periods;  the  two^however,  most  written  about 
have  been  the  Tarocchi  or  Tarots,  and  tliose  consisting  of 
the  four  suits,  which  are  in  common  use  throughout  Europe. 
Some  suppose  the  Tarocchi  cards  to  have  been  of  Egyptian 
origin,  whilst  others  assume  them  to  have  been  the  invention 
of  Jacquemiu  Qringonneur  forthe  amusement  of  the  lunatic. 
King  Uharles  VL  An  Italian  of  the  fifteenth  century  also 
gets  the  credit  of  originating  them  at  Bologna;  a  pack  of 
Tarots  is  at  present  used  in  ^tmce  similar  to  those  described 
by  the  writers  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  it  consists  of  seventy- 
eight  cards,  and  four  suits,  the  marks  of  which  are  sworcis, 
caps,  batons  and  money. 

The  earliest  known  specimens  of  what  are  called  theTaroccM 
cards  are  those  preserved  in  the  Imperial  library  at  Paris, 
and  are  supposea  to  be  one  of  the  three  packs  painted  for 
Charles  VI.,  1393.  They  originally  beloi^ed  to  Mons.  de 
Gaigni^res,  governor  to  the  grand-children  of  Louis  XIV., 
and  who  bequeathed  them  with  his  entire  collection  of  prints 
and  drawings  to  the  king  in  1711.  Dr.  Martin  Lister  thus 
alludes  to  them  in  an  account  of  a  journey  he  took  to  Paris 
in  1698  :  ''  I  waited  upon  the  Abbot  Droine  to  visit  Mons. 
Guanieres  (de  Gaignieres)  at  his  lodgings  in  the  liostel  de 
Guise.  One  toy  I  took  particular  notice  of,  a  collection  of 
playing  cards  for-  300  years.  The  oldest  were  three  times 
bigger  than  what  are  now  used,  extremely  well  limmed  and 
illuminated  with  gilt  borders,  and  the  pasteboard  thick  and 
firm,  but  there  was  not  a  complete  set  of  them*" 

Mons.  Duchesne  in  his. "  Observations  sur  les  Cartes  h 
jouer,"  published  in  the  "  Annuaire  Historique"  for  the  year 
1837,  thus  writes,  "  there  are  seventeen  of  them,  and  there 
can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  of  their  having  formed  part  of  a  set 
of  what  are  called  Tarocchi  cards,  which  when  complete, 
consisted  of  fifty.  They  are  painted  on  paper,  in  the  man* 
ner  of  illuminations  in  old  manuscripts,  on  a  gold  ground, 
which  is  in  other  pai'ts  marked  with  ornamental  lines,  formed 
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bf  means  of  points  slightly  pricked  into  the  cobfiposition 
upon  whieh  the  gilding  is  laid.  They  are  surrounded  by  a 
border  of  silyer  gilding,  in  which  there  is  also  seen  an  orna- 
BfiDty  fenned  in  the  same  manner,  by  means  of  points,  re- 
preaentiog  a  kind  of  scroll  or  twisted  rihand.  Some  parts 
of  tbe  embroidery  on  the  vestments  of  the  different  figures 
are  heightened  with  gold,  while  the  weapons  and  armour 
are  oo?ered  with  silver,  which,  like  that  on  the  borders,  has 
£v  the  most  part  become  oxydized  through  time." 

The  ancient  Tarocchi  cards  are  not  supposed  to  have  been 
istaided  for  games  of  chance,  but  rather  of  instruction.  In 
this  game,  consisting  of  five  classes,  we  find  the  planets 
RpreseEQting  the  celestial  system,  the  virtues  which  consti- 
tute the  basis  of  all  morality,  the  sciences,  the  muses,  and 
finally,  the  seyeral  conditions  of  life  in  which  man  may  be 
placed,  irom  tbe  very  highest  to  the  lowest  position. 

The  oldest  specimens  of  undoubted  playing  cards  are 
either  stencilled  or  eograven  on  wood,  and  jud^ng  by  the 
style  of  their  execution  one  would  take  them  to  have  been 
executed  early  in^the  fifteenth  century. 

The  invention  of  eards^  with  the  suits  now  in  use,  has 
been  claimed  by  the  French,  as  also  the  substitution  ol  the 
(pern,  as  a  second  court  card,  instead  of  a  male  figure.  This 
arrangement  has  been  considered  by  several  French  writers 
aa  typical  of  the  gallantry  of  their  nation.  The  French  were 
aljo  the  first  who  gave  historical  names  to  their  court  cards, 
though  tbe  court  cards  were  named  as  follows  in  the  time  of 
Peie  Daniel ;  we  have  this  moment  before  us  a  pack  of 
Freaeh  oardd  bearing  precisely  the  same  names  and  devices  : 


Suit. 

Kings. 

Queens, 

Valets  or  Knaves, 

cauB. 

CHARLBMA6NB. 

JUDITH. 

LAHIRE. 

CARREAU. 

C^SAR. 

RACHEL. 

HECTOR. 

TRXFLB. 

ALBXANDBR. 

ARGINB. 

LANCELOT. 

PIQUB. 

DAVID. 

PALLAS. 

HOGIER. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  tJbese  names  were  changed, 
tkekings  were  Solomon,  Augustus,  Clovie,  and  Constantine ; 
sad  Ae  queens,  EHizabeth,  Dido,  Glotilde>  and  ^'Pantalisea;" 
whilst  the  knaves  had  no  particular  names,  4)ut  were  desig- 
QSted  from  their  office,  sad  all  the  characters  were  in,  the 
costume  of  tbe  period. 

Pere  Daniel  gives  a  rather  romantic  explanation  of  th^ 
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Buits  and  titles  by  which  they  are  designated ;  the  ace,  as 
taking  precedence  in  the  rame  of  piquet,  he  assumes  to  re- 
present money.  The  trene,  or  clover  plant,  which  abounds 
in  the  meadows  of  France,  denotes  the  rich  and  fertile  spot 
where  a  wary  general  should  encamp,  in  order  to  provide 
forage  for  his  army.  Piques  signified  magazines  of  arms 
which  ought  to  be  well  stored.  The  carreaux  were  a  species 
of  heavy  arrows  shot  from  a  cross-bow,  and  which  were  so 
called  from  their  heads  being  squared.  Cccurs — hearts — 
signified  courage  amongst  commanders  and  soldiers. 

David,  Alexander,  GsBsar,  and  Charlemagne,  are  at  the  head 
of  the  four  suits  of  piquet,  as  representing  prudent  and  ex- 
perienced leaders.  Pere  Daniel  seems  to  have  discovered 
in  Argine  the  queen  of  clubs,  the  anagram  of  Regina,  and 
at  once  jumps  to  the  conclusion  that  Mary  of  Anjou,  wife 
of  Charles  Y 1 1 .  is  intended .  Bachel  represents  Agnes  Sorel , 
the  mistress  of  Charles  VII. ;  and  Joan  of  Arc  is  shadowed 
forth  by  the  chaste  and  warlike  Pallas.  Judith  is  not  the 
Jewish  heroine,  but  the  wife  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire. 

David  he  typifies  as  Charles  VIL,  from  a  seeming  simi- 
larity in  their  destinies ;  Charles,  like  the  king  of  old,  hav- 
ing been  persecuted  by  his  father,  or  rather  by  his  father's 
wife,  Isabel  of  Bavaria,  is  proscribed  and  disinherited,  but 
afterwards  regains  his  kingdom:  whilst  the  restless  and 
wicked  character  of  his  son,  Louis  XI.,  is  emblematic  of 
Absalom's  revolt. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  several  packs  or 
sets  of  cards  were  engraven  on  copper;  as  those  cards  were 
necessarily  of  high  price,  they  were,  of  course,  meant  for 
the  wealthier  classes.  Mons.  Leber  avers  that  these  cards 
were  not  intended  for  play ;  however  correct  or  incorrect 
that  opinion  may  be,  yet  it  is  certain  ,that  they  were 
available  as  playing  cards,  having  the  same  number  of 
suits  as  the  ordinary  playing  cards  of  the  period,  and  being 
in  every  respect  arranged  for  play,  Mons.  Leber's  notion 
concerning  them  was  imbibed  from  the  idea,  that  as  they 
were  colourless,  they  were  consequently  unsuitable ;  they 
were,  however,  so  well  defined,  that  this  objection  becomes 
merely  an  erroneous  supposition. 

The  form  of  these  cards  was  circular,  and  each  suit  con- 
tained four  court  cards,  namely,  a  king,  queen,  squire,  and 
knave ;  the  four  aces  formed  one  plate ;  the  highest  of  tho 
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Domeral  cards  was  the  nine,  there  being  no  ten  in  the  pack, 
die  respectiFe  number  of  each  being  marked  at  the  top,  in 
Aiybic  cyphers,  and  at  the  bottom  in  Roman  numerals.  At 
the  bottom  also,  were  the  letters  T.  W.,  supposed  to  have 
been  intended  as  the  initials  of  the  engraver. 

Breitkopf,  in  his  "Enquiry  into  the  Origin  of  Playing 
Cards,"  mentions  a  pack  engraven  on  copper,  consisting  of 
fifty-two  cards ;  each  of  the  four  suits^'containingaking,  queen, 
islet  or  knave,  as  wetermit,togetherwith  ten  numeral  cards. 
The  marks  of  the  suits  were  swords,  clubs,  (proper  not  tri- 
fles), cups,  and  pomegranates.  The  latter  mark,  substituted 
for  that  of  money,  was  siipposed  to  have  been  intended  by 
the  artist  as  a  commemoration  of  the  marriage  of  Philip 
the  Fair,  son  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  with  Joanna, 
daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  King  and  Queen  of 
Spain,  who  on  their  subjugation  of  the  kingdom  of  Qrenada, 
in  1497,  adopted  the  Granada  or  pomegranate  as  one  of 
their  badges.  The  cards  are,  however,  unmistakeably  of  that 
period,  and  have  generally  been  ascribed  to  Israel  van 
llecken,  who  was  a  subject  to  Philip,  being  a  native 
of  Bocholt ;  Philip  having  inherited  the  Netherlands  in 
right  of  his  mother,  Mary  of  Burgundy. 

In  the  British  Museum  may  be  seen  a  pack  of  those 
cards  nearly  complete,  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  en- 
graven by  Israel  van  Mecken  the  elder.  The  German 
cards  of  the  fifteenth  century  were  very  highly  embellished, 
and  ornamentation  of  even  a  grotesque  kind  was  frequently 
introduced  at  the  caprice  of  tne  designer.  Bells,  one  of  the 
emblemsin  vogue,  was  borrowed  from  the  Indian  cards,  as  it 
is  well  authenticated  that  this  symbol  was  of  oriental  origin. 
The  use  of  bells  in  the  east,  whether  as  a  mark  of  distinc- 
tion, or  as  a  means  of  diversion,  is  of  very  remote  antiquity. 
The  female  dancers,  or  as  they  are  called  the  Baladins,  have 
their  legs  ornamented  with  small  bells,  which  they  shake 
when  dancing ;  girdles  formed  of  bells  are  worn  by  infants 
without  anr  other  clothing ;  and  sometimes  a  single  bell 
suffices,  lliis  bell,  though  it  contains  a  viper's  tongue,  is  or- 
namental rather  than  de^^ing,  as  might  be  supposed,  and 
ia  occasionally  bestowed  by  the  king  to  some  one  he  wishes 
to  compliment.  Bells,  were  transmitted  from  the  Hebrews 
to  the  Arabs,  and  were  in  these  countries  as  in  India  a 
mark  of  distinction.     The  Arabian  princesses  wore  golden 
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rings  on  tlieir  fingers,  to  which  little  bells  were  suspended, 
also  amid  the  tresses  of  their  hair  that  their  stiperior  rank 
might  be  known  and  they  receive  due  homage.  In  Europe 
bells  have  also  been  regarded  as  ornamental,  and  were 
worn  by  the  Emperors  of  Germany  in  the  12th  and  13th 
centuries;  they  were  adopted  as  symbols  on  monuments 
also  at  this  period,  and  were  used  in  falconry  by  princes 
and  nobles  of  the  first  class ;  this  was  antecedent  to  ar- 
morial bearings  or  heraldic  designs,  by  which  they  have 
since  been  superseded  as  being  better  suited  to  gratify  the 
pride  of  the  nobles  in  consequence  of  their  indicating  both 
rank  and  personal  distinction  at  the  same  time.  Irom  a 
dombination  of  circumstances  it  may  be  inferred  that  bells 
were  brought  into  Europe  from  the  east  about  tho  end  of 
the  eleventh  century,  and  were  adopted  as  symbols  of 
grandeur  by  the  German  nobility  of  that  period,  the  several 
other  devices  adopted  bv  the  Germans  at  that  time  were 
so  numerous  as  to  defy  description. 

The  Portugiiese  cards  are  unmistakeftbly  bor^Wed  from 
the  oriental  type,  particnlariy  in  the  suits  Uanari  or  money, 
and  Bastoni  or  clubs.  The  former  is  decidedly  more  like 
the  ckakra  or  quoit  of  Vichnou,  than  a  piece  of  coin,  whilst 
on  the  top  of  the  club  there  is  a  diamond  proper,  another 
attribute  of  the  same  deity.  The  dragon  on  the  aces  is 
also  perfectly  Oriental.  The  court  cards  of  this  J)ack  are 
King,  Queen,  and  Horseman ;  and  the  suits  are  Goppa, 
Danari,  Bastoni,  and  Spade — Cups,  Honey,  Clubs,  and 
Swords.  Specimens  of  those  cards  are  preserved  in  the 
Imperial  Library  of  France,  and  appear  to  have  been  ex- 
ecuted in  1693. 

During  the  revolutionary  period  in  France,  cards  appear 
to  have  undergone  various  strange  changes  in  accordance 
with  the  political  phases  of  that  momentous  era.  Peignot, 
in  his  "  Analyse  de  Recherches  sur  les  Cartes  4  jouer/  has 
thus  described  a  pack,  '•  For  Kings  were  substituted  Genii ; 
for  Queens,  Liberties  ;  and  fijr  Valets,  Equalities.  The 
King  of  Hearts  is  represented  by  the  Genius  of  War, — 
"  Gbnie  db  La  Gubrbe."  This  Genius,  which  is  winged, 
is  seated  on  the  breech  of  a  cannon ;  he  holds  in  the  right 
hand  a  sword  and  a  wreath  of  laurel,  and  in  the  left,  a 
shield,  round  which  is  the  inscription,  '  Pour  la  R^publique 
Frangaise'    On  the  right,  read  verticaUy  from  the  top,  is 
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ibe  word  'Force.*  At  the  feet  of  the  Genius  are  a  bomb, 
a  lighted  match,  and  a  heap  of  buUeta ;  at  the  bottom  of 
the  card  is  the  inscription^  '  Par  brevet  (Tinpentian,  Naume 
it  Duoifuae,  au  Qenie  de  la  RSp.  Fran^.' 

"  for  the  Qaeen  of  Hearts ;  '  Libkrte  dbs  Cultes/ 
religions  liberty.  This  is  afemale  seated,  v^y  badly  draped, 
and  with  her  legs  bare.  She  holds  a  pike  surmounted  with 
a  red  cap ;  and  on  a  banner&l  aUached  to  the  pike  are  the 
words '  dieu  seul'.  Towards  her  feet  are  seen  three  volumes, 
inacribed '  Thabnud^  *  Caran/  and '  Evangelinef  the  vertical 
inseription  is,  -^  TratemiteJ 

"  Knave  of  Hearts ;  '.E&alite  Difi  Devoirs,'  Equality  of 
Duties.  This  is  a  soldier  seated  on  .a  drum,  with  his  mus- 
ket between  Ua  knees.  In  his  left  hand  he  holds  a  paper 
containing  the  words, '  Pour,  lapatrie.  The  vertical  inscrip- 
tkm  is '  Securite' 

'' KinJBp  of  Bpades ;  'Gtbnis  dbb  Arts,'  the  Genius  of 
Arts.  The  figure  of  Apollo  with  a  red  cap  on  his  head ;  in 
one  hand  he  holds  the  Belvedere  statue  of  himself,  and  in 
the  other  a  Ivre.  The  vertical  inscription ;  Go»t.  At  the 
kttom,  emblems  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  such  like. 

""  Queen  of  Spades ;  Libbrtb  db  la  Prbbsb,  Liberty  of 
the  Press.  A  female  figure  with  a  pen  in  one  hand,  and 
with  the  otlier  sustaining  a  desk,  on  which  lies  a  roll  of 
paper  partly  unfolded,  and  displaying  the  words  '  Morale, 
Bdmonr  FMlosophief  Ph/sique,  Potitique,  Histaire,  At 
the  bottoio,  masks,  rolb  of  manuscript. 

''  Knave  of  Spades ;  '  Egalitb  db  Bang's,  Equality  of 
Banks.  The  figure  of  a  man  whose  costume  accords  rather 
with  that  of  a  *  Septembriseur  than  that  of  a  mere  '  Sans- 
ctdotts  of  the  period.  He  wears  sabots,  and  has  a  red  cap 
on  his  head.  He  has  no  coat  on,  and  his  shirt  sleeves  are 
tacked  up  to  the  elbows.  His  small  clothes  are  loose  at  the 
koees,  and  Iub  legs  are  bare.  He  is  seated  on  a  large  stone, 
on  which  is  inscribed ;  Demolition  de  la  Bastille  10  AoUt, 
1792'.  Under  his  feet  is  a  scroll  inscribed  '  Noblesse,'  and 
displaying  shields  of  arms.  The  vertical  inscription  is 
'  Ptdssanee.' 

"KingofOlttbs;  'Genib  db  la  Paix,'  Genius  of  Peace. 
In  hia  right  hand  he  holds  the  '  Fasces'  and  an  olive  branch, 
and  in  the  left  a  scroll  containing  the  word  '  Lois'.  The 
verticaL  insenptioii  is  '  Prasp^ti, 
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''Queen  of  Clubs;  Libbrtb  du  Mariagb/  Liberty  of 
Marriage.  The  figure  of  a  female  holding  a  pike  surmounted 
with  the  red  cap  ;  and  on  a  scroll  attached  to  the  pike  is  the 
word  '  Divorce*  The  vertical  inscription  is  '  Pudeur'  On 
a  pedestal  is  a  statue  of  the  crouching  Venus  entirely  naked, 
without  doubt  intended  for  the  emblem  of  modesty. 

"  Knave  of  Clubs:  boalitb  db  droits,  equality  of  rights. 
A  judge  in  tricolor  costume,  holding  in  one  hand  a  pair  of 
scales,  and  in  the  other  a  scroll  containing  the  inscription, 
'  La  loi  pour  totisJ      He  is  trampling  on  a  serpent  or  dra- 

fon,  the  tortuous  folds  of  which  represent  legal  chicanery, 
'he  vertical  inscription  is  *  Justice,  " 

''King  of  Diamonds:  'gbnibdu  commbrcb,'  the  genius  of 
commerce.  He  is  seated  on  a  large  bale,  which  contains 
the  inscription  '  P.B.  cCino^  J.D.  h  Parish 

In  one  hand  he  holds  a  purse,  and  in  the  other  a  caducous 
and  an  olive  branch ;  the  vertical  inscription  is  *  MichesseJ^ 
At  the  bottom  are  an  anchor,  the  prow  of  a  ship,  a  portfolio, 
and  such  Uke." 

"Queen  of  Diamonds :  *  Libbrtb  bbs  Profbbbions, — Li- 
berty of  professions  and  trades.  A  female  figure,  who  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  other  three  liberties  holds  a  pike, 
surmounted  with  the  red  cap.  With  the  other  hand  she  holds 
a  comucopisB  and  a  scroll  containing  the  word  ^Patentes' 
The  vertical  inscription  is  '  Industrie*'' 

"Knave  of  Diamonds: '  Eoalitb  db  Coulbtjrs/  Equality 
of  colours^  The  figure  of  a  Negro,  seated,  and  leaning  on 
a  musket ;  below  is  the  word  '  (^e ;'  near  to  him  are  a  su- 
gar-loaf, a  broken  yoke,  fetters,  iron  collars  for  the  neck, 
and  such  like.    The  vertical  inscription  is  *  Courage  J* 

Such  are  the  court  cards  of  this  Republican  pack.  The 
numeral  cards  are  the  same  as  the  old  ones,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  aces,  which  are  surrounded  by  four  fasces  placed 
lozenge-wise,  with  these  words :  '  La  Loiy  Rep.  Frang ; 
the  whole  coloured  blue.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say 
that  those  ridiculous  cards  had  not  even  a  momentary 
vogue. 

We  have  given,  in  extenso,  Peignot's  elaborate  and  most 

fraphic  account  of  those  cards,  which  represent  aperiodin  the 
istory  of  France  replete  with  painful  interest,  and  are 
accurately  descriptive  of  the  tone  of  mind  and  feeling  which 
pervaded  all  classes  of  the  people,  during  that  sad  and  most 
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(iiflgraceAiI  s^ison  of  turbulence  and  bloodshed ;  there  were 

Tirious  other  packs  beside  that  which  we  have  described^ 

euk  illustrative  of  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  time. 

Our  transatlantic  brethren  have  not  been  behind-hand  in 

Ibllowing  this  European  custom  of  illustrating,  through  the 

ffiedimn  of  cards,  the  remarkable  personages,  and  most 

^iimg  events  of  a  revolutionary  period ;  thus,  we  have 

is  (me  pack  Washington   represented  as  the  Ring  of 

Hearts;  John  Adams,  the  second  President  of  the  United 

Sutes,  King  of  Diamonds;   Franklin,  of  Clubs;   and 

La  Fatbttb,  of  Spades.    The  queens  bear  mythological 

designs;  for  instance,  the  Queen  of  ^(?ar^5 represents  Vbnub 

eQTeloped  in  a  flowing  robe,  to  accord  with  the  fastidious 

flotioas  of  American  delicacy ;   ClubSf  Cbrbb  ;  Diamonds, 

FoBTUNB ;  and  Spades,  Minbrva.     Four  Indian  Chiefs  are 

personified  in  the  knaves. 

Mons.  Peignot  also  notices  a  set  of  picture  cards  pub- 
lished by  Cotta,  the  book-seller  of  Tubingen,  the  court  cards 
of  which  represent  the  principal  characters  of  the  time, 
clothed  in  the  costume  of  that  period.  The  King  of  Hearts 
is  Chablbb  VII. ;  the  Queen,  Ibabblla  of  Bavaria  ;  the 
kn&Te,  La  Hibb.  The  King  of  Clubs  represents  Talbot, 
the  English  commander,  dying ;  the  Queen,  Joan  of  Arc  ; 
the  knave,  Lionbl,  taking  away  the  sword  of  Joan  of  Arc. 
The  King  of /?iawanfl&  is  Philip,  Dukb  of  Burgundy; 
the  Queen,  Agneb  Sorbl  ;  the  knave,  Baimond,  a  vil- 
lager. The  King  of  Clubs  is  Kbnb  of  Anjou,  with 
the  crown  of  Sicily  at  his  feet ;  the  Queen,  Louibb,  sister 
of  Joan  of  Arc  ;  and  the  knave,  Montgombry,  on  his 
knees  and  weeping.  This  card  almanac  of  Cotta,  ''  Karten 
Almanack,'^  firot  appeared  in  the  year  1806^  and  was  con- 
tinued for  several  years ;  the  designs  of  the  four  first  years 
of  this  picturesque  almanack  are  attributed  to  a  lady. 

Many  quaint  and  even  superstitious  remarks  have,  from 
time  to  time,  been  made  on  several  of  the  numeral  cards, 
and  have  been  pronounced  lucky  or  unlucky  according  to 
the  tone  or  temper  of  the  period ;  thus,  for  instance,  the 
deuce  of  cards  is  not  by  any  means  considered  synonymous 
with  that  term  as  orainarily  applied,  and  is,  therefore, 
r^arded  as  a  ^iicky  card,  and  old  card-players  frequently  use 
thu  aphorism, ''  There's  luck  in  the  d!euce,  but  none  in  the 
tray/ 
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In  some  parts  of  England  the  four  of  Hearts  is  looked  on 
as  an  unlucKV  card  at  W  hist,  and  rejoices  in  the  eaphonious 
title  of  ''  Hob  Uollingwood."  The  fonr  of  Clubs  has  been 
designated  the  "  devfl's  bed-post"  by  sailors.  The  six  of 
Hearts,  in  various  parts  of  Ireland,  is  known  by  the  name 
of  "Grace's  card,"  a  cognomen  which  it  is  said  to 
have  acquired  in  the  following  manner.  A  gentleman 
named  Grace  being  solicited,  with  promises  of  royal 
favour,  to  espouse  the  cause  of  William  III.,  gave  the  fol- 
lowing  answer,  written  on  the  back  of  the  six  of  Hearts,  to 
an  emissary  of  Marshal  Schomberg's,  who  had  been  com- 
missioned to  make  the  proposal  to  him  : — "  Tell  your  mas- 
ter I  despise  his  offer,  and  that  honour  and  conscience  are 
dearer  to  a  gentleman  than  all  the  weidth  and  titles  a  prince 
can  bestow.  Such  is  the  story  connected  with  this  card, 
and  given  a^**  L*uism,  and  fully  believed,  in  the  county  Kil- 
kenny.       ^ 

In  addition  to  the  cards  already  mentioned,  we  may  here 
particularize  another  species,  much  in  vogue  about  one 
hundred  years  ago,  namely.  Message  Cards. 

In  that  admirable,  and  now  almost  forgotten,  work  of 
the  Rev.  Richard  Graves,  The  Spirittuil  Quixote;  or,  The 
Summer's  Rambles  of  Mr.  Geoffry  Wildgoose^  we  have  the 
following  "  Digression  on  Message  Cards.'  Wildgoose  has 
been  haranguing  on  the  parade  at  Bath,  where  in  spite  of 
Beau  Nash  and  all  the  fashionables,  he  has  collected  a  very 
considerable  crowd,  and  has  inveighed  with  great  severity 
against  luxury  in  dress,  c^urds,  dancing,  and  an  the  fashion- 
able diversions  of  the  place ;  and  even  against  frequenting 
the  rooms  with  the  most  inbooent  intentions  of  recreation 
and  amusement.    We  learn  from  The  Spirittial  Quixote : 

As  80on  as  Wildgoose  had  finished  his  harangue,  which  was  almost 
of  an  hour's  duration,  a  jolly  foot-man,  about  the  size  of  one  of  the 
gentlemen  in  the  horse  guards,  bustling  through  the  crowd,  stretched 
out  a  gigantic  fist,  and  presented  the  orator  a  single  card.  Wild- 
goose,  who  had  not,  of  late,  been  much  in  genteel  life,*  could 
not  guess  at  the  meaning  of  this  ceremony  ;  but  imagined  it  was  some 
joke  upon  his  invective  against  gaming.  Thp  footman,  however, 
with  a  fturly  air,  cried  out,  *  Bead  it  friend  I  read  it ;  my  lady  desires 
to  see  you  at  her  lodgings  here  on  the  parade.'  Wil^oose,  then, 
perusing  his  bUlet,  read  as  follows . 


*  Message  cards  had  been  lately  introduced. 
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*AUdy,  who  if  disgusted  with  the  world,  deiires  half  an  hour's 
(ODv^rssdon  with  Mr.  Wildgooi»e»  as  soon  as  he  is  at  leisure.' 

Tber«aref«w  customs  generally  prevailing  in  the  world,  how  ahsurd 

Merer  the/  may  appear,  which  had  not  some  real  propriety  or  ron- 

noisDce  for  their  original ;  but  when  the  fashion  is  once  established 

uMOg  the  polite,  it  descends  of  course  among  the  vulgar,  who  blindly 

isitste  it,  as  such,  without  any  regard  to  its  primitive  intttitution. 

Thus,  for  instance,  the  conveying  messages  by  a  card,  was  introduced 

bto  the  fashionable    world,    as    the    readiest    expedient    against 

\ht  bhmders  and  stupidity  of  ignorant  servants  $  and  it  mubt  be 

coofeawd,  that  in  some   characters,   and  on  some   occasions,  this 

practice  has  not  only  no  impropriety,  but   carries  with  it  a  genteel 

LTof  easeaad  negligence ;  and  really  saves  a  ereat  deal  of  unnecessary 

trouble,  both  to  the  person  that  sends,  and  him  that  receives  the 

neifige. 

The  ttan  of  pleasure,  who  transacts  his  most  important  concerns  in 
a  coffee-house  or  a  tavern  ;  or  a  modern  lady,  the  whole  sphere  of 
vhoie  existence  is  at  a  drawing-room,  can  never  be  supposed  without 
ft  esrd  in  readiness  on  every  emergency  ;  and  therefore,  parties  at 
vbist  can  no  way  be  more  aptly  formed,  nor  messages  of  conipli- 
uentmore  elegantly  conveyed,  than  by  these  diminutive  tablets,  which 
are  generally  suited  to  the  subject,  to  the  genius,  and  laconic  style  of 
the  parties  concerned. 

Bat,  on  the  other  hand,  what  can  be  more  absurd  than  this  practice 
in  more  serious  characters,  and  on  occasions  of  more  solemnity  ? 
Hov  remote  from  probability  is  it,. that  a  grave  divine,  who  is  con- 
tinoally  inveighing  against  the  vices  and  follies  of  the  age,  should 
bre  a  pack  of  Boiled  cards  in  his  pocket  ready  for  his  engagements 
of  batioess  or  pleasure  ?  or,  that  a  venerable  counsellor,  who  is  con- 
tiDoally  surrounded  with  briefs,  leases,  or  acts  of  parliament,  should 
prefer  a  trifling  card  in  transacting  business  with  his  dent,  before  a 
ebred  of  parchment,  or  even  a  scrap  of  common  paper ;  and  I  should 
bave  kicked  my  tailor,  the  other  day,  for  minuting  down  the  dimen- 
SODS  of  my  sleeves  and  pocket  wholes  upon  a  card — if  I  had  not 
laekily  recollected  that  his  last  bill  was  unpaid. 

Neither  are  message  cards  proper  on  all  occasions,  any  more  than 
in  persons  of  all  characters  or  professions.  It  is  a  known  impropriety 
in  a  French  marquis,  who,  coming  to  pay  his  devotions  at  tne  shrine 
of  a  saint,  whiUt  his  image  was  gone  to  the  silver-smith  to  be  repaired, 
left  a  card  fur  his  godship,  to  acquaint  him  with  his  intended  visit ; 
lod  though  a  certain  lady,  near  at.  James's,  very  innocently  invited 
avoinan  of  quality  to  her  rout,  by  a  whisper  at  the  communion  table ; 
let,  in  my  humble  opinion,  she  could  not  so  decently  have  slipped  a 
<^  into  her  ladyship's  hand  at  so  sacred  a  place  as  the  altar. 

Oraatin^,  however,  the  general  and  unlimited  use  of  this  paste- 
board correspondence^  there  is  yet  a  propriety  to  be  observed,  r.nd 
msD^  absurdities  to  be  avoided,  in  the  choice  of  the  cards,  according 
to  the  persons  addressed,  or  the  occasions  on  which  we  address  them. 
his  too  obvious  a  hint,  and  I  suppose  too  trite  a  piece  of  adulation 
to  a  fine  woman,  to  convey  our  compliments  to  her  on  the  queen  of 
bearis ;  as,  on  the  contrary,  it  would  have  been  an  affront  to  a  late  East 
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India  governor/  though  he  laboured  under  so  groundless  a  slander, 
to  have  inquired  after  his  health  by  sending  him  the  knave  of  diamonds. 
The  deuce,  or  two  of  clubs,  I  think,  should  be  appropriated  to  chal- 
lenges and  duels ;  and  the  black  aces  should  be  entirely  discarded 
in  our  correspondence  with  ladies  of  character  ;  as  the  nines  and  tens 
are  at  ombre  or  quadrille.f 

Whitaker  in  his  Soidis  and  Elmete,  writes :  "  In  the 
possession  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Adamson,  who  is  related  to  the 
Arthington  family,  is  a  box  of  ancient  cards,  if  so  they  may 
be  called,  which  by  tradition  are  said  to  have  belonged  to 
the  Nuns  of  Arthington.  They  consist  of  thin  circular 
pieces  of  beech,  about  four  inches  in  diameter,  painted  with 
various  devices,  and  each  inscribed  in  old  Englisn  characters 
with  some  moral  sentence.  Out  of  these,  played  in  the 
manner  of  cards,  it  is  supposed  that  the  nuns  of  Arthington 
extracted  at  once  edification  and  amusement.  Of  these 
there  have,  according  to  tradition,  been  twelve,  which  is  the 
number  that  the  box  that  held  them  will  contain.  They 
are  neatly  painted  and  gilt,  and  within  a  roundel  on  the 
centre  of  each  are  severally  painted  (the  initials  of  the 
London  rubrics)  the  following  distichs  : — 

*'  *  Thy  love  that  thou  to  one  hast  lent, 

In  labour  lost  thy  Tyme  was  spent ; 

Thy  Foes  mutche  grief  to  thee  have  wroughte, 

And  thy  destruction  have  they  sough te. 

My  Soune  of  Pride  look  thou  beware. 

To  sarve  the  Lord  sett  all  thy  care. 

Lett  wisdome  rule  well  all  thy  waies. 

And  sett  thy  mind  the  Lord  to  please. 

Thy  hautie  mynd  dothe  cause  ye  smarte. 

And  makes  thee  sleepe  with  careful!  harte. 

In  Godlie  trade  runne  well  thy  race, 

And  from  the  poore  tome  nott  thy  face ; 

Thy  youthe  in  follie  thou  hast  spendtt, 

Defere  not  uowe  for  to  repent. 

Trust  nott  this  worlde,  thou  wooeful  wighte, 

Butt  lett  thye  ende  be  in  thye  sighte.'  " 

Cards  with  colored  backs,  as  red,  green,  blue,  pink,  olive 
and  buff,  were  invented  about  1810,  in  England,  and  sold 
for  forty-five  shillings  per  dozen.  The  plain  backed  Fine 
Highlanders  were  thirty-nine  shillings  per  dozen ;  the 
superfine  Harrys  forty-two  shillings  per  dozen;  and  the 
extra  superfine  Moguls  forty-four  shillings  per  dozen. 

^ 1— ■   T  M--1        ■■      -I        m        I  ■    I    ■  ■      II 1 1  -  r      ■  I    ■     ■   I      ■ r 

*  Warren  Hastings, 
f  A  set  of  blank  cards    has    since  been  invented,  by  which  the 
above  absurdities  may  be  avoided. 
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About  the  begmaing  of  the  present  century,  cards  were 
mtde  of  cotton ;  they  cost  less,  but  were  unpleasant  to  the 
toach  and  soiled  soon,  and  when  the  novelty  ceased  the 
article  was  thought  a  bad  one,  and  in  1819,  ''Thomas 
Cfeswick,  firom  making  his  own  paper  for  his  playing  cards 
18  the  only  person  who  can  warrant  these  articles  without 
cotton." 

Southey  has,  in  one  of  his  Common  Place  Books,  the 
following  curious  passage : 

"Aug.  10th,  lSl4.  Last  night,  in  bed,  before  I  could 
&D  asleep  my  head  ran  upon  cards,  at  which  I  had  been 
compelled  to  play  in  the  evening,  and  I  thought  of  thus 
maUng  a  new  pack. 

''  L^ve  out  the  eights,  nines,  and  tens,  as  at  quadrille. 

"  In  their  place  snbstitute  another  suit,  ten  in  number, 
like  the  rest,  blue  in  color,  and  in  name  Balls,  The  pack 
then  consists  of  fifty.  Add  two  figured  personages  to  make 
op  the  number,  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope. 

"  Play  as  at  whist.  Balls  take  all  other  suits  except 
trumps,  which  take  Balls.  The  Emperor  and  Pope  are 
?uperior  to  all  other  cards^  and  may  either  be  made  equal, 
and  80  capable  of  tyeing  each  other,  and  so  neutralizing  the 
trick,  or  to  preponderate  according  to  the  color  of  the 
tramp,  the  Emperor  if  red,  the  Pope  if  black ;  and  belong- 
ing to  no  suit,  they  may  be  played  upon  any.  If  either 
be  tumed  up,  the  dealer  counts  one,  and  Baus  remain  the 
only  tnunps. 

"The  EmperorBXiii  Pope,  being  led  command  trumps,  but 
not  each  other.  Trunops  also,  in  default  of  trumps,  com- 
mand Balls.  If  the  Emperor  and  Pope  tie  each  other,  the 
tier  has  the  lead.'' 

To  the  reader  who  remembers  that  Southey  was  a  close 
stadent,  and  admirer  of  Rabelais,  the  above  extract  will 
doubtless  prove  interesting,  more  especially  when  he  re- 
members that  Oarganttui  is  amused  with  tricks  upon  the 
cards,  fonnded  upon  calculations  in  which  he  is  made  to 
excel  Cnthbert  Tunstal,  Bishop  of  Durham^  who  had  pub- 
lished a  book  entitled  De  Arte  Supputandi. 

Next  to  chess,  whist  is  perhaps  the  most  scientific  and 
most  universally  played  of  all  games  of  chance  ;  and  yet, 
aa  h  8  been  weu  observed,  we  know  almost  as  little  of  the 
origin  of  whist  as  of  chess.  Doubtless  it  was  played  in 
England  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago,  and  it  is  more 
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than  probable  tbat  England  may  claim  tbe  honor  of  its 
invention.  Cotton,  writing  about  1679,  states :  "  Ruff  and 
Honours  are  games  so  commonly  known  in  England,  in  all 
ptots  thereof,  that  every  child  of  eight  years  old  hath  a 
competent  knowledge  of  that  recreation.'' 

We  have  a  reference  to  whist  in  The  Beaux  Stratagem; 
this  was  so  early  as  1707,  where  Mrs  Sullen  exclaims  : — 
"Country  pleasures!  racks  and  torments  I  Dost  think, 
child,  that  my  limbs  were  made  for  leaping  of  ditches,  and 
clambering  over  styles  ?  Or  that  my  parents,  wisely  fere- 
seeing  my  future  happiness  in  country  pleasures,  had  early 
instructea  me  in  the  rural  accomplishment  of  drinking  fat 
ale,  playing  at  whist,  and  smoking  tobacco  with  my  hus- 
band?" 

Swift  states  that  whist  was  a  game  in  vogue  with  the 
clergy;  he  tells  us: — *'The  clergymen  used  to  play  at 
whist  and  swabbers."  We  all  know  that  it  was  the  custom 
of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  to  send,  at  Christmas,  a  string  of 
black  puddings  and  a  pack  of  cards  to  every  poor  family  in 
his  parish. 

Thompson  and  Pope  have  referred  to  whist.  Thompson 
names  it  in  the  Seasons,  as  the  Squire's  refuge  against  the 
tedium  of  autumn,  thus  : — 

''To  cheat  the  thirsty  moments,  whist  awhile 
Walk'd  his  dull  round,  amid  a  cloud  of  smoke. 
Wreathed,  fragrant,  from  the  pipe." 

Pope  writes  thus,  in  1715,  to  Martha  Blount: — 

**  Some  squire,  perhaps,  von  take  delight  to  rack, 
Whose  fame  is  whtst ;  whose  drink,  a  toast  in  sack  : 
Whose  laughs  are  hearty,  though  his  jest^  are  coarse : 
Who  loves  you  best  of  all  things— but  his  horse.' 


t*« 


From  a  recent  work  upon  cards  we  learn  that  the  first 
edition  of  Hoyle  was  published  in  1743.  At  that  period  he 
gave  instructions  in  whist  at  a  guinea  a  lesson,  and  most 
probably  it  then  began  to  be  a  scientific  game,  and  has 
gone  on  advancing  to  its  present  perfection.  There  are 
many  authorities  existing  for  the  opinion  that  it  was  not 
till  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  that  whist,  as 

*  Nothing  new  under  tbe  sun :  compare  Locksley  Hall : — 
*'  He  will  hold  thee,  when  his  passion  snail  have  spent  its  novel  force, 
Something  hotter  ihan  his  dog,  a  little  dearer  than  his  horse." 
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it  is  DOW  played,  was  known  among  us.  According  to 
DsDes  Barrinffton,  who  had  his  information  from  a  player 
nmeh  adyanced  in  years,  it  was  not  played  upon  recognised 
priodples  till  about  1730,  ''  when  it  was  much  studied  by 
I  party  that  frequented  the  Crown  Coffee-Hou8e,in  Bedford- 
vm"  of  whom  the  first  Lord  Folkstone  was  one.  Even 
iksn,  it  should  seem  that  merely  the  skeleton  of  the  game 
vu  in  existence ;  there  were  but  few  rules,  and  its  theory 
wig  undefined. 

Early  in  the  present  century  Mathews  published  at  Bath 
Us  Advice  to  the  Young  Wnist  Players*  It  ran  through 
many  editions,  and  in  a  great  measure  superseded  Hoyle. 
He  fifth  edition  appeared  in  1811,  but  this,  and  all  other 
treatiaes  upon  whist,  hare  been  rendered  useless  by  Mr. 
Bohn'a  admirable  Hand  Book  of  Games. 

Reader,  we  have  written  for  you  a  sketch  of  the  history 
of  cards ;  but,  if  you  will  know  the  poetry  of  cards,  read 
Chules  Lamb's  Captain  Jackson^  or  his  essence  of  wit 
and homour,  Mrs.  Battles  Opinions  on  Whist.  In  the 
latter  he  writes,  as  only  he  could  write  : — 

''To  those  puny  objectors  against  cards,  as  nurturing  the 
bad  passions,  she  would  retort —that  man  is  a  gaming 
anima].  He  must  be  always  trying  to  get  the  better  in 
aofflething  or  other :  that  this  passion  can  scarcely  be  more 
safely  expended  than  upon  a  game  at  cards  :  that  cards 
ire  a  temporory  illusion — in  truth,  a  mere  drama ;  for  we 
do  bat  ptay  at  being  mightily  concerned  as  those  whose 
stake  is  crowns  and  kingdoms.  They  are  a  sort  of  dream- 
Sghdng,  much  ado,  great  battling  and  little  bloodshed, 
mighty  means  for  disproportioned  ends,  quite  as  diverting 
and  a  great  deal  more  innoxious  than  many  of  those  more 
serious  games  of  life  which  men  play,  without  esteeming 
them  to  be  such. 

"  With  great  deference  U>  the  old  lady's  judgment  on 
these  matters,  I  think  I  have  experienced  some  moments  in 
my  life  whenplaying  a  cards  for  nothing  has  even  been 
agreeable.  When  I  am  in  sickness,  or  not  in  the  best 
spirits,  I  sometimes  call  for  the  cards  and  play  a  game  at 
pi(iuet,/<?r  love,  with  my  cousin  Bridget — Bridget  £lia. 

**  I  grant  there  is  something  sneaking  in  it ;  but  with  a 
tooth-ache,  or  a  sprained  ankle — when  you  are  subdued  and 
humble— you  are  glad  to  put  up  with  an  inferior  spring  of 
action. 
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*' There  is  such  a  thing  in  nature,  I  am  convinced,  aa 
sick  Wkist, 

*'  At  such  times,  these  terms  which  my  old  friend  objected 
to,  come  in  as  something  admissible— I  love  to  get  a  tierce 
or  a  quatorze  though  thev  mean  nothing.  I  am  subdued 
to  an  inferior  interest.  Those  shadows  of  winning  amuse 
me. 

"  That  last  ffame  I  had  with  my  sweet  cousin  (I  capotted 
her — dare  I  tell  thee  how  foolish  I  am  ?)  I  wished  it  might 
have  lasted  for  ever,  though  we  gained  nothing  and  lost 
nothing,  though  it  was  a  mere  shade  of  play  :  I  would  be 
content  to  go  on  in  that  idle  folly  for  ever.  The  pipkin 
should  be  ever  boiling  that  was  to  prepare  the  gentle  lenitive 
to  my  foot,  which  Bridget  was  doomed  to  apply  after  the 
game  was  over ;  and,  as  I  do  not  much  reliah  appliances, 
there  it  should  ever  bubble.  Bridget  and  I  should  be  ever 
playing." 

Here  we  close  our  paper :  is  the  reader  vexed  ?  If  so 
then  let  him  remember  the  moral  advice  engraved  on  the 
old  Whist  Markers — kbbp  tour  temper. 


\> 


Abt.  Ill*— BRILLAT-SAVAEIN. 

X 

PUfnobpe  dm  Goid^  ou  Meditations  de  Oastronomie  Transcen^ 
dante  ;  ouvrage  thSorique^  Aistorique  ei  h  Vordre  du  Jour, 
dediSatuc  Gastronomes  Parisiens  Par  Un  Professeur, 
membre  deplusieurs  SocietSs  savanies.  Edition  fr6c6d6Q 
d*uDe  notice  par  M.  Le  Baron  Bicherand,  suivie  de  *'  La 
Gastronomie/'  Fo^me  en  quatre  chants.  Par  Berchoux. 
Paris:  Charpentier.     1842. 

"Lulled  in  the  countless  chambers  of  the  brain^ 
Oar  thoughts  are  linked  by  many  a  hidden  chain ; 
Avake  but  one,  and  lo,  what  myriads  rise  I 
Each  stamps  its  image  as  the  other  flies." 

Tnie  for  you,  Sam,  and  we  feel  it  now ;  even  as  we  look  upon 
the  title  page  of  the  book  before  us,  one  memory  is  awakened, 
nd  a  thousand  others  come  welling  up  from  the  mind's 
^coQDtless  chambers."  Brillat-Savarin  !  Physiologie  du  Gout. 
How  the  bright  Paris  of  twenty  years  ago  rises  before  us,  when 
%t  could  test  the  teachings  of  our  author  with  a  breakfast'  at 
Tefoor's  or  the  Trois  Erferes ;  with  a  dinner  at  Vary's  or  the  Caf^ 
de  Foy ;  with  a  supper  at  the  Caf^  de  FOp^ra.  3right  times 
Then  Grisi  aud  Mario  could  sing,  when  Dejazet  acted  as  none  acted 
noce  Peg  WofBngton,  when  Rachel  was  the  gloiy  of  the  stage. 
Sonny  times  before  we  had  heard  of  lace  stockings  or  thought 
of  colchicum.  Sunny  days  when  our  appetite  was  deep  as  Sir 
Walter^s,  and  when  nothing  came  amiss  from  supreme  de  volnille 
to  boollebasse  and  yin  ordinaire.  And  if  we  did  feel  seedy,  if 
carafes  became  to  our  **  somnia  vera"  as  desert  fountains  to  the 
panting  Arab,  we  had  our  remedy  for  that  horrid  flavor  of 
"tbe  lime  burner's  wig,"  and  here  it  is  :— 

One  ounce  of  camphor  julep. 
One  tea  spoonful  of  sal  volatile, 
One  ounce  of  Murray's  fluid  magnesia. 
One  tea  spoonful  of  tincture  of  capsicums. 

Uixing  these  and  drinking,  we  were  fresh  for  the  day.  But 
oow,— well  no  matter,  its  all  past  and  over, 

"  So  we'll  go  no  more  a  roving 
So  late  into  the  night, 
Thoagh  the  heart  be  still  as  loving. 
And  the  moon  be  still  as  bright. 

81 
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for  the  sword  outwears  ito  sheath^ 

And  the  soul  wears  out  the  breast^ 
And  the  heart  must  pause  to  breathe, 
•  Aud  love  itself  have  rest/' 

Therefore  we  return  to  Brillat-Savarin — 

In  the  work  before  us  he  has  drawn  a  most  interesting  and 
faithful  picture  of  himself ;  the  principal  events  of  his  own  life 
and  times  are  here  so  pleasingly  and  minutely  recorded,  that 
little  is  wanted  to  complete  his  history. 

Brillat-Savarin,  (Antheleme)  Counsellor  of  the  Court  of  Cas- 
sation, member  of  the  liCgion  of  Honour,  of  the  society  for  en- 
couraging national  industry,  of  the  society  of  antiqoeries  of 
France,  the  emulation  society  of  Bonrg,  fee,  &c.,  w^as  bom 
the  1st  of  April,  1755,  in  Belley,  a  small  tower  situated  at  the 
foot  of  the  Alps,  near  the  banks  of  the  Bhone,  which,  in  this 
place,  separate  France  from  Savoy.  Following  the  examples 
of  his  ancestor,  who,  for  centuries,  were  devoted  to  the  profession 
of  the  bar  and  the  bench,  he  distinguished  himself  as  a  lawyer, 
when  in  1789,  he  was  unanimously  elected  by  his  fellow  towns- 
men, member  of  the  constituent  assembly,  which  was  composed 
of  the  most  distinguished  and  enlightened  men  that  France  at 
that  time  possessed.  Being  a  practical  philosopher,  a  disciple 
rather  of  Epicurus  than  Zeno^  he  was  never  known  to  connect 
himself  with  the  memorable  events  of  that  time :  he  was  not 
however,  inactive,  always  associating  himself  with  the  moat 
sensible  and  moderate  pEirty* 

At  the  close  of  his  legislative  career,  he  was  appointed  pre- 
sident of  the  civil  tribunal  for  the  department  of  Aiu,  and 
afterwards  raised  to  the  Court  of  Cassation  then  lately  instituted. 

An  upright  magistrate)  an  impartial  and  firm  administrator 
of  the  laws,  and,  above  all,  being  of  a  mild,  conciliating  and 
amiable  disposition,  he  was  well  calculated  to  calm  the  asperities 
of  civil  strife,  if  the  rage  of  political  parties  had  been  guided  by 
his  example  aud  adhered  to  bis  counsel  always  for  prudence  and 
moderation. 

When  Mayor  of  Belley,  toMrds  the  end  of  1798,  he 
courageously  opposed  anarchy,  qnd  saved,  for  a  time,  hia  native 
place  from  the  fnghtful  leigo  of  terror  *,  bat  borne  down  by  the 
Nvolutionary  torrent,  he  waa  compelled  to  fly,  and  take  refuge 
in  Switzerland  from  the  fury  of  his  persecutors. 

We  may  well  picture  to  ourselves  the  state  of  society  during 
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those  fatal  d^js,  when  this  man  who  never  made  an  enemy  for 
\mx\f,  iras  forced  to  leave  his  country  to  save  a  life  always 
dtroted  to  its  service. 

It  is  DOW  that  the  fine  character  of  Brillat-Savarin  appears 
io  its  true  light :  exiled,  a  fugitive,  without  any  pecuniary  re- 
soorces — ^for  he  had  scarcely  time  to  save  his  life — we  see  him 
alrars  gay,  consoling  his  companions  in  misfortune,  holding 
sp  to  them  an  example  of  courage  in  adversity,  and  lightening 
its  vdght  by  labour  and  the  pursnit  of  honest  industry. 

However,  the  times  becoming  still  more  stormy,  and  his 
GfQ  situation  m6re  unpleasant^  he  sought  in  the  new  world,  for 
that  repose  which  Europe  could  not  afford  him  ;  he.embarked 
for  the  United  States,  and  settled  in  New  York,  spent  two 
jeais  there,  giving  lessons  in  French,  occupying  the 
£ist  places  in  the  orchestre  of  one  of  the  theatres — for  he  was 
a  skilful  musician — and,  like  other  exiles,  made  what  formerly 
served  as  an  agreeable  pastime,  now  contribute  to  his  support. 
Bnliat-Savarin  always  referred  with  pleasure  to  this  period  of 
Ids  life,  during  which  he  was  in  full  enjoyment  of  everything 
thai  can  constitute  happiness,  peace,  liberty,  and  ease,  acquired 
bj  toil;  and  like  the  philosopher  he  could  say,  '*  I  carry  all 
^at  me.*'  The  love  of  country  alone  could  induce  him  to 
gire  up  such  an  agreeable  existence.  Happier  days  seemed 
about  to  dawn  on  France,  he  hastened  to  return,  and  arrived 
at  Havre  in  the  beginning  of  September,  1796.  During  the 
itigri  of  the  Directory,  Brillat-Savarin  was  successively  em- 
pbjed  as  secretary  at  the  general  head  quarters  of  the  repub- 
tican  army  in  Germany ;  afterwards  as  government  commissioner 
to  the  tribunal  of  the  department  of  Seme-et-Oisci  at  Versailles : 
be  occupied  this  post  on  the  18th  Bruinaire ;  a  memorable  day 
Yben  rrance  thought  to  purchase  her  repose  at  the  expense 
of  her  liberty. 

Called  by  the  unanimous  decree  of  the  Senate  to  preside 
at  the  court  of  Cassation,  Brillat-Savarin  held  this  distinguish- 
^  position  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  of  his  life,  enjoying 
tbe  respect  of  his  inferiors,  the  friendship  of  his  equals,  and 
the  love  of  all  who  had  the  happiness  of  his  acquaintance. 

A  man  of  profound  wit,  an  amiable  guest,  always  gay  and 
cheerful,  he  was  the  delight  of  all  who  had  the  happiness  of 
meeting  him ;  willingly  yielding  to  the  pleasures  of  society, 
which  he  never  resigned,  but  for  the  still  purer  enjoyment  of 
private  friendship.     Whatever  leisure  moments  he  had  after 
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discharging  his  official  duties,  he  devoted  to  the  PAysiologie  du 
Gout,  to  which  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  affix  his  nani^, 
but  imperfectly  concealed  under  the  transparent  veil  of  anony- 
mous ;  however,  there  was  nothing  wrong  in  keeping  his  name 
from  the  public.  Happy  result  of  agreeable  study,  the  Pi^s- 
iologie  du  Gout  on  its  appearance,  met  with.l;hat  success  it  de- 
served. The  admirable  simplicity  which  distinguishes  this 
composition  caused  it  to  be  favourably  received  by  all  classes 
of  readers,  and  disarmed  the  severest  critics.  Simplicity  of 
style,  this  gift  so  rare  in  works  of  genius,  and  which  in  our 
literature  is  becoming  still  more  so  every  day,  was  the 
principal  cause  of  the  favourable  reception  which  this  charm- 
ing badinage  obtained.  We  should,  indeed,  have  formed  but 
a  very  erroneous  opinion  of  the  author  if  we  imagined  for  a 
moment  that  he  intended  us  to  entertain,  as  serious,  those  pre- 
cepts which  he  penned  for  his  own  amusement,  and  which 
were  but  the  effusions  of  his  gayest  hours.  Well  skilled 
in  what  Montaigne  quaintly  styles  ^^  Part  de  la  gueule,'^ 
Brillat-Savarin  was  by  nature  temperate:  the  most  frugal  re- 
past sufficed  to  appease  his  healthy  appetite,  which  never  re- 
quired the  assistance  of  the  culinary  art  to  provoke  it.  He  in 
no  way  resembled  those  he  so  amusingly  describes.  "To 
gratify  the  appetites  of  individuals,  with  stomachs  of  papier 
mac/ie;  to  infuse  life  and  energy  into  those  skeletons  who  have 
no  appetite  at  all,  or  if  they  have,  it  is  all  but  extinct,  would 
require  more  genius,  more  judgment  and  labour  on  the  part  of 
the  cook,  than  would  be  necessary  to  solve  one  of  the  most 
difficult  problems  of  geometrical  infinity." 

Great  was  the  surprise  of  the  fashionable  world,  in  whose 
eyes  Brillat-Savarin  was  but  a  plain,  good-humoured  man,  to 
find  in  his  work  an  amount  and  variety  of  information  but 
seldom  met  with  in  the  works  of  even  professional  writers. 
How  could  this  man,  after  having  fulfilled  the  laborious  duties 
of  his  profession,  find  time  to  indulge  in  the  pleasures  of 
society,  and  surrounded  by  amiable  women,  like  the  old  man 
of  leos  sporting  in  the  midst  of  the  Graces,  how  was  he  able 
to  acquire  so  much  from  meditation  and  study?  But  the 
author  had  already  the  advantage  of  having  composed  several 
other  works  in  which  his  name  did  not  appear,  with  the 
exception,  however,  of  two  small  treatises,  the  Historical 
and  Critical  Essay  on  Duelling,  according  to  our  laws  and 
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mkmt,  and  some  FrcigmenU  on  Legislative  Administration^ 
poUiahed  in  1819.     He  wa9  not  destined  to  enjoy  his  success 
ioDg;  attacked  bj  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  brought  on,  he 
^dj  suffering  from  a  severe  cold,  by  his  assisting  at  the 
iDniversary  funeral  service  of  21st  January,*  in  the  church  of 
St.  Denis,  he  died  on  2nd  of  February,  1826,  notwithstanding 
Defflost  constant  and  enlightened  medical  treatment.     For 
ibelast  few  years  of  his  life,  although  enjoying  robust  health, 
vA  being  of  a  strong  constitution,  which  his  tall  stature  ren- 
dered still  more  remarkable,  Brillat-Savarin  had  a  presentiment 
of  his  approacing  dissolution ;  and  this  thought,  which  in  no 
nj  affected  his  asual  cheerfulness,  constantly  manifests  itself, 
tad  seems  to  pervade  his  last  work.     Kesembling  in  this  res- 
pect those    productions  of   antiquity  in  which  we  see  ttie 
Rcollection  of  death  everywhere  associated  with  the  most  lively 
liescnptions,  and    thereby  lending   them    additional   charms. 
&ized  by  painful  illness  which  soon  assumed  the  most  danger- 
OQS  form,  he  departed  this  life  as  a  well  satisfied  guest  leaves 
die  banquet  hall,  tanquam  conviva  satur,  without  regret,  betray- 
ing DO  symptoms   of  weakness   in    his   intellect,   lamented 
bj  his  numerous  friends,  and  bequeathing  a  name  to  posterity 
fioji  will  be  long  held  in  respect  by  all  good  men. 

lie  art  of  cookery  is  the  most  ancient  of  all  sciences ;  for 
Adam  vas  hungry  at  his  birth,  and  the  new-born  infant  haa 
iatcdj  entered  the  world  when  it  sends  forth  cries  which 
nothing  can  still  but  the  breast  of  the  nurse. 

It  is  thus,  that  of  all  other  arts  it  has  done  more  to  promote 
mir happiness,  and  benefit  society;  for  it  has  taught  us  the 
u^  and  application  of  fire,  and  it  is  by  fire  that  man  has 
subdued  nature. 
Properly  speaking,  there  are  three  kinds  of  cookery. 
The  first,  which  is  that  of  preparing  food,  has  retained  its 
primitive  name. 

The  second,  which  consists  in  analyzing  and  examining  the 
flements  of  food,  is  called  cAemistry. 

And  the  third,  which  may  be  called  cookery  of  reparation, 
:s  belter  known  by  the  name  of  jpAarmacy, 

*  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  on  this  same  day  three  Magistrates 
of  the  Supreme  Court  died,  all  three  members  of  the  duputation, 
^hsrgrd  to  assist  at  the  Funeral  Service  in  the  church  of  St.  Denis, 
^'oBRsellors  Brillat-Saxariu  and  Robert  de  St^  Vincent,  and  Avocat- 
Oeucral  Marcbangy. 
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Though  they  differ  in  their  object,  they  adhere  to  each 
other  by  the  application  of  fire  when  put  into  one  vessel  in  a 
furnace. 

Thus  the  piece  of  beef  which  the  cook  has  converted  into 
bouillon  and  soup,  the  chemist  takes  up  in  order  to  ascertain 
into  how  many  different  substances  it  may  be  reduced,  and  the 
druggist  can  by  force  discharge  it  from  our  stomachs  should  it 
happen  to  cause  indigestion. 

Man  is  an  omuiverous  animal ;  he  has  incisive  teeth  to  cut 
fruit,  double  teeth  for  grinding  corn,  and  canine  teeth  to  tear 
flesh  ;  which  has  caused  it  to  be  remarked  that  the  nearer  man 
approaches  the  savage  state,  the  stronger  and  more  easily  dis- 
tinguished are  his  canine  teeth. 

It  is  extremely  probable,  that  for  a  considerable  time,  man 
was  obliged  to  live  on  fruit,  for  man  is  the  most  unwieldy  of 
all  the  animals  of  the  old  world,  and  his  means  of  defence  are  very 
limited,  when  not  provided  with  arms.  But  the  instinct  of 
superiority  inherent  in  his  nature,  soon  developed  itself;  the 
consciousness  even  of  his  weakness  forced  him  to  provide 
himself  with  arms  ;  he  was  also  driven  to  it  by  his  carniverous 
nature  evident  from  his  canine  teeth ;  and  as  soon  as  he  was 
armed,  he  made  his  prey  and  his  food  of  every  animal  that 
came  within  his  reach. 

Tliis  destructive  instinct  still  manifests  itself,  children  are 
known  to  kill  whatever  little  insects  come  in  their  wav,  and 
they  would  even  eat  them  if  they  were  hungry. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  man  should  wish  to  live  on  flesh  ; 
his  stomach  is  too  small,  and  fruit  is  not  substantial  enough 
to  satisfy  his  wants ;  he  might  better  feed  on  vegetables,  but 
this  system  of  diet  implies  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  which  could 
not  be  acquired  for  ages. 

The  first  arms  must  have  been  the  branches  of  trees,  then 
bows  and  arrows. 

It  is  most  remarkable,  that  wherever  man  was  found,  in 
every  climate,  in  every  latitude,  he  was  always  armed  with 
the  bow  and  arrow.  This  coincidence  is  very  difficult  to  be 
accounted  for.  We  cannot  understand  how  individuals,  so 
differeutly  circumstanced,  should  have  the  same  ideas ;  it  mu»t 
be  the  result  of  a  cause  which  lay  concealed  behind  the  veil 
of  ages. 

The  only  inconvenience  attending  raw  flesh  is,  that  by  its 
viscocity  or  glutinous  nature,  it  adheres  to  the  teeth  ;  in  other 
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mpeob  h  is  sol  disi^^reeable  to  the  taste.  Sessoned  with  a 
liUie  saky  it  ia  easily  digested,  and  must  be  more  nourishing 
tbn  any  other. 

"  Mein  Got/'  said  a  captain  of  Croates,  to  me  one  day  in 
1S15)»  "  we  should  not  put  ourselves  to  such  trouble  to 
procore  good  cheer.  When  we  are  in  campaign^  if  we  are 
bangry,  we  take  down  the  first  game  we  meet;  we  cut  it 
sp  into  small  fleshy  paeces,  season  it  with  pepper  and  salt, 
d  which  we  always  have  a  snpidy  in  our  sabre-tasche  ;^ 
ve  place  the  meat  under  the  saddle,  on  the  horse's  back, 
vhibt  we  take  a  smart  canter,  and  (imitating  a  man  eating 
with  a  ravenous  appetite)  gnaw»  guaw,  gnaw,  we  regale  our- 
selves like  princes." 

When  the  sportsman  of  Daophiue  sets  out  for  the  chase,  if 
be  meets  with  a  fig«pecker  in  good  condition,  he  at  once 
plaeks  it,  seasons  it,  and  carries  it  lor  some  tisia  in  his  hat,  and 
then  eats  it.  They  say  that  this  bird  prepared  in  this  way  is 
Boch  more  palataUe  than  if  it  were  roasted. 

Besides,  if  our  ancestors  lived  principally  on  uncooked  food, 
rsw  flesh  ia  still  nbucb  in  use  amongst  uurselves. 

Italian  and  Aries  sausages,  smoked  beef  from  Hamburg, 
Anchovies,  red-herrings,  &c.,  which  have  not  been  subjected 
to  the  fire,  are  well  adapted  to  some  stomachs,  and  they  are 
DO  less  palatable  because  uncooked. 

When  people  bad  lived  a  long  time  after  the  manner  of  the 
Croeiians,  fire  was  discovered ;  this  was,  however,  the  result  of 
diaooe,  for  file  does  not  exist  spontaneously  on  the  earth ; 
the  itthabitaots  of  the  Ladcoue  Islands,  for  instance,  knew 
oothing  of  fire. 

Fire,  once  discovered,  man's  progressive  instinct  soon 
prompted  him  to  bring  meat  under  its  influence,  first  to  dry  it, 
then  broiling  it  on  embers. 

Tbe  meat  thus  prepared  was  found  to  be  much  better,  more 
firm,  and  easily  masticated,  and  the^sweet  smell  it  exhales  while 
loasUng,  is  always  most  grateful. 

However,  it  was  soon  perceived  that  meat  broiled  on  coals 
coold  not  be  kept  free  from  dirt,  for  some  of  the  ashes  always 
adhoed  to  it,  of  which  it  was  very  difficult  to  rid  it. 

*  Th«  sabre*tasche,  or  sabre-pouch,  is  a  kind  of  bag  suspended 
fr«m  the  sboulder-belt,  which  supports  the  sword  of  the  light-armed 
troops,  and  is  often  alluded  to  in  the  anecdote  uf  the  soldier. 
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To  remedy  this  inconvenience)  it  was  pat  on  a  spit,  which 
was  then  placed  over  the  burning  coals,  supported  by  stones 
of  suitable  height. 

This  was  the  origin  of  steaks,  a  preparation  as  simple  as  it 
is  savoury,  for  broiled  meat  of  every  description  has  always 
been  a  favourite. 

Things  were  much  in  the  same  state  in  Homer's  time*  We 
trust  our  readers  will  be  amused  by  the  manner  in  wliich 
Achilles  received  in  his  tent  three  of  the  most  distinguished 
amongst  the  Greeks,  one  of  whom  was  a  king. 

Thus  we  see  a  king,  the  son  of  a  king,  and  three  Greek 
generals,  dining  very  heartily  on  bread,  wine  and  roasted 
meat. 

We  must  believe  that  if  Achilles  and  Patroclas  thus  occu- 
pied themselves  in  preparing  the  feast,  it  was  because  the  oc- 
casion was  an  extraordinary  one,  and  to  do  the  more  honour 
to  the  distinguished  guests  they  were  about  to  entertain,  for 
on  ordinary  occasion  the  cooking  was  entrusted  to  the  slaves 
and  the  women,  which  we  further  learn  from  Homer,  in  the 
Odyssey,  when  describing  the  banquets  of  thesuitorsof  Penelope. 

In  former  days  the  entrails  of  animals  stuffed  with  blood  and 
fat  (the  pudding)  were  considered  an  exquisite  dish. 

At  that  time,  and  no  doubt  long  before,  poetry  and  music 
were  associated  with  the  pleasures  of  the  table. 

Yenerable  minstrels  sang  the  praises  of  nature,  the  loves  of 
the  gods  and  the  exploits  of  heroes ;  they  exercised  a  sort  of 
priesthood,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  divine  Homer  himself 
was  descended  from  some  of  those  inspired  men ;  he  would 
have  never  gained  such  fame,  had  not  his  poetical  studies  cooi* 
menced  \nt\\  his  childhood. 

Madame  Dacier  remarks  that  in  no  part  of  his  works  does 
Homer  make  any  mention  of  boiled  beef. 

The  Hebrews  were  more  advanced  in  consequence  of  their 
having  dwelt  in  Eg}'pt ;  they  had  vessels  which  were  capable 
of  resisting  the  fire,  and  it  was  in  one  of  those  vessels  that  the 
pottage  was  made,  which  Jacob  sold  at  such  a  price  to  his 
brother  Esau. 

It  is  impossible  to  learn  how  man  first  arrived  at  the  know- 
ledge of  working  metals ;  it  is  said  that  Tubal-Cain  was  the 
first  who  made  the  attempt. 

Our  knowledge  of  science  at  the  present  day  enables  us  to 
make  use  of  one  metal  in  working  another ;  we  hold  it  with  the 
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oncers,  we  wdd  it  with  the  hammer,  we  cat  it  with  the  file. 
Ml  ve  have  never  met  one  who  could  tell  ua  how  the  first  pin- 
cers and  the  first  hammer  were  made. 

As  soon  aa  Tessels,  either  of  brass  or  earthenware,  were  ren- 
dered capable  of  resisting  fire,  cookery  made  rapid  progress ; 
seste  could  then  be  seasoned,  and  made  more  palatable,  vege- 
tiUes  boiled,  and  bouillon,  gravies  and  jellies  followed  without 
iitormission. 

The  oldest  books  in  our  possession  speak  in  glowmg  terms 
of  the  banqnetn  of  the  kings  of  the  east.  It  is  easy  to  under- 
sUnd  that  those  monarchs  who  ruled  over  such  fertile  coun- 
tries^ capable  of  producing  so  many  things,  particularly  spices 
ud  perfumes,  kept  sumptuous  tables,  but  we  are  ignorant  of 
tbeir  details.  We  only  know  that  Cadmus,  who  introduced 
lettos  into  Greece,  was  cook  to  the  king  of  Sidon.  He  was  a 
liod  of  oriental  Soyer. 

It  was  those  voluptuous  and  effeminate  people  who  intro- 
doeed  the  cnsiom  of  surrounding  the  banquet  table  with 
eooches,  and  eating  in  a  reclined  position. 

This  refinement,  which  was  evidence  of  weakness  in  the 
people,  was  not  everywhere  equally  well  received.  Those  who 
Taloed  strength  and  courage,  those  with  whom  frugality  was 
a  Tirtae,  were  for  a  long  time  opposed  to  it ;  at  last,  it  was 
adopted  in  Athens,  and  became  universal  over  the  civilised 
vorid* 

The  art  of  cooking  was  bronght  to  great  perfection  by  the 
Athenians,  who  were  a  refined  people  and  fond  of  novelties ; 
kings,  wealthy  private  individuals,  poets  and  learned  men  set 
the  example,  and  even  philosophers  did  not  think  it  beneath 
them  to  enjoy  those  luxuries  which  were  drawn  from  the 
bosca  of  nature. 

According  to  what  we  read  in  the  ancient  authors,  their 
biDqaeis  most  have  been  regular  festival  entertainments. 

The  chase,  angling,  and  commerce  supplied  them  with  a 
gieat  portion  of  these  objects,  which,  to  this  day,  are  considered 
Iniaries,  and  which  then  competition  raised  to  a  fabulous 
price. 

Even  the  arts  contributed  to  ornament  their  tables,  around 
which  the  guests  ranged  themselves  on  couches  covered  with 
rich  purple  tapestry. 

It  was  their  constant  study  to  add  to^the  pleasures  of  tlieir 
good  cheer  that  of  agreeable  conversation,  and  table-talk 
became  a  regular  science. 
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The  miiUBtrels,  who  were  usually  introduced  at  the  third 
course,  bad  lost  all  their  wonted  gravity ;  they  were  no  loBger 
exclusively  employed  in  singing  the  praaaea  of  the  gods,  of 
heroes  and  historical  exploits;  hut  they  sang  of  friendship, 
love,  and  pleasure,  with  a  sweetness  and  harnpouyi  such  as  are 
now*  rarely  enjoyed. 

The  wines  of  Greece,  much  pvized  to  this  day,  had  been 
examined  and  classified  by  connoisseurs ;  they  generally  com- 
menced their  repast  with  the  lightest  wiues  sAd  ended  it  with 
the  strongest;  but  on  extraordinary  occasions  they  went 
through  the  entire  list,  and  what  is  very  differeiU  with  us,  the 
size  of  the  cup  increased  in  proportion  to  the  good  quality  of 
the  wine. 

The  finest  women  also  contiibuted  to  wnanent  those  sump- 
tuous entertainments ;  the  presence  of  beautifid  woaxen,  games 
and  amusements  of  every  kind  prolonged  the  pleaaures  oi  the 
evening.  Yoluptuousness  was  inhaled  through  every  pore, 
and  more  than  one  Aristippus  who  entered  under  the  baaner  of 
Plato,  took  his  exit  under  that  of  Epicurus. 

The  learned  men  of  the  day  made  the  pleasojre  which  they 
derived  from  those  delightful  reunioaa  the  subject  of  their 
poems.  Plato,  Athenaeus,  aad  many  others,  have  immortalised 
their  names.  But,  alas !  their  works  are  lost ;  and  if  there  is 
one  more  to  be  regr^ted  than  another,  it  is  the  Gekitronon^ 
of  ArcAestratus,  and  which  is  translated  by  Ennius  in  his 
Carmina  HedypatAeiica. 

**  This  great  writer,"  we  are  told,  '^  travelled  over  land 
and  sea  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  what  they  were  best  capable  of 
producing.  He  studied  in  his  travels,  noit  the  customs  of  the 
people,  since  they  never  ebaage,  bu/b  he  visited  those  labors^ 
tories  where  the  luxuries  of  the  table  are  prepared,  and  he 
only  conversed  with  such  men  as  could  contribute  to  his  {deaa^res, 
or  forward  the  object  he  had  in  view.  His  poem  is  a  tieasure 
of  science,  every  line  of  which  contains  a  precept.^' 

Such  was  the  state  of  cookery  in  Greece,  and  it  remained 
so  up  to  the  time  when  a  few  adventurers,  who  after  establish- 
ing themselves  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  extended  their 
sway  over  the  neighbouring  states,  and  finished  by  conquering 
the  world. 

Good  cheer  was  a  thing  unknown  to  the  Romans  as  long  as 
they  were  only  fighting^  for  independence,  or  making  war  on 
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tbeir  neighbonra,  who  were  as  poor  aa  themselvea.  At  that 
time  tbeir  generals  whistled  at  the  ploagh  and  lived  on  vegeta- 
bles. Historians  dwell  wilh  pleasure  on  those  primitive  times, 
when  fragality  was  considered  au  honour.  But  when  they 
eitended  their  conquests  into  Africa,  Sicilj,  and  Greece ;  when 
tbey  regaled  themselvea  at  the  expense  of  the  vanquished,  in 
tbMe  countries  where  civilization  was  moat  advanced,  they 
carried  back  to  Borne  those  dishes  which  delighted  them 
abroad ;  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  tbey  were  well  received. 

The  Romans  sent  a  deputation  to  Athens,  to  report  on  the 
kws  of  SoloD,  also  for  the  purpose  of  studying  belles-lettres, 
and  philosophy.  While  refining  their  manners,  they  partook 
of  their  entertainments,  and  learned  to  appreciate  them,  and 
cooks  arrived  in  Borne,  in  the  company  of  oratojrs,  philosophers, 
rhetoricians,  and  poets. 

In  the  coarse  of  time,  when  a  series  of  victories  caused  the 
wealth  of  the  world  to  flow  into  Borne,  the  pleasures  of  the 
iA\e  were  indulged  in  to  a  degree  almost  incredible. 

Thqr  partook  of  everything  that  could  possibly  be  procured, 
from  the  grasshopper  to  the  ostrich,  from  the  dormouse  to 
the  boar  :*  everything  that  could  quioken  the  appetite  was 
tried  as  a  sauce,  and  employed  aa  such,  even  substauoea  the  use 
of  which  we  could  never  comprehend,  such  as  oaBo/ieiida. 

The  whole  world  was  put  under  contribution,  both  by  armies 
and  travellers,  to  supply  the  wants  of  Borne.  Fintadoes  (sea- 
fovl)  from  Africa,  rabbits  and  truffles  from  Spain,  pheasants 


*  Glires  farsi.— Glirea  isicio  porcino,  item  pnlpis  ez  omni  glirium 
oembro  tritia«  oum  pipere,  noclceis,  lasere,  liqoamine,  farciea  glires, 
et  satot  in  tegula  poaitos,  mittea  in  furnum,aut  faraoa  in  clibaro  coquea. 
The  Dorroouae  was  considered  a  great  luxury,  aometimes  scales 
were  brought  to  the  table  to  ascertain  its  weight.  Everybody  is 
familiar  with  MartiaVa  epigram  of  the  dormouse  xiii,  59. 
Tota  mihi  dormitur  hyema,  et  pingnior  illo 
Tempore  anm,  quo  me  nil  nisi  somnus  alit. 
Lister,  a  physician  and  gastronomer  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  when  apealdng  of  the  advantage  which  cookery  may 
derive  from  the  uae  of  acales,  observes,  that  if  twelve  larks  do  not 
weigh  twelve  ounces,  tbey  are  scarcely  fit  to  be  eaten  ;  that  they  are 
passable  if  they  weigh  twelve  ounces;  but  if  tbey  weigh  thirteen 
oQDces,  they  are  plump  and  excellent.  See  also  that  glorious  chap- 
ter (XLIV.,)  in  Peregrine  Pickle,  in  which  "  The  Doctor  proposes 
aa  entertainment  in  the  manner  of  the  ancients." 
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from   Greece,   where   they  were  brought  from  the  banks  of 
Phasis^  and  peacocks,  from  the  extremities  of  Asia. 

The  greatest  men  in  Rome  boasted  of  having  beautifol 
gardens,  in  which  they  caltivated  not  only  the  fmits  already 
known,  such  as  the  pear,  the  apple,  the  fig,  the  grape^  bat 
even  those  which  were  brought  from  foreign  countries,  namely, 
the  apricot,  from  Armenia,  the  peach,  from  Persia,  quinces, 
from  Sidon,  the  raspberry,  from  the  valleys  of  Mount  Ida,  and 
cherries,  which  were  introduced  by  Lucullus,  after  his  con- 
quest of  the  kingdom  of  Pontus. 

These  importations,  which  necessarily  took  place  under  very 
different  circumstances,  prove  at  least  that  the  impulse  was 
general,  for  all  felt  pride  and  pleasure  in  contributing  to  the 
enjoyments  of  the  sovereign  people. 

Of  all  dishes,  fish  was  considered  one  of  the  greatest  lux- 
uries. Some  fish  was  preferred  to  others^  and  this  preference 
increased  according  to  the  latitude  in  which  it  was  taken. 
Fish  from  foreign  countries  was  brought  to  Rome,  packed  in 
honey,  and  when  grand  entertainments  were  given,  it  was 
purchased  at  an  immense  price,  Qwing  to  the  competition 
amongst  the  consumers,  some  of  whom  were  richer  than  kings. 
Drinks  were  also  an  object  of  special  care  and  attention. 
The  wines  of  Greece,  Sicily,  and  Italy,  were  the  delight  of  the 
Romans  ;  and  as  they  were  prized  according  to  the  province, 
or  the  year  in  which  they  were  produced,  they  always  had  a 
sort  of  certificate  of  their  birth,  written  on  the  jar, — 

O  nata  mecum  consule  Manlio. 
This  was  not  all.  Owine  to  the  spirit  of  advancement 
which  we  have  already  alluded  to,  they  endeavoured  to  render 
the  wine  more  pungent  and  odorous ;  they  put  into  it  flowers, 
aromatics,  and  drugs  of  every  kind,  and  those  mixtures  which 
contemporary  writers  have  handed  down  to  us  under  the  name 
of  eondita^  must  have  had  the  effect  of  inflaming  the  tongue, 
and  strongly  exciting  the  stomach. 

And  it  is  thus  that  already  at  this  early  period  we  see  the 
Romans  dreaming  uf  Alcohol,  which  was  not  discovered  for 
more  than  fifteen  centuries  afterwards. 

But  it  was  in  the  furniture  of  the  banquet  room  that  the 
Romans  particularly  showed  their  love  of  display. 

Every  article  of  furniture  necessary  for  the  banquet,  was  of 
the  most  superior  materiai^i,  and  workmanship.     The  number 
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of  courses  exceeded  twenty^  and  as  each  course  was  served, 
ereTjthing  previously  in  use  was  removed.  Slaves  were  es- 
pecially appointed  to  wait  in  the  banquet-room,  and  every  one 
had  his  duties  assigned  to  him  with  the  greatest  care. 

The  hall  was  filled  with  the  most  exquisite  perfume, 
and  heralds  proclaimed  the  qualities  of  those  dishes  which  de- 
served special  attention,  and  announced  the  claims  tliey 
had  to  this  sort  of  ovation ;  in  fact  nothing  was  omitted 
which  could  quicken  the  appetite,  keep  up  the  attention,  or 
prolong  the  pleasures  of  the  gueste. 

Bat  this  display  of  luxury  had  its  whims  as  well  as  its  ex- 
travagance. Such  were  those  banquets  where  the  fish  and 
fowl  served  up  could  be  counted  by  thousands,  and  those  dishes 
which  had  no  other  merit  but  that  of  being  dear,  such  for  in- 
stance as  the  one  composed  of  the  brains  of  five  hundred  os- 
triches, and  another  consisting  of  the  tongues  of  five  thousand 
speaking  birds. 

Thus,  we  think  we  can  easily  account  for  those  vast  sums 
which  LucuUus  expended  on  his  table,  and  form  an  idea  of 
the  enormous  cost  of  those  banquets  which  he  gave  in  the 
hall  of  Apollo,  where  he  was  known  to  exhaust  every  means 
possible  to  gratify  the  appetites  of  his  guests. 

Those  days  might  be  revived  amongst  us,  but  to  perform 
all  those  miracles  over  again,  we  would  require  another 
Lncullus.  Let  us  suppose  then  a  man  known  to  be  immensely 
rich  wished  to  celebrate  some  financial  or  political  triumph, 
and  give  on  this  occasion  a  magnificent  entertainment  without 
anj  r^rd  to  expense. 

Let  us  suppose  him  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  the  arts  to 
ornament  in  all  its  departments,  the  place  where  the  banquet 
is  to  be  given,  that  he  commands  the  purveyors  to  provide  his 
goests  with  all  that  art  and  money  can  procure,  and  give  them 
to  drink  the  rarest  and  most  costly  wines. 

That  daring  this  sumptuous  repast,  two  plays  are  being  per- 
formed by  the  most  celebrated  comedians. 

That  while  the  banquet  lasts  the  roost  exquisite  vocal  and 
instrumental  music  is  heard,  performed  by  the  most  renowned 
artistes. 

That,  between  the  dinner  and  the  cofiee,  he  has  prepared 
a  ballet,  danced  after  the  most  charming  and  captivating  style 
of  the  opera. 

That  the  entertainment  concludes  with  a  ball,  where  we 
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see  two  hundred  women  selected  from  among  the  most  beauti- 
ful^ and  four  hundred  of  the  most  elegant  and  aocompliatied 
gentlemen. 

That  they  are  constantly  supplied  with  all  that  is  most  choice 
in  the  way  of  warm^  eool^  and  iced  drinks. 

That  ill  the  middle  of  the  night  they  are  served  ^ith  a  mag- 
nificent supper  which  renovates  their  exhausted  strength. 

That  the  attendants  be  fine  looking  fellows,  with  splendid 
liveries,  the  illumination  perfect,  and,  that  nothing  be  omitted 
let  the  host  take  upon  himself  the  office  of  siding  for  his 
guests,  and  seeing  them  all  comfortably  at  home. 

This  idea  being  well  conceived,  well  directed,  well  attended 
to,  and  properly  carried  out  in  all  its  details,  all  who  know 
Paris  will  agree  with  ud,  that  the  bills  of  the  next  day  would 
contain  items  that  could  make  the  cashier  of  LucuUus  himself 
tremble. 

In  pointing  out  what  we  should  do  in  order  to  ihiitate  this 
magnificent  Borne  in  her^to«  and  festivities,  we  have  sufficiently 
apprized  the  reader  of  what,  in  those  days,  constituted 
a  banquet,  at  which  were  alternately  introduced  comedians, 
minstrels,  mimics  and  buffoons,  and  every  thing  that  could 
contribute  to  the  pleasure  of  those  who  were  tUMiembled  for  no 
other  purpose  but  their  amusement. 

What  was  practised  by  the  Athenians,  subsequently  by  the 
Bomans,  and  later  by  ourselves  in  the  middle  ages ;  what  in 
fine,  is  the  custom  of  the  present  day,  has  its  origin  in  the 
nature  of  man  himself,  who  anxiously  looks  forward  to  the 
end  of  the  career  in  which  he  has  entered,  and  to  a  certain  un- 
easiness which  he  feels  as  long  as  the  time  which  he  may  have 
at  his  disposal,  is  not  wholly  occupied: 

Like  the  Athenians,  the  Bomans  ate  in  a  reclining  position, 
but  they  adopted  this  custom  in  a  somewhat  different  mariner. 

They  first  made  use  of  coudies  at  the  religious  repasts, 
which  they  offered  to  their  Gods;  then  the  first  magistrates  of 
the  city,  and  the  most  powerful  and  wealthy,  adoipted  them : 
and  in  a  little  time  they  became  in  general  use,  and  continued 
so  to  the  commencement  of  the  fourth  century  of  the 
Christian  era. 

These  couches  which,  at  first,  were  but  rude  benches,  cov- 
ered with  skins  and  stuffed  with  straw,  soon  assumed  that  ap- 
pearance of  elegance  and  luxury  which  characterized  every- 
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ta^  connected    with  the  banquets  of  tlie   Romans.     They 

were  made  of  the   most  rare  wood,  inlaid  with  ivory,  gold, 

joc/  gomeiime&  with   precious  stones;  they  oonsisted  of  very 

soft  cQsbions,  covered  with  ornamental  tapestry,  magnifioently 

embroidered. 

Thej  reclined  on  the  left  side,  supported  by  the  elbow,  and 
geoenlly  three  persons  lay  on  the  same  couch. 

That  this  enatoni,  which  the  fiomans  call,  keti  giemiuMj 
vas  more  convenient  than  that  which  we  have  adopted,  or  ra- 
ther resamedy  we  do  not  believe. 

Viewing  it  in  a  physical  light,  the  reclining  position  requires 
I  greater  amount  of  strength  to  maintain  the  equilibrium  ;  and 
we  always  feel  pain  in  the  arm  when  it  is  obliged  to  support 
lOf  part  of  the  body. 

Taking  a  physiological  view  of  it,  there  are  also  many  things 
to  be  said ;  the  proeesa  of  digestion  is  not  so  naturally  gone 
thfoogb,  and  the  food  has  more  difficulty  in  finding  its  way 
to  iho  stomaoh,  in  which  it  is  but  imperfecUy  mixed. 

It  was  still  more  difficult  to  drink  in  this  position ;  great 
care  and  attention  were  necessary  in  order  not  to  spill  the 
vine  which  was  contained  in  those  large  cups,  that 
ilvsya  glittered  on  the  tables  of  the  great ;  and  it  was,  no 
doubt,  to  the  reign  of  the  iddi  ti€niimm,  that  we  are  indebted 
for  the  proverb,  '*  There  is  ma&y  a  slip  between  the  cup  and  the 
lip," 

It  could  not  be  easier  t6  eat  with  propriety  in  a  reclining 
poation,  when  we  femeffiber  that  many  of  th^  guests  wore 
long  beards,  and  th&t  they  used  their  fingers,  if  hot  the  knife, 
in  conveying  theit  food  jo  the  mouth ;  for  the  forks  is  a  mo- 
dem introduction.  There  were  no  forks  found  in  the  ruins  of 
Ueiculaneumj  although  some  spoons  were  discovered. 

We  must  suppose  that  outrages  were  often  oflered  to  public 
deoeocy  and  morality,  at  those  banquets,  where  the  guests 
often  passed  the  bounds  of  sobriety,  where  both  sexes  reclined 
tog^her  on  the  same  couches,  and  where  it  was  quite  a  com- 
mon thing  to  see  some  of  them  asleep. 

Namjpratuui  jaceo,  et  salur  supinui 

Periundo  tunicamque,  pelliumque. 

As  soon  as  the  Christian  religion,  after  having  survived  those 

persecutions  which  embrued  its  cradle  in  blood,  acquired  any 

iaflaence,  its  ministers  at  once  raised  their  voices  against  the 

excesses  of  intemperance.    They  censured  the  length  of  tliose 
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re  pants  wliere  all  their  precepts  were  violated  by  the  protracted 
indalgence  of  every  pleaaare  and  luxury.  Devoted  by  choice 
and  profession  to  an  austere  life,  they  placed  excess  in  eating 
and  drinking  amongst  the  capital  sins ;  they  condemned  in  no 
measured  terms  the  promiscuous  mingling  of  the  sexes,  and  se- 
verely criticised  the  custom  of  eating  in  a  reclined  position,  a 
custom  which  originated  in  culpable  effeminancy,and  which  they 
looked  upon  as  the  cause  of  most  of  those  abuses  which  they 
deplored. 

Their  threatening  voice  made  itself  heard  ;  the  couch  no 
longer  ornamented  the  banquet  room,  and  the  old  custom  of 
eating  in  a  sitting  position  was  resumed ;  and  by  a  fortunate 
coincidence,  this  form,  which  was  suggested  by  morality,  was 
found  in  no  way  to  lessen  their  enjoyment* 

At  the  time  we  are  writing  about,  festive  or  social  poetry 
was  considerably  modified,  and  assumed  in  the  mouths  of 
Horace,  Tibullus,  and  other  authors,  nearly  contemporary,  a 
languid  and  effeminate  strain,  which  was  not  known  to  the 
Greek  poets.    For  example  : — 

Dulce  ridentum  Lalagem  amabo, 
Dulce  loquentem. — Horace. 

Quasris  quot  mihi  batiationes 

TusB,  Lesbia,  sint  satis  superque. — QUullui. 

Fande,  puella,  pande  capillulos 
Flavos,  luceutes  ut  aurum  nitidum. 
Fande,  puella,  coUum  candidum 
Froductum  bene  candidis  humeris.— (?a/(^. 

The  five  or  six  centuries  we  have  just  gone  over  in  a  few 
pages  were  the  golden  age  of  cooking,  but  the  arrival,  or  rather 
the  irruption,  of  the  people  from  the  North  changed  and  over- 
turned everything;  and  those  gay  days  were  followed  by 
long  and  impenetrable  darkness. 

On  the  arrival  of  those  strangers  the  art  of  cooking  disappeared 
with  all  the  other  sciences  of  which  it  is  the  companion  and 
perhaps  the  product.  Most  of  the  cooks  were  massacred  in 
the  palaces  in  the  act  of  clearing  away  the  tables ;  the  others 
fied  in  order  not  to  administer  to  the  pleasures  of  the  enemies 
of  their  country,  and  the  few  who  offered  their  services  had  the 
mortification  of  contemptuous  refusaL 
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Those  savagcsy  wilh  coarse  stomachs  and  burning  throats^ 
rere  ioseosible  to  the  pleasures  of  deh'cate  food. 

Large  quarters  of  meat  and  venison  with  immense  quantities 
of  the  strongest  drink  sufficed  for  their  repast,  which  was 
nothing  bat  a  continued  scene  of  revels  and  debauchery  ;  and 
as  the  greater  part  of  the  usurpers  were  generally  armed,  the 
banqoet-room  was  often  covered  with  blood. 

However^  it  is  the  nature  of  things,  that  what  is  carried  to 
excess  will  not  last.  The  conquerors  became  weary  of  their 
cniehy;  they  united  themselves  wilh  the  vanquished,  became 
iomewhat  more  civilized,  soon  began  to  appreciate  the  charms 
ofsodal  life. 

The  effect  of  this  refinement  in  their  manners  was  quickly 
erideot  in  their  mode  of  living ;  they  invited  their  friends,  not 
as  heretofore,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  gratifying  their  appetites, 
bainther  to  regale  them, and  the  latter  perceived  that  the  object 
was  to  amuse  and  entertain  them  ;  they  were  now  more  refined 
Id  their  pleasure,  and  more  sincei;^  and  friendly  in  their  enter- 
tiinments. 

These  improvements,  which  took  place  towards  the  fifth  cen- 
tury of  our  era,  became  still  more  remarkable  under  Charle- 
magne ;  this  great  king,  as  we  see  by  his  Capitulars,  was  par- 
ticularly anxious  that  his  demesnes  should  produce  all  that  was 
necessary  for  the  luxury  of  his  table. 

Under  this  prince,  and  his  successors,  the  fetes  took  the  form 
of  gallantry  and  chivalry ;  ladies  came  to  ornament  the  court; 
th^  distributed  the  prizes  t)f  valour;  pheasants  with  gilt 
daws,  and  the  peacock  with  outspread  tail,  were  carried  to  the 
table  of  piinces,  by  pages  trimmed  in  gold  lace,  and  by  young 
girls  of  high  birth  who,  notwithstanding  their  innocence,  were 
desirous  to  please. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  this  tfas  the  third  time  the  ladies, 
vho  were  excluded   from  society  by  the  Qreeks,  the  Eomans 
and  the  Francs,  were  invited  to  ornament  the  banquet  table. 
The  Ottomans  alone  have  resisted  this  appeal ;  but  frightful 
storms  are  gathering  over  this  unsocial  people,  and  thirty  years 
shall  not  pass  over  our  heads,  before  we  hear  the  tremendous 
roar  of  the  cannon  proclaim  the  emancipation  of  the  odalisques. 
The  move,  once  made,  has  been  transmitted  down  to  us,  ac- 
quiring great  progressive  motion  from  the  conflict  of  succeeding 
generations. 
The  most  exalted  ladies  occupied  themselves  at  home  in  pre- 
82 
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paring  food,  ii  liich  they  consideted  as  one  of  the  mo«t  im- 
portant duties  of  hospitality ;  this  was  still  the  custom  in  France 
at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  centnry. 

Under  their  pretty  hands  food  was  nrnde  to  undergo  (he 
most  singular  transformations ;  the  eel  had  the  tongue  of  the 
serpent ;  the  rabbit  appeared  to  have  the  ears  of  a  cat,  with 
such  other  amusing  contrivances. 

They  made  great  use  of  those  spices  which  the  Venetians 
had  begun  to  import  from  the  East^  as  well  as  oi  the  perfumed 
waters  which  were  provided  by  the  Arabs,  so  much  so,  that 
fish  was  often  prepared  in  rosewaier.  The  luxury  of  the  table  cob« 
sisted  principally  in  the  number  of  dishes;  and  this  was  carried 
to  such  an  excess  that  kings  thought  it  necessary  to  cheek  it 
by  a  law  which  met  with  the  same  fate  as  those  laws  which  were 
made  for  a  like  purpose,  and  under  similar  circumstances,  by 
Greek  and  Roman  legislators.  They  were  laughed  at,  evaded 
and  forgotten ;  and.  were  only  suffered  to  remain  in  books  to 
serve  as  relics  of  the  past.  * 

Thus  people  continued  to  live  well  as  long  as  they  could,  and 
particularly  in  abbeys,  convents  and  monasteries,  because  the 
wealth  belonging  to  those  establisbments  was  not  exposed  to 
the  dangers  and  uncertainties  of  civil  war,  which  frequently 
desolated  France. 

Convinced  as  we  are  that  the  ladies  of  France  devoted  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  their  time  to  the  affairs  of  their  kitchens,  we 
may  conclude  that  to  them  is  due  that  indisputable  pre-emi* 
nence  which  French  cookery  has  always  had  in  Europe,  and 
which  it  has  principally  acquired  by  an  immense  number  of 
exquisite,  light  and  dainty  dis>hes»  which  none  but  women  could 
produce  or  fancy. 

We  have  said  that  people  lived  well  as  long  m  ikey  eauid,  but 
they  could  not  do  so  always. 

The  suppers  of  kings  themselves  were  often  left  to  ebanee. 
We  know  that  during  the  civil  wars  Henry  IV.  was  not  always 
sure  of  his  supper,  and  that  be  would  have  made  but  a  very 
poor  one  a  certain  evening  if  he  had  nut  bad  the  good  sense  to 
admit  to  his  table  the  citizen  who  happened  to  have  the  only 
turkey  in  the  town  in  which  the  king  was  to  pass  the  night. 

However,  the  art  progressed  imperceptibly ;  the  crusaders 
enriched  it  with  the  scallion,  taken  foom  the  plains  of  Asealon; 
the  parsley  was  brought  from  Italy;  and  long  before  the  time 
of  Iiottie  IXr  pork  butchers  ami  sausage  makers  had  realized 
fortunes. 
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Pasizy  Cooks  were  in  thid  reign  eqpallj  saccessful,  and  the 
lesolts  of  their  industry  held  a  conspicuous  place  on  every  fes- 
tiTe  board.  From  that  time  they  became  a  very  considerable 
body,  and  Lonis  IX.  gave  them  statutes,  in  which  was  noticed 
the  privil^e  of  making  altar  breads. 

Tbwards  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Dutch 
introduced  coffee  into  Earope.*  Soliman  Aga,  this  wealthy 
Tork,  who  was  such  a  favourite  with  our  ancestors,  treated 
tiieai  to  the  first  cup,  in  1660 ;  an  American  sold  it  poblidy  at 
die  fair  of  Saint  Germain,  in  1670  ;  and  the  first  CafS^  orna- 
mented with  plate  glass  and  marble  tables,  such  as  we  have 
tiieffl  at  the  present  day,  was  in  the  Kue  Saint  Andr^  des  Arts. , 

Then  also  did  Sugar  make  its  appearance,t  and  Scarron,  in 
ooioplatainK  of  the  avarice  of  his  sister  in  wishing  to  lessen  the 
«e  of  his  Mgar  basin,  has  led  us  to  infer  that  in  his  time,  at 
least,  this  article  of  table  fnmiture  was  in  use. 

It  was  also  in  the  sevepteenth  century  that  the  use  of  brandy 
became  known.  Distillation,  the  first  ideaof  which  we  have  from 
the  crusaders^  was,  up  to  that  time,a9ecret  which  was  only  known 
to  a  few  learned  men.  Towards  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Lottis  XrV.  stills  began  to  be  generally  used ;  but  it  was  not 
aatil  Louis  XV.  that  brandy  became  a  general  favourite  ;  and  it 
is  only  very  lately,  that,  after  many  attempts,  we  have  succeeded 
ia  producing  alcohol  in  one  operation. 

It  was  also  about  the  same  time  that  the  general  use  of 
tobacco  Was  introduced ;  so  that  sugar,  coffee,  brandy  and 
tobacco,  those  four  very  important  objects,  whether  we  con- 
sider them  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  or  as  a  source  of 
fiscal  wealdi,  are  little  more  than   two  centnrics  in  existence. 

Thus  things  stood  at  the  time  of  Louis  XIY.,  and  under 
this  brilliant  reign,  the  banqueting  art  yielded  to  the  march  of 
iatdlect,  which  caused  all  the  other  sciences  to  flourish. 


Ill  I « ■■ 


"Amon^t  the  Buropeans,  the  Dutoh  were  the  first  who  brought 
the  coflee-plant  from  Arabia,  and  transported  it  to  Batavia,  and  after- 
wards into  Eorope. 

Mr.  de  BeissofBt,  lieatenaiit  general  of  artillery,  brought  a  plant 
from  Amsterdam,  and  presented  it  to  the  Jardin  du  Roi ;  it  was  the 
first  that  was  seen  in  Paris.  This  coffee-tree  of  whieh  M«  de  B.  has 
given  a  description,  was,  in  1613,  one  inch  in  diameter,  and  five  feet 
nigh ;  the  fruit  is  very  handsome,  and  somewhat  like  a  cherry. 

t  Whatever  Lucretius  may  appear  to  say,  tsugar  was  unknown  to 
tlM  andents ;  sugar  is  the  result  of  science ;  and  without  crystalliza^ 
lion  the  cane  gives  but  a  worthless  and  insipid  juice. 
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We  jet  read  with  pleasure  those  fetes,  which  were  the  admi- 
ration  of  all  Europe,  and  of  those  tournaments  in  which,  for 
the  last  time,  the  lace  glistened  that  has  since  been  replaced 
by  the  bayonet,  and  the  knights  clad  in  shining  armour/  no 
longer  of  use  against  the  fury  of  the  cannon. 

Those  fetes  terminated  with  a  banquet,  which  appeared 
to  be  the  crowning  of.all«  for  such  is  the  nature  of  man,  that 
he  can  never  be  completely  happy,  as  long  as  his  taste  is  not 
wholly  gratified ;  aud  this  imperious  want  has  brought  even 
-grammar  under  his  subjection,  so  much  so,  that  to  say  a  thing 
is  done  in  a  superior  manner,  we  say  it  was  done  with   taste. 

As  a  necessary  consequence,  those  who  presided  over  the 
preparations  for  those  banquets,  became  men  of  much  im- 
portance, and  justly  so,  for  they  unite  many  different  qualities, 
that  is,  genius  to  invent,  knowledge  to  dispose,  judgment  in 
observing  proportion,  and  sagacity  to  discover  defect,  firmness 
to  have  their  orders  carried  out,  and  punctuality,  in  having  all 
in  due  time. 

It  is  on  those  great  occasions,  that  the  splendour  of  the 
surtouts^  (epergne)  began  to  be  displayed,  a  new  art,  which 
unites  painting  aud  sculpture,  and  presents  to  the  eye  an 
agreeable  picture,  and  sometimes  a  site  appropriate  to  the  cir- 
cumstance or  the  hero  of  the  fete. 

It  was  here  that  the  genius  of  the  artist  was  required,  and 
showed  itself. 

But  soon,  more  select  parties  and  more  delicate  repasts  re- 
quired much  more  accurate  attention  and  greater  care. 

It   was  at  the  small  dinner  party  at  the  Favorites,  and  the. 
suppers  of  courtezans  and  the  wealthy  that  the  cooks  displayed 
their  talents,  and  animated  by  laudable  ambition  they  sought 
to  eclipse  each  other. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  reign  the  names  of  the  most  celebrated 
cooks  were  always  associated  with  that  of  their  patrons,  who 
ever  acknowledged  them  with  pride ;  and  the  names  of  the 
most  distinguished  figured  in  books  on  cooking  by  the  side  of 
those  dishes  which  they  patronised,  invented  or  created.  This 
strange  medley  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  our  days  ;  we  are  not 
less  gourmands  than  our  ancestors,  on  the  contrary,  but  we  give 
ourselves  much  less  trouble  about  the  name  of  the  artiste  who 
reigns  no  more  above  ground.  The  praise  which  we  give  through 
the  left  ear  is  the  only  tribute  of  admiration  we  accord  to  the 
artiste  who  contributes  so  much  to  our  pleasures ;   and  the 
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TfttanraUm,  that  in,  the  public  cooks,  are  those  who  receive 
ikonlj  praise  which  ranks  them  with  great  capitalists.  Vtili 
Mei, 

R  was  for  Loais  XIV.  that  the  summer  thorn,  which  he 
oiled  the  sweet  pear^  was  brought  from  the  Levant ;  and  it 
win  his  old  age  that  liqueurs  were  first  osed. 

This  prince  suffered  much  from  debility  and  those  symptoms 
fkjch  people  generally  feel  after  the  age  of  sixty ;  brandy  was 
niied  with  sugar  and  perfumes  to  make  for  him,  what  was  called 
cordial  potions.      Sach  was  the  origin  of  the  liqueur  trade. 

We  may  remark  that  nearly  about  this  time  cookery  was  in 
its  highest  state  of  perfection  in  England.  Queen  Anne  was 
reryfond  of  the  pleasures  of  the  table;  she  was  often  known  even 
to  oonveree  i^  ith  her  cook  ;  and  the  old  English  cookery-books 
contain  several  dishea  designed  after  Queen  Anne's  taste. 

This  science,  which  remained  stationary  during  the  sway  of 
Madame  de  Maintenon  continued  to  progress  under  the  regency. 
The  duke  of  Orleans,  who  was  an  enlightened  prince,  so  far 
as  regards  the  table,  was  well  known  for  the  elegance  of 
his  entertainments,  which,  as  we  know  from  authentic  sources, 
consisted  principally  of  the  rarest  and  moat  delicate  fowl,  fish 
of  various  kiuda  and  as  fresh  as  when  taken  out  of  the  water, 
and  the  finest  turkeys,  stuffed  with  truf&es. 

TnifBed  turkeys ! !  I  the  fame  of  which  is  increasing  every 
day  ;  blessed  stars,  whose  apparition  fills  the  heart  of  every 
lover  of  good  cheer  with  delight. 

The  reign  of  Louis  XV.  was  equally  in  favour  of  the  science 

of  cookery.     Kighteen  years'  peace  soon  heated  up  the  wounds 

in&icted  by  sixty  years'  war ;  wealth  acquired  by  industry  and 

diffused  by  commerce,  together  with  the  salaries  of  government 

oi&ceTSi  did  away  with  the  inequalities  of  fortune,   and  the 

spirit  of  conviviality  was  diffused  through  all  classes  of  soeiety.* 

It  is  very   easy   to  entertain  a  large  number  when  their 

*  From  the  informatioDy  writes  BriUat-Savarin,  which  I  have  got 
from  several  iDhabitontii  of  the  provinces,  a  dinner  for  ten  persons, 
io  1740,  consisted  of  as  follows : — 

Sonp. 
1st  Course.  i         Baked  veal. 

Side  dishes. 

•  Turkey. 
2nd  Course.  ^         J^r'"' 

Cream  (sometimes). 

Cheese. 
3rd  Course.  -l  Fruit. 

Jam. 
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appetites  are  good ;  with  butchers'  meat,  fowl,  venison, 
and  a  few  well  selected  dishes  of  fish,  ^ou  have  a  dinner  for  sixty 
persons. 

But  to  gratify  those  who  never  open  tbeir  moutlia  but  to 
make  pretty  faces,  to  entice  those  flatulent  women,  to  excite 
papier  mache  stomaclis,  or  put  life  into  those  worn  out  Ihin 
flanked  individuals  of  no  appetite,  would  require  more  genius, 
more  judgment*  and  perseverance  than  would  be  neeeasary  to 
solve  the  most  difficult  problem  of  geometrical  infinity. 

Having  now  come  to  the  reign  of  Louis  X  VL  and  ike  days  of 
the  Bevolution,  we  shall  not  dwell  upon  those  changes  which 
our  fathers  witnessed  ;  but  shall  merely  notice  the  most  remark- 
able of  those  improvements  that  have  taken  place  since  1774 
in  the  banqueting  art. 

Those  improvements  have  had  for  tbeir  object  the  natural 
part  of  the  art,  and  the  customs  and  institutions  of  the  people 
connected  therewith ;  and  although  these  two  orders  of  things 
are  constantly  acting  upon  each  other,  we  have  considered  it 
advisable  for  the  sake  of  clearness  to  treat  each  separately. 

All  professions  connected  with  the  preparing  or  selling  of 
food,  such  as  cooks,  victuallers,  pastiy  cooks,  confectioners 
and  provision  dealers,  &c.,  have  multiplied  and  are  steadily  in- 
creasing :  and  what  proves  that  this  increase  was  really  wanted 
is,  that  their  numbers  have  not  interfered  with  tbeir  prosperity. 

The  sciences  of  chemistry  and  physics  have  lent  their  aid  to 
the  alementary  art.  The  most  learned  men  have  not  thought 
it  beneath  them  to  occupy  themselves  about  oar  daily  wants, 
and  have  introduced  improvements  from  the  simplest  dish  of 
the  artisan  to  the  most  costly  and  exquisite  meats  served  up  in 
gold  and  crystal. 

New  professions  have  sprung  up  ;  for  instance,  those  small 
pastry  cooks,  combining  the  pastry  cook,  properly  speaking, 
and  the  confectioner.  Their  trade  consists  of  all  those  prepara- 
tions in  which  butter  is  mixed  with  sugar,  eggs,  lees,  such  as 
biscuits,  macaroons,  ornamented  cakes,  meringues,  and  other 
delicacies  in  pastry. 

The  art  of  preserving  food  has  also  become  a  distinct  pro- 


The  plates  were  changed  but  three  times,  after  soup,  at  the  second 
course  and  des&ert;  coiSee  was  seldom  served  up  after  dinner)  but 
very  often  raspberry,  or  cherry  brandy,  which  was  then  not  long  in 
use. 
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femon,  the  object  of  which  is  to  supply  us  in  every  season 
TJth  those  things  which  are  pecuh'ar  to  a  particular  time  of 
Ibe  year.  Horticnlture  has  made  great  progress^  hot  houses 
sapply  as  with  the  fruits  of  the  tropics ;  various  kinds  of  ve- 
gables  that  hare  been  acquired  by  cultivation  or  from  foreign 
coantries,  and  amongst  others  that  kind  of  musk  melon  which 
Dera  produces  bad  fruit,  give  the  lie  to  the  proverb.* 

We  have  cultivated,  imported  and  presented  in  regalar 
order,  the  wine  of  every  country^  the  Madeira  which  opens  the 
treoches,  the  French  wines  that  divide  the  duty  between  them, 
ud  the  wines  of  Spain  and  Africa^  which  crown  the  work. 

The  French  have  adopted  foreign  dishes  such  as  karik^ 
beefsteak  ;  sauces  such  as  caviar,  soy ;  drinks  as  punch,  negus 
aod  others. 

In  Engliuid  Coffee  has  become  very  popular,  in  the  morning 
for  breakfast^  and  after  dinner,  as  a  tonic  and  refreshing  drink. 

A  great  variety  of  vases  and  utensils  have  been  invented 
vith  other  necessaries,  which  give  the  repast  more  or  less  an 
appearance  of  luxury  and  festivity ;  so  that  when  strangers 
come  to  Paris,  they  find  on  the  tables  several  objects  of  which 
thf^  know  neither  the  name  nor  the  use. 

Frofli  all  those  facts  we  may  draw  this  general  conclusion ; 
that  the  order,  system,  and  regularity  observable  before,  during 
and  after  oar  banquete  show  a  desire  to  please,  which  must 
be  highly  gratifying  to  our  guests. 

We  have  from  the  Greek  the  word  gastronomy ;  it  sounds 
pleasing  to  the  educated  ear,  and  although  not  well  un- 
derstood, it  suffices  to  pronounce  it  to  bring  a  smile  on  every 
ooantenance. 

LaGourmandue  has  been  distinguished  from  voracity  or  glut* 
tony;  it  has  been  looked  upon  as  merely  a  propensity  which 
may  be  acknowledged  as  a  social  quality,  agreeable  to  the  host, 
profitable  to  the  guest,  and  useful  to  science ;  and  gourmands 
have  been  ranked  beside  all  other  amateurs  who  have  also  a 
known  object  in  view. 

A  general  spirit  of  conviviality  has  diffused  itself  through 

*  «  You  mnst  try  fifty  to  get  one  to  your  likiog."  It  seems  that  the 
melon  as  we  cultivate  it  was  not  known  to  the  Romans :  what  they 
called  meh  and  pejH)  was  but  a  kind  of  cucumber  which  they  eat 
with  a  Terr  rich  sauce.  See  Apicius,  i>e  Re  Culiuaria,  Ed.  Bern- 
holdi  Ansbach,  1800. 
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every  class  of  society  ;  dinner  parties  are  becoming  more  nu- 
merous, and  each  in  entertaining  his  friends,  endeavours  to 
provide  for  them  the  best  of  whatever  he  has  remarked  in 
other  more  distinguished  circles. 

The  pleasure  that  people  feel  in  being  thus  together  has  led  to 
more  appropriate  divisions  of  time,  in  devoting  to  bussiness  the 
time  that  elapses  between  day-break  and  sun-set,  and  the 
surplus  to  those  pleasures  that  accompany  and  follow  the 
banquet. 

Gold  breakfasts,  dejunera  a  lafourchetie,  have  been  institu- 
ted, a  repast  remarkable  as  well  for  the  class  of  meats  of  whicii 
it  is  composed,  as  the  gaiety  that  always  reigns  there,  together 
with  the  n^glig^e  it  tolerates  in  dress. 

Tea  is  now  frequently  introduced  in  the  evening,  a  refresh- 
ment the  more  extraordinarv,  as  it  is  intended  for  those  who 
have  dined  sumptuously,  and  who  are  not  supposed  to  be 
either  hungry  or  thirsty ;  its  only  object  being  to  serve  as  a 
pastime,  and  is  taken  merely  as  a  drawing-room  dainty. 

Pohtical  banquets  have  been  instituted,  and  frequently  given 
for  the  last  sixty  years  whenever  it  has  been  found  necessary 
to  bring  any  influence  to  bear  upon  a  large  number  of  persons  ; 
a  repast  which  is  always  presided  over  by  a  chairman,  who, 
however,  attracts  no  particular  attention,  and  where  pleasure  is 
only  looked  upon  as  a  future  memory. 

At  last  restaurateurs  have  made  their  appearance,  an  insti- 
tution altogether  new,  and  which  was  quite  unexpected, 
and  such  that  any  man  who  can  command  four  or  five  shilUngs  in 
London,  or  three  or  four  francs  in  Paris,  may  in  a  moment,  and 
without  fail,  or  any  other  trouble  but  that  of  desiring  it,  supply 
himself  with  all  those  real  enjoyments  of  which  the  taste  is 
susceptible. 

The  restaurateur  is  a  man  whose  business  it  is  to  supply  the 
public  with  a  banquet  at  a  moment's  notice,  and  whose  dishes 
are  retailed  at  a  fixed  price,  to  suit  the  convenience  of  his 
customers. 

The  estabhshment  is  called  a  restaurant,  and  he  who  directs 
it  a  restaurateur.  The  bill  of  fare  contains  a  list  of  the  ditferent 
dishes  with  the  price  of  each  annexed  ;  and  the  pay-bill,  which 
is  furnished  after  dinner,  is  a  list  of  those  dishes  that  have  been 
served,  witli  the  price  of  each  marked  opposite. 

Amongst  the  crowds  who  frequent  the  restaurants,  there  are 
few  who  suspect  tiiat  the  man  wlio  founded  the  restaurant  must 
have  been  a  man  of  genius  and  a  deep  thinker. 
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We  trill  follow  ap  the  course  of  those  ideas,  the  puccession 
of  which  must  have  led  to  the  foundation  of  thoae  estabh^iih- 
Dents,  now  so  general  and  so  convenient. 

Aboat  1770,  after  the  gay  days  of  Louis  XI V.^  the 
disiipation  under  the  regency,  and  the  long  peace  while  Cardinal 
fkory  was  minister,  strangers  had  had  as  yet  but  very  little  op- 
porlanity  in  Paris  of  indulging  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table. 

They  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  inn-keeper,  whose 
cooking  was  generally  very  bad.  There  were  a  few  hotels  with 
an  ordinary,  which,  with  some  exceptions,  never  afforded  more 
thio  was  absolutely  neoessary,  and  which  had  besides  the  in- 
convenience of  being  at  a  fixed  hour 

To  be  sure,  the  stranger  could  accommodate  himself  in  the 
cook-shop^  but  here  he  could  only  procure  a  whole  joint,  and  if 
be  vished  to  invite  a  few  friends  to  dinner,  be  should  give  direc- 
tions beforehand,  so  that  those  who  were  not  fortunate  enough 
to  hate  been  invited  by  some  wealthy  family,  left  Paris  without 
koowing  anything  of  the  resources  or  delicacies  of  its  cookery. 

This  state  of  things,  so  injurious  to  Parisian  interests  and 
dsilj  wants,  could  not  continue,  and  already  some  improve- 
ments were  suggested. 

At  last  there  was  found  a  man  of  judgment,  who  foresaw 
that  such  a  cause  could  not  but  produce  its  effect,  that  the  same 
vants  being  felt  every  day,  at  the  same  hour,  the  customers 
voold  be  sore  to  come  to  that  place  in  crowds,  where  they  would 
depend  upon  having  those  wants  agreeably  satisfied.  That  if  the 
ving  were  cut  off  a  fowl,  in  favour  of  the  first  comer,  another 
vonld  present  himself  who  would  be  satisfied  with  the  leg ;  that 
a  cat  of  beef,  taken  off  in  the  kitchen  would  not  lessen  the  value 
of  the  joint,  or  render  it  unfit  for  further  use ;  that  people  would 
not  object  to  a  slight  increase  in  the  charge,  when  they  were 
promptly,  neatly,  and  abundantly  served ;  that  there  would  be 
no  end  to  a  detail,  in  itself  necessarily  considerable,  if  the  guests 
were  to  dispute  about  the  price  and  quality  of  whatever  dishes 
thej  might  order ;  that  besides,  the  variety  of  dishes,  combined 
vith  fixed  prices,  would  have  the  advantage  of  being  adapted 
to  men  of  all  circumstances. 

This  man  thought  of  many  other  things  easily  guessed  at. 
He  was  the  first  restaurateur,  and  he  created  a  profession  by 
which  a  fortune  can  alwajs  be  realized,  through  honesty,  neat- 
ness, order  and  hkiU. 
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The  introdaction  of  restaurants^  which  after  originating  in 
France,  haTe  gone  the  ronncis  of  all  Europe,  is  of  the  greatest 
benefit  to  all  classes  of  citizens,  and  is  even  of  great  importance 
to  science. 

By  this  means  ever?  nan  can  dine  at  whatever  hour  suits 
his  convenience,  acoording  to  the  circumstances  in  which  be  b 
placed  by  his  business  or  his  pleasure. 

He  is  sure  not  to  go  beyond  the  sum  which  he  intended  to 
expend  on  his  dinner,  because  be  knows  beforehand  the  price 
of  each  dish  which  he  calls  for. 

Having  ouce  settled  matters  with  his  purse,  he  may,  as 
he  pleases,  treat  himself  to  a  substantial,  or  a  light  and 
delicate  repast,  sprinkle  it  with  the  best  of  French  and  foreign 
wines,  aromatiseit  with  moka,  and  perfnme  it  with  the  liqueurs 
of  the  two  worlds,  as  long  as  his  appetite  or  the  capacity  of  his 
stomach  will  permit. 

The  dining-room  of  the  restaorant^is  the  paradise  of  the 
Gourmand, 

The  restaurant  is  also  very  convenient  for  travellers,  for 
strangers,  and  those  whose  families  have  a  temporary  residence 
in  the  country — in  a  word  for  those  who  may  happen  to  have 
no  kitchen  at  home,  or  are  deprived  of  it  for  a  time. 

Before  this  time,  (1770,)  the  wealthy  and  powerful  enjoyed 
almost  exclnsivelv  two  great  advantages ;  they  could  travel 
with  rapidity,  ana  always  fared  sumptuously. 

The  present  facilities  of  travelling  have  done  away  with  the 
first  privilege ;  the  establishment  of  retl-aurank  has  destroyed 
the  second ;  by  their  means  the  best  fare  has  become  popular. 
Every  man  who  can  spend  fifteen  or  twenty  francs  in  a  first 
class  restaurant,  is  as  well  and  better  oitertained  than  if  be 
were  at  the  table  of  a  prince ;  for  the  dinner  which  is  laid  be- 
fore him  is  as  good,  and  having  besides  every  dish  at  his  com- 
mand, he  is  not  inconvenienced  by  any  personal  cousidenition. 
The  dining-'room  of  a  restaurant  examined  in  detail  presents 
to  the  searching  eye  of  a  philosopher,  a  picture  well  worthy 
his  attention,  by  the  variety  of  situations  it  develops. 

The  lower  end  is  occupied  by  a  crowd  of  solitary  diuers, 
giving  their  orders  with  a  load  voice,  waiting  with  impatience, 
eating  in  a  hurry,  and  after  having  paid  their  bill  departing. 

You  may  see  there  families  who  are  travelling  for  their 
amusement,  who  content  with  a  frugal  repast,  to  which,  bow- 
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efffy  ihej  add  a  few  dishes  that  were  before  ankfiown  to 
Ihen,  aeem  to  look  on  with  pleasnrs  al  a  speetacle  altoge- 
tbcr  strange. 

Near  them  jon  maj  observe  a  married  couple,  who  from 
tbdr  hat  and  abawl  appear  to  be  Parisians ;  it  is  evident  that 
ftr  some  time  thej  had  nothing  to  say  to  each  other :  they 
Infe  agreed  to  go  to  some  small  theatre,  and  yon  might  lay  a 
viger  that  one  of  them  will  fall  asleep  there. 

Farther  off  are  two  lovers ;  they  are  recognized  by  the  as- 
laiiMMia attention  of  the  one;  the  affected  airs  of  the  other,  and 
the  fomrmaudiie  of  both.  Their  eyes  are  sparkling  with  de- 
light, and  from  the  nature  and  style  of  their  repast,  yon  may 
jndgetfae  past  by  the  present,  and  foresee  the  fntare. 

In  the  centre  is  a  table  surrounded  by  old  and  regular  ous- 
tomers,  who  most  frequently  get  their  dinner  at  a  reduced  and 
bed  price.  They  know  each  waiter  by  his  name,  the  waiter 
will  always  privately  point  out  to  them  what  is  best  and  most 
in  season ;  they  seem  to  be  part  of  the  establishment,  as  a 
common  eentre  round  which  groups  assemble,  or  rather  like 
those  tame  birds  that  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  alluring 
wild  pucks. 

You  might  see  there  also  certain  individuals  whose  appear- 
tnoe  every  body  knows,  but  no  one  can  tell  their  names ;  they 
tre  as  much  at  their  ease  as  if  at  home,  and  they  ofcen  endea- 
vour to  engage  their  neighbours  in  conversation.  It  is  re- 
marks^ that  several  of  this  class^  who  are  never  met  with 
but  in  Paris,  having  neither  property,  capital  nor  profession, 
jet  are  known  nevertheless  to  go  to  great  expense. 

Again^  here  and  there,  strangers,  and  particularly  English, 
are  seen ;  these  latter  are  regaling  themsdves  with  double  por- 
tions of  meat,  calling  for  everything  that  is  dearest,  drink  the 
itrongmt  wines,  and  very  often  require  to  be  helped  out. 

The  correctness  of  this  picture  may  be  verified  any  day,  and 
if  it  be  intended  to  excite  curiosity,  it  is  also  calculated  to 
wound  our  feelings  of  decency  and  propriety. 

No  doubt  the  occasion,  and  the  influence  of  objects  around 
OS,  may  seduce  many  persons  into  expenses  far  beyond  their 
means.  Perhaps  this  may  account  for  so  many  with  delicate 
stomachs  suffering  from  indigestion. 

But  what  is  still  more  fatal  to  social  order  is  that  we  know 
for  certain  that  solitary  dining  begets   egotism,  accustoms  the 
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individaal  to  consider  bat  himself,  to  isolate  himself  from  every- 
thing around  him,  to  dispense  with  the  jcommon  rules  and 
observances  of  society :  and  by  iiis  manner  before,  during 
and  after  dinner,  in  ordinary  society^  it  is  easy  to  recognise 
amongst  the  guests,  those  who  4ive  at  the  restaurants.'^ 

We  have  said  tliat  the  introduction  of  restaurants  has  con- 
tributed much  to  the  advancement  of  science. 

for,  as  soon  as  it  was  known  by  experience  that  one  savoury 
dish,  well  prepared,  would  make  a  fortune  for  the  inventor, 
self-interest,  this  powerful  stimulus,  kindled  every  imagination, 
and  set  to  work  all  those  engaged  in  the  cooking  and  prepara- 
tion of  food. 

It  has  been  discovered  by  analysis  that  some  substances 
were  good  for  food,  which  were  before  considered  to  be  of  no 
use ;  new  dishes  were  tlien  invented,  old  ones  were  improved, 
and  both  the  old  and  the  now  were  mixed  up  in  a  thousand 
different  ways.  Foreign  inventions  were  imported,  the  whole 
universe  was  put  under  contribution ;  and  French  repasts  are 
now  so  composed  as  to  afford  a  complete  course  of  alimentary 
geography. 

While  the  culinary  art  was  thus  advancing  both  with  regard 
to  discoveries  and  expense  (for  novelties  must  be  always  paid 
for),  the  same  motive,  that  is,  the  hope  of  gain,  gave  it  a  con- 
trary turn,  at  least  with  regard  to  the  expense. 

It  occurred  to  some  restaurateurs  that  they  could  combine 
good  fare  with  moderate  charges,  and  that  by  adapting  their 
prices  to  small  incomes,  which  are  always  the  most  numerous, 
they  would  be  sure  of  securing  the  greatest  number  of  cus- 
tomers. 

They  selected  from  amongst  those  objects  of  low  price  such 
as,  when  well  prepared,  would  be  sure  to  please. 

They  found  in  butchers'  meat,  which  is  always  good  in 
Paris^  and  in  fish,  of  which  there  is  always  an  abundance, 
an  inexhaustible  resource,  together  with  vegetables  and  fruit 
which,  from  the  improvements  in  agriculture,  could  be  had  at 
a  very  low  rate.  They  calculated  what  ought  to  satisfy  an 
ordinary  appetite,  and  appease  the  thirst  of  one  who  is  not  a 
cynic. 

*  When  the  dish  is  sent  round  with  the  meat  cut  up  into  small  pieces, 
they  serve  themselves,  then  place  the  dish  on  the  table  before 
them  without  passing  it  to  the  person  next  them,  not  beingjaccos- 
tomed  to  occupy  themselves  with  their  neighbour. 
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They  observed  that  there  were  many  objects  tliat  were  only 
Tsioed  for  their  ^lovelty,  or  the  season,  which  could  be  procured 
stnoevhat  later  at  a  low  price ;  in  a  word  they  arrived  at  such 
precffiion,  by  little  and  little,  that  in  gaining  £5  or  30  per  cent., 
they  have  been  able  to  give  their  costomersi  for  two  francs, 
sDd  even  less,  a  dinner  fit  for  any  gentleman,  since  it  would 
require,  at  least,  a  thousand  francs  per  month  in  a  private 
house,  to  keep  a  table  so  well  and  so  variously  served. 

The  restaoratenrs,  considered  in  this  latter  point  of  view, 
have  rendered  a  signal  service  to  that  interesting  portion  of 
the  popalation  of  a  large  city,  which  is  composed  of  strangers^ 
military  men,  and  officials ;  and  they  have  succeeded,  by  study- 
ing their  own  interest,  in  solving  a  problem  which  seemed 
opposed  to  it,  namely,  to  provide  good  fare  at  not  only  a  mode- 
rate, but  a  cheap  rate. 

Those  who  have  adopted  this  system  have  been  as  successful 
u  their  confreres ;  they  have  not  experienced  so  many  reverses 
IS  those  who  were  at  the  other  end  of  the  ladder,  and  their 
fortime,  though  more  slowly  acquired,  was  surer ;  for  if  they 
gained  less  at  a  time,  they  gained  every  day ;  and  it  is  a  mathe« 
Biatical  truth,  that  when  an  equal  number  of  unities  is  collected 
in  one  point,  their  total  is  the  same,  whether  they  are  united 
by  tens,  or  collected  one  by  one* 

Amateurs  have  retained  the  names  of  several  artistes  who 
have  distinguished  themselves  in  Paris,  sinoe  the  establislirnent 
of  restaurants.  We  may  mention  Beauvilliers,  M^ot,  Aobert, 
Bose,  Ijcgacque,  the  brothers  Very,  Henneveu,  and  Baleine. 

Some  of  those  establishments  have  been  indebted  for  their  suc- 
cess to  special  causes,  for  instance : — the  Sucking  Calf  {Le  Feau 
qtd  tette)  to  its  trotters;  Les  Trois  Frhrea  Frovengaax 
to  its  ood  with  garlic ;  V^ry,  to  its  entries  of  truffles ;  Bobert, 
to  his  bespoke  dinners ;  Baleine,  to  his  excellent  fish ; 
and  Henneveu,  to  the  mysterious  boudoirs  of  his  fourth 
story.  But  of  all  those  heroes  of  gastronomy,  none  has  such 
claims  to  a  biographical  notice  as  Beauvilliers,  whose  death 
was  announced  in  the  papers  in  1820. 

Beauvilliers,  who  established  himself  in  1782,  was,  for  more 
than  fifteen  years,  the  most  distinguished  restaurateur  of  Paris. 

He  was  the  first  who  had  an  elegant  saloon,  well  dressed 
waiters,  a  well  stocked  wine-cellar,  and  a  superior  kitchen,  and 
when  several  of  those  we  have  named  wished  to  compete  with 
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Iiiiiiy  he  sustained  the  contest  with  credit  to  himself^  becaase 
he  had  but  little  difficulty  in  keeping  pace  with  the  prc^ess 
of  science. 

During  the  two  occupations  of  Paris^  in  1814  and  1815^ 
vehicles  of  all  nations  were  constantly  seen  at  his  door ;  he 
knew  all  the  foreign  militaiy  commandersy  and  spoke  all  thm 
languages,  as  well  as  was  necessary  for  hu  business. 

BeaufiUiers  publi^ed  towards  the  end  of  his  life  a  work  in 
two  volumes,  in  8vo.  called  VArt  du  Oumnier.  This  work, 
the  fruit  of  long  experience,  bears  the  mark  of  enlightened 
practice,  and  is  ntill  as  popular  as  when  first  it  appeared.  Up 
to  that  period  the  art  had  not  been  treated  with  so  much  minute- 
ness and  system.  This  book,  which  has  gone  through  several  edi- 
tions, prepared  the  way  for  those  works  that  have  followed  it, 
but  which  have  not  surpassed  it. 

Beauvillier»  had  a  prodigious  memory  ;  be  recognized  persons 
after  twenty  years,  who  had  only  dined  with  him  once,  or  twice; 
he  also  had,  in  some  eaaeSf  a  system  which  was  peculisr  to 
himself.  When  be  knew  that  a  weiJthy  party  had  met  in  his 
saloons,  he  approached  them  with  a  courteous,  obliging  air, 
was  all  humility,  and  in  fact,  made  them  the  objects  of  bis 
special  attention. 

He  pointed  out  such  a  dish  that  they  shoold  not  take ; 
another  that  they  should  lose  no  time  in  ordering^  and  send 
for  a  third  which  no  body  thought  of.  He  had  wine  brought 
up  from  a  cellar  of  which  he  alone  had  the  kev;  in  fine»  bis 
manner  was  so  obliging  and  so  amiable,  that  all  those  extras 
passed  as  so  many  civilities.  But  this  role  of  an  agreeable  host 
lasted  but  a  moment ;  he  disappeared  after  having  performed  it; 
and  shortly  after  the  size  of  the  bill,  and  the  bitterness  ariahig 
from  this  ''  quart  d'heure  de  Sabelais''  showed  plainly  that 
they  had  dined  at  a  restaurant. 

Beauvilliers  bad  made,  unmade  and  remade  bis  fortune 
several  times ;  we  know  not  in  which  of  those  different  states 
death  overtook  him  ;  but  to  judge  from  bis  executors,  we  do 
not  think  the  residuary  legatee  was  much  to  be  envied. 

We  find  from  an  inspection  of  the  bill  of  fare  of  first  class 
restaurants,  and  particularly  that  of  V^y^  and  the  Trois 
Fr^res  that  he  who  takes  his  place  in  the  seleon  has  at  a  mo- 
ment's call,  as  materials  for  bis  dinner,  at  least 

12  different  Soups, 
24  side  dishes. 
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15  or  20  dishes  of  Beef, 

20  do.  of  MutioD, 

3d  do.  of  Fowl  and  Game, 

19  or  20  do.  Veai; 

IZ  do.  Paatrjr, 

24  do.  Fkb, 

15  Boast  Joifits^ 

50  dishes  of  Firat  Course^ 

50  Dessefta.- 
»,  the  fortunate  gatlconoBier  ean  sprinkle  all  this  with 
at  lesst  his  choice  of  thirty  different  kinds  of  wine,  from 
Boigondj  to  Tokay,  or  Cape,  and  with  twenty  or  thirty  diffe- 
rent kinds  of  perfamed  liqueurs,  without  counting  coffee,  and 
other  mixliirGS,  such  as  panch,  negus,  and  many  more. 

Of  all  those  vanons  things  whidi  constitute  an  amateur's 
dinner,  the  principal  are  produced  in  Fraoee,  such  as  butchers' 
meat,  fowl,  and  fruit ;  others  are  an  imitation  of  England,  such 
St  beefateak,  Welsh  rabbit,  punch,  &c. ;  others  come  from  Ger- 
many, as  the  saner-kraut,  Hambourg  beef,  chines  from  theBIack 
loTtst;  others  from  Spain,  as  oUa-podrida,  garbancos,  dried 
grapes  from   Malaga,  spiced  hams    from  Xeres,   wines  and 
liqaeurs ;  others  from  Italy,  as  macaroni,  parmesan,  Bologna 
saossages,  polenta,  ices  and  liqueurs;  others  from  Bussia,  as 
dried  meats,  smoked  eels  and  caviar ;  others  from  Holland, 
sQch  as  cod,  cheese,  ^ied  or  pickled  herrings^  cura9ao,  anisette ; 
others  from  Asia,  as  Indian  rice,  sago,  karik,  soy«  wine  from 
Schiraz,  and  coffee; others  from  Africa,  as  Cape  wine;  others 
again  from  America,  as  sweet  potatoes,  kidney  potatoes,  pine 
apples,  chocolate,  vanBla,  sugar  &c.,  which  furnishes  abundant 
proof  of  what  we  have  elsewhere  advanced,  namely^  that  a  repast, 
sQch  as  can  now  be  had  in  Pari%  ia  in  every  respect  cosmo- 
polite, where  every  country  of  the  world  is  represented  by  its 
productions. 

Why  is  it  thai  Frenchmen  appear  to  have  a  natural  iasle 
for  cooking?  "Mr.  Wadd,"  says  Urn  Moore  in  The  IrUh 
Lion,  "  I  was*ut  reared  a  tailor.  My  grandfatlier  was  a  tailor, 
tny  father  was  a  tailor,  and  I  being  the  eldest  son  of  my 
father,  by  all  the  rights  of  primogenitare  was  Born  a  tailor/' 
Is  it  that  Frenchmen  are  •'bom  "  cooks,  flee  them  in  camp 
or  quarters ;  in  the  workshop  or  the  fiictory  they  are  still  able 
to  turn  their  hands  to  the  saueepeif.    Try  the  Star  and  Garter, 
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ti)  llie  Wellington,  try  any  of  our  large  noted  dining  places^ 
or  our  clubs,  and  we  find  that  the  more  perfect  the  dinner,  the 
more  certainly  we  may  write  the  cook  down  a  Frenchman,  or 
one  who  has  acquired  his  science  from  a  Frenchman. 

Then,  what  must  we  say  to  our  awful  steam  baths,  the 
Strand,  and  Fleet-street  dining  rooms  ?  Simpson's  for  example. 
In  we  rush  from  the  roar  of  the  Strand.  A  long,  dark,  swel- 
tering room  is  before  us ;  no  bright-eyed  dame  du  comptoi ; 
no  shining,  flashing  mirrors ;  no  waiter  to  glide  at  your  nod, 
hot  roaring  guests,  shouting  waiters,  men  in  cotton  coats 
shoving  about  large  dishes  of  steaming  meat  on  rolling  tables, 
and  you  eat  your  dinner  in  an  atmosphere  full  of  gin,  fat, 
steam,  and  gabble. 

For  our  own  part  we  always  leave  those  Strand  dining  rooms 
in  a  state  of  astonishment  that  Englishmen  should  so  generally 
visit  Paris,  and  yet  come  back  and  endure,  without  complaint, 
sQch  dens  as  Simpson's,  or  Anderton's,  in  Fleet-street,  where 
you  are  choaked  by  foul  air,  and  are  forced  to  select  from  a 
cuisine  which  in  its  incongruity  reminds  one  of  the  opening 
lines  of  King's  Art  of  Cookery : — 

"  Ingenious  Lister,*  were  a  picture  drawn 

Witii  Cynthia's  farce,  but  with  a  neck  like  brawn ; 

With  wings  of  Turkey,  and  with  feet  of  calf ; 

Though  drawn  by  Kneller,  it  would  make  yon  laugh ! 

Such  is,  good  sir,  the  figure  of  a  feast. 

By  some  rich  farmer's  wife  and  sister  drest ; 

Which  were  it  not  for  plenty  and  for  steam, 

Might  be  resembled  to  a  sick  man's  dream,  « 

Where  all  ideas  huddling  run  so  fast. 

That  syllabubs  come  first,  and  soups  the  last. 

Hence,  mackarel  seem  delightful  to  the  eyes, 

Though  dress'd  with  incoherent  gooseberries* 

Crabbs,  salmon,  lobsters,  are  with  fennel  spread. 

Who  never  touch'd  that  herb  till  they  were  dead ; 

Yet  no  man  lards  salt  pork  with  orange  peel. 

Or  garnishes  his  lamb  with  spitchcock'd  eel.'* 

Perhaps,  reader,  we  may  have,  next  quarter,  another  talk 
with  Brillat-Savarin. 


•  See  ante,  p*  471^  note. 


Art.  IV.— JOUN  HOGAN. 

Many  a  time  as  we  ait  in  tbe  stillness  and  security  of  our 
cbimoey  comer,  and  turn  over  ttie  pages  of  a  ponderous 
Tolume  of  universal  history,  or  the  hot-pressed  leaves  of 
some  periodic  Review — a  less  pretentious,  but  perhaps  even 
more  comprehensive  world-picture — we  pause  and  ponder, 
straying  far  from  the.  mere  narrative  to  touch  the  very 
limits  of  dream-land ;  and  suffering  imagination  to  clothe 
itself  in  the  garb  and  spirit,  as  wa  fancy,  of  some  earlier 
time,  we  are  filled  with  the  greatness  and  glory  of  what  is 
gone,  and  in  the  ecatacy  of  our  vision  cry  out — "  Well,  it 
most  have  been  a  grand  thin^  to  be  alive  in  those  days !" 

The  marvellous  culture  of  heathen  Greece,  when  poetry, 
art,  and  beauty,  formed  the  ritual  of  its  worship,  the  very 
daily  bread  of  its  existence,  and  the  intellect,  free  for  once 
of  all' moral  and  observant  restraint,  could  do  and  dare  all 
that  living  intelligence  might  dream  of;  the  magnificence 
of  Roman  dominion,  when  the  first  CsBsars  sat  enthroned 
ia  the  Capitol,  and  the  resources,  the  manifold  tribute  of 
all  known  kingdoms,  flowed  in  the  wake  of  victorious  legions 
to  the  feet  of  the  world's  mistress ;  the  enthusiastic  passion 
of  mediaeval  ages,  when  Charlemagne  defied  Teutonic  gods — 
or  the  Hermit  Peter  led  the  wayward  hordes  which  a  new 
enthnaiaam  stirred  from  the  ease  of  a  growing  security,  and 
hurried  out  to  the  fabulous  Last  in  search  of  adventure, 
xenown,  or  the  martyr's  penalty  and  palm  ;  the  almost  wild 
exultation  which  thrilled  through  men  when  a  new  world, 
a  very  universe  as  it  seemed,  was  conquered  for  the  nations 
by  the  faith  and  perseverance  of  one  poor  mariner ;  the 
le  Deuma  which  echoed  through  delivered  Europe  when 
Sobieski  overthrew  the  Moslem,  and  Don  John  of  Austria 
won  Lepanto : — the  memory,  in  one  word,  of  scenes  and 
eventaso  momentous,  and  so  full  of  wonder,  and  their 
eiect  in  the  drama,  as  it  is  well  called,  of  the  world's 
history,  so  attract  and  enchain  ua,  that 

"  Looking  before  and  ailer,  we  sigh  for  what  is  not," 

and  with  somewhat  of  a  querulous  outburst  regret  that  our 
own  days  have  fallen  in  so  poor  a  time. 
We  are  wrong,  utterly.     Imagination  misleads  us.     If 
33 
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we  had  lived  in  those  desired  times,  even  with  our  present 
boasted  culture,  and  eager  thirst  for  what  is  great,  nay, 
with  the  power  of  appreciation  we  arrogate,  no  such  fancied 
result  of  moral  and  intellectual  exultation  would  have  been 
our  portion.  Just  as  hundreds  of  years  ago  our  ancestors 
whose  fortune  we  so  envy,  being  as  it  were  **  to  the  manner 
born,"  accepted  with  equanimity  enough  the  "  course  of 
events/*  and  regarded  as  quite  accountable  occurrences  all 
the  pageants,  which  in  the  mid  distance  sweep  by  with  eo 
thrilling  a  magnificence :  so  would  it  have  likewise  been 
with  us  too,  if  somewhat  closer  to  the  foot-lights  we  caught 
a  glimpse  of  the  side  scenes,  and  gained  a  too  famifiar 
acquaintance  with  the  science  of  stage  effect. 

"  The  past  will  always  win 

A  glory  from  its  being  far, 

And  merge  into  the  perfect  star 

We  saw  not,  when  we  moved  therein." 

To  the  thinking  mind,  no  doubt,  there  is  mystery  and 
significance  enough  in  every  event,  be  its  importance  hidden 
or  revealed  at  the  moment ;  and  no  form  of  real  greatness 
need  escape  the  ken  of  the  seeing  eye.  But  oftentimes 
leisure,  as  we  say,  fails,  or  the  faculty  is  altogether  wanting 
for  such  wide  and  deep  observance.  Besides,  it  is  an  article 
of  our  own  belief  that  after  all,  the  hour  of  a  country's  most 
apparent  prosperity,  of  what  is  supposed  to  be  its  highest 
upward  progress,  is  not  the  moment  when  the  moral  life 
of  its  people  has  reached  its  climax ;  is  not  the  moment 
when  either  the  race  is  fullest  of  innate  strength,  or  the 
individual  best  capable  of  receiving  those  marked  influences, 
which  result  in  the  production  of  works  which  bear  the 
stamp  of  genius,  while  preparing  him  to  receive  the  impress 
of  what  is  highest  in  the  character  of  God-like  human  nature. 
Ultimate  perfection,  it  now  needs  no  prophet  to  tell  us,  is 
not  to  be  expected  in  individuals  or  in  nations ;  and  long 
continuance  in  any  circumstance  of  well-being  is  not  to  be 
counted  on.  And  it  does  so  happen,  as  if  by  some  strange 
instinct,  that  in  periods  to  all  appearance  of  the  greatest 
national  success,  there  is  a  universal  hurry,  as  |f  men  sought 
to  seize  with  avidity  the  good  that  is  at  hand ;  there  is  a 
predominant  rapacity  as  if  for  immediate  and  unlimited 
possession ;  there  is  a  haste  in  all  things ;  and  from  the 
abundance  of  resources  the  very  expansiveness  of  individual 
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power  is  contracted,  so  that  men  who  in  less  afHaent  times 
might  hsTe  been  bom  to  the  inheritance  of  genins,  become 
dwarfed,  and  are  mere  talented  nsers  of  the  ready  appliances 
of  adyanced  civilization.     Any    smart  journeyman   can 
design  for  us  a  goodly  house,  rain-proof  and  storm-proof, 
in  which  we  can  live  comfortably  with  our  family  and 
dependents.     Considerable  knowledge  is  necessary  to  do  so 
much ;  we  question  not  how  it  has  been  acquired ;  we  profit 
ij  it  largely.     But  who  shall  venture  to  say,  that  there  was 
not  a  quality  far  more  akin  to  genius  in  the  brain  of  the 
M  Grecian,  who  planned  and  indented  a  way  of  making 
hffi  little  hut  impervious  to  bad  weather,  and  lifted  the  roof 
of  it  on  genuine  Doric  pillars  ?    A  clever  schoolboy  can 
repeat  problems  in  astronomy,  and  solve  them  too,  never 
donbting ;  and  can  map  out  the  orbits  of  stars  and  systems, 
ind  explain  laws,  and  make  calculations,  in  a  manner 
tttounding  indeed  if  one  but  think  of  it.     Yet  who  will  sit 
down  by  tne  young  urchin,  well  crammed  though  he  be, 
and  fancy  himself  in  the  presence  of  a  great  intelligence  ? 
Bather,  if  he  want  good  company,  and  need  communion 
with  the  highest  intellect,  he  will  go  back  a  few  centuries, 
and  grapple  with  the  thought  of  a  Xepler  or  a  Galileo,  who 
in  his  day  was  certain  of  far  less  than  our  precocious 
achoolboy  ;  nr  he  will  travel  back  over  weary  thousands  of 
years,  until  he  find  himself  with  the  Chaldean  Shepherds 
who  named  the  Constellations. 

We  hold  it,  therefore,  a  more  fortunate  and  a  better 
ddng  to  stand  in  the  dawning  of  a  great  hope,  watching 
the  growth  of  some  vital  principle;  so  that  we  feel,  in  every 
movement  of  the  world  about  us,  the  stir  of  strong,  fresh 
life,  and  catch,  ever  and  anon,  a  glimpse  of  coming  oright- 
ness,  through  Uie  long  shadows  and  partial  obscurity  of  a 
morning  slowly  creeping  into  day.  Now,  all  is  hope  and 
prophecy.  Later,  the  meridian  glory  may  overshine  the 
world;  but  the  next  change  must  then  be  a  gathering 
daikneas.  What  if  it  really  be  the  goodliest  fate  to  live  in 
nich  a  dawning  of  new  life  ?  What  u  we  but  open  our  eyes, 
and  find  that,  by  kind  Providence,  our  own  lot  of  life  is  cast 
even  in  bo  precious  a  moment  ? 

A  certain  benevolent  individual,  vrishing  well,  no  doubt, 
to  Ireland,  said,  once  upon  a  time,  that  tlie  best  thin^  that 
ooold  happen  would  be  a  complete  submersion  of  the  island 
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for  a  few  hours.  To  ffive  the  gentleman  his  dne,  when  he 
Bet  about  wishing  he  did  not  stop  at  a  trifle.  Future  com- 
mentators may  ai^pute  about  the  vocation  of  that  prophet ; 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  he  was  not  an  accessary 
before  the  fact ;  we  care  not.  Ireland  has  but  risen  firom 
a  very  sea  of  tribulation.  All  that  she  has  suffered  for 
generations  of  oppression,  opprobious  tyranny,  degrading 
thraldom,  and  fiendish  persecution,  need  not  now  be  dwelt 
on.  Friends  slie  had  in  the  days  of  her  deepest  sorrow ; 
advocates  in ;  he  momen  tof  her  lowest  degradation ;  defenders 
in  her  sorest  need ;  worthy  sons,  not  a  few,  to  lead  the  for- 
lorn hope  of  her  nationality.  But  martyrs  they  were  as 
much  as  heroes;  martyrs,  alas  I  too  often,  '*by  the  pang 
without  the  palm."  Their  labours  have  not  yet  borne  the 
rich  harvest  of  such  a  seed.  There  was  not  one,  we  fancy, 
of  all  those  noble  souls  who,  in  his  dying  hour,  could  find 
any  greater  consolation  than  that  which  the  recollection  of 
a  weary,  heroic  life  could  give ;  not  one  of  all  those  could 
say  that  his  work  was  accomplished,  and  all  that  gained  for 
which  he  lived  and  worked,  in  such  vicissitude  of  trial  and 
circumstance. 

To  go  but  a  short  time  back,  Qrattan  fought  hand  to 
hand  with  systematised  injustice,  until  there  was  no  longer 
ground  to  stand  on.  The  senator  and  the  patriot  sadly 
enough  followed  the  remnant  of  an  Irish  Legislature,  and 
witnessed  its  annihilation  in  the  proud  and  unscrupulous 
majority  of  an  Imperial  Parliament.  The  fight  was  over — 
the  field  with  the  oppressor.  Curran  confronted  comiption 
in  the  Senate,  and  the  very  demons  of  hate  and  injustice  in 
the  courts  of  law.  Government,  Acts  of  Parliament, 
unrighteous  custom,  dominant  sectarianism,  were  all  against 
him.  He  shook  the  Commons  with  the  thunders  of  his 
denunciations,  and  made  the  unjust  judge  writhe  upon  the 
bench,  and  grow  pale  in  the  gaze  of  his  victims.  But  to 
what  good  ?  Evil  has  had  its  way.  The  dispirited,  worn 
out  advocate  lingered  a  few  years,  and  died ;  still  bereft  of 
his  great  hope,  in  the  company  of  strangers.  Emmet  and 
Fitzgerald  are  names  of  blood  and  taars :  non  ragionam  di 
lor.  O'Connell  went  through  a  life  of  labour,  turmoil, 
pressing  care,  which  would  have  broken  the  heail  of  a 
giant;  and  died  at  last,  having  conquered  much,  but  not 
all;  weary  enough,  we  dare  say,  and  sore,  too,  with  the 
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firatDs  stab  of  bis  own  disciples.  Then  came  famine,  pesti- 
lence, the  reim  of  terror  and  of  death.  No  longer  patriotic 
fiiry  of  Conciliation  Hall,  or  the  shouts  of  millions  on  the 
hill  sides  of  Tara;  but  instead,  the  death  moan  of  stricken 
households,  the  hurrying  of  despair  and  disease,  and  a 
namelesd  desolation  to  the  swarming  lazars  of  the  poor- 
hoose.  The  noyades  and  massacres  of  a  French  Revolution 
destroyed  the  population  of  cities  ;  the  snows  of  a  Russian 
campaign  buried  alive  whole  legions;  earthquakes  and 
plagues  have  desolated  states.  The  victims  o\  these  are 
counted  by  thousands.  By  millions  we  reckon  the  multi- 
tudes whom  the  accursed  misgovemment  of  a  party  left  to 
die  on  the  highways,  and  in  the  ditches  of  Ireland,  while 
there  were  ships  in  England's  harbours,  and  stores  in  her 
granaries,  which  would  have  fed  three  kingdoms.  There 
was  no  Joseph  in  Egypt  in  those  davs. 

A  very  night  of  sorrow  darkened  the  land,  and  silence 
has  reined  ever  since.  Those  that  wish  to  have  it  so,  assert 
that  there  is  now  no  patriotic  feeling,  no  nationality  in  the 
country  ;  that  politics,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  are  at  an 
end  ;  that  the  people  are  minding  their  business,  and  will 
soon  get  comfortable,  well  fed,  content.  *'  You  have  no 
Dan  O'Connell,"  say  they,  "to  agitate  for  you;  no  one 
makes  fine  speeches  about  you  now ;  your  patriotism  is 
dead  ;  you  are  quelled  utterly !" 

But  is  it  all  over  indeed,  the  blood  and  sweat  of  all  these 
valiant  men  gone  for  nought  ?  We  say  no ;  most  assuredly, 
no.  It  is  not  the  silence  of  despair  that  wraps  the  land,  but 
the  silence  of  the  seed  time,  before  the  hun'ying  feet  of  the 
reapers,  and  the  joyous  gathering  of  the  harvest,  make  a 
welcome  inroad  on  the  stillness.  Yes,  it  is  even  so.  The 
seed  is  scattered ;  the  husbandmen  are  gone ;  there  is  no 
more  talking.  The  people  are  left  to  themselves,  and  to — 
God.  But  is  there  nothing  doing  ?  Nothing !  Panse  a 
moment,  and  you  may  feel  the  grass  grow  under  yonr  feet, 
80  instinct  with  life  is  the  very  ground  you  tread  on.  No 
agitation  on  the  surface  certainly ;  no  passing  show,  but 
beneath  a  great,  dumb,  ever-growing  power,  which  shall 
soon  be  a  nationality  the  worlamay  wonder  at. 

When  we  speak  here  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  we  moan 
not  the  few  native-born  hundreds  who  talk  and  write,  make  . 
money  and  spend  it ;  not  the  select  circle  whom  people 
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meet  in  genteel  society,  dine  with,  dance  with,  and  to  go  the 
devil  with— who  calculate  the  country's  prosperity  by  the 
balance  sheet  of  their  rent-rolls,  and  its  progress  in  civiliza- 
tion by  the  attendance  at  levees  and  drawingrooms,  and 
the  increased  demand  for  fashionable  country-houses — who, 
going  to  church,  if  they  are  orthodox  by  the  law.  piously 
detest  all  manner  of  Papists  and  Dissenters,  affectionately 
recommending  a  friendly  aggression  on  themselves  and 
their  doctrines ;  or  who,  if  they  be  born  *'  Papists,"  strain 
every  point  to  observe  an  amiable  conformity,  and  are  so 
''  liberal/'  so  free  from  all  rough  comers,  that  in  polite 
society  no  one  would  know  them  from  unbelievers.  This 
class,  which  may  be  called  the  upper  branch  of  the  middle 
order  in  Ireland,  is  thoroughly  contemptible,  and  uneducated 
in  every  true  sense.  Their  ambition  is  to  ape  the  attitude 
of  their  masters ;  they  have  come  in  too  close  contact  with 
a  race  alien  in  every  way  ;  they  have  touched  what  was  to 
them  contamination  ;  they  are  neither  sterling  Saxon,  nor 
honest  Irish ;  they  are  a  mongrel  breed,  and  flunkeyism  is 
their  code  of  law,  the  profession  and  practice  of  their  creed. 
When,  therefore,  there  is  question  of  the  people  of  Ireland, 
we  do  not  make  allusion  to  those,  but  to  the  thousands  of 
real  men,  who,  far  below  them  in  the  social  scale,  do  the 
rough  work  of  life,  and  toil  hard  for  mere  dry  bread,  but 
who  have  living  souls  for  all  that,  and  are  the  very  heart  of 
the  nation. 

It  seems  tons  that  it  was  because  this  great  myriad  r^e 
was  left  too  much  out  of  the  calculations  of  former  patriots, 
that  so  much  good  work  was  marred,  or  entirely  wasted. 
Perhaps  there  was  scarcely  help  for  it.  A  nation  of  slaves 
may  rise  for  revenge,  but  cannot  stand  up  for  freedom. 
Self-consciousness  and  self-reliance  have  first  to  be  learnt, 
and  0*Connell  had  not  yet  come  to  teach  that  lesson.  Too 
much  labour  went  in  vain  efforts  to  make  thei  dry  branch 
bud  into  life.  Now  let  the  drv  branch  wither ;  there  is  sap 
still  at  the  root  for  healthy  ofisnoots.  For  once,  let  us  begin 
at  the  beginning. 

And  are  the  great  mass  of  the  people  standing  still  in  all 
that  regards  true  progress  ?  Are  they  following  crooked 
roads,  or  travelling  they  know  not  whither  ?  Very  far  Irom 
all  that.  There  is  more  of  hardy,  earnest,  eager  life  in 
this  class  in  Ireland  at  the  present  day,  than  any  one  not 
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aeiiially  liTinff  among  them  could  easily  believe.  There  ia 
a  spirit  of  self-development  among  them,  and  a  sy^em  of 
edacatioQ  at  work,  silently,  it  might  be  said  unconsciouslyi 
menlding  a  very  facile  material  into  a  most  solid  vigorous 
nationality.  Since  green  g^rass  first  grew  on  the  island 
there  was  never  such  hope  as  now.  Thrice  blessed  those 
who  outlive  some  few  years  more  of  toil  and  weary  waiting, 
and  witness  the  first  grand  outburst  of  a  nation's  sen- 
aflsertioQ  I 

The  immense  educational  power  at  work  in  Ireland,  is  the 
real  preparation  for  this  consumation,  and  forms  the  solid 
basis  of  the  superstructure.    Whatever  m  ly  be  said  of  the 
oollegea  and'  middle-class  schools,  there  can  be  but  one 
(^Mnion  of  the  training  pursued  by  those  who  have  charge 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  population.    The  mechanical  part 
ii  exceueiit,  and  there  is  a  very  necessary  vigilance  exercised 
by  those  who  have  even  a  higher  responsibiliy,  than  the 
eehoobnaster*     Mere  intellectual  culture  is  a  poor  provision 
for  any  class  ;  without  much  in  addition  it  is  especially 
ponicioos  for  the  lower  orders,  who  are  not  amenable  to 
those  influences,  so  subtile  yet  so  powerful,  which  often  act 
as  a  needful  check  upon  the  rank  above  them.    The  vexa- 
tions and  defects  of  the  so-caUed  "National  System,"  which 
esoae  so  much  irritation,  and   hinder  so  materially  the 
benefit  which  a  system  truly  national  would  accomplish, 
are  neutralized  in  a  great  measure,  by  the  watchful  care  of 
the  clergy  and  the  religious  orders,  who  so  often  are  the 
guardians   and  correspondents  of   these   schools.      The 
objections  ursed  against  the  system  are  to  be  traced,  rather 
to  a  justifiable  fear  of  the  mischief,  which  surely  would 
ensue,  if  the  administration  of  the  charge  fell  into  unfit 
hands,  than  to  any  wrong  that  has  actually  been  done. 
Fortunately  there  are  vigilant  eyes  abroad — ^laborious  hands 
and  real  energv  at  work ;  and,  so  controlled,  the  national 
system  is  a  help,  and  to  say  the  least,  in  the  present  state 
of  affidrs,  a  great  convenience.    The  great  advantage,  how- 
ever, is  with  the  Christian   Brothers.      They  reject  the 
national  system  altogether,  use  their  own  method,  and  com- 
pose their  own  books ;    and  let  any  one  who  visits  their 
Behools,  and  listens  to  an  examination  of  their  classes,  say 
whether  the  fifteen  thousand  "  monks'  boys,"  as  they  are 
called,  do  not,  with  their  ready  answers,  bright  intelligent 
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eyes,  and  consuminate  diBcipline,  represent  a  very  phalanx 
of  power,  ready  drilled  for  all  purposes  of  good.  Truly 
these  fifteen  thousand  are  an  army  of  civilization.  The 
steady  march  into  manhood,  every  few  years,  of  a  genera- 
tion so  trained,  will  clear  the  ground  of  many  obstructions. 
In  these  schools  alone,  there  is  a  whole  nation  gaining 
intellectual  power,  and  gathering  vital  strength.  Let  your 
gownsmen  look  to  their  honours,  and  your  lutherto  privi- 
leged chisses  make  way.  There  is  a  new  race  ready  even 
now  to  supplant  them,  and  claim  by  right  divine  the  inheri- 
tance of  tneir  forfeited  birthright. 

If  we  look  to  a  higher,  or  at  least  older  portion  of  the 
community,  we  find  evidences  of  almost  miraculous  advance 
in  refinement  and  intelligence.  There  is  hardly  a  large 
town  in  Ireland  which  has  not  now  its  Catholic  Young 
Men's  Society,  organized  for  purposes  of  self  improvement, 
intellectual  culture,  and  mutual  support  in  faith  and  works. 
The  strong  bond  is  here  of  unity,  and  a  fixed  aim  and  prin- 
ciple ;  for  the  want  of  which  Mechanics'  Institutes,  and  such 
like  fast  and  loose  associations,  fall  away,  after  a  hopeful 
beginning,  and  a  more  or  less  enduring  play  of  spasmodic 
action.     Here  the  tie  is  strong  as  love,  for  it  is  no  other ; 

Eowerful  to  fetter  all  base  passions ;  and  strong  enough  to 
eep  in  check  even  such  characteristics  of  temperament  and 
of  race,  as  have  hitherto  proved  fatal  to  social  progress. 
The  principal  of  self  restraint  is  taught  in  these  societies, 
by  the  example  in  daily  life  of  each  individual  member.  The 
real  strength  of  will,  the  power  of  continuous  self-denial, 
which  the  Irish,  of  all  others,  were  supposed  least  capable  of 
exercising,  until  Father  Mathew  proved  the  contraiy,  are  no 
where  better  shown  than  in  the  existence  and  conduct  of 
these  societies.     Sobriety  reigns  supreme  in  the  midst  of 
their  pleasant  meetings  ;  works  of  edification,  and  the  care  ' 
of  those  less  prosperous,  in  the  world's  sense,  than  even 
they  themselves  are,  occupy  the  rare  intervals  of  leisure, 
which  break  up  the  monotony  of  the  working  man's  life. 
No  angry  debate  disturbs  their  meetings  ;  no  word  of  politics 
is  ever  heard  within  the  precincts  of  their  halls  and  reading 
rooms.     In  the  cities  and  towns  of  Ireland  hundreds  of  poor, 
humble,  toil  weary  artisans  are  congregated  in  these  societies, 
maintaining  most  exact  discipline.     Their  politics  to  keep 
themselves  unspotted  fi*oui  the  world  ;  their  propagandism 
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to dieseminate  all  ^ood  fniits  of  Christianity;  their  aim 
above  all,  with  Gods  blessiiifr,  to  make  Catholic  truth  a 
vital,  practical,  principle  of  action.  Jdoet  astonishing  it  is 
to  witness  the  attendance  of  these  young  men  at  the  lectures 
which  from  time  to  time  are  addressed  to  them,  either  by 
members  of  their  own  body,  qualified  by  position  and  edu- 
cation to  become  instructors,  or  by  men  of  high  attainments, 
who,  taking  a  deep  interest  in  their  welfare,  tliink  it  not 
beneath  their  talents  to  labor  to  advance  so  good  a  cause. 
We  should  boldly  ask  a  stran^r  among  the  audience,  to 
diow  ns  more  real,  innate  civilization,  in  the  same  rank  in 
any  nation.  Merely  to  sit,  and  listen  patiently  to  certain 
lectures  which  we  have  heard  delivered,  would  of  itself  give 
proof  of  sarprising  advancement.  Not  very  popularsubjects, 
we  have  heard  treated,  by  men  of  first  rate  ability,  and  have 
watched  with  something  of  fear  lest  the  audience  should 
weary  of  *•  such  high  argument."  But  not  a  bit  of  it. 
They  liked  it  well ;  and  listened,  not  alone  with  decorum, 
bnt  vrith  marked  attention ;  applauding  where  it  was  right 
to  do  so.  We  could  no  longer  therefore  wonder  that  men 
of  such  acqiiirements  as  we  knew  the  lecturers  to  be,  should 
deem  they  had  "  fit  audience,"  and  put  out  the  full  measure 
of  their  strength  accordingly . 

All  this  proves  that  we  are  at  the  turning  point  of  Ire- 
land's history,  and  shows  in  what  direction  the  tide  is  to 
flow.  Only  a  little  while  lunger  to  wait,  and  we  shall  have 
a  new  fiice  of  things.  No  longer  want  and  degradation, 
and  all  shapes  of  terror  and  unloveliness ;  but  a  better  time 
of  comf(»i  and  civilization,  and  the  reign  of  peace  and  art. 

Yes ;  all  these  go  together.  Without  bread,  even  the 
bread  thatperisheth,  no  form  of  civilization  can  endure  very 
long ;  and  without  peace,  of  a  certain  Quality,  we  must  not 
hope  for  the  possession  of  those  arts,  which  are  essentially 
the  arts  of  peace.  For  proof  of  this  we  ne^  go  no  farther 
than  our  own  experience.  I'he  Irish,  it  Las  often  been  re- 
marked, ought,  judging  from  internal  evidence,  to  be  a 
nation  of  Poets  and  Artists.  They  have  quick  vivid  per- 
ceptions; an  organism  attuned  to  the  very  key  note  of 
melody  ;  an  imagination  so  glowing  that  no  medium  can 
resist  its  power,  and  even  the  unfigurative  English  becomes, 
in  their  mouth,  oriental  in  its  rich  expressiveness  ;  a  facile 
hand,  moreover,  to  give  form  to  any  conceivable  idea.   But 
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a  people,  no  matter  how  rarely  gifted,  whose  seusations  are 
most  frequently  those  of  pain,  and  whose  consciousness  is 
of  bitter  wrong,  are  not  the  best  prepared,  either  to  produce 
great  Artists,  or  to  appreciate,  and  leisorelv  enjoy,  the  works 
of  genius.  In  addition  to  certain  natural  gifts  and  tenden- 
cies, an  amount  of  genial  education  is  necessary,  before  art 
can  have  its  true  value ;  and  opportunity  for  observation 
and  self  instruction  must  not  fail.  Hitherto  the  Irish  people 
have  not  been  able  to  put  shoes  on  their  feet,  still  less  to 
travel  forth  in  search  of  the  artistic  and  picturesque ;  and 
those  who  by  their  position  and  wealth  might  have  brought 
high  art,  with  all  its  ennobling  influences,  within  the  reach 
of  the  masses,  are  even  less  up  to  the  mark,  less  prepared 
to  do  good  service  in  that  line.  They  are,  in  fact,  as  little 
educated  in  such  matters,  as  their  social  inferiors.  Besides 
they  want  the  heart ;  and  if  you  will,  the  money  ;  for  our 
"  aristocracy  of  the  land,"  with  their  hounds  and  betting 
books ;  and  our  ''  aristocracy  of  the  desk"  with  their  castle- 
going  wives  and  daughters,  need,  it  must  be  owned,  long 
purses ;  and  the  possession  of  pictures  and  statues,  the 
patronage  of  struggling  genius,  if  it  be  native  bom  especially, 
are  not  recognised,  in  this  state  of  things,  as  the  best  con- 
ductors of  fortune's  partial  favors. 

Presently  there  shall  be  an  end  to  this,  and  the  true 
Artist's  appeal  shall  be,  not  to  patrons,  but  the  people. 
From  them  he  shall  take  his  commissions ;  it  shall  be  his 
pride  to  work  for  them — ^to  embellish  their  places  of  resort, 
with  national  memorials,  and  to  make  their  churches  in- 
stinct with  the  life  of  national,  universal,  religion. 

Precisely  in  this  marked  interval  between  the  barbarity 
and  darkness  of  one  period,  and  the  ever-increasing  enlight- 
enment of  another,  JOHN  HOGAN,  the  greatest  of  all 
Irish  Artists,  lived  and  worked  ;  and, 

"  Standing  thus  between  the  glory  and  the  dark,** 

his  name  must  ever  live  in  the  sad,  yet  grateful  memory  of 
his  country. 

Like  all  great  men,  he  was  somewhat  before  his  age. 
He  bore  the  burthen  and  heat  of  the  day,  and  they  paid  him 
but  scant  wages.  He  passed  through  every  phase  of  that 
transition  period,  had  full  experience  of  all.  The  ignorance 
of  a  populiUion   wronged  him ;  the  stupidity  of  a  clique 
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voiinded  him  :  the  patronage  offered  to  him  by  individuals 
and  associations,  lie  was  forced  to  accept,  and  wrung  from 
their  tardy,  too  often  niggardly  payments,  enough  of  daily 
bread  ;  he  toiled  and  slaved,  and  died  in  a  hard  life-battle. 
Bat  with  a  tme  poet's  faculty,  he  discerned  the  advent  of 
&  better  time.     Ue  stood  so  high  above  the  crowd,  that  his 
eyas  were  gladdened  with  an  earlier  sunrise ;  and  this  hope, 
this  pronaise,  ever  ran  like  a  thread  of  gold  through  the 
aombreness  of  his  own  experience.     Ireland  has  given 
birth  to  great  talents,  even  to  genius  in  art.    But  although 
we  may  claim  native  bom  artists,  we  can  point  to  no  Iribk 
Artist,  in  the  fiill  sense  of  the  term,  before  Hogan's  time. 
From  tlie  people  he  sprung,  full  of  the  vivacity,  the  enthu- 
siastic temperament  of  the  race — with  a  love  of  country 
which  no   neglect,  ill  treatment,  or  bitter  wrong,   could 
extinguish.     His  aim,  his  passionate  desire,  was  to  glorify 
bv  his  genius,  the  country  of  his  birth  and  his  affections. 
flis  desire  for  a  people's  S3nnpathy,  outran  that  people's 
capacity  to  nnderstana  the  richness  of  the  gifts  which  he 
thirstea  to  lavish  npon  them.     He  would  be — and  he  was — 
the  Great  Irish  Sculptor.    But  over  his  untimely  grave 
his  people  cmly  now  awake,  and  find  that  it  was  even  so. 
They  suall  not  see  his  like  again.     He  was  with  them— a 
Heaven-sent  true  Artist — and  they  know  it  not  I 

LAter,  when  the  history  of  Irish  art  comes  to  be  written, 
the  story  of  Hogan's  life,  we  trust,  shall  be  worthily  told ; 
its  whole  si^ificance  revealed ;  and  his  example  held  up, 
as  it  well  deserves  to  be,  a  beacon  light  for  those  whom  a 
high  destiny  shall  send  upon  a  kindred  mission.  Later  too, 
when  we  shall  better  understand  how  true  art  and  true  feel- 
ing form  in  reality  one  fellowship  ;  when  we  find  at  last, 
that  he  who  would  teach  the  million  hearts,  and  lead  them  by 
beauty  to  truth,  must  himself  be  true  to  the  pole  star  of 
duty,  and  faithfhl  to  the  love  of  all  excellence,  tne  teaching 
of  Nich  a  life  shall  not  be  lost.  Few,  indeed,  who  chronicle 
the  meteor  course  of  ffenius,  have  so  noble  a  theme  as  this 
man's  life  affords.  No  need  in  this  case  to  temporise, 
laboriously  excuse,  or  frantically  defend.  The  somewhat 
hackneyed,  and  most  -  saddening  plea  so  often  put  forth, 
that  genius  must  be  held  excused  from  the  following  of  prin- 
ciples, without  which  lower  natures  in  the  intellectual  scale 
are  not  to  be  tolerated ;    the  audacious  assertion,   that 
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because  a  mairs  intellectual  gifts  surpass  the  common 
measure,  ho  must  needs  in  morals  fall  below  the  ordinary 
standard,  are  negatived  by  many  worthy  examples  ;  and  to 
the  credit  of  human  nature,  and  for  our  own  good  fortune, 
we  have  inherited  in  llogan  another  noble  instance.  In 
one  word,  John  Hogan  possessed  surpassing  genius ;  he 
had  the  poet's  temperament  with  the  artistes  expression ; 
to  these  were  superadded  those  virtues  which  give  value 
and  dignity  to  common  life — perseverance,  sturdy  independ- 
ance,  a  most  lofty  integrity.  In  the  midst  of  troubles, 
trials,  temptations  within  and  without,  he  kept  himself 
unspotted  from  the  world  ;  in  childlike  simplicity,  following 
his  noble  and  sometime  weary  way  ;  untiling,  unwavering, 
faithful  to  the  mission  of  his  genius  : — 

'*  True  to  the  kindred  points  of  heaven  and  home.** 

A  mere  sketch  in  outline  is  all  that  need  be  given  here  of 
Hogan's  life.  The  simple  facts  scarcely  require  a  comment- 
ary, they  speak  for  themselves.  Somewhat  discursively 
therefore,  we  shall  speak  of  the  artist  and  his  works. 

John  Homn  was  bom  in  the  month  of  October,  1800,  in 
the  town  of  Tallow,  County  Waterford.  Cork  has  claimed 
him  for  her  own ;  a  tacit  plea  for  the  distinction  has  been 
established,  and  somehow  the  honour  has  been  given  her. 
Though  she  certainly  cannot  glory  in  the  accident  of  his 
birth,  she  may  with  justice  claim  to  be  the  nursing  mother 
of  his  genius.  The  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society, 
awarded  the  artist  in  1836,  designates  him  "  John  Hogan 
of  Cork;'  and  so  let  it  stand.  A  few  months  after  his 
birth,  his  parents,  with  two  elder  children,  removed  to  Cork, 
and  there  the  family  remained  until  1821,  with  what  fur- 
therance to  young  Hogan*s  genius  we  shall  see.  Before, 
howeVer,  the  development  of  his  rare  ffifls  can  well  be  said 
to  have  commenced,  the  kindly  atmosphere  of  a  frugal,  well- 
ordered  household,  in  which  the  proprieties  of  an  iumble 
estate  were  ever  preserved,  and  the  real  home  affections 
cultivated,  had  had  its  effect  in  cherishing  the  growth  of 
manly.  Christian  principles,  and  the  gentler  influences  of 
love  and  dutiful  ooedience. 

Like  all  our  great  modem  sculptors,  Ilogan  sprang  from 
the  artisan  class.  Canova's  father  was  a  stone  cutter; 
Thorwaldscn's,  a  rude  carver  in  wood ;  Cliristian  Ruuch 
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Stood  behind  a  royal  carriaffe ;  and  Dannecker  may  have 
cleaned  the  stables  of  a  duKe.  Schwanthaler  claimed  no 
lugh  descent,  though  he  bronght  up  the  rear  of  a  line  of 
artists.  Tenerani  and  Benzoni^  Fiaxman  and  Chantrev 
were  all  of  the  people.  Hogan's  father,  however,  though 
lie  held  no  higher  position  than  that  of  master  builder,  came 
of  an  old  tme,  mentioned  in  the  ''  Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters/'  and  once  possessed  of  castle,  chapel,  and  we  mav 
hope  good  rents  in  the  County  Tipperaiy.  The  artists 
mother,  if  not  of  bluer  blood,  had  notable  ancestors  in  times 
less  distant  from  our  own.  She  was  a  Miss  Frances  Cox,  of 
Dunmanwff^,  Co.  Cork,  great  grand-dauehter  of  Sir  Bichard 
Cox,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Ireland  in  the  reign  of  William 
and  Mary,  and  Lord  Chancellor  under  Queen  Anne.  She 
was  an  orphan,  and  while  living  under  the  care  of  certain 
relations,  whose  family  mansion  was  in  the  course  of  under- 
going alterations  according  to  the  directions  of  the  elder 
Hogan,  met  the  young  artisan  at  the  table  of  his  employer. 
She  was  evidently  attracted  by  the  manly  carriage,  and  res- 

G stable  manner  of  the  young  builder ;  and  appears  soon  to 
ve  discovered,  with  a  true  woman's  instinct,  that  he,  with 
bis  pride  of  independence,  and  steady  industry,  was  worthier 
of  her  hand  and  heart  than  any  of  the  hereditaiy  squirearchy 
of  her  own  estate.  At  all  events  she  responded  in  faith  and 
fCenerosity  to  his  honourable  suit.  How  good  was  the 
exchange  is  told  in  a  word : — she  left  vrithout  one  sigh  of 
regret  her  aristocratic  relations  and  guardians,  whose  indig- 
nation at  the  supposed  mesalliance  was  made  the  excuse  of 
refusing  to  pay  the  marriage  portion  of  £3,000  she  was 
entitlea  to,  and  chose  for  her  own  liege  lord  a  man,  who, 
?aluing  her  for  herself  alone,  declined  to  urge  his  claim  to 
tbe  money  so  dishonourably  withheld.  Through  a  long 
wedded  life  of  some  change  and  trial,  the  real  communion 
of  labour  was  exemplified  in  this  worthy  pair.  The  hus- 
band's part  was  more  especially  to  provide  for  the  daily 
wants  of  the  household,  to  gain  bread  for  his  children,  and 
means  to  give  them  fitting  education.  The  wife's  no  less 
arduous  task  was  to  keep  in  peace,  true  affection,  and  all 
Christian  virtue,  the  sons  and  daughters  of  their  humble 
home. 

How  beautifully  the  fruits  of  this  fine  example,   and 
blessed  training,  are  shown  in  Hogan's  feelings  and  ever 
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constant  conduct !    To  his  parents  he  was  loyal  and  loving, 
and  when  he  had  begun  to  make  a  name,  even  in  the 
Capital  of  Art,  and  the  gifts  of  fortune  visited  his  hand,  he 
never  failed  to  lay  his  laurels  with  pride  at  his  parents' 
feet ;  and  no  matter  what  sum  of  money  his  hard  work 
procured  him,  he  invariably,  as  the  good  old  ballad  says, 
*'  cut  it  in  twain"  and  sent  the  full  half  to  his  Cork  home. 
His  sisters  found  him  a  generous  guardian  when  circum- 
stances made  them ,  somewhat  dependant  on  him.    One 
sister,  after  a  time,  he  took  with  him  to  Rome ;  to  another, 
who  chose  a  religious  life,  he  gave  £300  on  entering  the 
convent  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  in  Cork — at  a  time,  too, 
when  he  bad  a  wife  and  five  children  to  support ;  and  the 
two  remaining  sisters,  who  were  married,  and  settled  in  the 
West  Indies,  he  never  allowed  to  feel  the  want  of  a  bro- 
ther's interest.     In  his  only  brother,  Richard,  whose  early 
death  was  one  of  the  severest  blows  the  artist's  loving  heart 
ever  received,  he  enjoyed  not  onlv  the  sympathy  which 
true  affection  never  fails  to  bestow,  but  likewise  in  his  com- 
panionship he  found  nurture  for  his  own  rare   talents. 
They  were  companions  in  everything;   their  aspirations 
were  after  the  same  excellence ;  their  aim  tended  to  a  kindred 
object.     Art  was  the  ideal  of  each^  and  both  were  pledged 
to  strive  for  excellence  in  true  brotherhood  ofgenius. 

The  home  of  the  Hogan  family  was  in  C^ve-street,  a 
gone>down  sort  of  place  even  then,  with  little  more  than 
memories  of  better  times,  but  full  enough  of  social  charac- 
ter, and  local  peculiarity,  to  make  it  not  quite  unfit  for  the 
home  of  a  young  artist.  The  inhabitants  of  this  southern 
portion  of  *'  the  beautiful  city"  are  a  race  apart,  as  distinct 
Irom  the  natives  of  the  north,  as  if  they  were  another  people. 
Manufacturing  industry  remained  with  the  latter,  as  well 
as  all  that  we  know  of  Cork  vivacity  and  mercurial  energy  ; 
but  the  former,  with  perhaps  some  of  the  absurd  pride  of 
old  inhabitants,  kept  themselves  to  themselves,  socially 
ignoring  all  mutuality  of  citizenship  with  the  rest.  So 
remarkable  is  this,  that  if  one  wanted  to  find  out  the  localitv 
of  a  new  comer  or  settler  of  only  some  twenty  years  stand- 
ing in  that  exclusive  quarter,  he  would  have  no  business  to 
ask  information  of  the  next-door-neighbours  of  the  stran- 
ger, supposing  them  to  be  of  the  pre-adamite  settlers ;  he 
would  be  surely  told  there  was  nothing  known  of  the  man 
in  that  place.     Moreover,  the  out-of-door  habits  of  the  peo- 
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pie,  the  somewLai  southern  aspect  of  their  surroundings, 
were  not  Tvithout  a  certain  picturesque  effect. 

The  artist's  temperament,  as  we  well  know,  is  sensitive 
beyond  measrire.  The  small  every-day  chances  and 
appearances  which,  to  common  apprehension, possess  nothing 
more  than  their  material  or  arbitrary  value,  become  invested 
to  his  imagination  with  strange  importance ;  and,  in  reality, 
though  perhaps  without  his  cognizance,  direct  or  check,  or 
happily  further  his  inborn  pre-dispositions.  Fortunately, 
the  matured  genius  is  morq  or  less  independent  of  externals ; 
no  longer  yielding  to  them,  accepting  them,,  or  bearing  with 
them  as  others  do,  he  has  fintdly  mastered  them,  and  can 
take  out  of  them  what  meaning  he  likes ;  since  indeed  to 
him,  if  to  any, 

**  Stone  walU  do  not  a  prison  moke, 
Nor  iron  ban  a  cage." 

True  genius  has  thus  much  in  conimon  with  true  religion, 
that  it  gives  the  show  of  things  and  appearances  only  its 
true  vsuue,  and  looks  through  all  outward  and  common 
things,  to  their  inner,  divine,  significance. 

The  growth  of  a  youth  such  as  Ho^an's,  must  have  been 
peculiarly  influenced  by  the  world  about  him.  We  deem 
it  therefore  to  be  a  notable  fact,  that  he  found  himself  in 
early  life,  not  alone  in  a  genial  Christian  home-circle,  but 
settled  down  in  a  comer  of  the  world,  obscure  enough,  but 
for  that  no  doubt,  all  the  freer  irom  the  tame  uniformity 
and  last  new  fashions,  of  a  quarter  more  in  the  gang  way 
of  busy  prosperous  life. 

Then  for  beauties  of  scenery,  and  loving  enjoyment  of 
nature  in  manifold  variety,  there  could  be  no  better  site  than 
Cork  itself,  with  its  picturesque  hill  sides  grown  over  with 
pleasant  woods,  varied  with  the  abodes  of  men ;  and  the 
river  "  winding  at  its  own  sweet  will"  close  to  the  foot  of 
these  pleasant  heights,  or  stretching  out  in  long  reaches 
through  more  level  grounds — not  a  mud-pool  eitner,  such 
as  slnggiBhly  flows  through  other  cities  we  might  name — 
but  a  river  of  runningwaterwithlife  in  it,  and  reminiscences 
of  peaceful  farms,  tributary  trout  streams,  and  the 
mountain  pastures  of  the  Kerry  borders.  Again,  the  min- 
gled quiet  and  busy  routine  of  real,  hearty,  country  life,  to 
be  enjoyed  at  no  dearer  rate  than  a  few  miles  walk  in  an^^ 
direction ;  and  in  addition  '*  the  far  off  sounding  of  the  sea, ' 
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and  its  freight,  ever  re-appearing,  of  ships  well  laden  with 
the  produce  and  the  news  of  other  lands.  And  to  crown 
all,  that  we  may  not  leave  oat,  if  not  the  gloir,  at  least  the 
peculiarity  of  our  southern  city,  a  most  changeful,capriciou8, 
tantalizing  climate,  which  gives  to  those  nianv  features  of 
landscape  and  scenery,  at  least  a  thousand  different  aspects 
in  a  day.  Well  do  we  remember  how,  the  first  time  we 
saw  the  Qlanmire  hills,  it  was  through  a  medium  so  delusive 
to  our  unaccustomed  eyes,  that  we  fancied  we  beheld  a 
beautiful  cloud  picture  in  the  sky ;  and  it  was  only  on  the 
assurance  to  the  contrary  of  our  companion,  a  person  of 
sense  and  experience,  that  we  were  satisfied  to  believe  that 
what  we  looked  on  was  not  a  pile  of  airy  castles  on  a  fancied 
hill  of  clouds,  but  only  a  mere  commonplace  view  of  Glan- 
naire,  "as  seen  through  a  mist."  Such,  and  so  varied,  were 
the  sights  and  sounds  and  semblances  which  everywhere 
met  the  Quick  senses  of  the  young  artist. 

Social  life  in  Cork,  had,  just  at  that  period,  much  to  boast 
of  and  profit  by.  It  was  a  condition  of  unusual  activity, 
and  the  current  flowed  in  a  way  that  afiected  the  literature 
of  England  even  yet  more  than  the  every-day-life  of  that 
one  Celtic  city.  Though  young  Hogan  mixed  little,  if 
indeed  at  all,  with  the  notabilities  of  that  lively  population, 
it  were  absurd  to  conclude  that  so  quick  an  inteuect  remained 
uninfluenced  by  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  In  Cork, 
more  than  in  any  city  of  the  world,  there  is  a  sort  of  public 
interest  or  property  in  every  species  of  private  worth  or 

fenius.  In  otner  places  circles  and  coteries  keep  apart. 
)ublin,  for  example,  has  its  little  artistic  circle,  its  small 
literary  society,  its  musical  sets  and  scientific  knots ;  and 
so  on.  It  is  known  that  these  subdivisions  exist,  but  the 
limits  being  somewhat  strongly  marked,  there  is  little  egress 
or  ingress ;  and  strange  things  may  be  said,  and  stranger 
things  achieved  within  them,  and  the  citizens  at  large  be 
little  the  wiser.     Cork  society  is  better  organised  for  some 

fiurposes.  There  is  no  doing  anything  there  in  secret. 
Joik  society  is  a  very  broad  highway.  What  is  whispered 
on  Patrick's  Hill,  will  be  published  on  the  South  Mall,  and 
Blackpool  will  have  its  share  of  the  glory  or  shame  of 
Blarney  lane.  There  exists  in  fact  a  certain  communion  of 
labour,  we  cannot  always  say  of  love,  which  makes  the 
humbler  and  less  giilted,  partaker  in  some  measure,  of  the 
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raeceflfl  and  fame  of  the  more  richly  dowered.  The  grand 
coIo  parts  are  all  the  more  telling,  thus  relieved  by  the  ever 
recurring  sonority,  of  the  many  voiced  chorus.  The  state 
id  things  in  that  stirring  commmiity,  reminds  one  very 
fiociblj  of  *'  La  Sonnambula/*  where  the  chorus  is  ever  on 
the^i  vivef  and  the  dramatis  persona  can  scarcely  put  on 
their  night  cap,  or  steal  a  mar^ h  at  any  hour,  without  the 
entire  population  being  notified  of  the  fact.  Just  at  that 
time  there  was  so  much  talent  among  the  leading  men  of 
the  Citv,  80  much  of  the  fire  of  genius  poetising  the  hearts 
of  Yonths  yet  unknown  to  fame,  that  we  cannot  believe  the 
inflaence  of  proximity  to  have  been  inconsiderable,  on 
a  mind  like  that  of  our  Artist. 

Barry's  name  was  fresh  in  the  memory  of  his  boastAil 
countrymen,  when  Hogan's  boyhood  still  kept  the  secret  of 
his  greatness.    It  was  a  name  that  might  stir  too  deeply 
yoong  aspirants  to  fame,  who  had  not  received  high  com- 
mission to  dare  and  achieve  as  much.    The  strong,  fierce 
man  had  gone  forth  some  fifty  years  before,  vrith  a  power 
of  resistance,  at  least  equal  to  his  power  of  production. 
Academies  and  authorities,  theories  and  formulas,  were 
uothinK  to  him  who  had  the  presumption  to  think  for 
himself,  defying  presidents  and  precedents.    There  is  much 
in  Barry *s  course  to  deter  from  the  following  of  such  an 
example ;  much  also  to  attract  in  the  excitement,  which,  as 
we  r^d  his  life,  carries  us  away  in  sympathy  with  his  scorn 
of  such  patronage,  as  may  be  had  for  amellow  manner  and 
a  cringing  attitude ;  and  makes  us  look  up  with  something 
of  admiration  to  the  wild-eyed  man,  who,  with  his  classic 
notions,  flung  ^and  thoughts  on  canvas  like  a  young  Angelo, 
in  days  when  Reynolds  reigned  supreme,  and  genius  was 
a  ddusion  and  a  snare,  unless  a  Dilettanti  Society  stamped 
it    He  made  a  splendid  fight  of  it ;  lived  in  a  real  London 
gazret,  sordid  and  uncared ;  went  about  almost  in  rags,  to 
me  disgust  of  prim  academicians :  but  at  a  time  when  he 
had  to  work  some  fourteen  iiours  a  day,  he  contrived  to 
provide  materials  for  his  profession,  and  subsistence  for 
nimself,  out  of  an  income  of  eighty  pounds  a  year.    So  that 
it  was  said  of  him,  that  he  was  never  known  to  borrow 
money,  or  want  it.    It  may  have  been  well  that  an  early 
death  saved  one  or  two  of  Barry's  fellow  citizens,  irom  issuing 
forth  into  the  world  with  a  like  daring.     More  than  talent 

84 
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was  wanted  to  do  what  Barry  did : — an  indomitable  will, 
namely,  and  very  rare  strength  of  character.  Young  Hogan 
had  much  in  common  with  this  lion  of  the  race,  and  we 
fancy,  was  not  without  a  conscious  sympathy  with  the 
famous  Cork  man. 

We  find  no  such  hero  as  Barry  on  the  stage  just  at  the 
time  we  allude  to.  Yet  the  stage  was  not  untrod  by  many 
notable  figures.  Maginn,  an  LL.D.  in  his  twentv-fourta 
year,  kept  school  in  Marlborough-street ;  lectured  J^^^ 
Southerns  in  science  and  classics ;  and  made  sport  enou^ 
for  the. quick  wits  of  the  society  about  him,  slyly  stirring 
up  the  wlille,  the  readers  of  "  Blackwood"  to  wonder  and 
admiration  at  the  marvellous  resource,  and  endless  frolic,  of 
the  genuine  Phelim  O'Doherty.  Soon  he  was  to  be  out  in 
the  throng  of  London  literary  life,  no  longer  the  nameless, 
though  inimitable  correspondent,  but  the  acknowledged 
centre  of  as  sprightly  a  race  as  ever  congregated  in  the 
clubs  and  taverns,  and  chance  gathering  places,  of  poets, 
reviewers,  editors,  and  contributors.  In  his  exit  from 
Cork — too  small  a  world  it  was  thought  for  such  as  he— 
the  witty  Doctor,  he  may  "have  left  some  portion  of  his 
good  fame  behind  him.  "  Poor  Maginn  !"  we  can  never 
help  saying  when  we  think  of  him.  Before  long  he'  had 
drank  his  last  bottle,  and  laughed  his  last  laugh ;  and  th«pe 
was  soon  a  sad  end  to  what  a  brother  reviewer  called,  "  this 
singular  mixture  of  classical  erudition  a^d  Irish  fun. 
Father  Prout  was  then  young  Frank  Mahony  of  Ooric, 
home  occasionally  when  college  vacation  permitted;  a 
sprightly  genial  youth,  with  a  deal  of  humour  in  all  his 
sayings  and  doings,  and  talent  in  store,  or  as  we  natives 
say,  in  qalore,  behind  that  splendid  forehead  of  his.  Bv- 
and-by  "English  literature,  and  the  English  press  shall  make 
profit  of  his  fame,  and  Continental  capitals  shall  have  reason 
to  know  his  whereabouts.  Daniel  Maclise,  though  a  mere 
boy,  haunted  the  hall  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  desired  to 
have  this  said  to  him  by  one  of  judgment  and  taste  who 
marvelled  at  his  assiduity  :  "  My  little  friend,  if  you  work 
hard  and  thiTik.  you  will  be  a  great  man  one  of  these  days.' 
The  bright-eyed  boy  was  not  long  in  fulfilling  the  promise 
of  his  youth.  Then  **  my  noble  young  friend  Scottowe,^ 
and  Kclleher,  *'  my  eariy  fellow  student,*'  to  whom  Hogan 
in  after  years  used  to  send  such  pleasant  messages  and 
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hinta  about  their  art  studies,  were  busy  at  work.  And  that 
wonderful  Ford,  whom  his  companions  called  "young 
Raphael,"  must  have  been  even  then  haunted  by  the 
"Genius  of  Tragedy,"  and  full  of  dreams  of  the  "  Fall  of 
the  Angels."  While,  in  busier  scenes  of  the  world's  life, 
Dr.  England,  later  Lord  Bishop  of  Charleston,  drew  a  throng 
round  uie  pulpit,  and  made  his  thundering  voice  heard,  in 
the  cause  of  patriotism,  on  the  noisy  platform  of  Irish 


To  return,  however,  to  Uogan.    At  eight  years  of  age» 
he  was  sent,  a'  fine,  sturdy,  quick-witted  boy,  to  Mr.  Cang- 
ley'a  school  in  Tallow.     Why  a  CofA  education  in  the 
Tiemity  of  his  home^  was  not  preferred,  we  are  unable  to 
state.     It  has  been  suggested  that  the  exclusiveness,  or 
"  anobbery  "  of  Co  A  society,  might  have  made  the  builder's 
Boa  feel  out  of  place,  among  the  more  aristocratic  frequent- 
ers of  a  first  class  city  school.     Possibly,  also,  a  little 
raufAmp  might  be  essential,  and  a  temporary  removal 
firom  the  charmed  circle  of  home,  not  the  worst  preparation 
for  odtrance  into  the  world  of  business  and  society.     Hogan 
was  soon  an  established  favourite  with  his  noaster;  and 
among  his  school-fellows  he  kept  his  ground  creditably,  for 
he  could  box  his  comer  right  well,  ever  bravely  standing 
up  for  his  own.    Classic  studies,  strange  to  say,  seem  to 
have  had  little  attraction  for  htm.  Mathematics,  and  arith- 
metic, and  history,  were  more  to  his  taste,  and  in  these  he 
became  a  proficient.   After  six  years  absence,  young  Hogan 
was  brou^t  home ;   and  with  the  idea,  we  suppose,  of 
giving  "our  eldest,"  a  fair  start  in  life,  and  a  chance  of 
acquiring  that  much  desired  quality — respectability  of  posi- 
tion,— ^he  was  placed  in  an  attorney's  office,  and  expected 
to  progress  towards  that  wished-for  0Dject,under  the  guidance 
of  a  Mr.  Michael  Foote.     Disappointment,  however,  was 
the  lot  in  this  case  of  both  father  and  master.    The  artist's 
soul  was  already  awake  in  the  boy ;  and  instead  of  assidu* 
ooflly  pursuing  Jiis  legal  studies,  and  seeking  distinction  as 
an  attorney's  clerk,  he  thou^  of  nothing  but  cutting 
figures  in  wood,  drawing  all  the  strange  fancies  that  came 
into  his  head,  and  most  industriously  copying  architectural 
designB,  and  auch  works  of  art  as  provincial  shop  windows 
in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  gave  him  an  opportunity 
of  studying.     Neither  persuasion  nor  punishment,  could 
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deter  the  youngs  scapegrace  from  such  provoking  condacf. 
We  may  guesd  his  brother  Richard,  and  other  young  friends 
of  the  Society  of  Arts,  were  not  backward  in  applauding  his 
determination.  Doubtless,  they  gave  him  the  only  thing 
eagerly  coveted — encouragement  in  his  erratic  courses^  and 
the  meed  of  admiration,  his  assiduity,  if  not  his  achievements 
deserved.  "We  are  also  told  that*  : — 

"  A  friend  and  client  of  Mr.  Foote's,  Dr.  Coffhlao,  a  physician  in 
good  practice*  and  not  a  little  eccentric  in  his  baoits,  accidentaUjf  dis* 
covered  the  young  draughtsman  one  day  at  bis  desk  absorbed  in  his 
labour  of  love,  to  the  neglect  of  his  proper  business.  Ue  praised 
the  sketches,  faithfully  kept  the  secret,  and  seldom  afterwards  visited 
the  office  without  rewarding,  with  a  bright  crown  piece,  what  he, 
doubtless,  regarded  as  the  innocent  amusements  of  a  clever  wilful 
boy." 

Such  little  encouragement  as  he  got,  strengthened  his 
own  strong  determination,  to  be  an  artist  and  nothing  else. 
Yet  we  know  not  how  he  should  ever  have  got  free  of  the 
meshes  of  the  law,  if  happy  accident  had  not  given  him  an 
opportunity  of  displaying,  with  considerable  convenience  to 
others,  his  self-acquired  proficiency  in  outline  drawing : — 

"  A  new  gaol  was  about  to  be  built  on  the  banks  of  the  Lee ;  and 
the  contract  was  taken  by  the  eminent  house  of  Deane,  of  which  the 
principal  was  and  is  Mr.  (now  Sir  Thomas)  Deane.  Hogan  the 
elder  was  in  the  employment  of  the  firm,  as  foreman,  and  the  talents 
of  the  son  were  already  known  to  Mr.  Alexander  Deane,  brother  of 
Sir  Thomas.  The  Architect,  (Mr.  Robinson  of  Dublin,)  having 
sent  down  his  plans  and  specifications  there  was  a  difficulty  about 
finding  a  competent  person  in  Cork  to  copy  them  within  the  time, 
(not  more  than  a  fortnight,)  when  the  works  should  be  commenced. 
In  this  embarrassment  yonng  Hogan  was  sent  for,  on  a  Sunday 
evening ;  and  the  reader  may  guess  with  what  trembling  delight  he 
half  distrustingly  consented  to  assume  the  responsibility  pressed  upon 
him  by  patrons,  who  could  naturally  havd  but  a  doubtful  faith  in 
powers  yet  but  little  developed,  and  wholly  unacknowledged  out  of 
his  own  limited  circle  of  confidants.  He  yielded  at  last  to  their 
solicitations,  and  working  night  and  day,  with  a  fixed  resolve  to 
succeed,  executed  his  task  within  the  allotted  time  in  a  manner  to 
challenge  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  his  employers.** 

The  first  and  best  result  of  this  timely  trial  and  complete 
success,  was  the  removal  of  young  Hogan  from  the  dreary 

*  This  extract  and  the  following  are  from  an  article  entitled 
*'  John  Hogan  "  in  the  Dublin  University  Magazine,  January,  1850. 
The  particulars  given  in  that  paper  are,  we  believe,  true  as  far  as 
they  go.  We  know  the  writer  tooK  notes  from  a  conversation  with 
Mr.  Hogan  in  hid  Dublin  studio. 
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office  of  Mr.  Foote,  where  he  had  spent  two  hopeless  years, 
to  the  more  congenial  workshop  of  Deane  and  Company. 
He  was  boond  to  the  linn  at  once,  and  employee  as 
draughts-man  and  carver  of  models.  Hard  work  was  no 
hardship  to  him  now,  he  was  ready  for  anything,  drawing, 
earrinj?, modelling ;  but  so  decided  had  his  vocation  became, 
that  after  a  very  short  time,  Mr.  Deane,  who  looked  with 
approbation  on  the  persevering  energy  of  his  gifted  appren- 
tice, and  had  gpod  feeling  enough  not  to  thwart  the  growth 
of  80  noble  a  talent,  presented  him  with  a  sec  of  chisels,  and 
before  very  long,  John  Hogan  was  avowedly  a  sculptor. 

What  we  admire  very  much  in  Hogan,  is  the  steady  ffood 
aense  which  ever  accompanied  him  in  all  that  regaraea  his 
profession  ;  and  the  unceasing  perseverance  with  which  he 
laboriouBly  gained  every  onward  step  of  his  progress.     Ac- 
cordingly, without  any  indiscreet  zeal  to  achieve  miracles, 
or  any  ambitious  design  of  taking  the  world  at  once  by 
Btorm  and  eurprise,  he  knuckled  down  to  the  so  necessary 
preliminary  studies,  and  not  only  practised  his  hand  in 
every  style  of  drawing  and  carving,  but  for  some  years 
attended  Dr.  Woodro&'s  anatomical  lectures,  with  what 
profit  his  splendid  modelling  sufficiently  shows.     One  of  his 
tirst  works  was  a  carving  in  wood  of  a  human  skeleton,  life 
oze,  which  the  doctor  lon^  after  used  in  demonstrating  to 
his  pupils.     The-  great  Michael  Angelo's  zealous  stuoies, 
come  naturally  here  to  mind,  and  we  remember  as  a  coin- 
ddenee,  the  Crucifix  in  wood  which  the  great  Florentine 
made  for  the  high  altar  of  Santo  Spirito,  to  please  the  prior, 
who  had  given  him  a  room  wherein  to  dissect  dead  bodies. 
While  thus  gaining  the  accurate  knowledge  of  form  and 
proportion,  so  indispensable  to  success  in  the  art  he  had 
chosen,  young  Hogan  busily  employed  himself  modelling 
hands  and  feet— gainingevery  dayin  technicalnicety  of  finish. 

He  was  not  very  long  employed  in  following  this  method 
when  circumstances  occurred,  which  must  have  filled  the 
yoong  artists  of  Cork  with  strange  delight,  by  affording 
them  a  moat  unexpected  opportunity  of  seeing,  admiring, 
and  studying  the  undying  works  of  antique  art.  At  the 
close  of  the  great  European  war,  in  commemoration  of  the 
60  grateful  peace  of  1815,     His  Holiness,  Pope  Pius  VII., 

presented  to  the  Prince  Regent  a  magnificent  selection  of 

casta  from  the  antique,  which  had  been  taken  under  the 
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supermtendenee  of  Canova.  This  gift,  though  it  may  aeein 
at  first  inappropriate,  considering  the  recipient,  was  in 
reality  a  very  graceful  acknowledgement  of  the  good  service 
rendered  to  art  by  the  English  goyemment,  which  not  only 
appointed  persons  to  remove  the  chefs  dmacre^  of  Italian 
churches  and  galleriiss  from  their  temporary  location  in  the 
Louvre,  but  nkewise  paid  the  expense  of  the  restoration. 
This  was  a  prize  which  an  art-loving  community  mi^ht 
long  to  possess.  We  know  not  how  it  escaped  being 
seized  on  by  certain  metropolitan  institutions,  or  the  more 

grasping  corporations  of  the  English  manufacturing  towns, 
owever,  for  the  good  luck  of  Cork,  the  casts  were  obtained 
for  that  wide-awake  city,  in  the  year  1818,  through  the  in- 
terest of  the  Marquis  of  Conyngham,  Lord  Ennismore,  or, 
as  some  will  have  it,  John  WilsonCroker,  Revie wer-Geneiil  of 
the  Quarterly,  and  Irishman,  as  well,  by  birth  and  parentage. 
Indeed,  it  was  a  piece  of  good  fortune  not  unmerited,  for 
the  citizens  had  just  two  years  before,  with  most  praise- 
worthy exertion,  succeeded  in  establishing  a  Society  of 
Arts,  for  the  cultivation  of  taste,  and  the  direct  encourage- 
ment of  native  talent*  Many  no  doubt,  remember  the  sort  of 
loft,  which  served  in  those  early  days  of  art,  as  the  gallery 
of  antiques.     Gods  and  heroes,  masks  and  groups^  may 
now  have  fitter  dwelling  place,  but  we  doubt  if  ever  such 
devout  worshippers  gathered  round  so  prized  a  shrine,  since 
the  Hogan  brothers,  those  young  artists  we  have  mention- 
ed, and  lesser  stars  of  a  bright  constellation,  met  in  that 
old  lumber-roomi  and  the  tire  of  genius  was  kindled  in 
the  light  of  those  old-world  gems.     How  much  this  same 
gallery  had  to  do  with  Hogan's  subsequent  success ;  how 
untiringly  he  thought,  ana  studied,  and  wrought  in  its 
dingy  precincts ;  and  how,  as  it  seems  natural;  the  same 
was  the  scene  of  his  ^eatest  triumph,  shall  now  be  brief- 
ly stated.    The  following  passage  is  from  a  paper  inthe  Irish 
Penny  Journal,  December  19th,  1840,  and  is,  we  believe, 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Petrie : — 

**  The  period,  however,  had  now  arrived  when  the  eagle  wing  of 
Hop^an  was  to  tr;^  its  strength ;  and  most  fortunate!?  for  hiDi»  an 
accident  at  this  time  brought  to  Cork  a  man  more  than  ordinarily 
gifted  with  the  power  to  assist  him  in  its  flight.  The  person  we  al- 
lude to  was  the  late  William  Paulett  Carey,  an  Irishman  no  less  dis- 
tinguished for  his  abilities  as  a  critical  writer  on  works  of  art,  than 
for  his  ardent  zeal  in  aiding  the  straggles  of  genias,  by  making  their 
merit  known  to  the  world.     In  August,  1623,  this  gentleman,  on  the 
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occasion  of  payiog  »  visit  to  the  gallery  of  the  Cork  Society,  *'  acci- 
deDtallT  saw  a  small  fi^re  of  a  Torso,  carved  in  pine  timber^  which 
had  fallen  down  under  one  of  the  benches.    On  taking  it  up/*  to 
ooaciniie  Mr,  Carev*s  own  interesting  narrativoj  '*  he  was  struck  by 
the  correctness  and  good  taste  of  the  design,  and  the  newness  of  tha 
execatioo.     He  was  surprised  to  find  a  piece  of  so  much  excellence, 
apparently  fresh  frem  the  tool,  in  a  place  where  the  arts  had  been  so 
receotly  introduced,  and  where  he  did  not  expect  to  meet   anything 
bat  tbe  crude  essays  of  uninstruoted  beginners.    On  inquiry  he  was 
iaformed  it  was  the  work  of  a  young  native  of  Cork,  named  Hogan, 
who  had  been  apprenticed  to  the  trade  of  a  carpenter  under   Mr. 
Deane,  an  eminent  builder,  and  had  at  his  leisure  nours  studied  from 
the  Papal  casts,  and  practised  car  vine  and  modelling  with  intense 
application.     Hogan  was  then  at  work  above  stairs,  in  a  small  apart- 
ment in  the  Academy.     The  stranger  immediately  paid  him  a  visit, 
and  was  astonished  at  the  rich  composition  of  a  Triumph  of  Sifenus, 
consisting  of  fifteen  figures,  about  fourteen  inches  high,   designed  in 
an  antique  style,  by  this  self-taught  artist,  and  cut  m  bas-relief,  in 
nine  timber.     He  also  saw  various  studies  of  hands  and  feet ;  a  grand 
bead  of  an  Apostlei  of  a  small  siao  ;  a  copy  of  Michael  Angelo's  mask  ; 
%ome  groups  in  bas-relief  after  designs  by   Barry ;   and  a  female 
skeleton,  the  full  size,  after  nature  ;  all  cut  with  delicacy  and  heautjr, 
in  the  same  material.     A  copy  of  the  antique  Silentis  and  Satyrs,  m 
ttone,  was  chiselled  with  great  spirit  ^  and  the  model  of  a  Homan 
soldier,  about  two  f«et  high,  would  have  done  credit  to  a  veteran 
scalptor.     A  namber  of  his  drawings  in  black  and  white  chalks,  from 
the  Papal  casts,  marked  his  progressive  improvement  and  sense  of 
ideal  excellence.     The  defects  in  his  performances  were  such  as  are 
inbenarable  from  an  early  stage  of  untaught  study,    and  were  far 
overbalanoed  by  their  merits.     When  his  work  for  hia  master  was 
•Ttr  for  the  day»  be  usually  employed  his  hours  in  the  evening  in 
these  performances.     The  fei^n^l^  skelQtqn  had  been   all    executed 
during  the  long  winter  nights." 

Becoming  thus  acquainted  with  Mr.  Hogan^s  abilities,  Mr  Carey, 
with  that  surprising  prophetic  judgment  with  which  he  was  so  emi- 
nently gifted,  at  once  predicted  the  joung  sculptor^  future  fame, 
and  proclaimed  his  genius  in  every  quarter  in  which  he  hoped  it 
might  prove  serviceable  to  him.     He  commenced  by  writing  a  series 
of  letters,  which  were  inserted  in  the  Cork  Advertiser,  "  addressed 
to  the  nobility,  gentry,   and  opulent  merchants,  entreating  them  to 
raise  a  fund  by  subscription,  to  defVay  the  expense  of  sending  Hogan 
to  Italy,  and 'supporting  him  there  for  three  or  four  years,  to  afford 
him  the  advantages  of  studying  at  Borne."     But  for  some  time  these 
letters  proved  ineffectual,  and  would  probably  have  failed  totally  in 
thair  object  but  for  Mr.   Carey's  untiring  seal.     Acting  under  his 
direction^  Mr.   Hogan  was  induced  to  address  a  letter  to  that  uoiile 
patron   of  British  genius*  the  late  Lord  de  Tabley,  thsn  8ir  John 
Fleming  Leicester,  and  to  send  him  at  the  same  time  two  specimens 
of  his  carvings,   **  as  the  humble  offering  of  a  young  self-taught  ar- 
tist.**   This  letter,  which  was  hacked  by   one  from  Mr.  Carey  him- 
self, was  responded  to  at  once  in  a  letter  written  in  the  kindest  spirit, 
and  which  contained  an  enclosure  of  twenty-five  pounds  as  itiir  John's 
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lubscription  to  the  proposed  fund.  This  was  the  first  money  actually 
paid  in,  and  subscriptions  soon  followed  from  others.  Through  Mr. 
Carey's  enthusiastic  representations,  the  Royal  Irish  Institution  was 
induced  to  contribute  the  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds,  and  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  to  vote  twenty-five  pounds  for  some  specimens  of  bis 
carvings  which  Mr.  Hogan  submitted  to  their  notice.  These  acts 
of  liberality  were  honourable  to  those  public  bodies ;  yet,  as  Mr. 
Carey  well  observed,  it  was  to  Lord  de  Fabley's  generosity  that  Mr. 
Hogan's  gratitude  was  most  due.  Here,  as  he  said,  '*  was  a  young 
roan  of  genius  in  obscurity,  and  wholly  nnkqown  to  his  lordship,  re- 
scued from  adversity  in  the  unpromising  morning  of  life— a  self- 
taught  artist  built  up  to  fame  and  fortune  by  his  munificence— a 
torch  lighted,  which  I  hope  will  burn  bright  for  ages,  to  the  honour 
of  the  empire.  Hogan  may  receive  thousands  of  pounds  from  future 
patrons,  but  it  is  to  Lord  de  Tablet's  timely  encouragement  that  he 
will  be  indebted  for  every  thing." 

The  subscriptions  collected  ror  Mr.  Hogan  amounted  in  all  to'tbe 
sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 

Thus  with  fair  prospects,  that  is  to  say,  with  a  brave 
manly  heart,  a  passionate  desire  to  do  something  worthy  of 
his  friends'  expectations,  and  a  scarcely  expressed  hope  to 
gloriiy  old  Ireland  before  long,  young  Uoffan,  with  money  in 
his  pocket  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door  for  a  year  or 
two,  set  forth  to  fight  his  way  in  the  wide,  unknown  world. 
He  had  lost  his  mother  not  long  before.  Her  whole  life 
and  her  death,  were  worthy  of  a  saint ;  and  her  loving,  duti- 
ful son,  ever  to  his  dying  day,  spoke  of  her  as  the  worthiest, 
holiest  of  women.  So  great  a  loss  only  drew  closer  the 
ties,  which  bound  the  members  of  that  obscure  but  exem- 
plary home.  Our  noble  spirited  artist,  seems  even  then  to 
have  adopted  the  whole  family  as  his  own,  and  to  have 
undertaken  a  father's  care  for  the  whole  household, — ^good 
old  man,  only  brother  "  Dick,"  "  the  dear  girls/'  and  all. 
He  would  work  hard,  be  faithful  in  that  stiunge  land,  and 
make  them  all  happy  and  comfortable  one  day. 

Everything  in  the  outward  journey,  waa  new  ;  *  and  had 

0 

*  We  are  indebted,  more  than  we  can  express,  to  Mrs  Hogan  for 
entrusting  to  us  a  most  interesting  collection  of  letters,  written  at 
different  times  by  the  artist,  to  his  father  and  sisters.  We  were  told 
that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  look  for  any  of  Hogan*s  correspondence, 
as  he  was  no  letter  writer.  Truly  he  was  no  letter  waiter  in  the 
ordinary  sense :  he  never  wrote  for  the  pleasure  of  writing,  or  for 
the  Bake  of  keeping  up  literary  or  artistic  correspondence ;  but  his 
love  for  his  family  was  great  enough  to  make  a  poet,  much  more  a 
letter  writer,  of  any  man.  In  his  desire  to  give  them  pleasure,  and 
to  describe  accurately  what  befei  him  in  the  struggles  and  vicissitudes 
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to  bo  judged  by  reference  to  the  only  standard  known  to 
]um.  Dulmn  is  bo  fine  a  city,  that  he  doubts  **  if  the  build- 
ings are  eoen  eooalled  by  those  on  any  part  of  the  Continent 
(except  Borne).  The  Dublin  Society's  House,  "  a  beauti- 
fid  building,  almost  as  large  as  the  new  Barracks  in  Cork, 
with  a  fine  large  green  to  the  rere."  The  Elgin  marbles, 
of  course,  delighted  the  young  sculptor,  he  thought  them 
*' sublime  figures;  but  the  Theseus  does  not,  he  thinks,  come 
up  to  the  style  of  the  Torso  of  Hercules,  among  the  Cork 
cists'* — "  it  is  not  near  so  fleshy,  softor  grand,  although  every 
bitaslaz^/'  "  Let  the  Cork  boys,"  he  adds,  ''look  sharp, 
for  they  have  no  idea  of  the  fellows  here.  Let  Eelleher  be 
on  the  alert,  and  assure  him  that  he  does  not  know  the 
Talue  of  the  casta  in  Cork.  These  are  not  to  be  compared 
to  them,  I  would  not  know  them  to  be  taken  from  the 
same  marbles." 

The  good  iiiend  Carey  gave  his  proteg^  a  firiendly,  kind 
reception — "lots  of  advice — a  letter  to  General  Cockbum 
requesting  him  to  introduce  me  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire — his  blessing  with  an  earnest  wish  for  mv  wel- 
fare etc.,  and  a  happv  return  to  my  native  country."  Certain 
relations  of  his  mother  settled  in  Dublin  received  him  with 
open  arms,  kept  him  with  them,  and  even  after  the  short 
interconrse  of  a  few  days,  parted  with  him  reluctantly,  for  be 
says,  ''  I  perceived  tears  in  their  eyes  when  they  kissed 
me." 

In  London  too  he  chanced  upon  kind  friends.  One  lady, 
whom  he  knew,  "  a  good  little  soul,"  had  him  every  day  to 
breakfast,  and  used  often  chide  him  for  not  dining  also :  but 
as  he  walked  about,  he  thinks  at  the  rate  of  twenty  mUes  a 
day,  and  was  usually  miles  firom  St.  Paul's  at  the  proper 
hour,  that  was  not  possible.  He  was  not  the  least  moved 
by  the  appearance  of  London,  but  was  surprised  to  see  such 
a  collection  of  smoke  and  vapour,  and  somewhat  put  out  of 
bis  vray  by  the  danger  of  crossing  the  streets,  ana  the  con- 
86q[nence,  in  going  through  the  crowd,  of  being  ''  shouldered 

of  his  baDuhmeDt,  he  uses  true  nature's  eloquence  ;  and  there  is  a 
frankness,  an  ease,  and  a  style  about  his  letters,  which  make  theuk 
contrast  fiiTorably  with  the  stiffness,  affected  dash,  or  premeditated 
esrelessnees,  which  we  note  in  much  of  the  literary  correspondence 
we  are  acuuainted  with.  Hogan's  character  comes  out  very  nobly, 
ss  the  reaaer  shall  find,  in  those  stray  leaves,  which  neither  he  nor 
his  loved  ones,  ever  thought  should  meet  strange  eyes. 
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and  jostled  about  like  a  three-penny  brick."  Again,  ''  the 
casta  in  the  academy  are  quite  inferior  to  thoae  in  Gork," 
but  he  highly  approves  the  attendance  and  regularity  in 
Somerset-house  "  fires,  stoves,  and  servants  in  every  part  of 
the  buildingJ'  The  students  here,  and  at  the  academy,  are 
''  young  men  v^ho  dress  and  appear  well ;  I  saw  among 
them  some  handsome,  well  looking  chaps,  but  none  so  young 
as  Dick.  Borne  of  them  are  very  clever  ;  it  is  reasonable 
to  think  that  students  who  attend  regularly  with  persever- 
ance for  vears,  and  are  admitted  to  every  lecture  given  in 
that  academy,  must  consequently  draw  well,  let  tbeir  capa- 
city or  ffenius  be  ever  so  trifling/'  Flagman,  ''  a  mean 
looking,  decrepidman,"  he  did  not  admire,  either  in  himself 
or  his  works,  ''  although  he  is  thought  a  great  deal  about 
by  his  countrymen."  A  lecture  given  by  him  was  attended 
by  most  of  the  Royal  Academicians,  the  president  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence  "  wearing  a  cocked  hat  in  the  chair.'*  In 
the  Adelphi  the  young  Irishman  saw  Barry's  pictures,  "  a 
great  sight  no  doubt;"  and  in  the  same  hall  was  much  struck 
with  some  figures  by  Bacon,  which  he  took  for  antiques,  so 
good  was  the  execution;  In  Westminster  Abbey  he  admired 
Boubiliac's  monuments  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  and  lady 
Nightengale;  and  "two  exquisitely  beautifiil  children, 
witn  two  female  figures  extremely  graceful"  on  the  pediment 
of  Matthew  Prior's  monuments  by  Rysbrack ;  he  adds : — 

'^  At  the  other  side  of  the  Ahbey  there  ftre  five  or  six  grapd  and 
sublime  compositions  by  Bacon,  NoUekens,  Westmacott,  etc.  Bacon's 
especially  is  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  who  is  at  the  lep  in  a  fine 
speaking  attitude,  and  under  his  feet  ar^  Tery  large  and  noble  figures 
representing  Ocean  and  £arth  in  greiit  attitudes,  with  other  allegories, 
&c. :  it  is  aoout  forty  feet  high,  and  the  marble  of  it  alone,  I  should 
suppose,  cost  £1000 —a  master«piece  undoubtedly.  I  could  not 
examine  the  rest  because  the  ruffian  of  a  guide  hurried  us  from  one 
to  the  other,  and  would  not  suffer  any  person  to  remain  behind  after 
the  j'est  of  the  company  had  «een  it," 

In  the  hall  of  the  British  Museum  he  noticed  "  a  most 
delightful  and  inimitable  statue  of  Shakespeare  by  Bou- 
biliac  ;"  there  are  he  thinks  some  very  fine  figures  there, 
and  a  great  number  of  indifferent  ones.  His  remarks  on 
the  Elgin  Marbles  are  noteworthy,  proving  how  bold  was  his 
criticism,  and  how  early  he  began  to  think  for  himself  in  all 
that  regarded  his  art.  ''  I  do  not  think,"  he  says, ''  the  Elgin 
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KarUes  desenre  bo  much  praise  aa  ia  bestowed  upon  them 
by  the  English.  I  know  if  they  were  in  m  j  poasession  I 
should  throw  half  of  them  into  the  Thames/'  Lord  Listowel, 
to  whom  it  appears  young  Hogan  had  an  introdaetion,  gave 
hiia  a  hearty  and  welcome  reception,  on  the  two  occasions 
(be  artist  visited  him.  ''  His  lordship  wanted  me  to  break- 
fist  with  him  J  but  I  refused  as  I  had  done  so  before  I  left 
Dj  lodgings ;  he  is  a  very  engaging,  mild,  and  easy  old 
iDtn,  fond  of  the  arts,  but  no  great  enoourager,"  In  Lord 
LUtowels  gallery  he  saw  *'some  beautiful  original  pictures 
of  the  old  masters  ;  a  choice  collection  of  excellent  land* 
scapes,  by  the  Dutch  and  Flemish,  touched  with  the  lightest 
and  most  delicate  pencils  ;  and  a  few  portraits  and  figures 
said  to  be  by  (but  rather  after)  Titian.  Guido,  Bembrant 
a&d  ParmegianOy  and  worth  all  of  Lawrence's  productions 
together/'  Sir  John  Leicester  (Lord  de  Tabley)  was  still 
at  his  seat  in  Cheshire,  but  he  left  the  letters  of  introduction 
forthe artist,  together  with  n  very  kind  one  from  himself,  and 
directions  for  Amission  to  his  gallery. 

A  former  fellow  student  named  Porter,  who  was  staying 
in  London,  introduced  Uogan  to  a  certain  Mr.  Le$hy,  who 
iofarmed  him  that  Mr.  I^tham  was  hunting  svll  over  London 
to  find  him  out,  as  he  bad  some  letters  that  might  be  of  use 
in  Pans  and  Bome. 

'■Aoeor^iigly  I  waited  on  him  next  morning,  and  found  him  to  be  a 
niBof  vast  understanding,  together  with  an  obliffing  turn  of  mind: 
be  handed  me  two  letters  to  bankers  on  the  oontioent,  at  the  same 
time  offerioff  to  get  those  which  he  saw  in  my  possessions  for  Ireland, 
{ranked,  sajing  that  he  would  seal  them  and  put  them  into  the  post 
oiBce.  After  shaking  hands,  and  wibhin^  me  every  success,  he  gave 
IDS  a  five-pound  note,  hinting  that  it  mignt  be  of  service  l;o  me  on 
the  Tsrj  long  journey  to  Rome.  This  eonduct  irom  a  gentleman  I 
oerer  saw  before,  is  certainly  very  poble,  but  it  is  chiefly  owing  to 
tbe  good  opinion  he  had  of  me  from  seeing  a  hw  things  of  mine 
lODewbere  or  other." 

The  said  five  pounds,  be  itnoted,wa8not  put  in  his  pocket 
for  tiavelliDg  expenses,  but  was  sent  directly  to  the  old 
home,  with  mreoiious  and  adTloes  not  a  few  concerning  the 
conduct  of  affairs  in  Cork.  The  old  father  is  not  to  be  un- 
eiay  about  his  boy,  **  for,  thank  God,  I  inherit  au  under- 
Btanding  and  disposition,  which  I  trust  will  never  lead  me 
into  scrapes  and  difficulties."  Then  Dick  is  to  be  kept 
closely  to  his  crayons,  and  the  girls  to  take  lots  of  exercise. 
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and  to  be  kept  regular,  '*  that  is  to  say  to  have  them  go  to 
bed  precisely  at  half-past  nine  o'clock  every  night,  no 
later. 

Paris  disgusted  and  disappointed  our  traveller.  It  sounds 
like  some  old-world  history,  to  hear  complaints  of  the  narrow 
dirty  streets,  of  that  now  elegant  capital ;  and  of  the  want 
of  K)ot-ways,  and  the  danger  of  being  run  over  by  coaches, 
which  are  driven  quite  close  up  to  the  shops.  But  the 
Louvre  is  there — and  the  pictures  are  oriainala — and  the 
gsdlerv  is  as  long  as  the  parade  of  Cork!  Florence  though 
out  of  the  line  is  visited,  many  things  seen  and  observed, 
the  gates  of  Gioberti,  as  one  might  expect,  visited  five  or 
six  times.  And  at  last  on  Palm  Sunday,  1824,  John  Hogan 
entered  the  Eternal  City. 

Thus  happily  was  realised  what  is  ever  tn  the  artist  the 

most  glorious  day-dream  of  his  youth  ;    thus  was  brought 

to  certain  practical  result  the  kindly  efforts  of  Hogan's  early 

and  most  discerning  friends.     He  was  now  in  Kome — the 

very  centre  of  Christianity  and  of  art :  his  tools  in  his  hands, 

the  world  of  art  encircling  him.    The  one  glorious  path  was 

open  to  him— the  way  by  labour,  and  heroic  constancy,  to 

excellence,  and  an  honourable  fame.    Thither  came,  as  for 

hundreds  of  years  had  come,  all  who  striving  for  renown 

and  reward,  worshipped  at  the  inner  shrine  of  art.     In  the 

academic  halls,  in  the  glorious  galleries,  in  the  studii  of  the 

Eternal  City  congregated  native  sons  of  Italy,  and  what  of 

genius  and  promise  lay  in  their  hearts,  sprung  forth,  bloomed 

and  blossomed,  in  the  quickening  atmosphere  of  thatheaven- 

favoured  capital.    The  colder,  duller  north,  transplanted 

thither  rare  exotics  of  genius,  and  in  the  magic  circle  of 

that  influence,  they  grew  strong  and  hardy,  and  flourished 

full  of  ripe  luxurience.    The  tatherland  had  sent  many  a 

worthy  son  to  Rome,  there  to  prove  his  title  to  immortality. 

Denmark  had  commissioned  her  young  giant  Thorwaldsen 

that  he  too  might  enter  the  list,  and  haply  come  forth  a 

conqueror ;  and  even  out  of  England,  anti-Roman  though 

she  be,  the  children  of  art  had  gathered  round  the  common 

mother  of  their  race. 

Among  the  chosen  out  of  thousands,  our  Irish  Ho^an 
was  now  to  live  in  fellowship  of  toil  and  glory.  *  With 
what  rare  assiduitv  he  pursued  his  course,  how  he  wrought 
and  studied,  how  he  haunted  galleries  and  churches,  may 
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well  be  imagined.  In  no  city  of  the  world  has  the  very 
highest  class  of  education  been  always  so  accessible  as  in 
Borne.  There  free  lectures  are  not  of  recent  introduction 
IS  in  other  countries  :  and  as  in  all  other  branches  of  study, 
the  most  eminent  men  are  appointed  professors  of  the 
Boman  Umversityy  and  the  pupils  are  all  admitted  gratu- 
itOQsly  to  their  instructions,  so  in  the  Fine  Arts  are  the 
leetnres  of  the  most  distinguished  artists  of  the  day  open 
to  those,  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  reside  in 
Borne,  and  attend  the  Schools  of  St.  Luke's. 

For  several  months  Hogan  contented  himself  to  pursue 
hia  studies,  not  alone  in  these  schools,  but  also  in  the  halls 
of  the  Vatican  and  Capitol,  and  the  life  academies  of  the 
french  and  English  Artists.  He  would  willingly  have 
commenced  modelling  a  figure  for  Sir  John  Leicester,  but 
the  impossibiliy  of  taking  a  studio  prevented  him.  One 
that  would  be  fit  for  such  work  could  not,  he  says,  be  had 
''  without  paying  a  year's  rent  in  hand,  and  also  holding  the 
nme  two  or  three  years,  as  the  Bomans  never  let  a  painter's 
oreealptor's  studio  for  less  than  this  term."  He  consoles 
himself  by  thinking  that  after  aU  "  it  is  better  not  to  begin 
in  a  hurry  without  previous  study  a  figure  for  a  noble 
patrcm  of  the  arts,  comrne  Sir  John,  on  the  success  of  which 
would  in  a  great  measure  depend  his  future  notice  or  esteem 
of  the  artist;"  meanwhile  he  adds,  "I  feel  myself  gaining 
ground  rapidly,  and  say  from  conviction  that  I  can  finish 
the  hands  and  extremities  of  the  human  figure,  as  well,  if 
not  better,  than  Gibson,  Westmacott,  Gott,  or  any  other 
English  sculptor,  a  quality  very  essential  to  an  artist." 
Here  is  a  passage  deserving  the  attention  of  patrons  as  well 
u  artists : — 

"  If  J  pension  is  jost  safBcient  for  the  maiDtenanee  of  nature,  and 
tliat  is  a  moderate  st^le.  Provisions  and  wearing  apparel  are  dear. 
Of  the  Utter  you  may  judge  from  mj  having  a  pair  of  their  shoes 
ererj  month  which  co&ts  a  crown  each,  owing  to  the  bad  stuff,  or 
nther  to  the  effect  of  the  scorching  sun  in  summer,  which  cracks 
ao^  parches  them  up  completely*  i  paid  above  seven  shillings  for 
■olHBg  and  heeling  the  remains  of  my  old  boots  made  by  the  old 
craftaman.  To  prevent  my  buying  a  new  coat  I  had  that  old  blue 
mantle,  turned,  which  was  so  threadbare  when  I  arrived  here,  it 
appeared  pretty  smooth  when  the  blue  bag  was  rubbed  to  the  cuffs  and 
battoD  holes — ^had  my  cravat  cut  diagonally  to  make  two.  I  see  you  all 
lasgMog  at  my  saving  a  few  bajoccm,  therefore  not  a  word  more  of 
what  I  have  done.     I  live  temperate  as  usual.    You  pay  at  the 
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Trattoria  three  hajoisehi,  (abomt  two  police^)  for  a  Int  of  boiled  beef 
which  would  scarcely  aatia^  a  tom-tit ;  and  so  of  the  other  meats : 
to  atone  for  which  Uieir  PiseUh  Cinoletief  rice^  CariinMt  and  other 
soups,  are  good  and  very  cheap.  Know  then  that  to  studj,  as  I 
vhonid  like,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  at  least  ;flOO  a-jear,  Qf 
possible  £200) :  this  sum  would  enable  me  to  take  a  studre,  pay 
living  models,  cut  marble,  model  in  clay,  cast  in  plaster,  and  it 
lengu  orriM  ut  excellence, ** 

He  sends  word  that  Kelleher  must  risit  Italy,  by  all 
means,  if  he  wishes  to  become  a  painter ;  packs  up  for  Dick's 
amusement  about  twenty  studies  from  nature,  and  a  few 
sketches  from  Raphael,  done  on  white  paper,  ''  as  I  bought 
for  economy  a  lot  of  that  stuff  together,"  and  gives  him  ex- 
cellent advice  to  use  the  pencil  with  coufage  and  pick  up 
some  pence  by  portraits,  nature  being  the  true  path  to  fame. 
•'  Stick  ctese, '  he  adds,  "  to  your  drawing  and  study  with 
all  your  strength,  as  a  student  is  not  always  advancing 
because  he  is  employed.  It  is  useless  fbr  me  to  say  that 
labour  is  the  only  price  of  solid  fame,  and  that  whatever  a 
man's  force  of  genius  may  be,  there  is  no  easy  method  of 
becoming  a  great  artist/ 

Our  young  sculptor  had  not  only  ample  opportunity,  but 
likewise  plenty  of  time  for  the  profoundest  study,  fife  was 
free  from  temptations  and  interruptions  likely  to  beset  other 
students,  who  might  be  deemed  more  fortunate.*  He  was 
alone  in  that  great  world.  l%e  letter  to  the  Duchess  of 
Devonshire  which  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  bad  ^ven  bim  was 
of  no  use ;  her  grace  had  died  meanwhile.  He  could  not 
boast  a  knowleage  of  the  language  which  might  have  opened 
a  way  for  him  to  the  society  of  already  distmguished  men. 
It  will  doubtless  Interest  many  amongst  us  to  know  that 
the  much  revered.  Father  Gentili,  was  Hogan's  in- 
structor in  Italian.  The  afterwards  fiimous  preacher,  was 
then  a  young  Boman  barrister.  The  Artist  used  to  tell 
with  great  humour,  how  coming  home  one  day  after  a  long 
study  among  the  chefs  dotutre  of  the  Vatican  Museum, 
and  finding  his  mild  teacher  in  the  midst  of  his  books  await- 
ing him,  he  made  a  spring  at  the  table,  gathered  up  the 
volumes,  and  flimg  them  all  right  out  of  the  window : — 
"There  is  nothing  in  the  world  but  aft,"  he  qied,"  **  so  here 

{;oes  I"  The  accomplished  and  saintly  Italian,  and  our  bold 
rishman,  continued  always  great  friends ;  and  the  former 
when  he  was  about  to  enter  the  chuveh,  came  to  tike  leave 
of  his  pupil. 
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The  English  nnd  Scotch  artists,  whom  Hognn  met  on  his 
first  arrival  in  Home,  seem  to  have  been  not  by  any  means 
floagaiigl  spirits.       Thoy  are,  he  says,  familiar  and  civil 
with  him,    but    ho   likes  not  their  company.    They  are 
KDerally  Sfieerin^  and  talking  of  the  absurdity  of  the 
Catholic  religion,  tniBgovemmenl  of  Catholic  countries,  and 
•0  on.  He  all  bat  corses  "  the  rascab,"  but  adds ; — "  How- 
erar  as  I  am   the   only  Catholic  amonff  them  I  take  no 
Dotiee,  but  pass  it  oflF  in  seemingly  good  homonr ;  to  act 
contrary  with  such  fellovrs  would  be  to  want  sense."     His 
countryman  Heffeman  he  appears  to  have  willingly  frater- 
oixed  with ;  he  says  "  he  is  a  very  pleasant  man,  and  exceed- 
ingly clever/' 

Meanwhile,  in  the  midst  of  his  own  straggles,  he  is  very 

low-spirited  wfeen  lie  thinks  of  his  father  being  still  at  labor, 

"worting  like  a  carrier  horse,"  and  he  is  quite  afflicted  that 

be  cannot  send  the   girls  necklaces  and  other  trinkets  on 

(%iTBtinas  day.      He  does  find  means  of  sending  one  of 

them  five  Luiffi,  though  where  he  got  that  smn  we  eannot 

make  out.      Bni  he  has  his  eyes  open  all  the  whUe,  and 

Rads  them  pleasant  descriptions  of  the  sights  and  occur- 

Roees  whkm    attract  his  attention.    The    events  which 

maifced  the  opcnittg  of  the  pontificate  of  Leo  XII.  are  well 

known  to  the  readers  of  Cardinal  Wiseman's  ^'  Recollections 

of  the  Four  Last  Popes; ''  here  is  another  note  of  aneye- 

witaesa  : — 

^  Bmoe.  Ifitk  Atigiut«  1624^ 

**  On  Ase«nsion  Tfafortday  I  have  seen  the  Pope  take  poeseasioo  of 

Su  Giovaani    di    LiOterano,  the  cathedral  church  of  the  Catholic 

world*  in  the  ^eatest  po«np  and  magntfieenoe  imaginable ;  he  wae 

drawn  in  a  chariot   hj  eiz  black  horses,  surrounded  bj  eardinaJs, 

aaatOTBy  and  aoUen  of  Rome  and  other  Catholic  countries ;  he  wae 

rerj  unweUy  no  moch  so  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  ride  a 

aow*whitn  beautiful  horse,  whose  tail  scattered  the  dust  as  he 

pranced  2dong^»  presented  to  him  on  the  occasion.     After  the  usual 

c«remonies  in  the  Church  he  ascended  the  balcony,  where  he  gave 

Ima  solemn  benediction  to  the  people,  with  his  hands  and  heart  lifted 

lo  Heasen.  Altlwu^  he  was  -extremely  weak  and  ill,  be  remained  in 

the  balooay  for  aonia  tame  to  satisfy  the  people,  who  eased  on  him 

with  rapturous  delight  and  pleasure,  during  which  time  the  lofty 

castle  of  St.  Angelo  kept  up  a  continual  fire  of  artillery.     I  have 

seen  him  also  proclsuai  the  holy  year,  preparatory  to  wiiich  he  had 

ordered  bishops  to  preach  in  the  diifereat  piazza  to  the  people  for 

iftecn  ereaings  ;  they  eommenoed  the  first  and  ended  the  nfteenth  of 

thia  month.     It  has  been  the  case  fiMr  ages  past  with  the  popes  to 

pardon  criminals ;  scarcely  a  man  was  put  to  death  in  Rome,  but 
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impritoned  for  a  certain  time  according  to  the  nature  of  his  oflence. 
When  his  present  Holiness  visited  the  prisons,the  criminals  cried  out 
in  one  voice,  "  pardon,  pardon,  Holv  Father ! "  to  which  he  replied, 
those  who  were  worthy  of  liberty  should  have  it  immediately,  but 
others  who  were  not  should  have  justice  administered  fkirly.    He 
kept  his  word— the  next  day  the  guillotine,  a  dreadful  instrument, 
was  planted  in  one  of  the  piazze  of  Rome,  where  half-a-dosen  men 
lost  their  heads  in  one  second.    I  have  seen  two  mvself  guillotined, 
their  heads  are  put  on  a  dish  and  shewn  round  on  the  scaffold  to  the 
people,  the  eyes  and  mouth  work  for  some  time  after  the  head  is 
separated  from  the  body.    *    *    *    t    The  last  pope  was  a  saint, 
passive  and  tranquil,  but  Leo  is  a  man,  active  and  determined, 
bearing  a  loftv  mind  with  the  greatest  humility.     I  wish  he  might 
enjoY  better  health,  as   Italy  would  be  for    ever    the    better    of 
his  just  government.    *    *    Everything  here  is  carried  on  in  the 
grandest  stylp,  the  Romans  oive  such  effect  to  the  most  trifling 
objects,  they  dress  and  dine  splendidly ;  in  every  eating  house  you 
are  served  with  silver  forks,  spoons,  waiters,  &o.,  a  country  rascal 
f^om  the  Sabine  or  Kerry  mountains  will  receive  the  same  sauce." 

Just  a  year  later  we  have  further  evidence  of  the  remaric- 
able  change  which  took  place  in  the  health  of  his  Holiness, 
and  another  testimony  to  the  vigour  of  his  government : 

15th  August,  1825. 
"  This  day,  at  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  I  have  received  the  Pope's 
benediction;  he  is  in  right  good  health  at  present,  is  about  my  heiffht, 
with  broad  shoulders,  and  fine  proportioned  frame,  aged  about  sixty 
years,  considered  rather  young  for  the  head  of  the  church.  Five 
davs  ago  he  sentenced  three  very  young  men  to  death,  the  crime  was 
robbery,  not  murder,  but  such  is  the  justice  of  Leo,  that  after 
having  them  to  hear  mass  and  receive  the  Sacrament  they  were 
placed  kneeling  in  the  Piasza  di  Bocca  della  Verita,  opposite  the 
oeautifnl  temple  of  Vesta,  and  in  that  posture  they  received  the 
contents  of  the  carabines  of  about  forty  soldiers ;  not  a  word,  not  a 
groan,  not  a  kick,  was  heard  or  seen  from  them  after.  At  the 
execution  I  saw  but  two  women,  and  those  were  of  the  lowest  class  * 
by  it  you  have  an  idea  of  the  tenderness  of  the  Roman  dames ;  but 
when  I  reflect  on  a  poor  devil  about  to  be  hanged  in  Cork  I  see 
battalions  of  the  sex  posted  on  all  sides  of  Gallows-green.  O  1  my 
country." 

In  Hogan's  letters  are  many  passages  showing  his  love 
of  nature  and  quick  eye  for  beauties  of  scenery.  The  first 
extract  is  of  early  date,  the  latter  alludes  to  a  better  time 
when  he  was  actually  in  possession  of  a  studio. 

«*  We  remarked  that  the  countrv  about  these  villages  was  in  one 
mass  of  verdure,  thick  with  the  olive  trees,  and  the  vines  bending 
with  the  weight  of  the  juicv  gp^spo>  while  the  Campagna  de  Boma 
appeared  like  the  desert  of  Arabia,  the  grass  and  herbage  being 
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iant  and  dried  up  by  tbe  heat.     Italy  is  certainly  the  country  of 
vine  and  oily  volcanoes,  ruins  of  the  elements — broken^  sawn^  and 
piled  in  sublime  confusion :  precipices  crowned  with  oldy  gloomy, 
naoDMTj  views  ;  black  chasms  in  rocks  where  curiosity  shudders  to 
iiiokdowD,  infernal  caverns  where  reign  the  terrible  of  nature,  and, 

if  ve  believe  poets,  the  paradise  of  Europe." 

•  •  •  •  • 

**  Since  nay  arrival  here  I  ha?e  paid  at  the  rate  of  five  crowns 
a-Bonth  for  my  lodgings  but  now  I  pay  only  two  and  a- half  for  a 
capital  one  in  the  Yicolo  dei  Greci  in  the  Gorso  ;  there  is  a  beautiful 
girden  to  tbe  rere  of  the  house,  the  fruit  of  which  is  excellent ;, 
n&til  about  one  month  ago  three  immense  vines  were  groaning  under 
tbe  weight  of  ponderous  bunches  of  rich,  purple,  Pergolese  grapes  ; 
some  were  never  dipt,  but  left  to  be  picked  by  birds  and  fowls. 
Trees  reaching  up  to  mv  windows  of  the  second  floor  bear  delicious 
gre««»  6gs,  many  a  full  score  of  which  I  eat.  Now  we  are 
beginning  to  smell  the  lemons  and  oranges  that  are  ripening  fast*  I 
bave  only  to  pass  through  this  garden  to  my  studio." 

At  last,  after  long  and  somewhat  impatient  waiting,  we 
find  signs  of  a  move  in  the  right  direction,  and  Hogan 
begins  to  model  in  clay,  the  designs  which  have  hitherto 
been  only  peopling  his  brain.  He  made  a  desperate  venture 
tnd  hired  a  studio.  We  rather  think  that  this  was  done  by 
tlie  banker  advancing  a  gale ;  for  we  find  that  he  does  not 
wish  the  committee  at  home  to  be  made  aware  of  the  fact, 
lest  they  might  think,  that  in  this  way  his  stay  in  Rome 
should  be  shortened,  and  what  they  supposed  his  opportunity 
of  advancement  somewhat  lessoned.  But  the  move  was  a 
good  one,  and  the  sculptor  having  at  last  fair  play,  strode 
onto  excellence  with  a  rapidity,  most  astonishing  even  to  the 
experienced  artists  about  him.  The  following  extracts  from 
a  letter  dated  August  15,  1825,  are  full  of  interest. 

"Now  for  the  main  object,  a  subject  which  gives  pleasure  to  my 
father.  I  therefore  shall,  in  a  few  lines,  give  a  brief  but  true 
aoeount  of  all.  A  short  time  before  Mr.  Rice  left  this,  I  discovered  that 
a  studio  was  about  to  be  let  for  twenty- four  crowns  a-year,  in  Vicolo 
degH  Incorabili  vicino  al  Corso,  an  excellent  situation.  Knowing  that 
tbe  English  paid  about  fifty  or  sixty  annually,  I,  without  losing  M 
moment,  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  padrone,  paid  twenty- 
two  teitdi  for  stands,  benches,  irons,  day,  &c.  ;  and,  as  it  is  expected 
that  Borne  shall  be  crowded  with  English  nobility  next  year,  I  go  shp 
hang  on  speculation,  commence  modelling,  and  finished  a  figure  in 
plaster,  that  I  might  have  something  to  show  against  that  time : 
the  subject  a  shepherd  boy  recumbent,  with  his  pipe  in  one  hand, 
aod  by  his  side  a  goat,  which  I  understand  forms  an  admirable 
pyramidal  composition.  My  model  was  a  stout  Sabine  lad  :  I  had 
turn  employed  for  fifty  hours,  for  which  I  paid  him  five  crowns,  and, 

35 
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when  (lone>  wet  his  whistle  with  a  jororo  of  wine :  I  paid  a  formal&re 
twelve  9cudi  to  cast  it  in  gesso,  Camniucini,  a  first-rate  Italian 
painter,  Gibson,  and  all  the  English  artists  here,  confess  that  it  in 
very  like  nature,  and  modelled  with  a  great  deal  of  spirit,  breadth, 
and  force.  One  or  two  of  my  intimate  friends  say  that  some  thinga 
I  have  done,  particularly  a  bust,  look  as  solid  as  stone,  or  appear 
more  like  casts  from  marble  than  from  clay ;  but  this  I  attribute  to 
my  practice  in  timber,  which  gave  me  a  lightness  in  execution  which 
few  possess.  Let  no  person  read  this  as  I  puff  myself.  Who  knows 
but  some  fellow  would  take  a  liking  to  it,  and  Order  it  to  be  cut  in 
marble ;  if  so  I  fina^er  the  cash  when  finished.  I  am  about  to  commence 
immediately  Sir  John  Leicester's  figure  in  clay,  and  am  resolved  to 
pay  all  due  attention  and  application  to  the  same.  Although  I  have 
made  several  sketches  for  it,  I  am  not  yet  determined  on  any  particular 
one.  My  first  intention  was  a  dancing  figure,  but  Ganova  and 
others  have  done  so  many  of  that  class,  that  there  scarcely  remains 
an  original  attitude.*' 

Marble  was  still  out  of  the  question.  The  artist  was  now 
on  his  last  £40,  and  he  seemed  low  enough  in  spirit  also. 
In  a  letter,  however,  to  Dick,  dated  Christmas  day,  1825, 
we  find  the  following  fine  passage  : — 

'*  But  cheer  up  my  old  boy.  Carey  is  still  at  work  for  me  in  London. 
He  is  stirring  up  the  nobility  and  gentry  with  a  lung  pole,  and  is 
rmng  more  cash  to  enable  me  to  prosecute  my  studies  like  a  hero. 
As  that  independent  spirit  which  1  possessed  previous  to  C.'s  visit 
to  the  Cork  academy  no  longer  exists,  I  care  not  a  pin  who  pays— all  is 
fish  that  I  catch  in  my  net,  being  aware  that  it  is  not  for  my  welfare 
that  they  are  concerned-^but,  for  the  glory  of  Ould  Erin,  Artists 
make  an  honorable  boast  at  Rome,  when  they  are  pensioners  of  their 
country — perche  non  to  pure  f" 

He  then  goes  on  to  tell  of  Mr.  Carey's  zealous  efforts, 
who  commenced  by  paying  £10  himself.  Sir  John  Leicester 
gave  £25,  and  Mr  Oliver  Latham  £25  also.  In  spite  of 
the  exertions  of  his  indefatigable  friend  the  subscription  this 
time  did  not  exceed  £160. 

The  next  work  mentioned  is  a  favourite  and  a  famous 
subject.  Hogan  began  to  have  hopes  from  Cork  ;  he  writes 
thus  to  the  people  at  home  : — 

*'  There  is  one  thing  which  you  must  set  to  work  at  immediately,  it 
is  to  raise  the  wind  about  a  famous  basso-relievo,  which  I  modelled  a 
short  time  ago  ;  the  subject  is  a  Dead  Christ,  laid  simplv  at  the  foot 
of  the  cross^  from  which  hang  the  crown  and  sceptre  of  insult.  It 
is  five  feet  long  by  twenty-two  inches  high,  and  is  peculiarly  adapted 
for  the  panel  of  an  altar.  In  justice  to  myself  all  the  artists  say  it 
is  full  of  sentiment  and  character,  and  very  like  nature.  I  should 
be  satisfied  to  cut  it  in  marble  for  £50,  (a  third  less  than  the 
expense  of  a  wretched  bust  executed  by  any  of  the  London  artist:$,} 
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IS  I  voold  be  pieased  to  have  my  first  original  baMo*- relievo  seen  in 
Cork,  to  eTince  to  the  Committee  that  their  encouragement  has  not 
b^o  abused  or  mis-applied.  Now  if  you  could  find  a  person  who 
would  relate  the  fact  to  Mr.  Mathew,  Mr.  O'Reefe^  Mr.  England^ 
or  the  Bishop  himself,  perhaps  one  of  them  might,  out  of  a  religious 
Botivef  »ish  to  have  it  executed  for  hii  own  chapel.  All  I  want  is 
•0  order  on  Torlonia  &  Co.  for  £S0  to  purchase  the  marble,  and  if 
Bot  liked  when  finished  and  landed  in  Cork,  my  father  forfeits  the 
remaining  X20.  If  you  succeed  I  shall  Kive  you  credit,  and  expect 
s  letter  n-otn  yon  by  post  on  the  strength  of  it. " 

Poor  fellow  !  that  was  doing  it  cheap  with  a  vengeance. 
Cork  does  boast  the  possession  of  a  Dead  Christ  by  Hogan, 
not  this  one,  but  a  later  work,  and  a  masterpiece.  Under 
what  circumstances  it  was  obtained  and  retained,  Cork 
knows  welly  to  her  disgrace. 

At  last  the  young  sculptor  took  courage,  and  began  to 
model  a  figure  for  Sir  John  Leicester,  that  noble  patron  having 
given  him,  not  alone  such  timely  help  as  we  have  seen,  but 
what  to  the  young  artist  is  the  most  desired  of  all  prizes  — 
a  commission  for  his  first  wdrk.  The  subject  chosen  by 
Hogan  was  one,  combining  the  simplicity  and  grace  of 
ancient  art,  with  the  embodiment  of  a  sentiment,  more  deep 
and  tragic,  than  Athenian  Phidias  ever  owned.  From 
Gesner  8  beautiful  Idyll,  "  The  Death  of  Abel,"  he  took  the 
idea,  and  the  work  is  known  as  "  Eve  startled  at  the  sight 
of  Death."  It  was  greatly  admired  when  done,  shortly 
ifter,  in  marble.  The  English  artists  congratulated  the 
youngsculptor,  on  the  purity  Of  sentiment,  and  gracefulness 
of  outline  exhibited  in  the  figure ;  and  the  Italians,  particu- 
larly Albigini  and  Rinddi,were  actually  astonished  at  the  ex- 
ecution, and  the  mastership  of  the  chisel  ^hichhe  displayed — 
ftJly  agifeeing  that  he  excelled  all  other  English  sculptors 
i&  that  particular,  and  most  essential,  branch  of  the  art. 

It  appears  to  have  been  cut  in  marble  by  his  own 
band.  The  block  was  unusually  hard  and  beautiful,  and  he 
worked  on  it  with  ^reat  care  and  caution.  The  subsequent 
history  of  this  lovely  figure  is  curious,  and  may  as  well  be 
told  here.  Though  finished  without  delay,  it  was  not  com- 
pleted in  time  to  gladden,  the  sight  of  the  geiletoad  patron, 
and  vindicate  to  him,  what  indeed  he  never  seetns  to  have 
doubted — Hogan's  claim  to  distinction  in  his  art.  Ju&t  as 
it  was  receiving  the  final  touches  of  the  chisel,  the  liews  of 
Lord  de  Tabley's  (Sir  J.  Leicester's)  death,  was  brought  to 
the  artist.  The  latter  was  of  opinion,  that  after  all  Sir  John 
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had  done  for  him,  it  would  be  "  wrong  and  unmanly,"  to 
put  in  a  claim  on  his  successor,  for  the  acceptance  of  the 
statue,  **  which  his  lordship  had  ordered  for  his  advance- 
ment." He  must  therefore,  look  out  for  a  purchaser — 
expecting  to  receive  double  the  sum  mentioned  by  his  lord- 
ship ;  for  it  would  appear,  that  a  small  figure  was  all  that 
Sir  John  commissioned,  though  the  poor  artist,  in  his 
dashing,  generous  fashion,  went  far  beyond  the  mark.  Mr. 
Carey,  however,  settled  the  matter,  and  a  polite  letter  was 
received  from  Mr.  Lester  Parker,  inftrming  the  artist,  that 
in  consequence  of  his  relative's  engagements  to  him,  Ham- 
mersley  and  Company  should  pay  to  his  demand,  £74 — the 
bare  cost  we  suppose,  of  the  marble  and  rough  workmanship. 
But  the  noble  sculptor  was  in  strange  delight  to  get  the 
money,  no  matter  how  dearly  earned ;  and  on  the  instant, 
an  order  for  £30  was  forwarded  to  the  old  home,  with  re- 
grets that  he  could  not  remit  more.     But  he  adds : — 

''  I  rejoice  much,  as  I  have  said  before,  because  it  will  enable  you 
to  live  a  little  more  comfortable  and  social  some  few  evenings  ;  and 
also  add  some  bombazines  to  your  stock  of  wearing  apparel — perhaps 
a  pair  of  boots  and  surtuut  to  my  father's  wardrobe." 

The  figure  was  sent  off  at  once,  and  will  it  be  believed, 
that  the  case  containing  this  beautiful  work  remained  un- 
opened some  thirty  years,  and  was  only,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Manchester  Exhibition  1857,  rescued  from  the  obscurity 
of  wrappages  and  packing  boxes,   and  placed  before  the 
critical  and  admiring  eyes  of  British  connoisseurs  ?     There 
stood,  among  nyipphs,  and  Venuses,  and  very  human  women, 
the  graceful,  modest,  mourning  form  of  our  common  mother. 
The  sweet,  sad  mouth,  the  unconscious  attitude,  theself-for- 
getfulness  of  the  whole  expression,  tell  the  tale  of  that  new  ter- 
ror and  grief.  If  we  stand  before  this  piece  of  art,  and  musing- 
ly say*  "this  indeed  is  no  mere  academic  study;  the  idea 
is  a  true  one,  and  the  subject  must  have  been  well  felt  by 
the  Sculptor," — we  speak  rightly.     That  dead  bird  might 
testify  to  a  bit  of  the  artist's  own  experience.     Hogan,  who 
we  know  always  studied  from  nature  when  it  was  at  all 
possible,  wanted  a  model  for  the  bird  in  this  group.     He 
went  out  into  the  market-place,  purchased  a  dove,  placed 
it  in  his  bosom,  and  carried  it  gently  home  to  his  studio. 
But  how  to  kill  that  pretty  fluttering  creature  I  could  a  man 
do  that  ?    He  looked  at  it  in  admirallon,  thought  it  a  sad 
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thins,  perhaps  a  wrong  thing  to  take  its  life.     At  last, 
soddenly,  with  a  hard  grasp,  he  killed  the  bird,  and  fiinging 
it  from  him,  rushed  into  the  street,  with  a  real  consciousness 
that  he  had  done  something  wicked.     In  his  haste,  he 
Btmck  against  a  messenger  who  was  bringing  him  a  letter. 
The  BesI  was    black,  and  the  poor  artist,   so  nervously 
excited,  cried  out,  **  I  have  done  very  wrong — I  am  punish- 
ed—I am  sure  my  brother  is  dead ! ' 

That  sad  news,  unexpected  as  it  was  in  every  way,  had 
oome  indeed  ;  and  the  poor  artist  has  been  heard  to  say  that 
it  was  long  before  he  could  dissociate  his  grief  for  the  loss 
of  his  brother,  from  a  sense  of  personal  guilt  on  his  own 
part.  How  well  is  proved  by  this  little  incident  the  vitally 
intimate  connection  which  exists,  between  the  artist's  own 
sonl,  and  .the  work  which  is  fashioned  by  liis  hand  I  It  is 
DO  trae  work  of  art,  if  it  do  not  give  form  and  expression 
to  what  he  has  himself  felt,  and  deeply  understood. 

The  loss  of  theyoungbrother  was  aterribleblowtoHogan's 
soil  heart.  In  his  sorrow  he  seems  to  upbraid  himself  as 
if  he  had  been  harsh  and  severe  to  the  poor  fellow  :  but  he 
adds: 

"Nooe  loved  him  more  than  I  did.  '  I  had  a  secret  pleasure  in 
thiniKingof  his  talents^  his  drollery,  his  good  nature,  and  his  innocence. 
Vcs,  1  pictured  him  by  my  side  during  my  journey  on  the  path  of 
life,  partaking  of  the  same  pleasures  and  pains,  assisting  one  another 
nrntiuUly  Bat,  alas  I  little  did  I  think  when  I  parted  him  at  the 
«»ch.office  that  I  would  never  see  hira  more — may  his  soul  and  the 
*oal  of  ray  dear  mother  rest  hi  eternal  peace." 

And  then,  the  deep  religious  feeling  coming  through  all, 
he  desires  them  let  him  Imow  what  time  he  was  at  commu- 
nion before  he  died  ;  whether  he  confessed  and  received  re- 
gularly ;  improved  in  his  drawing — and  had  grown  taller ; 
for  "all  these  things  would  give  me  much  pleasure."  He 
pays  he  has  reconcfled  himself  to  his  loss,  being  convinced 
it  is  all  for  the  better,  and  can  speak  of  him  without  emo- 
tion. As  a  proof  of  his  fortitude,  he  tells  them,  he  is  going 
to  attend  his  religious  duties  immediately 

FVom  this  date  we  find  the  sculptor  thrown  into  continual 
difficulties  in  consequence  of  receiving  commissions,  or  sup- 
posed commissions  from  home.  A  friend  would  write,  saying 
that  another  friend  would  give  him  an  order  for  a  figure 
or  a  monument,  and  that  a  sum  in  advance  would  be 
forwarded  without  delay.  On  the  strength  of  that,  he 
would  purchase  marble,  and  set  to  work  ;  in  his  inipetuo- 
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sity  never  doubting  that  folks  at  home  might  not  be  in  such 
haste  to  remit,  as  a  poor  artist  would  necessarily  be  to  re- 
ceive.    Perfectly  certain,  on  one  occasion,  of  receiving  an 
order  for  £60  from  Cork,  he  paid  100  crowns  for  a  block, 
andseta^cflrp^/Zin^  torough  out  the  Shepherd  Boy,*  while 
he  employed  himself  modelling,  and  studying  from  nature, 
in  the  English  Life  Academy,  which  was  splendidly  kept 
up  at  that  time  by  the  nobility. .  After  the  work  had  gone 
on  some  time,  to  his  dismay  he  found  his  bill  dishonoured, 
and  was  obliged  to  dismiss  the  scarpellino  to  whom  he  had 
been  paying  9  pauls  a  day,  and  take  the  rough  work  into 
his  own  hands.     What  ftirther  ill  consequences  would  have 
ensued,  we  know  not,  if  a  timely  ^il  of  another  £25  had 
not  arrived  from  Mr.  Latham.     This  made  up  a  sum  of 
£55  received  from  that  generous  friend — **  princely  encou- 
ragement" as  the  gratified  artist  says,  who  acknowledges 
he  '*  would  stand  rather  queer  senza  quell  ajuto" 

The  next  work  in  order  is  the  famous  Drunken  Faun. 
In  the  letters  we  find  him  modelling  ''an  active,  light  and 
strong  figure  of  a  Faun,''  which,  he  aays,  has  gained  him 
infinite^  honour,  being  considered  perfectly  original  in  com- 
position and  full  of  nature ;  and  this  we  know  to  be 
true.  Cammucini  was  delighted  with  it,  and  that  artist's 
praise  w^as  a  great  stimulus  to  the  young  sculptor^  and 
"  acted  in  the  same  manner  as  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  to 
the  ears  of  a  war  horse."  It  was  the  same  Cammucini  we 
believe,  who  in  Hogan's  presence,  at  an  evening  party  of 
artists,  threw  out  the  observation,  that  anything  original  iu 
the  classic  style  was  now  impossible,  all  attitudes,  expres- 
sions and  variety  of  forms,  having  been  already  done  into 
marble  by  great  masters.     We  can  scarcely  wonder  that 


•  This  work,  some  years  later,  was  seen  in  Hogan's  studio  and 
purchased  bj  Lord  Powerscourt,  who  informed  the  sculptor  that  he 
intended  to  place  it  beside  works  of  Thorwaldsen,  and  other  distin- 
guished sculptors.  Hogan  fought  hard  to  be  allowed  to  do  it  over 
again,  as  he  did  not  think  it  fair  to  exhibit  his  first  work,  bettide  the 
later,  and  finished  productions  of  those  great  artists.  However,  the 
nobleman  resolved  to  have  it  as  it  was,  and  at  once  had  it  removed 
to  Powerscourt  House,  where  it  may  now  be  seen.  The  sum  paid 
for  it  was  £7^  ;  and,  small  as  the  payment  was,  the  artist  had  to 
wait  a  considerable  time  for  a  settlement,  cursing  the  while  all 
aristocratic  bad  pays.  A  cast  of  the  work  was  presented  by  the 
artist  to  his  esteemed  friend  Lady  Morgan. 
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CftmiDocciDi  ehonldhave  said  bo,  for  there  certainly  has  never 
been  a  more  inveterate  mannerist  than  the  said  clever  Roman . 
Lang  indeed  before  he  ceased  painting  he  appears  to  have 
thought  any  original  figure  quite  out  of  the  question.  The 
senae  of  the  company  on  the  occasion  we  allude  to  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  on  Hogan  boldly  declaring  that 
be  could  not  believe  any  such  thing,  one  of  the  party, 
Gibson  it  is  said,  addressing  the  young  Irishman  somewhat 
soeeringly,  replied,  '*  then,  perhaps  you  sir  can  produce  an 
original  work  !"  The  brave  Hogan,  who  as  we  have  seen 
had  been  but  a  few  years  devoted  to  his  art,  and  who  indeed 
was  even  then  still  occupied  with  his  first  work  in  marble, 
returned  to  his  studio,  and  thought :  and  the  Drunken  Faun, 
which  Ciuainiaccini,  and  all  the  artists  of  Rome  admitted 
to  be  original  and  perfect,  and  which  Thorwaldson  pro- 
noanoed  worthy  of  an  Athenian  studio,  was  the  result  of 
his  thinking.* 

*  No  patron  of  art  has  as  yet  been  found  tastefal  or  liberal  enough 
to  comipission  this  great  work  in  marble.     It  made  the  name  of 
Hogao   famotts  but  put  no  gold  into  his  ooifers.     The  original 
plaster  cast  lav  for  a  great  many  years  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  in 
the  College    Street   Institution,   where  it  became  familiar  to  the 
frequenters  of  the  ever  changing  exhibitions,  of  which  the  large 
ssloon  above  was  the  scene.    Here  it  suffered  some  sad  mutilations  ; 
sod  subsequently,  when  transferred  to  the  care  of  the  Boyal  Dublin 
Society,  to  which  it  was  presented  by  Hogan,  although  rescued  from 
4  fate  which  seemed  upon  the  point  of  reducing  it  to  a  torso,  it  was 
exposed  to  a  danger  of  another  kind,  having  been  overlaid  with 
aorae  coating  of  paint,  which   certainly   were   not  calculated  to 
improve  the  details.     Some  time  after  his  return  to  Ireland,  Hogan 
felt  a  strong  wish  to  restore  or  re-model  this  work,  but  had  much 
and  very  provoking  difficulty  to  overcome,  in  the  shape  of  official  forms 
io  order  to  get  it  removed,  for  that  purpose,  for  a  while  to  his  studio. 
How  great  his  desire  was  to  save  this  precious  production  of  his 
genias,  is  shewn  in  the  fact  of  his  deigning  to  ask  for  a  loan  of  it  at 
all :  for,  a  few  years  before,  he  had  applied  for  permission  to  remove 
it  to  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  having  it  copied  in   marble,  at   his 
owo  expense ;  and  altnough  undertaking  to  return  the   original, 
or  a  cast  of  the  new    work,  the    favour,  after   a    "  bond "    had 
Wn  executed)    on    these   terms,  was   finally   refused.      As   soon» 
however,  as  the  transfer  of  the  work  to  his  Dublin  studio  had  been 
effected,  and  the  artist's  eye  was  brought  freshly  to  bear  on   the 
vork  after  so  many  years  of  absence,  he  determined  that  be  would 
not  content    himself   with  a  mere  restoration,  but  set  in  earnest 
about  re-modelling  the  figure — or  rather  upon  the  production  of  an 
entirely  new  work-     There  is  scarcely  any  part  of  the  figure   in 
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In  the  Autumn  of  1827,  we  find  Hogan  still  at  work  in  Rome, 
expectingthearrivalof  the  Rev.  Justin  Foley  MacNamara. 
This  good  friend  made  his  appearance  at  last,  and  his 
coming  was  a  great  pleasure  to  his  late  fellow-citizen. 
They  visited  galleries,  palaces,  churches,  and  antiquities 
together,  untu  the  worthy  father  became  a  dilettante  and 
connoisseur  in  art.  He  brought  the  young  artist  on  a  tour 
to  Naples,  and  they  spent  three  delightful  weeks,  inspecting 
the  curiosities,  and  enjoying  the  beauties  of  Southern  Italy, 

Uogan  complains  of  being  quite  lonesome  after  his  com- 
panion left ;  he  seems  to  have  had  great  esteem  and  affection 
for  the  worthy  priest.  On  the  return  of  the  latter  to  Cork, 
he  began  to  exert  himself,  to  get  a  good  order  for  the 
sculptor,  but  without  much  success  at  first.  Certain  pa-  ' 
trons  at  home  suggested  that  Hogan  should  forward  written 
opinions  of  artists,  respecting  his  merit,  and  the  progress 
he  had  recently  made  in  his  art.  The  proud  sculptor  uked 
not  such  a  proposition,  it  seemed  to  him  preposterous  and 
inconsistent,  and  he  thought  such  evidence  would  be  a 
w^eak,  and  silly  proof,  of  an  artist's  ability — **  Yes,  the  only 
thing  that  is  required  from  a  sculptor  (and  in  fact  the  only 
test  he  can  produce)  is  his  own  work,  which  always,  and  in 
all  places  speaks  for  itself,  when  possessing  merit,'* 

Though  he  was  longing  to  get  home,  he  was  determined 
not  to  leave  Rome,  until  he  had  ffot  an  order  to  cut  in 
marble  some  statue,  worthy  to  be  placed  in  Carey's  Lane 
new  Chapel !  *  This  sort  of  ambition  sounds  like  something 

which  he  did  not  introduce  a  decided  improvement.  A  fine  living 
model,  which  Hogan  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  in  Dublin,  greatly 
facilitated  his  efforts,  and  afforded  him  better  nature  to  copy,  for  his 
subject,  than  what  he  had  found  in  Rome  for  the  original  work.  It 
had  a  somewhat  odd  effect  on  a  casual  visitor  to  Hogan *8  studio, 
to  be  told  by  rather  a  rough  subject,  with  all  the  conceit  imaginable, 
that  he  was  the  model  of  that  splendid  statue.  All  the  accessories  are 
likewise  greatly  improved  in  the  new  work,  every  portion  of  which 
evinces  a  much  more  matured  eye,  and  a  more  experienced  hand  in 
the  artist  than  does  Hogan's  early  production. 

•  The  said  chapel  is  not  yet  commenced.  However,  there  is 
every  certainty  that  the  building  will  presently  be,  not  only  begun, 
but  brought  to  a  creditable  completion  ;  for  the  work  ha:>  fallen 
into  most  excellent  hands — those,  namely,  of  the  Rev.  J.J.  Murphy. 
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alwird ;  but  let  no  one  laugh  at  it.     The  Capital  of  Italy, 

Wis  lees  of  the  -world  to  mm  than  that  Irish  city,  where 

itiU  dwelt  in  peace,  his  own  people,  and  his  old  patrons, 

i&d  his  merry    fellowstudents    Meanwhile,  he  began  to 

nwdel  another  figure  of  the  Dead  Christ. .  He  succeeded 

to  admiration  ;    the   form,  proportion,  dignity  of  character 

aod expression,  -w^ere  universally  admired;  tho  Aeadhas  been 

piOQOQneed  one  of   the  finest  known  in  sculpture,  and  the 

£oiBSB  artiata  throng^ed  to  his  studio,  to  congratulate  him 

OB  bis  saccess.      Thorwaldsen  came  among  the  rest,  was 

adtonished    at  his  progress,  and  declared  this  figure  to  be 

Ws  capo  cT  opera.      There  was  now  only  one  opinion  that 

Iloffan  was  on  the  trae  path  to  fame  and  glory.   Speaking 

of  Father  MacNamara's  efforts  to  get  him  aa  order  for 

this  work,  he  says  : — 

**  I  hope  in  Ood  lie  may  succeed  in  his  kind  intentions  towards 
ow,  as  it  is  on  bis  exertions  mjr  present  fate  depends  ;  if  he  could 
nme  the  wind  so  as  to  enable  me  to  purchase  a  Jine  block  of  marble, 
and  pay  for  the  embossiDg,  I  should  be  content  to  live  on  oiaccaroni 
iliugo  and  polenta,  until  such  a  time  as  it  would  be  finished:  e  pot 
be  could  take  his  own  time  as  to  the  remainder  of  the  remuneration, 
vhich  on  no  acangni  u>uuld  be  unjust.  I  am  at  present  engaged  on 
the  Cariatidi  puiii^  in  the  hands  of  which  are  to  be  seen  the  scourge, 
aaiUf&c.y  emblematic  of  the  passion,  and  at  the  same  time  they  serve 
as  the  chief  supports  of  the  table  of  the  altar^  forming  a  delightful 
eootrast  with  tne  principal  figure.  It  is  said  this  work,  '(although 
ooly  my  fourth  study  from  life,)  ranks  me  as  a  Sculptor.  I  am 
raving  to  attack  it  in  stone.  All  I  want  now  is  an  order  to  execute 
it  io  marble  ;  when  finished,  I  return  with  flying  colours  to  Old 
Erin,  and  should  not  indeed  be  ashamed  to  exhibit  thi^  work. 

**  I  beg  you  will  not  show  this  letter  to  any  person,  as  I  write  too 
Bttch  in  mj  own  praise.'* 

At  last,  in  November,  1828,  Father  MacNamara  writes 
the  welcome  intelligence,  that  he  may  begin  the  work ;  that 
in  about  a  week  from  the  receipt  of  his  letter,  £100  shall  be  re- 
mitted to  him;  that  sum  being  actually  lodged  in  Mr.O'Keefe's 
hands  for  the  purpose.    Tms  seemed  tolerably  certain,  and 
in  spite  of  former  experience,  Hogan  bought  an  immense 
block  of  marble,  paid  91  dollars,  at  once,  promising  the  re- 
maining 91  in  a  week  or  fortnight,  transported  the  marble 
from  the  wharf  to  his  studio,  and  set  two  stout,  bravi  Gio- 
vannetti,  to  hew  it  out,  promising  to  pay  them  about  74 
crowns  for  the  job.    Months  passed  away,  and  no  remittance 
caine  from  Ireland.     The  marble-merchant,  naturally  con- 
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sidering  Hogan  a  swindler,  gave  great  toooyance,  and  if  it 
]iad  not  been  for  the  kindness  of  a  friend  named  Jackson, 
who  paid  the  two  acarpellini,  and  took  the  artist  continually 
to  dine  with  him,  the  state  of  things  would  have  been 
sad  enough.  Not  till  April  following,  was  any  order  received, 
and  then  one  to  the  amount  only  of  £70.  Butafter  the  terrible 
anxiety  of  the  interval,the  sightof  any  sum  in  hard  cash^was  a 
relief;  so  paying  off  all  debts,  and  holding  in  hand  some 
80  crowns,  the  light-hearted  artifit  was  lively  as  ever,  and 
worked  away  quite  cheerily,  trusting  that  something  would 
turn  up,  to  enable  him  to  return  to  Cork. 

In  tne  midst  of  his  troubles,  he  is  alive  to  what  is  going 

j>n  about  him.    The  following  passages  are  interesting. 

The  expectations  created  in  his  mind  by  the  passing  of 

Catholic  Emancipation  are  curious ;  the  artist  muBt  have 

looked  a  good  half  century  in  advance. 

'<  It  was  joy  to  mj  soal  to  hear  of  mj  being  free  from  the  Orange 
yoke,  and  I  trust  that  the  arts  will  now  be  pasbed  on  gloriously  in 
Ireland  as  the  bill  has  passed.  We  have  bad  many  changes  here 
these  three  months  past,having  lost  our  old  Pope,  and  elected  another, 
possessing  talent  and  humility  in  the  highest  oegree,  with  an  inclina- 
tion to  do  good  to  all.  Immediately  after  he  was  created,  he  sent  a 
considerable  sum  to  the  poor  of  the  village  he  was  horn  at — gave 
portions  to  fifty  younff  women,  clothed  one  thousand  poor,  released 
all  pawns  under  ^we  shillings,  from  the  first  of  January  to  the  day 
he  was  elected,  and  allowed  the  people  to  drink  in  the  wine  shops,  a 
privilege  denied  in  the  laat  Pope's  reign  under  pain  of  imprison  men  t 
and  fine.  He  has  done  many  other  things,  but  this  last  has  made 
him  very  popular.'* 

June,  1829,  saw  the  Dead  Christ  finished  in  marble. 
Even  to  his  dear  old  father,  the  artist  does  not  know 
how  with  propriety  to  tell  that  the  Roman  Artists  consi- 
dered it  a  grand  and  noble  figure,  full  of  grace  and  senti- 
ment.— "  Although  my  own  work,"  he  adds,  and  let  the 
reader  note  this  well — "it  has  once  or  twice  affected 
mvself."  But  the  dollars  had  been  growing  every  day 
*'  beautifully  less,"  and  the  folk  at  home  must  get  him 
somewhere  or  other  twenty  or  thirty  pounds  to  bring  him 
home,and save himfromacaw^ain  the  castle  of  St.  Anffelo. 

Fortunately,  the  good  people  at  Cork  succeeded  in 
borrowing  £35,  which  they  transmitted  at  once.  When  the 
welcome  sum  arrived,  llogan  packed  up  his  marble  figure 
of  tho  Dead  Christ,  his  cast  of  the  Drunken  Faun,  some 
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bosta  and  a  few  studies  in  plaster ;  aad  having  seen  the 
hrig  eontaining  the  precious  cases  safe  down  the  Tiller, 
he  stowed  into  a  soldier's  knapsack  his  small  stock  of  wear- 
ing apparely  a  guide-book,  note-book,  and  passport,  and  set 
out  bj  the  cheapest  route,  on  his  homeward  journey ; 
letving,  not  without  regret,  it  would  appear,  the  charmed 
precincts  of  VeccAia  Rama^  where  he  acknowledges  ''a  frank 
lod  familiar  intercourse  with  professors  of  all  nations  opens 
a  man's  eyes"  to  many  thinffs,  and  where  ''  there  is  felt  a 
certain  stimulus  in  the  air  wnich  makes  a  person  think  and 
fare  like  an  artist." 

We  have  purposely  dwelt  long  upon  this  early  portion  of 
the  artist's  career.  The  first  years  of  trial,  struggle,  hope 
and  expectation,  are,  in  the  life  of  a  remarkable  man, 
always  the  most  interesting.  With  the  triumph  and 
vieiasitude  of  a  later  time  we  ^el  leas  sympathy  ;  it  delights 
us  most  of  all  to  watch  the  beginning  of  greatness,  the  nrat 
qiriDg  into  life  and  iK^tion  of  those  characteristics,  which  in 
progress  of  time  become  more  folly  developed.  We  must 
now  make  more  haste,  and  travel  over  a  greater  number  of 
years  ip  fewer  pages. 

November,  182d,  found  Hogan  arrived  in  Dublin,  the 
brig  freighted  with  the  three  cases  at  anchor  in  the  river. 
The  promised  supplies  had  not  come  from  Cork ;  the  cases 
conla  not  be  released  from  the  bands  of  captain,  broker,  and 
commissioners  without  the  payment  of  £39  16s.    The 
artist,  naturally  in  a  fever  of  anxiety  to  have  his  beautiful 
works  exhibited,  had  to  wait  a  good  part  of  a  month  with- 
out news  of  the  expected  remittance.    At  last  arrived  a 
£10  note,  instead  of  the  £30  promised  by  the  Cork  patron. 
Meanwhile,  however,  Hogan  received  much  courtesy  and 
kindness.     The  good  relatives  who  had  so  warmly  enter- 
tained him  on  his  first  visit  to  Dublin,  now  once  more 
offered  him  a  home ;  the  members  of  the  Boyal  Irish  In- 
fititntion,  yery  generously  placed  at  his  disposal  their  fine 
board  room,  for  the  purpose  of  exhibition  ;  and  Major  Sirr, 
the  notorious  Major  8irr,  did  him  still  more  substantial 
service  by  advancing  the  money  necessary  to  redeem  tlie 
precious  cases.     The  Major  indeed,  who  in  spite  of  all, 
seems  to  have  had  some  real  knowledge  of  art,  showed  great 
interest  in  the  sculptor,  and  was  so  enchanted  with  the 

statue  that  he  was  for  ever  hovering  about  it,  as  if  it  had 
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been  the  work  of  his  own  hands.  All  the  Dublin  artists  spoke 
freely  and  generously  of  the  extraordinary  success  of  their 
countryman,  and  received  him  most  warmly  and  hospitablv. 
The  Royal  Dublin  Society  resolved  to  confer  upon  him  the 
honor  of  a  gold  medal.    The  Lord  Lieutenant  and  the 
Duchess  of  Northumberland  visited  the  exhibition.  And  the 
money  received  for  admission,  a  personal  friend  having 
undertaken  to  do  duty  at  the  door,  amounted  on  an  average 
to  twenty  shillings  a  day  ;  so  that  there  was  hope  of  soon 
paying  the  expenses  of  removal  from  Eome.    The  late 
venerable  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Mur- 
ray, expressed  the  greatest  anxiety  to  purchase  the  Dead 
Christ  for  his  cathedral ;  and  an  intention  was  expressed  of 
setting  on  a  subscription  for  that  purpose.     Finally,  how- 
ever, after  the  figure  had  been  exhioited  about  two  months 
to  the  citizens  of  Dublin,  who  as  Hogan  said  *'  idolised  the 
statue,"  it  was  purchased  for  Clarendon-street  Chapel  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Lestrange.     Hogan  valued  the  work  at  £500, 
the  purchaser  pleaded  poverty,  and  offered  £400,  a  large 
sum  indeed  for  a  poor  Uarmeute  community  to  spare,  and 
the  artist,  well  pleased  to  be  free  of  his  debts,  and  in  a 
position  to  help  the  family  at  home,  accepted  the  offer,  the 
purchase   money    being   paid  at  once.     The  figure  was 
placed,  under  the  directions  of  the  sculptor  himself,  beneath 
the  high  alter ;  and  so,  having  delighted  the  great  ones  of 
the  city  for  a  season,  it  was  removed  to  its  natural  and 
fitting  position,  and  is  now  in  the  sacred  precincts  of  the 
Sanctuary,  the  well-prised  treasure  of  a  lowly  Catholic 
congregation. 

The  best  part  of  this  triumph,we  may  safely  conclude,  was 
the  satisfactionofprovingto  his  Cork  friends,  among  whom 
Sir  Thomas  Deane,  as  he  well  deserved  to  be,  was  the  first  in 
his  regard,  that  their  kindness  had  not  been  misapplied ;  to 
say  nothing  of  the  joy  of  sharing  his  glory  with  nis  honest 
ola  father,  and  the  well  loved  sisters.  His  visit  to  his  family  on 
this  occasion  was  the  first  of  many  paid  to  their  obscure  abode, 
after  he  had  become  distinguished  as  the  good  man's 
"sculptor  son."  A  friend  well  remembers  scenes  of  these 
happy  meetings,  at  which  as  an  intimate  friend  he  wa« 
privileged  to  oe  present.  One  pleasant  evening  a  sister 
played  on  the  piano  some  merry  old  Irish  tune ;  the  old 
father  elated  by  the  strains  of  native  music,  started  up  and 
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danced  about  the  room  ;  John  immediately  joined  him,  and 
tfter  dancing  with  all  their  might  for  some  minutes,  the 
jOQDg  man  wrapped  up  in  his  arms  and  fondly  embraced 
his  old  father.  If  he  could  only  have  shielded  that  dear 
household  from  poverty,  care,  and  sorrow,  he  would  have 
asked  no  greater  blessing. 

Once  more  in  Rome,  Mogan  set  to  work  manfully.  He 
had  brought  from  Ireland  commissions  for  some  busts,  and 
the  Dead  Christ  for  Cork  in  marble;  and  an  order  for  finished 
casts  of  two  apostles,  and  a  OTOup  for  Francis-street  chapel 
m  Dublin.  Without  much  delay  he  repaired  to  Carrara, 
and  remained  two  months  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
&inous  Caves,  in  search  of  an  immaculate  block  for  the 
Dead  Christ.  He  completed  an  entirely  new  cast  for  this 
work,  making  several  important  alterations  in  detltils,  and 
considerably  improving  the  design.''^  The  two  apostles  he 
r^olved  to  model  on  his  return  to  Cork  to  save  expense. 
He  most  not  stay  longer  than  was  absolutely  necessary  ; 
he  must  come  back  to  Ireland  to  receive  payments  for  his 
wo^,  and,  with  Heaven's  blessing,  new  commissions.  The 
money  promised  by  his  Cork  patrons  was  not  paid  according 
to  agreement  to  his  poor  people  at  home ;  they  were  at  this 
time  not  only  in  want  of  money,  but  in  absolute  distress ; 
and  his  own  condition  was  most  miserable,  so  far  from  them, 

*  The  fate  of  the  Dead  Christ,  or  rather  of  Hogan,  in  regard  to 
it  isterj  lamentable.  It  was  put  up  in  St.  Finbar's,  commonly  called 
the  South  Chapel,  Cork.  Small  sums  were  at  different  times  remitted  in 
pafmeDtto  the  Sculptor— in  alU  we  beiieye,  not  exceeding  £272  lOs. 
Wften  Hogan,  after  a  long  interval,  applied  for  the  balance  still  due, 
not  onlj  was  he  received  with  discourtesy,  but  the  statute  of  limitation 
Tss  cast  in  his  face.  It  might  be  well  for  those  whom  the  matter 
coocems,  to  consider  whether  the  said  statute  should  hold  good 
▼ith  r^ard  to  the  artist's  helpless  family.  Even  on  his  death- bed 
he  was  made  uneasy  by  the  recollection  of  this  grievous  wrong,  and 
be  Erected  one  of  his  family  to  search  among  his  papers  for  memo- 
randa relating  to  the  transaction. 

When  the  figure  was  about  to  be  removed  from  its  Sanctuary,  for  the 
pQq>ose  of  being  placed  among  the  sculpture  in  the  Cork  Exhibition 
of  1862,  Hogan  was  told  that  it  was  undergoing  a  process  of 
tcrabbing  with  freestone,  or  some  such  agent,  to  remove  from  it  the 
hoe  of  antiquity  which  it  had  already  assumed.  The  artist's  anxiety 
on  the  subject  may  be  more  easily  imagined  than  described.  For 
some  days  ho  was  in  the  greatest  pain,  and  we  are  not  aware  whether 
the  impression  was  ever  removed  from  his  mind,  that  many  of  the 
finest  touches  in  the  work  were  spoiled  for  ever. 
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ami  without  meanfl  to  put  an  end  to  their  trouble.  Imme- 
diately on  his  ardval  in  Borne,  he  had  commenced  his  ^up 
for  Francis-Btreet,  and  before  many  months  had  elaps^  his 
famous^  and  surpassingly  beautiful,  Pieta  was  a  finished 
work.  Little  our  noble  Hogan  dwelt  on  the  hard  fact  that 
he  was  to  receive  only  the  wretched  sum  of  £150  for  design, 
execution,  freight  and  all,  of  the  apostles  and  the  group. 
If  he  had  been  a  clever  trader  he  wonld  have  manufactured 
works  to  the  value  of  that  amount,  keeping  the  balance  on 
the  right  side :— but  he  was  a  divinely  inspired  artist,  and 
when  designing  a  ^ork  had  nothing  in  his  mind's  eye  but 
the  ideal  of  excellence.  In  a  moment  of  happiest  inspiration 
he  imagined  the  tragic  beauty  of  that  glorious  group.  He 
got  fame  by  it  which  crowned  him  with  honour.  It  was 
the  admiration  of  the  Roman  artists,  who  were  of  one 
opinion,  that  it  had  only  to  be  seen  in  Ireland  to  secure 
him  a  commission  to  do  it  in  marble— a  commission  which 
would  suffice  to  immortalfse  him.  Nothing  more  desirable 
could  be  wished  for.  Then  indeed  there  should  be  a  gloriotis 
monument  to  his  name ;  his  country  might  be  proud  of 
such  a  grand  production  of  genius ;  it  would  be  the  making 
of  them  all,  the  poor  artist  thought,  and  he  desired  his  nun- 
like  sisters  to  pray  that  it  might  be  so.  He  told  them  that 
before  setting  out  on  his  homeward  journey,  with  that 
precious  freight,  he  would  prepare  himself  by  faithfully 
performing  his  religious  duties  in  Rome.  But  it  was  not 
to  be ;  their  prayers  were  not  to  be  heard  in  that  form. 
Hogan  with  difficulty,  and  after  tantalising  delays,  received 
the  stipulated  sum  for  the  gronp  and  figures ;  but  no  Irish- 
man, no  community,  no  committee,  was  found  tasteful,  or 
patriotic,  or  might  we  say  it  ?  religious  enough  to  commission 
that  magnificent  work. 

The  original  cast  ever  after  continued  to  occupy  the 
most  prominent  position  in  flogan*s  Roman  studio.*  The 
classic  character  of  the  composition  always  obtained 
for  it  enthusiastic  admiration.    A  first-rate  Roman  artist 

*  The  subject  of  this  group  was  a  ^eat  favoarite  with  Hogan. 
Not  long  after,  he  modelled  a  half-sise  group  ia  r«lievo,  the 
composition  differing  entirely  f^ofn  the  larger  work>  and  at 
intervals  got  orders  to  execute  the  same  for  altar  pannels.  One  is 
in  possession  of  Mrs.  Ball,  Loretto  Convent ;  one  was  ordered  bj  N. 
Maher,  Esq.,  M.P.,  for  the  chapel  of  Ross«  Go.  Wexford ;  and  another, 
the  last,  for  St.  Saviour's,  Dominick-street,  remain^  unfinished  in  his 
studio. 
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was  sent  by  the  proprietors  of  the  Ape  Italiana  to  make 
%  drawing  of  (he  group ;  and  in  that  gp*eat  artistic  work, 
which  circulates  throughout  Europe  with  a  character  of 
the  highest  authority,  appeared  a  graceful  outline  engraving 
of  our  coantpyman's  p'eat  ideal  work.  In  this  com- 
position Hogan  entered  into  competition  with  the  greatest 
in  art.  The  Pieta  was  tlie  first  great  work  in  marble  of 
the  divine  Michael  Angelo*  That  chef-disuvrei  smaller 
than  life,  is  now  io  be  seen  in  one  of  the  chapels  of 
St.  Peter's  :♦  the  composition  is  thus  described  in  a  few 
words  by  Mrs.  Jameson  : — "  The  Virgin  is  seated  ;  the 
dead  Saviour  lies  across  the  knees  of  his  mother :  she  looks 
down  on  him  with  mingled  sorrow  and  resignation,  but  the 
majestic  resignation  predominates/'t  It  was  also  the 
great  Florentine's  last  work.  The  unfinished  Pieta,  which 
ii  life  size,  and  infinitely  more  beautiful  than  the  former^ 
id  still  in  his  native  city.  The  maestro's  treatment  of  the 
suiHect  difiers  much  from  that  of  his  latest  disciple. 

An  accomplished  connoisseur.  Count  Hawks  le  Grice,  who 
resided  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  Rome,  and  wrote  a 
work  on  the  productions  of  contemporary  sculptors  in  that 
city,*  thus  describes  Hogan's  affecting  and  magnificent 
group:— 

*  '*Thfft  Pieta  id  the  only  work  wheron  Michael  Angelo  inscribed  his 
Bim^,  which  he  has  carved  distinctly  on  the  ffirdle  of  the  Virgin. 
The  circumstance  which  indnced  him  to  do  this  is  curious.  Some 
time  aher  the  group  was  fixed  in  its  place,  he  was  standing  before  it 
cofisidering  its  effect,  when  two  strangers  entered  the  church,  and 
began,  even  in  his  hearing,  to  disonte  concerning  the  author  of  the 
wcrk,  which  they  agreed  in  exahing  to  the  skies  ks  a  masterpiece. 
One  of  them,  who  was  a  Bolognese,  insisted  that  it  was  by  a  sculptor 
of  Bologna,  whom  he  named.  Michael  Angelo  listened'  in  silence, 
and  the  next  night  when  ail  ilept,  be  entered  the  church,  and  by  the 
iifffat  of  a  lantern  engra?ed  hb  name,  in  deep  indelible  characters, 
where  it  might  best  be  seen,"— f^e  *•  Early  ItaUan  Painters,'* J 

(Something  worse  in  the  same  line  happened  to  our  own  country, 
man.  We  know  an  instance  in  which  the  proprietors  of  one  of 
Hogan's  worics  in  a^O'teiievo  allowed  it  to  be  copied  three  times. 
The  bittef'  indignation  of  the  Sculptor  may  be  imagined  when  a 
stranger  visiting  his  atodio,  and  casting  his  eye  on  the  original  cast 

of  the  aaid  relievo,  exclaimed,  <*  Ob,  1  see  you  have  got  F 's 

work  here  I  *• 

t  *•  Legends  of  the  Madonna,'*  p.  41 . 

{ *«  Walks  through  the  Stndii  of  the  Sculptors  at  Rome." 
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*'  The  afflicted  Mother  is  seated  at  the  foot  of  the  oross  on  th« 
summit  of  Qolgotha,  contemplating  with  a  countenance  full  of  grief 
the  lifeless  body  of  her  Divine  Son,  which  lies  stretched  a  little 
below  her.    This  different  locality  of  the  figures  has  been  judiciously 
chosen  by  the  artist,  to  consult  for  the  symmetry  of  the  group,  and 
deyelope  the  figures  to  greater  advantage,  the  lines  of  which  thus 
assume  a  pyramidal  form.     The  ancient  Christian  sculptors  placed 
the  body  on  the  knees  of  the  Virgin,  a  precedent  from  which  the 
present  artist  has  boldly  and  judiciously  departed ;  for  it  is  neither 
dignified  nor,  perhaps,  true  to  nature  to  suppose  that  a  mother, 
exhausted  by  grief  and  suffering,  could  have  sustained  for  any  time 
the  weight  of  a  dead  body.     Tnis  departure  from  established  usage 
we  therefore  look  upon  as  creditable  to  the  judgment  and  originality 
of  the  Irish  sculptor.     Mary  is  simply  dressed  in  a  modest  tunic, 
with  a  large  veil  which  descends  from  the  head,  and  which,  although 
covering  a  considerable  part  of  the  body,  reveals,  however,  her 
figure  seated  on  the  bare  ground  near  the  sacred  body  of  her  Divine 
Son,  in  deepest  contemplation  and  sorrow.     To  connect  the  group 
the  Sculptor  has  made  the  Virgin  take  on  her  lap  the  left  anrm  of 
the  Saviour,  supporting  which  with  her  left  hand  she  extends  the  right 
in  an  attitude  which  eloquently  speaks  to  the  eyes  and  the  heart  of  the 
beholder,  whom  she  seems  to  call  upon  to  wait  and  see  *  if  there  be 
sorrow  like  unto  her  sorrow.'    The  body  of  the  Saviour  is  naked, 
save,  that  part  of  the  winding  sheet  beneath  it,  is  partially  brought 
over  the  figure,  and  as  the  drapery  of  the  Virgin  is  on  a  large  scale 
in  accordance  with  her  semi-colossal  form,  .«o  also  is  that  which  is 
spread  beneath  and  partially  over  the  Redeemer,  both  draperies 
being  in  perfect  accordance  with  nature.    The  countenance  of  the 
Redeemer  is  truly  divine,  although  the  expression  is  relaxed  into  the 
cold,  placid  sleep  of  death.     The  head  drooping  on  the  left  shoulder 
g^ves  a  lifeless  appearance  to  the  body,  and  materially  assists  the 
composition.     The  gentle  declivitv  on  which  the  body  is  outstretched 
is  also  well  calculated  to  display  the  lifeless   form   to  the  best 
advantage ;  whilst  the  dark  shadow  detaches  the  body  from  the 
ground,  and  a  broad  light,  admirably  contrasting,  gives  to  the  figure 
a  most  imposing  appearance.     The  style  is  truly  grand,  and  the 
execution  is  worthy  of  the  style.     This  group  is,  in  truth,  a  master- 
piece, and  reflects  the  highest  honour  on  the  artist.'* 

We  must  not  tarry  on  the  way,  to  accompany  nogan  on 
his  many  journeys  between  Ireland  and  Rome,  during  the 
next  twenty  years.  In  Ireland,  he  was  always  wefl  re- 
ceived ;  feted,  praised,  patronized,  and  commissioned  with 
numerous  works.  The\  did  every thmg  but  p^y  him  what 
they  owed  and  promised.  If  the  gentlemen  of*  Ireland  had 
kept  their  engagements,  his  life  would  have  been  a  tolerably 
comfortable  one,  and  his  mind  would  have  been  free  from 
a  multitude  of  distracting  and  vexatious  cares.  We  must 
generalize  more,  and  give  a  few  sketches  of  his  Italian  and 
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artistic  life.  It  was  a  life  of  the  severest  application 
iDd  study,  for  eyen  when  engaged  on  his  great  works,  he 
nerer  neglected  to  pursue  with  industry  and  ardour  his 
Ptodies  bom  life,  and  the  great  models  oi  antiquity. 

He  seems  to  haye  early  familiarised  himself  with  the 
sererest  school  of  classic  art.  In  fact,  so  exclusiyely  did 
be  do  80,  that  he  scarcely  deigned  to  recognize  anything  in 
pftinting,  sculpture,  or  architecture,  that  was  not  strictly 
sceording  to  that  high  standard.  He  would  often  favour  a 
friend  with  his  company  to  some  of  the  museums  or  studii 
of  the  Eternal  City,  and  on  those  occasions,  his  criticisms 
were  generally  so  severe  as  to  be  scarcely  palatable  to  an 
ordinary  observer :  for  while  one  would  wish  to  admire 
and  dwell  upon  the  beauty  of  a  thousand  objects,  Hogan, 
whose  eye  took  in  their  precise  merits,  and  had  often  mea- 
sored  them  before,  would  not  allow  him  to  indulge  his 
anskiliul  wonder,  but  silenced  each  rising  exclamation  of 
deKght  with  a  remark  rapid  as  lightning,  and  irrefragable 
by  its  tnithfQlne6S,exhibiting  defects  in  a  light  which  at  once 
Tendered  them  intolerable,  and  diverting  the  gaze  away 
from  those  things  to  what  was  grand,  beautiful,  and  perfect. 
He  could  not  endure  the  unnatural  style  of  the  13ernini 
school,  which  found  so  many  imitators  all  through  Italy. 
Even  the  ponderous  dignity  of  Michael  Angelo,  used,  in  his 
early  days,  to  displease  him,  though  at  a  later  period 
the  great  Florentine  was  his  grand  ideal.  He  always  ex- 
pressed a  marked  disapprobation  of  the  affectation  of  Canova, 
and  of  the  sometimes  cold  conventionality  of  Thorwaldsen. 

8nch  fearless  avowals  seem  to  have  caused  no  bitterness 
in  his  intercourse  with  his  gifted  contemporaries.  Though 
there  are  national  cliques  among  them,  the  artists  of  Rome 
li?e  for  the  most  part  on  terms  of  intimacy  and  harmony 
together.  Some  of  their  principal  resorts  used  to  be  the 
Caffe  Oreco,  and  the  Belli  Arti.  Hogan  had  many  parti- 
cular friends  among  them,  and  frequently  made  excursions 
widi  some  of  them  to  the  Alban  or  Sabine  hUls,  or  to  Fras- 
cati,  and  other  towns  along  the  high  ground  which 
borders  the  Campagna.  Among  his  more  especial  acquaint- 
ances, were  Tadolini  and  Binafdi,  pupils  and  we  may  say, 
imitators  of  Canova ;  and  Tenerani — the  "  Goliath  of 
senlptors,"  as  he  has  been  called  among  the  Italians,  the 
flame  to  whom  Gibson  gives  the  palm  among  the  modems, 
36 
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the  "  Christian  Sculptor"  in  a  word,  whom  Thorwaldsen 
loved,  and  whom  as  his  favourite  and  favoured  pupil  he 
associated  with  himself  in  that  world-famous  work,  the 
tomb  of  Eugene  Beauhamais,  in  Munich.  But  before  all 
of  them  in  Hogan's  friendship,  was  that  justly  celebrated 
sculptor,  Giovanni  Maria  Benzoni  of  Bergamo.  The  gentle 
simple  nature  of  that  most  graceful  and  elegant  artist, 
seems  to  have  been  very  attractive  to  Hogan;  he  was  on 
terms  of  the  most  intimate  friendship  with  him  to  the  last, 
and  used  often  call  him  affectionately  "  poor  old  Benzoni." 
Theed  *  shewed  much  friendliness  to  Hogan ;  we  find  him 
at  one  time  modelling  in  the  Englishman's  studio,  when 
he  was  not  in  possession  of  one  of  ms  own.  With  Gibson, 
Wyatt,  and  Macdonnel,  Hogan  was  also  on  friendly  terms. 
Their  intercoiu*se  as  artists  seems  to  have  been  more 
than  courteous ;  but  there  were  points  in  their  national 
characters,  which  could  never  harmonise.  Gibson  had  a 
high  respect  for  Hogan's  talents.  A  friend  was  once  present 
when  Gibson  was  showing  Hogan  a  statue  of  Queen 
Victoria,  the  modelling  of  which  in  clay  he  had  then 
almost  finished.  Hogan  firankly  pointed  out  some  egregious 
defects  in  the  position  of  one  of  the  feet,  and  in  the  main  folds 
of  the  drapery,  and  in  two  days  after,  the  eminent  Ekiglish 
sculptor  had  re-modelled  his  work  on  Hogan's  suggestion. 
The  same  friend  has  also  seen  other  artists  in  Home  adopt 
important  hints  thrown  out  freely,  and  after  the  first 
glance  of  the  eye  by  our  gifted  countryman. 

The  giant  of  those  days  was  Thorwaldsen.  "  A  tall  fair- 
haired  boy,  ill  clad  with  unkempt  hair ;"  he  had  fought  his 
way  to  the  modelling  class  in  the  academy  of  Copenhagen  ; 
had  carried  off  the  gold  medal  to  which  is  attached  a  travel- 
ling pension  for  three  years  ;  and  had  been  sent  in  a  royal 
frigate,  to  pursue  his  studies  in  Home.  After  yeara  of 
labour  and  suspense,  he  had  returned  to  his  own  country 
with  a  European  reputation,  and  was  received  and  treated 
as  ever  should  be  a  great  artist — the  pride  and  glory  of  his 
country.  A  guard  of  honour  always  waited  at  his  gate, 
and  he  was  commissioned  with  great  works — ^magnificent 
monuments  to  himself,  his  sovereign,  and  the  nation.  As 
we  have  seen,   Hogan  sometimes  enjoyed  his  society. 

•  Mr  Theed  has  just  finished  a  statue  of  Edmund  Burke  for  St. 
Stephen's  Hall,  New  Palace,  Westminster. 
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From  his  kingly  seat  among  the  famed  in  art,  he  appears 
to  hare  early  discerned  the  merits  and  high  claims  of  the 
Irish  Sculptor.  One  of  their  first  interviews,  perhaps  we 
ahoald  say,  encounters,  was  rather  a  trying  one  for  our 
conntryman.  Hogan  had  just  modelled  a  ngure  in  clay  ; 
with  the  timidity  of  a  young  artist,  and  we  may  suppose 
a  nervous  desire  for  the  approval  of  so  imperial  a  judgment, 
be  asked  Thorwaldsen  to  come  see  his  model,  and  putting 
a  stick  into  his  hand,  requested  him  to  mark  any  defects  he 

3'  ht  perceive  in  the  figure.  The  remorseless  master  ac- 
ly  cut  the  figure  in  pieces,  to  the  terror  and  dismay  of 
Bie  poor  sculptor,  who,  with  such  bitter  feelings  as  we 
can  imagine,  rushed  into  the  studio  of  a  neighbouring 
fellow-artist,  and  told  him  his  melancholy  story.  "  Never 
mind,"  was  the  answer — "maybe  Thorwaldsen  is  jealous— 
don't  show  him  a  clay  model  again."  Hogan  took  the 
hint,  and  not  untQ  the  cast  was  completed  of  the  Drunken 
Fawn,  requested  Thorwaldsen's  presence  in  his  studio — 
not  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  making  corrections.  "  Ah  1 " 
said  the  Dane,  striking  the  artist  suddenly  on  the  shoulder, 
"Yoa  are  a  real  sculptor — Aoete  fatto  un  miracolo/" 
The  other  day,  we  held  in  our  hand  a  bronze  medal,  which 
Tborwaldaen  gave  Hogan  when  he  took  leave  of  him  on 
his  return  to  his  own  land — "  My  son,"  said  Thorwaldsen, 
embracing  him  warmly,  "  You  are  the  best  sculptor  I 
leave  after  me  in  Rome !" 

But  in  Rome  it  is  not  alone  the  studii  of  great  artists,  or 
the  contemplation  of  the  genius  of  past  times,  but  the 
aetaal  life  aoout  us  which  present  the  artist  with  studies  for 
symmetry  and  beauty.  Men,  women  and  children  in  their 
%Qre8,  in  their  costume,  and  in  their  manners,  exhibit  the 
gncefol  or  the  picturesque,  in  a  way  of  which  we  can  have  no 
idea,  in  the  midst  of  the  ang^arity  to  which  we  are  accustomed 
in  our  own  straitened  society.  Standing  one  day  under  a  por- 
tico on  the  Campidoglio,  Hogan  was  greatly  struck  with  the 
appearance  of  a  young  mendicant  who  came  up  to  importune 
mm  for  a  mezzo  bajocco.  Nothing  could  be  more  classic  than 
the  urchin's  costume.  The  toga  was  perfect,  and  Horace  could 
not  have  worn  it  more  gracefully  ;  but  then  it  was  a  wretch- 
ed filthy  rag,  and  Hogan  could  not  help  expressing  to  a 
friend  some  misgiving  that  it  was  often  no  better  garment, 


i 
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which  his  brother  artists  of  antiquity  bad  so  identified  with 
all  that  is  most  graceful  and  dignified  in  the  drapery  of  the 
human  figure.  Chance  studies  thus  ofiered  to  the  quick  eye 
of  genius  are  worth  as  much  as  the  still  groups  of  the  Vatican 
museum,  and  the  streets  of  an  European  capital  fill  the 
brain  of  a  true  artist  with  ideas  as  manifold  and  as  rich  as 
the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon. 

Hogan's  studio  in  Rome  was  in  the  Vicolo  di  S.  Giacomo, 
a  small  street  running  from  the  Gorso  to  the  Ripetta, 
under  the  walls  of  the  great  Hospital  of  S.  Qiacomo.  It 
had  been  part  of  Canova's  studio,  vacated  a  short  time 
before  Hogan's  arrival  in  Rome,  by  the  death  of  the  great 
Italian.  The  portion  occupied  by  our  countryman  was 
extensive,  consisting  in  fact  of  nos.  18,  18  A.  and  19  in 
that  street.  Uogan  resided  for  a  long  time  in  the  Vicolo 
degli  Incurabili,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Hospital  just  mentioned,  and  also  leads  from  the 
Corso ;  but  for  some  years  before  he  left  Rome  he  occupied 
a  spacious  house  in  the  Via  del  Babuino,  one  of  the  three 
great  streets  which  diverge  from  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  the 
other  extremity  of  that  street  being  in  the  fashionable 
thoroughfare  of  the  Piazza  di  Spagna.  Hogan,  who  was 
always  a  hard  working  man,  was  to  be  found  every  morning 
in  his  studio  at  five  o  clock,  if  there  was  li^ht,  and  gene- 
rally during  the  summer  still  earlier,  and  his  siesta  was 
never  a  long  one.  The  men  employed  by  him  to  rough 
out  his  works  in  marble,  were  frequently  assisted  by  him  in 
the  operation  of  **  taking  the  points,"  which  according  to  the 
old  method  still  used  in  Italy,  and  unaided  by  mechauisin, 
required  the  nicest  accuracy;  and  when  the  block  of  marble 
was  reduced  by  them  to  a  tolerable  approximation  to  his 
model,  he  was  in  the  constant  habit  of  taking  the  chisel  in- 
to his  own  hands,  and  bringing  out  liimself  all  the  fine  de- 
velopments of  muscle,  and  all  the  critical  details  of  the 
drapery,  without  waiting  to  content  himself  with  ffiving 
merely  the  last  touches.  In  this  way  he  took  upon  nim  a 
great  deal  of  additional  labour — labour  which  few  sculptors 
have  the  mechanical  skill  to  undertake.  Many  sculptors 
are  utterly  unable  to  handle  their  own  works  except  in  the 
plastic  clay  in  wliich  the  model  is  first  produced,  and  for 
every  subsequent  operation  are  obliged  to  depend  on  the 
skill  and  expertness  of  tradesmen.     But  it  was  not  so  with 
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flc^an.    He  was  generally  his  or^nformatorc,  making  fhe 

waate-mold  for  the  clay  and  casting  the  plaster  model,  ond 

also,  as  we  have  said,  when  there  was  difficulty  or  nicety, 

he  took  upon  himself  the  harder  manual  labour   of  the 

Karpellino.   Thus  to  his  own  hands  are  to  be  attributed  the 

delicate  softness  of  the  flesh,  and  the  peculiar  grace  of 

many  a  fold  in  his  works  in  the  rigid  marble.*      ft  is  said 

of  Michael  Angelo  that  he  chiselled  a  statue  out  of  a  block 

of  marble,  without  the  preliminary  step  of  modelling  it, 

Aod  Hogan  has  often  been  known  to  deviate  boldly  from 

his  model  in  transferrinff  the  work  to  marble ;  a  thing  which 

would  be  impossible  unless  he  held  the  chisel  in  his  own 

hand,  and  which  must  have  required  great  skill  in  guiding 

it»  and  no  little  courage  in  attempting  an  alteration  in  such 

a  material. 

Hogan  prided  himself  on  his  knowledge  of  anatomy,  a 
study  indispensable  to  the  sculptor,  and  a  deficiency  in 
which  has  often  made  artists  fiall  into  most  egregious 
erpora.  A  muscle  wrongly  inserted,  or  unnaturally  developed, 
was  always  inexcusable  in  his  eyes.  A  human  skeleton 
which  he  amnsed  himself  in  carving  when  a  young  man,  and 
which  skilful  anatomists  have  pronounced  to  be  scientifically 
accurate,  he  generally  kept  by  him  in  after  life  while  mo- 
deliinff  his  figures.  He  was  also  an  admirable  draughts- 
man, his  academy  figures  in  crayons  being  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  drawing,  both  in  outline  and  shadows,  and  conse- 
quently he  was  very  quick  in  detecting  incorrect  drawing 
in  a  picture. 

Hogan  never  spared  trouble  even  in  the  minutest  details. 
His  casta  are  most  beautiful,  and  have  the  hardness,  and 

•  A  critical  writer  in  the  Athenaeum  speaking  of  Thorwaldsen's 
works,  and  of  their  having  suffered  by  that  artist's  practice  of  work- 
ing only  in  the  clay,  makes  the  following  excellent  ohservations:-. 

**  Their  number  would  have  been,  less,  but  their  excellence  en- 
baaced,  had  the  artist's  own  hand  oftener  impressed  con  a  more  their 
sarface,  like  the  finger  of  love  dimpling  the  cneek  of  beauty.  •  ♦  • 
True,  the  chief  merit  of  statuary  lies  in  the  model.  Sculptors  do 
not  reflect  enough,  however,  that  if  the  clay  inspire  the  marble,  the 
marble  inspires  the  clay  ;  we  mean  that  dealing  with  the  stone  itself 
has  a  reactive  effect,  suggests  its  capacities  which  nothing  else  can 
fuggest,  and  thereby  teaches  how  to  deal  with  the  clay  for  future 
Kalptural  enterprises.  Hence,  Michael  Angelo  obtained  his  miracu- 
loasglyphtic  power  :  he  was  a  mighty  workman  in  the  material  it- 
lelf  of  his  works."  •  •  •  ♦  *•  England  has  manufactu- 
ring statuaries  enough." 
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often  the  appearance,  of  stone.  Even  to  the  last  the  mo- 
delling of  the  drapery  for  his  figures  was  a  most  anxioua 
work.  We  have  ^own  him  after  casting  a  piece  of  dra- 
pery, to  stride  up  and  down  his  room  actually  in  a  state  of 
fever — "  I  know '  he  would  say,  "  it  is  fine,  but  it  won't  do. 
I  must  begin  it  again."  His  pains  were  not  in  vain 
in  this  particular.  His  drapery  is  magnificent,  and  no 
living  artist  can  compare  with  him  in  that  essential 
department  of  his  art.  In  the  hand  too — one  of  the 
most  difficult  of  all  forms — he  defies  competition.  The 
most  beautiful  models  are  in  his  studio :  ana  in  hi&  figures 
every  man  has  his  own  hand — not  a  mere  conventional  or 
classic  one,  but  his  own  absolutely — form,  and  sinews,  and 
veins  afler  nature,  and  the  whole  character  expressed  in 
the  turn  of  a  finger. 

The  artist  himself  made  a  fine  appearance  in  his  studio. 
His  tall,  lithe,  powerful  figure  showea  well  among  the  groups 
and  colossals :  and  his  noble  head  and  ea^le  look  bespoke 
the  artist.  He  was  full  of  gesture,  and  Tiis  ^ends  well 
remember  the  vivacity  and  expression  of  his  action,  his 
hands  and  eye  speaking  almost  as  much  as  words  could. 
So  remarkable  was  this  that  even  when  using  a  forei^ 
language  it  was  easvi  even  for  one  unacquainted  with  the 
idiom,  to  understana  his  meaning. 

The  ten  vears  following  1838,  were  the  busiest  and  most 

florious  of  his  life.  In  that  year  he  married  a  young 
loman  lady  to  whom  he  had  been  some  time  attached. 
Want  of  sufficient  means,  and  we  rather  think  an  intention 
of  marrying  and  settling  in  Ireland,  made  him  hesitate 
some  time  before  taking  the  step,  but  his  afiection  was 
great  enough  to  conquer  prudential  motives,  and.  turn  him 
aside  from  earlier  determinations.  He  migdt  doubtless  have 
looked  to  a  rank  higher  than  his  own,  if  ambition  had  led 
him  to  such  a  wife  among  aristocratic  connections  ;  for  the 
salons  of  many  distinguished  circles  were  open  to  him ;  and 
among  the  guests  at  the  table  of  Torlonia  the  banker,  and 
the  frequenters  of  the  soirees  of  the  Shrewsbury  and  Borghese 
families,  the  Irish  sculptor  was  not  unnoticed.  However 
his  ambition  was  for  none  of  the  things  which  fashionable 
society  values.  He  chose  a  wife  rich  in  every  virtue,  and 
he  had  never  cause  to  repent  his  choice.  Their  union  was 
one  of  real  aflfection ;  and  the  **  cara  Cornelia"  of  his  later 
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correspondencey  is  now  his  mourning  widow,  round  whom 

lis  orphaned  children  gather  with  a  reverence,  and  dutii'al 
aflktion,  most  touching  indeed  to  those  who  witness  it. 

After  his  marriage  he  withdrew  from  the  societv  of  his 
brother  artists ;  their  dissipated  style  of  living  had  always 
been  distasteful  to  him ;  and  he  became  more  and  more 
domestic  in  his  habits,  seldom  going  abroad  for  amusement 
except  when  accompanied  by  his  family.  "  We  are  civil 
and  strange,"  he  says  "  to  every  person,  and  live  in  one 
c(mtintted  round  of  peace'^  In  many  things  Hogan  had 
become  a  perfect  Italian,  and  few  Italians  were  more 
abstemious.  About  seven  or  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning 
he  might  be  usually  met  at  the  large  caffe  near  the  churcn 
of  San  Carlo  in  the  Corso.  Here  he  came  to  sip  a  tazza 
of  coffee,  which,  with  about  two  moulhfuls  of  bread,  con- 
stitutes the  Boman  breakfast,  and  to  read  Galignani  where 
he  met  an  occasional  paragraph  of  Irish  news.  In  the 
evening  he  never  exceeaed  a  glass  or  two  of  sober  Orvietto, 
or  of  the  bitter  infusion  which  the  Germans  call  beer. 
Sometimes  he  walked  in  the  evening  with  his  family  on  the 
Corso,  and  sometimes  took  them  out  for  a  honday  to 
Albano  or  some  of  the  picturesque  towns  beyond  the  Cam- 
pagna.  He  was  hospitable  to  friends,  and  very  frequently 
iuid  young  English  or  Irish  artists  at  his  table ;  but  whether 
in  society  or  otherwise  no  man  could  live  more  temperately. 
Throughout  his  married  life  we  find  just  as  remarkable  as  in 
his  early  years,  the  passionate  love  of  the  artist  for  his 
"  dear,  pious,  honest  old  father,"  and  for  the  well  beloved 
sisterhood  in  Cork  and  beyond  the  seas.  Some  thoughtful 
soul,  we  think  Jean  Paul  himself,  has  said  ''  the  human 
heart  is  like  heaven — the  more  angels  the  more  room" — and 
it  was  so  with  Hogan.  He  never  deserted  them,  and  we 
do  think  no  anxiety  weighed  very  heavily  pn  him  that  did 
not  affect  them  in  their  far  off  home. 

Hogan's  reputation  both  at  home  and  abroad  was  greatly 
increased  by  his  famous  monumental  group  to  the  memory  of 
Dr.  Doyle.  In  April,  1837,  he  received  the  commission, 
carrying  off  the  palm  from  ten  competitors,  and  returned 
in  triumph  to  the  eternal  city,  where  his  brother  artists  re- 
ceived him  with  congratulations  on  his  success  in  Ireland, 
and  prophesied  that  he  would  make  a  glorious  work  of  it. 
A  block  of  purest  Carrara  marble  was  purchased  for  500 
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dollars,  and  so  heavy  was  the  load  that  fifteen  large  buffa- 
loes were  yoked  to  draw  it  from  the  Tiber  to  his  studio* 
In  the  spring  of  1839  the  group  was  finished  and  gained 
him  great  applause.  There  was  but  one  opinion  of  its  rare 
excellence  among  artists  of  all  nations.  A  writer  in  *'  The 
Pallade"*  October  8th,  1839.  after  dludingvto  the  celebrity 
and  acknowledged  talents  of  Mr.  Hogan  as  a  sculptor, 
gives  an  elaborate  description  of  the  group,  from  which 
we  extract  the  following  passages : — 

"  In  this  work  the  sculptor  has  represented  Ireland  by  personifica^ 
tion,  in  an  attitude  of  submission  as  one  patiently  supporting  the 
burden  of  the  unjust  and  oppressive  laws  which  had  been  imposed 
upon  her.  She  is  plunged  in  profound,  and  yet  dignified  melancholy, 
but  her  countenance  bent  towards  the  earth  closely  indicates  an 
inward  feeling  of  doubtful  hope,  blended  with  gratification  arising' 
from  the  knowledge,  that  one  of  her  own  beloved  children  has  under- 
taken with  strenuous  and  powerful  efforts  the  assertion  of  her  cauae 
before  the  empire.  The  bishop  in  a  posture  expressive  of  tenderness 
and  emotion,  his  left  hand  approacning  her  oack  below  the  left 
shoulder,  and  his  right  raised  in  dignified  and  earnest  supplication, 
with  his  face  to  heaven,  stands  by  the  drooping  figure  of  his  country, 
as  it  were  to  raise  her  from  the  anguish  and  distress  in  which  for  so 
many  ages  she  had  groaned  :  his  confidence  fixed  above,  thither  he 
addresses  the  fervent  aspiration  of  his  soul  for  the  welfare  of  his 
beloved  Ireland.  Such  is  the  philosophical  conception  of  the  work^ 
a  conception  which  has  an  intimate  connexion  with  the  history  of  that 
fertile  and  unhappy  land,  so  long  the  victim  of  political  and  religious 
dissensions. 

These  two  figures  of  the  size  of  6^  English  feet,  constitute  the 
monument  which  is  raised  on  a  large  and  elegant  base  of  the  Doric 
order.  The  bishop  robed  in  the  costume  of  his  episcopal  ofiice  in 
calm  movement,  (movenza  pfacidaj,  appears  penetrated  with  a  sense 
of  the  sufferings  and  despondence  of  his  country;  (and  his  eyes 
turned  towards  heaven,  whence  he  implores  aid  and  assistance,  and 
-whither  he  also  raises  his  extended  arm,  the  spectator  reads  as  it  were 
in  his  soul  the  fervor  with  which  his  prayers  inspire  him.  On  his 
bosom,  suspended  by  a  cord,  rests  the  episcopal  cross  wrought  in 
gold,  and  by  his  side  stands  the  mitre  which  adds  a  soliditv  to  the 
breadth  of  the  composition  that  helps  to  sustain  the  principal  figure. 

The  figure  of  Ireland  clothed  in  a  rich  tunic  or  peplum,  closed  on  the 
left  shoulder  by  a  gilded  fibula,  is  partly  seated  on  volumes  of  Moore, 
the  celebrated  poet  and  historian  of  that  country,  and  rests  her  left* 
knee  on  the  ground,  raising  herself  gently  on  the  right  foot ;  with 
the  left  arm  she  holds  close  to  her  side  the  harp — a  national  emblem  ; 
and  that  instrument  which  is  shaped  after  an  ancient  Irish  model,  is 
ornamented  with  olive  branches,  and  has  carved  on  its  extremity  the 

*  A  Roman  Journal  dedicated  to  the  arts. 
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hfid  of  the  wolf  dog,  an  animal  so  celebrated  in  that  Island — thus 
roDpIetiog  the  national  arms.     *        *         *        *     A  wide  cincture 
sirds  the  waist  of  the  fiffure  of  Ireland,  and  on  it  is  carveti  in  lettt-t-s 
qT  gold  the  word  JSrih^  being  the  ancient  Oeltic  name  for  that  coun- 
trj.    The  sweet  expression  of  the  bishop's  countenance  bears,  never- 
(bdess,  the  impress  of  that  characteristic  firmness  and  strength  of 
Biod  for  vbich  among  his  other  mental  virtues  he  was  distinguished. 
Tb«  features  of  Ireland  display,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  that 
elfvated  and  nndesponding  sadness  which,  the  artist  desired  to  ex- 
press, and  has  so  happily  succeeded  in  indicating.     The  naked  arms 
are  veil  disposed,  and  the  folds  of  the  exterior  portion  of  the  dra- 
KTT  are  simple  and  well  contrasted ;  the  rochet  or  surplice  over  the 
long^  and  ample  episcopal  robes  produces  a  good  effect  by  the  variety 
vitH  which  it  is  handled  ;  and,  in  a  word  the  whole  group  is  finished 
with  such  attention  to  execution,  so  necessary  to  give  to  each  detail 
its  appropriate    character,  that  all  the  artists  in  the  city  unite  in 
giTing  it  credit  for  this  quality  in  a  very  high  degree.**    •         •         • 

Some  discuasion  arose  at  that  time — the  subject  of  the 
controversy  was  then  newly  started — about  the  propriety 
of  using  gold  in  the  decoration  of  cord  and  cross,  and  the 
letters  of  Hibemia.  The  writer  in  the  journal  above  quot- 
ed, alludes  to  the  acknowledged  use  of  the  same  medium 
by  Phidias — the  reference  to  its  application  in  similar 
instances  by  Virgil — and  M.  Quatremaire's  triuniphant 
defence  of  the  antient  method  of  the  Greeks.  Critics 
Dearer  home  have  also  objected  to  the  mural  crown,  and  to  the 
shape  of  the  harp  introduced  into  the  group.  In  answer 
to  remonstrances  on  these  points,  Hogan  himself  wrote  to 
Lord  Cloncurry ;  and  from  the  following  extract  from 
the  letter  we  shall  be  able  still  more  surely  to  conclude  that 
our  countryman  knew  very  well  what  he  was  about,  when 
he  made  choice  of  these  accessaries.  He  neither  wrought 
carelessly,  nor  left  the  minutest  detail  to  chance, 

<*  Vkolo  dei  Greet,  Roma,  U  October  1841. 

•  •  •  •  *<  With  regard  to  the  mural  crown,  I  believe  I 
UD  correct  according  to  the  authorities  generally  referred  to.  It 
vas  the  usage  of  the  antients  to  adopt  a  mural  croir  n,  (if  any),  on 
s  6gare  personifying  any  countrv,  province,  or  city,  forming  part- of 
so  empire  ;  while  the  adjunct  of  other  emblems  especially  belonging 
to  that  particular  country — as  the  harp  and  wolf  dog  to  Hibemia, 
onerringly  declares  its  individuality. 

"The  kingdoms  and  provinces  sculptured  in  bas  relief,  which 
sdomed  the  Atrium  of  the  Portico  of  Agrippa,  and  of  Neptune, 
Ctdjacent  to  the  Pantheon),  were  so  personified,  and  wore  the  mural 
<^rowo.  There  are  two  celebrated  bas  reliefs  in  the  Museum  at  Naples, 
where  the  provinces  are  similarlv  represented.  Also  in  the  Capitol 
may  be  found  another  bas  rejief.  The  Vatican  Museum  contains 
s  very  celebrated  statue.     It  is  intended  to  personify  Antiochia,  and 
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18  equally  turretted.  I  have  quoted  some  of  the  most  remarkable^ 
but  examples,  ad  inHmtum  might  be  cited.  The  statues  of  Cybele 
may  be  considered  the  origin  of  all  subsequent  impersonation  of 
nations,  countries,  provinces,  and  cities.  The  form  is  generallj 
that  of  a  female,  and  whether  as  a  statue  or  bust,  or  in  has  relief^ 
or  on  monies,  medals,  or  in  gems,  she  is  invariably  represented  with 
a  mural  crown,  though  they  sometimes  vary  in  shape.  With  regard 
to  modem  authorities,  I  name-  two  of  the  greatest  reputation. 
There  is  a  most  mijestic  figure  of  Italy,  by  Canova  in  the  sepulchral 
monument  to  Alfieri  in  the  Church  of  the  Santa  Croce  at  Florence. 
There  is  also  in  the  same  place,  a  statue  of  Italy  placed  over  the 
tomb  of  Dante  by  Bicci — a  Florentine  sculptor  of  great  eminenee* 
In  both  cases  Italy  is  pourtrayed  with  a  turretted  mural  crown,  not- 
withstanding that  Italy  has  her  own  peculiar  crown,  clb  remarkably 
distinct  from  all  others  as  is  that  of  Ireland,  Both  of  these  works 
are  situated  in  the  centre  of  Florence,  and  could  not  be  more  ex- 
posed to  the  criticism  of  artists  and  antiquarians.  I  believe  a  questiom 
never  arose  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  ancient  mural  crown,  and  the 
non-adoption  of  the  Italian.  Yet  ^  Italy  is  supposed  to  have  her 
special  affections  and  predilections,  and  to  be  no  less  jealous  of  her 
individuality  ;  but  in  art,  she  is  guided  by  art,  and  by  classic  usa^  : 
in  a  word  tne  mural  crown  has  a  far  more  classical,  solid,  and  im^o* 
sing  effect  in  sculpture  than  the  sharp-pointed  diadem,  which 
very  closely  resembles  the  modern  continental  coronets  of  counts 
and  marquises.  When  in  Ireland  I  made  a  minute  drawing  of  a  harp 
from  that  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  Trinity  CoUe^,  of  the 
authenticity  of  which  I  apprehend  there  cannot  be  a  doubt.  From 
this  it  was  my  intention  to  work  on  any  requisite  occasion,  its  form 
being  so  extremely  original  and  beautiful."* 

To  the  unquestionable  genius  displayed  in  the  desiga 
and  execution  of  this  magnificent  group,  Ho^an  owed  the 
honour,  which,  of  all  he  ever  won,  he  prized  the  most — 
that,  namely,  of  being  elected  a  member  of  the  Incorporat- 
ed Society,  or  Congregation,  as  they  call  it  in  Kome,  of 
the  Virtuosi  of  the  Pantheon.  This  society  was  founded 
in  the  year  1500,  in  the  Chapel  of  St.  Joseph,  in  the  Pan- 
theon, by.  a  canon  of  that  Church,  and  consists  of  forty-five 
members,  chosen  in  equal  numbers  amongst  the  most  emi- 
nent sculptors,  painters,  and  architects ;  the  Pope  himself 
being  the  head  of  the  society.  The  honour  of  being 
enrolled  among  the  Virtuosi,  is  the  greatest  an  artist  can 
enjoy.  It  was  a  distinction  never  dreamt  of,  nor  sought 
for,  by  Hogan  ;  great,  therefore,  was  his  delight  when  the 
Secretary,  an  Archbishop,  announced  to  him  by  letter, 
that  he  had  been  unanimously  elected,  not  a  black  bean 

*  This  important  letter,  which,  with  others  from  Hogan  to  Lord 
Cloncurry,  hereafter  quoted,  and  hitherto  unpublished,  we  owe  to 
the  kindness  of  W.  J.  Fitzpatrick,  Esq.,  author  of '<  Life  and  Times 
of  Cloncurry." 
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beif^atfainst  him  in  the  ballot.  His  diploma  was  pt^aented 
to  him  by  the  celebrated  Signor  Fabris,  the  personal  friend 
of  Gregory  XVI.,  and  afterwards  director  of  the  Vatican, 
nd  of  the  Museam  of  the  Capitol.  The  uniform  worn  by 
the  members  is  a  very  splenmd  one.  On  the  buttons  are 
represented  the  compass,  chiseU  and  pencil,  with  the 
oaotto,  ** Flarent  in  domo  Domim"  and  the  wearer  is 
atitled  to  carry  "  a  true  Toledo,  silver  mounted."  No 
Britjah  subject  had  ever  been  enrolled  amongst  the  mem- 
bers of  th^  most  select  society.  Our  countryman  also 
became  a  member,  under  equally  flattering  circumstances, 
(rf  the  Academy  of  8t,  Luke.* 

The  magnificent  group  which  had  gained  such  honour 
for  oar  countryman,  was  placed  by  him  for  exhibition,  in 
the  Royal  Exchange,  during  the  winter  months  of  1840, 
His  fame  had  preceded  him.  The  Boman  correspondent 
of  the  Freeman  s  Journal  ,t  had  faithfully  kept  the  artr 
loviDg  public  au  caurant  with  the  success  and  glorv  of 
oor  great  artist.  Not  only  was  this  latest  work  oi  his 
hands  praised  and  admired,  and  looked  on  almost  with 

*  The  Academy  of  St.  Luke  is  part  of  the  Roman  Uoiversity  of  Lsk 
Sapteoza,  of  which  it  is  in  fact  the  fine  arts  college,  and  a  portion  of 
the  llDiTersity  Palace  is  occupied  hy  its  model  gallery  and  lecture 
rooms.  The  professors  gratuitously  instruct  in  painting,  sculpture, 
vehitectore,  geometry,  perspective,  optics,  anatomy,  history,  my- 
tkology,  etc.  And  th^  premiums,  for  which  foreigners  of  every 
creed  and  colour  may  compete,  are  distributed  annually  in  the  great 
ludl  of  the  Capitol.  For  a  full  account  of  the  academy,  its  trea- 
snres  and  constitution,  see  Dr.  Donovan's  "  Rome  Ancient  and 
Modem.-     Vol.  III.,  p.  992. 

His  present  Holiness  Pius  IX.  has  shown  great  interest  in  the 
academy.  He  has  distributed  gold  medals  to  the  most  distinguished 
pfofiessorsj  and  increased  the  treasures  of  the  museum  by  some 
ntiuble  additions.  See  "Rome  and  its  Ruler,"  by  J.  F. 
Magaire,  Esq.,  M.P. 

t  We  hope  we  'are  not  breaking  fkith  in  mentioning  that  the  said 
correspondent  was. no  other  than  our  esteemed  friend,Martin  Haverty, 
£«q.,  author  of  "  Wanderings  in  Spain."  He  was  a  valued  friend  of 
Hogan,  and  was  worthy  of  the  friendship  of  the  great  artist,  whom 
h€  resembled  in  his  love  of  country  and  love  of  art.  It  is  touching 
to  find  many  entries  of  this  friend's  name  in  a  little  diary  in  tvhich 
the  artist  used  to  note  memoranda  on  his  manv  journeys.  To  this 
geotleman's  own  recollections  of  intercourse  with  his  noble  country- 
nan,  we  are  indebted  for  many  of  the  most  interesting  paragraphs  of 
tbii  paper. 
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veneration  by  the  crowds  who  visited  the  place  of  exhibition, 
but  the  artist  himself  had  almost  reason  to  complain  of 
the  personal  interest  excited  in  his  favour.  Invitations  to 
viceregal  banquets,  and  the  continual  re-appearance  of 
"  couriers  booted  and  spurred,  sweating  with  dispatch  from 
the  castle/'  together  with  similar  attentions  paid  to  him  by 
other  distinguished  officiab,  nearly  wore  out  our  quiet- 
loving  artist.  He  used  to  complain  of  all  it  cost  him  on 
these  occasions  for  car  hire,  and  other  expenses,  and  con- 
cluded at  last  with  a  very  hearty  wish,  '*  that  they  would 
send  him,  instead  of  a  polite  invitation,  a  ready  boiled  or 
roasted  turkey,  which  he  mirfit  eat  at  home  in  peace,  with 
a  pleasant  friend  or  two."  The  only  consolation  he  had, 
was  the  honest  pride  he  felt  in  appearing  among  the  great 
ones,  in  the  full  costume  of  the  virtuosi  of  the  Pantheon, 
which  was  more  than  any  other  bolm  British  subject  could 
do.  Here  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  to  his  sister,  dated 
December  8th,  1840.  It  is  extremely  characteristic  of  the 
man: — 

<*  I  am  become  almost  desperate  when  I  think  of  three  or  four 
things  which  annoy  me  even  in  my  sleep.  There  is  my  dearest  father 
very  ill — my  dear  Cornelia  crying  in  my  ears,  venile,  venite,  and  near 
her,  partorenia;  my  child,  crying  papa,  papa — mia  carafigliaJ — 
my  works  and  engagements  in  Kome  buzz  in  my  ears—come  and 
finish  roe  or  you  will  lose  your  reputation  •  and  my  own  breast  tells 
me,  leave  this  country,  you  are  nut  born  foe  their  dinner  and  gross 
supper  parties;  my  heart  within  me  beats  for  quiet,  solitude,  and 
study, — e  piu  di  tutto,  iny  dearest,  dearest  old  father,  according  to 
your  letter,  on  his  last  legs.  In  a  word,  I  am  become  frantic  because 
I  cannot  be  with  you  all,  see  you  all,  direct  you  all  at  the  same 
moment.  And  to  crown  the  matter,  can  hear  nothing  from  Carlo w 
about  the  Doyle  affair." 

The  matter  last  alluded  to,  was  a  cruel  vexation.  In 
the  midst  of  the  admiration  excited  by  his  beautiful  group, 
Ho^n  was  sadly  worried  by  the  incapacity,  or  neglect,  of 
the  Doyle  Committee,  to  keep  to  their  agreement  with  him. 
As  Hogan  had  reason  to  complain  of  similar  grievances  on 
other  occasions,  we  shall  give  some  passages  of  the  history 
of  this  transaction,  as  a  specimen  of  what  he  had  now  and 
then  to  suffer. 

When  the  order  for  Dr.  Doyle's  monument  was  given,  in 
April,  1837,  Hogan  remarked  that  '*They  can  or  will  not 
give  more  than  £1,000,  but  I  believe  they  intend  to  defray 
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expense  of  fireight,  Ac.,  &c"  An  instalment  of  £300  was 
piid  on  that  occasion,  and  an  agreemoDt  entered  into  to 
par  liim  £200  more  on  completion  of  the  model,  and 
tite  remaining  £500  when  the  group  should  be  finished, 
tod  placed  in  Carlow  Cathedral.  The  model  was  finished, 
ind  the  work  far  advanced,  when  Hogan,  fifteen  months  after 
tiie  first  date,  complained  that  no  second  instalment  had 
uriTed,  although  he  had  applied  for  it  by  letter.  On  this 
occasion  he  made  the  following  remark:  ^*  They  do  things 
d— d  slovenly  in  Ireland,  particularly  in  a  public  work, 
all  being  equally  complicated,  each  of  the  Committee  indi- 
Tidaally  thinks  it  is  not  his  business,  and  naturally  leaves 
it  to  another,  thereby  leaving  the  poor  artist  to  the  mercy 
of  wind  and  waves,"  Six  different  times  he  applied  to 
the  Gonunittee — no  longer  mentioned  as  **  the  Doyle  Com- 
mittee," but  "  the  base  Committee" — without  receiving  even 
a&  answer,  and  more  than  two  years  after  the  first  promise, 
no  money  had  arrived.  Torlonia  advanced  200  crowns  to 
go  on  with  the  group.  At  last  in  his  distress  and  perplexity, 
the  group  being  finished  and  ready  for  shipment,  Uogan 
wrote  to  Lord  Cloncurry,  whom  he  supposed  to  have  infiu- 
enee  with  the  authorities,  stating  the  terms  of  agreement 
which  had  been  entered  into,  and  the  non-observance  of 
which,  he  says,  "  well-nigh  tends  to  overwhelm  me  with 
disaster."  Lord  Cloncurry,  in  his  reply,  lamented  "  the 
very  shameful  and  unfeeling  treatment"  which  Hogan  had 
to  complain  of,  and  added,  **  My  countrymen,  warm  and 
generous  in  their  feelings,  are  bad  calculators,  and  1  fear, 
often  name  what  they  cannot  afterwards  perform.  You 
aeem  to  have  been  the  victim  of  their  want  of  principle, 
uid  I  am  sorry  and  ashamed  for  it."*  His  lordship,  however, 
who  on  all  occasions,  proved  himself  so  good  a  friend  to 
Hogan,  had  not  power,  it  would  appear,  at  this  time,  to 
help  the  artist  as  he  desired.  The  remittance  not  appearing, 
the  artist  became  nearly  frantic :  spoke  (in  private  only)  cf 
taking  an  action  **  against  half  a  dozen  of  the  swindling  and 
anprincipled  scoundrels.  I  shall  give  it  notoriety,*'  he  says, 
*•  as  I  have  very  little  to  expect  in  the  way  of  patronage 
from  the  present  race  of  Irishmen ;  a  dinner  or  feedy  either 
public  or  private,  being  the  very  summit  of  their  glory'* 

•  See  Life  and  Times  of  Cloncurry :  by  W.  J.  Fitzpatrick. 
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Endless,  indeed,  was  the  torment  caused  to  the  artist  bv 
this  affair.  The  fault,  we  rather  think,  lay  not  so  much 
with  the  Committee,  who  only  engaged  to  pay  what  they 
had  not  in  their  possession,  as  witn  the  Irish  gentlemen, 
who  took  several  years  to  send  in  the  subscriptions  so 
liberally  promised.  When  the  account  was  finally  settled, 
we  cannot  say  just  at  this  moment,  but  we  know  that  in 
1843,  six  years  after  the  Commission  was  given,  £420 
remained  still  due  to  Hogan.  And  in  addition  we  have  the 
poor  artist's  own  assertion,  that,  "  The  price  of  the  Doyle 
monument  only  left  him  about  £1  a  week  for  his  own 
time !"  The  one  item  alone  of  insurance,  which  Hogan 
expected  would  have  been  allowed  for,  amounted  to  nearly 
thirty  pounds. 

However,  he  did  not  return  to  Rome  without  a  triumph, 
which  consoled  him  for  these  annoyances.  It  was  decided 
in  high  quarters,  that  without  opening  the  subject  for  com- 
petition, the  commission  for  a  Statue  of  Mr.  Dmmmond 
should  be  given  to  Hogan.  In  a  few  days  aft;er  the  above 
date,  the  sSfair  was  decided ;  and  what  was  best  of  all,  and 
a  rare  thing  indeed  in  Hogan's  experience,  the  terms  offered 
were  most  liberal :  £500  in  hand ;  £200  to  be  paid  in  Rome 
when  the  work  should  be  modelled  and  cast ;  and  the  re- 
maining £600  on  the  arrival  of  the  statue  in  Dublin,  without 
any  expense  to  the  Sculptor,  of  freight,  insurance,  pedestal, 
etc.   The  terms  were  kept  to  the  letter ;  and  for  this  piece  of 

Sod  fortune  we  are  quite  certain  he  was  indebted  to  Lord 
orpeth — "The  gentle  and  unassuminff  Lord  Morpeth, 
whom  I  may  lawfully  call  the  king  of  Ireland."  This  noble- 
man has  ever  been  a  true  friend  to  Homn.  The  artist  has 
often  been  heard  to  speak  with  grateful  acknowledgment  of 
the  kindness  he  received  from  that  quarter.  He  had  no 
love  for  aristocrats,  very  much  the  contrary.  He  loved 
the  aristocracy  of  talent,  he  said,  and  of  goodness, 
and  to  such  a  class  Lord  Morpeth  belonged.  The  following 
remarks  are  interesting :  they  refer  to  what  took  place  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Drummond  Committee : — 

"  Committees  in  general  are  dilatory  ftnd  difficult  to  please ;  we  all 
know  that.  Lord  Morpeth  at  the  head  of  them  met  on  Monday 
to  inspect  my  models  of  Druramond's  monument.  The  bust  they 
seem  all  to  agfree  upon  as  like,  with  the  exception  that  I  have  enno- 
bled his  character  too  much — which  in  their  presence  I  brought 
down  to  its  proper  standard  by  a  few  touches  from  me,  in  a  twinkling* 
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tQfihffir  greal  surpriBe.  HU  Lordship  then  expressed  before  me 
lod  committee^  that  the  model  for  the  single  figure  before  them  at 
tb&t  moment,  was  too  graceful  and  too  eloquent  for  the  character  of 
Dmmmond — a  fault  pur  troppo  complimentarj  to  me.  You  must 
therefore  infer,  dear  Bess,  that  I  am  a  century  or  two  before  my  time 
ii  this  hnedetio  paese  anaora.  Thej  are  to  meet  next  1^ hursday  at 
three  o'clock,  to  see  that  my  productions  are  a  little  more  to  the  taste 
of  Ireland,  fossia  piu  mUgare),  upon  which  occasion  I  trust  the  affair 
win  bej&tto.** 

The  colossal  figure  of  Draminond  was  finished  early  in 
1843.  But  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Cloncorry  the  artist  says, 
'*  I  shall  detain  it  in  my  studio  until  spring  —particularly 
as  it  causes — even  in  Rome — somewhat  of  a  sensation,  alike 
for  the  spirit  of  the  execution^  and  for  the  sentiment  which 
it  breathes." 

Betuming  this  time  by  London,  Hogan  found  his  old 
friend  Scottowe  ''turned  quite  an  Englishman/'  and  Maclise 
he  seems  to  conclude,  has  taken  the  same  line  completely  ; 
those  Irish  boys  were  wise  no  doubt  in  their  generation. 
Of  Maclise  he  made  the  remark  several  years,  before  on 
seeing  him  and  his  works  in  London,  that  he  is  ''  making 
lots  of  money  apparently — is  without  doubt  clever — but 
not  in  the  grand  style ;  he  studies  Wilkie  and  the  Dutch 
fichooL" 

Immediately  after  his  arrival  in  Rome,  we  find  Hogan 
hard  at  work  on  several  extensive  commissions  This  of 
Dmmmond's  colossal ; — Mr.  Crawford's  statue,  on  which 
he  worked  con  amare,  for  he  had  both  esteem  and  afiection 
for  that  worthy  citizen ; — a  splendid  monument,  typifying 
the  r^urrection,  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Beamish,  another 
distinguished  Corkman ; — a  beautiful  relievo  to  the  memory 
of  Miss  Farrell,  in  which  the  principal  figure  reminds  one  of 
a  sketch  for  an  Etruscan  Vase — so  easy,ffraceftil  and  fiowing 
Bie  the  outlines  of  face  and  figure ; — a  oasso  relievo  of  the 
Xatirity ,  for  Mrs.  Ball,  Loretto  Convent ; — another  relievo 
commissioned  by  J.Maher,M.  P. — busts  for  Lord  Berehaven, 
and  Mrs.  Aikenhead  of  the  sisters  of  charity ; — a  group  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  and  St.  Stanislaus  for  the  convent  of 
Villa  Lante ; — and  lastly.  Lord  Cloncurry's  Hibemia. 

This  last  named,  though  one  of  Hogan's  most  admired  ideal 
works,must  be  dismissed  here  without  a  word  of  description* 
It  is  well  known  in  Ireland,  having  occupied  a  prominent 
position  in  the  Exhibition  of  1853.  In  the  letter  to  Lord 
Cloncurry  last  quoted  dluding  to  this  great  work  then  in 
progress,  Hogan  writes : — 
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'•  I  have  purchaned  a  block  of  marble  for  your  figure  of  Uibemia« 
80  transparent  and  immaculate  that  one  could  almost  see  through  it 
from  one  side  to  the  other.  I  have  been  informed  by  many  artists 
that  a  block  superior  to  it  never  entered  Rome.  I  have  men  rough- 
ing out  Drummond's  figure,  the  marble  of  which  promises  well,  and 
am  at  present  modelling  the  colossal  statue  to  the  memory  of  Mr. 
Crawford,  after  which  I  commence  instanter  our  beloved  Erin.** 

Writing  to  the  sculptor,  and  alluding  to  his  intended 
visit  to  Rome  the  noble  Lord  says,  "  we  shall  have  no  shuffl- 
ing in  my  commission  if  I  like  the  model ;"  and  on  his  visit 
to  the  Irish  artist's  studio  soon  after,  he  liked  the  model  so 
well,  that  in  addition  to  the  sum  he  had  engaged  to  pay,  he 
presented  him  with  a  free  gift  of  fifty  dollars.  Later 
we  find  Lord  Cloncurry  directing  Hogan  to  erect  in  the 
church  of  St.  Isidore,  a  suitable  monument  to  the  memory 
of  the  esteemed  and  accomplished  daughter  of  John  Philpot 
Curran,  who  had  lately  died  at  Home.  Indeed,  this  worthy- 
nobleman  seems  to  have  been  ever  on  the  look  out  for  some 
means  of  doing  good  service  to  the  great  artist  who  had 
so  immortalised  him,  in  the  beautiful  group  of  Hibernia 
and  Cloncurry.  He  sent  the  sculptor  £20  to  defray  expenses 
of  removal  of  group  to  the  Exhibition  building  in  1853  ; 
and  it  is  well  known  that  he  plainly  signified  to  Hogan,  his 
intention  of  having  the  magnificent  Hibernia  erected  on  a 
pedestal,  and  placed  over  his  tomb,  under  the  direction  of 
his  esteemed  friend  the  artist,  who  should  receive  £300  for 
carrying  his  wishes  into  effect.  StiU  further  evidences  of 
Lord  Cloncurry's  interest  in  the  well  being  and  honour  of 
his  distinguished  countryman,  shall  be  noticed  as  we  pro- 
ceed. 

We  must  pass  over  many  interesting  details  to  come 
to  one  of  Hogan's  great  works : — the  colossal  statue  of 
O'Connell.  It  was  a  time  of  considerable  excitement  in 
Ireland,  when  the  Repeal  Association,  in  a  moment  of  en- 
thusiasm, determined  that  a  full-length  colossal  statue  of 
the  Liberatar,  should  be  executed  by  Hogan,  who  was  then 
in  Dublin.  On  the  28th  August,  1843,  llogan  writes  that 
he  is  busy  making  a  small  model  for  that  great  work,  which 
is  to  be  eight  feet  in  height — the  size  was  afterwards  in- 
creased to  ten  feet.  It  was  too  busy  a  moment  in  the 
Liberator's  life  for  an  artist  to  expect  to  catch  him  easily  for 
so  tame  an  affair  as  a  sitting ;  and  accordingly  we  find 
Hogan  delayed  three  weeks  iii  Dublin,  waiting  in  vain  for 
an  opportunity  of  modelling  the  bust.     The  Agitator  was 
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ilwtys  on  the  move.  The  artist,  however,  made  the  most 
of  bis  opportunities.  After  referring  to  a  meeting  with  the 
fob-committee,  Hogan  writes,  28th  August,  1843: — 

**  I  have  been  also  a  g^est  at  a  dinner  given  by  Sir  John  Power, 
fire  mtles  oat  of  Dublin,  and  was  placed  in  a  position  at  table,  for 
tile  eipress  porpose  of  seeing  and  studying  the  head  and  expression 
of  oar  great  Liberator,  on  wnicb,  ever  and  anon,  I  glanced,  during 
thit  night,  an  eagle's  eye.  His  mouth  and  ehin  are  really  beautiful, 
bat  bis  eyes  are  small — the  form  of  the  face,  on  account  of  his  age 
and  morbid  flesh,  is  by  no  means  favourable  for  a  sculptor.  Yet,  on 
the  vhole«  if  he  can  be  prevailed  upon  to  sit  for  me,  I  am  confident 
of  success,  and  of  making  a  most  perfect  likeness  ;  which  I  umst  in 
fiuxiour  say  has  never  yet  been  accomplished/* 

And  then  the  artist  was  with  O'Connell  at  Mullaghmast. 
What  a  study  !  The  ^eat  leader,  with  a  nation  at  his  beck, 
and  a  whole  portentous  future  before  him.  In  a  little  diary 
B.ogm  writes  that  he  started  for  Mullaghmast  on  Sunday, 
1st  October,  1843,  accompanied  by  certain  members  of  the 
Repeal  party,  and  arrived  in  Dublin  about  four  o'clock  on 
Monday  morning — travelling  by  **  coach  and  four  greys." 
Of  what  had  happened  in  the  interim  there  is  no  note 
whatever.  But  history  records  that  "  through  the  aid  of 
MacManuB,  the  Irish  artist, n;^  have  obtained  the  Iriph  cap ;" 
tnd  that  the  form  of  the  said  **  people's  cap,  is  that  of  the 
old  Milesian  crown,  to  which  is  added  a  wreath  of  shani- 
pocks,  interwoven  with  a  white  band,  etc.,  etc." — and  that 
it  was  det^Toined  that  O'Connell  should  be  "crowred"  with 
this  cap — and  that  O'Connell  said  that  he  would  not  wear 
it,  nnless  Hogan  put  it  on — and  that  Hogan,  being  present 
at  the  meeting,  was  fain  obliged  to  place  it  on  the  Libera- 
tor's head. 

The  excitem^it  which  followed  this  famous  meeting 
seems  to  have  made  the  peace-loving  artist  a  little  nervous : 
especially  after  the  Clontarf  proclamation  he  seems  to  have 
heai  apprehensive  that  the  proceeding;  above  alluded  to 
might  be  the  cause  of  trouble  to  himself.  There  may  have 
beaiBomegroundsfor uneasiness.  Weknow,atall events, that 
he  was  always  under  the  impression  that  good  service  had 
been  done  him,  at  this  time,  by  a  friend  in  high  quaiters, 
who  drew  bis  pen  over  Hogan's  name,  when  it  appeared  in 
the  list  of  proscribed — knowing  very  well,  he  said,  what 
business  brought  the  artist  to  that  meeting.  Hogan  had  a 
great  respect  and  sincere  admiration  for  O'Connell ;  but 
37 
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popular  tumults,  and  all  politioal  commotions,  were  Uio- 
roughly  distasteful  to  him.  It  would  have  been  almost  a 
comical  thing  (if  one  could  overlook  the  consequences),  to  see 
the  shy,  almost  timid,  artist  sentenced  to  durance  vile,  on 
accusation  of  having  sought  to  disturb  the  public  peace. 
Hogan,  however,  got  safe  to  Rome ;  and  whue  advancing 
many  other  works,  occupied  himself  modelling  the  gigantic 
O'Connell.  As  soon  as  the  model  was  completed,  he  under- 
took a  journey  to  the  famous  marble  quarries  at  Saravezza : 
here  is  his  own  account : — 

*'  I  have  been  last  month  at  the  caves  of  Saravezza^about  250  miles 
from  Rome,  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  a  block  of  statuary  marble 
for  my  /rfo/y  our  illuitrioas  Liberator,  I  have  not  done  yet  with 
that  locality,  as  I  have  to  return  shortly  to  examine  the  block,  pre- 
vious to  its  shipment  for  the  Eternal  City,  because  I  intend  to  have 
the  marble  of  his  colossal  statue  immaculate^  to  resemble  more 
closely  his  own  pure  and  noble  heart.'* 

And  in  a  letter  dated  about  a  month  later,  we  read  : — 

*'  I  have  be«n  at  the  caves  of  Sarave«aa  again,  and  have  purchased 
a  magnificent  block  of  that  costly  marble  for  my  Idol's  colossal.  I 
expect  it  here  shortly;  and  shall  work  on  it  con  amorn** 

It  was  indeed  a  magnificent  block,  of  an  immense 
grosezza :  and  Hogan  has  told  how,  the  moment  be  saw 
it  on  the  mountain  side,  he  waa  able  to  perceive  within  the 
rough  contour  of  the  huge  mass,  his  intended  colosaal  figure 
of  the  Liberator.  It  seemed  as  if  concealed  from  all  eyes 
but  his  own,  within  the  vast  block,  just  hewn  from  the 
bowels  of  the  mountain,  ^hen  purgatOt  that  is,  cleaned 
from  the  worthless  portions,  it  was  shipped  for  Borne.  The 
immense  mass  was  dragged  from  the  Ripa  Grande,  on 
the  Tiber,  through  the  city  by  a  long  train  of  oxen,  and 
representations  were  actually  made  to  Hogan  about  tfa^ 
danger  of  injuring  the  stareets,  by  dragging  over  them  so 
weighty  a  mass.  Hogan  had  to  make  an  addition  to  his 
studio,  to  enable  him  to  execute  this  statue ;  betook  another 
adjoining  apartment  of  Canova's  range  of  studii,  broke 
open  a  door  between  it  and  his  old  qoarters,  and  had  to  make 
a  breach  in  the  outer  wall  to  get  in  the  gigantic  block. 

The  progress  of  the  work  was  watched  with  groat  interest, 
both  by  Hogan's  friends  and  bv  the  lovers  ot  art,  at  that 
time  sojourning  in  the  oity  of  arts.  The  correspondent 
of  the  Art  Journal,  taking  notes,  which  indeed  may  be  truly 
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c&Ued  notes  of  admiration,  of  tho  Hiberuia  just  finished, 
alludes  to  the  O'Connell,  "  a  grand  figure/*  then  in  pro- 
gress ;  testifies  that  the  Ukeness  is  striking,  and  that  "  as  a 
work  of  art,  it  will  add  much  to  the  artist's  fame."  The 
Reriewer  then  goes  on  to  say,  that,  **  The  marble,  for  its 
size,  is  of  moat  extraordinary  qaality  ;  its  colour  is  beautiful, 
and  without  a  speck,  and  so  hard,  that,  as  they  chisel  it,  it 
nogs  like  a  bell." 

And  here  is  the  testimony  of  one  who,  though  he  loved 
not  the  hero,  mast  for  all  that  do  ample  justice  to  this  tri- 
umph of  art : — 

"John  Hogan's  colossal  statue  of  O'Connell  is  in  a  similar  state  of 
forwardnens.  This  tremendoas  figure,  twelve  feet  in  vertical  height, 
etrftd  from  »  sp<ytiass  block  of  white  Saravezza  marble  produces  an 
affect  (apite  of  every  remipiaicenoe  connected  with  the  individual  re- 
presented) of  unmixed  and  unaifected  grnodeur.  Dignltj  of  attitude, 
eoDSciousness  of  power^  and  indomitable  energy  are  in  the  extended 
arm  and  protruded  leg  of  the  orator.  There  is  a  slight  shadow  of 
iadness  with  a  half  supressed  twinkle  of  roguery  perceptible  in  the 
counteDanc39-  It  is  the  very  image  of  the  man.  The  gigantic  folds 
cf  the  broadly  (lung  mantle  are  in  the  boldest  style  of  masterly  art, 
and  there  stands  no  pedestal  in  the  British  Islands  bearing  a  statue  in 
marble  of  such  dimensions  at  all  approaching  the  merit  or  this  work, 
m  production  of  unmistakeable  native  genius  which  is  understood  to 
be  ordered  by  the  managers  of  Conciliation  Hall.  If  they  thus  ex- 
pended all  the  funds  levied  from  the  duped  multitude  none  would 
cavil  at  their  extortion,  for  when  all  the  brawlers  will  be  silent  in 
tbeir  graves  and  the  follies  of  the  present  hour  forgotten,  this  proud 
monument  of  well  directed  patriotism  will  yet  gladden  the  eyes  of 
millions.*'* 

There  is  no  denying  that  this  magnificent  work,  portrait 
and  ideal  at  once,  was  greeted  with  its  meed  of  admiration, 
when  Hogan  brought  it  over  to  his  native  land.  Never- 
theless, not  knowing  perhaps  what  to  do  with  so  ffreat  a 
treasure,  they  stowed  it  away  into  the  obscurity  of  the  now 
walled  up  Hall  of  the  Royal  Exchange — a  proceeding  some- 
what like  enshrining  the  Portland  vase  in  one's  dingy  back 
Kntry.  The  civic  magnates  ining  and  outing  during  office 
nrs,  and  the  worried  clerks  of  the  Paving  ^oard  in  their 
reluctant  morning  entrance,  and  hurried  evening  retreat, 
may  cast  a  glance  that  way,  with  a  feeling,  more  or  less 
appredatoiy  of  art  or  patriotism.  But  the  mass  of  the 
Dnblin  population  never  have  their  eyes  rejoiced  by  so  fine 

*  **  Facts  and  figures  from  Italy,*'  by  Don  Jeremy  Savonarola. 
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a  sight ;  neither,  if  they  do  know  anything  of  the  existence, 
or  local  habitation  of  that  great  colossal,  is  it  otherwise 
than  in  a  traditionary  sort  of  way.  If  Hogan,  however, 
had  forgot  his  hero,  and  his  people,  and  had  thonfi;ht  only 
of  gratifying  personal,  not  to  say  artistic  vanity,  ne  could 
not  have  managed  better  than  to  select  iust  that  situation 
for  his  two  beautiful  works.  O'Connell  and  Drummond  stand 
in  company  with  productions  of  the  chisels  of  Smith  and 
Chantrey.  The  Englishman's  *'  Grattan"  is  thurst  into  a 
comer,  and  looks  more  dead  than  alive — with  hollow  eyes, 
passionless  attitude,  a  cold  unmeaning  hand  laid  flat  upon 
a  parchment,  and  a  heavy,  rip^id,  folded  cloak,  needlessly 
weighing  him  down.  The  figure  of  "  Lucas"  is  full  of 
animation,  but  it  is  the  animation  of  the  dancing  Dervis — 
the  face  is  puckered  and  wrinkled  with  excitement,  the  veins 
start  out  of  the  hands,  every  button  is  accurate,  every  ruffle 
is  "  made  up"  in  the  nicest  style,  and  the  whole  figure  is 
poised,  with  wonderful  adroitness,  on  three  toes.*  How 
different  the  two  stately,  noble,  life-like  figures  in  the  op- 
posite dark  corners !  The  grand  sweep  of  O'Connell's  arm, 
the  nervous  energetic  retenue  of  Drummond's  action,  are 
testimony  enough  of  Hogan's  genius  and  success. 

It  is  we  think  rather  generalTy  believed,  that  this  colossal 
figure  of  O'ConneU  was  not  paid  for.  The  impression  is 
unfounded,  in  one  sense.  The  statue  was  paid  for  accord- 
ing to  the  bond.  Hogan  received  £1,600  for  the  commis- 
sion. The  price  commonly  received  by  English  artists  for 
a  colossal  figure  is  £2,000.  As  people  here  seem  to  have 
no  idea  whatever  of  the  enormous  expenses  a  sculptor  has 
to  undergo  in  bringing  a  work  of  the  chisel  to  perfection, 
we  shall  give  the  items  of  expenditure  incurred  by  Hogan, 
before  that  great  colossus  was  placed,  a  perfect  work  of  art, 
in  the  place  of  its  (we  should  still  hope,  temporary)  desti- 


•  A  writer  in  the  The  Citizen  (Dec.  1840),  makes  the  following 
excellent  remarks  when  alluding  to  this  statue: — *<  Its  defects  belong 
to  the  style  which  was  then  in  vogue  everywhere,  but  especially  in 
France  ;  its  merits  are  the  sculptor's  own.  It  was  daring  enough  in 
a  mere  Irishman,  to  think  of  modelling  a  statue  at  all ;  but  had 
Smith  been  guilty  of  the  further  insolence  of  forming  a  design  upon 
his  own  pure  ideas  of  what  sculpture  ought  to  be,  he  kn«w  that  bo 
probably  would  have  been  openly  reviled  and  scoffed  down." 
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naUon.  The  items  are  found  in  Hogan's  book  of  receipts 
and  expenditure,  a  book  kept  with  a  regalarity  and  neatness 
worthy  of  a  merchant  s  office. 

$.    b. 

1845. 8th  July. — The  marble,  including  the  carriage  to 

Rome,  cost               .••            •>.             ..•             ••«  688    5 

lOth  Angiist  to  5th  April,   1846.— ^Labour  in  roughing 

out  the  block             ...             ...             .,.             •••  422  23 

1846,  February  Utb  April Finer  Work  on  the  sUtue  208  1 1 

February  10th.— Work  on  Plinth                 ...             ...  25  24 


Scudi  1543  64 
which  is  nearly  £350 
Expenses^  Freight  and  Insurance  £147  8s.  8d.  in  all  about  £500 

Recbiybd. 

1843.  3rd  October    ...  £250  0  0 

ISth  Do 150  0  0 

1845,  Feb.   13th        ...  500  0  0 

1846,  3rd  Nov 700  0  0  for  balance  due  in  full. 


£1600    0     0 

When  we  consider  therefore  that  this  figure  of  the  Liber- 
ator cost  the  artist  two  journeys  from  Rome  to  Ireland,  one 
for  the  purpose  of  making  the  model,  the  other  for  placing 
the  figure — two  journeys  to  the  caves  of  Saravezza,  repre- 
senting about  a  thousand  miles,  without  aid  of  railway — 
an  increased  rent  of  studio — and  his  own  labour  of  nearly 
three  years,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  net  profit  of  the 
commission  can  hardly  have  paid  for  bread  for  his  family, 
while  the  work  was  in  progress.  We  in  Ireland  think  it  a 
great  thing  to  ^ve  some  hundreds  of  pounds  for  a  statue.  Let 
ns  reflect  a  little  on  what  it  costs  to  create  such,  out  of  a  rude 
block,  hewn  from  the  mountain  side.  Hogan  seldom  calcu- 
lated nicely  in  his  own  favour.  He  set  to  work  in  a  generous 
fashion>  sparing  no  expense.  His  good  fortune  in  these 
splendid  blocks  of  marble,  which  should  rather  we  think  be 
put  down  to  the  account  of  his  ^  extreme  care  and  scrutiny, 
was  the  wonder  and  envy  of  other  artists.  Dannecker  s 
Ariadne  is  speckled  over,  as  some  one  says,  like  a  Stilton 
cheese  :  Canova's  Venus  has  a  black  line  across  the  bosom  ; 
many  of  Thorwaldsen's  statues  are  in  a  bluish  grey  marble, 
which  gives  them,  we  are  told,  a  chilly,  frost-bitten  air. 
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But  the  material  Hogan  worked  in  is  immaculate  indeed. 
Findingtbattheenormons  block  for  O'Connell  would  admit  of 
it,  the  artist  cut  the  figure  fully  two  feet  higher  than  was 
proposed.  Certain  friends  of  his,  knowing  well  thot  every 
additional  inch,  cost  something  in  the  material  itself,  as 
well  as  in  the  workmanship,  wished  him  to  represent  this 
fact.  In  what  form  the  application  was  made  for  additional 
payment  we  are  not  aware,  but  it  was  completely  uneuccess- 
iul.  It  was  not  inserted  in  the  *'  bond '  that  the  figure 
should  be  enlarged,  consequently  the  fact  of  its  being  so 
was  ignored  in  the  settlement.  Famine  times  had  come 
too,  and  disposable  resources  were  needed  for  other  calls. 

To  show  what  a  centre  of  attraction,  to  Irishmen  as  wdl 
as  foreigners,  Hogan *8  studio  had  now  become,  we  take  a  fine 
passage  from  a  work  already  quoted . — * 

"The  rumoured  demise  of  Mr.  0*CoDnell  raised  a  slight   rip- 
ple on  the  surface   of  society  here,  and  the  principal  effect  was  to 
attract  visitors  to  Hogan's  studio,  for  a  glance  at  the  colossal  model 
of  the  statue,  now  placed  in  the   Dublin  Exchange.     The  locale 
which   forms   this  sculptor's  workshop,   (once  tenanted  by  Ganova) 
presents  just  now  what  may  be  termed  a  sort  of  Hibernian  Walhalla. 
There  standa  the  sainted  effigy  of  the  late  Bishop  Doyle,  imploring 
divine  mercy  on  a  suppliant  figure  of  ill  treated  £rin|  the  right  of 
whose  children  to  legalized  relief  he  argued  in  vain ;  the  voice  of 
hollow  turbulence,  alas  I  prevailed  over  the  honest  accents  of  him 
whose  crosier  whilom    swayed     **  Kildare's  holy  shrine." — There 
stands  the  statue  of  Drummond,  who  first  directed  the  energies  of 
Dublin  Castle  to  the  amelioration  of  the  neglected  peasantry.  There 
beams   the  mild  and   kindly  countenance  of  Archbishop   Murray, 
ever  averse  to  ecclesiastical  strife,  and  the  unseemly  exhibitions  of 
political  chnrchmen.     Again  the  allegoric  figure  of  Erin  clasps  iti 
fond   embrace  the   bust   of  her  aged  patriot,  Oloncurry.     Close  at 
hand,  in  a  spaoious  monumental  basrelief.  Bishop  Brinkley,  of  Oinyoe, 
rests  one  hand  on  the  celestial'  globe,  while  with  the  other  he  turoa 
over  the  pages  of  holy  writ.     From  another  quarter  the  bust   of 
Father  Mathew  looks  forth  redolent  of  Christian  philanthropy  ;  on 
the  same  shelf  is  seen  the  mirthful  brow  of  Father  Prout.    Totn 
Steele  himMlf  has  a  niche  in  this  Irish  temple  of  celebrity,  and  truly 
Bomehow,the  cranivM"  of  the  "  head  pacificator,"  seems  identified  with 
the  reading   of  the  riot  act.      The  late  venerable  Mr.  Beamish,  of 
Cork,  as  well  as  his   meritorious  partner,  William  Crawford,  both 
models  to  any  mercantile  community,  have  their  representatives  here, 
with  several  Murphies  from  that  city,  worthy  men  and  knowledgable 
in  their  generation     •     •     ■     Just  at  present,  the  sculptor  is  en^ 
gaged  on  a  vast  design,  a  sepulchral  alto-relievo  to  the  memory  of 
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the  kle  Peter  Pbrceil,  the  lameoted  founder  of  the  Irish 
Agricaltttr&l  Societies,  who  gave  for  the  first  timey  a  practical 
direction  to  the  spirit  of  association,  long  applied  in  Ireland  to  mere 
moooshiDe  purposes,  or  the  selfish  aggrandisetnetit  of  individual 
inhitions.  The  form  of  the  deceased  worthy  is  accurately,  yet 
iMIy  ponrtrayed.  lie  has  fallen  in  the  midst  of  his  favorite  pursuits. 
The  pk>Qgb  is  alongside  the  body  of  the  departed  husbandman  j  A 
d»pherd*s  dog  guarding  his  feet,  while  the  genius  of  agriculture 
cromned  with  ears  of  corn,  presents  a  palm  branch  from  above  tu  the 
Totsry  of  food-creating  industry." 

As  the  original  casta  of  their  works  are  always  preserved 
by  ScolptorSy  their  studii  are  generally  places  of  consi- 
derable interest.  In  Borne  they  are  the  common  resort  of 
aQ  trayellers,  literary  people,  and  persons  of  taste.  Not 
much  introduction  is  required,  as  respectable  persons  on 
presenting  their  cards  are  invariably  admitted,  the  privilege 
being  but  rarely  abused  by  idlers.  If  the  artist  himself 
be  not  occupied  with  his  4iving  models  or  sitters,  he 
generally  receives  his  visitors,  and  either  accompanies 
them  or,  at  least,  gives  them  perfect  liberty  to  inspect  his 
works.  Among  the  visitors  at  Hogans  studio  were 
oilea  to  be  seen  a  group  of  Irish  students,  from  the  cele- 
brated National  Franciscan  CoUe^e  of  St.  Isidoro,  or  from 
the  Irish  Augustinian  House  of  Santa  Maria  in  Fosterula ; 
or  of  Irish  Dominicans  from  San  CTlemente.  Students 
from  the  Irish  Secular  College  of  St.  Agatha  also  found 
an  occasional  moment  from  their  harder  application  to 
drop  into  their  countryman's  studio,  where  the  majestic 
figure  of  a  Dr.  Doyle,  or  of  an  O'Connell,  or  a  beauteous 
representation  in  allegorv  of  their  beloved  country,  or  the 
bast  of  a  Mathew,  or  a  Mac  Namara,  or  of  some  countryman 
whose  name  was  familiar,  met  their  eyes.  His  Grace  the 
Most  Rev.  Dr.  CuUen,  when  President  of  the  Irish  College, 
which  attsuned  so  high  a  character  and  so  important  a 
position  under  his  fostering  care,  sometimes  endeavoured 
to  steal  a  moment  from  his  arduous  duties  to  look  in  at 
Hogan's  studio,  and  all  the  Irish  prelates  and  clergy  in 
their  visits  to  the  Threshold  of  the  Apostles,  the  centre  of 
Christianity  and  of  art,  honored  the  Irish  artist's  studio 
with  more  than  a  passing  glance.  Among  the  distin- 
guished Irish  Bcclesiastics  who  did  not  confine  themselves 
to  the  friendly  visit  and  the  respectful  salutation,  but  who 
endeavoured  besides  to  encourage  native  art  by  whatever 
amount  of  patronage  was  within  their  power,  we  should 
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not  omit  to  mention  the  Right  Rev.   Dr.  Mullock,  the 

J  resent  Bishop  of  Newfomidland.  During  his  long  resi- 
ence  in  Rome,  an<l  repeated  visits  there,  whether  as  an 
humble,  bareheaded  Franciscan  friar,  or  as  a  mitred 
dignitary  of  the  Church,  this  eminent  man  was  a  constant 
habitu^  of  o\ir  countryman's  studio.  It  is  hard  to  say 
whether  patriotism  or  love  of  art,  both  characteristic  feelings 
of  Dr.  Mullock's  mind,  were  uppermost  in  their  influence 
on  those  occasions  ;  but  when  raised  to  the  Episcopal  dig- 
nity, and  with  funds  at  his  disposal,  he  gladly  entrusted 
several  valuable  commissions  to  our  artist. 

Besides  those  already  mentioned  as  friends  and  patrons 
of  Hogan,  we  might  mention  a  few  more,  who,  in  their 
dealings  with  Hoeran,  were  considerate  and  liberal — amonff 
them  the  O'Farrell  family  of  Dublin,  Mrs.  Redington  and 
Mrs.  Purcell. 

But  of  all  people  on  earth^  the  Irish  are — ^we  will  not 
say  the  least  national — but,  at  all  events,  the  least  exclusive 
in  their  patronage  of  art.  Hence,  while  Englishmen 
flocked  to  the  studii  of  Gibson,  or  Theed,  or  Wyatt,  with 
their  commissions ;  and  Scotchmen  gathered  round  Mac- 
donald;  and  Americans  kept  the  chiselof  their  countryman 
Crawford  occupied ;  and  Frenchmen,  Prussians,  Spaniards, 
and  Italians,  were  sure  to  bestow  all  their  patronage  on 
the  representatives  of  their  respective  nations  among  the 
artists  of  Rome ;  Irishmen,  generally  stingy  and  circum- 
spect in  giving  any  patronage  to  an  art  so  expensive  as 
sculpture,  very  frequently  carried  their  commissions  to  the 
more  fashionable  studii  of  the  Endishmen,  or  the  more 
economical  ones  of  the  Italians,  with  Hogan  they  too 
often  drove  a  hard  bargain  ;  and  too  often,  we  fear,  the  hard 
labour  with  the  chisel,  which  the  scarpellino  should  have 
been  performing  for  his  couple  of  dollars  a-week,  was  done 
by  the  artist  himself,  in  those  early  mornings  we  have 
referred  to,  in  Hogan *s  studio,  more  from  pecuniary  than 
from  artistic  necessity.  It  was  often  doubtful  whether  the 
artist  or  the  tradesman  were  the  better  paid  of  the  two  on 
those  works.  We  have  already  mentioned  some  of  Hogan *8 
public  commissions  in  which  this  was  more  especially  the 
case — in  which,  in  fact,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  pay 
the  common  workmen  that  were  necessary,  and  in  which  he 
was  therefere  obliged  to  perform  the  most  slavish  drudgery 
himself. 
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The  complaint  of  beinff  "  infernally  cut  down  "  did  not 
tfflj  exclusively  to  Irisnnien,  for  we  come  occasionaUy 
on  a  note  which  shows  that  certain  rich  English  hankers  and 
merchants  were  not  over  liberal.  The  many  instances 
which  have  come  under  our  notice  of  the  way  in  which 
Hogan  was  defrauded  by  certain  of  his  own  countrymen 
in  their  '^  individual  capacity/'  we  forbear  to  mention. 
The  chronicle  would  be  a  rather  scandalous  one — and,  as 
it  has  been  remarked,  there  is  opportunity  now  afforded  of • 
makiag  restitution. 

In  epite,  however,  of  the  serious  drawbacks  alluded  to, 
Hogan  8  life  in  Rome  was  a  happy  one.  He  possessed,  to 
Bse  Thomas  Carlyle's  forcible  expression,  "  perennial  fire- 
proof joys,  namely,  employments : "  he  enjoyed  an  hon- 
oarable  reputation,  ana  his  family  was  growing  up  in 
health  and  peace  about  him.  He  has  been  heard  to  say 
thai  he  wanted  nothing  in  Home.  But  the  disastrous 
Revolution  was  at  hand,  and  in  the  conflict  and  wrong 
doing  of  that  time,  the  peaceful  artist  must  be  torn  from 
hia  quiet  and  his  work  and  suffer  with  the  rest. 

The  Boman  Revolution  forms  a  gloomy  epoch  in  the 
life  of  Hogan.  Among  the  many  evils  of  which  it  was 
the  caose,  we  must  ever  reckon  this  one— that  it  drove 
Hogan  to  a  home  where  he  was  neglected.  There  is  no 
dom  that  some  people,  perhaps  through  ill  feeling,  per- 
haps in  mere  idle  talk,  spread  the  rumour  that  Hogan  had 
been  implicated  in  the  Revolution,  and  was,  therefore, 
obliged  to  fly  from  Rome  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Trium- 
Tirate.  Any  one  intimately  acquainted  with  the  artist's 
character  would  be  apt  to  smile  at  such  a  statement,  if  its 
miachievous  tendency  had  not  been  equal  to  its  injustice ; 
but  it  was  unfortunately  injurious  to  Hogan's  interests  as 
well  as  it  was  utterly  devoid  of  truth.  The  Civic  Guard  was 
enrolled  in  1847  by  the  Pope's  own  government.  Hogan, 
a  Boman  citizen  by  his  marriage,  as  well  as  by  a  residence 
of  twenty-four  years  in  the  Eternal  City,  was  enrolled  with 
the  rest.  His  talents  had  been  employed  in  the  service  of 
religion,  and  of  patriotism;  it  did  not  cost  him  much  now 
to  serve  the  Father  of  the  Faithful,  ^ose  character  he 
held  in  such  reverential  estimation.  The  following  passages 
from  a  letter  to  Lord  Cloncurry,  explain  his  sentiments 
and  his  position  at  this  time  : — 
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156  Via  dc  Babuino,  Roma,  October  12, 1847. 
M^  Lordf 

What  a  ohaoffe  has  taken  place  in  this  ontie  e  per  $empre  quiet 
city ;  we  are  all  turned  soldiers.  Nothing  is  heard  or  seen  irom 
morning  'till  night  but  drums  and  trumpets,  drilling,  manoea?ring 
and  moanting  guard.  Their  mtmtura  is  peculiarly  martial»  and 
graceful  withal,  e.<pecta]fv  the  helmet,  whic^b  is  essentiaily  Roman. 
We  rtuksten*  s  conaiderable  ftirce  in  the  fiternal  City,  being  upwards 
of  20,000  on  the  roll.  I  roust  say  that  Rome,  during  my  mmora, 
was  never  so  free  from  crime  as  it  is  at  this  period,  owing  perhaps  to 
the  vigilance  of  the  civic  guard,  Pius  the  Ninth  is  most  deservedly 
beloved  by  the  people,  for  the  many  just  acfat  of  his  public  life»  as 
well  as  for  the  countless  judicious  regulations  enforced  by  him  since 
the  memorable  day  which  placed  ihe  Pontifical  Tiara  on  his  brow. 

In  Hogan'a.  account-book  we  find  entered,  December, 
1847,  the  charges  for  *'  Afonturaper  la  Guardia  cwite" 
A  year  later  we  find  a  different  and  a  most  disaatrons  pros- 

Eect.  Hogan,though  not  unwilling  to  serve  in  the  Civic  Guard, 
ad  a  very  decided  objection  to  take  rank  in  the  Ouardia 
Nazionale.  That  was  a  very  different  affair,  and  was  or- 
ganised for  a  far  other  purpose.  When,  In  the  course  of 
events  it  became  likely  that  he  was  in  danger  of  being 
enrolled,  he  left  Rome  with  his  wife,  and  retired  to  Carrara, 
there  to  wait  until  such  a  time  as  he  might  safely  return 
to  his  busy  artist  life.  Unfortunately  he  waci  obliged  to 
leave  his  retreat  too  soon.  It  was  hard  to  be  patient  when 
his  studio  was  full  of  workmen,  his  daily  bread  depending 
upon  the  speedy  completion  of  his  numeroue  commis* 
sions,  and  his  children  hostages  in  the  terror-stricken  dty. 
He  had  no  sooner  returned  to  Borne  than  he  wfts  seized 
and  enrolled  in  the  National  Guard.  In  a  later  letter  to 
Lord  Cloncurry  we  find  the  following  passage,  in  which 
allusion  is  likewise  made  to  the  direful  condition  of  Ireland 
at  that  time : — 

Rome,  Oatober  4th,  1848. 
My  Lord, 

1  feel  that  it  would  be  quite  unnecessary  to  mention  to  your  Lord- 
ship anything  relating  to  the  state  of  Rome  or  Italy  in  general,  as 
you  probably  will  not  only  hear  of  the  past,  but  even  firtkcaming 
events  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ennis.  One  thing  I  most  say,  that  through^ 
out  this  land,  although  a  prey  to  war,  anarchy,  and  bloodshed,  not  a 
single  human  being  has  been  known  to  die  of  want ;  bread  having 
been  carefully  supplie'd  by  the  different  States  to  those  in  need  of  it. 
Alas  !  how  different  is  the  lot  of  Italy  when  placed  in  juxta  position 
with  our  own  distracted  and  impoverished  country  where  millions 
now  expire  annually,  for  want  of  fx>od  and  manoafuta  of  labour ;  may 
Qod,  in  his  mercy,  send  us  better  days,  and  better  prospects. 
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Ererj  man  foimd  trithin  the  walls  of  the  city  during  the 
siege  wafi  of  60aiB6  compelled  to  bear  arms  in  some  shape  or 
oifaer ;  but  while  the  fighting  men  were  sent  to  the  walls 
and  the  outrposts^  the  revolutionarj  government  contented 
itself  with  tlirusting  muskets  into  the  hands  of  unwarlike 
artists,  and  other  professional  men,  and  making  them  do 
police  dnty  in  the  streeta.  Such  was  Hogan's  rate  in  com- 
mon with  the  rest  of  his  fellow  residents  within  the  walls 
of  Boiiie ;  and  the  half  doleful ,  half  comic  looks  which  he 
moat  have  exchanged  with  his  friends  Tenerani,  or  Fabris, 
and  the  reat  of  them — his  fellow  members  of  St.  Luke's 
and  the  Panthecm-^as  they  met  on  patrol  in  the  Gorso, 
most  Lave  afforded  a  kind  of  ^m  amosement.  But  who 
would  call  this  dire  necessity  to  which  be  was  subjected, 
an  implication  in  the  revolution  ? 

Among  the  scenes  of  the  period  which  he  used  to  describe 
was  one  in  which  he  assisted  to  protect  the  Pope  from  the 
preaeore  of  the  multitude  in  one  of  those  ebulitions  of 
popular  enthusiasm  of  which  the  benignant  Pius  IX.  was 
the  object  previoos  to  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution.  The 
National  Guards  among  whom  Hogan  was  obli^d  to  act, 
formed  a  line,  and  holcun^  their  muskets  with  fixed  bayo- 
nets high  against  the  wall  near  which  they  stood,  they  thus 
eonatracted  a  gallery  throxigh  which  the  Sovereign  Pontiff 
was  obliged  to  pass  in  order  to  escajJe  from  the  crowd  of 
hia  too  enthusiastic  and  too  fickle  subjects. 

Onr  countryman  used  also  tell  how  during  the  siege  a 
brother  artist  fled  to  him  in  the  utmost  dismav,  telling  him 
that  a  cannon  ball  had  just  perforated  the  wall  of  his  apart- 
ment within  a  few  inches  of  the  bed  in  which  he  was  lying. 
It  is  easy  to  conodve  ho^  little  sense  of  security  could 
have  been  felt  in  Bome  under  such  circumstances.  The 
guna  thundered  away  almost  incessantly,  and  it  was  difficult 
to  obtain  a  few  hours  rest  eyen  during  the  night.  The 
streets  were  entirely  deserted  except  when  parties  of  armed 
men  marched  by,  or  mobs  of  sangtiinary  Trasteverini 
passed  along  with  frantic  shouts  and  gestures. 

To  one  of  Hogan's  character  such  scenes  were  simply 
appalling,  quite  unredeemed  by  any  illusion.  The  incon- 
venience caused  to  himself  was  very  serious.  His  men 
used  (o  be  called  out  of  his  studio,  at  first  once  in  two  or 
three  weeks,  but  much  oftener  when  the  terror  and  confu- 
sion increased ;  and  on  these  occasions  he  was  obliged  to 
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support  them  while  on  duty.  He  hiniBelf  seems  to  have 
escaped  on  the  whole  very  well,  and  not  to  have  been  very 
often  required  to  mount  guard  in  the  streets,  though  the 
fear  of  being  called  out  was  always  unpleasantly  before 
him. 

In  spite  of  a]l,  even  the  occasional  withdrawal  of  his 
men,  the  work  in  his  studio  seems  to  have  been  scarcely 
interrupted  for  a  day  during  this  fearful  time.  From 
December  17th,  1847,  to  August  25th,  1849,  he  was 
busily  and  anxiously  engaged  on  the  following  works : — 
Monuments  to  Rev.  Justin  Foley  Mac  Namara — Miss 
Curran — P.  Purcell ;  a  Bas  relief  of  the  Transfiguration ; 
and  two  Angels  for  Mrs.  Ball.  Of  the  work  done  on  all  of 
these  there  is  an  entry  in  his  account  book  almost  every 
day  between  the  dates  quoted  above.  But  it  was  imposfii- 
ble  to  work  in  peace  in  the  midst  of  so  thnnder-charged  an 
atmosphere,  and  Hogan  being  entirely  without  sympathy 
with  the  excitement  and  desperation  of  the  time,  found  no 
relief  on  any  side. 

Our  countryman  was  no  politician.  He  loved  his  own 
country  well,  and  his  sentiments  were  those  of  a  free  and 
generous  heart ;  but  he  knew  nothing,  and  cared  nothing 
about  political  systems.  He  was  no  republican.  The 
plots,  and  schemes,  and  blood-sheddings  of  foreign  revolu- 
tions were  abhorrent  to  his  really  innocent  mind.  Fie  had 
all  the  enthusiasm  of  genius,  but  his  enthusiasm  was  con- 
fined to  his  art.  Outside  that  he  was  timorous  in  the 
extreme.  Beyond  his  art  he  scarcely  ventured  to  form  an 
opinion.  Often  while  repudiating  the  idea  that  he  was  im- 
plicated in  the  Mazzini  revolution  has  he  exclaimed  to 
friends ; — "  My  God !  I  am  a  poor  artist ;  I  am  no  politi- 
cian, and  I  never  was  I"  But  although  none  of  the  sin  and 
blood  of  the  revolution  of  1848  has  stained  the  soul  of 
Uogan,  that  ill-omened  event  was  a  source  of  much  mis- 
fortune to  him  and  to  his  family.  When  that  diabolical 
conspiracy  against  God  and  man  broke  out  in  Borne,  the 
doom  of  the  city  seemed  to  have  been  sealed  for  ever. 
Art  as  well  as  religion  was  driven  from  its  shrine.  With 
the  Papal  government  fled  the  patrons  of  art,  and  Vandal- 
ism and  Atheism  were  the  order  of  the  day.  The  thunders 
of   the  French   artillery,    and   the   tumbling   of  houBes 
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k  cannon  balls  in  the  centre  of  the  city,hardly  made  things 

Wtter.  at  least  to  the  mind  of  an  artist. 

For  a  long  time  after  the  siege  the  state  of  Rome  was 
melancholv-  in  the  extreme  ft  was  doubtful  when  the 
Pope  could  return  ;  whether  another  outbreak  would  not 
take  place;  or  whether  the  French  republicans  who  had 
conqaered  could  be  relied  on  in  the  cause  of  order.  Some 
thonght  they  never  'wonld  see  a  sculptor's  studio  again 
floinsh  in  Borne.  In  aU  periods  of  public  gloom  we  see 
people  thus  yielding  to  despondency,  and  Hogan  was  only 
one  of  many  who  felt  so. 

It  is  little  wonder  if  in  the  midst  of  this  infernal  fracas 
and  hopeless  scene  of  strife  and  destruction,  our  Irish  artist 
should  turn  his  longing  thoughts  towards  his  native  land — 
towards  the  country  which  ought  to  be  his  home.  This 
was  Hogan's  misfortune.  It  was,  however,  no  new 
thought  with  him.  He  had  often  expressed  his  deter- 
mination to  have  his  children  educated  in  Ireland.  They 
most  not  be  foreign,  not  even  Roman  in  character  and 
manner,  they  must  be  thoroughly  Irish,  as  their  father 
was.  Seven  years  earlier  he  had  spoken  of  his  resolution 
to  settle  ultimately  in  Dnblin.  Now  many  things  made 
it  conyenient  to  make  the  contemplated  change.  But 
it  was  an  evU  day  when  he  left  a  country  to  whose 
climate  and  naanners  he  had  long  been  naturalized;  in 
which  it  is  easier  than  elsewhere  to  support  a  family  upon 
limited  means  ;  and  where,  as  in  questions  of  art  the  mind 
naturally  turns  to  Rome,  patronage  would  have  more  snrely 
found  him.  In  very  truth  it  was  an  evil  day  when 
Hoffan  stowed  away  among  the  casts  of  his  great  works 
such  articles  of  property  as  he  did  not  care  to  remove 
Srom  Some,  and  giving  the  key  of  his  studio  to  his  good 
£iend  Giovanni  Benzoni,  turned  his  back  on  the  beloved 
second  home,  and  led  his  wife  and  youn^  Italian  children 
to  that  far  off,  cold,  and  cruel  motherland. 

H(^an  came  amongst  us  in  the  character  of  a  great 
artist ;  and  moreover  with  the  distinction  of  being,  as  we 
aid  before,  the  great  Irish  artist.  Amonff  many  who  re* 
crive  hononr  even  now  in  other  lands,  ana  whose  talents 
place  them  in  the  highest  class  of  artists,  are  Irish  names 
]U)t  a  few ;  but  it  is  curious  that  not  one  of  them  can  be 
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designated  an  Irish  artist.     Why?      Pop  the  very  good 
reason  we  think,  which  made  a  French  writer  decline  to 
number  Boubiliac  among  French  sculptors,'*— because  he 
worked  for  another  country,  and  had  performed  nothing  for 
the  decoration  of  his  native  land.    They  have  all  fattened 
on  the  bread  of  strangers,  until  they  have  fairly  become 
strangers  themselves.     Ireland  may  boast  of  them  in  her 
chromcles  because  she  gave  themi  birth,  not  because  they 
remembered  or  honoredher.     In  tbeir  prosperity  they  have 
worshipped  strange  gods.    We  pass  tne  painters--4et  us 
glance  at  the  sculptors.    Toung  Irish  Foley  is  a  splendid 
genius  ;  there  is  grace,  and  a  most  natural  beauty  in  his 
groups  and  single  figures :  he  is  native  bom  in  (juickneas 
and  variety  of  talent.     But  nothing  more  congemal  to  the 
soil  is  to  be  found  in  bis  studio,  than  groups  of  Ino  and 
Bacchus,  bathers  and  nymphs,  and  fine  manlv  statues  of 
English  Hampden  and  Harainge.     Mac  Dowell,  our  Bel- 
fast man,  can  handle  a  chisel  with  the  best ;  but  he  dips 
into  Roman  history  for  a  theme,  or  haunts  the  outskirts  of 
Olympus  for  studies  of  the  godlike.    The  Kirk  brothers  too, 
are  more  at  home  with  Homer  and  Shakspeare,  than  with 
the  lights  and  shadows  of  Irish  feeling  ana  of  Irish  history. 
But  in  Hogan's  studio  we  find  no  Venus,  not  a  single  Psyche, 
though  a  studio  must  look,  one  should  say,  somewhat  lone- 
some without  these  divinities.    He  was  as  severely  classic 
as  any,  but  the  antique  grace  we  find  in  his  Eve  and  Erin, 
and  the  very  essence  of  classic  tragedy  in  his  Pieta  and 
crouching    Hibemia.      His  magnificent  statues  are  the 
memorials  of  the  greatness,  the  worth,  and  the  glory  of 
Ireland ;  and  his  studio,  as  we  have  seen,  is  her  Rheum- 
shalle  or  hall  of  Heroes.     Even  now,  though  the  great 
artist  himself  be  gone,  the  first  object  which  catches  the  eye 
as  we  enter  his  studio,  is  the  finished  cast  of  Hibemia  and 
Brian  Borrumha,* — the  presiding  deity  is  still  the  same. 

*  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  this  noble  group  is  a  repe- 
tition of  the  Cloncurry  Hibemia,  or  that  the  only  chafage  consists  in 
the  removal  of  the  bust  or  hermes  of  Lord  Glonoarry  and  the  substi- 
tution of  the  tigure  representing  Brian  Borrumha  in  his  bojhood  In 
fapt  little  more  than  the  idea  of  the  largu  allegoric^  figure  is  reuto- 
ed,  every  detail  in  the  motivo  of  the  drapery  and  in  t^  accessories, 
besides  most  important  points  of  the  attitude  being  altered,  and,  as 
we  should  say,  most  materially  improved.    The  design  of  tiiis  aev 
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Tbb  \ns  Hogan's  great  characteriAtie  that  he  went  abroad, 
md  Hred  abroad,  and  oame  home  an  Irishman.  And  of 
bow  few  oan  t^  be  9aid  whether  distingqished  in  arts,  or 
trais,  or  lit^mtnre !  jBi^gla^d  ia  full  91  Irish  talent  in  all 
tiieae  departipeaU^  Har  pre^s  and  periodic  literature  are 
licb  with  the  £ruit4  pf  the  quic^  intellect  and  ready  wit  of 
irishmen.  Those  who  Imow  London  life  well,  know  where 
to  find  the  Irish  element  in  that  huge  Babel.  Year  after 
jear  hundreds  of  quick  witted  sops  of  £rin  are  swallowed 
up  in  that  huge  wild  Tortex,  corrupted,  and  destroyed, 
Where  talent  ia  required  the  clever  children  of  Ireland  are 
ewer  at  hand,  but  unjEprtunately,  where  conduct  and  cha^ 
racier  are  indispensible,  they  are  not  so  surely  to  be  found. 
As  a  rule  there  seems  no  m^um  for  the  expatriated  Irish. 
man.  If  he  preserve  his  love  of  country,  all  well,  but  if 
he  let  that  be  taken  from  him^  he  becomes  at  the  beat,  more 
Ei^lish,  or  more  French,  or  more  American  than  the  natives 
ef  th^e  countries ;  or,  which  is  a  more  frequent  consum- 
mation, in  becoming  denationaliaed  he  becomes  demoralized, 
and  the  very  talent  which  he  owed  to  his  birth-right  as  an 
Irishman,  he  usee  as  the  instrument  of  his  hireling  occupa- 
tion— ^a  sharp  cutting  weapon  to  wound  the  character  and 
the  interests  of  bis  country  and  his  people.  All  honour  to 
those  who  have  fought  the  good  fight,  and  gone  through 
the  trial,  and  oome  out  unharmed  I 

Hogan  was  hero  euou^  to  go  dirougb  any  ordeal.  But 
then  to  be  sure  Hpgan^s  foreign  home  was  in  Rome :  and 
it  is  the  Irishman's  privilege,  more  perhaps  than  that  of  the 
native  of  any  other  country,  that  he  need  never  feel  in 


' '  ■  I 


group  IS  as  much  a  creation  of  the  aortUt's  imaguiation  as  the  material 
nark  is  Chat  of  his  hands.  History  affords  us  no  evidence  that  the 
aaiij  asfurations  of  Brian  had  any  intimate  connection  with  his 
crowning  triumph  over  the  enemies  of  his  countrr ;  hut  Hogan  ima- 
gined, and  therefore  insisted,  that  the  hero  of  Ulontarf  must  have 
Mtn  a  patriot  from  his  infancy,  and  hence  the  early  resolution  to 
defend  nis  country  against  the  invader  which  the  symholism  of  sculp- 
ture has  found  so  beantifnl  a  mode  of  expressing  as  we  see  done  m 
that  fine  work  of  the  Irish  sculptor.  The  group  was  finished  rather 
ksftily  for  sending  to  the  great  Paris  Exposition  of  1855,  hut  the 
pbce  assigned  to  it  in  that  exhihition  was  not  the  most  favourable, 
as  it  stood  between  two  pillars,  which^  althoqgh  they  contributed  to 
its  di|;nity,  prevented  some  of  the  beet -points  of  view,  and  a  close  in- 
ifeetion  of  the  details. 
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Rome  the  shame  of  banishment,  the  chill  of  exile.    Going 
to  Rome  is  to  the  Catholic  like  drawing  nearer  to  the  bosom 
of  his  mother.     Rome  is  the  tme  centre  of  Christianity, 
and  every  member  of  the  Church  rejoices  in  her  g^atness, 
sorrows  in  her  passing  trouble,  and  glories  all  the  more  in 
his  own  nationality  that  it  is  a  part  of  her  larger  sovereignty. 
An  Irishman  meets  hundreds  of  his  compatriots  in  Kome. 
The  life  blood  of  his  countrv  flows  to  that  beating  heart. 
Ireland  deserves  a  place  of  honour,  there  at  least,  in  right 
of  her  sufferings,  her  sorrows,  and  her  martyr-like  fidelity. 
With  such  claims  on  his  country  one  would  fancy  that 
Hogan  should  have  been  met  with  a  very  cordial  greeting, 
and  should  have  been  honoured  in  no  mean  measure.    The 
coldness  with  which  he  was  received  in  Ireland  will  by  and 
by  seem  strangely  difficult  to  account  for.    When  he  had 
come  as  a  casual  visitor,  he  was  fSted,  as  we  have  seen,  and 
made  much  of  in  their  coarse  fashion.     Now  he  came  to  take 
up  his  abode  in  Ireland,  not  to  be  Uotused  but  to  be  em- 
ployed.   There  was  a  difference,  however,  between  feeding 
a  genius  and  commissioning  a  sculptor.    To  be  sure  if  a 
man  would  only  make  himself  agreeable,  and  give  and  take 
according  to  the  custom  of  society  one  might  now  and  then 
do  something  for  him  I     Some  little  jobs  might  turn  up 
from  time  to  time ;  and  if  he  only  knew  how  to  improve 
opportunities,  and  had  tact  enouffh  to  push  himself  on  ja- 
diciouslv,  he  might  not  be  so  baaly  off  in  the  end  I    £ut 
Hoffan  had  no  tdent  at  all  for  getting  on,  in  this  sense. 
As  he  had  said  himself  long  before,  he  was  **  determined 
to  get  on  by  talent  in  spite  of  the  Devil."  ,  Every  kind  of 
party  work  was  distasteful  to  him :  jobbery  simply  disgust- 
ing.    He  was  a  proud  man  too — there  is  no  denying  that. 
He  knew  that  he  possessed  genius,  as  well  as  the  prophet 
knew   that  his  lips  were  touched  with  fire.     His  works 
proved  that,  he  thoudbt,  sufiSciently  ;  he  cared  for  no  other 
mode  of  assertion.     Ue  was  too  disdainful,  we  grant— for 
his  own  interest.     Mediocrity  with  pretension  revolted  him. 
He  would  associate  himself  with  no  clique.     He  wanted 
nothing  but  justice— common,  even-handed  justice :  neither 
party  favours,  nor  paltry  honours.    Those  whom  his  hi^b 
spirit  stung  were  amply  revenged.     When  Hogan  would 
sometimes  in  a  moment  of  confidence  complain  of  the  injury 
done  him  by  the  manoeuvres  of  certain  parties  who  should 
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iave  been  friendly,  we  have  known  a  friend  endeavour  to 
tarn  away  the  bitter  thought,  by  playfully  reminding  him 
tliat  he  may  have  been  the  first  to  give  offence,  by  the  grand 
way  he  would  draw  himself  to  his  AiU  height  when  some 
]»ofe8aioTial  honour  was  offered  him,  and  with  all  the  pride 
of  a  member  of  the  Pantheon  decline  the  proffered  distinc- 
tion.  Doubtless  many  would  have  liked  Hogan  best  at  a 
eomfortable  distance :  sham  art,  or  sham  anything,  has  a 
€011008  glare  beside  the  true  metal.  And  many,  we  are 
quite  convinced,  though  they  were  not  among  Hogan's 
rivals,  would  have  valued  him  more  if  he  had  made  his 
home  elsewhere,  and  they  had  had  to  send  '^  abroad  '*  for 
their  statues.  We  know  one  laughable  instance,  in  which 
lerioaa  remonstrances  were  made  to  the  artist,  because, 
haTing  got  an  order  to  make  plaster  casts  of  two  original 
%are8,  he  thought  well  to  execute  the  commission  during 
a  temporary  stay  in  Ireland.  His  enlightened  patron  had 
no  idea  that  having  got  a  commission  to  work  in  Rome,  he 
should  take  the  liberty  to  do  it  in  Ireland  :  and  we  more 
than  snapect  that  the  work,  in  consequence,  was  never  fully 
paid  for. 

Perhaps  the  old  evil  had  most  to  do  with  the  disasters  of 
Ilc^an  8  latter  years.  ''  Hogan/'  says  the  artistes  true 
friend.  Lady  Morgan,"^  **  was  a  Catholic,  but  the  Catholic 


*  When  the  Atbenaeara,  annoancing  the  death  of  Hogan,  dismissed 
luni  with  a  cold  paragraph.  Lady  Morgan,  mindful  nf  the  artist's 
daimBy  and  of  the  honour  of  their  common  country,  wrote  the  foU 
lowing  letter,  which  appeared  in  the  Athensum,  April  10,  165B. 
We  omit  the  allusion  to  hia  early  struggles  at  home,  and  to  his  later 
distinction  in  Borne,  as  well  as  mention  of  his  figure  of  the  Dead 
Christ:— 

11,  William-Street,  Belgravia,  April  6. 

•  #  ««#•)(•* 

"  Other  works  of  his  found  their  way  to  public  notice.  One  was 
presaoted  to  the  writer  of  this  note,  a  shepherd  sleeping  by  liis  dog, 
wUch  obtained  the  suffrages  of  all  who  were  highest  in  the  Irish  me- 
tropolis— ^but  bis  reputation  fell  into  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf  of  utter 
acgiect,  from  the  want  of  patronsge— the  patronage  of  party,  which 
be  had  no  means,  or  did  not  seek  to  obtain.  He  worked  on  hopelessly 
and  helplessly  in  that  country,  of  all  others  in  Europe,  the  one  where 
native  talent  is  least  noticed  and  the  last  rewarded — where  an  Irish 
liawrence  «  onld  not  have  thriven,  and  an  Irish  Sheil  could  not  re- 
mam.  He  worked,  drooped,  sickened,  and  died  within  the  last  few 
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gentry,  high  born,  are  poor  patrons,  and  the  Proteataot 
supremacy  has  no  sympathy  with  papist  genius."  It  was 
wonderful  how  cool  people  grew  about  figures  and  monu- 
ments when  they  found  the  artist  not  a  mere  conventional, 
but  a  thorough  iloman  Catholic^  On  one  such  occasion,  a 
gentleman  who  was  actually  in  treaty  about  the  execution 
of  some  work,  being  struck  by  an  expression  the  artist 
used,  said  to  him  "  why,  is  it  possible  you  are  a  Catholic  V 
The  answer  was  such  as  one  would  expect  from  Ilogan — 
decided  and  to  the  point,  with  a  gesture  and  an  air  of  a  man 
proud  of  the  confession.  But  the  treaty  was  at  an  end, 
and  in  some  miraculous  way  the  idea  of  the  sculptun^  went 
quite  out  of  the  gentleman's  head  on  the  moment.  And 
then  the  Church  Irom  which  Ilogan  had  a  right  to  expect 
patronage  was  at  the  time  of  his  return  in  no  condition  to 
commission  great  works.  Famine  had  depopulated  and 
impoverished  the  land,  and  the  clergy,  who  have  no  un- 
failing tithes  to  count  on,  no  comtbrtable  perspective  of 
?|uarter  day  to  cheer  them  on  to  works  of  enterprise, 
bund  themselves  in  this  state  of  things  quite  unable  to 
think  of,  stiU  less  commission,  works  of  art. 

To  crown  all,  many  thought  that  because  Hogan  came 
fresh  from  Rome  he  must  have  been  a  red  republican  ;  and 
fancying  our  peaceful  countryman,  with  the  cap  of  Liberty 
on  his  head,  and  the  sword  of  License  in  his  hand,  they 
doubtless  thought  it  safest  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
bug-bear  they  had  created  for  their  own  dismay.  For  a  long 
time  after  his  return  Hogan  was  quite  ignorant  of  the 
wretched  slander  alluded  to,  and  could  in  no  way  account 
for  the  sliffht  with  which  he  was  treated  by  former  friends, 
whom  nothing  but  a  too  credulous  belief  in  that  most  mis- 
chievous lie,  would  have  ever  induced  to  turn  away  in  cold- 
ness from  the  true-hearted  artist.  It  is  folly  to  say  that  no 
one  need  be  uneasy  about  lies — that  truth  always  conquers, 
and  so  on.  Truth  conquers  too  often  with  miserable  slow- 
ness.    It  is  terribly  difficult  to  crush  a  He.     Those  who 

weeks,  leaving  behind  him  a  btill  jonng  Italian  wife,  and  eleven 
children  unprovided  for. 

Hogan  was  a  Catholic,  but  the  Catholic  gentrj  high  born  are  poor 
patrons,  and  the  Protestant  supremacy  has  no  sympathj  with  Papist 

Jrenius.     Still  pity  may  give  ere  patronage  begins,  and  both  pity  and 
ove  of  Art  are   called  on  for  one  of  Ireland's  most  eminent  and 
most  neglected  children.*' 

Sydney  Morgan. 
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knew  Hog^  well,  know  how  wronged  he  was,  and  how 
deeply  he  felt  the  baseness  of  these  imputations.    It  is  very 
like  H(^aa — the  proud,  shy,  sensitive  nature,  that  he  suf- 
fered these  slanders  in  silence,  at  least  as  far  as  the  public 
vas  concerned.     In  the  seclusion  of  his  home  he  poured 
oat  hia  heart  freely,  but  he  made  no  sigh  before  the  world. 
At  a  time  that  it  was  propagated  by  his  enemies,  and  fully 
oedited  by  many,  that  he  could  not  return  to  Italy,  he  ac- 
toally  went  to  Eome,  about  the  affairs  of  his  profession,  and 
st  a  time  too  when  the  state  of  things  was  not  fully  re-estab- 
lished in  that  much  afflicted  city.     In  a  letter, ^written  at 
tbis  time,  and  which  never  was  seen  by  other  eyes  than 
tboae  of  his  beloved  wife,  until  after  his  death  it  became 
Becesfiary  to  free  his  memory  from  evil  insinuations,  there 
is  a  most  affecting  and  most  characteristic  allusioa  to  the 
mjnry  which  had  been  done  to  his  reputation  by  his  cow- 
ai4Iy  eufimies : — 

Roma,  26  Maggio,  1657. 
"  liift  Cara  Conieliay 

It  IB  a  great  Batiifaction  to  be  able  to  prove  that  the  cal« 
luanT  spread  hj  mv  enemies  in  Ireland,  that  I  could  not  set  foot 
vithin  the  States  of  the  Church,  is  false  and  envious.  It  is  an  infam. 
oos  slander,  put  into  the  heads  of  a  certain  class  in  Ireland,  who,  I 
beliere,  would  be  very  well  pleased  if  I  were  put  in  prison.  •  •  • 
]  assure  joa,  Cornelia,  that  I  have  been  received,  even  by  the  police, 
wiih  the  greatest  respect,  and  even  on  getting  my  passport,  my  trunk 
vas  not  searched  in  Rome.      *        *  Little  i  care  for  the  atro- 

cious remarks  of  my  enemies.  Integrity,  in  the  end,  always  conqut^rs. 
Blessed  U  he  who  m  this  world  is  unjustly  accused  and  neglected  !*' 

The  great  mass  of  the  people  knew  neither  Hogan  nor 
hiaworKs.  How  could  they  r  If  they  had,  rude  though 
they  be,  the  nation's  artist  would  not  have  been  cheated  of 
his  great  reward — a  people's  love  and  gratitude.  Doubtless 
manv  a  poor  forgotten  wretch  whose  home  is  in  the  garrets 
of  the  Meath  Liberties,  and  who  can  find  in  the  whole 
world  no  spot  of  temporary  refuge  from  noise,  and  suffering, 
mi  vice,  but  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  ever  open  Church, 
knows  very  well  those  figures  over  the  high  altar  of 
Francis-street.  But  he  does  not  know  them  as  a  Pieta,  as  a 
"  work  of  art ;"  be  only  knows  that  there  i3  some  virtue 
about  them  which  attracts  his  wandering  eyes ;  and  that 
firom  the  contemplation  of  so  divine  a  representation  he  goes 
fortii  again  into  the  struggling,  miserable,  hard  world,  with 
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some  consolation  and  more  strength.  Doubtless  it  some- 
times happens  that  a  lonely  stitcher  from  the  fetid  lanes 
round  Clarendon-street,  says  her  prayers  all  the  more  fer- 
vently because  her  eyes  are  fixed,  not  on  the  blank  wall  or 
the  stuccoed  ceiling,  but  on  the  figure  of  the  Dead  Saviour 
which  rests  within  the  sanctuary ;  and  she  too  may  go 
forth  into  the  infected  streets  shielded  from  some  nameless 
evil.  Little  they  know  how  the  grand  thought,  the  effica- 
cious comfort  came — from  Heaven — to  the  artist's  soul — 
through  the  work  of  his  hands — even  to  their  hearts. 
Mount  O'Connell  as  he  should  be,  twenty  feet  high  in  our 
widest  thoroughfare,  and  see.  if  the  people  would  under- 
stand that.  Why,  you  could  scarcely  keep  them  from 
giving  three  cheers  for  the  Liberator,  and  perhaps  one  cheer 
more  for  the  wonderful  man  who  cut  such  an  august  pre- 
sence out  of  stone.  None  of  the  fine  arts  can  speak  to 
the  people  like  sculpture ;  there  is  someting  solid  and  life- 
like about  a  statue,  at  the  same  time  that  there  is  a  death- 
like solemnity  and  stillness ;  the  sense  of  reality,  and  a 
feeling  of  awe  combine  in  a  way  that  affects  the  most  igno- 
rant as  well  as  the  most  cultivated.  But  what  can  the 
people  know  or  feel  when  there  is  nothing,  we  shall  not  say 
taught,  but  shown  them  ? 

It  will  always  seem  very  strange  that  Hogan  should 
have  been  passed  over  on  so  many  occasions  since  he  came 
to  Ireland.  The  cases  are  too  well  known  to  be  dwelt  upon ; 
suffice  it  to  sav  that  an  order  for  a  figure  of  the  B.  Viiigin, 
for  one  of  Ireland's  fine  new  Cathedrals,  was  given  quite 
gratuitously  to  Giovanni  Benzoni,  the  Boman  sculptor, 
though  Hogan  was  at  hand  here  with  his  genius,  and  his 
marble,  and  his  tools.  Our  countryman  often  said  that 
*' poor  .old  Benzoni,"  would  never  have  taken  the  commis- 
sion if  he  knew  there  had  been  a  treaty  with  him  about  it. 
For  another  Church  an  ungainly  figure  of  the  Redeemer  by 
some  French  sculptor  was  purchased,  and  a  companion 
figure  obtained  which  we  fear  causes  more  distraction 
than  edification.  Dr.  Murray's  committee,  that  is  to 
say,  the  committee  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  erecting  a 
monument  to  the  memory  of  that  revered  prelate,  preferred 
a  copy  of  a  well-known  type  to  any  one  of  the  original 
models  in  Hogan's  studio.     And  the  Moore  Testimonial !— 
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HoMn  not  liking  the  way  things  of  this  sort  were  managed 
in  Ireland,  when  there  was  a  question  of  a  monnment  to 
Moore^  did  not  think  of  sending  in  a  model  for  competition. 
A  friend,  however,  who  could  not  helieve  that  in  an  affair 
of  60  much  trust  and  responsibility,  there  could  be  any 
jobbing,  or  tinkering,  or  avowed  disremi'd  of  public  honour, 
iffged  Hogan  to  maSie  a  model.  "  Oh  I"  said  he,  with  that 
qnick  gesture  peculiar  to  him,  and  which  made  a  wave  of 
tue  hand  more  significant  than  many  words,  "  what  use? — 
They  know  me,  they  know  what  I  can  do.     If  another  man 

has  interest  in  C House  he  wOl  get  the  commission !" 

lord  Cloncurry,  too,  nrged  the  artist  to  put  in  his  claim. 
Here  is  a  short  note  on  the  subject,  which  tells  a  ^eat 
deal: — 

X.OBP   CLONCCRRT    TO   JOHN    HOOAIT,   ESQ. 

**  MarelimOf  14/A  March, 

"Dear  Mb.  Hooan Interest  is  making  to  erect  some  kind  of 

TesttmontEl  io  Moore— perhaps  a  statue. 

**  His  namesake  has  great  influence  with  Sir  Philip  Grampton  and 
others,  and  for  a  bust  he  is  first-rate.  I^  however,  think-  that  no 
person  bat  jou  could  do  justice  to  a  statue  for  the  Poet  of  Ireland  ; 
therefore  stir  yourself.  I  will  give  £100  if  you  get  the  job — only 
X50  for  any  one  else. 

'*  Tonrs — though  I  so  seldom  see  or  hear  of  you— 

''CLONCURBY." 

The  model  was  sent  in,  and  rejected.  It  was  resolved  in  a 
Committee  consisting  of  Irish  noblemen,  gentlemen,  and  ar- 
tists, that  Mn  Christopher  Moore  should  get  the  commission. 
Now  we  think  that  in  Mr.  Moore's  peculiar  department  none 
excel  him.  Uogan  himself  did  not  perhaps  equal  him.  But 
then  to  put  a  sculptor  of  portrait  busts  to  design  and  exe- 
cute a  grand  monumental  figure,  would  be  like  desiring 
Hogan  himself  to  build  up  a  Minster.  It  was  absurd. 
They  call  that  heap  of  me^al  in  College-street  a  monument 
to  Moore :  we  think  it  a  monument  to  Hogan.  Who  ever 
passes  it  now,  without  a  tacit  act  of  homage  to  the  real 
genius  who  would  have  placed  upon  that  pedestal  a  poet  in 
bronze: — the  upturned  gaze,  and  rapt  expression  bespeaking 
the  singer  of  a  nation's  joys  and  sorrows  :  outline  and  atti- 
tude instinct  with  inspiration.  In  Uogan's  Dublin  studio 
are  two  models  for  a  Moore  Testimonial.     In  one  the  poet 
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holds  a  lyre,  and  seems  to  be  pouring  forth  verae  and 
music  into  the  ears  and  hearts  of  a  people.  In  the  other  he 
rests  against  a  bank,  and  the  listening,  heaven-directed 
look  makes  it  felt  that  the  torrent  of  song  is  flooding  his 
own  soul.  Poor  Ilogan !  This  was  hard  to  bear.  But  he 
is  avenged.  The  commonest  mechanic  wags  his  bead  as  he 
passes  that  ungainly  figure:  and  foreign  nations  laugh 
at  this  example  of  our  patriotism,  our  judgment,  and  our 
art. 

Such  instances  of  stupid  ignorance  or  wilful  malevolence 
told  with  sad  effect  on  the  sensitive,  anxious  temperament 
of  the  artist.  The  disappointment  caused  by  the  decision 
of  the  Moore  Testimonial  (for,  in  spite  of  all,  he  did  enter- 
tain hopes  that  one  of  his  own  beautiful  models  would  have 
been  selected)  was  something  terrible.  It  looked  so  like  a 
set  plan  to  ruin  him.  His  family  were  growing  rapidly 
about  him  ;  all  depended  upon  the  work  of  his  right  hand ; 
and  the  circle  was  narrowing.  Was  he  to  be  left  without 
work  ?  His  friends  well  remember  the  attack  which  he 
got  about  this  time,  and  which  is  alluded  to  in  William 
Uarleton*s  terrible  letter.  The  hemorrhage  from  the  nose 
was  something  fearful ;  but  it  may  have  been  the  means  of 
saving  him  at  that  moment. 

In  the  evil  day,  when  those  about  him  were  cold  and 
forgetful,  his  faithful  friend  of  better  times,  Dr.  Mullock, 
now  the  Hight  Rev.  Bishop  of  Newfoundland,  was  not 
unmindful  of  his  gifted  countryman.  He  entmsted  to  him 
the  execution  of  two  mural  monuments,  and  gave  him 
a  commission  for  a  figure  of  the  Redeemer  after  death 
for  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John's— commissions  to  the 
amount  in  all  of  £1150.  Kilkenny  gave  Hogan  a  com- 
mission to  execute  a  bust  of  Banim.  In  the  Infirmary  of 
Maryborough,  he  erected  a  monumental  bust  and  tablet  to 
the  memory  of  the  Hon.  James  Urattan.  Cork,  which 
seems  to  take  an  honorable  pride  in  encouraging  and  com- 
missioning native  genius,  employed  no  foreign  or  second- 
rate  artist,  when  the  living  were  to  be  honored  or  the  dead 
commemorated ;  and  Hogan  was  employed,  since  his  re- 
turn to  Ireland,  on  several  busts  for  natives  of  that  city ; 
and  on  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  Right  Ref. 
Dr.  Marpby, — **  the  good  Bishop,''  whose  name  we  found 
00  often  in  his  letters,   and  who   desen^ed   well  of  the 
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aztisfc  for  the  early  rnd  kindly  encouragement  he  gave 
the   young  genius,   and  for   the   disinterested    and  ever 
constant  kindness  he  showed  to  the  members  of  Hogan*s 
old  home — ^the  father  and  sisters — who  without  Uiat  faithful 
^ardianship  would  have  been  forsaken  indeed.   And  when 
there  was  question  of  a  grand  monument  to  O'Connell,  for 
the  city  of  Limerick,  there  was  no  hesitation  about  the 
man  who  was  worthy  to  be  entrusted  with  so  national  a 
memorial.    There  is  no  doubt  that  Hogan  received  great 
umoyance,  while  in  treaty  with  the  Committee  about  this 
9tatne.     We  are  inclined,  however,  to  exonerate  from  blame 
both  the  citizens  of  Limerick  and  the  Committee;  as  a  body, 
and  to  conclude  that  the  letter  or  paragraph  intimating 
that  a  statue  of  the  Liberator  could  be  got  (just  as  one 
would  speak  of  the  second-hand  wares  of  Mary*s-lane,)  for 
the  much  more  reasonable  sum  of  £600,  was  the  sponta- 
neous production  of  some  individual,  who  thought,  by  a 
clever  •*  dodge,"  to  get  a  bargain  of  a  priceless  production 
of  genius.    The  effect,  however,  was  terrible  on  Hogan. 
The  shock  induced  a  fit  of  incipient  paralysis,  which  it  re- 
quired all  the  skill  of  his  devoted  friend.  Dr.  Wilde,  and  the 
physicians  whomhebroughtabouthim,  to  bringhim  through. 
For  some  months  the  artist's  right  hand  was  powerless,  and 
his  appearance  became  6o  changed,  his  whole  frame  eo 
shaken,  that  old  friends  could  scarcely  recognise  him.   The 
Davis   testimonial,  and  three    busts    were,    we   believe, 
the  only  works  that  Dublin  could  afford  to  give  Ireland's 
greatest  artist,  during  the  nine  years  he  had  his  home  and 
Mb  studio  in  the  capital. 

For  all  the  works  above  enumerated  Hogan  was  suffi- 
ciently and  promptly  paid.  But  how  small  was  the  profit, 
scattered  over  so  many  years  I  He  might  have  borne  injust- 
ice, neglect,  and  poverty,  with  a  bold  front  if  he  had  been 
alcme.  But  his  Roman  wife,  who,  in  a  moment  of  mistaken 
trust,  he  had  severed  from  her  country  and  kindred,  and 
his  children,  whom  he  worshipped,  were  all  depending  on 
him.  A  man  so  little  vain  we  never  knew,  but  he  was 
proud  even  to  excess  ;  he  would  support  his  loved  ones ;  he 
would  not  leave  them  to  friends,  or  to  charity,  or  to  the 
nation— he  would  die  rather.  Some  true  and  influential 
personal  fiiends,  who  saw  how  hard  the  struggle  was,  thought 
it  would  be  well  worthy  the  government  to  grant  a  pension, 
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which  would  enable  the  sinking  artist  to  keep  his  family 
in  comfort,  and  educate  his  bright  sons  and  lovely  Italian 
daughters  as  became  the  children  of  such  a  father.  ^Vhen 
the  matter  was  suggested  to  Hogan  he  would  not  hear  of  it. 
**  I  want  nothing,  he  said,  '*  but  work."  To  us  it  has 
seemed  a  miracle  that  Hogan  kept  his  family  as  he  did. 
To  think  of  a  man  so  straitened  supporting  his  household 
in  comfort,  meeting  every  engagement  with  punctuality 
and  honour,  and  dying  absolutely  without  debt.  He  found 
means,  too,  to  be  munificent,  as  only  the  prudent  can  be, 
and  a  glance  into  his  books  shows  that  he  was  ever  ready  to 
lend  and  to  give.  We  know  one  case  in  which  he  directed 
parties  who  were  to  receive  payment  for  one  of  his  monu- 
mental works,  to  keep  apart  £20  for  the  poor  of  Cork-*  But 
with  what  ri^dness  of  self-denial  all  this  was  accomplished, 
who  shall  tell  ?  Soon  aflcr  his  arrival  in  Dublin,  he  built 
his  fine  studio  in  Wentworth-place,  but  until  a  short  time 
before  his  death  it  was  not  boarded.  When  urged  to  do  so, 
on  account  of  the  injury  he  was  likely  to  sufier  from  stand- 
ing all  day  on  the  clay  floor,  he  used  to  say,  **  I  cannot  do 
it ;  I  cannot  bear  to  take  the  money  from  my  children." 

His  wife  and  children  were  the  whole  world  to  him ;  the 
more  his  heart  was  wrung  with  anxiety  and  bitter  care,  the 
closer  he  drew  them  about  him.  "  If  I  could  only  live  to  see 
my  children  settled  in  some  way,"  he  used  to  say  to  a  very 

*  The  following  letter,  written  on  the  occasion,  is  too  characteristic 
of  Hogan  s  kindness  of  heart  to  be  omitted :-» 

Roma,  Janoarj  29,  1847. 
My  dear  Sir, 

Hearing  such  dreadful  and  awful  accounts  of  the  misery,  and  daily 
deaths  by  starvation  of  hundreds  of  my  poor  but  honest  fellow-coun- 
trymen, in  the  County  of  Cork,  I  hasten  without  further  prelude  to 
address  these  few  lines  to  you,  and  beg  that  you  will  comply  without 
loss  of  time,  in  this  my  most  earnest  and  solemn  request,  which  is— > 
that  you  hand  over,  for  my  account,  ;^20  to  the  Mayor,  or  apply  it 
to  the  funds  collecting  for  the  relief  of  those  poor  famishing  people, 
who  are  most  in  want,  either  in  Skibbereen  or  Bantry,  and  you  will 
oblige  me  everlastingly.  The  sum  is  small,  and  will  be  but  as  a  drop 
of  water  in  the  ocean,  in  comparison  to  the  thousands  who  are  in 
need.  However,  to  be  conscious  of  saving  only  one  poor  soul  from 
suffering  the  horrible  death  of  starvation,  will  be  a  source  of  the 
greatest  consolation  to  jour  sincere  friend  and  well  wisher, 

JoBN  Hogan* 
John  J.  Lacy,  Esq.,  Cork. 
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dear  friend,  to  whom  his  hopes  and  his  sorrows  were  ever 
freely  poured  out,  "  If  they  were  safe,  for  my  own  part 
I  woold  be  delighted  to  go  to  my  Q-od."    To  his  children, 
even  if  lie  had  left  them  thousands,  he  would  be  an  infinite 
lo^ ;  he  kept  them  so  carefully,  watched  over  them  with 
such  vigilance.    They  are  children  in  years,  but  far  more 
80  in  guileless  bearing.    They  were  kept  apart  from  the 
worid,  as  from  all  evil,  by  the  jealous  care  of  their  father. 
He  himself  could  not  bear  to  be  away  from  them.     When 
be  accepted  an  invitation,  he  was  never  at  rest  until  he  got 
back  again.    It  was  a  very  odd  time  indeed  that  he  was  to 
be  met  wiUi  in  society.     Occasionally  he  attended  a  soiree 
of  the  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  or  was  a  cuest  of  Dr. 
Wilde ;  but  the  latter,  who  all  through  Hogan  s  latter  years 
showed  him   such  constant  and   disinterested    kindnes$«, 
as  we  have  seldom  known,  and  Mrs.  Wilde,  who  seems  to 
love  everything  in  the  shape  of  talent,  were  trusted  and 
valued  friends  of  the  artist.     Lord  Cloncurry,  calling  on 
Hc^n  one  day,  found  him  at  dinner,  seated,  according  to 
his  cufitohi,  at  the  head  of  the  table,  with  one  of  the  younger 
children  at  each  hand,  and  the  rest  ranged  in  order  along 
the  sides.   The  noble  Cloncurry  lifted  up  his  hands  in  amaze- 
ment, and  said  it  was  the  finest  sight  he  ever  saw ;  and 
next  day,  how  like  him  I  he  sent  under  some  pretence  £20 
to  Mrs.  Hogan,  rightly  judging  that  the  motner  of  such  a 
race  could  be  at  no  loss  to  know  what  to  do  with  a  gift  of 
the  kind.     In  the  evening  it  was  the  artist's  custom  to  sit 
with  his  familv  ;  and  while  the  children  were  engaged  with 
their  studies,  he  would  read  some  amusing  book ;  now  and 
then  as  some  passage  struck  him,  translating  it  into  the 
sweet  native  Italian  for  his  wife.     At  nine  o'clock  the  whole 
simple  household  was  dispersed  for  the  night ;  unless  when 
some  special  occasion,  as  one  of  the  great  festivals  of  the  church, 
occurring,  he  would  have  more  particular  family  devotions. 
Daring  the  school  holidays  he  always  occupied  himself 
in  his  studio,  in  teaching  his  two  eldest  boys  to  draw  from 
the  round ;  and  we  may  add  that  his  pupils  showed  an  apt- 
ness for  their  task  not  unworthy  of  an  artist's  sons. 

After  all  we  must  not  pity  Hogan.  He  had  joj'S  which 
a  prince  might  envy  ;  and  in  his  trials  he  knew  where  to 
tarn  for  consolation.  Many  a  sleepless,  restless  night  the 
care-worn  artist  passed  in  his  quiet  little  room.     It  was  his 
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habit  when  he  could  not  sleep  to  light  a  lamp  and  read  a 
chapter  of  his  favourite  book  De  Imitatione  Christi,  Many 
a  poor  way-farer  "  in  a  desert  place  where  there  is  noway  and 
no  wateri '  has  sought  and  found  in  that  divine  book  more 
comfort  and  peace  than  all  fortune's  gifts  could  give  him. 
He  would  often  get  up,  and  wander  about  the  hushed  bouse. 
On  one  occasion  it  was  discovered  by  mere  chance  that  he 
had  left  his  room  and  had  ^one  down  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  to  his  studio,  where  he  was  found  kneeling  in  prayer 
before  his  own  figure  of  the  dead  Saviour.  What  a  picture  t 
And  what  a  vindication  of  true  art  I  From  the  unseen 
world  those  inspirations  had  visited  his  soul,  which  in  the 
vigour  of  his  genius  he  had  wrought  out  in  the  hard 
marble.  He  had  been  faithful  to  his  ideal,  making  it  take 
form — we  bad  almost  said  take  life ;  and  so,  the  spell  still 
i^nbroken,  in  the  day  of  his  trial,  his  soul  was  once  more 
led  heavenward,  even  by  the  work  of  his  own  hands.  It 
was  this  same  work,  which  more  than  twenty  years  before, 
our  readers  may  remember  he  told  his  father  was  greatly 
admired  by  the  artists  in  Rome,  and  though  his  own  work 
had  sometimes  affected  himself. 

But  the  artist  was  to  have  a  splendid  dream  before  he 
wenti  The  installation  of  the  O'Gonnell  statue  in  Limerick 
was  a  bright  spot  in  his  latter  years.  He  was  there  him- 
self, and  was  received  in  a  manner  worthy  of  him.  He 
had  spoken  to  the  people,  and  they  had  understood  "him. 
The  poor  country  folk  coming  in  on  market  days  lifled  up 
their  hands  in  admiration,  or  sunk  on  their  knees  before 
the  statue  of  the  Liberator,  and  said,  ''  he  is  not  dead  I  he 
is  not  dead  I''  The  people  of  Limerick  found  what  it  was. 
to  make  an  appeal,  and  teach  a  lesson  in  that  way.  And 
they  were  determined  to  have  a  statue  of  Sarsneld,  the 
hero  of  the  Treaty : — and  Hogan  should  make  it.  And 
there  were  intimations  that  other  cities  and  towns  were  a- 
Btir,  and  that  Tipperary,  Ennis,  Kilkenny  should  also  have 
their  statues ;  and  there  was  no  longer  a  doubt  who  should 
be  their  artist.  The  metropolis  should  at  last  inaut^urate  a 
statue  of  Oliver  Goldsmith,  and  it  was  believed  that  no 
clique  would,  in  this  instance,  be  able  to  rob  the  writer  or  the 
artist  of  due  honor.  Cork  sent  an  order  to  have  models  pre- 
pared in  Hogan's  studio  for  a  statue  of  Father  Mathew. 
Lord  Carlitflo   took  care  that  one  of  the  works  in  has  relief 
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for   the   Wellington  ToBtimoniAl  should  be  entrusted  to 

Hogan ;  the  snDJect — the  Duke's  concession  to  civil  and 

religioiifl  liberty.    And — a  great  sign  of  the  times^^the 

Friars  preachers  are  building  a  beautiftil  church  in  Lower 

Dominick^treet,  not  for  a  fashionable  congregation,  or  for 

the  wealth  and  rank  of  Dublin,  but  for  the  poor^  devout, 

toil'hardened  population  of  Britain-^street,  and  Liffeystreet, 

and  the  nameless  lanes  and  alleys  that  intersect  those 

thoroughfares.    And  this  church  is  to  be  no  bam-like  square 

building,  with  decorations  of  ormolu  and  tinsel ;  no  tame, 

chilly^  mock  Grecian  structure ;    but  from  the  long  line  of 

pnre  stone  pillars,  arches  spring  aloft ;    and  windows,  and 

vaulted  roof,  are  rich  with  intertwining  traceries*   An  Irish 

architect  has  planned  this  worthy  temple — and  one^  whose 

mimificence  rivals  the  splendour  of  the  Medicean  era,  has 

commiBsioned  Hogan  to  execute  a  Pieta  for  the  high  altar 

of  8t.  Saviour's  I 

The  era  which  he  had  so  longed  for  seemed  at  last  to 
have  dawned — ^what  he  foresaw  nearly  thirty  years  ago  as 
the  certain  result  of  Emancipation  was  about  to  be  accom- 
plished, and  the  arts  should  now  be  "  pushed  on  gloriously 
in  Ireland."      He  had  often  counted  over  with  his  friends 
the  different  cities,  towns,  churches  and  convents  of  Ireland 
which  possessed  works  of  his.    He  took  a  secret  pleasure 
in  this;    presently   the   bead    roll  should  be   increased, 
and  his  conntry  the  richer  of  his  works.     Now  indeed 
there  is  something  like  hope.      **  If  I  live  but  two  or 
three  years/'  said  Hogan,  "  with  heaven's  blessing  I  shall 
leave  'my  family  independent."      The  very   thought  of 
Barsfield  was  a  joy  to*  him.     He  had  designed  in  sculp- 
ture some  type  of  eveiy  other  character  of  worth  and 
value  which  Ireland  haa  produced  in  these  latter  years. 
The  patriot,  the  prelate,  the  apostle,  the  poet ;   the  man  of 
literature,  the  princely  trader.    Now  he  was  to  have  the 
Boldicr  with  his  chivalrous  bearinff,  his  action  of  command, 
and  that  magnificent  Jacobite  uniform  I      It  was  easy  to 
know  what  was  to  be  done.     He  would  go  to  Rome  where 
bis  studio  was  still  undisturbed,  and  filled  with  the  casts  of 
las  great  works ;  and  in  the  old  ground  where  he  had  lived 
and  toiled  so  many  years,  and  near  his  dear  good  friend 


*  Mr.  Higgs  of  Abbey-street. 
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Benzoni,  and  with  his  bright-eyed  boy — his  sculptor  son* — 
he  would  work  once  more  on  noble  themes,  with  noble  aims, 
and  a  heart  full  of  thankirilness  and  hope.  He  had  a  vision 
of  the  promised  land — No  more. 

He  may  be  said  to  have  been  dying  during  the  last  year. 
He  was  quite  broken  down ;  and  the  grandest  light  that 
ever  shone  on  human  eyes  could  not  scare  away  the  death 
shadow.  In  the  latter  end  of  March  he  lay  down  to  die. 
The  Sunday  before  his  death  he  left  his  bea  and  stole  down 
to  his  studio.  He  looked  round  on  his  unfinished  works, 
and  pausing  before  the  Pieta  for  St.  Saviour  s,  he  said  to 
his  son,  and  to  Mr.  Cahill  his  assistant,  "  finish  it  well, 
boys,  I  shall  never  handle  the  chisel  more  I"  He  was  done 
with  art ;  and  yet  not  quite.  Its  power,  in  its  most  spi- 
ritual and  subtile  influence,  was  t^till  over  him.  When  he 
lay  down,  he  directed  search  to  be  made  for  an  engraving 
which  he  had  stowed  away  somewhere,  and  which  tney  did 
not  know  he  possessed,  and  he  had  it  pinned  to  the  wall, 
for  it  was  not  framed,  in  such  a  way  tnat  he  could  see  it 
from  the  position  in  which  he  lay.  The  subject  was  Thor- 
waldsen's  fi^re  of  the  Redeemer.  He  said  that  figure 
alone  would  have  immortalized  a  sculptor,  and  he  was 
never  tired  looking  at  it — the  gently  outstretched  arms 
and  whole  attitude  so  well  expressed  the  idea —  Venite  ad 
me  omnes.  Without  a  murmur,  without  one  appeal  for 
life,  he  felt  the  last  hours  approaching.  He  had  received 
the  sacraments  of  the  Church.    There  was  nothing  more 

.  *  How  early  Hogan  dreamt  that  this  son  should  iufaerithis  genius 
with  his  name,  is  touchingly  shown  in  a  letter  to  one  of  the  artist's 
sisters  dated  Rome  Nov.  22,  1842.  The  citizens  of  Cork  even  so 
far  back  thought  they  ought  to  have  some  portrait  or  memorial  of 
the  great  sculptor.  Hoffan  was  the  least  vain  of  men^  and  there  is 
neither  in  painting  nor  in  sculpture  a  representation  of  bis  nobie 
bead.  A  very  fine  photograph  by  Ginkman  is  the  onl^  portrait 
to  be  found*  However,  when  the  wishes  of  his  Cork  friends  were 
made  known  to  him, he  returned  the  following  characteristic  answer  :-- 
"  It  (the  request)  is  certainly  very  complimentary,  and  would  be 
highly  gratifying  to  any  one  desirous  of  ambition.  I  hereby  acknow- 
ledge my  gpratitude  to  him  (Sir  Thomas  Deane)  and  my  other  friends 
who  have  oeen  desirous  of  such  an  object.  But  at  present  I  cannot 
spare  time  for  such  silly  trifles.  I  must  reserve  that  commission  for 
my  darling  son  and  Roman  boy  Giovanni,  when  he  is  competent  to 
undertake  such  a  work,  and  when  I  am  persuaded  through  the  merits 
of  my  productions  that  I  am  worthy  .of  sitting  for  my  portrait." 
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io  be  done  on  earth.     From  time  to  time  he  spoke  with 
the  faithful  friends  who  were  around  his  bed  of  times  long 

Ene  by»  of  those  especially  who  were  gone  befdre  him  to 
fe  Eternal.  He  talked  of  his  father,  of  his  saintly  mother, 
of  the  only  brother  who  died  early,  and  of  the  sister  who 
liad  given  herself  to  God.  He  spoke  of  them  as  if  they 
were  not  far  from  him.  And  then  he  would  pray  for  his 
ehildren,  and  taking  his  wife's  hand  assure  her  that  he 
would  '*  watch  over  her — most  certainly  watch  over  her." 
He  knew  not  how  to  realise  that  anything  could  deprive 
her  of  that  guardianship.  For  some  hours  he  seemed  in- 
sensible, except  that  when  they  read  the  prayers  for  the 
dying,  he  audibly  made  the  responses ;  and  for  a  long  time 
me  only  words  he  uttered  were — •*  beautiful !  how  beauti- 
fol!"  Some  recollection,  or  some  blessed  anticipation 
kept  away  the  death  chill ;  and  without  one  struggle,  one 
uneasy  movement,  he  breathed  his  last — and  the  soul  of 
the  artist  was  with  God. 

Thus  on  the  27th  March,  1858,  Ireland  lost  one  of  the 
best  and  greatest  of  her  sons.    Three  days  after,  the  re- 
mains of  Hc^n  were  carried  to  Glasnevin  Cemetery  in  a 
hearse  open  at  the  sides,  so  that  as  the  procession  passed 
through  the  citv  it  was  seen  that  on  the  coffin  lay  the  hat 
tnd  sword,  8cal)bard  and  sword  belt,  worn  by  members  of 
the  Virtuosi  of  the  Pantheon — the  insignia  of  the  honours 
which  our  countryman  had  won  and  worn  with  pride  in  the 
aty  of  arts.     His  four  sons  followed,  and  a  long  train  of 
men  distinguished  in  every  calling,  members  of  tne  bar  and 
the  press,  and  the  medical  profession ;  literary  men  and 
artists — and  representatives  of  the  secular  clergy,  the  Friars 
Preachers,  and  the  Jesuit  Fathers.     For,  as  the  Europe  Ar- 
tiste says: — "Genius  has  Its  triumph  even  in  the  vain, 
diallow  city  of  Dublin,  and  the  funeral  car  of  Hogan,  the 
mat  sculptor,  who  died  poor  as  he  had  lived,  was  yet  fol- 
lowed to  the  grave  by  a  file  of  private  carriages  long 
enough  to  cover  twb  of  the  Boulevards  of  Paris."    The 
students  of  Trinity  College,  two  hundred  in  number  it  is 
said,  to  their  great  honour  be  it  remembered,  without  any 
orders  from  the  superiors  of  the  University,  when  the  pro- 
eesaion  approached  the  college  gates,  issued  two  by  two 
from  the  inner  entrance,  and  wearing  academic  cap  and 
gown,  and  headed  by  Professor  Shaw,  F.  T.  C.  D.,  and 
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Professor  Garmichael,  F.  T.  G.  D.  took  up  their  position 
in  front  of  the  procession,  lifting  their  caps  as  they  passed 
the  hearse  in  respectful  reverence  for  the  dead,  and  headed 
the  mournful  cortege  in  its  passage  through  the  city.  The 
Committee  of  the  Glasnevin  Cemetery  had  offered  a  plot  of 
ground  gratuitously  in  any  part  of  the  Cemetery  irhich 
should  be  chosen  for  the  grave  of  Hogan ;  and  within  the 
"O'Gonnell  circle/'  and  near  the  resting  place  of  the 
liberator,  all  that  is  mortal  of  the  great  scolptor  awaits 
the  Resurrection. 

Where  it  will  be  asked  were  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  the 
Corporation  ?  Where  the  or^aniaed  and  palpable  body  of 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society  ?  Where  the  Hibernian  Academy. 
And  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  ?  It  is  not  here  as  in  other 
countries  where  such  associations  think  it  one  of  their  com- 
mon duties  to  honour  genius  while  living,  and  show  the 
people  that  even  it«  memory  is  the  inheritance  of  a  nation. 
When  Ranch,  the  Berlin  sculptor,  died  some  few  months 
since,  we  read  how  the  Dresden  artists  decorated  his 
coffin  with  flowers  and  laurel  wreaths,  accompanying  it 
with  honour  to  the  railway  station,  and  how  the  Berlin 
artists  and  members  of  the  Royal  Academy  carried  the  re- 
mains to  the  "Trauerkapelle"  where  Professor  Kiss  (sculptor 
of  the  Amazon)  had  arranged  a  mournful  decoration  of  can- 
delabras,  and  tapers  lighting  the  dead  sculptor  s  statues  of 
Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  and  the  winged  Victories ;  and  we 
said  to  ourscdvea,  how  t^n^English  I  We  might  not  have 
crossed  the  channel  for  a  wonL  When  Schwanthaler  died, 
the  King  of  Bavaria  had  him  laid  in  his  own  sepulchre  side 
by  side  of  a  royal  race,  because  the  magnificent  tomb  he 
was  building  for  hifl  great  sculptor  was  not  yet  finished. 
And  when  Thorwaldsen  was  carried  to  the  grave,  the  streeta 
of  Copenhagen  were  lined  with  military,  and  the  different 
companies  of  trades.  All  the  members  of  the  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts  followed  the  hearse  headed  by  their  President 
the  Crown  Prince.  And  at  the  entry  of  the  Church,  his 
Majesty  the  king  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  corpse,  and 
the  Queen  and  Royal  Princesses  assisted  at  the  funeral 
ceremony.     We  have  something  to  learn  yet. 

But  there  is  one  thing  we  can  do — and  Heaven  help  ub 
if  we  don't  do  it !  We  are  a  famous  people  thev  say  at 
po8t  mortem  tributes.    There  is  more  now  to  be  done  than 
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tlater^lTet  might  ui^e,  or  a  yain  shame  compel.  We 
hate  waited  to  honor  Uogan  till  he  died.  Let  us  not  delay 
to  take  his  wife  and  children  to  our  heart  until  we  have  to 
griere  for  having  deserted  them. 

If  Hogan  comd  have  only  thought  that  generous  noble 
k«arts  would  have  taken  these  lov^  ones  to  their  own,  and 
that  the  Irish  nation  would  have  been  proud  of  their  adop- 
tion, bia  last  earthly  thought  would  have  been  a  happier 
one.  This  consolation  was  not  vouchsafed  him.  But  let 
us  do  what  he,  even  in  the  shadow  of  death,,  thought  he 
most  still  be  able  to  do.  Let  us  protect  his  wife  who  is  a 
fitranger  amongst  us,  and  cherish,  educate,  and  establish  in 
life,  his  sons  and  daughers.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  believed 
that  a  government  pension  will  not  be  obtained  for  Hogan's 
family.  Lord  Egtinton,  our  present  respected  Viceroy, 
the  llord  Chancellor,  and  the  Attorney  Greneral,  have  surely 
infiaence  enough  to  have  this,  at  least,  secured.  But  why 
the  delay  ?  If  Lord  Carlisle  were  in  office  now  we  should 
not  have  to  ask  this  question.  But  then  he  knew  Hogan 
well ;  he  knew  his  talents  and  his  worth.  The  noblemen 
md  gentlemen  now  in  office  have  not  perhaps  had  the  like 
qiportunities ;  but  as  this  is  no  party  question  they  would 
sorely  listen  to  representations  properly  made.  Where  are 
the  Irish  members  ?  Why  are  they  not  united  for  once,  to 
daim,  or  solicit^  some  provision  for  Hogan's  eleven  chil- 
drea? 

While  we  await  an  answer  to  these  questions,  we  must 
consider  what  more  remains  to  be  done.    A  government 

Easiott,  €iccording  to  our  usage  in  this  country,  would  ffo 
t  a  little  way  in  such  extremity.  It  would  in  fact  be 
little  more  than  an  acknowledgment  of  a  claim  on  the 
nafcicm.  Some  men  of  public  spirit,  who  well  understand 
the  necessity  of  freeing  the  country  from  an  accusation  of 
disgraceful  supineness,  have  formed  thenaselves  into  a  com- 
Biittee  for  receiving  in  the  City  of  Dublin  subscriptions  to 
the  Hogan  Fund.  Thomas  O'Hagan,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  the 
doquent  advocate  of  many  a  good  cause,  and  Dr.  Wilde, 
who,  a  rare  exception,  finds  time  in  the  midst  of  a  busy 

nfesflional  career  to  give  aid  when  public  good  and  national 
or  are  eoncemed,  hold  the  responsible  office  of  secre- 
taries ;  and  memb««  of  many  parties,  and  of  every  creed, 
have  given  valuable  assistance,  whether  as  subscribers  or 
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as  metnbera  of  the  committee.  SnfSce  it  to  mention  the 
names  of  His  Grace  the  Most  Rev.  Doctor  CuUen,  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  the  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  the  Presi- 
dent of  AJaynooth  College.  There  are  some  who  have  not 
waited  to  join  a  public  demonstration,  but  have  at  once 
commenced  to  do  good  service.  Dr.  Stokes  has  generously 
undertaken  to  educate  Hogan's  second  son  in  the  medical 
profession ;  Trinity  College  is  to  make  him  iree  of  its 
course ;  and  the  Jesuit  Fathers  have  two  of  the  children 
attending  their  college,  Great  Denmark  Street.  It  gives 
us  great  pleasure  to  add  that  Madame  Croft,  Superioress  of 
the  Convent  of  the  Sacr^  Coeur,  Roscrea,  has  most  kmdly 
intimated  that  the  first  vacancy  which  occurs  in  that  estab- 
lishment  shall  be  assigned  to  one  of  Ho^an's  daughters. 
We  trust  these  noble  examples  will  speedily  be  followed 
by  other  institutions. 

In  spite  of  these  individual  instances,  Dublin  is  tame 
enough  in  Hogan's  cause.  We  are  sure  the  provinces  will 
do  better.  The  City  of  the  Treaty,  the  scene  of  the  great 
sculptor's  latest  triumph,  will  not  be  backward.  After 
honoring  the  father  the  citizens  of  Limerick  will  not  forget 
to  protect  the  children.  Cork  is  working  well  in  the  cause, 
and  her  liberality  takes  not  the  air  of  a  late  restitution,  but 
is  only  the  continuance  of  an  enlightened  patronage.  The 
first  work  of  Hogan's  son  is  now  certain  to  be  a  monumental 
statue  of  Father  Mathew  for  the  great  artist's  early  home. 
There  is  plenty  of  true  Irifih  blocd  in  the  cities  and  towns 
of  England ;  shall  the  cause  be  an  alien  one  to  them  ?  We 
think,  if  the  press  try,  it  shall  be  found  not  so.  And 
America — where  we  turn  so  sadly  yet  so  trustingly  when 
the  hard  time  presses — will  the  Irishmen,  prosperous  yet 
exiled,  who  labour  in  the  wild  plains  of  Ganfda,  and  toil 
so  honorably  in  the  cities  of  the  States,  will  they,  we  say, 
iurn  a  deaf  ear  when  we  speak  of  the  sorrow  and  the  need 
of  the  children  of  so  great  a  countryman  ?  Let  the  press, 
many- voiced  and  trumpet- tongued,  try  again.  Uogan  s 
famiiv  must  be  the  wards  and  cherished  children  of  the 
people,  no  matter  where  the  Irish  race  be  scattered — and 
another  bright  young  genius  must  be  sent  to  Rome,  to 
study  and  to  work,  and  to'walk  in  his  father's  footsteps, 
that  Ireland  yet  may  boast  she  possesses,  in  her  long  line 
of  great  names,  a  second  JOHN  HOGAN. 
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1.  He  tFaier  Cwre  in  Chronic  DUease.     By  James  M.  Gully, 
M.  D.,  London :  Gharchill. 

S.  Wtf.  Water  Cure.     By  James  Wilson,  M.  D.     London : 
Trnbner  and  Co. 

S.  Hydropathy.     Bv   £d.   Wrn.  Lane,   M.   D.      London : 
ChoTcbill. 

4.  Coitfeesions  of  a  Water  Patient.  By  Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton., 

Bart. 

5.  A  few  Facie  Forgotten  hy  the  Faculty,    By  8,  B.  Birch, 

M.  D.,  London.    H.  Bailli^e. 

Perhaps  there  is  nothing  more  characteristic  of  the  march 
of  intelleet  of  the  present  day,  or  more  indicative  of  a  healthy 
tone  of  mind,  than  the  suspicion  with  which  the  public  in 
general,  and  many  physicians  in  particular,  are  beginning  to 
regard  the  use  of  drugs  as  curative  agents — that  chiefest  en- 
gine of  the  allopathic  physician  for  the  relief  of  suffering 
hamanity. 

The  freeing  of  the  mind  from  old  and  preconceived  ideas — 
from  practicesi,  with  which  we  have  been  familiarized  from 
childhood — the  looking  with  distrust  upon  a  system  which  since 
the  times  of  ^Ssculapius  and  Hippocrates  has  held  undisputed 
ftway,  arrogating  to  itself  the  name  of  Orthodox,  and  dubbing 
its  opponents  as  quacks — such  a  change  in  public  opinion  is  of 
good  or  evil  omen,  according  to  the  causes  from  which  it 
springSy  whether  from  a  calm  investigation  of  the  question  pre- 
lented  for  examination,  in  which  strong  arguments,  based 
on  scientific  principles,  and  supported  by  occular  demon- 
stration of  effects,  are  found  to  preponderate  in  favor  of  a 
new  system,  or  from  a  revolutionary  love  of  novelty,  indica- 
tive of  versatility  and  want  of  faith  in  established  institutions, 
\  love  of  change  which  would  espouse  and  propagate  any  doctrine 
irrespective  of  its  merits,  merely  because  it  was  new. 

llat  this  change  of  opinion  to  which  we  refer,  viz.,  the 
want  of  confidence  in  drugs,  is  not  altogether  frivolous,  would 
appear  from  the  following  confession  of  Dr.  Forbes,  a  distin- 
guished allopathic  physician,  who  thus  8ums  up  the  experience 
of  a  long  professional  career. 

**  Firstly.  That  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  treated  by  allo- 
pathic physiciaDS,  the  disease  is  cured  by  nature  and  not  by  them. 
Secondly.    That  in  a  lesser,  bat  still  not  a  small  proportion,  the  dts- 
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ease  is  cared  by  natare  in  spite  of  tbtm  ;  ip  other  words  their  inter' 
ference  opposing  instead  of  assisting  the  cure,  and  Thirdly,  that  con- 
seauently  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  diseases  it  would  fare  as 
well  or  better  with  patients^  if  all  remedies,  espeoiallj  drag%  were 
abandoned." 

Again,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  living  medical  writers  says, 

"  When  healthy  properties  are  impaired,  we  know  of  no  agent 
by  which  they  can  be  directly  restored,  when  vital  action  is  per- 
verted or  deraneed,  we  possess  no  means  of  tmrnediatebf  rectifyinj^ 
it,  but  we  most  be  satisfied  with  using  tho»e  means  under  which  it  ia 
most  likely  to  BBCTirv  itself." 

It  is  the  knowledge  of  these  facts  that  has  produced  discon- 
tent with  the  usual  mode  of  medicinal  treatment,  and  has 
encouraged  the  belief;  that  it  does  more  harm  than  good  in 
cases  of  disease.     Dr.  Gully  states :- — 

"  By  it  (the  drug  system)  the  body  is  placed  in  the  most  unnatural  posi- 
tion, and  its  efforts  at  relief  constantly  thwarted.  Disease^  which  is  quita 
as  natural  a  process  as  health,  is  not  allowed  to  go  on  as  nature  would  ; 
the  internal  organs  whose  morbid  action  alone  can  cause  death,  are  made 
the  arena  for  all  sorts  of  conflicting  and  inflicting  medical  stimulants ; 
and  between  the  action  which  these  excite,  and  that  which  original  1/ 
existed,  their  vitality  fails,  their  efforts  towards  restoration  flag,  and 
their  functions  are  at  last  extinguished." 

The  British  and  Foreign  Quarterly  Journal — th©  leading 
journal  of  drug  medication — thus  writes : — 

''  This  mode  of  treating  disease  (Hydropathy)  is  unquestioii- 
ably  far  from  inert,  and  most  opposed  to  the  cure  of  diseases,  by  the 
undisturbed  processes  of  nature.  It  in  fact  perhaps  affijrds  the  very 
best  evidence  we  possess  of  the  curative  power  of  art,  and  is  ttuguestion" 
ably  when  rationally  regulated  a  most  effectvoe  mode  of  treatment  in 
many  diseases*  Still  it  put«  in  a  striking  light,  if  not  exactly  the 
curative  powers  of  nature,  at  least  the  possibOity — nay,  facility — with 
which  all  the  ordinary  instruments  of  medical  oure,  drugs,  may  be 
dispensed  with.  If  so  many  and  suoh  various  diseases  get  well  en- 
tirely without  drugs,  under  one  special  mode  of  treatment,  is  it  not 
more  than  probable,  that  a  treatment  consisting  almost  exclusively 
of  drugs  may  be  often  of  non-effect — sometimes  of  injurious  effect  ? 

Dr.  Headland,  in  his  prize  essay  on  the  action  of  medicines 

on  the  system,  thu3  write3 : — 

'<  On  no  question  perhaps  have  scientific  men  differed  more  than  on 
the  theory  of  the  action  of  medicines.  Either  facts,  essentially 
opposed  and  incompatible,  have  been  adduced  by  the  disagreeing 
parties,  or  which  is  nearly  as  common,  the  same  fact  haa  received  two 
distinct  and  opposite  interpretations. 

Such  quotations  as  the  above  show  that  enquiry  is  abroad 
amongst  the  medical  profession,  and  that  some  at  least  of  its 
members  are  dissatisSed  with  the  truth  of  the  system  which 
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toold  oonsider  drug  medication  an  essential  instrument  in  the 
cure  of  disease. 

As  the  mode  of  treating  disease  promulgated  by  the  followers 
of  Hydropathy,  in  conseqaence  of  the  great  success  which  has 
ittended  its  practice,  has  perhaps  mainly  contributed  to  that 
ehange  in  the  public  mind  to  which  we  have  alluded,  we  pro- 
pose very  briefly  to  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  its 
node  of  action,  and  by  investigating  the  principles  which  it 
advocates,  inquire  whether  it  can  fairly  lay  claim  to  public 
rapport,  and  how  far  it  can  prove  the  title  which  it  lays 
daim  to  of  being  a  tn^e,  rational,  and  natural  mode  of  curing 
£tease. 

The  most  eminent  physiologists  of  the  present  day  agree  in 
RgvdiDg  disease  in  general,  as  an  ^ort  of  nature  to  relieve 
the  systOTi  of  matter  injurious  to  its  well-being :  this  being 
the  case,  the  natural  and  common  sense  mode  of  curing  disease, 
vooid  obviously  consist  in  assisting  nature  in  its  efforts  to 
apel  the  morbid  substance  from  the  system,  and  thus  relieve  it 
from  the  danger  which  threatened  it.  Now  this  is  exactly  the 
principle  on  which  Hydropathy  proceeds ;  it  aids,  encourages, 
and  strengthens  the  efforts  of  nature  to  heal  herself,  instead  of 
irrit&tiDg^  thwarting,  and  weakening  those  efforts,  by  the  per- 
mciooB  administration  of  drugs. 

To  render  the  foregoing  position  intelligible  to  our  readers, 
it  is  necessary  to  premise,  that  the  action  of  all  active  medicines 
depends  upon  the  principle,  (admitted  by  all  physiologists,) 
that  nature  ever  makes  a  continued  effort  to  cure  herself,  never 
ceasiogin  her  attempts  to  relieve  the  body  from  whatever  inju- 
lions  matter  may  be  present  in  it ;  and  it  is  this  effort  of  nature 
to  expel  the  irritant  matter  from  the  system,  which  makes  the 
drag  |»odaee  its  efiect :  thus  when  a  preparation  of  sulphur  is 
alministered,  as  a  medicine,  nature  in  her  effort  to  get  rid  of  the 
8alphar,open9  her  pores  to  expel  it.  This  is  proved  by  the  result- 
ingpmpiration,  and  by  the  oircomstance  that  everything  in  con« 
tact  withthe  patientisfoundonanalysistobe  largely  impregnated 
vitb  the  conatitaents  of  the  medicine ; — the  well  known  fact  of  all 
uticiesof  silver  about  the  person,  being  tarnished,  being  an  iUus* 
tntion  of  this  ^ect ;  in  addition  to  this  the  stomach  is  weakened 
and  irritated  by  the  medicine  which  has  been  poured  into  it ;  and 
farther,  if  the  dose  is  repeated,  nature  getting  gradually  accus- 
tomed to  the  intruder,  ceases  from  her  inhospitable  exertion  to 
expel  it,  and  as  a  consequence  the  medicine  fails  in  producing 
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its  intended  effect.  We  have  here  referred  to  the  sncces9ful 
administration  of  a  drug,  but  in  many  instances  it  entirely  fails 
to  produce  the  desired  result,  acting  injuriously  upon  other 
organs  of  the  system,  quite  contrary  to  the  effect  intended. 
We  will  now  compare  this  treatment  with  the  hydro- 
pathic mode  of  producing  the  effects  aimed  at  by  sudorifics  ; 
their  usual  appliances  consist  of  the  lamp  and  Turkish  baths, 
and  the  result  is  this,  that  by  their  method  a  most  powerful  ef- 
fect is  produced  on  the  skin  in  the  course  of  about  half  an  hoar, 
after  which  the  patient  feels  lightened,  strengthed  and  invigor- 
ated, no  deleterious  substances  are  passed  into  the  stomach,  ir- 
ritating its  membranes,  and  the  process  may  be  repeated  as  often 
as  may  be  necessary  with  undiminished  effect.  Who  ever  saw  a 
patient  recovering  from  the  perspiratory  process  according  to 
the  orthodox  allopathic  mode  of  treatment,  who  was  not  weak- 
ened and  somewhat  dejected,  whilst  buoyancy  of  spirits  and  in* 
vigoration  of  the  system,  are  the  usual  accompaniments  of  the  by* 
dropathic  process.  Take  another  eiutmple  from  the  process  of 
wet-sheet  packing,  and  examine  its  effects  in  subduing  in6ani- 
matory  and  febrile  affections ;  by  this  simple  process  the  pulse 
is  often  reduced  from  120  pulsations  per  minute  to  65,  in  the 
short  period  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  the  circulation  equalized 
throughout  the  body,  and  a  soothing  effect  produced  on  the  patient, 
which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  describe:  what  no  drug  or  combi- 
nation of  drugs  in  the  whole  of  the  pharmacopeia,  is  capable 
of  producing  ;  in  this  case  again  little  lowering  of  strength  is 
produced,  and  the  stomach  i&  again  saved  from  the  injurious  and 
irritating  effects  of  Tartar  emetic  and  other  drugs;  instead  of  the 
fever  raging  for  a  period  of  three  weeks,  it  is  p:enerally  subdued 
in  as  many  daifs,  when  the  patient  goes  forth,  but  little  reduced 
in  strength,  instead  of  being  weak,  miserable,  and  emaciated  with 
the  prospect  of  some  six  weeks  elapsing  before  he  is  restored  to 
his  wonted  strength.  Sir Ly  tton  Bulwer  thus  describes  from  per- 
sonal experience  the  process  of  wet-sheet  packing: — "The  sheet 
after  being  well  saturated  is  well  wrung-out, — the  patient  quicklj 
wrapped  in  it — several  blankets  bandaged  round,  a  down  cover- 
let tucked  over  all ;  thus,  especially  where  there  is  the  least  fe- 
ver, the  first  momentary  chill  is  promptly  succeeded  by  a  gra- 
dual and  vivifying  warmth  perfectly  free  from  the  irritation  of 
dry  heat, — a  delicious  sense  of  ease  is  usually  followed  bj  a 
sleep  more  agreeable  than  anodyne  ever  produced.  It  seems  a 
positive  cruelty  to  be  taken  out  of  this  magic  girdle  in  which 
pain  is  lulled  and  fever  cooled,  and  watchfulness  lapped  in  slum* 
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ber/'    In  ibe  effect  of  wet>sheet  packing  in  cases  of  congestion 
of  fcbe  liver  and  other  internal  viscera^  we  fear  an  unfavourable 
eomparison  must  again   be  drawn  between  the  effects  of  the 
illopathic  and  hydropathic  modes  of  treatment;  in  these  cases 
the  object  to  be  effected  is  to  relieve  the  oppressed  and  con- 
gested organs  from  the  superabundance  of  blood  with  which 
thej  are  gorged,  and  it  appears  to  us  that  this  effect  is  pro- 
dsoed  more  certainly^  more  quickly  and  more  permanently,  with- 
out subsequent  injurious  effects,  by  the  wet-sheet  packing,  and 
other  hydropathic  appliances,  sitz  baths  amongst  the  rest,  than 
coold  pos^sibly  be  effected  by  all  the  drugs  in  the  Apothecary's 
Hall :  in  fact  hydropathy  appears  to  possess  greater  power  in 
ooniroUinp  ihe  circulation  and  rcffulaiing  the  currents  of  the 
Hood  than  any  other  system  of  therapeutics  at  present  revealed 
to  us;   it  can  stimulate  the  circulation  when  low,  reduce  it 
when  excited  and  disordered,  determine  it  from  the  head  in 
cases  of  apoplexy  and  cold  feet,  and  drive  it  to  the  surface  of 
the  body  in  cases  of  visceral  congestion ;  an  engine  capable  of 
producing  these  effects  without  weakening  the  constitution,  and 
possessing  in  addition  the  power  of  bracing  and  stimulating 
the  nervous  system  when  weakened,  and  of  soothing  and  al- 
laying irritation  wherever  it  may  exist,   more  effectually  than 
anv  opiate ;  such  a  system  we  say,  mast  ever  occupy  a  high,  if 
not  the  foremost  place  amongst  all  existing  systems  of  Hy- 
giene.   The  physiological  effects  of  wet-sheet  packing  are  thus 
described  by  Dr.  Wilson : — 

''It  fulfils  many  indications  according  to  the  various  phases 
of  disease ;  if  you  revert  to  what  I  have  said  of  the  specific 
actions  and  effects  of  the  packing  process,  you  will  see  sufficient 
ground  for  our  using  the  invaluable  aid  of  the  wet  sheet  in 
chronic  disease.  We  often  want  heat  to  be  abstracted  in  these 
diseases,  we  want  the  nerves  soothed,  the  circulation  equalized, 
mascles  rested,  fatigue  removed,  a  movement  of  the  fluids  to 
be  determined  to  the  surface,  interior  congestions  to  be  dis- 
gorged, the  equilibrium  of  the  fluids  established,  secretious  and 
exhalations  to  be  promoted,  ill-conditioned  solids  to  be  broken 
up  and  eliminated,  the  tissues  of  the  skin  to  be  soaked,  its 
capillaries  to  be  emptied  and  cleansed,  its  sentient  extremities 
to  be  soothed,  and  through  then)  the  brain  to  be  quieted  on  the 
one  band,  and  the  ganglionic*  system  to  be  rotved  on  the  other." 

*  The  ganglionic  uerves  are  those  which  cover  the  stomach,  and 
regulate  the  digestive  organs :  they  are  also  called  the  **  loiar  Plexus** 
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How  many  lives  have  been  sacriBced  by  the  practice  of 
bleeding  in  feverish  and  inflammatory  cases^  from  the  non- 
adoption  of  wet  sheet  packing,  which  causes  no  loss  of  strength, 
and  leaves  behind  none  of  the  debility  and  consequent  long 
convalescence,  which  bleeding  and  strong  medicines  necessarily 
occasion ;  it  is  to  us  indeed  inexplicable  how  so  insane  a  pro- 
cess as  bleeding  can  still  be  resorted  to  iu  this  19th  century, 
a  process  which  deprives  nature  of  her  vital  fluid,  and  lets  flow 
the  stream  on  which  our  very  exi9tenc$  depends.''^  How  can 
this  cutting  of  the  strings  of  life  be  defended  when  an  expedi- 
ent for  lowering  inflammation  without  reducing  the  strength, 
presents  itself  for  adoption  by  the  physician,  one  which  by  its 
action  purifies  the  blood,  reducing  fever  by  the  abstraction  of 
heat  and  by  the  removal  of  the  serum  or  watery  constituent  of 
the  blood,  which  contains  all  its  impurities.  Will  the  publio 
any  longer  place  confidence  in  the  physician  who  when  invited 
to  cure  them,  would  weaken  them  by  bleeding,  and  assist  the 
operations  of  nature  by  depriving  her  of  that  vital  stream  on 
the  existence  of  which  her  self-restoring  properties  depend  I 
will  they  prefer  a  system  which  ensures  a  long  convalescence 
to  the  patient,  to  that  in  which  be  recovers  from  his  disease 
without  any  sensible  diminution  of  his  strength,  or  injury  to  his 
constitution  ?  The  system  of  wet  sheet  packing  is  so  extraor- 
dinary, and  satisfactory  in  its  results,  that  he  who  refuses  to 
make  u$e  of  it  must  lag  behind,  whilst  success  will  attend  the 
efforts  of  him  who  judiciously  applies  it  in  the  cases  to  which 
it  is  suited. 

The  compress  and  hot  stupe,  next  demand  our  atten- 
tion ;  both  are  usuafiy  applied  to  the  stomach ;  the  latter 
consisting  of  a  vulcanized  India-rubber  bag  filled  with  hot 
water  which  is  laid  over  a  towel,  the  under  folds  of  which  are 
moistened  and  placed  next  the  body,  a  most  efficient  and  con- 
venient form  of  fomentation ;  these  remedies  are  applied  in  the 
treatment  of  nearly  all  chronic  diseases,  where  there  is  morbid 
action  of  the  stomach,  liver,  or  kidneys ;  this  form  of  stupe, 
Dr.  Wilson  calls  the  *^  ne  plu9  ultra  of  poulticing,  soothing 
and  derivation  being  by  it  most  perfectly  obtained,  and  iu  the 
greatest  degree.     Each  operation  has  on  deep  seated  chronic 

*  The  late  mela^pholy  case  of  Mr.  Stafford  O'Brien  is  an  instance 
of  this  injurious  practice ;  that  gentleman  was  copiously  bled,  doubt- 
lees  that  he  might  be  the  better  enabled,  in  his  so  enfeebled  condition, 
to  resist  the  action  of  a  powerful  poison  (opium)  afterwards  adminis- 
tered with  deadly  effect. 
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irritation,  as  one  of  its  qualities,  the  advantageous  effect  of  a 

mild  blisttt  or  mustard  plaister^  ivithout  any  of  its  drawbacks, 

and  in  acute  inflammations,  in  all  nervous  or  neuralgic  pains, 

io  tbe  sufferings  of  colicj  biliousness,  or  sickness  of  the  stomach, 

or  other  digestive  derangements  from  dietetic  errors,  and  in  the 

isalaise  ushering  in  fevers  and  inflammations,  in  sore  throat, 

&c.»  or  affections  of  the  lungs  and  air  tubes,  it  is  then  found 

to  be  the  most  agreeable  and  potent  auodjne  and  equalizer  of 

the  drculation."    It  in  effect  accomplishes  the  most  salutary 

operations  of  opiates,  without  any  risk  of  congesting  tlie  liver, 

*or  producing  that  sickness  and  atony  of  the  stomach,  and  all  bat 

paralysis  of  the  lower  bowels  which  result  from  the  use  of 

narcotic  drugs.     ''No  nervous  irritations,"  says  Dr.  Wilson, 

"  DO  visceral  congestions,  especially  if  of  recent  formation,  but 

are  soon  relieved  by  this  powerful  retulsite  rubefacient  and 

auodyne.    With  the  dissipation  of  those  interior  congestions 

comes  the  solution  of  pains  and  spasms,  or  flatulence  which 

may  have  risen  to  a  severe  state  of  suffering,  the  release  of 

bilious  and  nervous  headaches,  neuralgic  pains,  asthmatic  fits, 

fcc.    These  have  all  their  origin  near  or  remote  in  visceral  ob- 

itructions,  congestions,  &c.     In  most  cases  where  for  a  longer 

or  shorter  time  any  organic  action  has  been  embarrassed,  sleep 

banished  or  disquieted,  and  the  patient  irritated  and  exhausted 

to  the  last  degree  ;  by  aid  of  the  fomentations,  in  a  brief  time 

organic  calm  takes  the  place  of  organic  tumult,  ease  succeeds 

to  agitation,  and  the  whole  apparatus  feels  to  work  normally 

and  with  renewed  alacrity.     What  I  have  just  described,  you 

may  frequently  bear  repeated  and  descanted  upon  in  the  same 

strain  by  my  patients." 

The  effect  of  hot-stupe  in  the  removal  of  irritation  from  the 
viscera,  the  immediate  cause  of  dysentery,  &c.,  is  very  remark- 
able, and  from  our  knowledge  of  its  effects,  we  have  often  re- 
gretted, that  so  simple  and  rational  an  expedient  was  not  re- 
sorted to,  in  the  treatment  of  those  diseases  by  which  our 
noble  army  was  more  than  decimated  in  the  late  Crimean  Cam- 
paign. On  this  subject  Dr.  Wilson,  remarks,  ^'  so  strong  was 
my  conviction,  that  I  wrote  to  my  good  friend  Lord  Eokeby, 
requesiiug  him  to  offer  my  service  through  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert. 
I  offered  to  go  and  remain  there  (at  Scutari,)  entirely  at  my 
own  expense,  not  as  a  *'  water  doctor,'^  but  as  an  ordinary  me- 
dical practitioner,  willing  to  lend  a  hand,  and  make  himself  ge- 
nerally useful.     I  stated  that  I  had  almost  lived  in  hospitals 
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for  seven  years,  had  afterwards  witnessed  the  practice  of  nearly 
every  great  hospital  in  Earope^  and  could  undertake  simple 
operations,  and  any  amputations  with  little  preparation  :  had 
been  twenty-five  years  in  practice.  After  some  weeks  I  received 
a  polite  letter  thanking  me,  but  fearing  it  could  not  be  done, 
not  being  quite  the  custom.  About  this  time  there  was  an 
outcry  for  medical  men,  those  at  the  hospitals  were  too  few  for 
the  work,  they  were  worn  ont  with  fatigue." — Further  on 
he  adds — *'  I  have  had  a  great  many  patients  suiTering  under 
Chronic  diseases  from  climate,  exposure,  and  want  of  care,&c.,  pa- 
tients from  India,  Ceylon,  and  the  Antipodes,  with  long  con- 
tinued diarrhoea,  dysentery,  and  intractable  fever  of  an  inter- 
mittent character.  From  the  success  of  this  simple  treatment 
in  those  cases,  I  have  not  ceased  to  regret  that  I  did  not  go  to 
Scutari  on  my  own  account  without  permit  or  introduction.  I 
might  have  introduced  the  practice  gradually,  being  sure  that 
it  only  required  a  trial  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  medical 
staff  with  great  satisfaction. '^ 

We  join  Dr.  Wilson,  heartily  in  this  regret,  as  it  would  have 
led  to  the  introduction  of  this  remedy  if  proved  efficient,  and 
silenced  its  advocates  if  it  proved  a  failure.  Nowhere  could  the 
two  systems  have  been  more  severely  and  satisfactorily  tested,  and 
we  should  all  have  benefitted  by  the  result ;  the  relative  merits 
of  the  two  systems  would  have  been  decided,  and  the  public 
no  longer  left  to  hang  in  doubt  between  them. 

The  sitz  bath  and  foot  bath  next  claim  our  attention,  the 
former  acting  with  marked  effect  in  cases  of  congestion  of  the 
liver  and  other  internal  organs;  by  abstracting  heat  from  the 
surface  of  the  body  submitted. to  its  influence,  a  transference  of 
fluids  takes  place  from  the  centre  to  the  exterior,  and  the  con- 
gested organs  are  relieved  from  their  excess  of  blood  by  its 
being  thus  determined  to  the  surface ;  this  effect,  at  first  tempo- 
rary becomes  perm anefif,  when  the  use  of  the  bath  has  been 
persevered  in  for  some  time.  Let  us  now  compare  the  effects 
of  this  bath,  in  the  cases  of  congestion  of  the  liver,  with  the 
treatment  usually  pursued  by  the  orthodox  physicians ;  their 
remedies  consist  in  dosing  with  Calomel,  or  Taraxicum,  or  in 
the  application  of  leeches  to  the  affected  region ;  the  two  former 
stimulate  the  action  of  the  liver,  in  spite  of  the  congested  blood 
which  oppresses  it,  but  they  do  not  attempt  to  deal  with  the 
causes  of  this  congestion,  the  result  of  which  is  that  the  liver 
being  weakened  by  its  unnatural  exertions  consequent  on  the 
unnatural  stimulants  which  have  been  administered  to  it,8iuks— 
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after  the  effect  of  the  unnatural  stimulus  has  worn  away, — into 
a  more  enfeebled  aiid  exhausted  state^  and  the  original  cause 
d  ihe  congestion  remaining  unremoved,  matters  become  worse 
tbsn  at  first ;  in  the  case  of  leeching  the  topical  bleeding  rc- 
fietei  the  auction ybr  a  time^  but  this  is  a  remedy  which  can- 
sot  be  EAFVATBD  in  consequence  ofthe  weakness  it  engenders, 
and  when  the  bleeding  is  given  up^  how  do  matters  stand  ? — the 
iimue  remains  in  statu  quo;  not  so,  however,  the  constitution, 
far  this  has  been  weakened  by  the  bleeding,  and  nature  being 
eonseqnently  less  able  to  cure  herself  chronic  disease  of  the  liver 
Rsolta.  On  the  other  hand  the  hydropnthic  treatment  neces- 
asij  to  determine  the  blood  from  the  congested  organ  to  the 
aorface,  and  so  remove  the  disease,  can  be  repeated  as  often  as 
desirable,  with  renewed  effect,  until  permanent  relief  is  afforded 
by  a  perseverance  in  the  treatment,  and  the  patient  improves 
in  general  health,  pari  passu,  with  the  cure  of  his  particular 
disease.  The  effects  of  the  sitz  bath,  are  it  appears  either 
tonic  or  relaxing  according  to  the  length  of  time  daring  which 
it  is  adminiatered ;  if  a  tonic  effect  is  desired,  a  period  varying 
from  10  to  15  minutes  is  prescribed — if  a  relaxing  or  deriva- 
tive effect  is  to  t>e  produced,  the  period  is  extended  to  half 
an  hour  or  45  minutes. 

As  regards  the  use  of  the  foot  bath,  we  may  observe  that 
the  theory  of  its  administration  subverts  all  our  preconceived 
ideas  as  to  the  proper  mode  of  treating  those  affections  for 
which  it  is  ns\ially  prescribed ;  for  instance  the  old  mode  of 
poceeding  in  affections  of  blood  to  the  head,  or  in  cases  of 
cold  feet,  was  to  apply  cold  to  the  head  and  warmth  to  the 
feet  in  the  shape  of  hot  flannels,  hot  bricks,  and  stupes ;  now 
the  modern  mode  of  proceeding  is  the  very  reverse  of  this,  viz. 
to  bathe  the  head  in  tepid,  and  place  the  feet  in  cold  water  to 
•bout  the  depth  of  three  inches,  up  to  the  ancles :  friction  of 
the  feet  should  accompany  their  immersion,  the  whole  being 
continued  for  about  ten  minutes.  Let  any  person  suffering  from 
edd  feet  try  this  remedy,  and  they  will  satisfy  themselves  of 
the  truth  of  the  practice  which  enjoins  it :  its  rationale  is  as 
follows.  The  application  of  warm  water  to  the  head  of  the 
same  temperature  as  the  body,  does  not  increase  the  flow  of 
blood  to  it,  whilst  the  subsequent  evaporation  from  the  moist 
and  warm  surface  of  the  head  cools  it  gradually,  and  so  dimi- 
nishes the  flow  of  blood  to  it,  whilst  the  cold  application  to 
the  feet,  has  *'  for  a  secondary  result  the  attraction  and  reten- 
tion in  those  parts  of  great  quantity  of  blood,  and  conse- 
quently of  increased  temperature  there.     In  fact/'  continues  Dr. 
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Gully,  '^a  cold  foot  bath  of  12  or  Ifi  minuitB  ybllawed  by  a 
walk  of  kalf-an-hour,  is  the  most  certain  way  to  warm  the  feet 
that  can  be  devised ;  just  as  per  contra,  the  most  certain  way 
to  emure  cold  feet,  is  to  soak  them  in  hot  water.  The  same 
applies  to  the  hands.  When  the  patient  is  in  a  condition  to 
take  it,  a  walk  is  necessary  to  obtain  the  circulating  reaction 
alluded  to  :"  he  adds,  ^*  the  warmth  remains  for  several  hours. 
Very  freqoetitly  I  have  heard  persona  say  that  tbey  have  not 
known  cold  feet  since  tbey  began  to  take  cold  foot  baths.*' 

We  would  next  make  some  observalions  on  the  different 
modes  of  treating  that  fatal  and  mysterions  disease,  which  has 
so  long  baffled  the  curative  efforts  of  the  most  eminent  physi- 
cians of  their  day,  we  mean  pulmonary  conaomption,  and  it  is 
gratifying  to  find  that  a  great  step  towards  a  rational  and  sac- 
cessftti  mode  of  treatment  based  on  sound  physiological  princi- 
ples haslately  obtained  in  the  case  of  this  disease,  which  mode  of 
treatment  we  hope  soon  toseegenerrily  adopted  by  the  medical  pro- 
fession.* The  unsuocessfnl  treatment  of  this  disease  tiaa  hitherto 
cast  a  slnr  on  medical  science,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
that  little  success  should  have  attended  on  the  old  modeof  treat- 
ment, since  recent  observation,  and  matured  ezperieooe  have 
shown,  on  physiological  principles,  that  no  warae  mode  could 
have  been  devised  for  coring  it,  nor  a  sorer  one  adopted 
for  producing  an  aggravation  of  its  symptoms.  This  new  view  of 
the  matter  is  very  ably  set  forth  in  Dr.  Lane's  work,  which  we 
heartily  recommend  to  the  perusal  of  oor  readers,  as  a  sensible 
and  modest  statement  of  the  benefits  resulting  firom  Hydropathic 
treatment  in  cases  of  this  description.  Br.  Lane  looks  upon 
consumption  as  essentially  a  blood  disease,  in  which  opinion 
he  is  confirmed  by  the  first  physiologists  of  the  day,  and  by 
those  physicians  who  have  had  most  experience  in  the  treat* 
ment  of  that  particular  disease,  Sir  James  Clarke,  Professor 
Bennett,  Dr.  Balbymie,  and  others.  These  physicians 
all  agree  in  stating  tbat  indigestion  or  derangement  of 
the  stomach  and  digestive  organs  is  a  universal  forerunner 
of  pulmonary  consumption,  and  without  this  derangement, 
consumption  cannot  exist ;  consequent  on  this  diseased  state 
of  the  digestive  organs,  imperfect  blood  is  assimilated,  defi- 

*  We  do  not  pretend  to  assert,  that  consumption  is  curable  when 
GROAN ic  disease  of  the  lungs  has  actually  been  established,  but  we 
maintain  that  the  disease  is  perfectly  curabie  in  its  incipient  stages, 
though  not  by  drugs,  nor  banishment  to  a  foreign  clitne.  The  latter 
may  somewhat  prolong  the  dttease,  but  will  not  cure  it  unless  by 
(tectdenl,  when  of  a  very  mild  form. 
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eiaU  in  its  oleaginous  elements,  and  containing  an  undue 
laoDot  of  albuminous  materials^  that  in  consequence  of 
this  defidenc?  of  oleaginous  elements,  the  blood  is  incapable  of 
bdag  converted  into  true  cellular  tissue  to  replace  the  effete 
oatefiai  of  the  lungs,  and  tlie  superabundant  quantity  of  al- 
bainen  has  a  tendency  to  exude  upon  the  lungs  on  their  expo- 
sore  to  odd  in  the  form  of  tubercles,  which  process  is  unac- 
oQiopanied  by  inflammatory  action ;  these  facts  are  based  on 
bug  observations  and  direct  chemical  analvsis  of  the  substance 
oomposiug  the  toberclesj  which  consist  of  almost  pure  albumen, 
aod  on  this  theory  the  wonderful  effects  of  cod  liver  oil  in  con- 
sumptive cases,  and  the  great  emaciation  of  body  which  results 
from  the  disease  are  satisfactorily  explained;  in  the  one  case, 
the  cod  liver  oil  supplies  in  a  light  and  digestible  form  the 
okaginoQs  element  in  which  the  blood  is  deficient ;  in  the  other 
the  system  has  recourse  to  the  fatty  or  adipose  matter  of  the 
body  to  sapply  the  oleaginous  principle,  but  now  the  question 
arises,  supposing  that  indigestion  is  the  universal  precursor  of 
oooaumption,  from  what  does  this  indigestion,  and  consequent 
imperfect  assimilation  of  the  blood  proceed  ?  this  question  Dr. 
I^tne  does  not  touch  upon,  but  we  believe  that  Dr.  Barter,  the 
velUknown  Hydropathic  physician  of  Blarney,  considers  that  it 
arises  from  defective  vitality*  in  the  blood,  caused  by  deficiency 
of  oxygen  in  the  system,  more  immediately  proceeding  from 
defective  capacity  of  the  lungs  and  imperfect  action  of  the  skin. 
The  skin  and  lungs,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  supplementary 
organs — stop  the  action  of  eMer,  and  death  inevitably  ensues, 
and  on  their  perfect  or  imperfect  action,  perfect  or  imperfect 
health  depends.  This  view  of  the  disease  is  illustrated  by  the 
hiftoiy  of  the  monkey ;  in  its  wild  state,  the  best  authorities 
state,  it  never  gets  consumption,  but  domesticate  the  animal, 
90  inducing  bad  action  of  the  lungs  from  want  of  sufficient 
exercise,  and  wholesome  air,  and  imperfect  action  of  the  skin 
ariang  from  the  same  cause,  and  it  usually  dies  of  this  disease; 
these  observations  equally  apply  to  all  cases  of  scrofulous  de- 
generation, which  physicians  estimate  as  carrying  off  prema- 
turely l-6tb  of  the  whole  human  family .f    Of  this  terrible 

*  The  temperatare  and  vitftHty  of  our  bodies  depend  upon  the  con- 
tinved  and  rapid  combmation  of  oxygen  with  the  oxydizable  products 
of  the  blood ;  if  the  necessary  supply  of  oxygen  be  interfered  with, 
the  Titality  of  the  ajstem  flags,  and  disease  results. 

f  The  very  name  of  scrofula  poiots  to  the  origin  of  the  disease, 
it  being  derived  from  the  Latin  Scrofa,  a  pig,  in  allusion  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  skin  in  those  persons  in  whom  a  scrofulous  habit  has 
been  engendered. 
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disease,  the  scoarge  of  the  human  race,  we  may  here  observe, 
that  consumption  is  merely  a  form  of  it,  and  that  it  is  moreover 
hereditary f  thus  showing  it  to  be  a  true  blood  disease. 

Having  referred  to  the  fact  of  the  lungs  and  skin  being  sup- 
plementary organs,  the  principal  duty  of  both  being  to  aerate 
the  blood,  it  may  be  interesting  to  lay  before  our  readers  tha 
following  extracts  from  the  results  of  experiments  bearing 
on  this  point,  which  have  been  made  by  llonsieur  Fourcault 
with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  effect  of  the  suppression 
of  transpiration  by  the  skin,  in  animals,  by  coating  their 
bodies  with  an  impermeable  varnish.  The  committee  of  the 
French  Institute  thus  describes  these  experiments. 

"  The  substances  which  he  used  were  givet-glue,  dextrine, 
pitch  and  tar,  and  several  plastic  compounds,  sometimes  the 
varnish  was  made  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  animal's  body ;  at 
other  times  only  a  more  or  less  extensive  part  of  it.  The  acci- 
dents which  follow  this  proceeding,  are  more  or  less  complete 
or  incomplete,  general  or  partial.  In  every  case  the  health  of 
the  animals  is  soon  much  impaired  and  their  life  in  danger. 
Those  which  have  been  submitted  to  those  experiments,  under 
our  observation,  have  died  in  one  or  two  days,  and  in  some 
cases  in  a  few  hours  only,** 

"  In  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  these  experiments  are 
full  of  interest  for  the  future,*  #  #  #  ^|,g 

experiinents  of  M.  Fourcault  cannot  fail  to  throw  a  new  light 
upon  the  physiological  and  pathological  phenomena,  depending 
upon  the  double  function  of  inhalation  and  exhalation  of  the 
cutaneous  system." 

Monsieur  Fourcault  himself,  thus  writes : — 

*^  The  mucous  membranes  were  not  the  only  parts  affected 
by  the  artificial  suppression  of  the  insensible  perspiration.  We 
also  observed  the  production  of  serous  effusions  in  the  peri- 
cardium, and  even  in  the  pleurae.  These  effusions  thus  de- 
monstrate that  dropsies  are  found  in  the  same  body  as  mucous 
discharges.  Several  dogs  died  with  paraplegia,  and  could 
only  drag  themselves  along  on  their  forepaws ;  some  died 
atrophied  and  their  lungs  contained  miliary  tubercules,  which 
appeared  to  me  from  their  whiteness,  and  softness  to  be  of 
recent  formation.  It  was  therefore,  now  impossible  to  doubt 
the  influence  of  the  suppression  of  the  insensible  perspiration 
of  the  skin  upon  the  changes  in  the  blood,  the  mucous  and  ser- 
ous exudations,  and  finally  upon  the  development  of  local  lesions. 
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"Bill  the  resalts  of  these  experiments  differ  in  iolo  according 
IS  the  plastering  is  partial  or  general^  or  as  it  suspends  the 
aetioa  of  the  skin  incompletely  or  completely.  In  the  first 
case  the  alteration  of  the  blood  is  not  carried  so  far,  as  to 
Close  the  dissolution  of  its  organic  elements ;  it  can  coagalatCj 
im)  present,  in  some  few  cases,  a  huffy  coat  of  little  consistency, 
bearing  some  resemblance  to  that  which  is  found  in  inflam- 
sntory  blood.  As  to  the  tissues  affected,  they  however  appear 
to  me  to  present  the  anatomical  characteristics  of  the  conse- 
qoeooes  ot  local  inflammation. 

''But  when  the  application  of  very  adhesive  substances  upon 
the  whole  of  the  body  quickly  suppresses  the  cutaneous  ex- 
haktion,  and  consequently  prevents  the  action  of  the  air  upon 
tbe  skin,  death  takes  place  much  more  speedily,  and  appears 
to  be  the  result  of  true  oipAyxia.  The  breathing  of  the 
loimals  experimented  upoif  is  difficult,  they  take  deep  in- 
sprations  in  order  to  inhale  a  larger  quantity  of  air  than 
usual  j  thdr  death  is  violent,  and  is  often  accompanied  by 
conralsive  movements.  On  dissection,  we  find  in  the  veins, 
and  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart,  sometimes  also  in  the  left, 
kt  very  rarely  in  the  arteries,  a  black  diffluent  blood,  forming 
sometimes  into  soft  and  diffluent  coagula,  and  coagulating  very 
imperfectly  when  exposed  to  atmospherical  air.  This  disso- 
htirni  of  the  blood  from  the  formation  of  large  ecclymoses  and 
of  effiiaions  into  the  lungs  and  other  organs ;  the  capillary 
Tessels  are  naually  injected.  One  can  see  that  the  alteration 
of  the  blood  has  been  the  true  cause  of  the  stagnation  of  the 
ditobition  in  this  order  of  vessels.*  ♦  *  * 

"  It  is  important  to  state  that  man,  in  the  same  way  as  ani- 
mals, dies  from  cutaneous  asphgxia  when  his  body  is  covered 
bj  impermeable  applications.  I  shall  detail,  in  another  work, 
tbe  results  of  my  researches  upon  this  subject,  and  facts  which 
still  belong  to  general  history  will  enter  into  the  province  of 
medicine.  Thus  at  Florence,  when  Leo  X.,  was  raised  to  the 
pontificate,  a  child  was  gilt  all  over,  in  order  to  represent  the 
golden  age.  This  unfortunate  child  soon  died,  the  victim  of 
ft  physiological  experiment  of  a  novel  kind.  I  have  gilded, 
silvered  and  tinned  several  guinea-pigs,  and  all  have  died  like 
tbe  child  at  Florence." 

Monsieur  Fouroault  in  summing  up  his  researclies  remarks 
M  follows : — 

^  Nasal  catarrh,  diarrhaea,  paralysis,  marasmus,  convulsive 
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movements,  and  finally  the  phenomena  otaspkyxia  are  also  the 
results  of  the  same  experiments.  Cntaneoos  asphyxia  may 
cause  the  death  of  man  and  animals ;  in  this  affection  the  blood 
presents,  in  the  highest  degree,  the  refrigerant,  and 'stupefying 
qualitiea  of  vicNoos'^  blood." 

The  above  extracts  are  our  answer  to  those  snperficial 
medical  objectors,  who  would  argue,  that  death  is  not  occasioned 
in  the  above  cases  by  the  exclusion  of  atmospheric  air  from 
the  system,  but  by  the  suppression  of  poisonous  salts  secreted 
in  the  skin ;  the  effects  of  the  suppression  of  the  moat  poison« 
ous  and  irritating  of  these  is  well  known  to  the  physician,  but 
the  phenomena  which  they  present  bear  no  analogy  to  those 
presented  in  the  case  before  us,  which  exhibit  all  the  symptoms 
and  appearance  of  true  suffocation ;  if  however  the  evidence  of 
these  experiments  be  not  sufficient  to  convince  him,  we  will  be 
prepared  to  meet  him,  on  a  more  dOnvenient  battle  field,  where 
arguments  which  would  only  prove  tedious  and  unintelligible 
to  the  non-professionable  reader,  may  be  adduced  without  re- 
serve, in  support  of  our  position. 

Now  if  it  be  conceded  that  the  main  cause  of  consumption 
(tracing  tlie  disease  back  to  its  earliest  stage)  is  to  be  found  in 
an  insufficient  supply  of  oxgyen  to  the  system  (which  certainly 
the  success  attendant  on  the  treatment,  based  upon  this  theory 
would  lead  one  to  suppose)  we  would  ask  our  readers  seriousiy 
to  reflect  how  can  consumption  be  cured  by  drugging*  and 
how  can  the  much  required  oxygen  be  supplied  to  ^us  system 
by  any  such  proceeding?  We  think  that  the  results  of 
such  a  system  afford  a  satisfacUvy  answer  to  this  question; 
failure  marking  its  course  wherever  it  has  been  tried. 
Again  as  regards  the  fashionable  remedy  of  going  ^road,  bow 
are  we  likely  to  get  more  oxygen  suppbed  to  us  abroad  than  at 
home  ?  A  mild  elimate  may  certainly  prove  less  irritating  than 
our  native  air  to  a  diseased  and  disordered  lung  and  the  suffer- 
ing and  uneasiness  oonsequeidi  on  the  irritation  may  be  thereby 
allayed,  but  we  are  not  a  whit  nearer  being  cured,  nor  have 
we  properly  gone  to  w<M*kt  to  remove  the  main  spring  and 
origin  of  the  disease. 

•  When  blood  is  overloaded  with  carbon,  and  deprived  of  its  ne- 
cessary supply  of  oxygen,  the  term  "  Venous"  is  applied  to  it. 

f  Where  coasumption  has  been  relieved  by  residence  abroad,  the 
benefit  derived  must  be  attributed  to  the  action  on  the  skin  prodaced 
by  the  hot  climates  to  which  the  patient  is  usually  ordered,  but  re- 
covery in  this  way  has  been  confined  to  very  mild  forms  of  the  disease, 
and  cannot  be  looked  upon,  as  a  scientific  mode  of  treatment;  the 
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Let  GUT  readers  bear  in  mind  tbe  following  aphorism  of 
Dr.  Hall ;  "  Close  bedrooms  make  tbe  graves  of  moUitudes ;'' 
kthem  recollect  tbat  impure  blood  is  the  origin  of  eon- 
sQiDption,  and  that  impure  air^  caaaea  impure  blood. 

Aedng  on  these  principlea,  in  earing  eonsamption.  Dr.  Barter 
viHiid  ose  all  means  to  place  the  system  in  a  favourable  condition 
toreeeire  a  fail  anpply  of  oxjgen,  first  by  a  direct  inbalatiou  of  a 
Mixture  of  oxygen  and  atmospheric  air  through  the  lungs,  se- 
oondlj  by  enjoining  a  large  amount  of  active  exercise  iu  tlie  open 
air,  vhen  practicable^  and  sleeping  at  night  with  open  windows, 
ind  thirdly  by  inducing  a  healthy  action  of  the  skin,*  and  con- 
aeqaeot  supply  thrcM^^b  it,  of  oxygen  to  the  blood,  by  tbe  in- 
terreDtioQ  of  the  Turkish  batn;  this  mode  of  treatment 
k»,  we  believe,  proved  most  succaessful,  whilst  the  old 
mode  of  treatment,  of  which  it  is  the  very  antipodes,  viK«, 
keeping  the  patient  in  a  healed  and  impure  atmosphere,  and 
applying  a  respirator  to  the  mouth,  has  proved  most  unsoccess- 
hi  nd  fatal :  bow  it  eould  ever  have  entered  into  the  brain  of 
I  phjrieian  to  reeommend  the  use  of  a  respirator  as  a  cure  for 
eonsamption  we  are  at  a  loss  to  imagine,  a  more  ingenious 
fflode  of  shutting  out  the  pure  atmosphere  e96ential  to  our  ex-* 
Bteoeey  and  exchanging  it  for  one  loaded  with  carbonic  acid, 
(thas  sggravating  the  disease  which  it  seeks  to  cure,}  could 
sot  possibly  be  devised.  Man  in  a  state  of  health  requires 
pQK  sir  ss  a  condition  of  bis  existeuoe,  and  can  it  be  supposed 
that  in  a  state  of  dieea^e,  be  will  be  able  mare  euoceesfuliy  to 
Rsiit  tbe  effects  of  poison  on  faia  system,  than  when  in  a  state 
of  health.  Will  he  in  a  state  of  disease  be  strengthened  and  im- 
proTsd  by  the  loss  of  that,  on  a  due  supply  of  which,  when 
veil,  the  continuance  of  his  health  and  strength  would 
depend  ?      Does  the  experience  of  our  readers  furnish  them 

ifflprored  actios  of  the  skin  deeerving  to  be  considered  rather  as  in- 
duced accidentaUy  than  by  design ;  as  otherwise  more  attention 
vonld  have  been  paid  to  bo  important  a  nitter,  and  there  would  have 
Wen  no  nsoetsity  for  orderioff  the  patient  abroad,  as  similar  results 
maid  have  been  obt^ned  much  more  easily  and  effectually,  by  keeping 
bim  at  home ;  the  use  of  the  Turkish  Batn  conferring  all  the  benefits 
of  increased  temperature,  followed  by  the  tonic  effects  of  cool  air  and 
Tater,  hj  which  the  deMlitating  e^ots  of  eontmual  residence  in  a 
vtrm  dimate  are  obviated. 

•  Ih,  Hnfdand  remarks-^*'  Tbe  more  active  and  open  the  skin  is 
the  more  secure  will  the  people  be  against  obstructions  and  diseases 
of  the  luDss,  intestines,  and  lower  stomach  ;  and  the  less  tendency 
vill  thej  have  to  gastric  (bilious^  fevers,  hypochondriasis,  gout, 
uthna,  catarrh  and  varioose  veins." 
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with  a  single  case  of  recovery  from  consumpiioa  caused  by  the 
use  of  a  respirator,  or  does  it  not,  on  the  oontranr,  supply  them 
in  every  case  where  it  has  been  resorted  to  with  instances  of 
the  bad  effects  attendant  upon  its  use  ? 

In  support  of  the  view  taken  by  Pr.  Barter,  we  would 
observe  that  narrow  and  cofUraeted  lungM,  an  impure  aimos- 
pkere,  unclean^  kabiU,  sedentary  occupation^  indulgence  in 
alcoholic  liquore,  and  over  eating ,  all  directly  tend  to  the  over- 
loading of  the  blood  with  carbon,  and  they  are  also  the  most 
frequent  causes  of  consumption ;  but  the  success  attending  this 
treatment  is  the  argument  which  will  have  most  weight  with 
the  public,  and  tend  to  its  extension  and  adoption  by  the 
profession  at  large ;  when  this  takes  place  we  shall  not  have 
consumptive  patients  sent  abroad  to  seek  restoration  of  their 
health, — '*  to  Nice,  where  more  native  persons  die  of  consump- 
tion than  in  any  English  town  of  equal  population,— to  Madeira, 
where  no  local  disease  is  more  prevalent  than  consumption, — 
to  Malta,  where  one-third  of  the  deaths  amongst  our  troops 
are  caused  by  consumption, — ^to  Naples,  whose  hospitals  record 
a  mortality  from  consumption  of  one  in  two  and  one-third  of 
the  patients, — nor  finally  to  Florence,  where  pneumonia  is  said 
to  be  marked  by  a  suffocating  character,  and  a  rapid  progress 
towards  its  final  stage.  Sir  James  Clarke  has  assailed  with 
much  force  the  doctrine  that  change  of  climate  is  beneficial  in 
cases  of  consumption.  M.  Carriere,  a  French  physician,  has 
written  strongly  against  it.  Dr»  Burgess,  an  eminent  Scotch 
physician,  also  contends  that  climate  has  little  or  nothing  to 
do  with  the  cure  of  consumption,  and  that  if  it  had,  the  curative 
effects  would  be  produced  through  the  skin  and  not  the  lungs, 
by  opening  the  pores,  and  promoting  a  better  aeration  of  the 
blood/' 

Before  leaving  this  subject  we  would  entreat  our  readers 
seriously  to  consider  the  observations  here  addressed  to 
them,  and  the  facts  which  have  been  adduced  in  support 
of  the  mode  of  treatment  which  we  have  advocated.  The 
subject  is  one  of  fearful  moment,  as  on  this  disease  being 
rightly  understood,  the  lives  of  millions  of  our  countrymen 
depend  :  if  a  rational  mode  of  treatment  be  adopted,  its  fearful 
ravages  may  be  successfully  encountered  and  stayed,  but  if  not, 
the  pallid  spectre  will  stalk,  as  it  has  hitherto  done,  unchecked, 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  island,  bearing  death  to 
xnillions  of  her  sons. 

With  regard  to  water  drinking,  an  important  part  of  the 
hydropathic  process,  and  against  which  much  prejudice  exists. 
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the  following  extracts  from  the  pen  of  the  justly  celebrated  allo- 
patbic  pbjsician.  Sir  Henrj  Holland,  wUl  not,  we  hope,  be 
considered  out  of  place.  In  his  work  styled  **  Medical  Notes 
aod  Befiections,''  treating  of  ''Diluents/'  he  thus  writes: — 

"  Though  there  may  s^m  little  reason  for  considering  these  as  a 
separate  class  of  remedies,  yet  I  doubt  whether  the  prinoiples  of 
treatment  implied  in  the  name  is  sufficiently  regarded  in  modern 
practice.     On   the  Continent,  indeed,  the  use   of  diluents  is  much 
more  eztensire  than  in  England ;  and,  under  the  form  of  mineral 
waters  especially^  makes  up  in  some  countries  a  considerable  part  of 
gmeral  practice.    But  putting  aside  all  question  as  to  mineral  ingre- 
(fients  in  water,  the  consideration  more  ezpresslj  occurs,  to  what 
extent  and  with  what  effeots  this  great  diluent,  the  only  one  which 
really  concerns  the  animal  economy,  may  be  introduced  into  the 
system  as  a  remedy  ?    Looking  at  the  definite  proportion  which  in 
healthy  state  exists  in  all  parts  of  the  body  between  the  aqueous, 
saline,  and  animal  ingpredients — at  the  various  organs  destined  direct- 
ly or  indirectly,    to  regulate  the  proportion — and  at  the  morbid 
results  occurring  whenever  it  is  materially  altered— we  must  admit 
the  question  a&  one  very  important  in  the  animal  economjf,  and 
having  various  relation  to  the   causes   and   treatment   of  disease. 
Keeping  in  mind  then  this  reference  to  the  use  of  water  as  an  inter- 
oal  reinedy,  diluents  may  be  viewed  under  three  conditions  of  probable 
wefulness; — first,  the  mere  mechanical  effect  of  quantity  of  liquid 
m  diluting  and  washing  away  matters,  excrementitious  or  noxious, 
from  the  alimentary  canal  ^.—Secondly,  their  influence  in  modifying 
certain  morbid  conditions  of  the  blood; — and  thirdly,  their  effect  upon 
varWua  functions  of  secretion  and  excretion,  and  especially  upon 
thoae  of  the  kidneys  and  skin        •        •        •        jy^q  ^^^^  i3  ^^j^ 

obvious  benefit  in  many  cases,  and  not  to  be  disdained  from  any 

notioa  of  its  vulgar  simplicity.     It  is  certain,  there  are  many  states 

of  the  alimentary  canal,  in  which  the  free  use  of  v»ater  at  stated 

times  produces  good,  which  cannot  be  attained  by  other  or  stronger 

remedies.    I  have  often  known  the  action  of  the  bowels  to  be  mun- 

taioed  with  regularity  for  a  long  period,  simply  by  a  tumbler  of 

water,  warm  or  cold,  on  an  empty  stomach,  in  cases  where  medicine 

had  almost  lost  its  effect,  or  become  a  source  onlv  of  distressing 

irritadon.    The  advanta^  of  such  treatment  is  still  more  strongly 

attested,  where  the  secretions  taking  place  into  the  intestines,  or  the 

poducto  formed  there  during  digestion,  become  vitiated  in  kind. 

Here  dilution  lessens  that  irritation  to  the  membranes,  which  we 

cannot  so  readily  obviate  by  other  means,  and  aids  in  removing 

the  cause  from  the  body  wiu  less  distress  than  any  other  remedy. 

In  lome  cases  where  often  and  largely  used,  its  effect  goes  farther  m 

aet^ly  altering    the  state    of    the  secreting    surfaces  by  direct 

application    to    them.        I  'mention    these    circumstances    upon 

experience,  having  often  obtained  much  good  from  resorting  to  them 

in  practice,  when  stronger  medicines  and  ordinary  methods  had 

proved  of  little  avaiL    Dilution  thus  used,  for  example,  so  as  to  act 

on  the  contents  of  the  bowels,  is  beneficial  in  many  dyspeptic  cases, 
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where  it  is  especially  an  object  to  avoid  needless  irritation  to  the 
system.  Halr-a-pint  or  more  of  water  taken  when  fasting  at  the 
temperature  most  agreeable  to  the  patient,  will  often  be  found  to  give 
singular  relief  to  his  morbid  sensations  *  *  *  In  reference 
to  the  foregoing  uses  of  diluents^  it  is  to  be  kept  in  mind,  that  the 
lining  of  the  alimentary  canal  is,  to  all  in^nts,  a  surface,  as  well  as 
the  skin,  pretty  nearly  equal  in  extent ;  exercising  some  similar 
functions,  with  others  more  appropriate  to  itself,  and  capable  in  many 
respects  of  being  acted  upon  m  a  similar  manner.  As  respects  :the 
subject  before  us,  it  is  both  expedient  and  correct  in  many  cases  to 
regard  diluents  as  acting  on  this  internal  surface  analogously  to 
liquids  on  the  skin.  And  I  would  apply  this  remark  not  only  to  the 
mechanical  effects  of  the  remedy,  but  also  to  their  use  as  the  medium 
for  conveying  cold  to  internal  parts ; — a  point  of  practice  which 
either  the  simplicity  of  the  means,  or  the  false  alarms  besetting  it, 
have  hitherto  prevented  from  being  duly  regarded." 

Again  he  writes  : — 

**  Without  reference,  however,  to  these  extreme  cases,  it  mast  be 
repeated,  that  the  use  of  water^  simply  as  a  diluent,  scarcely  receives 
attention  and  discrimination  enough  in  our  English  practice." 

And  again  ^ — 

"  As  I  have  been  treating  of  this  remedy  only  in  its  simplest  form, 
I  do  not  advert  to  the  use  of  the  different  mineral  waters  farther 
than  to  state,  that  they  confirm  these  general  views,  separating  as  far 
as  can  be  done,  their  effect  as  diluents  from  that  of  the  ingredients 
they  contain.  The  copious  employment  of  some  of  them  in  conti- 
nental practice  gives  room  for  observation,  which  is  wanting  under 
our  more  limited  use.  I  have  often  seen  five  or  six  pints  taken  daily 
for  some  weeks  together,  (a  ereat  part  of  it  in  the  morning  while 
fasting,)  with  singular  benent  in  many  cases  to  the  general  health 
and  most  obviously  to  the  state  of  the  secretions.        •  #         • 

These  courses,  however,  were  always  conjoined  with  ample  exercise 
and  regular  habits  of  life  ;  doubtless  influencing  much  the  action  of 
the  waters,  and  aiding  their  salutary  effect." 

With  this  quotation  we  take  leave  of  Sir  Henry  Holland, 
merely  observing,  that  no  hydropathist  could  say  more  on  the 
subject  than  he  has  done,  and  that  the  continental  practice 
referred  to,  of  drinking  large  quantities  of  water  conjoined 
with  ample  exercise  and  regular  habits  of  life>  is  precisely 
that  practice  which  hydropathy  enjoins. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  observe,  that  under  Hydro- 
pathic treatment,  chronic  disease  frequently  becomes  acute,  for 
as  the  body  improves  in  strength  the  more  acutely  will  any  exist- 
ing disease  develope  itself,  and  for  the  following  reason :  pain  is 
cansed  by  an  effort  of  nature  to  relieve  the  system  of  some  morbid 
influence  residing  in  it,  and  the  stronger  the  constitution,  the 
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greater  efforts  will  it  make  to  remove  that  morbid  influence^ 
tod  therefore  the  greater  will  be  the  pain;  but  on  tlie 
other  hand,  when  the  bodj  is  enfeebled,  its  eSbrts  to  relieve 
itself,  thoagh  continual »  are  weak  and  inefficient,  and  the  dis- 
ease remaining  in  the  ajstem,  assumes  the  chronic  and  less 
painful  form.  Now"  with  these  facts  before  them,  we  have 
been  amused  at  hearing  physicians  observe,  in  their  efforts  to 
decry  the  "  Water  System,"  "  Oh  it  is  good  for  the  general 
health,  bat  nothing  more/'  When  speaking  thus  they  do  not 
however  reflect,  that  they  are  affording  the  strongest  possible 
testimony  in  support  of  the  system  which  they  seek  to  decry, 
inaamuch  as  every  physiologist,  from  Cape  Clear  to  the  Giant's 
Caoseway,  admits  the  principle,  that  the  cure  of  disease  is  to  be 
sought  for  in  the  powers  of  the  living  organism  alone^  and  it 
must  be  evident  that  the  more  you  strengthen  that  organism, 
the  more  you  increase  its  powers  to  cure  itself,  and  diminish 
its  hability  to  future  disease. 

Having  trespassed  thus  far  on  the  attention  of  our  readers, 
we  would  conclude  by  inviting  them  and  the  medical  profession 
generally,  to  A  calm  and  dispassionate  investigation,  as  far  as 
their  opportunities  allow,  of  the  relative  merits  of  the  allopathic 
and  hydropathic  modes  of  treating  disease,  approaching  the  in- 
vestigation with  a  mind  devoid  of  prejudice  and  bigotry.  Their 
daty  to  themselves  and  to  society  demands  this  enquiry  from 
them — two  antagonistic  systems  (we  use  the  term  advisedly)  are 

? resented  for  their  acceptance,  which  will  they  lay  hold  of? 
'o  assist  them  in  determining  this  point  we  would  recommend 
for  their  quiet  perusal^  either  or  all  of  the  works  alluded  to  in 
this  article,  the  study  of  which  will  be  found  interesting  and 
profitable.  If  they  conclude  that  drugs  are  wholesome  let 
them  by  all  means  be  swallowed,  but  if  they  are  proved  to  be 
injurious,  deleterious  and  unnecessary,  then  away  with  them  ; 
if  opiates  are  innocuous  let  them  be  retained,  but  if  they  congest 
the  Uver,  sicken  the  stomach,  and  paralyse  the  actions  of  the 
vital  organs,  the  sooner  thev  are  erased  for  ever  from  the 
Hygienic  Pharmacopeia  the  better — let  them  gracefully  retire 
in  favor  of  the  improved  system  of  hot  stupes,  fomentations, 
and  the  abdominal  compress. 

We  would  ask  the  medical  profession  of  Ireland  to  reflect  on  tlie 
fact,  that  Dr.  Barter's  establishment  at  Blarney  contains  at  this 
moment  upwards  of  1 20  patients,  with  many  more  frequently  seek- 
ing for  admission  within  its  walls, most  of  whom  leave  the  estab- 
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lishment  ardent  converts  to  Hydropsthj,  detenoined  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives  to  *'  throw  phjsic  to  tbB  dogs/'  fleeing  from 
it  as  from  some  poisonoas  thing.  It  will  not  do  for  tbem  to 
pooh  poob  the  systenii  and  tell  their  patients,  as  man^  of  diem 
do,  tlMt  it  will  kiU  them ;  saeh  langaage  only  betrays  ignoranee 
on  their  part,  and  will  not  put  down  a  system  which  dtalj  gites 
the  lie  to  their  predictions  bf  affording  ocular  demonstration  of 
its  efficacy,  in  tbe  restored  health  and  blooming  cheek  of  many 
an  emaciated  friend.  Men  are  too  sensible  now-a-days  to  pin  their 
faith  on  the  dictum  of  a  medical  man,  who  rans  down  a  system 
without  fairiy  investigating  it,  and  examining  the  principles  on 
which  it  acts,  to  say  nothing  of  the  prejudice  he  must  feel  in 
favor  of  his  own  particular  system ;  but  if  a  mode  of  treatment 
be  rational,  producing  cures  when  everj  other  system  of  treat- 
ment has  failed,  and  recommend  itself  to  the  common  sense 
and  reason  of  mankind,  we  believe  such  a  principle  will  make 
its  way  despite  of  all  the  opposition  it  may  encounter,  and  this 
very  progress  tbe  water  cure  is  at  present  making. 

The  very  simplicity  of  the  processes  of  the  water  oure^  which 
people  cannot  believe  capable  of  producing  the  effects  ascribed 
to  them,  has  chiefly  militated  against  its  more  nniversal  recep* 
lion,  by  the  lay  public,  together  with  the  belief  (ingrained  by 
long  habit,)  in  the  absolute  necessity  for  dru2S,  in  curing  di- 
sease ;  but  this  belief,  if  not  rationally  founded,  will  soon  give 
way:  were  the  condition,  however,  of  affairs  reversed,  and 
Hydropathy  become  as  old  a  system  as  the  Allopathic,  this 
belief,  in  the  efficacy  of  an  old  school,  might  be  securely  enter- 
tained; for  no  one  would  think  for  a  moment  of  exchanging  a 
system,  fixed,  intelligible  and  certain  in  its  action,  as  based  on 
scientific  principles,  and  consonant  with  the  laws  of  physiology, 
for  the  uncertain,  groping,  empirical,  and  injurious  practice  of 
drug  medication. 


Art.  VI.—"  WIGS  ON  THE  GREEN." 
TRINITY  COLLEGE,  DUBLIN. 

If  it  be  trae  that  there  is  bat  one  step  from  the  sublime  to 
the  ridiculous,  there  may  jet  be  hope  for  the  Board  of  Trinity 
CSoUege.  Their  next  step  may  possibly  raise  them  to  the  sub- 
biie,  for  their  last  has  made  them  supremely  ridiculoos. 
Having  been  exposed  to  the  fire  of  formidable  batteries  on  all 
sides  from  north  and  south,  English  and  Irish,  daily,  weekly, 
and  monthly,  they  in  solemn  conclave  resolve  to  open  fire  in 
return  and  thereupon  they  plant  with  mighty  preparation,  a 
pop-gun.    But  we  fear,  though 


€t 


if'acilis  descensus  Averni, 


Sed  revocarc  gradum, — 
Hie  labor,  hoc  opus  est — " 

A  brief  narrative  of  events  will  introduce  our  remarks.  Since 
Dr.  Shavr'squestions  on  the  hustings  in  April  last,  drew  public 
attention  to  the  affairs  of  the  college,  the  newspapers  of  Dublin, 
Belfast,  Cork, Liverpool,  and  other  places,  have  kept  up  and  in- 
creased that  attention  by  a  continuous  series  of  articles.  The 
public  and  the  board  were  equally  amazed,  the  former  at  the  state 
(^things  now  discovered  for  the  first  time,  the  latter  at  the  revo« 
lutionary  audacity  which  was  not  overawed  by  the  venerable  as- 
pect of  the  sacrosanct  seven.  In  their  dimsaj  they  cast  about 
what  to  do.  Oh,  that  they  could  trace  some  of  those  sharp  miss- 
ives and  a  collegiate  hand !  the  arrow  marked  specially '^  for  Alex- 
ander's eye,"  should  be  returned  with  envenomed  barb.  At 
last  they  hit  upon  a  grand  move  which  should,  as  they  hoped, 
crush  the  rebelliou  in  the  bud.  They  remembered  that  two  of 
the  Eellows  had  actually  written  and  signed  two  letters  in  the 
newspapers.  To  be  sure  the  letters  were  of  the  moat  innocent 
kind,  but  that  would  only  render  the  example  more  telling. 
Ilieae  gentlemen,  therefore,  were  summoned  before  the  board 
and  censored.  They  were  informed  that  the  statutes  forbid  any 
one  member  of  the  college  from  prosecuting  another  in  an  ex- 
ternal court,  on  pain  of  expulsion.  It  was  inconsistent  with 
the  spirit  of  this  statute,  they  were  told,  to  write  on  College 
affairs  in  the  public  papers.    This  smells  of  casuistry.     It  was 
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at  all  events,  as  "^the  Saturday  Beview  justly  remarked,  the 
queerest  recognition  on  record  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  press. 
The  Board  were  ill-advised  when  they  resolved  to  strain  an 
ancient  restriction  on  the  side  of  strictness*    These  rusty  fet- 
ters  have   a  irick    of  snapping,    if    screwed    too    tightly. 
The  fact  is,  that  just  as  an    old    woman   of    eighty    will 
call  her  grandson  a  boy  after  he  has  passed  two  score,  the 
worthy  seniors  are  accustomed  to  regard  the  non-tators  as  mere 
schoolboys  whose  youth,  in  fact,  excludes  them  from  tutorships, 
and  who  will  be  frightef&ed  out  of  their  wits,  and  come  down 
on  their  knees  at  an  angry  look  from  a  senior,  glad  to  get  of 
without  a  whipping.      These  schoolboys,   however,   are  old 
enough  to  be  bishops,  and  many  of  them  are  not  younger  than 
senior  fellows  themselves  used  to  be  in  olden  times.     So  the 
Board  found  they  had  caught  a  couple  of  Tartars.    The  fel- 
lows censured  appealed  to  the  visitors,  and  presently  after,  an 
article  was  announced  to  appear  in  the  Dublin   University 
Magazine,  which  would  at  once  carry  the  question  into  the 
Tiondon  press.     Here  was  a  pretty  pickle  I  what  on  earth  was 
to  be  done  ?    The  firot  move  was  to  establish  a  censorship  of 
the  press.    The  publishers  were  requested  to  cancel  the  arti* 
cle.    This  of  course  they  could  not  do.    Perhaps,  however, 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  would  do  them  the  favor  to  require  the 
author's  signature  to  every  article  published,  in  which  case  col- 
legiate discipline  tnight  be  brought  to  bear  again.     All  in  vain. 
The  article  appeared,  sharp  and  decisive,  and  as  was  expected, 
the  London  papers  immediately  took  up  the  question.    New 
plans  were  mooted  from  day  to  day.    Should  they  reply  P    To 
do  so  in  their  own  names,  would  make  matters  worse.     Should 
they  prosecute  some  one  paper  for  libel  P     Some  member  of 
the  Board  better  acquained  than  the  rest  with  modern  facts 
and   ideas,  reminded  them  that  the  law  of  libel  had  been 
changed.     At  last  a  move  was  actually  adqpted,  that  the  sup- 
posed author  should  be  summoned,  and  required  to  confess. 
We  will  not  venture  to  affiroa  that  a  rack  was  obtained  from 
the  museum  to  have  its  persuading  powers  tried.    Fortunately 
accident  prevented  the  monstrous  scheme  from  being  carried 
out  immediately,  and  the  following  day  (which  was  SundsQr,) 
brought  with  it  wiser  counsels.     But  something  must  be  done 
to  shew  that  the  Board  is  not  to  be  trifled  with  with  impunity. 
£uff}xa  I   the  publisher  of  the  Magazine  being  also  bookseller 
to  the  University,  was  informed  that  he  could  not  retain  both 
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offices ;  no  senior  Fellow  could  be  expected  to  enter  a  shop,  in 
wfaieii  the  first  object  to  meet  bio  senses  would  be  that  nastj 
Magazine  with  the  shocking  mass  of  corniption,  which  had 
been  stirred  in  its  pages.  Thus  the  only  aunerer  from  the  ven- 
geance of  the  Board  hitherto  has  been  a  bookseller.  With 
respect  .to  the  censareof  Messrs.  Shaw  and  Carmicliael,  the 
fisitofs  will  probably  decide  before  this  is  published^  whe- 
UicT  it  was  justified  by  the  sl^tutes.  They  will  of  course 
Bake  every  allowance  for  the  Board,  who  as  a  plain  mat- 
ter-of-fact body,  Goald  not  understand  that  the  phases^  "  tri- 
iMiiial  of  poblic  opinion/'  "  verdict  of  the  press,"  &c., 
were  not  io  be  t^js^eB  literally  a*  implying  a  recognised 
coart.  It  will  be  a  strong  temptation  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Dobtin^  one  of  the  visitors,  to  read  them  a  lectnre  on  the  influ- 
enoe  of  words  on  thoughU  We  shall  expect  to  see  this  notable 
iaatance  exposed  in  the  fiext  edition  of  his  Grace's  Logic.  As 
the  Board,  hovrev^,  have  reoognised  the  existence  of  a  public 
tribaiud,  we  hope  they  will  feel  bound  to  respect  its  decisions. 
If  the  visitors  shonld  4eeide  that  writing  in  the  newspapers 
is  vithio  the  meaning  of  the  statute  what  will  be  the  result  ? 
First  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  punishment  enacted  by  the 
fltatote  is,  acadetticaUy  speaking,  capUal,  nothing  short  in  fact 
of  expulsion.  And  we  may  note  that  if  the  board  believed 
two  of  the  fellows  to  have  been  guilty  of  such  an  offence,  they 
might  have  told  them  plainly  that  the  next  offence  committed 
after  warning  would  be  visited  with  expulsion.  Would  the 
tritmnal  of  public  opinion  tolerate  such  a  punishment  for  such 
an  ofienee  ?  The  Board  ia  fact  have  been  endeavouring  in 
ibeir  asoal  antiquated  fashion  to  follow  the  example  of  some 
of  the  Grecian  States,  who  used  oc^i^iopally  to  fortify  a  law 
faj  making  it  capital  to  propose  its  repeal.  They  haye  chosen  au 
^nlucky  precedent,  and  an  unlucky  occasion  for  its  imitation. 
Their  attempt  must  utterly  fail.  There  is  no  need  to  sign  letters  in 
the  newspapers,  andtfhe  Board  will  gain  little  by  changing  avowed 
mto  anonyflaous  pabUcAtions.  They  will  talk  of  course  of 
•'  anonymous  scribblers*'  but  with  httle  effect,  as  long  as  they 
make  it  penal  to  quit  the  anonymous.  They  must  then  revive 
the  "  question**  to  eompel  authors  to  confess,  and  this  they 
have  shown  they  are  at  least  prepared  to  attempt.  But  more- 
over, one  can  surely  plead  in  any  court  by  word  of  mouth,  as 
weK  as  by  writing ;  and  that  no  less  in  that  couut .  which  the 
Board  have  just  recognised  than  in  the  Queen's  Bench  ;  the 
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Board  must  therefore  either  shut  up  tlie  fellows  in  ceils  to  pre- 
vent communication  with  i\\e  outer  world,  or  must  have  its 
system  of  espionage,  its  Dionysius'  Ear  which  will  convey  to  its 
aue^nst  presence  the  murmurs  of  the  whole  city. 

The  nearest  approach  to  a  violation  of  this  now  noted 
Stat  ate  which  we  can  call  to  mind  occurred  in  1852,  before 
the  University  Commission,  which  had  some  claim  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  Boyal  Court,  though  not  judicial,  and  the  authority 
of  which  in  respect  to  collegiate  matters,  the  Provost  and 
Senior  Fellows  expressly  declined  to  acknowledge.  Before 
that  court,  however,  the  Provost  brought  against  the  whole  class 
of  non  tutor  Fellows,  the  charge  of  being  useless  and  a  '^  nur- 
sery of  discontent."* 

The  Board  might  have  had  some  ground  for  their  .censure 
if  they  had  charged  the  two  fellows  with  a  violation  of  that 
clause  in  the  fellow's  oath,  which  binds  them  to  promote  the 
health,  peace,  dignity  and  comfort  of  the  Senior  Fellows.  Were 
they  silly  enough  to  imagine  that  the  dignity  and  comfort  of 
the  Senior  Fellows  would  be  promoted  by  the  publication  of 
their  college  affairs  P  They  know  the  Board  long  enough  to 
be  aware  that  publicity  is  the  last  thing  it  desires.  Now  that  the 
proceedings  of  former  years  are  being  raked  up,  doubtless  the 
next  step  will  be  to  demand  the  regular  publication  of  all  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Board  for  the  future :  alarming  foreboding ! 
Wliy,  how  could  those  nice  little  arrangements  of  which  Senior 
Fellows  now  reap  the  fruits  ever  have  been  adopted  if  publicity 
had  been  necessary?  The  Board  have  a  vested  right  to 
secrecy .t     Without  it  their  power  is  incomplete,  even  in  cases 

*  About  two  hundred  years  ago,  the  Irish  Parliament  found  it 
necessary  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  Provost  GhappeU,  and  issued 
a  commission  for  the  purpose.  The  scholars  alleged  chat  the  statute 
bound  them  not  to  give  information,  but  the  Parliament  made  short 
work  of  the  objection,  by  suspending  the  statute.  We  mention  this 
partly  to  show  that  a  commission  such  as  that  of  1852,  would  accor- 
ding to  precedent  be  understood  to  come  within  the  meaning  of  the 
statute. 

t  This  line  of  argument  suffgested  in  jest,  has  been  actually  adopted 
by  the  Counsel  for  the  Board.  If  he  had  read  the  oath  he  would 
see  that  the  clause  cited  binds  every  fellow  to  promote  the  welfare, 
&c.  of  the  College,  and  of  every  member  thereof,  especially  the 
Provost  and  Senior  Fellows.  It  therefore  binds  the  Senior  Fellows 
to  promote  the  welfare  and  dignity  of  the  non  tutors  or  scholars. 
Have  they  (to  borrow  Mr.  Brewster's  polite  phrase)  forgotten  their 
oath? 
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vith  which  the  aothority  of  the  Board  alone  is  competent  to 

dealj  a  sharp  watch  would  be  kept  upon  their   innovations  by 

ihe  other  members  of  the  College,  if  their  proceedings  were 

known.     This  would  of  itself  serve  as  a  check.     There  are 

other  cases,  however,  in  which  the  intervention  of  the  visitors 

or  of  the  crown  is  necessary  to  give  validity  to  the  measures  of 

the  Board.     With  the  help  of  secrecy  tliis   little  obstacle  is 

easily  suronounted.     An  apparently  innocent  resolution  comes 

before  ihe  visitors  or  the  government,  for  their  assent;  it  is  not 

opposed  by  any  members  of  the  College,  for  its  existence  is 

nnknown  to  them,  but  of  course  this  silence  appears  to  the 

risitoTs  or  the  crown,  to  imply  consent,  and  consequently  the 

resolution  becomes  law.     It  may  not  be  discovered  until  it  is 

too. late  to  be  easily  remedied.     Probably  it  may  only  be  the 

small  Aid  of  a  wedge,  the  pressure  of  which  is  not  fell  until 

the  sanction  of  immemorial  usage  is  alleged  against  those  who 

complain  of  being  crushed.    The  remedy  is  publicity.* 

IX>  these  remarks  seem  in  any  degree  exaggerated?  wo 
wonld  ask  our  readers  to  recollect  that  it  is  only  a  few  years 
since  the  Board  of  Trinity  College,  concocted  a  statute  intended 
to  he  a  sop  to  the  members  of  the  University  who  were  be- 
ginning to  ask  for  a  constitution.  This  statute  affected  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  some  two  thousand  persons,  now 
masters  of  arts,  besides  all  future  graduates,  yet  not  a  hint  of 
its  preparation,  much  less  of  its  contents,  was  conveyed  to  any 
of  those  persons  or  to  their  parliamentary  representatives.  It 
was  discovered  quite  accidentally  by  one  of  the  fellows,  as  our 
readers  may  remember,  in  the  printing  office,  where  it  had  lain 
printed  and  undergoing  corrections  from  time  to  time  for  two 
fears,  and  it  finally  obtained  the  Boyal  sanction,  without  an 
opportunity  being  offered  to  any  member  of  the  University  to 
examine  or  to  discuss  its  merits,  or  to  suggest  amendment. 

*  It  may  be  worth  while  to  notice  the  argument  put  forward 
on  behalf  of  the  Board,  that  the  candour  with  which  they  offered 
every  information  to  the  Boyal  Commissioners  proves  that  they  do 
not  shrink  from  publicity,  and  contrasts  favorably  with  the  Univer- 
»ties  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Now  many  of  the  Colleges  in  these 
Uni verities  did  give  fall  inK>rmation  to  the  Commissioners ;  and 
those  which  refused  did  so  on  the  ground  that  they  were  private 
foundations*  and  forbidden  by  their  founder's  statutes  to  acknowledge 
the  Commissioners  authority.  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  is  a  royal 
foundation,  governed  by  royal  statutes,  and  wholly  subject  to  the 
royal  authority,  to  refuse  information  asked  by  the  fuuuder  would 
be  absurd. 
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No ;  that  would  iuterfere  with  the  object  of  the  Board  which 
was,  seeing  that  the  University  was  likely  to  obtain  some 
constitution,  to  secure  for  themselves  alone  the  power'  of 
framing  it,  and  thereby  of  neutralizing  by  subtle  clauses,  any 
apparent  privileges  which  might  be  granted.     The  measure 
which    resulted    from   this  notable    policy,    was  character- 
ized by  the  clearness  and  exactness  familiar  to  all  students, 
of    board-room   literature^     As  to  the   grammar  of  it,  we 
should  like  to  know  whether  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners 
would  consider  a  man  qualified  to  be  secretary  to  an  important 
board,   who  after  two  years  devoted  to   preparation  of  his 
exercise,  should  write  of  "  all  such  power  as  to  the  Provost, 
Fellows  and  Scholars,  have  been  given  granted  or  possessed/' 
But  there  is  a  more  serious  fault*     In  the  opinion  of  a  great 
lawyer,  the  letters  patent,  if  understood  in  the  only  sens#which 
the  words  naturally  can  bear,  would  be  of  necessity  wholly 
void.    The  words  must  be  taken  in  a  non-natural  sense,  if 
they  are  to  have  any  force  at  all.     In  this  a  device  intended  to 
familiarize  the  Dublin   Students   with   **  non-natural"   con- 
struction ?     But  in  whatever  sense  the  words  are  talcen,  the 
letters  patent,   according  to    high    legal  authority,   do  not 
accomplish  what  they  were  intended  to  do,  but  somethingwholly 
different,  and  what  they  have  done  has  been  executed  in  such  a 
manner  as  lo  leave  unsettled  the  most  important  practical 
points  of  detail.    To  complete  the  insolence  (we  can  call  it 
no  less)  of  this  proceeding  of  the  Board  the  letters  patent  when 
obtained  were  not  communicated  to  those  concerned ;  we  dare- 
Bay  the  Junior  Fellows  of  Trinity  College  were  favored  with  a 
copy,  but  the  members  of  the  University  Senate  or  those  en- 
titled to  become  such,  were  left  in  ignorance  of  the  new  law 
affecting  them. 

Another  instance  less  noticed  is  the  Queen's  letter  of  1851, 
giving  compensation  for  renewal  fines.  It  is  probable  that  the 
renewal  fines  were  divided  by  the  Provost  and  senior  fellows, 
at  an  early  period ;  the  fact  is,  the  amount  was  formerly  too 
small  to  cause  any  dispute,  and  moreover,  from  the  secrecy  of 
the  Board,  no  one  else  could  know  what  estates  were  leased,  or 
what  fines  were  received.  We  cannot  discover  in  the  statutes 
any  justificatiou  for  this  distribution,  other  than  the  negative 
one  that  it  is  not  prohibited.  The  Statutes  provide  "  in  order 
that  the  intention  of  increasing  the  salaries,  may  be  carried 
into  effect/'    that  in  all   College  leases,    "  the  Statutes  of 
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Iiriand  in  saeh  cases  made  and  provided  be  fully  observed^ 
nandj,  that  one  half  of  the  annual  value  be  reserved  as  rent. 
Nov  the  statote  of  Charles  I.,  here  referred  to  was  enacted  with 
regard  to  all  colleges,  hospitals^  ecclesiastical  corporations,  and 
budiops^  for  its  intention  is  expressly  stated  to  be,  to  prevent 
the  fdtare  revenues  of  such  corporations  from  being  anticipat- 
ed ;  to  prevent,  for  example,  a  bishop  from  leasing  the  see 
kads  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  to  his  successor  only  an 
insignificant  annual  rent.  It  was  not  implied  so  far  as  we  can 
jodgey  that  governors  of  hospitals,  or  of  colleges,  had  the 
right  of  appropriating  the  fines  to  their  own  private  use.  If 
it  had  been  so,  the  intention  expressed  would  have  been^  to 
preserve  a  anfficient  revenue  for  the  general  purposes  of  the 
respective  corporations.  And  the  very  same  observation  ap- 
pKes  t»  the  intention  expressed  in  the  college  statute,  which  is 
to  provide  for  future  increase,  and  to  prevent  the  Senior 
Fellowa  from  absorbing  the  entire  of  the  College  revenues. 
The  reader  may  naturally  ask,  how  is  it  in  other  foundation. 
In  Trinity  CoUq;e,Cambridge,  which  in  many  respects  resembles 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  the  fines  are  divided  according  to  a 
fixed  proportion  among  all  the  fellows.  In  Brasenose, 
Oxford,  the  senior  fellows  *  divide  the  fines,  but  the  commis- 
aoners  state  that  they  do  not  consider  the  arrangement  justified 
by  the  statutes.  The  Dublin  statutes  make  no  special 
mention  of  fines,  but  they  provide  that  if  the  revenues  of 
the  College  should  admit  of  an  increase  in  the  salaries 
then  enacted,  the  same  proportion  should  be  preserved. 
Whether  this  clause  determines  the  distribution  of  the  fines, 
IS  well  aa  the  rents,  let  the  reader  judge.  However,  that  may 
be  the  Board  put  the  matter,  as  they  supposed,  beyond 
question,  by  obtaining  in  1851,  (while  He  University  Com- 
mmionere  were  eUiing  in  England,)  a  Queen's  letter,  granting 
them  JE800  per  annum  each  in  lieu  of  the  fines  which  they 
resigned  to  the  common  chest.  Of  course,  nobody  stepped 
forward  to  say  to  the  Government,  Let  not  the  que^^tion  of 
the  legality  of  the  distribution  of  the  fines,  be  prejudiced  by 
this  commutation,t    for  the    whole    matter    was  arranged 

*  It  may  he  worth  notice  that  the  Seoior  Fellows  of  Brasenose, 
are,  at  least  some  of  them,  actually  junior  in  College  standing  to  the 
Don.tutors  of  T.C.D. 

t  We  of  course,  have  not  seen  the  letters  patent,  but  we  suppose 
tbat  legally  they  do  not  prejudice  the  previous  <(ue8tion. 
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privately.  Now  we  do  not  want  to  have  this  part  of  the 
Senior  Fellows'  revenue  distuibed;  they  ought  to  have  a 
pretty  good  salary,  and  this  is  now  the  most  unobjectionable 
part  of  their  income.  But  there  are  one  or  two  points  fo 
which  we  would  direct  attention ;  first,  we  have  here  a  manifest 
confession,  that  the  revenues  of  the  College  have  admitted  a 
very  large  increase  in  the  original  statutable  salaries ;  but  in 
violation  of  the  statute,  that  increase  has  been,  since  1758, 
wholly  given  to  the  Senior  Fellows.  Their  fixed  income  has 
increased  nine  fold  since  that  date,  while  that  of  all  other  officers 
in  the  College  has  remained  the  same.  That  increase,  how- 
ever, does  not  by  any  means  represent  the  augmentation  of 
their  whole  income.  There  are  sundry  other  sources  of 
revenue  not  yet  sanctioned  by  Royal  Letter.  There  are  the 
Degree  Fees,  of  which  a  good  deal  has  been  heard  lately. 
There  are  the  Decrements,  under  which  head  the  Senior 
Fellows  receive  an  amount  which,  doubtless  to  suggest  its 
insignificance,  they  reduce  in  their  answer  to  the  Commission- 
ers to  a  weekly  sum.  Each  Senior  Fellow,  say  they,  is  paid 
three  farthings  a  week  by  each  pensioner.  They  might,  one 
would  think,  have  done  the  thing  respectably  when  they  were 
about  it,  and  made  it  a  penny  a  week,  with  the  customary  sod 
of  turf.  Then  there  is  an  additional  fee  paid  to  each  Senior 
Fellow  in  turn  as  Senior  Lecturer,  and  passing  over  the 
minor  fees,  there  is  lastly,  an  income  tax  of  five  per  cent,  on 
the  whole  College  revenues  paid  to  each  Senior  Fellow  in 
turn,  as  Beceiver's  Fees.  All  these  fees  are  alike  unsapported 
by  the  statutes,  ail  aUke  were  introduced,  no  one  knows  how, 
and  all  were  condemned  by  the  Commissioners.  How  soon  it 
may  please  the  Board  to  obtain  a  royal  letter,  granting  them 
a  fixed  annual  compensation  in  lieu  of  these  fees,  we  cannot 
tell ;  perhaps  they  have  done  so  already.  We  rather  think, 
however,  that  the  publicity  which  has  been  given  to  College 
affairs  lately,  will  interfere  with  any  comfortable  settlement  of 
this  kind.  A  royal  letter  will  hardly  be  granted,  without 
some  little  inquiry  ;  and  if  the  compensation  for  renewal  fines, 
had  not  been  obtained  by  an  able  stroke  of  policy,  before  the 
Dublin  Commission  sat,  it  is  probable  that  it  would  not  have 
been  tacitly  submitted  to,  without  some  stipulation  as  to  the 
other  items  to  which  we  have  referred. 

We  have  observed  that  the  period  at  which  these  several 
fees  were  introduced,  is  unknown,  but  unless  we  are  mistaken. 
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«e  CMn  point  out  at  least,  a  limit,  and  not  only  so,  but  tlie 
event  which  probably  led  to  the  adoption  of  these  innovations. 
The  docoments  aooemble  to  the  public  are  but  few^  so  that 
we  aie  obliged  to  pick  out  and  follow  up. the  slightest  traces, 
u  modi  88  if  we  were  investigating  the  early  history  of  Rome. 
It  is  not  necessary,  however,  go  back  mach  more  than  a  century. 
We  need  not  remind  the  reader  of  the  clauses  in  the  Caroline 
Statutes  directing  that  when  the  College  revenues  should 
admit  of  it,  an  augmentation  of  the  salariesof  fellows,  &c.,  should 
be  made  in  the  same  proportiOil  as  was  thereby  assigned ;  the 
Board,  with  consent  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Visitors,  hav- 
ing power  to  make  such  augmentation.    Now  the  first  recorded 
increase  is  that  to  which  the  Prince  of  Wales,  as  Chancellor, 
gave  his  assent  in  17^1.     We  should  expect,  therefore,  that 
the  salaries  recited  in  his  letter  as  then  existing,  should  be 
the  same,  or  at  least,  in  the  same  proportion  as  those  enacted 
by  Charles  I.,  or  else  that  allusion  should  be  made  to  some 
fonoer  augmentation.    Not  so  :  a  reader  of  the  letter  wonld 
indeed  necessarily  conclude  that  it  contained   the  very  first 
augmentation,  and  that  the  salaries  were  those  originally  fixed, 
bat  on  a  comparison,  we  find  that  at  some  previous  period,  an 
increase  had  taken  place  doubtless  by  decree  of  the  Board,  ia 
consequence  of  which  the  salaries  of  the  Fellows  now  appear 
tripled,  while  those  of  the  native  scholars  were  not  increased 
at  alL     Further,  the  salary  of  the  Senior  Lecturer  had  now 
reached  four  times  its  original  amount,  while  that  of  the  Sub- 
leciarers  at  first  equal  to  it,  had  been  only  doubled.     The 
Chanoellor's  letter  augments  all  these  salaries  in  such  a  man- 
ner, as  to  restore  exactly  (except  in  the  case  of  the  Provost,) 
tlie  original  proportion.^    In  order  to  do  this,  it  was  necessary 
to  add  two  pounds  here ;  twenty-three  pounds,  six  shillings, 
and  eight  pence  there ;  twenty-five  shillings  to  a  third,  and 
so  on.     That  this  shews  a  desire  to  restore  the  old  proportion, 
is  manifest,  jet  this  intention  is  not  stated.    This  rather  looks 
as  if  the  statute  had   been  violated  before,  but  that  it  was 
better  to  remedy  the  mischief  quietly,  than  to  take  any  notice 
of  the  illegality.    But  who  took  the  pains  to  have  it  remedied  ? 

*  Most  of  the  salaries  of  the  officers  had  been  doubled,  except 
those  of  the  Senior  Liecturer,  and  the  of  I>ean8,  which  had  been  quad- 
rapled ;  those  of  the  Fellows,  tripled  ;  of  the  scholars,  not  natives, 
increased  two  and  a-half  times.  The  letter  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
made  all  the  salaries  live  times  the  original  amount. 
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In  the  first  place  the  scholars  were  the  party  ehieflj  aggrieved, 
but  without  help  from  tliose  in  authority^  thi^  could  do  little. 
The  Senior  Fellows  were  not  likelj  to  give  them  this  help  of  their 
own  mere  motion.    But  in  the  second  place  the  Provost  was 
Dr.   Baldwin,  then  but  recently  (four  years  before)  appotntedf 
and  his  character  is  better  known  than  that  of  almost  any  other 
Provost  of  former  times.    He  is  known  to  have  been  constantly 
in  opposition  to  the  Senior  Fellows ;  he  nominated  Fellows 
more  than  oncCj  and  scholars  once,  against  the  will  of  the  ma* 
jority  of  the  Board ;  and  on  one  occasion  even  procured  the  ei* 
pulsion  of  a  Senior  Fellow.  ThisProvost^Baldwin,  is  traditionally 
reported  to  have  been  a  kind  governor  to  the  scbolara  and 
students  generally,  and  of  his  popnlarity  with  them,  after  tlie 
period  now  referred  to,  we  have  a  lasting  proof  in  hia  portrait 
which  to-day  hangs  in  the  dining-hall ;  and  which  waa  proeured 
'*  by  voluntary  subscription  of  the  scholars  as  a  mark  of  their 
respect/'  such  an  honor  was  never  paid  to  any  oilier  Provost, 
and  we  think  it  goes  far  to  prove  that  to  him  the  sobohirs 
were  indebted  for  the  recognition  and  assertion  of  their  claims. 
The  next  and  last  augmentation  took  place  in  1758,  also  in 
the  Provostship  of  Dr.   Baldwin,  and  only  a  few  months  pre- 
vious to  his  death.    He  fixed  the  salaries  of  the  Senior  Fellows 
at  £100,  of  the  Juniors  at  £40,  and  ef  the  Native  Schohirs  at 
£20.    Although  the  value  of  money  has  fallen  considerably 
since  that  date»  the  nominal  salaries  remain  the  same.     It  was 
probably  after  this  time  that  the  method  of  augmentation  by  fees 
was  adopted,  for  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  any  trouble 
would  be  taken  to  increase  the  Bursar's  salary  from  twenty  to 
fifty  pounds,  if  he  were  in  receipt  of  five  per  cent  in  the 
College  Bevenues,  or  that  a  paltry  sum  of  four  pounds  would 
be  added  to  the  salary  of  the  Senior  Lecturer,  if  the  salary 
formed  an  insignificant  part  of  hia  income.    But  as  long  as  all 
the  Junior  Fellows  were  Tutors,  deriving  the  greatest  part  of 
theii  income  from  the  fees  of  their  pupils,  there  was  no  sufficient 
motive  for  objecting  to  the  fees  which  the  board  might  resolve 
to  exact  for  the  improvement  of  their  own  incomes.    The 
scholars  in  fact  were  then  the  only  party  who  had  reason  to 
complain,  and  that  solely  on  the  grounds  which  we  shall  pre- 
sent^ mention.    The  foundation  of  Non-Tutor  fellowships  al- 
tered this.    On  the  impolicy  of  that  act  we  shall  not  awell. 
But  we  may  observe  that  the  object  at  which  it  aimed  was  of 
itself  sufficient  to  condemn  it.     That  object  we  are  informed 
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to  ndooe  the  jonior  men  hy  the  pressore  of  poverty  to  ac- 
cept the  ooUege  livings^  aud  thos  to  ensure  a  succession  of  ?»• 
esndea.  Ko  means  of  securing  the  acoeptance  of  livings  could 
vefl  bemoreobjectional;  and  supposing  ii  to  succeed  the  only 
ditolalion  resoltfiig  in  the  body  ol  Fellows  wduld  be  in  the  taily 
tbe  motioii  in  the  upper  membets  being  as  slaggish  as  ever. 
The  proper  means  to  have  adopted  would  have  been  as  diminu- 
tion of  tbe  great  inequalities  of  a  Fellow's  income  in  tbe  dif- 
forent  stages  through  which  he  passes.  At  present  every  ten 
leua  added  to  a  Fellow's  life  actually  increases  considerably  the 
Tiloe  of  his  Ufe  interest  in  his  Fellowship^  the  nearer  approach 
to  the  great  prizes  much  more  than  counterbalancing  Uie  di- 
minished expectation  of  life.  On  the  contrary  the  value  of  any 
afiee  with  a  fixed  salary  is  of  course  coutiiiuU;  lessened,  and 
b?  this  double  action  the  Fellows  become  more  and  more 
pemanently  fixed,  the  higlier  they  rise  in  the  list.  Moreover, 
this  inequality  is  in  fact  increasing,  and  therefore  we  may  ex- 
pect a  still  amaller  number  of  vacancies  in  future,  and  a  still 
slower  promotion  (on  an  average  of  many  years)  of  Non  Tutors. 
Then  gentlemen  will  of  course  devote  their  energies  to  some 
DOD-CbU^iate  occupation,  and  tbe  best  years  of  their  lives 
will  be  wholly  lost  to  the  College.  They  cannot  apply  them- 
selves to  study  and  research  such  as  would  make  them,  as  they 
ire  well  quahfied  to  become,  distinguished  orn^ents  of  the 
UDiveisitv.  No ;  if  some  reform  is  net  effected  the  existence 
of  this  body  of  ill  paid  Non-Tutors  through  the  six  steps  of 
which  every  Fellow  must  pass,  will  ruin  the  efficiency  of  the 
College.  This  is  no  exaggerated  statement ;  we  are  sure  of  this, 
that  the  more  the  reader  reflects  upon  it  the  more  will  he  be 
amazed  that  such  a  monstrous  arrangement  should  be  allowed  to 
oontiuue,  the  effect  of  which  is  in  short  to  prevent  the  Collie 
from  obtaining  any  benefit  from  ten  or  more  of  the  best  years 
of  each  Fellow^s  life.  Even  this  does  not  represent  the  whole 
evU,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  teachers  are  required  in 
Mibjects  not  studied  for  the  Fellowship  examination,  but  when 
is  the  future  lecturer  to  prepare  himself  for  these?  While  he 
is  a  Non-Tutor,  his  time  is  occupied  in  making  a  livelihood  by 
means  of  the  knowledge  he  has  already  acquired,  and  when  he 
becomes  a  Tutor  at  middle-age,  is  he  then  in  favourable  circum- 
stances for  commencing  the  study  of  a  new  subject  ?  Is  he 
even  likely  to  commence  at  that  late  period,  to  apply  himself  to 
urigioal  research  in  the  subjects  of  which  he  is  already  master? 
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Those  who  are  most  experienced  in  the  work  of  private  tuition  will 
be  best  able  to  answer.  Who  can  say  what  would  be  the  result 
of  a  contrary  systeo),  one  which  would  enable  every  fellow  for  the 
year  or  two  following  his  election,  to  improve  himself  by  foreign 
travel  (as  Bishop  Berkeley  did),  or  by  the  study  of  some  special 
branch  for  which  he  might  have  some  taste?  It  is  needless  at 
present  to  dwell  further  on  this  point.  The  Scholars'  case  de« 
mands  a  brief  notice. 

The  case  of  the  scholars  as  we  would  put  it,  is  briefly  tiiis. 
It  is  desirable  that  a  clever  and  industrious  young  man  should 
be  able  to  obtain  for  himself  a  maintenance  at  the  College  ex- 
pense during  his  preparation  for  the  business  of  his  profession, 
if  not  during  the  whole  of  his  undergraduate  course.  But  it 
is  not  desirable  that  by  a  single  success  early  in  his  career,  lie 
should  secure  such  a  maintenance  for  any  lengthened  period, 
as  this  would  in  most  cases  tend  only  to  encourage  him  in 
indolence  ever  after.  The  latter  proposition  will  not  we  pre* 
sume  be  denied  ;  with  respect  to  the  former  it  is  sufficient  to 
observe,  that  in  every  College  in  the  realm,  except  Trinity 
College,  an  able  student  may  by  his  own  exertion  in  the  pur- 
suit of  his  ordinary  collegiate  studies,  obtain  an  income  suffi- 
cient at  least  to  render  resort  to  school  teaching  or  the  like  un- 
necessary. In  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  a  scholar  on  the  founda- 
tion of  one  of  the  royal  schools  may  do  the  like ;  but  students 
from  other  schools,  however  industrious  or  accomplished,  will 
not  be  rewarded  by  the  College  with  a  public  maintenance. 
We  shall  not  argue  that  philosophically  speaking  it  is^desirable, 
especially  in  a  poor  country  like  this,  that  ample  provision 
should  be  made  for  such  students.  We  are  mistaken  if  the 
country  will  not  think  itself  entitled  to  demand  it. 

But  for  those  few  persons  who  approve  of  leaving  things  as 
they  are  we  would  observe,  that  other  Colleges,  as  we  have 
shown,  do  make  such  provision ;  and  multitudes  of  students 
who  are  not  rich,  but  give  good  promise  of  future  distinctioui 
will  be  infallibly  attracted  to  those  Colleges  where  whatever 
merit  they  have  is  sure  to  be  recognised,  not  by  a  piece  of 
parchment  but  by  the  more  satisfactory  honor  of  one  or  more 
scholarships,  worth  from  five  to  one  hundred  pounds  a-year, 
which  will  both  encourage  and  enable  them  to  apply  themselves 
to  their  studies  with  increased  diligence,  so  that  they  may 
throw  lustre  on  titeir  College,  and  thus  give  it  a  new  attraction 
for  future  students.    This  is  the  maimer  in  which  the  existence 
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of  such  prizes  promotes  the  prosperity,  and^  therefore^  again 
increases  the  revetines  of  the  College  which  is  liberal  enough 
to  foond  them.  It  is  a  most  short-sighted  policy  which  cuts 
down  the  prizes  in  a  great  place  of  edacaHon)  such  as  Trinity 
CoiJege.  But  it  is  said,  the  present  scholarships  are  good 
eooQgfa  for  the  class  of  men  who  obtain  them>  considering  the 
moderate  attainments  which  the  examination  requires.  A 
ffiinnfacturer  might  as  reasonably  decline  to  introduce  an  im- 
proved article  into  the  market  on  the  ground  that  the  existing 
article  iras  fully  equivalent  to  the  price  paid  for  it,  and  satisfied 
the  demand.  But  he  knowa  that  a  better  article  may  com- 
mand a  b^ter  price  and  bring  a  better  custom  to  his  own 
establishment.  And  one  would  think  it  equally  plain  that  the 
nature  of  the  competition  must  be  determined  by  the  nature 
of  the  prize.  It  will  not  be  long  before  the  Fellowship  Ex- 
amination furnishes  an  illustration  of  this  obvious  principle. 
TVue,  reply  the  Board  in  1843,  but  increased  competition  is 
much  to  DC  deprecated  ;  a  greater  number  of  students  than  at 
present  would  be  drawn  off  from  their  ordinary  studies  to  read 
for  scholarships,  and  would  be  seriouriy  injured  thereby.  We 
protest  we  are  amazed  at  this  statement  proceeding  from  the 
beads  of  the  College.  Beading  for  scholarships  has  positively, 
thej  tell  us,  an  injurious  effect  on  the  education  of  the  students, 
and  of  course  it  follows  that  the  only  benefit  to  the  successful 
candidate  is  the  small  pecuniary  emolument.  If  this  be  true, 
the  sooner  all  examinations  for  College  prizes  are  swept  away  the 
better.  But  in  accordance  with  the  second  [uinciple  mentioned 
above  we  think  it  would  be  very  unwise  to  raise  all  the  seventy 
seholarships  to  a  value  much  larger  than  the  present.  If  the 
old  distinction  of  native  and  other  scholars  had  been  retained, 
the  salary  of  both  classes  being  increased,  if  not  exactly  in 
their  original  proportion  as  provided  by  the  statute,  yet  so  as 
to  preserve  a  considerable  advantage  to  the  native  scholar, 
then  these  more  profitable  places  might  very  well  be  disposed 
of  by  appointing  to  them  those  scholars  who  weie  most  distin- 
guished at  their  D^ree  Examination.  This  distinction  was 
abolished,  indeed,  in  1828 ;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  some 
measure  should  not  now  be  adopted  which  would  have  a  similar 
^ect.  It  is  not  necessary  to  found  new  Scholarships,  it  is 
sufficient  to  carry  out  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  Statutes 
themselves,  and  make  thirty  of  the  existing  Scholarships  of 
much  higher  value  than  the  rest.    Scholars  who  distinguished 
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themselves  at  the  Degree  £iaiiiination  or  at  the  Theological 

BxaminatioQ  should  be  eligible  to  these  places,  and  should 

hold  for  a  period  to  be  £xed  by  the  Board.    And  we  are  not 

sure  that  the  Board  might  not  adopt  a  hint  of  another  kind 

given  by  the  ancient  practice  of  ibie  Ck>llege.     It  was  formerij 

the  custom,  befojse  each  examination  for  Scholardupf,  to  read 

over  the  11^  of  the  existi&g  sobokrs  in  the  higher  elapses,  and 

remove  those  who  had  been  most  negleotfol  of  their  studies, 

BO  as  to  increase  the  number  of  vacanpies.    Now  we  do  not 

(Wish  to  leave  such  a  very  Arbitrary  power  in  the  hands  of  the 

Board.    We  know  that  jn  former  tio^fes  it  wae  much  abused; 

but  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  ifix  sow  definite  standa^  of  the 

ilistinction  which  every  sohdar  should  be  required  to  Attain  in 

order  to  be  entitled  to  retain  his  Scholarship.    A  provision  of 

this  kind  as  actually  enforced  with  iiegard  to  the  BciU's  scholars 

in  the  fio^ish  Univer8itm,and  with  rsspectto  Queen's  .scholars 

{elected  ftom  tbe  Boyal  schools)  in  our  own.    These  last  are 

required  to  obtain  a  eertaia  amottnt  o{  distinction  every  year, 

but  in  the  case  of  (the  lUnuversity  sohoUr^  we  should  enforce 

this  rule  only  in  conneetion  with  the  Degree  Exaaoi&ation. 

We  would  make  a  scholar's  salary  after  .that  period  depend 

wholly  on  the  diatindion  he  iiad  obUined.    But  in  the  case 

of  Undergradnates  also  there  ought  ^o  be  a  sul^cient  number 

of  exhibitions  or  other  prizes  to  raise  tbe  income  of  tbe  most 

distinguished  and  mentorious  students  jto  £50  a-year.    An 

Exhibitioner  from  the  fioyal  schools  may  have  £50  in  addition 

to  :his  Scholarship  tmd  >other  ofHoes,  and  in  many  cases  may 

e))joy  an  income  of  £80  or  £90,  but  this  is  a  peculiftr  privilege 

of  the  students 'from  tliose  ^hools.    It  may  be  said  that  the 

foundation  of  Exhttxitions  may  be  left  to  private  munificence. 

We  regret  indeed  that  Dublin  CoUege  has  not  ezyayed  to  a 

greater  extent  the  benefits  of  private  foundation.    But  if  the 

ftinds  of  tiie  College  itself  are  adequate,  .as  we  believe  they 

are,  let  a  portion  of  them  be  devoted  to  this  purpose.    No 

better  inyestment  could  be  made,  for  a  tenfold  return  will 

accrue  to  the  College  in  the  wi^  alreadQ^  suggested,  and 

through  tbe  College  to  every  member  of  it,      A  liberal  and 

judicious  distribution  of  rewards,  fitted  to   attract   men  of 

first-rate  abilities,  to  develop  their  powjcrs  and  to  retain  them  in 

the  College,  will  do  more  for  its  prosperity*  by  a  thousand  times 

than  a  few  paltry  successes  in  list^  which  a  great  University 

•ought  not  to  condescend  to  enter. 
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Boi  we  are  often  told  tlie  SeholanUps  and  Eellowships  of 
Tiiaitf  College  are  really  soperior  in  value  to  those  in  thfe 
EogUaii  CoU^ea.  This  is  an  example  of  the  fallacy  of  averages. 
By  a  simflar  fallacy  it  miffht  be  inierved  that  if  onehnndred  new 
sdiolarahips  of  ten  poanas  a-year,  and  ten  of  fifty  ponnds,  were 
foraed  tiieCoII^  would,  on  the  wbolei  be  worse  provided  than 
it  is.  It  i^  ime  mi  the  aven^  salaryof  each  Bcholarship  is  Oz« 
ford  is  siK>^  £15,  tnd  in  Cambridge  about  £1 1,  but  in  the  Col- 
leges ef  the  former  Univevsibjr  there  are  altogether  about  fow 
bondred  scholarsfaips,  and  in  tha  latt^  nearly  •eight  hundred. 
The  low  average  value  is  oaqssd  hj  the  vast  number  of  foun- 
datioBs  of  smdl  value.  Bat  it  does  not  follow  that  the  average 
iaoome  of  each  scholar  is  as  alcove  stated.  On  looking  at  the 
Cambridge  University  Calendar,  we  find  that  in  one  College 
alone  (PenJ)roke}  chosen  st  randcm,  <one  student  holds  three 
scbolanhips  worth,  together  £90>  aootber  four  worth  £108, 
and  so  on.  Thu^  «ven  placeaof  fsnmU  value  being  held  aimul- 
taneously^  may  make  up  an  important  prize.  But  there  are 
slao  acbolarsbips  of  large  value.  There  ase  some  of  £60,  £70, 
£100,  and  upwards.  The  College  (Brasetiose ;  Uxen)  has  15  ex-» 
hibitions  of  £120  each,  with  £36  worth  of  books.  But  without 
multiplying  partiouUr  example^  we  may  observe  that  in  Oxford 
there  are  at  least  fifty  scholarships  worth  on  an  aversge  £78 
per  ananm,*  and  at  Cambridge,  there  are  116^  worth  on  an 
average  nearly  £50.  These  sums  are  exclusive  of  free  com* 
moos.  As  to  the  feUowsbips,  a  similar  observation  may  be 
made«  If  the  average  salary  is  low  (about  220)  it  is  partly 
becsise  their  number  is  greati  557  in  Oxford*  and  481  in 
Cambridge.  They  are  given  without  examination  (except  in 
two  Colleges)  generally  as  the  reward  of  merit,  which  when 
the totsl nomhsrof  veeanoies is  fifty  or  dixty  yearly,  is  not,  ex- 
eept  in  the  great  Collvges,  Jtequired  to  be  very  high ;  the  reward 
fafliDg,  in  fact,  proportioned  to  the  merit.  They  entail  no  duties, 
not  even  residence ;  they  may  be  held  with  .remote  benefice:*, 
schools,  or  other  preferments,  and  they  entitle  the  holder  in 
his  torn  to  the  valuable  College  living8.t    A  fellowship  in 

^  Not  iDcIuding  the  lildon  Law  ISchoIarship,  which  is  £200  a-year 
for  three  years*  or  the  SneU  foundation  at  BatlioL 

t  Here  sffain  to  anticipate  the  fallacy  of  averages,  it  is  necessarj 
tomaitioii  Aateach  tJhiirerBity  has  between  70  and  80  liviogs,  whose 
nett  ralae  (given  in  the  Calendar)  is  over  £600,  and  a  proportionate 
nofflber  ahove  jC400. 
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Dublin,  in  similar  circamstances*  is  worth  exactly  £40  Irish. 
The  fellowship  in  Dublin  is  made  valuable  only  when  combined 
with  a  Tatorship.  And  as  most  of  the  fellows  are  Tators,  it 
is  common  to  compare  the  income  of  a  ^Futor  in  Dublin,  with 
that  of  a  non-resident  fellow  without  duties  elsewhere.  The 
fact  is,  that  the  Tutors  in  Cambridge  have  very  la^  incomes, 
in  some  of  the  Colleges,  we  believe,  £800  or  £1000. 

Now  see  what  a  prospect  is  open  before  a  man  of  ability  in 
one  of  these  Universities;  from  the  very  year  of  his  matricula- 
tion^  he  may  obtain  as  the  reward  of  his  diligence  and  atten- 
tion, prizes  amounting  to  over  £100  a-year ;  this  enables  him 
to  apply  without  interruption  to  his  University  studies ;  he 
obtains,  perhaps  in  addition  to  his  Collie  prizes,  a  University 
Scholarship  worth  £75  a-year ;  he  distinguishes  himself  at  his 
degree  examinations,  and  obtains  a  further  increase  of  income 
besides  the  certainty  of  election  without  further  examination  to 
a  Fellowship  worth  from  £200  a-year  upwards.  If  he  chooses 
to  devote  himself  to  any  professional  occupation  he  is  unfettered 
by  any  Collegiate  restrictions ;  if  on  the  contrary  he  should 
prefer  remainijtg  within  his  College,  he  has  no  duties  to  inter- 
fere with  his  pursuit  of  literary  studies,  or  if  he  choose,  he 
may  in  various  ways  increase  his  income,  a  Tutorship,  for  ex- 
ample, if  he  should  be  appointed  to  it  giving  him  a  very  large 
income  indeed.  And  lastly  there  is  a  large  number  of  nlbre 
on  less  valuable  livings,*^  of  which  he  has,  in  his  rotation,  the 
refusal  He  may  be  elected  Head  of  his  College,  there  are 
nearly  as  many  heads  in  Oxford  as  Junior  Fellows  in  Dublin, 
or  University  Professor ;  in  short  a  man  of  ability  has  himself 
to  blame  if  he  is  not  in  a  position  to  choose  the  occupation 
most  congenial  to  him. 

Contrast  with  this  the  circumstance  of  the  Fellowship's  can- 
didate in  Dublin,  the  most  distinguished  man  of  his  year,  who 
nevertheless  has  never  been  provided  by  his  alma  nutter  with 
a  sufficient  maintenance,  pursuing  his  studies  under  difficulties, 
obliged  perhaps  to  take  pupils  by  day,  and  read  for  Fellowship 
by  night,  ultimately,  perhaps,  after  years  of  toil,  disappointed 
in  his  aim,  not  for  want  of  merit,  but  because  no  vacancy  has 

*  Besides  the  livings  in  the  patronage  of  the  College,  those  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Oxford  and  Oambriaffe,  are  usually  as  a  matter  of 
courtesy  supplied  from  men  of  distinction  in  the  respective  Univer- 
sities. 
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occaned  for  him,  faiiisgy  when  it  is  too  late  to  commence 
itudjing  for  a  different  profession,  and  then  perhaps  settling 
dovn  as  assistant  in  a  school  Or  if  he  does  succeed  finding 
bifflself  fixed  for  several  years  in  a  position  in  which  he  feels 
bii  energies  cramped,  and  his  efforts  for  self-improvement 
elieeked ;  a  position  which  precludes  him  from  taking  profes* 
sional  employment  out  of  College,  and  yet  does  not  provide 
Urn  with  regular  occupation  within^  at  least  not  on  terms 
vhieh  would  render  it  prudent  for  him  to  accept  it.  If  the 
tbIqc  of  a  fellowship  is  diminishing  and  the  opportunities  of  ob- 
tainiog  it  becoming  rarer,  while  the  path  to  success  in  all  other 
pioferaons  is  being  made  more  open  to  men  of  ability,  we  may, 
vithout  Beranger's  magic  glass,  see  the  future  Fellows  gra- 
dually becoming  Les  Infinim&tU  PetUs* 
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Art.  VII.— STEPHEN   COPPINGEB, 

Within  the  last  five  months  have  passed  away  three  veteran 
soldiers  in  the  ranks  of  the  old  Catholic  Association  which, 
organised  by  the  great  leader,  O'Connell,  fought  and  won  the 
glorious  battle  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  Without  aiming 
to  emulate  the  diamond  wit  and  showy  flowers  of  Sbeil,  or  the 
vehement  eloquence  of  **  Honest  Jack  Lawless/'  the  names 
of  Nicholas  Purcell  O'Gorman,  Eneas  M'Donell,  and  Stephen 
Coppinger,  formed  at  one  time  an  important  engine  of  concen- 
trated oratorical  strength  which  accomplished  some  very 
remarkable  cases  of  political  conversion^  and  no  doubt  had 
considerable  effect  in  breaking  down  the  hostile  policy  of  our 
rulers. 

In  the  midst  of  life,  and  of  health,  and  of  happiness,  we 
are  in  death.  On  Friday,  May  28th,  we  met  Mr.  Uoppinger, 
and  while  the  sensations  of  heart  and  hand,  produced  by  the 
hearty  **  shake"  with  which  he  usually  greeted  his  friends^  were 
still  vibrating,  we  heard  of  his  sadly  sudden  death.  Mr.  Cop- 
pinger  departed  this  life  on  Saturday  morning,  May'29th. 

As  Coppinger  may  be  regarded  as  the  last  of  an  important 
national  band,  we  may,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to  indulge  in  a 
few  words  of  tribute  to  his  memory. 

Born  in  1795,  of  an  old  and  respectable  family  in  the 
County  Cork,  of  which  the  patriot  prelate.  Dr.  Coppinger  of 
Cloyne,  was  a  member,  Mr.  Coppinger  received  the  advaiita- 
ges  of  a  sound  early  education,  and  a  subsequently  successful 
course  through  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  His  father,  Thomas 
Stephen  Coppinger,  of  Leemount,  in  the  County  Cork,  obser- 
ved some  indications  of  talent  in  the  boy,  and  spared  neither 
pains  nor  expense  in  developing  it. 

Mr.  Coppinger  was  an  alumnus  of  Alma  Mater  during  the 
struggle  between  John  Wilson  Croker  aud  William  Conyngham 
Fluuket  for  the  representation  of  the  University ;  and  Mr. 
Coppinger  was  stored  with  interesting  anecdotes  illustrative  of 
that  exciting  contest.  Amongst  the  number,  we  have  heard 
him  tell  the  fbUowing.  Croker,  although  a  high  Tory,  advo- 
cated the  question  of  Emancipation  as  warmly  as  Plunket 
himself ;  and  Dr.  Sands,  the  Provost,  (afterwards  successively 
Bishop  of  Killaloe  and  Cashel),  a  man  of  liberal  and  enlarged 
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ideas,  wavered  as  to  whether  he  sliould  support  Plunket  or  his 
conservative  rival.     A  recollection  of  the  very  virulent  tone  of 
Hunket's  speech  on  the  trial  of  Robert  Emuiet,  gave  Dr. 
Sands  a  personal  distaste  towards  Flunket^and  the  Provost  finally 
decided  upon  giving  his  vote  and  iMerest  to  Croker.    Plunket 
bttrd  some  rumours  of  the  operating  cause  of   Dr.  Sand's 
(^like  towards  hini,  and  relying  upon  his  great  powers  of 
logic  and  persuasion,  he  sought  and  obtained  an  interview 
tith  the  Provost  in  order  to  explain  his  conduct  on  the  memo- 
rable state  prosecution  in  question.     "  Here/'  said  Plunket, 
draffing  a  document  from  his  pocket,  *'  here  is  the  report  of 
my  speech,  verbatim :  read  it,  and  test  by  ocular  demonstration, 
whether  the  language  expressed  by  me  upon  that  occasion  has 
not  been  grossly  exaggerated."     "  Sir/'  replied  Sands,  "  I 
HEAtB  it,  and  that  is  enough  !"* 

£arly  in  1828  the  plan  of  the  Catholic  Association  was 
struck  oat  by  CKGonnell  and  Sheil  at  Glancullen,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  late  Christopher  Fitzsimon,  Esq.,  Clerk  of  the 
Hanaper.  This  powerful  confederation  soon  assumed  a  decided 
fhape,  attitude,  and  tone ;  and  amongst  its  first  adherents  we 
find  the  name  of  Stephen  Coppinger.  He  had  only  a  short 
time  previously  been  called  to  the  bar — namely,  in  Hillary 
Term,  1819 — and  he  well  knew  that  in  openly  joining  what 
the  governinent  of  the  day  regarded  as  a  treasonable  conven- 
tion he  bade  adieu  to  all  hope  of  professional  advancement. 
Mr.,  afterwards  the  Biffht  Hon.  Anthony  Richard  Blake,  a 
Gatbolie  barrister,  had  just. been  appointed  to  the  high  office 
of  Chief  Remembrancer  of  the  Exchequer,  an  event  which 
had  no  small  effect  in  fanning  the  flame  of  ambition  in  the 
Catholic  bar^  especially  among  the  young  and  ardent  members 
of  that  body. 

It  was  MQt,  however,  until  the  year  1824,  that  Mr.  Coppinger 
became  a  frequent  and  a  fluent  speaker  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Catliolic  Association  ;  and  from  that  date  until  the  achieve- 
ment of  Emancipation  his  name  is  continually  met  with  in  the 


*  It  is  right  to  add  that  Mr.  Charles  Phillips,  in  his  intaresting 
anecdotal  wof4c,  ••  Curraa  and  his  Contemporaries,"  mentions  that 
Plimket  reujODstrated  with  Dr.  Sands  in  language  t>f  such  force  and 
eloqiieDce  that  the  Provost  at  length  relented,  and  eventually  became 
one  of  his  most  devoted  partisans.  No  version  of  Mr.  Goppinger*8 
loecdote  on  the  subject  has  ever  been  published  before  the  present 
occasion. 
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records  uf  their  proceedings.  To  render  tl>e  popular  organ- 
ization if  possible  still  more  irresistible^  O'Connell  devised  a 
series  of  aggregate  and  fourteen  days  meetings  which  he  kept 
constantly  working  in  connection  with  tlie  Catholic  Association 
at  the  more  advanced  period  of  ita  existence ;  and  of 
this  important  adjunct  Mr.  Coppinger  always  acted  as 
secretary.  He  also  discharged  the  duties  of  this  office  at  the 
]irincipal  provincial  Catholic  meetings  of  the  period,  as  the 
following  extract  from  Mr.  William  John  Fitzpatrick's  **  Life 
and  Times  of  Cloncurry*'  shews : — 

"The  reader  will  be  amused  to  see  that  Lord  Cloncnrry*s 

*  unalterable  conviction'  at  this  period  was,  that  emancipation 

never  could  be  obtained,  nor  would  \i  be  worth  obtaining,  save 

from  an  Irish  Parliament.     As  the  following  extract  from  a 

letter  of  Mr.  Coppinger's  to  the  author  is  introductory  to  hia 

]ordship*s  communication,  we  subjoin  it : — -  In  the  Autumn  of 

1827,  a  great  provincial  meeting  of  the  Catholics  of  Munster 

was  held  in  Cork,  to  which   I  was  appointed  secretary,  and 

subsequently   a   grand  public   dinner  at   which   th^  present 

British   ambassador   at   Athens,    Mr.   Wyse,   presided.     As 

secretary,  I  sent  invitations  for  the  meeting  and  dinner  to 

several    Protestant   noblemen   and    gentlemen.   Members   of 

Parliament  and  others,  who  were  most  distinguished  for  their 

support  of  Catholic  emancipation ;  and,  foremost  among  those 

friends  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  was  the  late  patriotic  and 

lamented  subject  of  your  forthcoming  memoir,   to  whom  I 

addressed  a  warm  invitation,  aud  received  in  reply  the  letter 

which  I  now  enclose.' 

LORD  CLONCUREY  TO  S.  COPPINGER,  ESQ.,  BARRISTER-AT-LAW. 

**  Lyons,  Celbridge,  ^%th  August,  1827. 

*'  Dear  Sir — I  am  sorry  to  be  so  circumstanced  that  I 
cannot  avail  myself  of  the  kind  invitation  of  the  Catholics  of 
Munster  for  the  30th  inst.  Pray  make  my  most  grateful 
acknowledgements  to  them,  and  assure  them  of  my  unalterable 
devotion  to  their  cause  as  founded  in  justice,  and  vitally 
essential  to  the  best  interests  of  my  country. 

"  Ireland  can  no  longer  be  despised ;  she  can  lU)  longer  be 
plundered  with  inpunity  of  her  wealth  and  her  rights.  Her 
voice  will  be  heard,  and  her  cause  respected,  in  every  quarter 
of  the  globe.  How  glorious  will  it  be  to  the  Catholics,  if  to 
them  their  country  shall  owe  her  restored  prosperity  I  if,  for- 
getting whatever  is  personal,  they  demand  their  own  rights  as 
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part  only  of  what  is  due  to  Ireland.  Does  any  man  doubt  that 
a  resident  legislature  would  long  since  have  emancipated  the 
Catholics  ?  Does  any  man  recollect  famine,  contagion,  or  death 
by  starvation  iu  the  midst  of  superabundance,  whilst  we  had  \i» 
resist  Parliament,  corrupt  as  it  was  ?* 

"  I  am  an  enemy  to  half  measures.  That  they  are  not  only 
dishonorable  but  useless  i^,  I  am  certain,  at  this  moment  felt, 
and  will  be  so  by  the  great  statesmen  of  England,  who  have 
lately  sacrificed  so  much  to  the  hope  of  doing  good.  Much  as 
I  love  my  Catholic  countrymen,  I  would  not  have  voted  for  the 
UuioQ  as  the  price  of  emancipation  ;  and  I  am  strongly  of 
opinion  that  emancipation  never  can  be  obtained,  or  be  worth 
obtaining,  but  from  an  Irish  Parliament. 

"  These,  my  unalterable  opinions,  huve,  under  every  circum- 
stance, given  me  the  comfort  of  an  approving  conscience,  and 
have  gained  me  what  I  value  above  all  earthly  possessions,  the 
love  of  my  countrymen. 

"  I  beg  leave,  my  dear  sir,  to  return  very  many  thanks  for 
your  most  obliging  letter,  and  remain,  with  great  respect,  &c., 

*'  Cloncukry.'' 

Mr,  Coppinger's  speeches  read  well ;  but  he  had  too  strong 
a  Cork  accent  to  render  his  oratory  pleasing.  His  articulation 
however  was  distinct,  and  his  voice  sonorous,  which  always 
made  him  heard  and  understocd  with  ease.  Before  closing 
this  paper  it  may  interest  some  of  our  readers  to  quole  as  a 
specimen  of  Mr.  Coppinger's  style  and  matter,  one  of  his 
speeches  at  the  Catholic  Association.  We  have  opened  the 
file  of  the  Freeman^M  Journal^  for  1828,  and  merely  select  the 
following  at  random.  It  by  no  means  merits  to  be  regarded  as 
Mr.  Coppinger's  best  speech,  but,  most  assuredly,  it  is  not  his 
worst. 

After  long  and  anxious  watching  on  the  part  of  the 
Catholic  body,  for  some  relaxation  of  the  Penal  disabilities 
under  which  they  labored,  a  glimmer  of  light  and  hope  at 
length,  in  182H,  radiated  for  an  instant  the  cli-ucled  horizon  of 
Ireland's  destiny.  Many  able  speeches,  and  some  reniarkabie 
conversions,  were  made  in  the  Houses  of  Lordt*  and  CommujiJ*, 

•  Th\^  phrase  must,  we  think,  include  some  tvpographieal  error. 
Ought  not  **  to  resist  Parliament"  be  *'  a  nalivf  Purl'umenV*  ?  And 
^H  re  find  no  notice  of  this  obvious  inaccuracy  in  the  errata  of  the 
irorfc.— Ed.  1.  Q.  R. 
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and  as  an  indication  of  the  improved  tone  of  the  public  puUe 
in  England,  the  Courier  newspaper,  which  for  twenty  years 
had  labored  with  virulent  and  unflaging  perseverance,  to  re- 
tard the  Catholic  cause,  of  a  sudden  changed  its  tone,  and 
sought  to  qualify  what  it  had  so  long  been  saying. 

England  it  will  be  remembered  was,  at  this  time,  threatened 
with  the  ambitious  fury  of  the  Czar. 

Mr.  Goppinger  rose  and  said  : — 

"  When  the  official  account  of  the  Battle  of   Waterloo,  and  the 

subsequent  surrender  of   the  late  Emperor  Napoleon,  first  reached 

London,  the  organ  of  the  English  Government,  the  Courier  newspaper, 

in  the  insolence  of  its  triumph,  vauntingly  exclaimed,  in  the  words  of 

the  French  officer  on  seeing  Charles  the  Twelfth  dead  in  the  trenches 

before  Frederickshall,  'the  play  is  over,  let  us  go  to  supper.'  (Hear.) 

Was  this  announcement  hailed  by  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  with 

similar  feelings  of  exultation  and  of  joy  ?     No,  my  Lord*  and  with 

good  reason  ;   they  felt  that  England   was  after  obtaining  a  great 

victory,  but  not  a  glorious  one,  for  it  was  a  victory  over  public  virtue, 

a  victory  over  a  people's  liberty  ;    and  they  felt  and  foresaw  it  was  a 

victory  over  their  own.     For  thirteen  years  has  the  Courier  beeneiN 

joying  its  blood-stained  repast ;  for  thirteen  years  has  it  been  wavinj^ 

the  oriflame  of  despotism  over  the  ruins  of  European  liberty  ;  f(»r 

thirteen  years  has  it  been  incessantly  proclaiming  to  the  Catholic 

people  of  Ireland  that  the  term  of  their  bondage  is  to  be  eternal — 

that  for  them  no  ray  of  hope  shall  ever  break  in  upon  the  political 

horizon  ;  in  a  word,  that  they  must  for  ever  lie  down  as  slaves  in 

their  native  land  ;  that  hope^  which  comes  to  all,  shall  never  come  to 

them,  while  their  only  motto  must  be — 

'  Una  sabis  viciis,  nuUam  sperare  salutum* 

But,  my  Lord,  when  the  Courier  thus  announced  that  *tbe  play  was 

over,'  it  forgot  altogether  that  the  afterpiece  vrns  yet  to  come.  (Hear.) 

It  forgot  that  although  the  curtain  was  dropped  for   a  while,  the 

theatre  was  still  open — it  forgot  that  although  the  great  performer 

was  removed  from  the  stage,  other  actors  may  appear  from  behind 

the  scenes — it  forgot  that  there  was  a  spirit  and  an  elasticity  in  the 

hearta  of  Irishmen  that  no  pressure  could  break  down,  no  length  of 

suffering  abate  or  destroy.     (Cheers.)     At   length   the  cnrtam  has 

been  raised  once  more — the  note  of  preparation  has  been  sounded — 

and,  ere  long,  we  shall  doubtless  see  the  different  performers  in  their 

respective  places  ;  nay,   the  very  trumpet  of  war  has  already  blown, 

the  sword  is  drawn — the  Rubicon  has  been  past — and  from  the  banks 

of  the  Neva  to  the  Guadalquiver,  all  eyes  are  now  fixed  upon  the 

operations  of  the  Russian  army.     In   this  state  of  foreign  relations, 

the  genius  of  Ireland  stands  forth,  waving  her  green  banner  aloft,  and 

proclaiming,  in  accents  of  joy  and  congratulation,  that  the  causp  of 

Civil  and  Religious  Liberty  has  gaim^d  another  triumph  in  the  Iai>t 

vote  of  the  British  House  of   Commons,  which,  after  a  long  and 

protracted  debate  (if  that  can,  in  truth,  be  called  a  debate  in  which 
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dl  tbe  reftsoning,  justice,  and  eloquence,  were  exclasively  on  the 
side  of  Ireland)  has  ag^reed  to  take  our  sufferings  into  conside  ation. 
(Hear.)    To  celebrate,  as  it  were  thiii  triumph  in  a  nnanner  worthy 
of  a  great  people,  have  we  assembled  upon  the  present  occasion,  and 
altboogb,  mj  Lord,  I  am  not  among  the  number  of  those  who  indulge 
in  aaj  Yerj  sanguine  hopes  of  success  in  the  present  session — al- 
tboogfa  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  think  that  the  ci tidal  of   bigotry 
and  cormption  will  at  once  surrender,  merely  because  we  have  sue- 
eeedtsd  in  carrying  one  of  the  outworks,  yet  1  am  not  the  less  re- 
joiced that  the  first  assault  has  been  successful  :  and,  trusting  in  the 
sweiling  tide  of  events,  aided  by  the  eternal  and  immutable  justice 
of  our  cause,  I  am  convinced  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  Ireland 
must  be  free.  (Cheers.)    Indeed  it  is  impossible  to  read  the  different 
speeches  reported  to  have  heen  made  during  the  discussion  on  Sir 
Francis   Burdett's  motion,  without  feeling  satisfied  of   this,  and  at 
oBce  perceiving  tbe  high  and  commanding  position  on  which  we  now 
stand,  and  from  which,  to  use  a  metaphor  of  the  late  Lord  Castle- 
re^b,  unless  '  we  turn  our  backs  upon  ourselves' — unless  we  desert 
our  posts,  or  meanly  make  a  surrender  or  compromise  of  one  iota  of 
our  rights,  not  all  the  power  of  our  enemies  will  be  able  effectually 
to  dislodge  as.     Nothing  could  be  more  irresis table  or  convincing 
than  the  eloquent  and  powerful  reasoning  of  our  advocates ;  nothing 
more  flimsy  or  miserable  than  the  sophistry  employed  against  us ; 
and  here,  of  course,   1  am  only  speaking  of  what  appears  in  the 
London  newspapers— as  we  are  presumed  not  to  be  acquainted  with 
what  passes  in  the  honourable  Uouse,  and  it  would  be  well  for  the 
fiune  of  M>me  of  its  members,  if  this  fiction  of  law  was  well  founded 
in  point  of  ^t.     The  campaign  was  opened  i^ainst  us  tbe  first  night 
by  the    English  Solicitor  General,   Sir  Nicholas  Tyndal,  with  no 
better  supporter  to  sustain  him  than  the  member  for  this  City,  or, 
more  correctly  speaking,  the  representative  of  all  that  is  illiberal  in 
Dublin,  Mr.  George  Ogle  Moore,  *  pea  nobiU  fratmm,' imin  brothers 
in  eloquence  and  Hberality  of  sentiment.     But,  perhaps  we  should 
not  be  surprised  at  the  conduct  on  this  occasion  of   Sir  Nicholas 
Tyndal,  for,  having  himself  ratted  to  each  successive  Administration 
that  was  formed  during  the  last  twelve  months,  he  concluded  he 
could  not  better  atone  in  certain  quarters  for  his  repeated  desertion 
of  his  friends  and  colleagues,   than  by  pronouncing  a  tirade  against 
Catholic  Emancipation.     But  his  special  pleadin>{  about  the  Union 
and  the  Treaty  of  Limerick,  was  so  completely  blown  into  the  air 
by  the  stubborn  facts,  so  eloquently  and  forcibly  put  forward  by  the 
Knigbt  of  Kerry,  that  it  would  be  a  waste  of   time  to  say  a  single 
word  upon  tbe  subject ,  and,  as  to  poor   Mr.  Ogle   Moore,   whom 
some  wag  in    the  Evening    Mail  describes  as  a  'leading    speaker' 
ia  the  House  of  Commons,  '  liicas  u  non  lucendo,^  his  speech  was  only 
remarkable  for  tbe  colours  in  which  he  held  forth  the  late  King, 
George  the  Third;    for  he  assures  us  that  his   Majesty  consented  to 
the  Union  in  the  hope  that  it  would  put  an  extinguisher  for  ever  upon 
tbe  prospects  of  the  Catholics,  although,  at  the  very  same  time,  his 
Minister  was  secretly  pointing  to  it  as  the  avant  conripr  of  Catholic 
Emancipation  ;  so  that  Mr.  Moure  was  holding  up  George  the  Third, 
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not  merely  as  a  stupid  bigot*  but  also  as  a  finisbed  hypocrite — and 
this  I  suppose  he  wouM  call  backing  his  friends. 

The  enemies  of  Catholic  Ireland  were  not  more  successful  in  their 
plan  of  operations  on  the  second  night  of  the  debate  than  they  had 
been  on  the  first ;  for,  although  Sir  Robert  Inglis»  and  Mr.  Leslie 
Foster,  true  to  his  unvarying  principles  of  intolerance  as  the  magnet 
to  the  pole,  endeavoured  to  make  a  rally,  they  were  successively 
driven  from  all  their  positions,  and  compelled  to  quit  the  field  dis- 
comfited and  defeated.  (Hear,  hear.)  Even  all  the  artillery  of  rea- 
soning that  Mr.  Peel  himself  could  bring  to  bear  upon  the  question, 
made  no  better  impression  upon  the  house,  although  he  waa  as 
detf^rmined  as  ever  in  his  oppositions  to  our  claims.* 

The  third  night  of  the  debate  exhibited  our  opponents  in  no  better 
plight  than  either  of  the  preceding  ones  had  left  them  ;  and  althoueb 
the  Attorney- General,  Sir  Charles  Wetherell,  attempted  to  cover  the 
retreat  of  the  no-popery  combatants  the  roars  of  continued  laughter 
with  which  he  is  reported  to  have  been. received,  prove,  the  little  value 
set  upon  his  arguments  or  assertions.  But,  to  turn  to  a  more  pleading 
theme — <  look  on  this  picture,  and  on  that* — ^liow  gratifying  is  it  to 
reflect  upon  that  brilliant  array  of  talent  that  was  so  generously  mar- 
shalled on  the  side  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  which  triumph- 
antly sustained  a  well  fought  day.  (Hear.)  Sir  Francis  Burdett  led 
the  way  in  a  powerful  and  impressive  speech,  judiciously  bearing  in 
mind  that  the  first  on'iet  was  half  the  battle  ;  and  ably  was  he  sustain- 
ed by  the  Knight  of  Kerry,  the  Solicitor- General  for  Ireland  Mr. 
Doherty,f  whose  speech  Mr.  Brougham  describes  as  a  masterly  pro- 
duction ;  by  Lord  Leveson  Gower,^  Mr.Lanib,$  Mr.  Charles  Grant, | 
Mr.  Brownlow^ — by  such  men  as  a  Horton,  and  a  North,  a  Wallace, 
and  a  Brougham,  not  forgetting  the  spirited  eloquence  of  a  Stuart — 
the  honest  and  powerful  arguments  of  that  real  representative  of 
Dublin,  Mr.  Grattan  (loud  cheers)— the  reasoning  of  a  Huakisson — 
the  youthful  liberality  of  an  Ennismore,  or  the  masterly  and  un- 
rivalled eloquence  of  a  Mackintosh  (cheers),  whose  vast  and  com- 
prehensive mind,  richly  stored  with  philosophic  lore,  brings  to  bis 
suhject  all  the  penetration  and  foresight  of  a  statesman  ;  while, 
whatever  he  touches,  he  is  sure  to  delight  and  instruct  all  around 
him.     (Hear.) 

With  such  a  host  of  talent  on  our  nde,  were  the  question  of 
Emancipation  to  be  decided  by  fair  reasoning,  justice,  and  areuroent, 
it  must  have  been  at  once  car  red  in  our  favour  by  au  overwhelming 

*  It  is  a  remarkable  but  notorious  fact  that  in  exactly  a  year  from 
that  date  he  succumbed  to  the  thunJer  of  the  Catholic  claims. 

f  The  late  Chief  Justice  Doherty,  whom  O'Connell  so  often  redi- 
culed  and  reviled  as  **Long  Jack  Doherty  from  Borrisokane."  Though 
a  staunch  advocate  for  Emancipation  Mr.  Doherty  was  one  of 
O'Connell's  most  forinidablc  and  implacable  political  foes. 

t  The  late  Earl  of  E£lle£ii)ere. 

§  Afterwards  Lord  Melbourne. 

II  Now  Lord  Glenelg. 

^  The  late  Lord  Lurgan. 
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oajority  ;  bot,  snch  is  the  hostility  still  existing  against  U8,*8uch  the 
in&laatioD  of  oar  opponents,  that  the  motion  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett, 
vhich  was  merely  to  take  our  sufferings  into  consideration »  was  only 
carried  by  a  majority  of  six — and,  even  this  majority,  small  in  itself 
as  it  was,  I  have  do  doubt,  on  my  own  mind,  was  caused  by  the  in- 
teiligeiice  which  arrived  in  London  the  morning  of  the  devision,  and 
which  was  nothing  less  than  a  declaration  of  war  against  Turkey  by 
tbe  Emperor  of  Russia.  (Hear.)  That  declaration,  although  long 
expected^  came  like  a  heavy  blon^  upon  the  English  cabinet — ^it  placed 
Engiajid  in  a  dilemma  out  of  which  she  will  find  it  difficult,  if  not 
tapraeticable,  to  escape  at  least  with  honour  or  security  to  herself. 
Well  may  the  battle  of  Navarino  be  described  as  an  '  untoward  event,' 
m  the  King's  speech  to  Parliament,  drawn  up  bj  his  Grace  of  Wel- 
lington ;  for  *  untoward'  it  certainly  was  in  the  eyes  of  those  who 
hoped  to  be  able  to  perpetuate  the  degradation  and  slavery  of  Oa- 
tholfe  Ireland.  (Hear.)  But,  my  Lord,  it  was  something  more ; 
the  first  cannon  fired  on  that  glorious  day  by  the  gallant  Codrington, 
blew  for  ever  into  the  air  the  flimsy  structure  of  the '  Holy  Alliance  ;' 
it  threw  the  game  which  she  so  long  desired  completely  into  the 
bands  of  Russia;  it  gave  an  opening  to  the  young  and  ambitious 
Nicholas  to  carry  into  execution  the  favourite  project  of  aggrandise- 
ment, so  long  cherished  by  the  great  Catherine  the  Second.  And 
vhois  there  so  short  sighted  as  to  suppose  that  he  will  now  stop 
short  in  the  middle  of  his  course — that  he  will  be  satisfied  with  any- 
thing short  of  the  possession  of  Constantinople — that  ho  will  allow 
the  crescent  to  wave  in  triumph  over  its  four  hundred  mosques — in  a 
vord,  that  he  will  be  so  weak  as  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  the  Porte, 
vhich  declares  that  it  only  enters  into  treaties  in  order^  like  oth/r 
countries,  to  break  them  when  it  has  the  power  ?  England,  he  well 
knows,  is  too  crippled  in  her  finances,  too  broken  in  her  internal  re- 
sonrees,  to  be  able  to  offer  him  any  effectual  opposition.  The  time 
is  gone  by  when  she  might  say,  '  thus  far  shalt  thou  go,  and  no  far- 
tho*.'  Remonstrate  and  complain  she  may  ;  but,  beyond  this  the 
Bossian  Emperor  may  exclaim  to  her  Ministers,  '  ulierius  teuture 
vtto' — by  the  by,  my  Lord,  these  vetos  are  sometimes  very  danger- 
ous things  to  meddle  with.  (Hear.)  But  this  is  not  all — for,  not 
conitnt  with  the  subjugation  of  Russia,  the  ambitious  Nicholas, 
dashed  with  the  European  conquest,  may  be  induced  to  turn  his  eyes 
from  the  Bosphorus  to  the  Ganges  ;  and,* perhaps,  ere  long,  Eng- 
land, stripped  of  her  oriental  dominions,  the  sp«li  of  that  oower 
which  she  long  exercised  over  seventy  millions  of  Asiatic  subjects 
being  broken  and  dissolved  for  ever,  she  may  at  length  see  verified 
in  the  person  of  the  Russian  Emperor,  the  words  which  the  Roman 
po«t  applied  to  another  Emperor,  the  great  Augustus — 
—<<  Super  et  Qaramantos,  et  Indos, 
Proferet  imperium."  ' 
Kor  is  the  prospect,  my  Lord,  for  England  more  cheering  and  en- 
roaragrng  in  the  West  ;  Canada  is  fulT  of  discontent,  is  already  ripe 
for  revolt,  and  only  pants  f(ir  an  opportunity  to  be  admitted  under 
tbe  fostering  wings  of  the  Republican  E-.igle.  (Hear.)  To  what, 
tii«i,  has  England  to  look  to  hs  her  Ia»t  re.4ource  ;  to  sustain  and 
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stand  by  her  in  the  hour  of  difficulty  and  of  danser  which  has  now 
come   upon  her?     To  Catholic  Ireland,  and  to  Catholic  Ireland 
alone.     How  may  she  secure  her  fidelity  and  support,  even  at  the 
eleventh  hour?     Simply  and  solely,  my  Lord,' by  an  act  of  strict 
justice,   by  granting  unqualified  and  uncondittonal   emancipation. 
This,  and  nothing  short  of  this,  can,  or,  I  trust,  ever  well  sadsfy  or 
content  the  Catholic  people  of  Ireland.     (Hear,  hear.)    Since  the 
first  moment  of  their  connection  with  England,  the  hour  of  her 
dfliiculty  and  distress  has  been  to  them  the  only  one  of  hope  and 
relief.     The  first  relaxations  of  the  penal  code,   1778.  followed  the 
glorious  struggle  that  terminated  in  the  triumph  of  American  inde- 
dependence;  while  it  is  well  known  that  the  concessions  of  1793 
were  only  extorted  through  the  fears  of  the   French  revolution. 
England  has  not  less  reason   to  indulge  in  fears  at   the  present 
moment  than  at  either  of  the  periods  to  which  1  have  referred;  and 
unless  her  councils  are  really  guided  by  '  worse  than  madmen,'  she 
will   listen,  before  it  is   perhaps  too  late,  to  the  voice  of  Ireland, 
which  exclaims  to  her,  in  these  emphatic  words,  'be  just  and  fear 
not.'    (Cheers.)    But  whether  success  or  defeat  shall  now  attend  us, 
the  people  of  Ireland  have  one  consolation  to  sustain   them  ;  the^r 
have  born.>  persecution  for  centuries ;  they  have  dung  to  their  hoiy 
and  venerable  religion  with  a  desperate  fidelity, '  through  evil  report 
as  well  as  through  good  report.'    This  religion  is  doubly  dear  to 
them,  as  being  the  only  remaining  monument  of  their  former  great- 
ness and  prosperity.     Let  no  considerations  induce  them  to  have 
what  the  sword  and  gibbet  could  not  destory,  filched  away  from  them 
by  the  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing.     And  while  the  second  dutv  of  every 
true  Irishman  is  to  achieve  the  liberty  of  bis  country,  let  Lim  never 
forget  that  the  first  and  most  sacred  obligation  imposed  upon  bim 
from  above,  is  to  preserve  and  maintain  inviolate  the  purity  and  in- 
dependence of  his  religion. — Mr.  Coppinger  sat  down  amid  loud  and 
continued  cheering. 

O'Connell  felt  it  necessary  as  leader  of  the  great  organiza- 
tion to  assume  at  the  National  Council,  perhaps  more  of  the 
demeanour  of  a  dictator  than  was  calculated  to  make  bim  a 
favorite  with  the  minor  labourers  in  the  cause.  Hence  his 
split  with  Jack  Lawless,  Eneas  Mc  Donell,  Lord  Cloncurry, 
and  in  the  subsequent  agitation  for  Bepeal,  with  Smith  Cfirien, 
Meagher,  and  others.  Coppinger  appears  to  have  been  one  of 
those  who  assumed  an  independent  attitude  whether  rightly  or 
wrongly,  we  shall  not  now  pause  to  discuss.  We  have  beard 
him  say  that  iu  1827)  O'Connell  requested  him  to  give  up  ''  the 
Washington  Motion/'  in  thfc  Catholic  Association— a  move 
upon  which  Coppinger  had  set  his  heart,  and  already  given 
notice.  "  In  fact,  **  said  the  great  Tribune,  "  His  Excellency, 
Lord  Wellesley  particularly  desires  that  you  should :  and  if  you 
persist,  Lord  Killeen,  Sir  Edward  Bellew,  and  the  whole  of  the 
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Caiholtc  aristocracy  will  desert  as/'  Goppinger  argued  the 
point  with  O^ConneH,  hxxt  was  unable  to  convince  him. 
Nothing  deterred  however  by  antagonism  so  influential,  he 
Dade  "  the  Washington  Motion,"  and  prefaced  it  by  a  very 
aoeqaivocal  speech. 

A  few  other  differences  of  opiniou  as  to  policy  occurred  be- 
tween (yConnell  and  Goppinger,  until  at  last  they  burst  into 
open  battle  on  the  question  of  Catholic  burial  grounds.  Cop- 
pioger  objected  to  some  points  insisted  upon  by  (yConnell,  who 
revenged  himself  by  sallies  of  that  retaliative  vituperation  for 
vhich  the  great  man  was  remarkable.  "  Boys,"  he  said,  ad- 
dressing an  auditory  which  was  plentifully  sprinkled  with  coal 
porters — boya  did  you  ever  see  sach  an  ugly,  or  a  more  hungry 
looking  fellow  ?  Stingy  Stephen  refuses  to  give  us  the  light 
of  his  countenance — oA  wirrasihrue"  And,  following  up  this 
hne  of  retaliation,  (yConuell  subsequently  nick-uained  him 
''  the  Ejuight  ot  the  Bueful  Countenance." 

We  have  beard  Mr.  Coppinger  say  that  immediately  after 
the  achievement  of  emancipation,  CConnell  met  liim  and  ex- 
claimed, "  well  Coppinger  you  see  I  have  emancipated  you." 
'*  Bather,*'  replied  Coppinger  half  in  joke*  and  half  in  earnest, 
^  rather  say  that  notwithstanding  all  your  efforts  to  the  contrary 
we  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  blessings  of  emancipation/' 

Mr.  Goppinger  was  stored  with  anecdotes  of  an  exclusive 
character,  and  the  writer  of  this  paper  thought  it  worth  while, 
a  few  years  ago,  to  note  a  few  of  his  conversations.     Speaking 
otDr.  England,  the  late  Bishop  of  Charleston,  he  said  that  he 
possessed  a  greater  fluency  in  writing  than  almost  any  man 
he  knew.      He  had  been  editor  of  an  influential  Cork  paper, 
and  conducted  it  with  great  patriotic  spirit,  and  ability.     The 
hierarchy  rather  feared  his  influence, — which  was  decidedly 
deoiocratic — and  a  memorial  signed  by  nearly  all  the   Bishops 
in  Ireland,  was  sent  to  Borne  praying  His  Holiness  to  appoint 
Dr.  England  to  some  vacant  foreign  See,     Some  of  the  epis- 
copal body  seemed  to  fear  that  on  the  death  of  the  Bishops  of 
Cork,  or  Cloyne,  Dr.  England  might  be  elected  to  the  dignity, 
and  whether  true  or  false  be  was  suspected  to  have  been  tinged 
with  revolutionary  principles.      Dr,   Coppinger,  the  venerable 
Patriot  Prelate  of  Cloyne,  entertained  a  great  regard  for  Dr. 
England,  as  well  as  a  hearty  appreci»tion  of  his  talents,  and 
refused  to  sign    the    memorial    to    Bome.      Tliis   fact   was 
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communicated  to  the  subject  of  this  paper  by  Dr.  Cfeppinger 
himself.* 

The  following  anecdote  tlirows  some  light  on  the  pre- 
cipitate conversion  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  the  Catholic 
cause  in  1828,  which  a  short  time  previously  he  had  vowed  to 
oppose  to  the  death.    The  Right  Kev.  Dr.  England,  Bishop 

*  Mr.  Fagan,  M.P.,  in  his  lAfe  and  limes  of  Daniel  0*Connell, 
thus  refers  to  Dr.  England  : — 

**  He  was  a  man  of  great  powers  of  mind,  amazing  intellectual  en. 
ergy ;  possessing,  too  a  masculine  eloquence,  and  a  stern,  unflinching 
determination,  well  suited  to  a  popular  leader.     He  had  all  the  qual- 
ities that  contribute  to  the  influence,  and  are  necessasy  to  the  office, 
of  an  agitator.      No  literary  labour  was  too  great  for  him  ;  no  op- 
position was  too  powerful.     He  was,  from  the  first,  a  decided  anti- 
V etoist.     Indeed,  we  may  affirm,  he  was  the  guiding  genius  of  the 
anti-Quarantotti  movement.     He  was,  at  the  time  we  write  of,  Editor 
of  the  Cork  Mercantile  Chronicle,  an  honest,  well-conducted  paper  ; 
the  downfall  of   which  is  a  lasting  stigma  on  the  patriotism  of  the 
South.      He  worked  up  the  movement  against  the  local  Oatholic 
Board  ;  and  at  last  forced  the  members  to  publish  their  proceedings. 
Why  was  it  Ireland  afterwards  lost  the  services  of  that  distinguished 
man  ?     Why  was  his  lot  ultimately  cast  in  a  foreign  land — ia  tfie 
Southern  States  of  Republican  America,  where  his  genius  burned 
out,  amidst  a  race  of  uncivilized  slave-owners  ?     He  sacrificed  him- 
self to  the  service  of  religion  ;    but  would  be  not  have  rendered  it 
more  service  as  a  Prelate,  in  his  native  land,  co-operating  with  such 
able  and  exalted  men  as  Doctor  Doyle,  in  improving  the  condition  of 
the  people,  and  making  Catholicity  respected  even  by  its  enemies  ? 
The  endowments  of  a  mind  like  his,  were  partly  lost  in  the  semi- 
barbarous  sphere  of   Charleston,  and    those  Southern   States  of 
America,  of  which  he  became  Bishop.      The  boundless  regions  of 
the  Far  West,  presented  opportunities  too  few  for  the  exercibe  of 
those  accoroplisnments  and  gifts,  with  which  be  was  enriched.  Beli- 
gion  might  be  propagated  by  intellectual  inferior  agencies.     Amongst 
the  busy,  money-loving,  pre-occupied,  and  scattered  sojourners  in 
those  wild,  half-settled  territories,  one  mind,  however  masculine  and 
energetic,could  accomplish  little.   His  profound  learning— his  theolo- 
gical acquirements  felt  upon  a  barren  soil — though,  as  the  result  has 

proved, from  their  intrinsic  vigour,  they  took  root  and  flourished. 
•  •  #  •  •  • 

It  was,  therefore,  always  a  source  of  deep>egret,  in*after  days, 
that  circumstances,  we  believe  of  a  private  nature  suggested  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  Episcopacy  in  America.— He  who  broke  down  the 
veto  spirit  in  Cork,  would  have  rendered  invaluable  services  in  the 
various  subsequent  struggles  for  civil  liberty,  and  social  and  political 
amelioration.  For  his  was  a  master  mind  ;  and  it  was  on  such  a 
stage,  as  society  in  Ireland  afforded,  that  his  noble  and  various  attri- 
butes would  have  found  material  and  room  for  action." 
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• 

of  Charleston,  North  Carolina,  informed   Stephen  Coppinger 
in  presence   of  Dr.    Miley,   and    "  honest    Jack   Lawless," 
thtt    he   almost  personally  organized,  in    1828,  a   force   of 
hiiy   thousand  men,  which,  headed  by  General  Montgomery, 
the  son  of  an  Irish  Befut^ee,  was  intended  for  the  invasion  of 
Ireland,   had  Catholic   Einancipation   continued  to  have  been 
vifhheld.      Mr.  Coppinger  added  that  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  T. 
V^j9e,  skfiihor  o(  the  ffistary  qf  lie  Catholic  Associaliott,  was 
aware  of  this  fact ;  and  made  an  indirect  allusion  to  it  in  that 
Tork  :  and  further,  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  in  full 
possession  of  the  Bishop  of  Carolina's  scheme ;  and  to  its  im- 
pending influence,  and  not  to  the  dread  of  internal  civil  war> 
his  Grace  mainly  succumbed.  *'  This  is  a  very  important  histori- 
cal fact/'  observed  Mr.  Coppinger,  ''and  not  at  all  known. 
Even    CConnell  himself  knew  very  little  about  it,  although 
some  of  bis  tail  did  ;  but  the  rumour  was  always  hushed  up  as 
calculated  to  lower  O'Connell's  influence  and  prestige  as  the 
emancipator  of  Catholic  Ireland.'' 

Mr.  Coppinger  believed  Dr.  England  to  have  been  tlie 
spiritoal  director  of  O'Connell.  *  #  •  ♦ 

Speaking  of  Thomas  Wyse,  he  said  that  he  rattled  over  the 
History  of  the  Catholic  Association  with  too  much  rapidity  to 
do  anjtbing  like  justice  to  the  work.  Beport  went  abroad 
early  in  1829,  that  Maurice  CConDell  was  writing  it,  and  would 
shortly  pablish.  Wyse  and  Purcell  O'Gorman  respectively 
resolved  to  have  the  start  of  him.  O'Gorman  obtained  the 
key  of  the  archives  of  the  Association,  and  carried  home  with 
him^  without  leave  or  license,  the  papers  necessary  for  the 
effecUve  production  of  such  a  work.  But  he  was  naturally 
lazy.  He  procrastinated  until  his  death,  near  thirty  years 
after,  and  the  work  has  still  to  be  written.  Mr.  Wyse  cor- 
reqionded  frequently  with  Coppinger  during  the  progress  of  his 
book ;  and  sent  him  a  presentation  copy.  Mr.  Coppinger  noted 
several  inaccuracies,  and  enclosed  them  to  Wyse,  who  cour- 
teously acknowledged  the  letter,  by  saying  that  he  valued  them 
more  than  all  the  praise  he  had  received  from  the  public  press. 

Mr.  Coppinger  was  always  an  intense  admirer  of  the  first  Na- 
poleon, and  occasionally  wore  a  locket,  in  which  some  of  the 
great  man's  hair  had  been  tenderly  preserved.  Mr.  Coppinger 
could  not  help  ejaculating,  "  Et  tu  Brute  *^  when  he  read  in  Mr. 
Wyae's  work  a  fierce  attack  on  Buonaparte.  Wyse,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, is  connected  by  marriage  with  the  Buonaparte  family. 

At  a  public  meeting  in  Dublin,  in  honor  of  the  Bard  of  Erin, 
Moore  referred  in  very  complimentary  term4,to  Sheil.    Shell 
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got  upon  his  legs  soon  after,  and  made  a  very  brilliant  rhetori- 
cal speech,  but  carefully  avoided  all  allusion  to  Moore.  Many 
persons  present  thought  it  had  an  odd  appearance.  ^'  I  differ 
with  you/'  said  Coppinger,  "  Moore  might  speak  of  Sheil,  bat 
Sheil  could  not  afford  to  speak  of  Moore." 

Some  of  the  rising  generation  who  have  seen  the  great  co- 
lossal statue  to  Mdore^  in  Gollege-street»  bent  and  stooped  like 
the  top-heavy  frame  of  an  enormous  old  man,  may  have  been  in- 
spired Mrith  a  false  notion  of  Moore's  real  altitude,  which  in 
Eoint  of  fact  was  exceedingly  diminutive.  Coppinger  having 
een  invited  to  an  evening  party,  at  Moore's  mother's  in  Abbey- 
street,  sat  down  on  a  low  footstool  to  converse  with  *'  Bessie" 
and  her  caro  sposo.  Moore  was  standing,  and  his  face,  though 
in  close  proximitv,  was  barely  on  a  level  with  Coppinger's. 

Coppinger  had  some  amusing  Bar  anecdotes,  of  which  he 
had  personal  knowledge.  Everybody  is  tired  bearing  of  the 
jokes  of  Lord  Norbury ;  but  Standish  O'Qrady,  afterwards  Lord 
Guillamore,  was  quite  as  much  a  wit.  A  well-known  Dublin 
attorney,  having  practised  in  early  life  in  the  police  courts,  be 
contracted,  to  some  extent,  the  phraseology  usually  heard  be- 
fore— what  a  London  cockney  would  designate,  **  Beaks." 
Sometime  about  the  year  1 820,  he  became  engaged  in  a  suit, 
tried  before  Chief  Baron  O'Qrady,  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer, 
and  addressed  the  Bench  as '•your  worship,*'  repeatedly  during 
the  day.  The  Cliief  first  smiled  at  the  misnomer,  but  after- 
wards waxed  testy,  and  in  a  burst  of  irritation  exclaimed, 
'*  Sir,  you  have  been  worshipping  me  all  day."  The  attorney 
bowed,  and  sat  down,  but  having  occasion  again  to  address  the 
Bench,  observed,  "My  Lord  Chief  Baron,  if  I  might  presume — " 
'•  Sir,"  roared  O'Grady,  cutting  him  quite  short,  *'You  have 
been  presuming  since  11  this  morning." 

O'Grady  once  asked  Jack  By  an,  a  well-known  solicitor,  to 
dine  with  him.  Byan  paid  very  marked  and  continued  atten- 
tions to  the  claret.  At  length  the  Chief  asked  him  if  he  would 
like  punch.  "  No  thank  you  Chief,"  responded  Byan,  "  Not 
being  particular,  1*11  stick  to  the  claret." 

But  enough  of  the  cap  and  bells.  Some  short  obituary 
notices  of  Mr.  Coppinger  have  recently  appeared  in  the  news- 
papers, the  tone  of  which  cannot  but  be  gratifying  to  his  family 
and  admirers.    The  J)ublin  Evening  Post  said : — 

*'  Mr.  Coppinger  was  one  of  the  steadiest  labourers  in  the  great 
national  movement  for  religions  freedom  ;  and  to  the  last  hoar  of 
his  life,  he  was  sincere,  consistent,  and  really  patriotie.** 
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The  freeman  B  Journal  said  :— ^ 

He  was  secretary  to  the  Catholics  of  the  great  County  of  Cork, 

lad  aeanired  considerable  distinction  by  the  ability  and  the  energy 

vith  which  he  worked  the  Catholic  question  in  that  fine  county. 

Nor  was  his  name  unknown  in  the  greater  meetiggs  on  Burgh  Quay» 

wbere  he  occupied  a  prominent  position  among  the  more  distinguished 

CithoUe   chiefs.      Since  then,  however,  Mr.  Coppinger  withdrew 

frtHD  pabfie  life  and  lived  cfuietly,  and  unostentatiously,  a  simple 

and  worthy  citizen  content  to  discharge  less  stormy  duties  than  those 

vbicfa  were  incident  to  a  more  youthful  period  of  his  life.     He  had 

a  great  fund  of  anecdote  respecting  the  public  men  with  whom  he 

was  associated    in  early  life,  and  by  his  information  could  supply 

miay  a  link  in  the  chun  of  events  which  have  been  unchronicled  by 

the  few   writers   conversant  with  that  interesting  period  of   our 

kistory. 

Mr.  Coppinger  was  an  accomplished  letter-writer :  but  it 
does  not  come  within  the  objects  of  this  paper  to  publish  any 
selection  from  his  correspondence.  There  is  one  letter,  how- 
ever, written  not  long  before  Mr.  Coppinger's  death,  which, 
as  it  adverts  in  touching  language  to  a  domestic  calamity  that 
no  doubt  accellerated  his  end,  and  embittered  his  last  moments, 
it  may  prove  interesting  to  subjoin.  The  letter  is  addressed 
to  the  aathor  of  ^  The  Life,  limes  and  Qmtemporaries  of  Lord 
Qonewrryy 

58,  Amene^iireet,  Dublin. 

Wednesday* 

"  My  Dear  Sir, — I  was  favored  at  a  late  hour  last  night 
with  your  most  kind  and  esteemed  letter  of  condolence  on  the 
death  of  mv  beloved  child,  convejins  in  terms  at  once  feeling, 
and  consoling,  and  such  only  as  could  flow  from  the  pen  of  one 
whose  writings  are  so  universally  prized,  the  expression  of  that 
sympathy,  which  you,  and  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  so  tenderly  en- 
tertain at  the  afSicting  bereavement  it  has  pleased  Providence 
to  visit  me  with.  For  this  sympathy  I  feel,  be  assured,  as 
indeed  I  onght  to  do,  deeply,  and  sensibly  grateful.  That 
you  should  think  of  me  at  such  a  moment,  when  the  angel  of 
death  had  struck  my  darling  child,  who  was  the  j>ride  of  my 
family,  and  whose  cherished  memory  can  never  be  efifaced  from 
my  sorrowing  heart,  is  such  a  proof  of  kindness,  that  I  know 
not  bow  to  express  my  acknowledgements  sufficiently.  I  beg 
to  assure  you  that  I  sincerely  appreciate  this  generous 
7inpathy,  conveyed  in  words  at  once  so  touching  and   so 
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true,  and  at  the  same  time,  so  calculated  to  impart  the 
balm  of  consolation  in  the  hour  of  affliction.  It  was  of  Gas- 
tric fever  of  fourteen  days  duration  my  sweet  child  died ;  and 
for  the  last  two  or  three  days,  we  had  but  slender  hopes  of 
her  recovery. 

"  Beauesting  you  will  present  my  sincerest  re^rda  to  your 
good  lady^  and  again  thanking  you  for  your  very  kmd  sympathy, 

I  remain  with  grateful  esteem, 

My  Dear  Sir, 
Ever  yoursmost  faithful!  y, 
Stbphbn  Coppingbr. 
To  William  John  Fitzpatrick,  Esq., 
StiUorgan.*' 

Mr.  Coppinger  is  reported  by  the  Freeman  as  having  been 
amongst  those  who  paid  the  last  tribute  of  respect  to  the  re- 
mains of  Mr.  John  CyConnell  at  Qlasnevin  Cemetery  on 
Friday,  May  38th.  On  the  same  day  he  attended  the  meeting 
of  the  Prospect  and  Golden  Bridge  Cemetery  Board  at  17, 
Usher's  auay,  and  the  expression  of  his  face  betokened  such 
internal  decay  and  debility  that  Mr.  Matthias  J.  O^Kelly  hired 
a  covered  car  in  which  he  brought  his  suffering  friend  home. 
In  a  few  hours  after  he  was  dead.  Diabetes — ^the  wasting 
disease  which  so  suddenly  carried  off  the  Ute  Judge  Jackson — 
bad 'been  fatally  at  work. 

Mr.  Coppinger  having  been  through  life  a  practical  religion- 
ist there  was  no  need  for  a  hurried  death-bed  repentance,  and 
he  died  calmly  and  happily.  How  expressively  true  are  Lan- 
dor's  words :  '^  Heaven  is  not  to  be  won  by  short  hard  work  at 
the  last,  as  some  of  us  take  a  degree  at  the  University  after 
much  irregularity  and  negligence.  I  prefer  a  steady  pace  from 
the  outset  to  the  end,  coming  in  cool,  and  dismounting  quietly/ 
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Poeii  and  Poetry  of  Oermany — Biographical  and  Critical 
Noticety  by  Madame  L,  haveitiSe  De  PontSs, — 2  Voia. 
London,  Chapman  and  Hall,  1858. 

The  poetrj  of  every  people  undergoes  with  the  nation  to 
f bich  it  belongs,  certain  changes  or  phases  dependant  on  the 
giovth  of  taste,  intellect,  wealth  or  power.  At  first  the  rude- 
ness of  barbarism  or  tribe-life,  produces  war  songs,  or  metrical 
lecounts  of  the  achievements  of  heroes,  sung  perhaps  extern- 
poraneously  to  excite  the  followers  of  chiefs  to  glorious  deeds 
in  battle.  Mingled  with  these,  the  superstitious  of  heathenism, 
whose  influence  on  the  miud  of  man  in  a  savage  state  is  greater 
titan  that  of  any  earthly  power,  are  introduced  to  teMfy  the 
nvering  or  cowardly  into  the  observance  of  the  duties  they 
OTe  their  fellow  men,  by  the  idea  of  unseen  agents  watching 
their  actions^  When  the  nation  has  settled  down  to  pastoral 
life,  and  abandoned  the  roving,  marauding,  or  conquering 
phase,  the  bucolic  era  arises,  when  the  delights  of  country  life 
arfi  sang,  the  woodland  deities  are  invoked,  and  a  host  of 
kid,  beneficient  fairies,  elves,  and  nymphs,  who  protect  and 
vatch  over  the  husbandman,  are  invented.  The  gathering  of 
meu  into  towns,  the  building  of  fortalices,  and  the  consequent 
^rife  for  dominion,  give  rise  to  romances,  songs  celebrating 
feats  of  arnas,  ladies'  love,  and  a  more  advanced  form  of  reli- 
gioas  soperstitiou,  founded  on  the  more  agreeable  part  of  the 
creed  of  the  nation.  These  forms  of  poetry  alternate  with  each 
other  until  the  popular  element  has  gained  the  upper  hand, 
when  songs'  of  the  aflections,  high  class  lyrics,  epics  and  dra- 
mas, in  varied  order,  bring  the  language  to  its  highest  state  of 
perfection. 

Among  some  people  the  first  phase  partakes  more  of  the 
heroic  than  of  the  mythological,  as  among  the  Greeks  and 
Bomans,  whose  mortals  were  kept  separate  and  inferior  to  the 
deities.  lu  others,  as  the  Scandinavians  and  Teutons,  mytho- 
logy prevails  almost  exclusively,  or  the  heroes  themselves  are 
tomed  into  Gods.  Odin,  originally  a  mere  mortal,  peoples  the 
Walhalla  with  his  paladins  and  followers.  Thor,  the  god  of 
battles,  seems  to  have  been  originally  conceived  as  a  blacksmith, 
vith  his  huge  hammer  by  which  he  vanquished  giants.  The  se- 
cond phase  is  almost  completely  wanting  among  the  relics  of 
43 
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the  Teutonic  tribes,  the  only  evidence  of  its  having  once  ex- 
isted being  the  legendary  lays  of  gnomes,  cobolds,  nixes, 
dwarfs,  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  words  and  fields,  who  play 
a  very  large  part  in  the  pages  of  early  German  romance.  The 
third  phase  is  by  far  the  most  prolific,  reproduced  at  various 
intervals  from  the  8th  to  the  1 6th  century,  alternating  with 
the  lyrics  of  minne-singers,  the  songs  and  hymns  of  the  meister- 
Sanger,  and  the  legendary  tales  of  wizards,  witches,  and  goblins. 
When  all  these  had  died  out,  and  the  wars  engendered  by  the 
reformation  bad  spent  their  strength  throughout  the  laud,  the 
revival  of  letters  in  the  rest  of  Europe  produced  a  chastening  in- 
fluence on  the  literature  of  Germany.  Bodmer  and  others,  by 
their  influence  as  professers  in  many  of  the  universities, 
fashioned  taste  of  tb^  people  and  them  to  a  due  appreciation 
of  the  merits  of  composition.  They  commenced  the  era  of 
modern  poetry,  which  has  been  brought  on  by  various  stages 
of  perfection  to  the  writings  of  Lessing,  Klopstock,  Wieland* 
Schiller  and  Goethe.  Whether  the  German  language  has  yet 
attained  it  greatest  degree  of  perfectibility,  is  a  question  not 

Jet  decided,  and  probably  will  not  be  finally  settled  for  another 
alf  century.  But  the  most  reasonable  theory  is,  that  it  being 
a  language,  which  in  its  present  forp)  has  opt  been  fashioned 
and  shaped  into  general  use,  for  a  long  time  after  the  principal 
tongues  of  Europe  had  been  so,  it  may  still  require  a  vast  deal 
of  developement.  Certain  it  is  that  its  literature  within  very 
recent  times  has  advanced  with  giant  strides. 

German  writers  generally  diatmguish  three  marked  periods 
of  their  national  poetry.  The  first  or  heatbeq  extends  from 
the  earliest  times,  when  the  achievements  of  Odiu  an^  his  fellow 
deities  were  celebrated  in  the  Edda,  down  to  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, when  the  HohenstaufTen  dynasty  ascended  the  imperial 
throne.  The  second  or  Schwabian  period  comes  down  to  the 
times  of  Wieland  and  Goethe,  whoi^e  age  formed  the  third  epoch, 
sometimes  called  after  Charles  Augustus,  Duke  of  Weimar»  a 
celebrated  revivor  and  patron  of  letters.  The  heathen  division 
cannot  be  said  to  be  propcriy  nani^d,  as  it  includes  not  only 
many  Saga,  dating  from  before  the  spread  of  Christianity  in 
the  north,  but  also  many  metrical  ballads  and  poems  of  the 
middle  ages,  in  which  are  introduced  the  superstitions  and  chi- 
valry of  the  new  religion.  This  classification  is  however  very 
convenient,  as  the  poetic  power  of  the  German  people  did 
not  during  that  great  lapse  of  time,  undergo  any  considerable 
increase  of  strength  or  perfection. 
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l*be  earliest  recorded  writer  in  German  prose  or  verse  ia 
Ofid,  who  states  that  when  he  was  ^led  among  the  Getae,  ha 
Utempled  lo  compose  a  book  in  their  barbarous  langoage. 

Ah'I  pudet  I  et  Getico  scripsi  sermone  libellum. 
Structaque  sunt  nostris  barbara  verba  modis. 

li  does  not  appear  however  what  was  the  nature  of  the  ton- 
gue in  which  he  compoaed»  most  probably  Gothic,  resembling 
Terj  little  in  strueture  the  modern  German.  He  chose  for  sub- 
ject Uie  decease  and  apotheosis  of  Augustus,  no  doubt  in  order 
to  gain  some  favor  with  the  emperor  and  shorten  his  exile. 

Froin  what  period  the  Edda  dates  cannot  at  present  be  sa* 
tB&ctoriljf  aaoertained.  No  doubt  it  has  been  added  to^  and 
enlarged  at  various  times.  The  collection  of  the  present 
poems  under  that  name  is  chiefly  due  to  Charlemagne.  They 
treat  of  the  achievements  of  Qdin  or  Wodin,  and  his  heroes 
of  the  Walballa,  and  indicate  a  gieat  analogy  between  the  an- 
cient mythology  of  Greece  and  Borne,  and  that  of  Scandinavia 
or  the  Teutonic  races.  Some  doubt  has  been  thrown  upon  the 
identity  of  the  divinities  of  the  Scandinavians  and  Teutons,  but 
we  find  that  the  Anglo*Saxons  of  Britain  had  the  very  same 
deities  and  traditions  respecting  them,  before  the  introduction 
of  Christianitv,  as  are  mentioned  in  the  Edda.  Odin  appears  to 
be  the  Jove  although  some  consider  him  more  resembling  Mer- 
eury  ;  Thor'a  "  giant  strength  and  redoubtable  hammer '  have 
a  gjieat  afiBnity  with  the  attnbutea  of  Hercuks.  Balder  sug- 
gests the  idea  of  the  gentle  Apollo ;  and  Hertha,  who  drives 
through  the  land  in  a  car  drawn  by  white  oxen,  disarming 
warriors,  causing  the  flowers  and  fruits  of  the  earth  to  spring 
forth  at  her  touch,  reealls  at  once  the  benigoaat  reign  of  Ceres. 
Mixed  up  with  the  actions  of  these  deities  are  many  legends 
eonconing  remarkable  person{^es,  the  most  striking  of  which, 
that  of  Wieland  or  Yeland  Smith,  brings  to  mind  at  once  cer- 
tain superstitions  formerly  existing  in  pdrts  of  England,  and  the 
Oieciaii  fable  of  Icarus,  the  Cretan,  who  gave  his  name  to  a 

Crt  of  the  sea.  Wieland  was  a  cunning  forger  of  metal,  who 
ring  married  one  of  the  Falifres,  or  maidens  presiding  over 
the  carnage  of  battle,  is  deserted  by  her  at  the  sound  of  a  trum« 
pet  She  flies  away  from  him  by  means  of  a  robe  of  feathers 
which  he  endeavours  to  imitate.  The  King  of  Sweden  seizes 
him,  and  compels  bim  to  work  night  and  day,  having  cut  his 
ham-strings  in  order  to  prevent  his  escape.     Wieland  revenges 
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^limself  by  slaying  the  king's  two  sons,  making  driuking-cnps 
of  their  sculls,  and  breast-clasps  of  their  teeth,  as  a  present  for 
the  parents.  He  flies  away  afterwards  with  the  king'fl  daughter, 
having  discovered  the  secret  of  the  robe  of  feathers,  and  mocks 
the  king  in  the  distance  with  an  account  of  his  revenge. 

Attached  to  this  mythology  is  a  goodly  array  of  spirits  of  a 
minor  order,  Elves,  Dwarfs,  Gnomes,  Cobolds,  and  Nixes,  who 
peopled  the  wood»^,  fields,  and  rocky  caverns,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  Fauns,  and  Nymphs  did  among  the  Greeks  and 
Bomans,  and  interfered  in  the  affairs  of  men«  The  stories  of 
them  and  thf  ir  good  or  evil  propensities  are  innumerable,  but 
the  most  remarkable  are  those  of  the  white  women,  denoting 
a  transition  from  Paganism  to  the  rites  of  Christianity. 

There  are  the  white  women  who  oftea  appear  at  early  dawn,  or 
dewy  evening,  with  their  pale  sad  faces  and  shadowy  forms ;  these 
are  the  goddesses  of  ancient  Paganism  condemned  to  wander  through 
ages  to  expiate  the  guilt  of  having  received  divine  worship,  and 
sentenced  at  length  to  eternal  punishment  unless  redeemed  by  mor- 
tal aid.  At  certain  times  they  are  permitted  to  appear  to  human 
view  io  seek  that  which  alone  can  procure  them  salvation.  A 
fisherman  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fieben,  suddenly  beheld  a  white 
woman  standing  before  him  ;  '*  Home,  home  !"  she  cried,  *'  thy  wife 
has  brought  a  boy  into  the  world,  carry  it  hither,  let  roe  kiss  it  that 
I  may  be  redeemed.*'  The  fisherman  amazed,  hastened  to  his  cot- 
tage and  found  all  as  the  white  woman  had  said ;  but  fearing  very 
naturallv  to  trust  his  new  born  infant  into  the  hands  of  this  un- 
earthly  being  till  protected  by  the  holy  rite  of  baptism,  he  had  this 
ceremony  performed,  and  then  bore  it  to  the  sea  shore  where  he 
found  the  white  woman  weeping  bitterly,  for  the  condition  attached 
to  her  salvation  was,  that  the  child  should  not  be  baptized  !  and  still 
at  times  does  she  appear  upon  the  sea  shore  sighing  and  lamenting. 

The  goddess  Hertha,  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  designated  in 
the  middle  ages  by  the  name  of  Perchta,  plays  a  most  con- 
spicuous part  in  these  legends.  She  had  been  spouse  to 
Odin,  and  watched  over  certain  districts  of  the  country  with 
beneficeut  sway,  having  the  privilege  of  appearing  on  the  feast 
of  the  three  kings  to  the  inhabitants  of  upper  earth.  In  con- 
sequence however  of  a  slight  put  upon  her  and  her  atten- 
dant dwarfs,  she  withdrew  from  the  neighbourhood,  which 
soon  lost  its  fertility,  and  became  lone  and  desolate.  Some  of 
those  fables  indicate  the  influence  which  the  first  seeds  of 
Christianity  had  among  the  people,  and  the  way  in  which  the 
priests  endeavoured  to  turn  these  superstitions  to  the  advantage 
of  the  new  creed. 
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TTie  translation  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  M»so  Gothic' 
topgoe,  doDe  bj  Ulphihis  Bishop  of  the  Visigoths,  in  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  centurv,  may  be  looked  upon  as  the 
ariicst  specimen  of  (Jerman  literature  extant.  It  is  still  pre- 
ser?ed  in  the  Cathedral  at  Upsal  under  the  title  of  the  "silver 
codex,'*  having  been  brought  from  Prague  by  Count 
Kooigsmark.  It  is  partially  written  in  metre,  and  adheres  in 
maoy  passages  to  the  rythm  of  the  Greek  version.  Thus  in 
^latthew,  chap.  xi.  verse  xvii,  the  original  runs  thus  : — 

'  Rd§invfl(fa//bsv  hfLhy  Tiai  iux  6xo^a<f&f. 

Tie  meaning  of  which  is  ;  '*  lee  have  piped  to  you  and  you  hate 
lioi  danced ;  we  have  lamented  andyou-  have  not  mourned.'^ 
The  Mseso  Gothic  version  of  Ulphilas  is  as  follows  : — 

Swiglodednm  izwis^  jah  ni  plinsideduth, 
Gaunodedum  izwis^  jah  ni  gaigeroduth. 

The  words  of  this  passage  do  not  seem  to  have  much  affinity 
vith  modern  German,  except  those  '^jah  ni/' which  are  evidently 
the  first  forms  of  the  *^  ja  nicht^'  of  the  present  day. 

After  Ulphilas  a  great  hiatus  of  nearly  four  hundred  years 
occars,  during  which  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any 
noted  lay  produced  among  the  German  nations.  No  doubt 
thej  had  their  warlike  chaunts  and  songs  celebrating  achieve- 
ments of  their  heroes,  but  the  first  signs  of  revival  are  in  the 
eight  century,  when  the  Northmen  began  to  form  their  pirati- 
cal excarssions.  One  of  these  "  Bagnar  t])e  sea  king,"  the 
terror  of  the  coasts,  who  was  taken  prisoner  while  invading  the 
territories  of  £lla,  King  of  Northumberland,  and  perished 
stong  to  death  by  serpents  in  a  loathsome  dungeon,  has  left 
behind  him  an  ode  sung  in  tlie  midst  of  tortures.  It  is  com- 
posed of  short  strophes,  without  rhyme,  each  commencing  with 
the  refrain  *'  we  fought  with  the  sword."  A  series  of  similar 
lays, in  which  maybe  reckoned  theWeissbrunnen  Gebet,  Hilde- 
braud  lied,  Walter  of  Aquitaiiie  and  Beowulf,  form  the  Prankish 
period  of  German  poetry,  in  which  a  certain  number  of 
ciiaracters  are  constantly  reproduced  in  different  views  and 
adventures.  They  are  rhymeless,  the  measure  consisting  of  a 
species  of  alliteration,  formed  by  the  accentuation  of  the  prin- 
cipal words  in  each  line  commencing  with  the  same  consonants. 
The  hero  Siegfried,  Etzel,  or  Attila,  King  of  the  Huns, 
Theodonc  the  Great  under  the  uame  of  Dietrich  of  Berne  or 
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Yerona,  Gunther,  King  of  the  Bargandians,  and  his  vassals 
Hagan  and  Hildebraud,  are  the  principal  personages  running 
throagh  the  whole. 

Walter  of  Aqaitaine  appears  to  be  the  most  complete  of  the 
series,  although  the  only  manuscripts  now  extant  of  it  are  in 
the  Latin  tongue.  It  commences  with  an  account  of  an  ex- 
pedition by  Etzel  and  his  Hunnish  army,  in  which  he  takes 
Hagan  and  Walter,  then  mere  youths,  as  captives  from  the 
Burgundians.  When  they  grow  up  the  formter  escapes  from 
his  servitude,  and  the  other  having  made  Etzel  and  his  court 
drunk,  flies  off  with  the  king's  daughter  Hildegunda  and  two 
boxes  of  treasures.  They  arrive  in  the  territories  of  Gunther, 
the  King  of  Burgandy,  who  sends  out  Hagan  and  twelve  picked 
men  to  seize  the  maiden  ai)d  jewels.  They  are  vanquished  by 
Walter  and  Hagan's  son  Patafred  slain.  Gunther  and  Hagan 
afterwards  attacked  Walter  together,  and  fight  until  one  has 
lost  a  hand,  another  an  eye,  and  the  third  a  foot,  when  they 
consider  it  right  to  make  up  the  quarrel,  become  good  friends, 
and  return  to  Worms  in  company.  This  lay  is  attributed  to  a 
monk  of  St.  Gall,  Eckard,  who  lived  in  the  ninth  centorj. 
A  manuscript  copy  dating  from  about  that  period  is  still  pre- 
served in  the  library  at  Carlsruhe.  From  some  passages  tran- 
slated by  Madame  routes  it  would  appear  to  have  been  written 
in  a  discursive  ballad  style,nnd  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  manners 
of  that  strange  age.  Waiter's  declaration  of  love  to  Hilde- 
gunda, when  he  persuades  her  to  fly  with  him,  would  not  dis- 
grace some  of  the  more  finished  romances  of  the  present  day. 
He  finds  Hildegunda  pensive  and  alone  in  the  royal  apartment, 
and  the  fbllowing  scene  takes  place  :-«-> 

upon  tbo  maiden's  Upe  he  prtst  a  tender  klu»  the  tat, 
Oive  me  a  draught  of  wine,  he  cried,  or  I  most  die  of  thlnt. 
Not  long  the  maiden  tarried,  alie  loved  the  hero  bcU: 
She  filled  with  rich  and  sparkling  wine  the  cup  of  ruddy  gold. 

She  gave  it  to  the  warrior;  he  crosied  htmielf  and  drank ; 
^         Then  dasped  in  his  the  maiden's  hand,  her  gentle  aeal  to  thank. 
She  did  not  draw  her  hand  away ;  but  fixed  on  her  his  eye. 
Sir  Walter  drained  the  generous  draught  and  laid  the  goUet  by. 

I  was  destined  for  thy  husband  {  iboa  wert  obosen  for  my  bride ; 
How  often,  lovely  maiden,  has  the  youth  stood  by  thy  side  ! 
And  never  has  a  single  word  those  lips  of  coral  passed. 
And  never  e'en  a  single  glacoe  thou  hast  deigned  on  him  to  cast 

But  why  deny  each  other  in  this  sad  and  foreign  land, 

The  only  consolation  which  we  can  yet  command  7 

But  she  did  uot  dare  to  trust  him,  that  fair  and  timid  maid, 

Awile  ihe  kept  her  peace,  and  then  looked  fcll  at  him  and  said  { 
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**  Tbjr  tongtie  afltects  ft  lAngnftge  which  It  foreign  to  fhj  heart ; 
It  ia  but  Utter  mockery,  in  which  lore  haa  no  part ; 
Tonng  qaeena  of  radiant  beauty  thy  hand  and  homage  crave : 
Bow  canst  thoa  think  of  HUdegaad,  the  oaptive  and  the  tlare  ?*' 

Then  fboB  the  prudent  hero  to  the  damael  made  refrfy; 
**  Nay,  speak  to  me  without  deceit,  lay  empty  phmaee  by ; 
I  have  fp<Awn  to  thee  frankly,  from  my  very  he^urt,  believe. 
It  Is  the  tmth,  sweet  maiden,  Walter  knows  not  to  deceive.'* 

Then  at  his  fiset  the  m^den  sank,  and  cried  with  trembling  tone, 
**  Command  whate'er  thou  listest,  I  am  thine  and  thine  alone , 
No  powtf  on  earth  diaU  hinder  me  thy  bidding  to  ftilflll ; 
For  Bilde^UMl  Uvea  only  to  do  her  Walter's  wiU.*' 

We  now  enter  upon  the  cycle  of  the  Niebelungen,  containing 
several  lays  all  relating  to  the  same  personages  under  different 
phases,  and  forming  aach  a  train  of  extraordinary  encounters 
as  are  read  of  in  Ariosto's  Orlando  Furioso.  The  first  is  that 
of  the  Horny  Siegfried,  who  may  be  styled  the  Achilles  of  the 
North,  for  he  owes  his  extraordinary  power  to  a  bath  of  dragon's 
blood,  which  changes  the  surface  of  his  body  into  horn,  and 
makes  him  invulnerable.  He  delivers  Chriemhild,  a  princess 
of  Burgundy,  fiom  the  jaws  of  a  monstrous  giant,  and  .is 
married  to  her  at  Worms  to  be  stabbed  by  H^gan,  Oiinther's 
fierce  vassal,  in  the  only  spot  where  he  is  vulnerable.  Thus 
the  termination  of  the  poem  is  anti-classical,  ending  in  the 
Blaaghter  of  the  hero  himself. 

The  Niebdnngen  lay  itself,  the  crowning  effort  of  ancient 
German  chivalrous  poetry,  is  of  such  a  truculent  nature  that 
it  is  very  difficult  to  conceive  how  it  can  have  formed  the 
delight  of  the  ladies'  bower  of  those  ages  of  romance.  The 
characters  are  nearly  the  same  as  before ;  Siegfried  is  introduced 
winning  Ghriemhild,  the  sister  of  Oiinther,  by  his  prowess. 
The  Bu^undian  king,  seeking  to  obtain  the  band  of  Brunhild, 
a  warlike  princess  of  Isenland,  employs  Siegfried  to  overcome 
her  in  the  combat.  A  rivalry  ensues  between  the  two  ladies, 
and  Brunhild  obtains  the  assassination  of  Siegfried.  Ghriem- 
hild, for  the  sake  of  revenge,  marries  Etzel,  the  king  of  the 
Hans,  and  having  invited  her  brother  GUntber  and  his  wife  to 
a  banquet,  procures  them  to  be  murdered.  A  general  slaughter 
ensues,  only  three  of  the  characters  being  left  ahve  at  the  end 
of  the  poem.  The  action  of  the  epic  extends  over  a  great 
period  of  years,  nearly  thirty,  and  by  some  has  been  r^arded 
as  proceeaing  from  several  hands,  not  put  together  by  one 
composer.  There  are  many  passages  of  great  power  and 
beauty,  impossible  to  give  in  a  translation,  which  have  oaused 
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it  to  be  compared  with  the  great  Greek  and  Boman  lieroic 
poems,  but  its  unartistic  arrangement^  prolixity,  and  traculent 
termination,  depreciate  very  much  its  merits  as  a  production 
of  human  genius. 

Another  lay  of  this  cycle,  the  Gudrune,  may  be  considered 
to  have  more  interest  for  our  readers,  as  one  of  the  principal 
personages  is  Siegbert,  king  of  Ireland,  and  Hagan,  his  son. 
Hilda,  the  daughter  of  the  latter,  is  persecuted  by  three  royal 
suitors,  who  carry  her  off  at  various  times,  but  she  is  at  length 
married  to  her  real  lover,  Herwig.  The  construction  of  the 
poem  and  verse  is  said  to  be  much  superior  to  the  other  lays^ 
while  maTiy  tender  and  artistic  touches  soften  the  harsher 
manners  of  the  age  pourtrayed.  This,  along  with  the  other 
Niebelnngen,  was  preserved  in  the  Castle  Ambras,  near  Inns- 
pruck  in  the  Tyrol,  by  the  Emperor  Maximilian  the  First  in 
1517.  It  contains  some  4,700  verses,  of  a  gentle,  melodious 
kind,  well  calculated  to  draw  the  reader  on  to  a  full  appreciation 
of  its  beauties. 

Another  cycle,  that  of  Dietrich  of  Berne,  or  Theodoric  of 
Verona,  contains  the  Ecken  Ausfahrt,  Battle  of  Bavenna, 
Dwarf  Laurin,  and  the  Bosengarten.  The  princioal  hero 
throughout  is  Dietrich,  but  in  the  last  poem  several  of  the 
characters  of  the  Niebelungen  are  introduced.  It  begins 
thus  in  ballad  style  : — 

upon  the  lordly  Rhine,  there  Ues  a  Mr  and  goodly  tofm, 
An  antique  dty  and  well  known  to  knight  of  hlg^  renown. 
Here  dwelt  a  gallant  hero,  all  both  knew  and  teirtA  hli  sword ; 
HU  same  waa  Giebig,  and  he  reigned*  a  mighty  prinoe  and  lord. 

His  gentle  wife  had  given  him  three  sons  both  fair  and  brave ; 
The  fourth  child  was  a  girl,  who  brought  unto  a  bloody  graTO 
Full  many  a  noble  warrior,  as  the  old  tale  hath  said. 
Her  name  was  Chriemhild ;  nerer  yet  was  seen  a  lorelier  maid. 

A  garden  of  sweet  roses  waa  the  beaoteoos  virgin's  pride ; 
A  mile  at  least  it  was  in  length,  and  half  a  mile  'twaa  ¥ride. 
Around,  instead  of  walls  of  stone,  was  a  silken  thread  so  line. 
No  bower  on  earth,  Chriemhild  exdalmed,  is  like  this  bower  of  mine. 

The  bower  is  guarded  by  twelve  knights,  whom  Dietrich 
and  his  followers  engage  to  overcome.  All  are  conquered 
except  the  horny  Siegfried,  husband  to  Chriemhild,  whom  on 
account  of  his  early  friendship  Dietrich  does  not  wish  to  fight. 
He  is  induced  to  do  so,  however,  by  a  stratagem  of  one  of  his 
own  warriors,  old  Hildebrand,  and  comes  off  victorious.  There 
is  more  of  chivalry  and  knightly  bearing  in  this  poem  than  in 
the  others.     It  -remained  a  favorite  romance  in  Germany  up 
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to  the  17th  ceiitary,  and  ia  the  last  of  the  extraordinary  ballads 
eetebratiDg  the  half  barbarian  heroes  of  the  middle  ages. 

The  era  of  Charlemagne  from  the  9th  to  the  12th  century,  did 
not  prodnoe  much  original  compositioti  in  the  vernacnlar  Oer- 
san,  aithoogh  the  conqueror  and  lawgiver  of  the  Saxons  es- 
tabUshed  schools  and  universities  in  every  4ii'^tion,  to  foster 
the  growing  desire  for  learning  in  Europe.  The  chief  produc- 
tMHis  were  in  the  Latin  tongue,  except  some  few  of  a  religious 
chanioter  in  the  native  dialect,  Heliand's  Evangelical  Harmonies, 
and  the  Ladwig's  lied,  which  celebrated  the  victory  of  Louis 
III.  over  the  Normans  at  Salcourt.  The  latter  was  written  bj 
a  monk  named  Herschell,  who  may  have  wielded  the  sword 
and  lance,  as  well  as  conned  his  breviary,  in  the  troublous  times. 
There  existed  however  a  cultivator  of  the  drama  in  the  person 
of  HroswitliB^  a  nun  of  the  convent  of  Qandersheim,  founded 
b?  Ladolf  of  Saxony  iti  859.  She  imitated  Terence,  wrote  six- 
pbj9  as  she  said  herself ''  to  the  glorification  of  female  chas? 
titj/'  six  legends  on  saintly  subjects  and  a  panegyric  on  the 
Othos.  This  was  the  age  of  mysteries  and  farces,  in  which  sa- 
cred events  were  represented  according  to  holy  writ  for  the 
edification  of  the  people. 

During  the  reigns  of  the  Othos,  Henry  IV.  and  Henry  VI. 
tbere  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  advance  made  in  litera- 
ture or  poetry  by  the  German  race.  Their  language  still  partook 
very  much  of  the  Frankish  and  Gothic  dialects,  in  which  al- 
most the  only  remaining  song,  the  Anno  Lied  in  praise  of 
Aano,  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  is  written.  There  succeeded  how- 
ever shortly  after  a  new  cycle,  or  series  of  poems,  similar  to 
tbose  of  the  Niebelungan,  called  the  Lombard,  evincing  a  more 
adTanded  state  of  civilization,  more  exclusively  Christian  belief, 
aDd  more  knightly  manners  in  the  heroes.  These  were  Duke 
Ernest  of  Swabia,  Count  Rudolph,  King  Buother,  Orendel,  &o. 
The  last  ia  the  l^end  of  the  holy  coat  of  Treves,  and  com- 
mences with  a  detailed  account  of  the  Saviour's  death.  It  tells 
bov  the  coat  is  thrown  into  the  sea,  swallowed  by  a  fish,  and 
found  inside  the  animal.  It  relates  the  adventures  of  Orendel, 
Iq  searching  for  it,  how  he  rescues  a  princess  from  her  rebellious 
vaasals/and  is  rescued  in  turn  by  her,  with  the  aid  of  a  dwarf. 
The  whole  is  evidently  of  a  piece  with  the  extravagant  romances 
of  the  middle  ages,  brought  to  such  perfection  in  Italy. 

With  Conrad  IIL,  of  the  HohenstautTeu  dynasty,  there 
arose  a  new  spirit  of  poetry  throughout  Germany.     The  cru- 
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aades  had  been  carried  on  for  some  time,  blending  together  the 
different  nations  of  ICurope^  and  importing  the  manners  of  one 
into  the  other.  The  Troubadours  and  Trouv^res  of  f  ranee 
carried  with  them  a  prevailing  influenoe,  which  changed  the 
habits  of  the  German  courts  from  their  semi-barbarous  roagh- 
nessy  to  an  excess  of  chivalrous  and  almost  elSemiiiate  luxury 
The  minne-singers  imitated  the  minstrels  of  the  other  aide  of 
the  Rhine,  almost  deified  their  ladj  loues.  *'  Fraa  minne/' 
(love)  became  the  divinity  of  the  age^  her  favoufite. haunt 
being  settled  in  Horselberg,  a  mountaiu  nea^  Eisenach  inThur- 
ingia,  and  called  the  Venusberg. 

The  Minne-siDgers  with  rare  exceptions  belonged  to  the  order  of 
knighthood.  Their  duty  was  to  protect  the  feeble,  to  defend  the 
oppreesed.  Bvery  knight  had  his  lady-love,  who  was  in  mostcasesi 
the  wife  of  another.  So  universally  indeed  was  this  usage  recoinii- 
sed,  that  the  husbands  ffenerally  acquiesced  without  any  difficaltj, 
and  in  their  turn  benefitted  by  the  privilege.  In  a  Proveofal 
romance,  Philomena,  composed  in  the  19th  century  by  a  loonk 
whose  name  has  not  come  down  to  us,  Oriunde,  the  wife  of  the 
King  Matran,  besieged  in  Narbonue  by  the  army  of  Obarlematfne, 
chances  to  see  the  Paladin  RolancU  and  they  become  enamoured  of 
each  other.  In  consequence  Oriunde  most  unpatriotically  rejoices 
in  the  success  of  the  foe,  and  to  the  just  reproaches  of  her  husband, 
that  her  delight  is  the  result  of  her  love  for  Roland,  and  that  one 
day  she  will  be  puni^ed  for  it,  ehe  replies,  **  Seigneur,  occupy 
yourself  with  your  war8»  and  leave  me  and  my  ^ove.  It  does  not 
dishonour  you  since  I  love  so  noble  a  chevalier  aa  Bolandt  nephew 
to  Charlemi^e,  and  with  chaste  affection.'*  Matran  having  heard 
thisj  retired  quite  discomfited  and  abashed. 

All  husbands,  however,  were  not  quite  so  accommodating.  The 
Ck>unt  de  Limousin  for  instance,  not  enly  banished  Bernard  Count 
de  Ventadour  from  his  court  and  kingdom,  on  discovering  bis 
amorous  devotion  to  his  wife,  though  we  are  assured  it  was  perfectly 
innocent,  but  actually  shut  up  the  poor  lady  in  her  chamber,  where 
he  kept  her  a  close  prisoner  for  a  considerable  time.  But  such  in- 
stances of  exaggerated  scruples  seem  to  have  been  the  exception  not 
the  rule.  That  the  choice  of  a  knight  or  a  ladv-love  was  regarded 
as  an  affair  of  no  ordinary  importance,  is  attested  by  the  oeremonies, 
with  which  it  was  everywhere  accompanied.  The  knight  kneeling 
down  before  his  lady,  swore  to  serve  her  faithfblly  until  death, 
whiie  the  f^r  one  accepted  his  services,  vowed  truth  and  devotion^ 
presented  him  a  riuff,  and  dien  raising  him,  imprinted  a  chaste  kiss 
on  his  forehead.  Although  it  was  in  France,  and  above  all  in  Pro- 
vence, that  those  singular  customs  took  their  rise,  the  Germans  as 
we  shall  see,  were  not  long  behind  their  neighbours  in  romantic 
gallantry. 

Of  course  marriage  was  reduced  to  a  mere  material  necessitj, 
with   which  love   was  deemed  absolutely  incompatible.    To  what 
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Strang  anom^es  this  systMi  gave  rise  may  be  imagined ;  a  lady 
promised  one  of  her  adorers  to  au;cept  him  for  her  Kntght,  if  the 
otker  to  whom  ahe  iras  sinoerely  attached,  was  lost  to  her.  Having, 
hovever»  married  the  object  of  her  aflbetioD)  and  happening  to  love 
bim  stiH  although  he  had  become  hef  husband,  she  was  somewhat 
embarraaaed  when  his  rival  claimed  the  fulfilment  of  her  engage- 
ne&t,  and  refused  to  listen  to  his  suit,  But  Eleanor  of  Poitiers, 
to  wlwm  the  case  was  refer  red,  decided  it  against  her,  alleging  that 
she  had  really  lost  her  lover,  by  accepting  him  tts  her  lord* 

This  euriofis  system  iras  not  however  carried  so  far  in  Ger- 
many ;    the  minne-singers  who  were  all  noblemen  attached 
ibemsdves  to  the  ooarts  of  particular  princes^  by  whom  they 
were  held  in  great  respect.    The  dialect  in  which  their  lays 
ime  written  was  principally  Swabian,  from  the  native  country 
of  the  leigniDg  £aaiily«    The  first  lyric  in  the  Gterman  fatngiiage 
is   referred  to  Henry  VI.,  son  of  the  great  Barbarossa.     Sper- 
▼ogel  and  W<erDfaer  von  Tegernsee  prodaoed  devotional  verses^ 
and  Henry  von  Yeldeeke,  the  most  faojoas  of  all,  wrote  a  new 
.fineid^  in  a  low  dialect  of  German*     Frederick  von  Haissen 
was  ao  engrosaed  by  the  devotion  for  his  lady-love,  that  be 
cootinnally  said  "  good  night"  for  "  good  BMrnintt/'  and  turned 
faia  doublet  wrong  side  outwards.    He  died  in  the  Holy  Land 
in  1190»  having  rendered  his  name  and  that  of  his  lady-love 
bmods  by  hte  deeds  of  valour.     The  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Frederick  U.  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  golden  age  of  poetiy 
in  the  middle  ages.    The  lays  of  160  minne^singers  of  the 
fieriod  have  been  collected  by  Soger  Menesse  of  Zurich,  him- 
self a  member  of  the  craft  in  ISOO,  of  which  Walter  von  der 
Togelweide,  Gottfried  von  Strasboarg,  Wolfram  von  Eschen- 
boeh  Hartmuin  voo  der  Aae,  Ulricfa  von  Lichteostein,  and 
Jacob  von  der  Warte  were  certainly  the  most  superior.    The 
IsBt  has  left  the  following  delicate  little  lay. 

I.  n. 

brtEifhelttflDldidiflnalaaleg,  Hnj  •  imtty  Htfle  ftnrer 
Merrily  o'er  mead  aad  rale ;  i«iigb«  oat  tram  the  sweet  AUy  dew  ; 

Ijm  ofgraftefta  praise  sre  rlnghig,  In  the  aaxiBhlne,  VEH  ud  1>ower 

'  From  the  delntle  nightingale.  Don  their  toit  gajrest  hue. 

Look  apoD  the  dewy  brae,  What  shall  aoottie  my  bosom's  care ! 
On  the  beatfa  with  wild  Sowtnhrlgliti  What  ahall  eonfcrt  me  I  trow ! 

See  how  gaily  they*re  bedl^t,  She  with  whom  I  fidn  were  now, 
By  the  beaiteoMa  hand  of  ICay.  Will  not  Hsten  to  my  pnyer ! 


A  version  of  the  poems  of  Walter  von  der  Vogelweide  was 
brought  out  in  the  modern  Oermaii  tongile  in  1832,  by  Dr. 
Carl  Simrock,  and  some  by  Tieck,  The  following  will  give 
some  idea  of  his  style. 
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I. 
To  ro«  It  chanoed.  as  to  a  wayward  boy. 
Who  seeks  in  vain  the  charming  face  to 
clasp 
Which  in  the  glass  be  sees,  with  eager  joy. 
Until  the  mirror  breaks  within  his  grasp ; 
Then  all  his  Joy  is  turned  to  woe  and  patai. 
E*en  so  1    dreamed  that  bliss  wonld  be 
mine  own, 
When  1  sought  my  sweet  lady,  but  in  rain ; 

Much  grief  from  that  fond  lore, 
And  only  grief  Tve  known* 

U. 
1. 
Both  pare  and  beaoteona  is  my  lady  fair. 

And  chaste  and  lorely  as  the  lily  vrhlte  ; 
Her  breath  la  balmy  as  the  perfumed  air. 
Her  eyes  are  like  the  sky  on  summer's 
night : 
The  strawbeny  Is  not  redder  than  her  lip, 
Would  I  were  bat  a  bee,    its  dewy   sweet 
to  sip! 

9. 
When  in  her  bower,  to  lyre  or  Inte  she 
ainga, 


Hie  nightingale  doth  hodi  her  wonted 
strain; 
The  &Icon  rests  upon  his  outstretched  winga 
And  horers listening  o'er  the  grassy  plains. 
In  all  she  doea,  there  la  so  much  of  gznoei* 

I  know  not  which  most  sweet. 
Her  music  or  her  Ikoa. 

8. 
Her  bOMity  thaws  my  heart,  e'en  as  the  snn 
Thaws  ice  or  snow ;  but  oh !  not  unto  me 
Doth  she  show  forth  her  beams!  she  is  not 
won 
By  sigh,  or  pray'r,  or  tuneful  melody ; 
And  yet  Pre  loreJ  her  from  a  little  child. 
And  sum  up  er*iy  hour  that  she  on  me 
hath  smHed'. 

4. 
What  boots  it  that  all  others  greet  my  lays 
With  loud  applause  !  that  ladtos  fUr  and 
bright 
List  to  my  song .'  I  only  seek  her  praise, 
I  only  seek  to  shine  in  her  dear  sight : 
Star  of  my  solitary  heart !  look  down. 
And  aoothe  m/  bitter  woe,  or  kill  me  witfa 
thy  fh)wn. 


Ulrich  von  Lichtenstein  was  a  wealthy  Aastrian  noble,  wiio 
pursued  bis  lady  with  the  most  unremitting  gallantry.  lie 
was  disfigured  by  a  deformity  of  three  lips,  of  which  he  got  one 
cut  off  for  her  sake ;  then  he  lost  a  finger  iu  a  tournament  in 
her  honor;  afterwards  he  assumed  female  attire  and  having 
obtained  an  interview  with  his  mistress,  siie  caused  him  lo  be 
trust  out  of  the  castle  window  into  the  moat  for  his  devotion. 
At  length  he  was  cured  of  bis  love  at  the  age  of  forty-five  by 
being  maimed  at  the  command  of  the  cruel  fair  one. 

Conrad  von  Wiirtzburg,  Henry  von  Ofterdingen  and 
Klingsohr  of  Hungary,  were  the  last  most  celebrated  minne- 
singfdrs.  The  two  latter  are  said  to  to  have  defeated  all  the 
other  minstrels  of  Germany  at  the  "  minstrel  war  on  the 
Wartburg,''  which  was  made  the  subject  of  a  poem  in  the  year 
1207.  The  contest  is  said  to  have  taken  place  at  the  court  of 
Hermann  von  Thuringen,  the  most  polished  in  Germany,  and 
was  decided  by  the  lady  of  the  castle,  as  a  tournament.  The 
executioner  did  the  duty  of  his  office  on  the  unsuccessful  party^ 
a  barbarous  practice  not  to  be  found  in  the  other  annals  of 
proven9al  or  German  lyrics. 

To  the  minne-singers  succeeded  a  number  of  romance  writers 
of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  Their  favorite  subject 
was  tlmt  of  the  Saint  Graal,  or  vase  in  which  the  water  was 
turned  into  wine  at  the  marriage  feast  of  Cannali.  Another 
founded  on  Arthur  and  the  Knights  of  the  round  table,  was 
called  the  Pareival,  composed  by  Wolfram  of  Eschenbach,  who 
along  with  God  Trey  of  Strasbourgh  and   Hartmann  von  der 
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Aae^  mj  be  considered  tlie  novel  writers  of  their  »ge.     Their 
(hmensioDs  however  are  altogether  too  large  for  onr  ppace. 

Another  cjcle  followed,  thai  of  the  romance,  whose  heroes 
vere  taken  from  ancient  histor}'..  The  Alexander-lied  and 
fteodo  Callisthenes  are  specimens  of  this.  Charlemagne  and 
his  Paladins  furnished  alsosubjects  forthe  rhymers  of  the  day  in 
the  Roland-lied,  Flos  and  Blankflos,  and  several  of  a  like  nature. 
These  however  all  declined  at  the  accession  of  Rudolph  of 
Htpeborg  in  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  ccntary.  This 
emperor  being  wholly  engrossed  in  the  improvement  of  the 
commerce  and  wellbeing  of  his  subjects,  discouraged  to  a  great 
extent  the  minstrelsy,  which  bad  been  supported  by  hi:*  pre* 
decessors.  It  died  away  for  a  long  period,  to  be  reproduced 
in  another  form  among  the  lower  classes,  the  artizans  of  some 
of  the  most  considerable  towns  of  Southern  Oermany,  Mainz, 
Aogsburg,  XJIm  and  Numberg,  who  obtained  the  appellation 
d  meister  satiger.  Their  songs  have  generally  a  religious  or 
moral  character,  such  as  those  of  Bosenblut,  and  Michael 
Beeheim.  Fables  became  also  a  favorite  form  of  poetry,  those 
of  Bona  and  Hugo  of  Trimberg  being  the  most  celebrated. 
The  NarrenshilF,  or  vessel  of  fools  by  Sebastian  Brant  must  be 
considered  an  able  satire  on  the  absurd  manners  of  the  age. 
At  this  period  arose  the  sangoitmry  wars  of  the  Hussites  in 
Bohemia,  which  so  disturbed  the  centre  of  Germany,  that  very 
few  traces  of  poetic  composition  during  their  continuance  have 
been  left. 

The  drama  however  began  now  to  shew  some  signs  of  cultiva- 
tion. As  in  the  rest  of  Europe  it  commenced  by  mysteries  taken 
from  subjects  of  Holy  Writ.  The  devil  was  a  favorite  charac- 
ter, on  whom  all  sorts  of  tricks  were  played  by  conning  mortals. 
Dr.  Paraselsos  especially  was  often  pitted  against  his  satanic 
majesty  on  the  stage.  The  character  of  these  productions  is 
of  too  scurrilous  and  doggrel  a  character  to  merit  a  place  among 
the  titerature  of  a  nation. 

The  French  fable  of  Benard  the  fox,  was  successfully  imitated 
in  Germany  at  different  times.  Ooethe  has  given  since  a 
delightful  version  of  it,  but  the  earliest  ^  Beinecke  fuchs"  dates 
from  the  thirteenth  century,  and  is  supposed  to  have  contained 
a  ooveft  satire  on  a  certain  Duke  of  Lorraine.  Its  subject  is 
vdl  known  as  representing  a  meeting  of  the  animals^  at  which 
the  lion  presides,  the  pranks  and  subtleties  of  the  fox  forming 
the  main  interest  of  the  piece.    The  wit  or  incident  is  not  at 
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all  equal  to  tliat  of  the  French  original,  although  it  remained 
a  popular  favorite  up  tn  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  The 
Narren  Beschworung,  or  Exorcism  of  Fools,  and  the  SchiU 
burghers,  were  satmcsd  poema  of  the  same  elassjevelled  against 
some  of  the  religious  ianatics  of  the  day,  or  the  asaaued  airs 
of  grandeur  of  some  of  the  wealthy  burghera  of  the  towns. 

The  writii^  of  Luther  in  the  commencement  of  the  six* 
teenth  c^fituarj,  his  translation  of  the  Sciiptarefl  into  the 
vulgar  tongue,  and  the  invention  of  printing,  had  ffgreat  effect 
in  hastening  on  the  perfection  of  Qerauin  literature..  Between 
his  language  and  that  of  Bona  two  centuries  beforei,  there  is  as 
much  difference,  as  between  Chaucer  and  the  English  writers 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  His  studies  were  not  confined  to 
Theology ;  he  delighted  in  poetry  and  mnaiei  and  infloenoed 
very  much  in  these  matters  tkr  spirit  of  his  timesw  The 
Reformation  produced  many  men  of  independent  geaius  in  all 
ranks  of  life,  warriors,  poets  and  theologians.  Ulrich  von 
Hutten  was  one  of  these  adventurous  men  whom  that  age 
brought  forth.  Re  had  been  destined  for  the  doister  but  fled 
from  it  in  disgust.  His  mishaps  and  those  of  his  cooein 
Johann,  who  was  murdered  by  Ulrich,  Duke  of  Wurtemberg, 
on  account  of  too  handsome  a  wifr,  wonU  form  a  good  tale  of 
romance.  He  has  left  various  sonnets  and  smalt  poems  oooi- 
meraorating  many  of  them.  Qermany  at  tins  time  was  teoubled 
with  the  horrors  of  the  war  of  the  peasants,  who  bad  risen 
against  the  burthens  imposed  upon  them  and  the  coermon  of 
their  religion.  Luther  at  first  was  the  main  caose  in  rousing 
them,  but  subsequently  he  declared  that  they  ought  to  be  ex- 
terminated. The  sect  of  the  Anabaptists  renewed  the  contest 
and  relighted  the  flames  of  civil  war.  In  other  couniries  the 
arts  of  peace,  Hteratnre,  sculpture^  painting,  &c.,  were  being 
carried  to  tlie  highest  perfection,  while  Germany  oeuld  only 
produce  Hans  Sach,  Hans  Holz,  Fischarc,  and  a  few  of  leas 
note.  The  first  was  a  shoemaker,  but  of  a  most  prolific  vein 
in  composition.  Before  he  was  sixty  years  of  age,  he  had 
written  some  sixty  thousand  verses,  besides  three  hundred 
comedies.  Many  of  the-  former  are  hymns,  othera  fables,  and 
satires  full  of  humour  and  naivete,  which  notwithstaudii^timr 
rudeness,  have  elicited  the  praise  of  Goetbe  himself. 

The  benightedness  of  this  period  is  no  bettec  evinced  than 
in  the  persecution  which  was  practised  on  many  unfortunate 
old  women  and  men  on  the  plea  of  witchcraft,  and  the  general 
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bdiefm  the  power  of  certain  men,  such  as  Paracelsus  and 
Corneiiiis  Agrippa^  to  control  the  elements.  The  legends  of 
foaen  changed  into  wolves,  and  witches  assuming  various 
(onus,  became  so  multiplied  as  to  form  the  staple  romance  for 
oeariy  a  century.  The  persecution  of  the  unfortunate  victims 
leachedsueb  a  height  that  between  the  middle  of  the  16th 
ind  the  end  of  the  17  th  oenturj,  it  is  calonlated  not  less  than 
100,000  persona  perished  by  fire.  In  the  Bishopric  of  Bam« 
beif  in  the  apace  of  three  years,  225  w«)raeu  were  committed 
to  the  flames.  No  HHondei  that  the  story  of  Dr.  Faustas 
became  one  of  the  favourite  themes- of  poetry  and  the  drama. 
The  subject  was  not  always  such  as  it  is  represented  by  Ooethe, 
and  it  was  frequently  brought  out  in  puppet  shows  and  mari- 
onettes to  the  delight  of  the  vulgar.  In  one  piece  'tis  by 
Dctns  of  a  ring  that  he  recovers  his  youth,  when  he  travels 
to  Venice,  Athens,  and  other  luxurious  cities.  The  ring  is 
stolen  from  his  finger  by  a  lady  that   he  loves ;  he  loses  his 

Cntb,  and  ia  carried  off  fay  the  demon.  In  another  play  h^ 
8  the  power  of  evoking  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  Homer, 
aid  brings  up  Helen  of  Greece  for  some  of  his  boon  companions 
at  a  tavern.  That  such  a  person  as  Dr.  Faustus  really  existed 
thoe  can  be  no  doubt,  as  be  is  mentioned  personally  by  several 
vriteis  of  the  age.  Johannes  Manlins  knew  him,  and  says  that 
he  was  bom  at  the  village  of  Kondlingen  in  Wurtemberg,  and 
atodied  magie  at  Cracow*.  He  seems  to  have  resided  a  con- 
sidaablft  time  at  Leipsie,  where  many  of  his  exploits  are  de- 
picted Oft  the  walls  of  Auerhaph's  cellar.  Here  it  waa  that  he 
^ed  the  trick  upon  the  students,  who  asked  him  to  cause  to 
grow  from  the  table  a  vine  covered  with  bunches  of  grapes, 
fie  did  sOy  bnt^when  they  str^tdied  loxib  their  hands  to  seize 
tke  boa^iea,  the  tvee  vanished,  and  each  man  found  his 
aeighbonr  pulling  hk  nose  vitli  one  bai^d,  with  a  knife  in 
the  other  as  if  about  to  sever  it.  The  doctor's  ride  out  of  the 
eeUar  on  a  eaak  is  also  commemorated  there,  and  other  feats, 
▼hieh  at  one  time  formed  the  subject  of  many  a  ballad  or  farce 
in  the  middle  ages. 

The  oalainities  of  the  thirty  yeara'  war  retarded  for  a  consi- 
denble  tame  the  goowth  .of  letters  in  Germany ;  it  was  not  un- 
til aear  the  end  of  the  17tb  ceatury,that  they  began  to  revive 
from  the  prostration  states  Gradoally,  however,  certain  schools 
of  poetry  began  to  arise,  which  though  humble  at  first,  laid  tlie 
vsy  for  the  great  blaze  of  genius  afterwards  displayed.    The 
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Sile^iaIl  eschoolof  which  Opitz  was  the  leader;  that  of  Konigs* 
berg  whose  chiefs  were  Dach  and  Albert^  that  of  Nuremberg 
ruled  by  Philip  von  Lezen  and  Holstein,  with  the  second  Si- 
lesian  of  Hoffmaauswaldau  and  Lohenstein  were  the  acadamies, 
in  which  the  rising  taste  was  fostered.  The  greater  number  of 
these  however  are  mere  versifiers^  much  inferior  to  Paul 
Fleming,  who  has  left  many  gems  of  sacred  poetry.  Andreas  Gry- 
phios  composed  several  successful  tragedies,  as  well  as  hymns. 
Paul  Gerahrdt  too,  a  preacher  at  the  Nicolair  Church  in  Berlin^ 
delighted  his  age  by  various  effusions  on  moral  and  sacred  sub- 
jects. All  these  however  were  only  as  preludes  to  the  opening 
of  the  modern  vein  of  poetry. 

In  the  midst  of  the  thirty  years  war,  Gottsched  published 
bis  poems,  and  was  at  once  *'  hailed  as  a  star  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude." He  has  been  since  reduced  very  much  in  public  es- 
timation on  account  of  his  want  of  invention,  stiffness  and  dearth 
of  imagination*  But  great  thanks  must  be  due  to  him,  as  a 
professor  in  the  university  of  Leipsic  for  asserting  the  rights 
of  the  German  tongue  against  the  Latin,  and  his  improvements 
in  dramatic  composition.  Frederick  the  Great,  who  had  a 
contempt  for  German  poetry,  permitted  his  verses  to  be  recited 
before  him. 

But  the  real  regenerator  of  letters  was  Jacob  Bodmer  of 
Zurich;  he  stands  in  the  very  gate  of  the  temple  of  the  mo- 
dem Germanic  muses.  He  was  at  first  sent  to  Bergamo  ia 
Italy  to  prepare  himself  for  mercantile  pursuits.  He  threw 
these  up,  returned  to  Berlin,  applied  himself  to  attending  lec- 
tures, studying  English,  and  at  length  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  literature  at  Berlin.  He  admired  Addison  and  Sir 
Roger  de  Goverly,  published  a  journal  on  the  model  of  the 
Spectator,  and  produced  a  translation  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 
These  created  a  paper  war  between  him  and  Gottsched,  vfao 
then  reigned  supreme^  and  served  to  open  the  eyes  of  his 
fellow  countrymen  to  the  defects  in  their  national  letters.  His 
two  comedies  "The  Triumph  of  the  good  Wife,''  and  *'Mute 
Beauty ''  were  acted  with  great  applause,  causing  a  revolution 
in  public  taste.  To  him  is  due  the  collection  of  the  lays  of  the 
minne-singers,  the  discovery  of  the  Niebelungen  Lied  and  the 
Parcival.  Several  of  his  school,  Kestner,  Professor  Bammler, 
Hagedorn,  Yon  Haller,  the  two  Schlegels  aud  Gieim,  contri- 
buted very  much  to  improve  the  public  taste,  and  to  soften 
down  the  rough  method  of  composition  of  the  old  schools. 
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The  last  writer^  Gleim,  was  priDcipallj  inspired  by  the  beroism 
of  Frederick  the  Great  conteoding  against  nearly  all  the  power 
ef  fiuiope.  His  war  songs  and  hjmns  were  cbaunted  by  the 
Prussian  scddiers,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  discomfi- 
tare  of  the  warriors  of  Maria  Theresa.  He  produced  also 
sefoal  fables,  which  gained  a  great  reputation  at  Berlin.  His 
desire  was  to  form  a  coinpiete  German  Academy  of  literature 
at  Halberstadt»  by  drawing  there  together  the  first  men  of  the 
OBuntry  ;  bat  the  public  mind  was  not  ripe  for  such  a  consum- 
mation. He  lived  until  the  first  era  of  the  French  Bevolution, 
and  predicted  a  dictatorship  among  the  French  people. 

This  period  produced  four  other  names,  once  the  reigning 
moiiarchs  of  their  day,  Kleist,  Gellert,  Gessner,  and  Uz.     The 
first  was  an  officer  in  the  Prjissian  army  during  the  seven  years' 
war,  and  gained  great  favour  with  Frederick  on  account  of  the 
hymns  and  cbaunts,  by  means  of  which  he  inspired  the  courage 
of  the  soldiery.     His  poem   of   *'  Spring/'  raised  him  to  a 
great  height  in  the  estimation  of  his  countrymen,  although  it 
eoutained  much  of  the  rhapsody  of  the  times  about  shepherds 
and  shepherdesses.     At  the  battle  of  (Cunersdorf,   he  led  his 
battalion  as  major  against  a  battery,  and  had  his  leg  and  arm 
smashed.     The  Cossacks  then  stripped  and  rifled  him,  leaving 
him  helpless  on  a  heap  of  rubbisji.     He  was  carried  off  pri- 
soner to  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  where  he  died  from  hardship. 
Gellert  filled  the  post  of  professor  of  literature  at  Leipsic, 
where  he  produced  many  hymns,  fables  and  dramas,  very  few 
frf  which  are  above  mediocrity.     Yet  he  was  very  famous  in 
bis  time^  and  rendered  essential  service  to  German  literature^ 
by  Im  defence  of  it  against  Frederick  the  Great,  who  held  the 
Belles  Lettres  of  his  countrymen  in  contempt.     He  delivered 
also  moral  lectures  in  the  Oratorium  of  the  University,  which 
bad  a  very  beneficial  influence  upon  the  youth  of  his  age. 
Gessner  is  well  known  in  this  country  for  his  Idyls  and  the 
death  of  Abel,  the  characters  in  which  are  of  such  a  pure, 
sample  style,  as  not  to  belong  to  this  earth  at  all.     His  effusions 
are  Yery  pleasing,  but  convey  no  feeling  of  reality.     Uz  en- 
joyed a  large  reputation  during  his  life,  and  was  even  styled 
the  Anacreon  of    Germany ;    but  he  is  now  considered  as 
wholly  unworthy  of  the  crown  of  laurels. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  a  very  striking  era  in  German 
poetry,  that  of  Klopstock's  Messiah.     He  was  the  son  of  a 
fanner,  but  having  received  a  good  education  in  his  native 
44 
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town^  and  at  the  University  of  Scliulpforte,  he  was  able  to 
appreciate  the  translation  of  the  "  Paradise  Lost "  by  Bodmer, 
and  to  see  how  much  his  countrymen  were  inferior  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  nouses  to  the  English  and  French.  He  un- 
dertook the  composition  of  an  original  poem^  the  Messiah,  and 
having  first  prepared  matter  for  three  cantos  in  prose,  selected 
the  hexameter  verse  after  the  ancient  model,  as  most  suiting 
the  sublimity  of  the  subject.  The  first  part  appeared  in  a 
paper  named  *'  Bremen  Contributions/'  and  produced  at  once 
a  burst  of  enthusiasm  in  its  favour.  The  new  metre  was  rap- 
turously applauded  as  being  peculiarly  suited  for  the  German 
tongue,  on  account  of  its  involved  construction  similar  to 
that  of  ancient  Greek  and  Latin.  This  however  may  be  ques- 
tioned, from  the  difficulty  of  producing  dactyls  and  spondees, 
long  and  short  syllables,  where  the  words  are  composed  of  so 
many  consecutive  consonants.  It  procured  for  him,  however, 
the  admiration  of  his  countrymen  and  the  patronage  of  the 
King  of  Denmark,  who  settled  on  him  a  pension  of  150 
thalers,  or  about  24  pounds  a-year. 

He  was  not  at  first  so  successful  with  the  fair  sex.  A 
young  lady,  named  Fanny,  to  whom  he  bad  devoted  himself 
heart  and  soul,  listened  to  his  proposals  and  ended  by  marry- 
ing another  gentleman.  He  was  introduced,  however,  by  his 
friend  Giessecker  to  a  second,  M argaretha  Mollar,  who  had 
criticised  his  poem  in  a  favourable  style,  and  consoled  him  for 
his  lost  love.  She  corresponded  with  him  under  the  name  of 
Meta,  and  they  were  finally  united  in  1754.  Unfortunately 
he  lost  her  in  four  years  afterwards,  when  giving  birth  to  a 
child,  shortly  after  his  father  had  been  carried  to  the  grave. 
The  image  of  domestic  happiness  was  not  entirely  lost  to  his 
mind,  although  he  mourned  for  a  long  time  over  the  wife  of 
his  youth.  After  33  years  of  widowhood,  in  a  green  old  age, 
he  was  again  married  to  Frau  von  Wideman,  who  kindly 
tended  his  declining  years. 

His  great  poem  was  not  completed  until  (rhe  year  1773, 
after  27  years  of  labour.  The  subject  of  it  is  so  well-known, 
that  it  is  needless  to  set  it  forth  here.  There  are,  however, 
some  strange  characters  in  it,  such  as  the  lovers,  Selmar  and 
Sidli,  who  are  resuscitated  beings,  constantly  engaged  in  con- 
templation and  praise.  Where  their  mutual  affection,  or 
worldly  feeling  comes  from,  it  is  difficult  to  discover.  Abba- 
dona,  a  fallen  seraph,  who  had  been  induced  by  Satan  to  rebeli 
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Is  filled  with  unceasiag  remorse  and  repentance.  After  being 
reduced  to  despair  on  the  day  of  Judgment,  he  is  finally  par^ 
dooed  and  received  into  Heaven^  contrary  to  the  creed  of  the 
Christian.  The  tone  of  the  composition  is  kept  at  such  a 
bdght)  that  it  requires  a  religiously  enthusiastic  mind,  to  be 
able  to  follow  the  poet.  Or  as  Madame  de  Stael  says  ;  ''  a 
certain  degree  of  monotony  results  from  a  subject  so  continually 
derated;  the  soul  is  fatigued  by  too  much  contemplation ;  the 
author  occasionally  requires  readers  already  resuscitated  like 
aidH  and  Selmar.'' 

We  will  give  the  following  specimens  of  his  composition  in 
order  that  the  reader  may  hare  some  idea,  both  of  the  new 
style  of  metre  and  versification,  which  he  introduced  into  the 
German,  and  be  able  at  the  same  time  to  understand  a  little  of 
the  spirit  of  the  original.  The  commencement  of  the  Messiah 
in  the  vernacular,  is  in  these  words : 

Sing,  unsterbliche  Seele,  der  siindigen  menschen  Erlosuog, 

Die  der  Messias  auf  Erden  in  seiner  Mensobheit  yoUendet, 

Und  dorch  die  er  Adams  Geschlecht  zu  der  Liebe  der  Gottheit, 

Leidend  getodtet  und  yerberrlichet,  wieder  erhoht  hat. 

Also  ges^ah  des  Ewieen  Wille,  Vergebens  erhub  sich 

Satan  gegen  den  gdttUchen  sohn  ;  umsonst  stand  Jada 

Gregen  ihn  auf;  er  that's  and  vollbraohte  die  Orosse  Versohnung. 

Which  have  been  translated  by  the  celebrated  Leasing  into 
the  following  Latin  hexameters. 

Qoam  sub  came  Deus  lustrans  terrena  novavit 
Orimine  depressis,  cane,  mens  oeterna,  salutem, 
Infelicis  Adce  generi  dum  foderis  icti, 
Sanguine  reclnsit  fontem  ccelestis  amoris. 
Hoc  fatum  seterni;    Frustra  se  opponere  ten  tat 
DivineD  proli  Satanas  ;  Judsque  irustra 
Nititur.     Est  aggressus  opus,  totumque  peregit. 

The  passage  where  Abbadona  is  pardoned  and  received  into 
eternal  bliss  is  t  bus  rendered  by  Madame  Pontes. 

"  Abbadona  bows  down  in  mate  despair,  when  after  a  long  and 

solemn  silence  he  hears  the  joyful  words. 

Gome  1  Abbadona  1  come  to  thy  Redeemer : 
•        •••••••  •  • 

Then  swift  as  borne  upon  the  tempest's  wings. 

The  seraph  soared  on  high.     Scarce  had  he  breathed 

Celestial  lur,  when  once  again  his  form 

Assumed  angelic  beauty,  and  his  eyes 

Resting  on  God,  beamed  forth  with  light  divine. 

No  longer  could  Abdiel  restrain  his  joy ; 
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With  arms  outstretch'd,  be  rushed  towards  the  being 
He  loved  so  well  ;  his  cheeks  glowed  with  delight. 
Trembling  with  bliss  he  sank  upon  the  breast 
Of  the  forgiven  ;  but  from  that  glad  embrace 
The  seraph  tore  himself,  and  lowly  sunk 
Before  the  Judge's  throne.     On  every  side 
Arose  the  sound  of  weeping — blissful  sound. 

Klopstock  carried  his  love  of  the  ancient  metre  and  style  of 
composition  into  his  minor  poems.  He  composed  a  great 
number  of  odes  in  various  forms  of  construction  to  be  found 
in  Horace^  Iambic,  Trochaic,  Cataleptic,  &c.  One  example 
will  be  sufficient  to  shew  the  effect  in  German. 

Sie  schlaft,  oh,  giess  ihr»  Schlnmmer,  gefltlgeltes 
Balsamisch  Leben  iiber  ihr  sanftes  Herz  I 
Aus  Edens  ungetriibter  Quelle 
Schopfe  den  lichten,  krystallnen  Tropfen. 

IJnd  lass  ihn  wo  der  Wange  die  Bdth>  entflob, 
Dort  duftig  hinthaun  !     und  du^  oh  bessere, 
Der  Tugend  und  der  Liebe  Buhe» 
Grazie  deines  Oljmpsj  bedecke 

Mit  deinem  Fittig  Gidli  I  wie  schlummert  sie, 
Wie  Stille  !  SchWeie !  oh  leisere  saite  selbsty 
Es  welket  dir  dein  Lorbersprossling, 
Wenn  aus  dem  Schlummer  du  Oidli  lispelt. 

Which  Mme.  Pontes  translates  thus  : 

HER  SLUMBER. 

She  sleeps  !  oh  slumber,  from  thy  dewy  wings. 

Distil  thy  sweetest  balm  on  that  pure  heart. 
And  let  her  draw  from  Eden's  silvery  springs, 

Those  crystal  drops  that  bid  all  pain  depart. 
Where  the  aed  rose  that  virgin  cheek  has  fled. 

There  gently  print  thy  fragrant  touch  ;  and  thou. 
Peace,  holy  peace,  which  love  and  virtue  shed. 

Inmate  of  Heaven,  but  rarely  found  below. 
With  thy  soft  wings,  my  best  loved  Cidly  shade. 

How  calm  her  rest !     Then  let  thy  harp  strings  sleep. 
Thy  budding  laurel  wreath  will  surely  fade,  y 

If  with  thy  song  thou  break'st  that  slumber  deep. 

Klopstock's  great  work  is  certainly,  as  Herder  says,  "  beau- 
tiful in  parts,  but.  faulty  as  a  whole.''  His  leading  traits,  reli* 
gion  and  patriotism,  strike  the  reader  very  boldly,  but  it  is 
at  once  perceived,  that  he  adheres  too  servilely  to  the  ancient 
models  he  had  placed  before  his  mind's  eye.  He  stands  one 
of  the  first  who  relieved  his  fellow-countrymen  from  a  mania 
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for  imitating  French  authors  and  stjies  of  composition,  but  he 
caased  to  a  certain  extent  another  extreme,  that  of  the  Groeco* 
mania. 

Klopstock  lived  until  the  period  of  the  French  Revolution, 
and  evinced  great  admiration  for  the  efforts  of  France  to  free 
herself  from  tyranny.  He  celebrated  the  states  general  in  an 
ode,  and  was  elected  a  member  of  the  French  National  Institute 
in  1802. 

Contemporary  with  him  was  another  writer,  of  a  more 
vigoroas  mind,  who  in  a  different  direction,  chastened  and 
poriBed  the  taste  of  Germany.  This  was  Lessing,  the  son  of 
a  Protestant  clergyman  of  Saxony.  He  at  first  applied  him- 
self to  the  stage,  but  at  the  request  of  his  family  gave  it  up. 
Attaching  himself  then  to  literature,  he  met  at  Berlin 
Mendelsohn,  Nicolai,  and  De  Louvaine,  secretary  to  Voltaire. 
At  Berlin  he  brought  out  his  plays,  Miss  Sara  Sampson,  and 
the  Laocoon,  which  astonished  his  countrymen  from  their 
novelty  and  vivacity  of  style.  Shortly  after  he  was  appointed 
theatrical  manager  at  Hamburg,  where  the  German  drama  was 
beginning  to  establish  an  independent  existence.  Here  also 
he  commenced  publishing  a  weekly  journal,  named  "  Drama- 
turgic,*' in  which  he  attacked  the  French  style  of  writing  for 
the  stage^  the  ultra  classicalities  of  Racine,  Corneille,  Voltaire 
&c.  He  shewed  how  much  the  observance  of  the  poetic  unities 
of  time  and  place  and  action  hampered  the  composition  of  a 
piece,  and  pointed  out  how  the  range  of  the  drama  could  be 
extended,  by  not  confining  it  exclusively  to  high  class  person- 
ages, kings,  princes  &c.  Shakespeare  appeared  to  him  the  purest 
model,  whose  historical  plays,  he  said,  when  '^  contrasted  with 
the  tragedies  of  French  taste,  are  something  like  an  enormous 
fresco  painting  in  comparison  with  a  miniature." 

Lessipg's  writings  are  thoroughly  German ;  he  rejects  with 
disdain  the  Frenchification  introduced  by  Frederick  the  Great. 
His  '*  Minna  von  Bornhelm*'  which  appeared  in  1763,  was 
superior  to  his  two  former  plays.  The  interest  of  the  piece 
turns  on  the  fact,  that  the  hero  who  is  disgraced,  thinks  him- 
self unworthy  of  the  heroine,  who  is  wealthy.  Before  the  end 
of  the  play  their  respective  situations  are  reversed,  and  they 
see  the  folly  of  their  former  ideas.  Two  other  dramas  followed. 
"  £inilia  Oallotti,"  once  esteemed  beyond  price  in  Germany, 
and  Nathan  the  Wise,'^  without  doubt  his  master  piece.  He 
got  into  a  quarrel  with  Klotz  and  some  of  the  French  school, 
which  compelled  bim  to  give  up  his  post  at  the  theatre  at 
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Hamburg.  He  fell  into  bad  habits,  gambling,  &c.  iiotwith* 
standing  that  be  had  married  a  Mme.  Konig,  who  however 
died  in  a  year  after,  while  giving  birth  to  a  son.  He  died 
from  the  effects  of  a  paralytic  stroke  in  the  year  1781,  leaving 
behind  him  more  celebrity  as  a  critic,  than  as  a  poet. 

Wieland  was  neither  so  lofty  in  his  fancy  and  sentiments  as 
Klopstock,  or  so  correct  in  his  taste  and  vigorous  in  his  jadg* 
ment  as  Lessing.  He  had  been  intended  for  the  study  of 
Theology  by  his  father,  but  being  obliged  to  relinquish  it  on 
account  of  ill  health,  he  returned  to  his  native  town,  where  he 
fell  in  love  with  a  young  lady  named  Sophia.  She  at  first  re- 
quited his  passion ;  her  parents  however  opposed  their  union, 
and  she  married  another.  This  mischance  seems  to  have  in< 
fluenced  very  much  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  commenced 
writing  many  minor  pieces,  none  of  which  except  "  Agathon^** 
the  hero  of  which  is  a  young  Athenian  Epicurean,  seem  to  be 
of  any  valae.  Of  another  piece,  'VMusarion,''  on  a  somewhat 
similar  subject,  Mme.  Pontes  gives  the  following  sketch  : — 

"  We  must  Agree  with  Gervinus  that '  Musarion*  scarcely  deserves 
the  admiration  Goethe  expresses  for  it.  The  subject  possesses  no 
very  absorbing  interest,  and  the  moral  is  anything  but  commendable. 
The  young  Athenian  Phanias,  having  dissipated  his  patrimony,  has 
retired  to  a  little  farm  on  the  sea  shore,  resolved  to  fly  for  ever  a 
world  of  which  he  fancies  he  has  exhausted  the  enjoyments,  and 
where,  at  all  events,  he  can  no  longer  shine.  He  received  no  one  save 
his  \wo  most  intimate  friends,  Theosophron  and  Cleanthes  ;  the  for* 
mer  is  a  disciple  of  Plato,  the  latter  of  Diogenes.  Musarion,  a  young 
courtezan,  whom  in  the  days  of  his  splendour  he  had  loved,  but  who 
had  refused  to  listen  to  his  suit,  now  moved  by  his  sorrows  comes  to 
visit  him.  Ashamed  to  be  seen  in  his  present  humble  condition, 
Phanias  refuses  an  interview ;  but  Musarion  persists,  and  at  last 
prevails.  The  friends  arrive.  They  order  a  supper,  of  which  thej 
force  the  recluse  to  partake.  While  at  table  Musarion  victoriously 
defends  the  doctrines  of  Epicurus  against  his  assailants.  The  hours 
pass  on  unheeded.  The  disciple  of  Diogenes  falls  dead  drunk  under 
the  table.  The  Platonist  makes  love,  in  no  very  Platonic  form,  to 
one  of  Musarion 's  female  slaves,  and  in  short  Phanias,  convinced  of 
the  folly  alike  of  his  misanthropy,  and  of  his  high-flown  expectations* 
yields  to  Mu.sarion's  generous  affection,  and  permits  her  to  share  his 
retreat. 

In  justice  to  Wieland  we  subjoin  a  translation  of  a  few  of  the 
verses,  premising  that  if  their  grace  and  melody  do  not  answer  the 
reader's  expectation,  the  fault  lies  in  our  version,  not  in  the  original :— » 

Wearied  upon  the  grass  he  sinks  again. 
Unmoved  he  gazes  on  the  landscape  fair. 

Unmoved  he  hears  the  nightingale's  sweet  strain. 
Her  tender  lay  soothes  not  his  bosom's  care. 
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The  gloomy  night  of  inward  grief  and  pain. 

Hangs  o*er  his  seal,  and  darkens  all  things  there 
Since  tne  last  obole  from  his  purse  has  fled 
His  firiends  have  disappeared,  and  flattery's  self  is  dead. 

Yes !  false  and  fleeting  as  the  wind,  are  all. 
Friendship's  fond  vows,  and  love's  deceitful  smile. 

Soon  as  the  golden  showers  no  longer  fall, 
Gold  is  the  heart  that  lures  us  with  its  wile. 

Soon  as  the  goblet's  dry,  in  vain  we  call 
On  our  Patroclns  !  yes  ;  that  metal  vile 

Is  stronger  still  than  virtue,  wit  or  beaut v, 

That  gone — the  swarm  goes  too,  and  Lais  talks  of  duty. 

Now  tbriird  and  saddened  by  the  mournfiil  truth. 
How  vain  those  dreams  so  transient,  tho'  so  bright 

Which  loll  us  in  the  rosy  days  of  youth. 
As  in  an  atmosphere  of  life  and  light 

When  man's  a  God  unto  himself  in  sooth, 
Phanias  resolved  this  time  to  choose  aright ; 

To  tear  himself,  although  'twas  somewhat  late. 

From  the  delusive  past,  and  brave  the  storms  of  fate. 

The  poet  soon  consoled  himself  for  his  lost  love,  by  marrying 
tile  daughter  of  a  merchant  at  Augsburg,  but  seems  to  have 
still  kept  up  a  species  of  Platonic  attachment  for  Sophia^  then 
Mme.  de  la  Roche.  He  had  several  interviews  with  her,  even 
in  the  presence  of  her  husband,  when  she  still  shewed  a  very 
warm  affection  for  him.  He  was  appointed  by^  the  elector  of 
Mainz  to  the  directorship  of  the  university  of  Erfurth,  which  he 
endeavoured  to  regenerate,  and  succeeded  in  attracting  crowds 
of  students  to  his  lectures.  The  professors  were  annoyed  with 
him  on  account  of  certain  innovations,  that  he  had  introduced 
into  the  old  system,  and  they  and  the  clergy  attacked  him  on  ac- 
count of  the  too  great  freedom  of  his  poetic  compositions.  He 
gave  up  his  directorship  and  repaired  to  Weimar  at  the  solicita- 
tion of  the  duchess,  as  tutor  to  the  young  Duke.  Here  he 
brought  oat  a  journal,  the  "Mercury,"  in  which  he  criticized  the 
tastes  of  the  day,  and  published  various  satirical  pieces  against  the 
imitations  of  the  French  school.  *'  Oberon"  was  also  com- 
menced here.  It  is  founded  on  a  story  of  French  chivalry. 
*'  Huon  de  Bordeaux,"  and  introduces  the  Oberon  and  Titania 
of  Shakespeare.  It  is  well  known  in  these  countries  by  the 
translation  done  by  Sotheby.  Tliis  was  the  last  of  his  romantic 
works. 

He  purchased  a  small  estate  called  Osmanstadt,  with  his 
accumulated  savings,  and  retired  there  with  his  family.     His 
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mother  shortly  joined  him,  as  also  Mine,  de  la  Bocbe,  who  had 
lost  her  husband  through  political  discomfitures.  He  was 
destined,  however,  to  misfortune  in  his  declining  jears.  His 
wife,  mother,  and  several  children  died ;  his  property  became 
reduced  in  value  on  account  of  the  French  wars;  he  was 
obliged  to  sell  it,  and  retire  to  Weimar.  After  the  battle  of 
Jena,  his  house  was  sacked,  notwithstanding  the  orders  of 
Napoleon  to  the  contrary.  Marshal  Ney  visited  him,  and 
remedied,  to  a  certain  extent,  his  distress.  At  the  conferences 
in  Erfurth,  during  1809,  Napoleon  expressed  great  desire  to 
see,  and  conversed  with  him  in  the  most  cordial  manner  on  the 
subject  of  CsBsar,  who,  Napoleon  said,  should  have  forestalled 
his  assassins,  as  he  had  known  them  long  before* 

Wieland,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  translated  "  Cicero's  Letters," 
and  though  he  had  suffered  a  severe  illness,  after  which  be 
broke  his  collar  bone,  he  liugered  on  to  January,  1813,  when 
paralysis  put  an  end  to  his  existence.  He  was  buried  beside 
his  wife  at  Osmaustadt,  where  a  pyramid  of  white  marble  covers 
their  remains,  with  the  following  inscription  by  Wieland  him- 
self :  ^'  Three  souls  who  loved  each  other  during  life.  Their 
mortal  relics  sleep  within  the  same  sepulchre.''  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Weimar  have  appreciated  his  talents  so  much,  that 
they  inaugurated  his  statue,  along  with  those  of  Goethe  and 
Schiller,  in  the  month  of  last  September,  when  the  following 
tribute  was  paid  to  his  name : — *'  Wieland  was  the  first  German 
author  wliose  works  were  translated  and  admired  by  our  neigh- 
bours, and  by  means  of  whom  our  poetry  was  replaced  amid 
the  ranks  of  European  literature,  Goethe  expressly  called  him 
his  master.  His  whole  existence  flowed  on  like  a  source, 
fructifying  and  cheering  the  spirit  of  the  nation,  and  our  latest 
posterity  will  hail  him,  even  as  we  hail  him  now,  as  the  im- 
mortal Wieland !" 

The  poet  and  the  critic  were  joined  together  in  Lessing,  the 
latter  perhaps  in  a  greater  degree  than  the  former.  The  con« 
verse  was  the  fact  with  respect  to  Herder,  the  incidents  of  whose 
life,  as  related  by  Mde.  Pont^,  possess  much  quiet  interest. 
His  passionate  love  of  study  when,  young;  the  admiration  he 
excited  when  a  preacher  at  Kiga ;  liis  travels  with  the  Prince 
of  Holstein ;  his  meeting,  and  subsequent  marriage,  with 
Caroline  Flachsland,  are  all  told  with  feeling.  Herder  did  not 
produce  much  poetry,  his  compositions  being  chiefly  translations, 
some  from  Scotch  ballads,  lyrics  called  **  Lays  of  the  People,'* 
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and  the  '*Gd,"  a  free  versiou  of  the  Spanish  romance.     In  his 
*' fragments  for  German  Literature,"  and  ^*  Critische  Wftlder/' 
be  drew  a  very  truthfol  contrast  between  the  writings  of  the 
asdents  and  those  of  his  fellow-countrymen  poets.    The  phil- 
osophy of  the  age,  Kant  and  Fichte,  did  not  escape  his  criticism, 
bj  which  he  showed  ita  tendency  to  destroy  ail  true  religion. 
He  visited  Italy  late  in  life,   where  he  met  the  celebrated 
Aogelica  Kauffman,  whose  misfortunes   and    virtues  excited 
a  great   deal   of   interest  in  his   mind.      His  acquaintance 
vith  Goethe  and  ISchiller  lasted  for  a  great  number  of  years  ; 
bj  both  was  he  esteemed  as  a  man  of  great  worth.     "  I  come 
from  Herder,"  writes  Schiller  to  his  friend  Komer ;  *'  If  you 
bare  seen  his  picture  at  Graff,  you  can  represent  him  perfectly 
to  yourself ;  only  that  his  countenance  is  not  sufficiently  stern, 
lie  has  pleased  me  much  ;  his  conversation  is  foil  of  vigour, 
intellect,  and  fire ;  but  all  his  sensations  consist  of  love  and 
hate.     Ooethe  he  loves  with  passion,  a  sort  of  adoration.     I 
most  be  quite  unknown  to  him,  for  he  asked  if  I  were  married. 
He  treated  me  like  a  person  of  whom  he  had  seen  nothing,  but 
who  possessed  the  reputation  of  being  somebody.     Herder  is 
amazingly  polite.     One  feels  one's  self  at  ease  in  his  presence.'' 
Ue  died  in  1803,  having  contributed  much  to  elevate  the  taste 
of  Germany  in  literature  and  poetry. 

Schobait's  life  was  much  more  extraordinary,  combining 
reckless  extravagance  with  the  most  fearless  patriotic  feeling, 
and  great  love  of  the  muses.  His  follies  obliged  his  wife  to 
fly  from  him.  He  then  set  up  a  paper  at  Augsburg,  in  which 
be  attacked  the  tyranny  of  the  nobles,  and  the  luxury  of  many 
of  the  German  courts.  Driven  from  thence,  he  took  refuge  at 
UliD,  where  he  became  partially  reformed,  and  was  joined  by 
his  wife  and  children  The  enmity  of  the  Duke  of  Wiirtenberg 
pursued  him ;  he  was  suddenly  seized  and  thrown  into  prison 
at  Q»  fortress  of  Hohenasperg,  where  he  lingered,  sometimes 
between  life  and  death,  during  a  period  of  ten  years.  It  was 
during  this  confinement  that  he  wrote  some  of  his  best  pieces, 
though  unable  for  a  long  time  to  procure  paper  or  ink,  on 
account  of  the  jealousy  of  the  governor.  A  pair  of  snuffers 
was  his  stylus,  and  the  wooden  table  of  his  apartment  the 
tablet,  on  which  he  inscribed  many  touching  lines.  His  mind 
was  constantly  occupied  with  his  misfortune5,  the  miseries  of 
the  wretched  subjects  of  the  prince  who  held  him  in  durance 
vile,  and  many  romantic  subjects.     When  he  was  released,  be 
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resumed  the  pablishing  of  his  journal  with  great  vigoar,  but 
having  unfortunately  broken  hia  arm,  his  health  failed,  and  he 
died  in  1791.  To  bis  talents  as  a  writer  and  poet,  he  united 
those  of  a  good  musician,  having  filled  the  post  of  organist  at 
Ludwigsberg  during  some  period  with  much  distinction. 

Voss  commenced  his  classical  studies  by  joining  a  Greek 
club  of  twelve  students,  each  of  whom  took,  in  turn,  the 
mastership,  and  lectured  his  fellows.     From  Klopstock  and 
Bamler  be  learned  to  versify  in  hexameters,  and  commenced 
sending  contributions  to  the  ''  Qottingen  Almanack  of  the 
Muses.''     He  obtained  a  post  of  professoi  in  the  Philological 
Seminary  from  his  friend  Heyne,  whom,  notwithstanding,  he 
attacked  in  a  low,  improper  tone,  and  in  consequence  lost  bis 
post  again.     With  a  number  of  young  men  he  formed  a  society 
named  the  *'Gk>ttiugen  Friends/'  which  furnished  materials 
for  the  *'  Almanack  of  the  Muses.''    In  this  club  were  a  num- 
ber of  poets  of  the  day,  Biirger,  Boie,  the  Stoibergs,  Hoelty, 
Miller,  and  Klopstock  himself;   they  called  themselves  the 
**  Oottingen,  or  Hainbund,"  and  often  celebrated  by  songs 
and  verses,  under  wide-spreading  oaks,  the  names  of  their 
favorite  poets.     Voss  describes  one  of  these  festivals  : — "  On 
either  side  of  the  table  sat  the  children  of  the  bards.     Boie  at 
the  head,  leaning  back  in  his  arm  chair.     Toasts  were  drunk, 
first  Klopstock's.   Boie  stood  up,  took  the  glass  and  exclaimed 
'^  Klopstock  1"     Every  one  followed  his  example,  raised  his 
glass,  uttered  the  sacred  name,  and,  after  a  reverential  silence, 
drank.     Then  were  proposed  other  healths,  but  not  so  solemnly, 
Lessing,   Ramler,  Gleim,  Gessner,  Gerstenberg,   &c.     Some 
one,  Boie  I  think,  named  Wieland.     We  sprang  up  with  full 
glasses,  and  exclaimed,  *'  Death  to  the  destroyer  of  morality, 
death  to  Wieland  !" 

The  taste  and  freedom  in  versification,  which  Lessing  and 
Herder  introduced  became  so  general,  that  each  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  society  conceived  himnelf  to  be  a  poet,  and  wrote 
verses,  which  were  criticised  and  commented  on  by  the  others. 
Voss,  who  on  account  of  his  straitened  circumstances  was 
barely  able  to  get  an  education  at  the  college  at  New  Bran- 
denburgh,  and  afterwards  saved  some  money  as  tutor  in  a 
gentleman's  family,  became  a  member  of  the  bund,  through 
the  kind  friendship  of  Boie.  Some  of  his  fugitive  verses  were 
published  in  the  "  Almanach  of  the  Muses,"  the  organ  of  the 
"  Qottingen  Friend?."     Klopstock  even  encouraged  him   to 
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ponoe  the  path  of  poetrj/  and  he  gave  up  his  vocation  of  a 
deijgyman^  for  which  he  had  been  educated.  He  proceeded  lo 
Hambiug  to  visit  the  author  of  the  "  Messiah/*  wlioui  he 
looked  on  as  little  less  than  an  Apostle.  A  short  illness  aftei^ 
wards  confined  him  to  bed  in  Boie's  house,  where  he  was 
attended  bj  Ernestine,  the  daughter  of  his  friend,  and  fell  in 
loTc  with  her  accordingly.  *  He  settled  down  afterwards  at  the 
Tillage  of  Wandsbeck,  with  his  friend  Matbias  Claudius,  and 
though  he  missed  the  directorship  of  a  school,  which  he  had 
solicited,  jet  his  income  from  the  "  Musen  Almanach''  was 
about  500  thalers,  or  £65  per  annom,  at  that  time  a  reasonable 
stipend  and  sum  to  live  on  in  Germany.  This  income  was 
Dot,  however,  considered  sufficient  bj  the  mother  of  Ernestine 
to  allow  of  her  marrying  her  lover  ;  they  were  obliged  to  wait 
until  Yo6s  obtained  the  directorship  of  the ''  Musen  Alinanach,*' 
and  an  increased  salary  of  £70  a  year.  The  life  of  the  young 
ooople  on  this  pittance  must  have  been  very  constrained  indeed ; 
still  they  did  not  despair  of  better  dayst.  He  hired  a  small 
gaiden  pavillion  in  addition  to  the  room  he  had  occupied  as  a 
bachelor ;  a  table,  a  few  chairs,  sofa,  foot-stool,  and  curtains, 
Tere  all  their  furniture,  yet  they  were  happy. 

Here  he  composed  several  original  poems,  the  ''  Evening 
Walk,"  "  The  Penitent  Damsel,"  and  worked  heavily  through 
a  versified  translation  of  Homer.  This  is  one  of  the  most  sur- 
prising productions  ever  brought  forth  by  man.  It  follows 
line  for  line,  almost  word  for  word,  and  in  hexameter  verse, 
the  original  Greek.  He  was  obhged,  however,  to  publish  it  at 
Hamburg,  in  1781,  by  subscription,  on  account  of  his  limited 
means.  This  translation  had  a  most  important  effect  on  the 
literature  of  the  time,  and  the  German  language.  It  brought 
the  Grerman  hexameter  almost  to  its  greatest  perfection,  and 
rendered  it  ready  and  pliable  for  the  master- hand  of  Goethe. 
TkoQgh  Menzel  accuses  Voss  of  "  Plunging  all  the  worthy 
poets  of  old  into  his  witches'  cauldron  fresh  and  healthy,  whence 
ihej  come  out  little  Vosses,  all  marching  in  buckram,"  yet 
a  great  meed  of  praise  must  be  awarded  to  him,  for  the  lucidity 
aod  fidelity  with  which  he  has  transposed  Homer  and  Virgil 
from  the  old  languages  into  his  own  modern  tongue. 

He  continued  still  struggling  with  his  pecuniary  difficulties; 
one  of  his  boys  died,  his  wife  became  ill,  but  he  obtained  a 
good  situation  at  Eutin,  through  the  friendship  of  Count 
Stolberg.     Having  completed  his  translations,  he  turned  his 
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mind  to  an  original  poem,  ''  Loaise,"  which  for  a  long  lime 
was  very  popular  in  Germany.  It  was  very  much  admired  bj 
Schiller,  who  declares  in  his  "  Ess:»y  on  Naive  and  Sentimental 
Poetry/'  that  "  it  resembles  the  antique  in  its  parity  and  sim- 
plicity ;"  yet  it  has  lost  all  its  charms  for  the  taste  of  the  present 
day.  His  "  Idyls'*  are  mach  in  the  same  character,  and  gained 
also  a  great  reputation  for  their  author. 

The  translations  of  Horace,  Hesiod,  and  Theocritus  were  not 
so  good  as  his  first,  and  did  not  serve  in  any  way  to  increase 
his  fame.  He  obtained  the  oflBce  of  Principal  of  the  College 
at  Heidelberg,  just  founded  by  the  Orand  Duke  of  Baden,  and 
ended  his  days  quietly  in'  that  town  at  the  age  of  seventy-five 
years. 

Toss's  excellence  lies  in  the  peculiar  faithfulness  of  his 
translations,  and  the  perfectiofi  to  which  he  brought  the  Ger- 
man hexameters.  His  other  principal  poem,  the  '*  Louise,'' 
thobgh  now  thought  very  little  of  beyond  the  Rhine,  yet 
enjoyed  in  its  time  a  large  reputation. 

The  Hainbund  produced  three  other  remarkable  poets  of  the 
second  order,  Stolberg,  Hoelty,  and  Claudius.  The  first,  who 
was  the  son  of  the  Chamberlain  to  the  Queen  of  Denmark, 
has  been  rendered  chiefly  famous  by  his  conversion  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith.  His  friends,  Voss,  Gleim,  Jacobi,  and 
others,  looked  upon  this  "apostacy"  with  the  utmost  horror, 
and  certainly  used  no  very  measured  terms  towards  their  former 
associate,  when  he  was  about  changing  his  form  of  religion. 
His  second  wife,  Sophia,  Countess  Dinadra,  and  the  Princess 
Galitzin  used  a  very  strong  influence  on  the  mind  of  Stolberg, 
in  producing  the  revolution  of  belief;  but  it  cannot  be  said, 
on  that  account,  that  he  was  of  weak  mind,  or  not  capable  of 
forming  a  satisfactory  judgment  on  the  subject.  That  he  was 
a  true  poet,  his  ballads,  still  very  popular  in  Germany,  attest 
to  the  fullest  extent.    The  following  will  serve  as  an  example : 

LAT  OF  THE  SWABIAN  KNIGHT  TO  HIS  SON. 


Take,  mj  ion,  tb7  fttther'i  spear, 
This  weiUc  arm  no  more  can  bear  ; 
Take  tbe  Bhield  to  guard  at  need. 
Mount  henceforth  mj  gallant  steed. 

Fifty  years  upon  my  head 
Has  this  Iron  helmet  weighed. 
ETery  year,  my  sword,  my  life, 
Have  I  risked  In  war  and  strife. 

Duke  Rudolph,  my  honoured  lord, 
Qaye  this  spear,  and  shield,  and  sword, 
For  his  cause  I  Rtill  nmintalncd. 
And  proud  Henry *:<  pay  disdained. 


staunch  In  freedom's  cause  he  stood. 
Shed  for  It  his  noble  blood. 
And  despite  full  many  a  wound. 
Gallantly  he  held  his  ground. 

Hasten  to  the  war's  alarms. 
Emperor  Conrad  calls  to  arms ; 
Son,  thine  aid  I  should  not  seek. 
Were  this  hand  leas  oM  or  weak. 

Never  draw  In  rain  the  brand 
For  thy  dear,  thy  native  land, 
Vigilant  in  watch  by  night. 
And  by  day  the  first  In  fight. 
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Ifvrj  peril  twlft  to  meet, 
ihriTt  nek  the  eonfllct's  heat, 
Spot  Ae  anreeLttliiK  liresst, 
ftrlke  town  every  tuui^ty  creet. 

If  ia  nSB  Ih7  standard  wave 
(Tff  ftr  fUtertog  troop,  ihea  brare, 
Ftai  u  aoma  tmahaken  tower, 
»£  tiw  fiie'a  adraaciiig  power. 

S««CD  kiT«d  aona,  brare  ipiiita  all, 
Rm  I  aeoi  befoare  me  fUl, 


And  tby  motlier,  brcAen-bearted, 
Faded,  pined,  and  then  departed. 

Lonely  am  I  now  and  old, 
Bnt  thy  ahame  were  hondredfold 
Heavier  to  thii  aged  breast, 
Than  the  lots  of  ul  the  rest. 

Dread  not  death,  for  die  we  most, 
In  the  Almighty  place  thy  tmst, 
Fight  as  fonght  thy  lirei  of  yore, 
And  rciJoioe  this  heart  once  more. 

Hoelty  was  a  native  of  Hanover.  In  his  youth,  being  very 
HodioQs,  he  acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  principal 
European  languages,  by  teaching  which  he  was  afterwards  able 
to  gain  his  livelihood.  This,  alternating  with  his  poetical 
compositions,  rambles  in  the  country,  and  evenings  passed 
with  his  friends  of  the  Hainbund,  constituted  the  even  tenor 
of  bis  life.  He  has  left  several  pleasant  poems  and  songs, 
generally  of  a  melancholy  character.  The  following,  of  another 
description,  is  still  sung  in  Germany  with  enthusiasm : — 

That  lifts  the  beggar  to  the  throne, 
Annuls  both  Heaven  and  Eartii, 

GiTes  an  Elyslnm  of  Its  own 
To  all  of  mortal  birth. 

ms  the  true  panacea,  'tis  plain ; 

The  old  man's  blood  it  fires  ; 
It  frights  away  each  ache  and  pain. 

And  hope  and  yonth  inspires. 
Long  lire  the  fiUr  and  bllsafol  land 

That  grows  the  rosy  wine, 
And  long  lire  he  whose  aUIf  ol  hand 

Planted  and  propp'd  the  Tine. 

And  erery  pretty  little  lass 

Who  plucked  the  grape  I  ween» 
To  her  a  ftill  and  brimming  glass 

I  dedicate  as  queen ! 
So  long  live  every  German  bold 
IKs  www  wera  bat  a  TBla  of  wo^  -  ^»  Mtmhia  Rhine  wtoe  drlnka 

Of  whini  and  0>at  and  grid;  *U?°*  i'  *he  glass  wn  hold ; 

If  table  Rhine  wine  did  notiSow  ^^»«°  *®^^  ^  «^*»  *»«  "^^  ' 

A  soar»  of  sore  relief; 

A  spitting  of  blood  and  consequent  consummation  carried 
off  this  gentle  poet  in  his  twenty-eighth  year.  His  verses, 
which  usually  appeared  in  the  ''  Musen  Almanach,"  are  light 
and  melodious,  have  been  frequently  set  to  music,  and  are  still 
great  favorites  with  his  countrymen.  Claudius,  another  of  the 
associates,  called  the  "Wandsbecker  Messenger,"  from  the 
Tilbige  in  which  he  resided,  has  left  poems  of  the  same  style 
and  character  of  those  of  Hoelty,  and  may  be  classed  in  the 
same  school. 

Another  member  of  the  Hainbund  is  still  better  known  in 
this  country  than  any  of  the  former  by  the  translations  of  Sir 


DBINKINO  SONG. 

A  Toy  paradise  of  bUss 

We  owe  to  father  Rhine. 
SmwtL  I  confess  a  gentle  hiss, 

Bgt  sweeter  rosy  wine. 
fla  I  bnt  eee  the  toble  spread, 

ind  glasses  bristly  gleam, 
Ai  HgMenme  as  a  finra  I  treed 

Ttet  dances  by  the  stream. 

Wist  matters  aU  the  world  to  me 

When  bright  the  bowl  is  gleaming, 
Aai  the  rich  juice  I  love  to  see 

E^  at  my  Up  is  streaming? 
Tbsa,  Uke  the  gods,  the  flask  I  drain, 

W]th  purple  mantling  o'er ; 
Ike  fin  runs  swiA  through  erery  vein ; 

I  ddnk  and  ask  for  more. 
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Walter  Scott.  Burger,  the  incidents  of  whose  life  are  of  K 
most  romantic  description,  was  in  his  youth  of  very  dissipated 
habits  antil  somewhat  reclaimed  by  the  inflnence  of  his  friend 
Boie,  who  made  him  a  contributor  to  the  Musen  Almanacb. 
In  this  he  published  a  well-known  song,  "  Herr  Bacchas  ist 
ein  braver  mann,"  (Bacchus  is  a  gallant  fellow,)  which 
resounded  throughout  Germany,  and  became  a  favorite  chaunt 
of  the  Gottingen  students.  His  **  Wild  Huntsman "  and 
"  Leonore  *'  may  be  found  in  Scott's  works,  so  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  re-produce  them  here. 

He  married  a  young  lady  named  Dora  ,  although  at 

the  time  deeply  in  love  with  her  sister,  a  girl  of  sixteen.  This 
produced  the  most  baneful  effects  upon  the  poet's  happiness 
and  that  of  his  wife.  During  ten  long  years  Molly  the  sister 
lived  in  his  house,  a  constant  cause  of  jealousy  and  misery  to 
Dora,  yet  she  bore  it  all  with  the  calmest  resignation,  until  a 
consumption  relieved  her  for  ever  from  the  troubles  of  this 
life.  Shortly  after  her  death  Biirger  married  tlie  sister  Molly, 
whom  he  has  celebrated  in  many  sonnets  and  minor  poems, 
but  lost  her  again  within  a  year  on  giving  birth  to  a  son.  This 
event  threw  him  into  a  dreadful  state  of  despair,  which  was 
relieved  by  a  very  curious  incident.  A  young  Swabian  lady, 
n^med  Eliza,  fell  in  love  with  him  merely  from  perusing  his 
poetry,  and  published  in  a  newspaper  called  the  "  Examiner  " 
the  following  lines  as  a  challenge  to  the  man  she  adored : — 

Ofa  1  BUrg«r.  BUrger  I  noble  man, 
Wbo  poors  forth  lays  as  no  ono  can 

Save  thee,  replete  with  fire 
And  passion,  lend  me,  to  impart 
The  tiioughti  that  fill  my  glowing  heart* 

Thy  poet's  lyre. 

The  verses  continued  in  the  same  strain,  and  thus  con- 
eluded : 


For  if  a  thonsand  suitors  came 
Laden  with  gold— to  press  thslr  flame, 

And  Burger  too  were  there, 
I'd  glre  him  modestly  my  hand, 
And  gladly  change  my  fatherland 

For  thee  !  no  matter  where. 


Then  if  again  Inclined  to  woo. 
Seek  thee  a  Swabian  maiden  trw. 

And  choose  mo,  I  implore. 
With  German  soul  and  Swablan  tmtii, 
And  all  the  generous  warmth  of  youth, 

ini  love  thee  evermore. 


Biirger's  answer  to  this  was  a  long  letter,  in  which  he  gave 
a  full  account  of  his  own  peccadilloes,  and  warned  the  young 
lady  against  deciding  to  marry  him.  She,  however,  was 
resolute ;  they  were  united,  and  the  natural  result  followed. 
Eliza  began  to  live  in  the  most  extravagent  style,  beyond  the 
means  of  her  husband,  and  finally  treated  him  as  he  had  done 
his  first  wife.     A  separation  followed^  which  along  with  a  law- 
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sott  broaght  against  him  by  bis  patron  Coant  Ulten,  soon 
brought  him  to  the  grave.  His  poems,  principally  consisting 
of  lODoets  to  Molly,  during  bis  first  wife  s  lifetime  and  after 
ia  death,  have  been  done  into  Englisb  by  various  bands,  and 
SQsl  be  familiar  to  many  of  onr  renders.  The  following  little 
piece  givea  a  charming  description  of  rural  scenery  : — 


MT  VILLAGE. 


Far  ay  hunlet**  Cum  ; 

For  meads  ao  green 
Alt  DO  vliers  wen 

Aft  charms  us  here; 
Bere  rocks  arise, 

A  ptstnre  tbere, 
Wlnle  yonder  lies 

Thaiueaduw  fiilr. 
BcfBsroTes  eixtend 

Ibdr  slMdoiry  gkKmi, 
Ab4  ttme-treea  lend 

Tbtir  swtet  perfame. 
Tta  AMqM»tM  sUnd 

On  yonder  height, 
AncMflt  hand, 

lfy**Ga]mdeUgbt,*' 
for  thns  I  can 

Thai  lowlf  q>ot 
Where  stands  my  all. 

My  Qvn  sveet  cot 
WUn  elm  and  rine 

Tbdr  leaves  entwine, 
Aadftinn  abore 

The  shade  I  lore. 

A  direr  hrook 

Wltfi  Mimuiulng  sonad 
From  yonder  nook 

Its  vay  hJks  fonnd, 
Apd  flows  on  sfnginf 

Its  joyous  hymn, 
lUdttU  trees  fllnglnf 

Ihetar  shadows  dim. 
Id  tti  dear  (tonntain 

pT*r»»<«g  atiU 
Tht  groTe,  the  momitatn. 

The  lambs,  the  hill, 
The  sonlli^t  dancing 

Across  the  atream. 
The  fishes  glancing 

Wltii  SDrcry  gleam. 
Hew  spwards  dashing^ 

Kow  diTtng  low, 
Thflrgay  fires  iaihtag 

With  radiant  glow. 
Olitsnialkir  i 

Bot  loreUest,  tboo, 
Ctrest  It  the  air 

Of  Basren  below. 


The  earliest  dawn 

Of  rosy  morn. 
Awakes  us  both, 

WhUe,  nothing  loathe, 
My  steps  she  leads 

where  morning^B  queen 
The  flowery  meads 

And  pastures  greon 
With  dew  is  sprinkling, 

Where  pearls  are  glittering 
And  dew-drops  twinkling, 

And  birds  are  twittering. 
The  bad  uncloses 

Its  hidden  bloom. 
And  blushing  roses 

Shed  sweet  perfame. 
They  blossom  bright,  lore, 

Bat  not  more  bright 
Than  thy  sweet  form,  lore, 

My  life,  my  light .' 
And  now  we  spread 

Our  frugal  meal. 
Where  o'er  oar  head 

The  sunbeams  steal 
Through  leares  embowering 

And  branches  flowering. 

Thus  in  foil  measors 

StiU  abound 
Mirth  and  pleasuw 

In  Joyful  aoond, 
Oh!  bHasfullotl 

If  time  he  kind 
And  blight  thee  not, 

Bat  ksTS  my  mind 
Untainted  stiU 

And  Ann  my  will. 
Nor  change  the  fbrm 

And  heart  so  warm, 
Then  fortune  go 

To  East  or  West, 
Thy  gifts  bestow 

As  thou  deem'st  best 
I  still  shall  gaze 

From  envy  clear. 
And  sing  thy  praise, 

Ify  Tillage  dear  1 


The  Hainbund  produced  anotber  scbool  of  poets,  which 
bid  fair  to  carry  the  Qerman  taste  into  an  extreme  op- 
posite to  that  of  Yoss,  Goethe^  and  Schiller,  into  whose  era 
ve  are  now  arriving,  the  romantic  as  opposed  to  the  classical 
school.    These  were  the  two  Schlegels,  Tieck,  de  la  Motte 
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Fouqu^  Novalisy  and  Schulze^  who  revived  the  taste  for  old 
Oothic  manners,  chivalrous  poems,  and  a  despisal  of  the 
unities  in  composition.  The  taste  of  the  old  school  in  Gothio 
architecture,  and  paintings  of  the  middle  ages,  was  renewed  ; 
old  cathedrals  cnimbling  to  ruins  were  repaired,  and  the  works 
of  Hemmling  and  Lucas  Cranach  were  drawn  forth  from 
obscurity.  The  two  first,  William  and  Frederick  Schl^el,  are 
more  celebrated  as  philologists  and  critics  than  as  poets. 
William  wrote  at  Jena  in  a  periodical  called  the  ''  Horen,*' 
afterwards  lectured  at  Berlin,  accompanied  Madame  de  Stael 
to  Coppet  as  tutor  to  her  son,  and  finally  ended  hb  career  at 
Vienna.  His  works  on  "  Dramatic  Art  and  Literature  "  are 
well  known  in  this  country ;  not  so  his  translation  of  Shake- 
speare, which  is  the  most  perfect  in  German,  rendering  the 
sense  and  spirit  of  our  great  dramatist  in  a  very  accarate 
manner.  He  did  not  finish  it  completely.  Tieck  undertook 
the  remainder  with  an  equal  degree  of  success.  Frederick 
Schlegel  was  intended  for  a  commercial  life,  married  the 
daughter  of  the  famous  philosophic  Jew  Mendelsohnr  and 
became  a  convert  to  the  Bomft  Catholic  faith.  He  followed 
the  Archduke  Charles  in  his  campaign  of  1800,  and  was 
appointed  Secretary  of  Legation  to  the  Austrian  Embassy  at 
Frankfort,  and  died  in  1829.  His  work  ''  On  the  Wisdom 
and  Language  of  the  Indians  "  and  his  ''  History  of  Ancient 
and  Modern  Literature''  will  render  him  famous  to  all  ages 
as  a  critic ;  but  he  attempted  poems,  particularly  one  called 
'^  Lucinde/'  which  were  complete  failures,  from  want  of  passion 
or  imagination.  He  supported,  however,  very  strenuously  the 
school  of  romance,  and  wrote  down  the  strictness  of  classicalitjr. 
The  followers  of  the  Romanticists  did  not  long  observe 
moderation  in  their  principles  or  ideas.  They  fell  into  the 
most  grievous  absurdities,  producing  the  most  extravagant 
romances  and  effusions,  which  threatened  to  destroy  all  true 
poetic  feelnig  in  Germany.  This  was  very  much  owing  to  the 
writings  of  Tieck,  who  though  he  did  not  himself  wander  very 
far  into  the  regions  of  wild  fancy,  yet  bis  influence  led  many 
others  who  were  not  able  to  restrain  their  imaginations.  He 
was  the  son  of  an  honest  rope-maker,  but  from  the  early  perusal 
of  '*  Gotz  von  Berlichingeu''  and  Schiller's^'Bobbers" he  worked 
up  his  mind  to  a  high  pilch  of  excitement.  At  the  Univer- 
sities of  Halle  and  Guttingen,  he  studied  very  vigorously, 
translating  while  at  the  latter  Shakespeare*s  Tempest  and  other 
plays,  and  writing  a  variety  of  novels.     He  threw  himself  into 
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the  mjstic  pbiioM)phy  of  Bohme,  Kant,  Ficlite  and  Scheliing, 
for  a  time,  only  to  abandon  altogetlmr  as  ridicolous  the 
doctrines  of  transcendentulisin.  He  visited  London  in  181 0, 
pajing  the  greatest  reverence  for  every  reiuiiiiscence  of 
Shakespeare^  and  died  at  Berlin  in  1843.  His  *'  Volksmarchen" 
or  Popular  Tales,  and  "  Novellen/'  are  his  principal  claims  to 
edebritj.  They  are  pretty  well  known  here  by  Carlyle*s 
translations. 

Novalis  was  one  of  those  strange'^minds,  who  now  and  then 
appear  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  of  whom  it  is  very  diffi- 
colt  to  pronounce  whether  a  strain  of  madness  does  not  run 
throngh  their  composition.  He  united  an  extraordinary  re- 
ligious fervour  and  desire  to  fathom  the  attributes  of  the  £ter- 
nd,  and  the  mysteries  of  religion,  a  wild  species  of  mysticism, 
which  caused  him  to  be  nearly  idolized  by  his  youthful  con- 
temporaries, with  a  fantastic  imagination  bordering  on  extra- 
vagance. He  fell  in  love  with  a  young  lady  of  thirteen, 'who 
di«l  in  his  arms  from  consumption,  and  he  died  himself  almost 
in  the  arms  of  another  young  lady,  his  affianced  bride,  at  the 
rarly  age  of  twenty-eight  years.  His  "  Henry  von  Ofterdingen,'' 
'*  Aphorisms*'  and  other  pieces  carry  romanticism  to  a  most 
iacomprehensible  extent. 

The  author  of "  Undine/'  so  familiar  vith  all  readers  of 
literature  in  this  country,  De  la  Motte  Vouqu^  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  many  of  Che  associates  of  the  Hainbund,  and 
contributed  much  to  propagate  the  doctrines  of  the  romantic 
school.  His  fame  chiefly  rests  on  the  fairy  prose  poem  above 
mentioned  ;  but  he  has  also  left  many  miner  pieces  of  coni*ider- 
able  excellence.  Schiilze  was  of  another  order  of  mind  ;  his 
ballads  and  songs  are  still  very  popular.  He  commenced  when 
only  eighteen  "  Psyche,"  which  displays  a  fertile  and  lively 
imagination^  but  is  spoiled  by  dififuseness  and  affectation.  In 
1811,  he  commenced  another  poem  "  Cecilia,"  which  was  in- 
terrupted by  the  war  of  liberation  in  1813,  when  he  joined  the 
rising  of  his  countrymen.  He  composed  several  martial  songs, 
which  roused  his  fellow  patriots.  Amongst  them  is  one  very 
well  rendered  as  follows  by  Mme.  Ponti^  : — 

THE  BLACK  JAQER. 

Wbftt  la  glMmlng  so  gaflj  on  bosh  and  on  bne, 

WbAt  U  ahlolDg  in  greenwood  bo  Mght; 
Who  comet  forth  from  the  wood  in  such  gallant  arraf, 

Who  are  roshlng  tmm  monntatn  and  height  ? 
*11s  the  Jagers  I  on,  on  in  a  torrent  we  flow, 

And  rash  to  the  combat  and  pounce  on  the  fo9. 
To  battle,  to  Tict'ry—to  triomph  we  go. 

45 
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Ve  come  from  the  Hftits  and  iU  foretti  io  oM, 

FtJl  they  tell  as,  of  glittering  store  ; 
Bat  what  do  we  care  or  for  sllrer  or  gold  t 

Give  n»  fk^eedoxn— we  ask  for  no  more  ! 
To  others  we  leare  it — more  nobly  we  feel ; 

We  don  oar  Inlgbt  armonr,  oar  cairasa  of  steel ; 
For  us  upon  earth  the  sword  only  has  worth. 

And  we  care  for  noa^t  sare  our  fatherland's  weal  I 

To  drink  and  to  tove  and  be  lored  has  Ita  dianns ; 

In  the  shade  it  b  pleasnnt  to  dream  ; 
Bat  nobler  to  rush  'mid  the  battle's  alarms, 

When  the  sword  and  the  bayonet  gleam. 
Lovers  torch  Is  not  brighter  than  glory's  prond  hue. 

And  where  tfaonsands  are  sleeping,  why  we  may  sleep  too ; 
As  heroes  well  fall  'neatb  the  sword  or  the  ball. 

And  poor  forth  oar  heart's  blood  so  gallant  and  true: 

Fall  oft  in  the  darkness,  In  forest  and  glen. 

Or  high  on  the  storm-beaten  rodL, 
We  have  lingered  to  track  the  fierce  wolf  to  his  den. 

Nor  dreaded  the  barrlcane's  shock. 
And  now  the  bright  sun^no  is  streaming  abotre  as ; 

We  go  to  defend  all  we  love  !  all  who  lore  as ! 
Be  it  battle  or  chase— in  the  enemy's  face— 

To  ns  it  is  one;  for  no  peril  can  more  us. 

Schiilze  entered  a  battalion  of  Jagers  as  a  volunteer  in  1814, 
and  entered  Hamburg  with  his  corps  when  I  )avoast  evacuated 
that  town,  on  the  reverse  of  fortune  of  the  French  emperor. 
When  peace  ensued  he  returned  to  the  composition  of  his 
•'  Geciha,"  a  story  founded  on  the  introduction  of  Cliristianity 
among  the  rites  and  paganism  of  the  Odin  Theology.  The 
wife  of  a  Northern  Monarch  has  secretly  embraced  the  new 
religion.  An  angel  is  sent  down  from  heaven  to  watch  over 
her  and  her  twin  children,  and  presents  her  with  a  rose  of 
gems,  on  the  possession  of  which  depends  their  safety.  A  wily 
sorceress,  representing  the  ancient  superstition,  contrives  to 
possess  herself  of  the  flower,  and  the  most  horrible  misfortunes 
overwhelm  the  unfortunate  princess.  This  plot  and  the  heroic 
actions  of  a  son  of  the  queen  carry  the  poem  through  ten  very 
poetic,  but  somewhat  wearisome  cantos,  any  extract  from  which 
would  be  too  lengthy  for  these  pages.  Another  poem,  the 
"  Enchanted  Rose/'  for  which  he  gained  a  prize  at  Leipsic,  is 
in  a  lighter  and  gayer  style,  but  wanders  off  into  the  most  re- 
mote  regions  of  fairy  land.  He  died  of  the  same  disease  as 
Novalis,  and  very  nearly  at  the  same  age. 

Mme.  Pontes  has  left  out  of  her  record  of  German  poets 
the  most  remarkable  names  of  the  series,  Schiller  and  Goetbe, 
partly  because  they  have  been  so  ably  written  upon  by  other 
authors  before,  and  also  because  she  seems  to  intend  to  dedi- 
cate a  separate  volume  to  an  examination  of  their  hves  and 
works.    This  will  be  an  arduous  task,  when  we  consider  that 
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some  of  the  first  literary  men  of  our  own  age  have  already 
nearly  completed  the  same  labour.  We  do  not  mean  either 
for  the  same  reason  to  dwell  mach  on  their  history^  except  so 
far  as  they  form  a  link  in  the  chain  of  German  poets.  Their 
OBerits  are  principally  founded  on  their  dramatic  productions, 
although  many  minor  nieces  have  issued  from  their  pens,  espe- 
cially from  that  of  Schiller. 

Goethe  cannot  be  said  to  belong  strictly,  either  to  the  purely 
ciassic  or  porely  romantic,  but  he  is  decidedly  very  much  in 
•  &fonr  of  the  classical.  He  may  be  called  the  Sophocles  of 
Oermaoy ;  yet  his  greatest  work,  the  "  Faust,"  must  be  classed 
among  the  productions  of  the  opposite  school.  He  was  borii 
at  Frankfort  in  1749,  and  studied  law  at  Leipsic.  He  esta- 
blished himself  at  Wetzlar,  where  he  practised,  and  there  the 
principal  incidents  of  the  "  Sorrows  of  Werter,*'  fell  under 
his  notice.  They  were  formed  into  a  species  of  novel,  wliich 
produced  an  immense  impression  in  Germany  at  the  time. 
The  attention  of  the  young  Duke  of  Weimar  was  called  to  the 
author,  who  became  shortly  after  Privy-Councillor,  and  accom- 
panied the  duke  on  a  journey  iuto  Switzerland.  In  1782,  he 
obtained  a  patent  of  nobility,  visited  Italy  in  1786,  and  on  his 
retorn  established  himself  at  Weimar,  where  Wieland,  Schiller, 
and  a  host  of  other  celebrated  men,  combined  to  adorn  what 
wight  be  then  called  the  Athens  of  Germany.  He  made  a 
second  voyage  into  Italy  in  1789,  and  iheu  accepted  the  post 
of  director  of  the  Theatre  at  Weimar.  His  productions  were 
not  confined  to  dramas,  poetry  or  novels^  but  extended  to  vari- 
ous subjects  of  natural  science,  the  metamorphoses  of  plants, 
theories  of  colours,  and  many  principles  of  optics.  During 
Napoleon's  sojourn  at  £rfnrth  in  1807,  he  shewed  great  con- 
sideration for  the  poet,  who  seems  not  to  have  entirely  forgot- 
ten the  condescension,  as  he  kept  himself  altogether  aloof  in 
the  great  national  struggle  against  France,  a  main  subject  of 
accusation  against  him  by  his  fellow-countrymen.  His  only 
son,  the  almost  only  remaining  link  of  friendship  or  family 
which  held  him  to  life,  died  at  Bome  in  1830.  This  had  a 
strong  effect  on  him,  and  he  departed  in  the  year  1882  under 
the  weight  of  years  and  isolation.  His  ashes  rest  near  those 
of  two  of  his  greatest  friends,  Charles  Augustus,  Duke  of 
Weimar,  and  his  rival  Schiller. 

His  two  earliest  works  were,  "  Gotz  von  Berlichingen'*  and 
the  *'  Sorrows  of  Werter."    Tliey  produced  an  immense  influ- 
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eiice  on  the  character  of  literature  at  t)\e  time,  the  first  leading 
it  towards  extreme  romance,  and  tlie  si-cond  to  sentimentaii$m. 
One  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  earliest  efforts  was  a  translation  of 
the  first ;  it  very  probably  gave  rise  in  his  mind  to  the  ideas  of 
Marinion  and  the  Lndy  of  the  Lake.  The  "  Apprenticeship 
of  Wilhelm  Meister/'  written  some  twenty  years  after,  may  be 
regarded  as  a  truer  index  of  the  poet^'s  character.  It  was 
brought  out  at  a  second  and  sounder  period  of  his  life,  and  was 
marked  out  with  due  forethought  during  a  period  of  nearly 
ten  years.  Concerning  this  work  Garlyle  has  the  following 
remarkable  passage. 

"  It  is  wonderful  to  see  with  wliat  softness  the  scepticism  of 
Jurno,  the  commercial  spirit  of  Werner,  the  reposing  polished 
manhood  of  Lothario  and  the  uncle,  the  unearthly  enthusiasm 
of  the  harper,  the  gay  animal  vivacity  of  Pliilina,  the  mystic, 
ethereal,  almost  spiritual  nature  of  Mignon,  are  blended  toge* 
ther  in  this  work ;  how  justice  is  done  to  each,  bow  each 
lives  freely  in  his  proper  element,  in  his  proper  form  ;  and 
how  as  Wilhelm  himself,  the  mild  hearted,  all-hoping,  all-be- 
lieving Wilhelm,  struggles  forward  towards  his  world  of  art, 
through  these  curiously  complected  influences,  all  this  unites 
itself  into  a  multifarious,  yet  so  harmonious  whole,  as  into  a 
clear  poetic  mirror,  where  man's  life  and  busiiiess  in  this  age, 
his  passions  and  purposes,  the  highest  equally  with  the  lowest, 
are  imaged  back  to  us  in  beautiful  significance.*' 

It  is  impossible  in  this  limited  space  to  give  a  coinplete  idea 
of  the  works  of  this  greatest  of  the  German  poets.  They  have 
been  so  often  criticized  and  translated  by  various  hands  in  this 
country,  that  anyone  who  has  any  acquaintance  with  German 
literature,  must  have  some  idea  of  the  immense  field  of  imagi- 
nation over  which  he  ranged,  and  the  influence  he  possessed  on 
the  spirit  of  his  age ;  his  period  of  triumph  extends  from  that 
of  Leasing  down  to  our  time;  his  effect  on  letters  in  his  native 
land  was  somewhat  opposed  to  the  free  national  boldness  and 
independence  of  Lessing.  It  is  strange  that  iu  those  among 
bis  works,  which  are  the' most  novel  and  striking,  his  Wilhelm 
Muster,Werter,  Faust,  and  Pact  and  Fiction  concerning  my  Life, 
the  principal  interest  is  concentrated  on  facts  relating  to  his 
own  actions,  and  a  certain  amount  of  self  portraiture.  Faust 
is  undoubtedly  his  greatest  poem,  and  also  the  greatest  reflect- 
ion of  himself,  in  which  his  deepest  feelings  and  views  of  the 
world  are  depicted  in  various  characters.     We  would  recommed 
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Dr.  Anster*s  traDslation  to  our  readers,  as  one  which  gives  the 
most  faithful  idea  of  the  original.  It  has  not  been  hitherto  at 
all  safficieutlj  appreciated  in  this  country. 

Goethe  had  a  very  strong  inclination  for  supporting  the 
aristocratic  tendencies  of  his  age,  and  also  fur  regarding  as 
nought  the  necessity  for  observing  a  strictness  of  morality 
among  his  female  characters.  There  are  very  few  of  his  pieces 
which  on  that  account  have  not  an  injurious  effect  upon  the 
mind  of  youth.  By  this  means  he  has  gained  a  great  ascen* 
dancy  over  the  feelings  and  tastes  of  the  rising  generation  in 
the  fatherland.  His  great  excellence  consists  in  the  supre- 
maey  of  talent  which  he  displays,  independent  of  the  subject 
treated  by  him,  in  representing,  adorning  and  dehvering  his 
scenes  and  feelings.  Menzel  says  of  him  '*  Goethe  is  alto- 
gether a  practical  poet.  He  is  in  his  works  what  the  English 
are  in  their  nianafacturies,  extremely  siiuple,  neat,  convenient, 
yet  withal  durable.  He  has  done  in  German  literature  what 
Wedgewood  did  among  English  artists.**  It  must  however  be 
admitted  that  many  of  the  poet's  characters  are  not  of  that 
desKriptiun  which  ought  to  be  made  examples  worthy  of  imi- 
tations; there  are  many  of  them  weak  and  dishonorable,  bearing 
no  proportion  to  the  magnificence  of  composition  which  is 
thrown  about  them.  His  beauty  of  language  and  euphony  of 
verse  cannot  be  surpassed,  but  when  we  come  to  consider 
aeveral  of  his  works  in  the  entire,  their  influence,  object  and 
tendency  seems  to  be  completely  unworthy  of  the  form  in  which 
tliey  are  set.  Bach  part  is  conceived  with  great  spirit  and  ex- 
quisitely drawn,  but  combines  to  form  a  dangerous  compound. 

The  secret  of  liis  popularity  among  his  fellow-countrymen  is 
this,  that  he  wrote  to  describe  modern  society,  its  external 
propriety,  politeness  of  fashion,  and  social  refinement.  There- 
fore he  reigned  supreme  in  his  period.  He  is  chiefly  remark- 
able however  for  his  difference  of  styles,  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  succeeded  in  producing  pieces  very  much  resembling 
the  works  of  other  .authors  in  difterent  forms  of  letters  and 
language.  His  "  Werter**  has  been  regarded  as  approaching 
BoQBseau's  NottvelU  Heloue  in  visionary  sentimentalisin  ;  his 
minor  comedies  copy  considerably  Moliere  and  BeaumHrclmis  ; 
hi^  tragedies  are  formed  very  much  on  the  model  of  Shakespeare 
and  lining ;  his  lyric&  imitate  the  old  popular  songs,  and  are 
sobject  very  much  to  the  influence  of  Herder.  In  his  other 
eoffl[)ositions  he  is  original  because  he  holds  himself  forward  as  the 
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mode).  But  he  endeavoured  also  to  mix  ap  all  the  tastes  of 
different  ages  and  countries,  Grecian,  Boinan,  claasical,  roman- 
tic, Chinese,  French,  Indian,  Christian  and  Heathen  in  one 
heterogeneous  whole.  This  produces  such  a  dashing  of 
elements,  that  the  charm  of  unity  and  the  force  of  poetry  is 
lost,  and  a  modern  tasteless  style,  without  enthusiasm  or  fancy 
has  been  the  consequence. 

The  drama  in  Germany  had  been  freed  by  Lessing  from  the 
servile  imitation,  which  his  predecessors  had  given  to  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  French  stage.  It  had  been  relieved  from  the 
strict  rules  of  the  unities,  and  allowed  to  range  freely  into  the 
realms  of  imagination.  The  other  extreme  was  very  soon  after- 
wards reached ;  all  sorts  of  extravagancies  and  absurdities  were 
brought  upon  the  stage,  whose  dignity  was  often  outraged  by 
scenes  of  low  life,  and  vulgar  representations.  In  this  state  of 
corruption  Goethe  found  it ;  be  undertook  to  remedy  the 
defects  and  to  exalt  the  national  theatre.  His/'  Goetz  von 
Berlichingen,''  a  drama  of  the  I6th  century  in  the  time  of 
Maximilian,  a  picture  of  true  chivalrous  manner  and  nobility, 
had  a  strong  effect  in  improving  the  taste  of  the  age ;  '^  Egmont" 
had  a  like  tendency.  To  bring  back  the  spirit  of  the  period 
from  the  extravagances  of  romanticism  he  composed  the 
"  Iphigenie  en  Taunide,*'  a  tragedy  of  the  purest  classicality. 
Herein  consists  his  great  superiority  over  the  compositions  of 
Kotzebue  and  Schiller,  who  surpass  him  in  other  pieces  of 
modern  subjects,  such  as  *'  The  Death  of  Solla^'  of  the  former 
and  the  '^  Bobbers"  of  the  latter.  Goethe's  pieces  intended  for 
the  stage  are  not  in  fact  of  nearly  as  great  an  excellence  as 
those  which  cannot  be  represented.  The  bounds  which  were 
put  to  the  exercise  of  his  talents  in  the  one'case  seem  to  have 
weighed  on  and  depresed  them  much  below  those  of  inferior 
minds.  One  of  his  strangest  productions  is  the  **  Natural 
Daughter,"  in  which  the  personages  are  designated  under 
general  names  such  as  the  king,  the  father,  daughter  &c.  with- 
out any  personal  appellation.  ^'  Faust,^'  his  masterpiece,  may 
be  said  to  contain  within  itself  every  species  of  poetry,  dramatic, 
lyric,  romantic  &c. ;  the  variety  of  its  subjects  is  endies,  but  its 
moral  is  bad,  and  as  has  been  before  said  a  sneering  contempt 
for  female  virtue,  reigns  throughout  it.  This  is  the  mm 
evil  tendency  of  Goethe's  poems. 

Schiller  in  his  youth  had  been  destined  for  the  church,  but 
his  ideas  were  turned  from  it  by  some  theatrical  representation, 
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vhicb  produced  a  prodigious  efTect  on  Iiim.  He  afterwards 
aUempted  the  military  life  and  the  study  of  the  lav  with  tlie 
same  effect.  The  works  of  Klopstock,  Ooethe  and  Leasing, 
had  at  tbia  time  somewhat  purified  the  taste  of  Germany  in 
literature.  He  eommenced  his  career  of  letters  in  the  Univer- 
sitr  of  Stuttgard^  where  he  also  took  a  medical  degree  and 
shewed  a  great  taste  for  the  study  of  physchology.  In  1781, 
he  published  his  "  Bobbers/'  the  electrical  effect  of  which 
rang  throughout  Germany.  This  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able dramas  in  the  language.  The  rapidity  of  the  dialogue,  the 
horror  of  the  scenes,  the  dreadful  character  of  the  hero,  raised 
the  excitement  of  the  piece  to  the  highest  pitch.  But  there 
are  many  defects  in  it, — improbable  situations,  confusion  of 
scenes,  extravagant  often  gross  language,  and  manners  of  the 
eighteenth  carried  into  the  i6th  century.  The  moral  tendency 
of  the  piece  was  so  bad  that  it  was  forbidden  in  many  of  the 
states  in  Germany.  His  "  Conspiracy  of  Fiesco'*  and  "  Love 
and  Intrigue*^  are  open  to  nearly  the  same  objections,  and  do 
not  possess  the  same  stirring  interest  as  the  former  tragedy. 
At  Dresden  he  wrote  "Don  Carlos/' and  made  the  acquaintance 
ofWieland,  Goethe  and  others  at  Weimar,  where  he  was 
appointed  professor  extraordinary  of  history.  Shortly  after 
appeared  his  *'  History  of  the  Insurrection  of  the  Netherlands" 
and  many  historical  treatises.  He  married  in  1790  a  Mile, 
de  Lengefeld,  whom  he  had  often  seen  at  Budolstadt,  and  the 
same  year  brought  out  his  "  History  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War," 
which  has  more  scope,  development,  description  and  freedom 
than  his  former  work.  He  received  pensions  from  the  here- 
ditary prince  and  from  the  Prime  Minister  of  Denmark,  which 
enabled  him  to  carry  on  his  literary  labors  without  interruption. 
The  Duke  of  Weimar  also  favored  and  supported  him,  he 
commenced  the  drama  of  Wallenstein  in  1792)  and  published 
the  magazine,  called  "  die  Horen"  "  The  Hours"  iu  1795,  and 
a  series  of  epigrammatic  distichs  in  common  with  Goethe  in 
the  "  Musen  Almanack"  of  1797.  His  constant  study  and 
veakness  of  constitution  brought  on  a  disease  of  the  chest 
which  never  was  entirely  cured.  This  prevented  him  from 
following  up  his  writings  as  lie  desired.  Many  princes  and 
states  endeavoured  to  secure  his  presence,  but  the  Duke  of 
Weimar  who  obtained  for  him  patents  of  nobility  and  lucrative 
offices  fixed  him  at  his  capital,  where  he  enjoyed  the  society  of 
his  friend  Goethe,  and  an  opporiunity  of  superintending  the 
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theatre  there.  His  last  pieces  were  for  the  stage,  "  Mary 
Queen  of  8cot»,"  ''  Joan  of  Arc,"  "  William  Tell/*  and  the 
"  Bride  of  Mesina/'  He  expired  in  1805  in  the  46th  jear  of 
his  age  of  a  malignant  fever. 

Schiller  is  accused  of  having  given  to  his  plays  a  romantic 
coarseness,  which  does  nol  distinguish  between  the  elegance  of 
literature  and  of  common  life.     But  it  must  be  said  of  him, 
that  he  represented  nothing  but  great  and  noble  characters, 
that  the  dignity  of  his  pieces  is  well  sustained,  without  the  im- 
moral tendency  of  Goethe's  writing,  or  the  mysticism  of  Kotze- 
bue  and  Werner.     Schiller  was  more  popular  with   the  lower 
classes,  Goethe  with  the  higher,  because  the  first  delineated 
the  true  German  character  from  its  originals,  the  latter  only 
from  an  ideal  perfection  of  aristocracy  and  fashion.     The  minor 
poetry  of  Schiller  is  also  full  of  a  youthful,  energetic  spirit, 
which  purified  and  invigorated  the  taste  of  his  fellow-country- 
men.   There  are  so  many,  and  so  good  translations  from  his 
works,  that  it  would  be  waste  of  space  to  give  any  of  them 
here.     They  contain  so  much  of  the  philosophy  of  life,  that 
they  work  upon  the  consciences  of  men,  opposing  everything 
evil  and  commonplace.     Bis  ideal  characters  are  particularly 
distinguished  by  their  purity,  nobleness,  and  the  fire  of  pas- 
sion which  they  contain.     Schiller  may  be  called  the  Euripides 
of  the  German  drama.     He  is  not  so  varied,  so  vast  in  his 
conceptions,  or  so  striking  in  his  characters  as  Goethe,  but 
the  generosity  and  nobleness  of  his  own  soul  pervades  all  his 
productions,  and  engender  an  enthusiasm  for  virtue,  liberty 
and  greatness  in  his  readers  and  audience. 

During  nearly  a  period  of  fifty  years  the  popularity  of  these 
two  great  dramatists,  Goethe  and  Schiller,  was  eclipsed  by  that 
of  a  much  inferior  writer  Kotzebue.  His  merits  were  at  one 
time  most  ridiculously  exaggerated,  and  since  have  been  as  un- 
justly depreciated.  Many  of  his  pieces  are  certainly  open  to 
the  charge  of  frivolity  and  tediousuess,  but  it  must  be  also 
allowed  that  they  possess  several  passages  of  great  power  and 
beauty.  The  greater  number  of  them,  "  The  Two  JBrothew," 
''Misanthropy  and  Repentance,"  ''The  Hussites,''  "The 
Death  of  Holla,  or  Pizarro,*'  have  been  translated  into  English 
and  other  languages,  no  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  than 
allude  to  them  liere.  His  greatest  faults  are  these,  a  morbid 
sensibility  and  straining  after  efl'ect,  not  sufficient  attention  to 
the  morals,  manners,  and  national  characters  of  his  persunages, 
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bat  a  U?e]j  interest  peiracles  all  his  pieces,  and  has  made  thetn 
he  vciy  popalar  wherever  they  have  been  represented. 

Bomanticism  had  a  very  powerfal  effect  upon  the  drama, 
IS  veil  as  opon  lyric  poetry  in  Germany.  It  tended  to  pro- 
duce an  exaggerated  and  absurd  style  of  performance,  foil  of 
itiong  and  exciting  incidents  mixed  up  with  mysterious  and 
npematural  horrors  scarcely  fit  for  the  stage.  The  principal 
authors  of  this  style  were  Mollner,  Werner,  Qrillparzer,  and 
Kleist.  The  first  began  his  career  in  an  extraordinary  manner, 
by  rivalling  his  elder  brother  for  the  hand  of  a  young  lady, 
against  the  will  of  his  own  mother.  It  was  not  until  the  bro- 
tlier  and  mother  died,  that  he  obtained  the  accomplishment  of 
his  wishes.  This  however  did  not  give  him  continued  happi- 
ness. His  wife  was  more  inclined  to  dance,  than  to  listen  to 
bis  verses  or  enjoy  his  conversation,  so  that  the  union  turned 
oat  to  be  anything  but  well  assorted.  In  181)i  he  brought 
oat  a  dramatic  poem,  "  Schuld,''  (Crime J  in  which  there  is 
great  melody  of  verse  and  vivid  imagery,  but  the  extravagant 
Kiea  of  a  presiding  fate,  or  overpowering  destiny,  something 
like  the  ^  Deus  ex  Machin& "  of  the  Greek  tragedies,  reigns 
throughont  the  action.  The  interest  of  the  piece  turns  on  the 
fulfilment  of  a  fearful  prophecy,  by  which  the  hero  kills  hiis 
brother ;  then  torn  with  remorse  destroys  himself,  which  ex- 
ample the  heroine  imitates,  producing  a  horrible  fascination  on 
the  mind  of  the  reader.  The  reputation  of  this  drama  was  so 
girat^  that  the  Empress  Elizabeth  of  Bussia  had  it  played 
before  her,  and  presented  the  author  with  a  diamond  ring  in 
token  of  her  admiration.  Milliner  did  not  long  survive  the 
breach  of  his  domestic  happiness ;  he  died  rather  suddenly  in 
tbeyear  1829. 

After  Schiller  and  Goethe,  no  man's  plays  have  been  so  po- 
pular in  Germany,  a^  those  of  Werner.  His  life  was  one  of 
extraordinary  vicissitudes,  beginning  by  the  bed-side  of  his 
msane  mother.  He  married  three  wives,  the  two  first  of  which 
are  altogether  lost  sight  of;  the  third  a  Polish  girl  named 
If  aria,  was  obliged  to  get  a  divorce  from  him  on  account  of 
his  extravagance  and  licentiousness,  but  strange  to  sav,  she 
and  her  second  husband  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  him 
for  a  long  period  afterwards.  He  also  was  a  companion  of 
Mme.  de  Stael  at  Coppet,  along  with  Schlegel,  Ghamisso,  &c. 
Suddenly  he  went  to  Rome,  joined  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
atadied  Theology,  was  made  priest  at  Aschaffenburg,  and  for 
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a  series  of  years  preached  to  admiring  audiences  in  Yiennaj 
As  an  author  he  has  shown  great  boldness  and  riclioess  of  fancy^ 
slrong  and  abundant  fluency  of  language,  kindness  of  feeling, 
and  appreciation  of  all  that  is  excellent.  He  has  certainly 
some  confusion  of  thonghtj  mingling  the  romantic  with  the 
real,  a  confusion  of  the  o£f$pring  of  imagination  with  the  facts 
of  everyday  life.  His  drama  **  Luther/  was  hailed  through 
Germany  with  a  burst  of  enthusiasm,  although  the  characters 
are  too  ideal  and  fantastic.  "  Attila  *'  is  not  so  much  dark- 
ened by  mysticism,  the  personages  approach  nearer  to  those  of 
actual  history.  It  is  founded  on  the  tale  of  Hildegunda, 
Attila's  last  wife,  whose  father  and  brothers  lie  had  caused  to 
be  murdered.  He  then  forced  the  maiden  to  become  bis  wife, 
but  the  next  morning  the  conqueror  was  found  weltering  in 
his  blood,  his  bride  seated  beside  his  bed,  bathed  in  tears  and 
wrapt  in  her  long  veiL  The  "  29th  of  February/'  the  most 
striking  and  popular  of  Werner's  dramas,  is  constructed  from 
very  simple  but  horrible  materisls.  The  scene  is  laid  in  an 
Alpine  cottage  between  the  cotter,  his  wife,  and  his  son.  The 
old  man  had  slain  his  father  in  his  youth,  and  the  curse  of 
Cain  followed  him.  His  own  son  slew  his  young  sister,  then 
fled  into  foreign  service,  and  now  returns  to  his  father^s  roof 
without  being  recognised.  The  father,  who  has  made  a  prac- 
tice of  murdering  strangers  under  his  roof,  stabs  his  son  while 
asleep  for  some  gold  he  carried  about  him,  and  learns  from  his 
dving  lips  the  relationship  which  exists  between  them.  The 
plot  and  incidents  are  of  the  most  distressing  character,  height* 
ened  very  much  by  the  situation  and  mode  of  life  of  the  per- 
sonages who  enact  it. 

Another  member  of  the  romantic  school  of  a  visionary, 
though  powerful  mind,  was  Kleist.  He  began  hia  career  in 
the  army,  then  studied  at  Frankfort  for  a  professorship,  then 
repaired  to  Berlin  to  endeavour  to  advance  himself  in  life.  He 
met  successively  with  two  young  ladies,  who  returned  his  af- 
fection, but  his  wayward  and  extravagant  procrastination  and 
absurd  ideas  about  domestic  happiness,  compelled  them  to  give 
up  their  engagements  with  him.  He  met  Wielaud's  sou  in 
Switzerland,  through  whom  he  obtained  an  intimacy  with  the 
father,  and  afterwards  with  Goethe  and  Schiller.  At  Konigs* 
berg  where  be  settled  for  some  time  he  composed  several  tales, 
and  dramas,  the  "Schrofiensteiu  Family,"  in  which  two  fathers 
kill  their  own  children,  and  a  comedy,  *'  The  Broken  Jag,"on  ac- 
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cooot  of  the  failure  of  which  at  Weimar  be  challenged  Ooethci 
ooder  whose  direction  it  had  been  brought  out.  In  1807  he 
f IS  arrested  bj  the  French  at  the  gates  of  Berlin  as  a  spy,  and 
Kot  to  Port  de  Joux  and  afterwards  to  Ghalons-sur-Seine. 
He  afterwards  settled  at  Dresden^  where  be  produced  his 
"Kateheu  Yon  Ueilbann/'  and  ''Prince  of  Homburg/*  the 
bit  a  drama  of  the  middle  ages,  the  second  dating  in  the  SO 
jeara  war.    The  crowning  tragedy  of  his  life  arose  from  his 

intimacy  with  a  young  lady,  Henrietta  ,  who  imagined 

that  she  had  some  incurable  disease,  which  prej*ed  on  her 
mind.  This  produced  a  morbid  melancholy,  chiming  in  with 
the  temper  of  the  poet,  and  ending^  in  the  following  dreadful 
scene  as  related  by  Mme.  de  Pontes : — 

KJeist  was  passionately  fond  of  muftio,  and  Henrietta  had  a  voiee 
ef  mrasiial  power  and  sweetoess.  One  day  when  9he  had  sung  more 
cncbaiitiDglV  than  usual,  Kleist  exclaimed :  *'  That  U  beautiful 
enough  to  snoot  one's  self  for."  **  Sckon  zum  Todisckietsen,**  She 
looked  at  him  earnestly,  but  made  no  reply.  Some  little  time  after- 
wards she  enqmred  if  he  remembered  a  promise  he  had  made  to 
reader  her  a  KJ^^  serTice  if  she  deairea  it  ?  He  replied  in  the 
affinnatiYe.  '< j^ell  then,"  she  ejicUdmed  impetnouslyy  '*  fulfil  it  now. 
Kill  me ;  my  sufferings  render  life  insupportable.  But  no,  you  will 
Dot.  There  are  no  more  men  of  honour  on  earth."  *'  Tou  are  mis- 
taken," replied  Kleist,  "lam  a  man  of  honour,  and  will  do  as  I 
kave  said." 

Eferythiniip  was  arranged  between  the  unhappy  pair  with  a  calm - 
sesi,  a  deliberation  which  would  make  us  doubt  the  fact  of  the 
inssoitj  which  darkened  the  intellects  of  both,  did  we  not  know  that 
madness,  too,  has  its  method.     On  the  morning  of  the  20th  Novem- 
ber, 1811,  they   set   off  together  from  Berlin,  without,  it  seems, 
attracting  any  particular  attention,  and  drove  for  a  while  on  the  road 
to  Potsdam.    They  stopped  at  a  little  country  inn,  inhere  they  spent 
the  rest  of  the  day  and  tne  following  morn  in  apparent  cheerfulness. 
Towards  the  afternoon  they  set  out  on  foot  for  a  walk,  as  they 
sud,  and  proceeded  towards  a  wood  some  little  distance  from  the 
bn.    A  few  homrs  later  a  forester  heard  two  shots  following  each 
other  with  strange  rapidity.     He  haatened  to  the  spot  whence  they 
csme,  and  found  Henrietta  lying  lifeless  beneath  an  old  and  blasted 
tree,  her  hands  clasped  on  her  bosom,  whilst  Kleist  knelt  before 
her — his  head  had  fidlen  on  his  shoulder — he  had  shot  himself  through 
the  temple.     Such  was  the  terrible  end  of  this  gifted  and  ill-fated 
roan. 

Grillparzer  has  become  famous  in  Germany  by  bis  play  of 
the  "  Ahnfrau/*  or  "  Ancestress,"  more  wild  and  extravagant 
in  fancy  and  language  than  any  of  Werner's  or  the  "Bobbers 
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of  Schiller.  The  plot  consists  in  the  heroine  being  compelled 
to  wander  over  the  earth,  on  account  of  an  early  crime,  autil 
the  last  scion  of  her  race  is  extinct.  This  occurs  by  a  robber 
chief  stabbing  his  own  father  to  the  heart,  and  his  sister  and 
himself  then  immolating  themselves.  **  Sappho,"  by  the  same 
author,  is  a  poem  of  considerable  lyric  beauty,  mucli  admired 
by  Lord  Byron,  when  translated  into  Italian. 

Bauppach  had  endeavoured  to  produce,  on  the  stage  some 
of  the  historical  glories  of  the  ancient  rulers  of  Germany. 
The  '*  Hohenstauffen"  relates  the  principal  events  in  the  career 
of  that  noble  house.  The  "  Nibelungen  Hort/'  is  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  principal  passages  of  the  celebrated  romance 
of  that  name.  They  are  however  sadly  deficient  in  rapid  action, 
distinctness  of  character,  and  harmony  of  arrangement.  He 
spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  some  of  the  roost  dreary 
parts  of  Bussia,  and  died  in  1829.  Since  that  period  have 
arisen  numerous  dramatic  authors,  Grabbe,  Kebbel,  Musen,  &c., 
all  of  whom  belong  to  the  romantic  school.  Their  pioduc- 
tionS|  however,  are  such  a  mass  of  "  extraordinary  situations, 
exaggerated  sentiments,  or  physiological  curiosities/'  that  con- 
fusion alone  is  their  distinguishing  feature.  The  romantic 
school  has  now  run  into  the  wildest  extreme,  and  requires  a 
Leasing  or  Goethe  to  start  up,  in  order  to  reduce  it  to  some  of 
the  rules  or  order  of  classicality. 

There  remains  to  be  considered  a  class  of  lyric  poets  of  the 
romantic  school,  the.  varied  subjects  of  whose  muse  were  nut 
confined  to  ancient  classicality,  or  modern  romanticism.  They 
brought  out  songs  of  sentiment,  convivial,  martial  and  patriotic 
lays,  stirring  the  hearts  of  the  German  people,  and  making 
their  authors  almost  the  idols  of  the  people.  This  phase  de- 
notes the  rise  of  the  democratic  elemt  nt,  not  yet  brought  to 
its  perfection,  but  ere  long  calculated  to  produce  its  full  efi'ect. 

Hoelderlin  was  one  of  those  poets  who  endeavoured  to  min- 
gle the  spirit  of  classicality  with  the  fancy  of  romanticism,  the 
rules  of  antiquity  with  the  wild  fancy  of  the  middle  ages. 
His  life  was  one  of  mental  misfortune,  notwithstanding  the 
great  friendship  which  Schiller  conceived  for  him  on  account 
of  his  amiable  manners.  He  was  a  tutor  in  the  family  of 
Mme.  von  Kalb,  with  whom  Schiller  had  been  iu  the  ^ame 
capacity,  and  afterwards  in  that  of  a  wealthy  banker  at  Frank- 
fort. He  was  obliged  however  to  leave  this  place  on  account 
of  the  jealousy  of  the  husband,  who  was  stimulated  thereto  by 
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ft  voQDg  coiBpatiion  of  his  wife.  This  event  threw  a  strong 
siuide  of  melancholj  over  his  character,  which  endeii  bj  making 
it  nrcessarj  to  place  him  an^er  medical  restraint.  In  this 
state  he  lingered  during  six  and  thirty  years,  with  a  few  lacid 
intervals,  until  he  died  in  184S.  He  was  a  great  favourite 
vith  Qoethe,  Schiller*  and  other  contemporaries.  The  follow- 
ing verses  will  give  a  good  idea  of  his  style. 


6BBECB. 

Bid  «t  act  OB  ▲fbenii'  mend  ground. 

Where  ambition  fired  the  aool  of  Touth, 
There  nmS  dasteiiag  tawen  the  JUlyesua 
woaBd, 

Where  SoeniteeirMienheartatotnitta, 
Wboe  Aap«eU  rored  mid  myrtle  bow'rs. 

Where  the  Withwome  eounde  of  Joy  and 
nirih 
Tnm  the  Agorm,  merked  the  rapid  hours, 

Where  Plato  fiormed  A  I^radiae  on  earth ; 
Whtn  from  lDaiilratlDn*aaparUfaigfoantain 

Flowed  the  hymn  of  hsnnony  dmne, 
Whefe  en  hlne-eyed  Pallaa  aaered  monntain 

n^rtoM  bent  befbre  the  goddees*  shrtne. 
When  the  boon  unheeded  glided  by 

Wrspt  tai  drcama  ao  beantifal,  so  nlr. 
I&  those  realms  of  bUaa  to  live— to  die— 

Ih!  my  friend,  hed  I  bat  met  thee  there ! 
SaUer  fhcmes  had  then  thy  aong  hisplred, 

]lsathoa->  its  ht-roes— they  alon»-< 
Aad  mj  sQfol  vith  kindred  ai^ur  fired. 

Bad  been  s  vorthy  minstrel  of  thineown. 
Tlon  an  boming  from  the  glorlona  strife. 

With  the  laixrel  round  tiiy  yontiifttl  broir, 
Se'a'hencath  ths  weary  load  of  lUis 

BsS  I  seen  that  lofty  spirit  bow ! 
Ii  the  star  of  loTo  for  erer  banished 

Toafrtrer  aky,  a  brighter  dime? 
Aadtfaeee  golden  hours  are  they  too  raidahed 

Whoee  eoft  wings  eoneealed  the  flight  of 
t 


Ah !  fai  Athens,  like  the  immortal  fire* 

Hope  and  joy  stiU  dwelt  in  erery  breast. 
Like  the  golden  fruit,  youth  s  sweet  desire 

Still  waa  freab  and  beantif  al  and  bleet 
If  amid  those  proud  and  happy  plains 

Destiny  had  placed  thy  pr  jud  career,— 
She  was  worthy  thy  inspiring  strains. 

They  ate  oeelesa,  worse  than  useless,  here. 
In  those  better  days  so  bright,  so  fleet, 

We  had  formed  a  proud  and  patriot  band. 
Not  in  rain  that  noble  heart  had  beat 

For  the  ftvedom  of  thy  natire  land. 
Pause  awhile— methinks  the  hour  arrires. 

When  the  etherial  spark  may  bun  anew — 
Perish  not  a  single  hope  surtrires; 

This  is  not  thy  sphere,thoabnTe  and  true! 
AUica .'  alas  I  the  giant  iUla, 

Whore  the  sons  of  gods  and  heroes  sleep  ; 
Rent  and  ruined  are  the  marble  halls ; 

Silence  broods  tiiere,  silenoe— stem  and 
deep. 
Smiling  spring  descends  with  balmy  gale. 

But  finds  neither  flower,  norleai;  nor  tree. 
Cold  and  barren  is  that  sacred  rale 

Where  the  Uyssos  onee  flowed  Mght  and 
free. 
Oh  1 1  long  to  quit  this  land  of  fl^oom 

For  Alecns  or  Anacreon. 
Gladly  would  I  sleep  within  the  tomb. 

With  the  lioly  ones  of  Marathon. 
Be  these  tears  my  eyes  so  often  shed 

For  thy  land,  oh  I  sacred  Greece  1  the  last. 
Fates,  in  mercy,  cut  my  mins^ed  thread ; 

For  my  heart  belongeth  to  the  past. 

A  nmpler,  less  imaginative,  but  at  Ihe  same  time*  less  trans* 
cendeDtal  writer  than  theBomancist  before  mentioned  wasCham- 
issoy  a  Frenchman  by  birth,  from  the  plains  of  Chanipagne.  Two 
of  iiis  brothers  were  in  the  Gardes  du  Corps  of  Louis  XVL, 
and  one  of  them  received  a  sword  from  the  unfortauate  monarch 
after  the  eventful  10th  August.  The  family  was  obliged  to 
emigrate  into  Germany,  where  young  Chamisso  pursued  his 
studies  at  Wurtzburg,  and  became  more  than  half  a  German, 
lie  joined  iii  the  war  of  Prussia  against  France,  but  afterwards 
retorned  to  his  native  country,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Mde.  de  Stael,  whom  he  praises  very  highly,  and  to  whom 
lie  attached  himself  even  during  her  exile  at  Goppet.  His 
first  work  which  brought  him  into  notice,  was  the  strange, 
fantastic  story  of  *'  Peter  SchlemibI ;  or,  the  Man  who  had 
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lost  his  Shadow/'  This  has  been  traDslated  three  or  four 
times  iuto  English^  and  into  everj  language  in  Europe.  In 
1815  he  joined  an  expedition  to  the  North  Pole,  which  lasted 
during  a  good  portion  of  three  jears^  and  gave  him  ample 
opportunity  for  developing  his  talent  for  poetry,  up  to  that 
time  dormant.  On  his  return  he  married,  and  shortly  after 
received  an  indemnity  as  an  old  emigrant  from  the  restored 
Bourbons,  of  100,000  francs.  His  poems,  collected  by  him- 
self in  1827,  caused  a  considerable  sensation  in  Oermauy,  and 
earned  for  him  a  membership  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  at 
Berlin.  Notwithstanding  bis  former  emigration  he  rejoiced 
in  1830,  at  the  expulsion  of  the  elder  Bourbons.  Mme.  Pontes 
gives  translations  from  three  of  his  best  pieces,  •*  The  Three 
Sisters,'*  *'  Abdallah,"  and  ''  The  Old  Washerwoman,"  which 
last  was  the  final  effort  of  poetic  fire.  Written  for  the  subject 
of  it,  the  proceeds  were  sufficient  to  insure  her  some  comfort 
iYi  her  old  age.  His  style  is  pure  and  clear,  neither  partaking 
of  the  romantic  fancies  of  Tieck,  or  the  classical  ities  of  Hoelderlin. 

Descriptive  poetry  in  Qeri&an  has  been  the  peculiar  province 
of  Matthisson,  Salis,  and  Kosegarten.  There  is  nothing  very 
striking  or  bold  in  their  works ;  they  consist  rather  of  simple 
delineations  of  scenery,  natural  descriptions^  and  the  soft 
emotions  and  feelings  which  those  are  calculated  to  produce. 

The  martial  and  patriotic  school  is  represented  by  Eorner 
and  Arndt,  whose  verses  served  most  powerfully  to  rouse  the 
Prussian  population  to  resist  France,  in  the  war  of  freedom. 
The  former  was  stricken  down  upon  the  battle  field,  and  has 
had  a  monument  erected  to  his  poetic  genius  and  courage  by 
his  fellow-countrymen.  The  greater  numbet  of  their  songs 
have  been  translated  into  English ;  the  most  celebrated,  **  Lyre 
and  Sword,''  "The  Prussian  Eagle,"  and  "Where  is  the 
German  fatherland/'  are  too  well  known  to  need  reproduction 
here.  Mde.  Pont^'  version  of  the  *^  Song  of  the  black  Jftger'' 
is  so  spirited,  that  it  deserves  to  be  put  before  our  readers. 

And  every  drop  6t  blood !  oh !  sell  f f  deerlj, 
Tta«re*i  frvedom  ta  th«  tomb. 
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On  to  tbe  field!  spirlta  of  vengeance  more  us, 

On  Gerowns  bold  and  free  ! 
On  to  the  field— our  standard  waves  above  as, 

On--^eath  or  victory  I 

Smin  is  our  band ;  but  stitmg  is  our  relianoe 

Upon  a  righteous  Lord. 
To  every  art  of  Hell  we  bid  defiance ; 

He  is  our  shield  and  sword. 

Mo   quarter,   fHendsI    Blgb  wield   your 
weapons  I  cheerly ! 
Death  be  the  invaders  doom. 


sun  do  we  wear  the  Amcral  garb  of  sorrov. 

For  our  departed  iSune. 
And  do  ye  ask  what  means  the  hue  we  borrow 

Vengeance,  that  Is  its  name. 

Qod   to   our  dde-Hiar  r^htoMis  cause 
victorious, 
The  star  of  peace  Shan  shine. 
And  we  wUl  plant  the  standard  proud  and 
glorfons 
Beside  our  own  fr«e  Rhine ! 


POETS   AND   POBTKT   OF   GEHMANY.  6S7 

The  list  of  Poets  and  Poetry  given  here,  is  by  no  means  com- 
|Jete»  especially  among  the  modern  and  contemporary,  whom 
ve  do  not  at  present  mean  to  criticize  farther  than  this,  that 
idealism,  mysticism,  find  the  extreme  of  the  romantic,  is  their 
prevailing  characteristic.  M^iny  of  their  names  are  well  known, 
aad  famous;  those  of  Uhland,  Freiligrath,  Biickart,  Kemer, 
Geibel,  &c.,  are  very  popular  in  the  Fatherland.  It  is  veiy 
strange,  that  from  the  days  of  the  nan  Hroswitha,  before  re- 
corded, until  the  present  time,  there  has  been  no  striking 
instance  of  a  female  (German  writer  of  verses.  Many  have 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  province  of  prose  fiction,  but 
scamly  any  attempted  to  invoke  the  muse. 

The  prevailing  feature  of  German  poetry  in  all  ages,  has  been 
the  romantic.  In  fact  this  species  of  composition,  as  op- 
posed to  the  classical,  may  be  said  to  have  originated, 
like  the  Oothic  architecture,  among  the  Teutonic  races, 
and  from  them  propagated  to  the  rest  of  Europe.  After  the 
Edda,  the  ballad  epics  of  the  Nibelungen,  Gudrune,  Walter 
of  Aquitaine,  &c.,  directed  the  taste  of  the  middle  ages,  towards 
tales  of  chivalry,  and  heroes  ancient  and  modern.  Then  came 
the  minne-singers,  whose  lyrics  tended  towards  the  same  end. 
The  meister-sanger  only  fill  op  a  hiatus,  after  which  the 
infloence  of  the  Seformation  changed  for  a  time,  the  public 
taste  of  the  age.  Hymns,  serious,  patriotic,  and  martial  songs, 
came  into  vogue,  poetry  declined  into  a  transition  state,  to  oe 
revived  by  Opitz,  Bodmer,  &c.  Several  schools  with  various 
tendencies,  were  now  originated  ;  the  Silesian,  Koingsberg, 
Narembui^  and  Zurich.  Bodmer's  admiration  for  the  "  Para- 
dise Lost/  originated  the  last,  and  opened  the  way  to  a  com- 
fleie  r^eneration.  Here  commences  the  real  era  of  Modem 
^oetry,  which  has  been  said  by  Menzel  to  have  gone  from  the 
lyric,  through  the  dramatic  to  the  epic.  In  this,  we  cannot 
at  all  agree ;  on  the  contrary,  it  commenced  with  a  species  of 
epic  by  Bodmer,  imitations  of  pieces  in  other  languages, 
Hymns  of  Gellert,  and  Idyls  of  Gessner ;  through  the  higher 
epic  of  Klopstock  to  the  dramas  of  Lessing,  the  romances  of 
Wieland,  Herder,  frc.,  to  the  mixture  of  all  tastes,  in  our  own 
day.  After  the  revival  consequent  on  the  Beformation,  imita- 
tions of  the  French  masters  were  considered  the  most  perfect ; 
this  may  be  called  the  period  of  Gallomania,  which  extended 
to  the  lime  of  Klopstock.  He  united  a  certain  taste  for  fol- 
lowing English  authors  and  subjects,  along  with  a  mixture  of 
dasaicality ;  he  thought  also,  that  the  highest  perfection  was  in 
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attiring  Christiau  or  German  incidents  and  manners,  with  the 
garb  of  Greece  and  Borne.  Bamler  formed  a  transition  betveen 
the  love  of  French  models,  and  the  imitation  of  Grecian  clas- 
sics. He  summoned  gods  and  goddesses  to  his  aid  in  unravel- 
ling the  intricacies  of  modern  situations.  Wieland  was 
overcome  by  the  '*  plastic  beauty  "  of  Grecian  forms,  the 
purity  of  her  philosophy,  and  the  graces  of  Athenian  manners. 
This  amiable,  refined,  and  witty  nature,  allowed  itself  to  be 
decoyed  into  a  heterogeneous  species  of  romanticism,  wherein 
the  epicurean  philosophy  reigned  supreme.  Yoss  had  an  ex- 
travagant idea  of  the  plasticity  of  the  German  language ;  he 
imagined  that  it  might  be  made  to  follow  the  Greek,  almost 
syllable  for  sjllable,  in  metre  and  verse.  This  led  him  into 
the  strangest  absurdities  of  poetry ;  his  translations,  though 
curious  specimens  of  labour,  are  not  intelligible,  on  account  of 
their  involved  nature.  All  tliose  various  tastes  combined 
together  to  form  the  mixed  talent  of  Goethe  and  Schiller,  wlio 
rendered  themselves  superior  to  all  the  other  poets  of  their 
country,  by  not  confining  themselves  to  any  particular  form,  imi- 
tating all,  and  yet  being  original  in  their  new  Romanticism. 
The  most  recent  authors  have  plunged  into  an  abyss  of  mysti- 
cism, and  transcendentalism,  combining  the  philosophy  of  Kant, 
Bohme,  with  the  extravagance  of  sentimentalism.  Unfortu- 
nately, all  true  simplicity  and  symmetry,  is  lost  sight  of  in 
these  wild  fancies;  nothing  but  vagueness,  unsubstantial  forms 
of  visionary  beings,  reign  throughout  their  airy  pages. 

We  will  say  a  few  words  about  Mme.  Pontes  performance. 
It  is  a  work  of  considerable  merit,  and  shews  a  large  acquaint- 
ance, not  only  with  the  numerous  authors  treated  of,  but  also 
with  the  various  critical  works,  which  have  teemed  in  Grermany 
for  a  series  of  years,  on  this  subject.  Many  of  her  translations 
are  well  worthy  of  the  originals,  reproducing  faithfully  their  fire 
or  pathos.  We  do  not,  however,  mean  to  praise  her  undeser- 
vedly, this  would  be  unworthy  and  suspicious.  She  is  some- 
what given  to  the  romantic  in  her  biographies,  the  poet's  wives 
are  all  lovely,  angelic  beings ;  she  is  not  sufficiently  severe  on 
many  of  the  authors  themselves.  Her  criticisms  are  not  always 
sufficiently  particular,  nor  are  her  extracts  always  long  enough 
to  cause  the  poet*s  style  to  be  properly  understood ;  with  these 
slight  defects,  we  think  this  book  which  is  written  with 
ease  and  grace,  to  be  very  entertaining  and  instructive. 


Art.  IX— the    ADULT   AKD   YOUNG   OP   THE 

POOR-HOUSE. 

Irid  Jfasie  Land  SeUlemenUy  versus  Emigration  and  Pore.ign 
WUd  Land  SeMements.  Specially  addressed  io  the  Poor 
Law  Guardians  of  Ireland.  By  James  Hayes,  C.E. 
Dublin:  W.B.Kelly.  1858. 

Forty  years  ago  Sir  Walter  Scott  wrote — *'  The  time  will 
come  when  the  whole  land  will  be  hypothecated  to  the  poor, 
and  by  the  strangest  and  most  unexpected  of  revolutions,  the 
labourers  in  the  country  will  be  substantially  in  possession  of 
the  whole  rental  of  that  soil  in  which  participation  is  now  re- 
ftised  them." — And  now,  after  this  lapse  of  time,  we  find  that 
in  this  instance,  as  in  many  others,  Sir  Walter  was  truly  **  The 
Wizard  of  the  North.*'  The  whole  land  is  "hypothecated 
to  the  poor;"  the  whole  social  state  of  Ireland  is  altered,  and 
throagh  the  results  of  the  famine,  and  under  the  cruel  confis- 
cations of  the  Incumbered  Estates'  Court,  this  generation  has 
witnessed  '*  the  strangest  and  most  unexpected  of  revolutions,*' 
and  it  sees  the  labourers  and  paupers  of  the  country  "  in  poif- 
session  of  the  whole  rental  of  that  soil  in  which  participation 
was  refused  them."  In  the  old  days  of  potatoes  and  pigf^,  the 
pig  was  "  the  gintleman  that  paid  therint;**  things  are  now 
changed ;  the  rate-payer  is  the  pig,  who  not  alone  pays  the  rent 
of  the  poor-honse^butsupplies board  andclothinginto  the  bargain. 

That  the  poor  of  a  country  have  the  first  claim  upon  its  re- 
sources, none  will  deny ;  but  unfortunately,  in  Ireland,  it  is 
considered  a  matter  about  which  there  .can  be  no  question  or 
dispute,  that  because  a  man  or  a  woman  is  a  pauper,  he  or  she 
has  a  consequent  right  to  rot  out  life  in  idleness,  in  sloth,  and, 
too  often,  in  vice.  One  rarely  hears  the  term  Workhouse,  in 
Ireland ;  in  ordinary  conversation  the  Union  Mansion  is  inva- 
riably called  the  Foor-house,  and  with  great  propriety;  it 
is  certainly  a  house  for  the  poor,  a  house  at  which  boards  meet 
and  squabble,  occasionally  job,  and  sometimes  ''  cook  the 
elective  franchise  :"  but  it  is  not  a  house  in  which  steady,  use- 
ful, and  continuous  work  is  made  a  portion  of  the  every-day 
duty  of  the  lives  of  all  able-bodied,  or  healthy  inmates;  it  is 
not  a  house  in  which  self-dependence  and  self-respect  are  shown 
to  spring  from  honest  labor. 

46 
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Whence  ibis  awful  state  of  facts  arises,  is  one  of  those  qoes- 
tious  about  which  men  cannot  agree.  Some  attribute  it  to 
the  red  tape  of  the  Poor  Law  CoannissiouerB'  office ,  others 
will  have  it  that  all  the  evils  spring  from  the  grasping  avarice 
of  the  ex-officio  guardians  ;  others  proclaim  that  no  matter 
whence  the  mischiefs  have  tbeir  orif^in,  all  are  perpetuated  and 
increased,  through  the  stupidity,  stolidity  and  penny  wise  schemes 
of  the  elected  guardians.  That  all  those  who  may  be  considered 
accountable  for  the  evils  of  our  Poor  Law  system  should  be 
somewhat  unwilling  to  accept  the  responsibility  of  being  the 
authors  of  these  abuses,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  Who  would 
acknowledge  himself  the  supporter  of  a  system  which  results  iu 
crowding  our  streets  with  prostitutes,  the  Lock  wards  of  our  hos- 
pitals with  patients,  our  police  offices  with  rogues,  our  Convict 
gaols  with  prisoners,  our  colonies  with  worthless,  because  idle, 
and  ignorant,  and  unskilled  labour ;  a  system  which  trains  the 
poor- house-reared  child  to  consider  that  house  as  his  home,  be- 
cause it  destroys  energy  and  self-reliance,  by  a  permitted  idle- 
ness, producing  in  time,  a  torpor  of  every  worthy  faculty  of 
mind  and  body. 

But,  it  is  often  asked,  what  can  we  do  with  them  ?  To 
this  our  answer  always  is,  do  not  teach  them  that  emigration 
is  the  object  of  life ;  do  not  let  them  fancy  that  all  the  people 
of  Ireland,  not  guardians  or  poorhouse  officials,  are  born  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  going  to  America — teach  them  that  we 
must  all  labor,  wherever  we  may  be — in  a  word,  keep  them 
at  home  and  work  them. 

Mr.  Hayes,  whose  valuable  pamphlet  we  have  placed  at 
the  head  of  this  paper,  is  a  man  evidently  able  to  observe  and 
reason  for  himself.  He  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  a  genuine  and 
thorough  Irishman,  and  being  neither  a  bucolic  ex-officio,  nor 
a  skipping  agent,  he  has  been  able  to  convince  himself  that 
emigration  is  not  so  good  a  thing  for  our  labouring  population 
as  useful  employment  at  home  here  in  Ireland;  and  in  proving 
this  somewhat  unfashionable  doctrine  he  gives  to  the  nationalist 
and  to  the  capitalist  one  of  the  most  useful  and  instructive 
cssajs  it  has  been  our  good  fortune  to  read  for  many  a  day. 

Mr.  Hayes  addresses  his  pamphlet  to  the  Poor  Lav 
Guardians  of  Ireland,  and  we  shall  here  endeavour  to  condense 
his  arguments.  He  laments  the  decline  of  the  small  farm 
system  which  once  prevailed  in  this  country,  and  he  writes  :— 

**  Nothing,  as   I  apprehend,  can  be  more  unreanonable  or  more 
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mjiit  than  to  expect  to  find  in  k  country  like  ours—- differing  so 
remarkably  from  £ngland  in  eaaential  characteristics — equal  results 
from  a  given  system  ;  and  those  who  advocate  the  adoption  of  that 
peculiar  Rnglish  practice^  must  do  so  in  complete  ignorance  of  the 
cDoditions  of  tlie  two  countries,  forgetting  that  what  may  be  bene- 
feial  to  the  one,  might  prove  fatal  to  the  other. 

Ei^laQd — a  peculiarly  manufacturing  country  with  numerous 
Gtics  and  towne^  actively  ei^pMped  in  some  branch  or  other  of  in- 
dustrial art  maoufaetares,  capable  of  absorbing  the  labour  of  the 
raral  immigration— cannot  feel  immediatebf  the  evil  results  arising 
out  of  the  syotem  "  which  has  oeopled  cities  at  the  expense  of  viU 
lages."  But  can  this  be  said  or  Ireland  ?  On  the  contrary,  ours 
b»ig  essentially  an  agricultural  country,  the  rural  population, 
driven  into  the  eities  and  towns,  only  beeome  a  source  of  trouble,  and 
evsBtuaUy  a  burthen ;  for  as  we  possess  no  manufactures  of  any  ex- 
tent, and  have  no  prospect  of  acquiring  them,  while  watched  by  the 
jealous  eye  of  £ngland ;  so  our  civic  districts  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  afibrd  any  expansion  of  their  present  limited  powers  of  employing 
labour. 

In  truth  it  may  be  inserted  that  the  more  the  consolidation  of 
farms  takes  place,  the  worse  off  the  towns  become ;  for  not  only  will 
they  have  to  bear  a  disproportionate  share  of  taxation,  but  they  must 
also  endure  a  ooosiderable  loss  o£  business,  since  no  person  can  rea- 
aonably  maintain  that  the  custom  of  the  family  of  a  farmer,  occupying 
500  acres,  will  be  an  equivalent  to  that  of  fifty  families,  each  holding 
ten  acre  farms. 

You  cannot  be  insensible  to  the  fact  that  the  population  of  Ire- 
land, instead  of  increasing,  is  still  decreasing,  that  the  deaths  and 
enigration  considerably  exceed  the  births,  and  that  the  estimated 
toc2  loss  of  population  from  1841  to  1857  is  nearly  3,000,000  ;  so 
that  our  population  in  place  of  beins  over  9,000,000  in  1851,  was 
actually  found  to  be  only  6,552,885  1  Is  it  not  then  our  duty  to  en- 
deavour by  some  means  to  check  this  immense  stream  of  emigration 
which  draws  our  country  of  the  best  of  her  population  ? 

I  find  that  in  the  year  1861,  the  sura  of  X21,075  was  contributed 
by  seventy-nine  Unions  of  Ireland,  for  the  purpose  of  sending  to  the 
colonies  and  to  the  United  States  of  America  some  4,386  emigrants ; 
how  mmch  more  money  nnce  or  before  that  year  may  have  been 
devoted  to  the  same  object,  I  am  not  at  present  in  a  position  to  say  ; 
bat  no  doubt  a  very  considierable  sum  has  been  sent  out  of  the  count- 
ry ia  this  way,  by  the  seTcral  Unions  which  you  represent ;  and  it 
appears  to  me  that  such  naeans  of  affording  reUef  to  the  rate-payers 
does  not  redound  to  the  permanent  advantage  of  the  country.  I 
conceive  that,  at  best,  you  only  resort  to  such  a  system  as  a  traobient 
sad  wretched  expedient,  and  that  emigration  manifestly  does  not 
prevoit  pauperbm.*' 

With  the  absorption  of  the  small  fiarms  came  the  epoch  of 
wholesale  emigratioD,  or  as  it  a&ed  to  be  oalled,  the  Irish 
Exodus.    Befernng  to  this  subject,  Mr.  Hayes  writes  : — 

"  We  have  now  arrived  at  a  point  when  it  becomes  a  serious  duty 
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to  discountenance  any  extensive  system  of  emigration ;  for  emiprration 
both  forced  and  voluntary,  has  been  too  extensive  of  late  years  not  to 
have  been  prejudicial  to  the  true  interests  of  the  country. 

In   the   81 X  years  from   1851    to  1857)  the  emigration  from  JrUh 
ports  amounted   to  938,395   persons,  giving  an  average  of  156,399 
a-year  ;  and  if  we  assume  the  very  moderate  averacire  sum  of  £6  to 
each  emigrant  for  passage  money  and  expenses,  we  shall  find  that  no 
less  than  X5,630,770  have  been  abstracted  from  this  country  in  those 
six  yc.'irii — a  capital  more  than  equivalent  to  one  fourth  of  the  grots 
amount  produced  by  the  snles  in  the  Incumbered  Estates'  Court  during 
the  entire  eight  years  of  its  existence  ;  and,  according  to  the  calcula- 
tions uf  the  Commissioner  of  Valuation,  an  amount  equal  to  one  half 
thf  total  expense  of  reclaiming  and  bringing  into  a  state  of  cultivatiou 
2,755,0(^0  acres  of  the  waste  land  of  Ireland,  which,  in  a  reclaimed 
state,  and  parcelled  out  into  10  acre  allotments,  would  suffice  to  sus* 
tain   in   comfort  375,500  families,  or  about   1,877,500   souls.      It 
certainly   does  appear    singularly    anomalous   that  a    country    6o 
favoured  by  nature,  both  in  fertility  of  soil  and  in  the  temperature 
of  \wr  climate — that  a  country  possessing  such  vast  resources,  and 
admittedly  requiring  all  the  capital  and  energy  of  her  population  to 
develop  them,  should  be  annually  casting  away  such  a  vast  amount  of 
her  wealth  and  industry  to  enrich  other  countries  to  the  manifest  in- 
jury of  herself.     There  is  something  monstrous  and  unnatural  in 
such  a  state  of  things,  even  admitting  that  emigration,  under  certain 
circumstances,  is  a  wholesome  and  natural  result,  and  this  no  one  can 
deny  ;  because  it  is  an  admitted  law  of  natare,  that  capital,  whether 
it  be  monetary,  mental,  or  corporeal,  will  always  find  room  for  itself, 
and  people  who  emigrate  voluntary  only  obey  this  law  in  taking  their 
capital  to  the  best  market.     Tet  no  country  can  be  reasonably  said 
to  be  necessitated  to  resort  to  a  system  of  encouraging  the  forced 
emigration  of  the  people  until  the  soil  has  reached  its  maximum 
state  of  cultivation,  and  found  insufiicient  for  the  support  of  its  in- 
habitants :    for,   undoubtedly,  land   diflfers  essentially   from  other 
elements  of  production  in  the  economic  sense,  being  limited  both  in 
quantity  and  productiveness,  but  assuredly  this  is  not  the  present 
condition  of  Ireland,  although  we  are  familiar  with  the  fact,  that 
extraordinary  efforts  have  been  made  of  late  years  to   superinduce 
emigration,  and  to  drive  into  foreign  lands  that  able  and  willinj? 
labour  which  is  evervwhere  the  real  source  of  wealthy  and  which  h 
more  especially  needed  for  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  our 
own  native  land  ;  and  we  are  forced  to  enquire  why  it  is  so — why, 
amidst  the  many  philanthropic  schemes  which  have  been  propounded 
from  time  to  time,  by  able  and  patriotic  men,  no  practical  eifort  has 
ever  been  devised  with  the  view  to  encourage  the  people  to  locate 
upon  the  waste  lands  of  this  country,  rather  than  saner  them  to  seek 
settlements  upon   the  wild  lands  of  a  foreign  country,  under  such 
fearful  disadvantages.* 

•  See  in  Irisb  Qoarteblt  Rbvibw,  No.  XIV.,  a  paper  by 
the  late  John  O'Connell,  entitled  ''Emigration,  Bmigraots,  and 
Emigrant  Ships.'* — Eo. 
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Now,  it  ia  a  well-known  fact  that  almost  every  county  in  Ireland 
eontains  some  thousands  of  acres  of  land,  which  lie  at  present  waste 
sad  unproductive — useless,  as  well  to  the  proprietors  as  to  the  count- 
ry.   According  to  a  competent  authority.  Sir  ttichard  J.  Griffith, 
bitter  known  as  Mr.  Qriffitb*  Commissioner  of  Valuation  (who  for 
the  la5t  half  century  has  occupied  a  distinguished  position  in    the 
Ciril  Service  of  Ireland),  there  are  altogetlier  6,290,000  acres  of 
land  in  Ireland,  out  of 'which  1,425,000  acres,  it  is  estimated,  might 
bp  advantageously  reclaimed,  so  as  to  produce  both  cereal  and  green 
crops;  and  2,330,000  acres  more  might  be  drained  for  meadow, 
sod  pasture  for  sheep ;  and  doubtless,  if  owned  and   occupied  by 
in  iDdnstrious  class  of  small  farmers,  much  even  of  the  latter  could 
be  made  available  for  cultivation.      Let  us  assume,  however,   that 
there  are  in  round  numbers  3,500,000  acres   of  unoccupied  waste 
Isod,  which  admit  of  being  rendered   productive.     Here  then  we 
have— in  a  country  where  land  is  the  raw  material  for  which  compe- 
titioD  has  actually  extended  to  such  a  dreadful  pitch,  that   fearful 
crimes  are   perpetrated  in  consequence,  and  thousands  of  people, 
Dnable  to  get  land,  are  obliged  to  seek   refuge  either  in  the  poor- 
boate,  or  on  board  the  emigrant  ship  .here  we  have  an   unoccupied 
territory,  which  if  reclaimed  would  be  capable  of  sustaining  in  com- 
fort a  population  of  more  than  1,500,000.     It  is  not  then  surprising 
that  the  Devon  Commissioners,   in  reference  to  this  part  of  their 
inquiry,  should  remark,  '*  when  the  immense  importance  of  bringing 
iato  a  productive  state  6,000,000  acres,  now  lying  waste,  is  consider- 
ird,  it  cannot  but  be  a  subject  of  regret  and  of  surprise  that  no  greater 
progress  in  this  undertaking  has  as  yet  been  made.*'     Even  so  it  is ; 
and  yet  for  all  that  it  baa  been  gravely  argued  that  Ireland  is  over 
popalated,  and  that  nothing  can  so  materially  benefit  the  country  as 
tbe  consolidation  of  farms  and  the  emigration  of  the 'people.     •         * 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  question  of  the  reclamation  of 
viste  iaoda  had  been  attentively  considered  in  the  old  parliament  of 
Ireland,  at  a  time — and  this  is  peculiarly  notable — when  the  country 
was  comparatively  thinly  populated,  and  when  it  might  be  supposed 
the  same  necessity  did  not  exist  as  in  the  present  day  to  render  this 
a  matter  of  so  much  consequence  to  the  legislature  ;  yet  we  find  that 
the  Irish  Parliament  had,  for  many  years,  been  called  upon  to  enter- 
taio  this  question,  and  so  important  was  it  deemed  at  that  period  that 
se\'eral  bilb  were  passed  on  this  subject.  The  first  measure  of  the 
kiod,  **  an  act  to  encourage  the  improvement  of  barren  and  waste 
laofls  and  bogs,  and  planting  of  timber,  trees,  and  orchards."  was 
passed  in  1731,  and  from  that  time  down  to  1793  there  was  a  constant 
succession  of  bills,  introduced  by  members  of  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons,  having  reference  to  this  matter  ;  some  by  eminent  .states- 
men,  such  as  Fortescue,  Flood,  G rattan,  and  Hobart.  Did  the 
limit  of  this  pamphlet  admit,  1  should  here  refer  more  at  length  to 
the  details  of  some  of  those  measures  ;  however,  I  must  content  my- 
self by  referring  the  reader  to  the  Irish  statutes  themselves.  Neither 
csQ  the  fact  be  altogether  disregarded,  that  under  the  authority  of  the 
British  Government,  a  commission  was  appointed,  so  far  back  as 
1^^,  to  report  upon  the  practicability  of  reclaiming  the  waste  lands 
of  Irelaod.  Several  emint^nt  sceintific  men  were  engaged  upon  this 
inquiry,  amongst  them  the  present  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Works 
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and  Commissioner  of  Valuation.  The  important  resnlts  of  their 
labours  are  to  be  found  in  the  Bog  Commissioners'  Reports,  a  most 
interesting,  and  in  many  respects,  valuable  work  for  future  relereoce. 
However,  beyond  the  mere  reporting  to  parliament,  it  does  not 
appear,  as  regards  the  reclamation  of  waste  lands,  that  ever  anything 
was  done  from  that  day  to  this— the  usual  termination  of  all  Boyal 
Commissions  relating  to  Ireland. 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  that  I  should  here  enter  into  any 
minute  details  to  show  the  practicability  of  cultivating  these  wastes  ; 
for  happily  theoretic  speculation  has  long  since  gives  way  to  success*' 
ful  practical  experience,  and  I  shall  quote  from  the  evidence  contained 
in  the  Land  Commission  Report*,  before  mentioned,  to  show  that 
even  a»  a  mere  speculation,  with  the  sole  view  of  increasing  a  land- 
lord's rental,  the  reclamation  of  waste  lands  has,  in  almost  every  in- 
stance, been  attended  with  peculiar  success.  "  It  is  in  evidence," 
said  the  Commissioners,  "  that  by  an  expense  of  somewhat  about  £7 
per  acre,  land,  in  the  County  Sligo,  has  been  reclaimed  and  rendered 
worth  a  rent  of  £1  lOs,  an  acre  ;'*and  in  the  County  Weetm^ath,  land 
that,  according  to  the  proprietor,  Mr.  Fetherston  H.  was  formerly 
fit  for  nothing  but  snipe  shooting,  has  been  reclaimed  and  rendered 
worth  £[  an  acre,  at  an  expense  of  £6.  In  Clare  and  Gal  way  where 
the  reclaiming  and  cropping  cost  from  £9  5s,  to  £lO  2s. ,  the  first 
year's  crop  realised  from  J^  \0s,  to  £11  6«.  8tL  per  acre.  In  the 
Queen's  County,  where  Mr.  Stewart  Trench  carried  on  extensive 
operations  in  reclaiming  mountain  wastes,  in  some  instances  at 
elevations  of  1,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  land,  which  in  its 
unreclaimed  state  was  not  worth  2«.  Qd,  per  acre,  reclaimed  was  worth 
£2  per  acre ;  the  cost  of  reclaiming  and  cropping  of  which  did  not 
amount  to  more  than  £8  per  acre,  while  the  value  of  the  first  year's 
produce  was  £12  \0s,  per  acre,  thereby  fully  clearing  all  expense  of 
reclamation  the  iirst  year.  ^  Again  on  toe  estate  of  Sir  Charles  Styles 
in  the  County  Donegal,  where  small  allotments  of  unreclaimed  land 
were  made  to  tenants  on  leases  of  twenty-one  years,  with  free  terms, 
varying  from  three  to  seven  years,  conditional  upon  reclaiming  an 
acre  each  year,  building  farm-house  and  offices,  and  making  proper 
fences,  all  in  accordance  with  certain  prescribed  regulations — these 
tenants  were  found  to  have  cleared  all  expenses  in  three  years,  and 
to  have  made  a  net  profit  of  £1  I2s.  9d.  per  acre,  even  under  circnm- 
staoces  which,  in  many  respects,  would  appear  unfavourable. 

I  might  add  numerous  instances  of  successful  reclamation  of  waste 
lands  in  Ireland  of  late  years,  but  it  is  needless  to  accumulate  oases, 
for  few  persons  in  the  present  day  will  doubt  the  practicability  of 
such  undertakings.  One  thing,  however,  must  be  siud,  that  for  the 
greater  part,  these  reclamations  have  been  carried  on  by  capitalists, 
or  by  improving  tenants  aided  by  encouraging  landlords ;  but  many 
instances  there  have  been  throughout  the  country,  where  a  labourer 
of  the  poorest  class,  with  no  other  capital  to  commence  with  than 
his  own  labour,  for  the  consideration  ofgettingapatch  of  land  rent 
free,  for  a  term  of  three  years,  would  effectually  reclaim  such  land, 
and  then,  at  the  expiration  of  the  term,  would  undertake  a  similar 
contract ;  from  whence  it  must  be  inferred,  that,  even  under  the  most 
discouraging  and  least  remunerative  circumstances  that  can  well  be 
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immiaed,  some  profit  can  be  gained  by  such  an  undertaking.     No 
(foam  the  share  of  profit  coming  to  the  unfortunate  labourer,  io  this 
ease,  miut  be  small  mdee«l9  and  this  consideration  leads  to  the  con* 
chaoo>  that  the  Irii»h  peasant  will  undergo  the  severest  toil  where 
oij  ^r  prospect  of  reward  is  offered.    Now  the  result  of  these  in^ 
qoiries  prove  that  we  have  in  Ireland  over  3,500,000  acres  of  waste 
aod  unprofitable  laad,  and  that  the  reclamation  of  this  immense  waste 
CM  be  effected  at   a  cost  of  about  £10,000,000,  and  that  this  land 
vbeD  reclaimed    would  be   capable  of  supporting  a  population  of 
2,00(M)OO.     Hero  is  a  large  basis  for  philanthropic  patriotism  to  work 
opoD.    If  ve  take  the  authority  of  Colonel  Kobinson,  the  manager  of 
tbe  Waste  Lands*  Improvement  Society  of  Ireland,  in  his  evidence 
before  the  Land  Uommission,  when  he  said :  "  we  find  that  a  man 
CIA  reclaim  one  acre  hi okself  annually,  and  when  he  has  several  child- 
ren he  can  reclaim  from  one  and  a-half  to  two  acres  annually.     An 
indutrtoiis  tenant,  poesessed  of  j^O  capital,  taking  a  ten  acre  moun- 
tain &rm  of  reclaimable  land,  can,  with  his  family,  reclaim  the  whole 
ia seven  years."     Aod.  another  equally  reliable  authority,  Mr.  Trench, 
iben  asked*  before  the  same  Commission,  whether  he  cooiiidered  that 
the  reclamation  of  waste  lands  would  pay  capitalists,  said :  '*  were 
esdi  tenant  oolj  ^iven  a  house  or  hovel  to  live  in  for  a  few  years, 
time,  for  two  or  three  acres,  some  guano  or  other  portable  manure  to 
assist  in  raising  a  present  provision  of  potatoes,  and  were  care  taken 
at  first  not  to  preaa  him  with  too  heavy  a  rent,  I  am  convinced,  in  a 
£iw  jearsy  any  induatrious  man  would  rapidly  become  comparatively 
eomfortable  in  his  circumstances,  and  an  estate  so  managed  would 
amply  repay  the  care  and  capital  bestowed  upon  it.*' 

The  Devon  Commission  also  reported,  in  reference  to  the  recla* 
mstion  of  waate  lands,  **  that  a  g^eat  public  beoent  would  be  attained, 
ia  increased  employment  for  labourers,  in  the  prc^essive  extension 
of  productive  land,  and  in  the  opportunity  thereby  afforded  for  the 
location  of  industrious  families." 

Haviug  thus  shewn  what  could  be  doue  in  the  way  of 
reclamationy  Mr.  Hayes  then  proceeds  to  develop  his  scheme^ 
and  states  the  cost  of  reclaiming  land  in  Ireland,  and  compares 
that  cost  with  the  expense  of  reclamation  in  Canada.  He 
writes : — 

I  have  said  that  the  waste  lands  of  a  country,  of  right,  belong  to 
the  state,  but  as  this  principle  is  not  recognised  in  the  case  of  the 
waste  lands  of  Ireland,  I  propose  that  they  should  be  converted  into 
estates  for  the  po^r  by  a  simple  process,  whereby  the  Poor  Law 
Oommissioners  of  Ireland  will  become  the  agents  or  purchasers  in 
trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  who  shall  become  actual  occupiers 
and  owners  of  the  land  under  certain  terms  and  conditions.     At  pre- 
sent under  the  Act  11  and  12  Vic,  cap  25,  the  Poor  Law  Comrais* 
sioiiers,  on  receipt  of  a  memorial  from  a  majority  of  a  Board  of 
Guardians,  are  empowered  to  hire  or  purchase  a  quantity  of  land, 
not  exceeding  twenty-five  statute  acres,  for  the  instruction  of  child- 
ren m  workhonses  in  an  improved  system  of  agriculture,  and  the 
majority  of  the  Unions  in  Ireland  have  availed  themselves  of  this 
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privilege,  and  if  permitted,  no  doubt  would  gladlj  extend  the  appli- 
cation of  the  principle.  I  mention  this  circumstance  merely  to  show 
that  there  is  no  new  principle  involved  in  the  purchase  of  land,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Unions,  by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners ;  but  I 
contend  for  an  extension  of  this  principle,  whereby  a  direct  benefit 
will  accrue  to  the  rate-payers  of  Ireland  by  the  immediate  conver- 
sion of  a  large  class  of  persons,  who  are  on  the  point  of  becoming  a 
burthen  upon  the  Unions,  into  a  class  of  small  farmers  and  proprie- 
tors contributing  to  the  welfare  of  the  country. 

Without  entering  into  minute  details  it  may  suffice  if  I  indicate 
the  principal  outlines  of  a  measure,  which  I  submit  would  effect  the 
object  here  proposed,  thus : 

1.  Poor  Law  Commissioners  to  be  Commissioners  under  this  act. 

2.  Waste  lands  to  be  treated  as  encumber(><d  property,  and  to  be 
made  saleable  by  legislative  enactment. 

3.  Commissioners  to  be  empowered  to  raise  money  by  way  of  loans 
for  the  purchase  of  waste  lands. 

4.  The  requisition  of  a  majority  of  any  Board  or  Boards  of  Guar- 
dians shall  be  sufficient  iegal  authority  to  oblige  Commissioners  to 
treat  for  the  purchase  of  waste  lands. 

5.  Boards  of  Quardians  of  several  Unions  may  tmite  together  and 
form  a  board  or  committee  of  management  of  the  waste  lands. 

6.  Boards  of  management  to  appoint  surveyors  and  agriculturists 
to  superintend  the  construction  of  roads,  bridges,  canals,  &c. ;  the 
laying  out  of  allotments,  and  the  direction  and  proper  disposition  of 
reclaiming  operations  to  be  carried  on  hereafter  by  settlers. 

7.  Pauper  labour,  where  practicable,  to  be  applied  to  the  con- 
struction of  works  deemed  necessary  for  facilitating  settlements. 

8.  Allotments  to  be  made  in  convenient  sections  as  regards  com- 
munication with  public  roads  ;  and  no  holding  to  be  of  less  size  than 
5  statute  acres,  nor  to  exceed  30  statute  acres. 

9.  Applicants  for  waste  land  allotments  to  be  first  recommended 
by  the  representatives  of  electoral  divisions  where  applicant  shall  re- 
side ;  having  obtained  which  recommendation,  applicant  sshall  tender 
a  formal  requisition  to  be  laid  before  the  Board  of  Management. 

10.  Qualifications  of  applicants — to  be  defined  strictly  as  persons 
who  have  followed  agricultural  pursuits  as  a  means  of  living,  to  be 
eighteen  years  of  age,  and  not  to  be  actual  paupers  receiving  Union 
relief. 

11.  Applicants  for  allotments,  although  they  may  at  the  time  of 
making  application  be  in  the  occupation  of  land,  shall  not  be  actual 
holders  of  land  elsewhere  when  entering  upon  the  occupation  of 
waste  land  allotments. 

12.  Settlers  on  waste  lands  to  build  a  house  of  a  certain  class,  to 
reclaim  one  acre  of  land  yearly,  and  to  reside  permanently  upon  al- 
lotments, and  to  be  subject  for  a  certain  period  to  the  instructions 
of  officers  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Management. 

13.  Allotments  to  be  sold  according  to  a  valuation  which  shall 
have  been  made  previous  to  occupation,  and  which  shall  be  sufficient 
to  cover  all  expenses  of  original  purchase  with  interest,  of  primary 
operations,  and  of  management,  evenly  applotted.  Payments,  in 
ten  yearly  instalments,  which,  when  completed,  shall  entitle  settler 
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to  receive  a  deed  of  conTeyance,  executed  by  the  Coroniissi oners,  and 
tlis  deed  shall  have  the  force  of  a  complete  parliamentary  title  to 
his  lot. 

14.  Board  of  Management  to  be  empowered  to  aid  settlers  with 
Mding  materials  and  seeds  by  way  of  loans. 

15.  Settlers  shall  receive  contract  card,  proroisinff  deed  of  con- 
mance  of  allotment  on  conditions  and  terms  therein  specified,  on 
the  back  of  which  card  all  payments  on  account  of  land  and  of  loans 
ibai\  be  duly  marked. 

16.  Settlers  not  to  subdivide  or  dispose  of  allotments  while  any 
claim  diall  be  pending,  without  sanction  of  Board  of  Management, 
uoder  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  title. 

Such  are  the  imperfect  outlines  of  a  measure  which,  I  believe, 
might  effect  the  proposed  object— without  involving  any  infringe- 
mentupon  the  rights  of  individuals— without  introducing  a  principle 
that  is  not  to  be  found  already  in  operation  either  at  home  or  in  our 
colonies— -which  might,  without  any  inconvenience,  be  engrafted  on 
the  present  Poor  Law  Act ;  and  which,  I  have  no  doubt,  would 
have  the  effect  of  creating  a  large  class  of  industrious  small  farmers 
enjoying  a  moderate  share  of  prosperity,  of  fostering  habits  of  order 
asd  selCreliance  amongst  the  people,  of  decreasing  crime  and  pauper- 
ism, and,  therefore,  of  adding  to  the  peace,  securitv,  and  welfare  of 
the  country.  Of  course  much  consideration  should  necessarily  be 
gifcn  to  the  details  of  such  a  measure,  to  render  it  effective ;  but,  I 
am  fully  convinced  that  never  before  was  there  a  more  opportune 
time,  or  a  more  urgent  necessity,  calling  upon  us  to  attempt  some 
measure  of  this  kind. 

It  is  true  that  a  measure  of  the  nature  proposed  cannot  be  realised 
without  encountering  the  violent  landlord  opposition,  usual  in  the 
ease  of  every  project  for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  This,  of  course, 
«e  must  miJce  up  our  minds  to  meet  as  best  we  may ;  for  it  is  a 
lamentable  fact,  that  this  powerful  class  invariably  act  as  if  the  in- 
terests of  the  people  were  inimical  to  their  own ;  ever  forgetful  of 
the  obvious  truth,  that  no  country  can  prosper  where  the  masses  are 
steeped  in  poverty  and  wretchedness*.  Then,  the  hostility  of  others 
most  be  anticipated  too,  because  of  the  novelty  of  the  scheme,  and 
the  utter  impossibility  of  perpetrating  thereby  anything  in  the  shape 
of  a  job.  But  I  have  little  doubt  that  all  such  narrow  and  selfish 
prejudices,  if  resolutely  encountered,  can  be  easily  disarmed  or  over- 
thrown. 

The  experience  acquired  by  the  last  few  years  only  goes  to  prove 
the  utter  failure  of  emigration  as  a  means  of  improving  this  country  ; 
for  the  masses  of  the  people  are  as  wretched  now  as  ever.  The 
Toang,  enterprising,  and  industrious,  the  ablebodied  and  intelligent 
are  leaving  us  ;  whilst  the  old,  infirm,  poor,  and  helpless  stay  behmd. 
Population  is  still  decreasing,  small  farms  are  rapidly  disappearing, 
and  with  them  an  industrious  population.  Consolidation  follows, 
ibeep  and  cattle  take  the  place  of  men,  whilst  no  adequate  progress 
in  developing  the  industrial  resources  of  the  country  is  apparent. 

Independent  of  the  consideration  of  the  immense  loss  of  its  able  and 
industrious  population,  it  must  be  taken  into  account  also,  that  Ire- 
land suffers  a  tremendous  drain  of  capital  by  emigration.  I  estimate 
that  no  less  a  sum  than  £600,000  is  annually  abstracted  out  of  this 
countr;  by  this  process  alone. 
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As  I  bare,  in  a  precedtng  part,  entered  into  the  queittoii  of  the 
actual  cost  (derived  from  ▼arious  souroea)  of  peciaiming  Irish  waste 
lands  under  a  variety  of  conditions,  so  I  propose  to  investigate,  by 
way  of  oomparison^  the  isesiis  and  amount •«£  capital  (I'^ur)  requi- 
site to  bring  Into  a  rude  state  of  ouhivatioD  similar  quantities  of  the 
wild  lands  of  America. 

It  is  well  known  that  wild  lands  are  of  two  kinds,  **  wood,"  or 
*^  bush  landy"  and  **  prairie  land."  The  latter  is  principally  to  be 
had  in  the  western  States  ;  and  all  the  government  lands  there  are 
sold  for  cash,  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar,  twenty-five  cents  to  one  dollar, 
fifty  cents,  per  acre,  or  from  5s.  to  68.  (sterling)  per  aore^  and  in  sec- 
tions of  640  acres,  and  half  and  quarter  sections,  tibe  least  quantity 
obtainable  being  160  acres.  Therefore,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  order 
to  get  government  land  in  the  states,  a  man  will  necessarily  repuire 
to  have  some  capital  in  hands ;  for  be  it  understood,  this  w  alto- 
gether a  cash  transaction.  There  is,  however,  a  speoiee  of  **  middle- 
men"— speculators  and  land  companies,  large  capitalists— -who  buy 
up  the  government  lands.  These  afterwards  dispose  of  tbem  to 
settlers  at  increased  rates,  varying  from  five  dollars  or  thirty  dollars 
per  acre,  according  to  location,  and  on  credit  terms,  ranging  from 
four  to  five  years,  with  interest.  But*  the  conditions  whtoh  these 
land  jobbers  generally  enforce,  as  to  fencing  and  bringing  into  a 
state  of  cultivation  a  certain  stipulated  quantity  of  land,  render  it 
necessary  that  a  settler  obtaining  land,  even  in  this  manner,  should 
possess  a  small  capital  to  begin  with,  and  the  amount  of  course  will 
be  proportionate  to  the  price  he  has  to  pay,  and  the  extent  of  his 
land. 

Supposingi  however,  that  a  man  were  able  to  get  a  prairie  lot  of 
about  forty  acres ;  this  would  be  a  very  small  lot,  and  generally 
speaking,  small  lots  fetch  higher  rates  than  large  ones  ;  but  let  us 
assume  that  he  is  enabled  to  get  such  a  lot ;  for  instance,  in  the  State 
of  Illinois,  say  at  ten  dollars  an  acre,  and  five  years  to  pay  for  it  in 
full.  In  the  first  pl.oe  before  he  could  receive  his  contract  for  a 
deed  of  conveyance,  there  would  be  two  years'  interest  to  pay,  say 
at  three  per  cent,  making  about  5/.  sterling.  He  has  also  to  build 
some  sort  of  habitation  for  himself,  and  from  the  fact  that  timber  is 
rather  expensive  in  the  prairie,  this  will  absorb  a  con»derable  portion 
of  thfr  settler's  ready  money.  Then  he  is  obliged  to  break  up  and 
fenoe  in  at  least  ane-tenih  of  the  lands  purchased ;  this  will  involve 
an  additional  cash  outlay ;  and  assuming  that  he  can  hire  cattle  and 
the  necessary  means  of  breaking  up  the  prairie,  the  cost  of  bringing 
land  of  this  kind  into  a  rude  state  of  cultivation  will  be  about  21.  lOs. 
or  3/.  an  acre,  exclusive  of  purchase  money.  Tiiese  estimates  show 
that  it  is  idle  for  a  settler  to  embark  in  such  au  undertaking  with  a 
less  capital  than  40/.  at  the  very  lowest 

Let  us  now  take  the  other  class  of  wild  land.  I  shall  take  for 
illustration  the  most  favourably  circumstanced  case  of  "  buahpland** 
in  upper  Canada. 

In  a  remote,  wild,  country  in  Canada  West,  called  the  Ottows, 
there  is  now  a  vast  territory  in  process  of  free  settlement,  and  great 
efforts  are  being  made  by  government  agents  to  attract  settlers  into 
this  region  ;  in  fact,  at  present,  this  district  absorbs  the  principal 
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fut  o£  the  emigration  to  CftOftda,  aad  tbe  chief  reason  for  this  may 
be  odd  to  be  on  accouat  of  the  fiurourable  and  easily  complied  with 
nature  of  the  goverameiit  regalation8»  which  merely  stipulate  that 
the  settler  should  hoild  a  house  of  oertaia  dimensions,  clear  a  certain 
iBmber  of  acres^  and  personally  occupy  the  land.  Any  person  over 
eigfateeo  years  of  age  can  have  a  hundred  acres  of  this  wild  land 
free  **  for  ever»"  soQeet  only  to  the  above  conditions. 

Tbcee  terma  are  nat  only  liberal  on  the  part  of  the  government, 
bat  extremely  favourable  to  the  rapid  developement  and  future  pro- 
mss  of  tbe  se  tlemeat.  However,  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  even 
b«re  a  p^*8oo  without  capital  can  possibly  avail  himself  of  the  op- 
prrtanitj  of  obtaining  a  free  grant  of  land.  The  government  agent:} 
thessselvea  admit  that  a  man  toking  up  a  location  here  should  possess 
a  capital  of  something  like  30/.  to  begpin  with,  so  that  a  poor  person 
leeving  Ireland  without  the  necessary  capital,  on  arriving  at  the 
settlement,  would  not  be  in  a  position  to  put  in  a  claim  for  a  free  al- 
lotment. 

The  dearii^  and  bringing  into  a  state  of  cultivation  an  acre  of 
wood-land  in  Uanada,  ia  no  trifling  work.      It  bas  been  estimatedt 
however,  that  a  first*rate  axe-man  can  fell  and  chop  the  trees,  on  an 
acre  of  boah  land»  in  about  nine  days  ;  but  it  must  be  remarked  that 
a  ''green-horn,"  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  the  axe,  would  take 
ahnost  as  long  clearing  an  acre,  as  an  old  pioneer,  in  these  regions, 
would  be  in  dlearing  ten  acres,  so  that,  in  reality,  the  above  estimate 
^lie»  only  to  skilled  labour.    Let  ust  however,  suppose  that  nine 
men,  reeeiving  the  ordinary  wages  of  a  lumbering  district,  are  em- 
ployed on  thia  operation  ;  the  next  business  is  to  pile  up  the  logs,  so 
as  to  have  them  all  burned  at  once ;  this  will  require  ten  men  and 
two  vokcTof  oxen.      The  next  operation  is  to  set  the  whole  on  fire, 
which,  after  all,  is  not  so  easy  a  matter  as  might  be  supposed.    To 
tte  that  no  half  burnt  logs  remain  to  encumber  the  ground,  and  that 
all  are  eonaumed  to  ashes,  requires  considerable  attention  ;  and  to 
have  thia  performed  effectually  it  will  be  necessary  to  employ  four 
men,  and  a  yoke  of  oxen  in  order  to  draw  the  unbumt  and  incum- 
bent logs  into  fresh  piles  to  be  burned  over  again,  or  if  not  to  remove 
them  out  of  the  way.    This  finishes  the  business  of  clearing  an  acre 
of  wood-land,  the  severest  work  a  man  can  be  employed  at ;   but  let 
it  not  be  ima^ned  that  an  acre  of  soil  is  thereby  brought  into  a  state 
fit  for  immediate  cultivation,     it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  all  the 
stumps  and  roots  still  remain,  and  that  consequently,  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  ground  is  thereby  unavailable  for  cultivation ;   to  this 
must  be  added  the  irregpilarities  of  surface,  representing  creeks  and 
poods  of  stagnant  surface  w^ter,   which  interfere  with  cultivation 
oQtil  effectually  removed  by  drainage.      All  this  portion  of  the  area, 
which  on  an  average  may  be  estimated  at  about  thirty  per  cent,  of 
the  whole,  for  the  first  five  years   must  be  considered   waste  and 
unprofitable.      From  thenceforth  until  the  stumps  and  roots  are 
thoroughly   cleared,   which  probably  will  not  be  for  a  generation, 
there  will  be  a  permanent  waste  of  fifteen  to  twenty- five  per  cent,  of 
tbe  whole  area,  ht  all   times   presenting  obstacles   and  impediments 
ID  tbe  way  of  the  plough  and  harrow.     So  that  my  estimate,  although 
treating  nominally  of  an  acre  of  cleared  ground,  does  not  in  reality 
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afford  an  absolute  available  surface  for  cultivation  of  more  tban  tiro 
roods,  thirty- two  perches,  eicluitive  of  that  to  be  occupied  by  a  fence. 

The  feuce  is  also  to  be  noted  as  an  element  of  cost,  inasmuch  as, 
where  trespass  is  to  be  (guarded  against*  it  is  actually  in  importance 
secondary  only  to  clearing.  But  as  it  is  not  a  general  practice  to 
enclose  se  smidl  an  area  as  an  acre,  and  as  the  numbers  of  ruls  re- 
quisite for  fencing  will  be  proportionatoly  greater  where  a  given  area 
is  subdivided*  than  where  the  whole  is  in  one  enclosure,  so  it  may 
not  be  correct  to  base  our  calculations  upon  so  small  a  sub*division 
as  that  of  an  acre.  We  shall  therefore  take  a  larger  range,  and  assi- 
milate the  expense  per  acre.  Now  4704  rails  will  fence  twenty  acres ; 
so  that  this  would  be  at  the  rate  of  235  rails  per  acre;  the  splitting 
and  building  up  of  which  into  a  fence  may  be  taken  as  the  work  of 
four  men.     This  will  close  the  undertaking. 

Now  if  we  sum  up  the  actual  money  cost  of  this  entire  process  of 
reclamation,  exclusive  of  any  other  charge  (such  as,  for  the  erection 
of  a  log  house,  &c.),  and  take  the  current  rate  of  wages  of  men  at 
one  dollar*  and  the  hire  of  oxen  at  two  dollars  per  day,  it  will  be 
found*  that  the  ciearing  of  an  acre  of  **  bush  land**  in  Canada  will  cost 
on  an  average  about  £6  12s. ;  *  and  be  it  remembered  that  the  acre 
will  be  minus  one  rood,  eight  perches  of  land  available  for  cultivation. 
1  have  before  shown  that  prairie  land,  every  perch  of  which  will  be 
available  for  a  corn  (Indian)  crop,  will  only  cost  from  £2  to  £3. 
The  cost  of  reclaiming  our  own  "  waste  lands*'  ranges  from  4C5  to  £7 
sterling.  In  the  first  case  the  sum  mentioned  will  be  the  absolute 
cost,  the  land  being  a  free  grant ;  whereas  in  the  second  case,  the 
purchase  money  must  be  added,  which  will  leave  the  cost  from  £4  to 
£5  per  acre ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  Irish  waste  lands  talking  the 
valuation  of  the  crown  lands  of  Kingwilliamstown  as  approximately 
correct  data,  the  actual  reclamation  and  purchase  would  cost  from 
£5  10s.  to  X7  per  acre.  Or  if  we  struck  an  average  according  to  a 
still  lower  calculation,  the  respective  values  might  stand  thus:— 


CluaiflcatioB  of  Laadt. 

CostofrecU- 
matlon. 

Purchase  in  fe« 

ATers^  Vtlne. 
per  Acre  in  fee 

1.  Canadian  Bush  Land 

2.  United    States    Prairie 

Land 

3.  Irish  Waste  Land 

£     s.      d. 

6    0    0 

2  10    0 
6    0    0 

£      8.      d. 

0     0     0 

2     0     0 
0   10     0 

£     •.      d. 

6    0    0 

4  10    0 
6  10    0 

It  is  known,  that  much  of  the  waste  lands  of  Ireland  have  been 
successfully  brought  into  a  state  of  cultivation  by  enterpnzing  land- 
lords and  public  companies,  whose  operations  are  recorded.  There 
is  another  class  of  persons,  however,  of  whose  operations  and  practice 


*  There  are  some  land  companies  in  Canada,  I  believe,  who  under* 
take  to  "  fell**  the  trees  on  land  purchased  of  thera  at  about  half  that 
amount ;  this  is,  however,  anything  but  **  clearing,**  and  a  more 
expensive  mode  after  all  than  the  one  I  have  dealt  with. 
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in  tbe  reclaroatioD  of  waste  land,  we  have  no  precise  information 
bejond  the  following  simple  facts.  A  poor  labourer,  obtaining  a 
free  allotment  of  waste  land  for  a  few  years,  not  exceeding  three 
fears,  stimulated  to  exertion  and  industry  by  the  consciousness  of 
Whi^  permitted  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  hard  toil,  succeeds  in  effec- 
tually reclaiming  a  patch  of  such  land,  without  any  other  capital  than 
his  labour  In  all  probability,  the  poor  labourer's  share  of  the  profits 
arising  out  of  his  own  industry  and  enterprise,  was,  in  this  instance, 
comparatively  small.  Still  the  inference  cannot  be  overlooked,  that 
an  individual,  under  such  circumstances,  would  invariably  seek  and 
accept  a  renewal  of  the  contract  for  another  allotment,  under  pre* 
elsely  nmilar  terms ;  and  the  probability  is  that  the  modus  operandi 
of  the  poor  peasant  was  less  expensive  than  that  of  the  landlord.  I 
haTe  myself  witnessed,  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  a  very  sharp  compe- 
tition, among  a  class  of  poor  labourers,  for  a  patch  of  cut  away  bog 
which  the  proprietor  advertised  to  be  reclaimed,  on  the  conditions  of 
a  three  years'  freehold.  The  successful  candidate,  forced  by  the 
competition,  agreed  to  g^ve  up  a  certain  portion  reclaimed  at  the  end 
of  the  second  year,  on  the  understanding  of  getting  a  preference  to 
another  similar  allotment  on  the  completion  of  his  first  contract. 
Both  instances  are  probably  not  unfrequent  throughout  the  country  ; 
and  no  evidence,  I  think,  can  be  more  conclusive  as  to  the  practica* 
lulity  of  reclaiming  waste  land  than  this.  Can  it  then  be  doubted, 
that,  if  a  poor  man  obtained  a  few  acres  of  waste  land,  and  had  the 
privilege  of  buying  it  out  at  its  unreclaimed  value  on  easy  credit 
terms,  he  would  look  upon  himself  as  a  proud  and  happy  fellow  ? 

We  earnestly  recommend  .this  pamphlet  to  all  our  readers : 
it  contains  matter  of  the  deepest  importance,  and  is  made  valua- 
ble to  tbe  student  of  economic  science  by  some  verj  carefully 
prepared  tables.  Sir  Robert  Kane  shewed  long  ago,  in  times 
when  there  was  a  pnblic  spirit  in  Ireland,  and  before  the  pre- 
sent care-nothing  and  know-nothing  national  idiotcy  had  come 
upon  her,  what  the  general  industrial  resources  of  the  country 
are :  that  book  made  men  think  :  here  is  a  little  essay  which 
sboald  make  men  act,  and  act  through  that  greatest  of  all 
motive  powers — their  breeches'  pockets.  That  which  Mr. 
Hayes  shews  can  be  done,  O'Connell  worked  for,  wrote  for, 
spoke  for ;  it  has  been  urged  upon  the  nation  by  statesmen, 
by  political  economists,  and  by  men  of  science,  from  the  time 
of  tbe  fiev.  Samuel  Madden*  to  our  own;  and  what  was  thus 

*  If  the  Irish  peasantry  could  he  induced  to  act  on  the  co-operative 
principle  adopted  by  the  German  settlers  in  the  United  States,  it 
would  facilitate  the  work  of  reclamation  and  enable  them  to  econo- 
mise their  labour  and  means.  But  I  may  have  more  to  say  in  refer- 
ence to  this  branch  of  the  subject  on  some  future  occasion. 

t  See  memoir  of  *'  Bev.  Samuel  Madden"  in  Irish  Quarterly 
BiviBw,  No.  IX. ;  and  '*  The  Survey  of  Ireland,"  which  is  also 
a  Memoir  of  Sir  William  Petty,  in  No.  yi.-.£D. 
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arged  for  Ireland  is  prteisely  that  which  the  sharpest  and  most 
clear-headed  man  of  this  age,  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  is 
about  to  accomplish  in  his  own  State,  the  reclamation  of  the 
waste  lands  of  France. 

lu  the  Gon«enoement  of  this  paper  we  referred  to  the 
wretched  system  prevailing  in  the  Irish  Poor-houses,  which 
sends  out  upon  the  world  periodically,  hordes  of  untaught, 
untrained^  and  debased  *^  home-heathens."  If  we  were  to 
reprint  Swift's  Profxmalfor  Rmderin§  P^or  Ckildren  JBene/i- 
cial  Iiuiead  of  Burdensome  ;  if  we  were  to  present  a  copy  of 
it  to  every  elected  and  to  every  ex-officio  Guardian  in  Ireland ; 
if  we  were  to  dwell  in  conversation  with  the  Puor-Law 
Commissioners,  upon  the  delicacy  of  flavor  of  ''a  plump 
young  girl  of  fifteen  ;"  if  we  were  to  sav  to  the  South  Dublin 
Guardians,  **  supposing  that  1000  femilies  in  this  city  would 
be  constant  customers  for  infants'  flesh,  besides  others  wiio 
might  have  it  at  merry-meetingSj  particularly  at  weddings  and 
christenings,  I  conpnte  that  Dublin  would  take  off  annaally 
jibout  SOyOOO  carcasses ;  and  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  where 
probably  they  will  be  sold  somewhat  cheaper,  the  remaining 
thousands" — we  should  be  considered  mad-^-and  yet,  although 
the  Poor  Law  Guardians  will  not  fatten  their  youn^  paupers 
for  the  table,  although  they  will  not  sell  their  bodies  to  he 
eaten,  yet  they  rear  them  under  a  system  which  sends  them 
forth  upon  the  world  ready  for  sale,  in  soul  and  body,  to  the 
tempter ;  they  send  them  forth  without  one  principle  to  guide, 
without  one  thought  to  restrain  them,  they  are  truly 
"  The  dauntless  in&nts  never  scared  by  God,*' 
each  is  that  woful 

**  Child  of  misery  baptized  in  tears." 

This  subject  of  the  management  of  poor-house-reared  chil- 
dren has  now  become  of  vast  and  pressing  importance ;  they 
increase  the  cost  of  our  hospitals,  they  fill  our  gaols,  and  to 
punish  them  estimates  under  the  head  of  ^'  Justice  '^  in  the 
estimates  is  vastly  increased ;  whilst  owing  to  them  crime  does 
not  decrease  as  it  should,  and  criminal  reformation  is  almost 
hopeless  amongst  those  reared  in  the  poor-houses. 

I  could,''  said  a  poor-house  Chaplain  to  us  a  few  days  ago, 
recommend  nearly  all  the  girls  in  this  house  under  four- 
teen years  of  age.  After  that  age,  they  are  moved  amongst 
the  adults,  and  they  are  lost."  **  Our  boys,"  said  the  master 
of  a  poor-house  to  us,  "  are  good  boys  until  they  join  the 
adults,  aud  then  they  go  wrong.*'     *'The  worst  boys' I  ever 


tt 
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net  in  my  life/'  said  the  school  master  of  a  large  Convict 
PriaoD,  **  are  the  poor-faonse  boys :  they  are  addicted  to  every 
vice  you  can  conceive,  and  tiiey  have  no  idea  of  religion. 
They  bave  never  been  tanght  to  depend  on  themselves,  they 
We  had  no  inducement  to  work,  and  they  know  only  two 
phases  of  life^  that  of  the  poor-bouse  and  that  of  the  gaol/' 

Novr  tbese  opinions  all  go  to  prove,  and  to  prove  most 
dearlj^  tbat  the  ordinary  wonL-house  is  not  more  fitted  than 
the  ordinary  gaol  for  the  mimagement  and  care  of  jnvenaes ; 
they  prove  also,  and  prove  beyond  all  question,  that  a  poor- 
honse-reared  boy  or  girl  should  never  be  permitted  to  enter 
the  adult  bouse  until  he  or  she  shall  have  tried  honest  work  in 
the  world  without ;  and  this  result  can  only  be  secured  by 
special  establishments  for  the  reception  and  training  of  pauper 
diildren,  with  special  staffs^  and  not  under  the  sole  control  of 
the  Guardians. 

Oar  meaning  will  be,  perhaps,  best  elucidated  by  the  following 
heads  of  a  scheme  whi(^  has  been  approved  by  very  many 
Inshmen  of  ability  and  experience,  and  the  framer  of  this 
sebenie  is  eminently  qualified  to  make  it  perfect  and  elaborate. 
A  few  days  ago,  (we  are  writing  early  in  J  une),  Mr.  Macartney 
obtained  a  most  important  committee  of  inquiry,  the  results  of 
which  most  bear  directly  apon  this  scheme,  and  will  be,  if  we 
mistake  not,  fully  in  support  of  the  views  herein  expressed. 
The  achome  is  as  follows : — 

1. — ^That  the  Juvenile  Reformatorv  Bill  for  Ireland,  now 
passing  through  the  House  of  Commons  is  (perhaps  necessarily) 
so  confined  in  its  operations  as  to  leave,  a  large  portion  of  ju- 
venile delinquency  untouched. 

2. — ^That  in  England  where  the  Reformatory  Acts  have  a  far 
Bcwe  comprehensive  area  to  work  upon^it  has  been  found  neces- 
sary to  supplement  such  acts  with  an  Industrial  Schools'  Act, 
passed  last  session. 

3. — That  in  Ireland  for  similar  reasons  to  those  which  made 
it  expedient  to  confine  the  area  of  the  Reformatory  Bill,  ludus- 
tcial  Schools  are  inapplicable. 

4. — ^That  it  is  therefore  desirable  to  take  some  other  means 
for  preventing  juvenile  crime  in  Ireland. 

5. — That  the  best  means  to  effect  this  appears  to  be  to  im- 
prove the  training  of  the  **  juvenile  paupers,*'  who  are  for  the 
most  part  the  class  from  which  young  criminals  emanate. 
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6. — That  ill  order  to  succeed  in  such  improvement  it  will  be 
necessary  to  completely  sever  the  coiuiection  with  the  adult 
paupers,  and  the  work-houses  in  which  they  are  confined. 

7. — That  there  is  a  section  in  the  11th  and  12th  Vict., 
Cap  25,  giving  the  necessary  power  to  combine  unions  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  District  Pauper  Schools  for  juveniles  under 
15  years  of  age,  but  that  it  is  at  present  almost  inoperative. 

8. — That  there  are  good  grounds  for  supposing  that  on  due 
consideration  being  extended  to  this  subject  a  full  recognition 
would  be  given  to  the  moral  and  economical  advantages  wbicB 
would  accrue  through  the  operation  of  this  section. 

9. — That  in  England  the  salaries  of  the  school-masters, 
school-mistresses,  and  one  half  of  those  of  the  medical  officers 
are  paid  from  the  consolidated  fund,  amounting  to  considerably 
more  than  £100,000  per  annum. 

10. — That  in  addition  to  this  grant  in  aid  of  the  union  in 
England,  there  are  very  large  grants  from  the  committee  of 
council  of  education  given  to  aid  Beforqaatory  and  Industrial 
Schools  under  the  head  of  capitation  fees^  rent  of  land,  par- 
chasing  of  tools,  pupil  teachers*  allowances,  &c.,  and  an  allow- 
ance of  seven  shillings  per  head  is  paid  out  of  the  consolidated 
fund  for  the  support  of  juveniles  in  reformatories. 

11. — That  all  prisoners  convicted  by  jury  in  England  are 
maintained  at  the  cost  of  the  state. 

12.— That  the  grants  required  in  aid  of  the  proposed  Refor- 
matory Bill  for  Ireland,  will  be  small  in  consequence  of  its  li- 
mited area  of  operation. 

13. — That  it  is  on  the  above  grounds  fair  to  require  that 
Ireland  should  receive  from  the  consolidated  fund  the  amount 
of  the  salaries  of  the  instructors  of  the  Juvenile  Pauper  Schools, 
together  with  such  educational  grants  and  assistance  as  would 
be  received  by  Seformatory  and  Industrial  Schools,  for  which 
the  pauper  schools  are  the  substitute. 

14. — That  if  this  support  be  given  by  the  state  it  will  be  easily 
proved  to  the  boards  of  guardians,  that  under  good  manage- 
ment and  government  inspection  the  best  moral  and  economical 
results  will  follow  the  establishment  of  these  schools. 

15. — That  a  pari  of  such  good  management  will  be  the  in* 
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dvstrial  tnining  of  the  yomig  paupers,  it  is  evident  that  in  ad- 
dition to  a  redaction  of  expenditure,  a  deoiaud  for  their  labour 
will  be  a  conaequenoe  of  ita  being  skilled. 

16. — ^That  many  of  our  colonies  are  arrested  in  progress  for 
Vint  of  labour,  and  are  advancing  money  from  colonial  funds  to 
iaduce  emigration,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  therefore 
that  skilled  labour  in  the  unions  will  induce  the  colonists  to 
give  free  passages  from  time  to  time  to  the  young  inmates. 

This  scheme  requires  no  argument  or  explanaiioii  to  prove 
its  importance,  and  we  shall  not,  until  we  shall  have  tlie  report  of 
Mr.  Macartney's  committee  before  us,  offe|;  any  observations  in 
support  of  it.  There  are,  however,  facts  and  figures  in  our  pos- 
sesion sufficient  to  prove  not  alone  the  soundness  of  the 
scheme,  but  likewise  to  prove  the  right  of  the  country  to  claim 
bom  the  consolidated  fund  the  amount  necessary  to  give  it  full 
efficacy. 

We  may,  however,  state  that  the  Guardians  of  the  South 
Dublin  Union  have  indirectly  given  their  support  to  this  system 
here  advocated,  of  separating  the  young  paupers  from  the  old ; 
that  is,  they  have  agreed  to  send,  and  have  sent,  sixty  or 
seventy  of  the  girb  from*  the  Poor-house  to  a  large  house 
adjoining  the  convent  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  in  Baggot-street, 
where  they  are  paid  for  at  the  same  rate  as  a  pauper  costs  in 
the  Union  House,  the  sisters  taking  the  whole  management,  in 
fact  making  the  house  of  reception  for  these  girls  an  Auxiliary 
Poor-house. 

When  the  sisters  thus  consented  to  take  the  charge  of  these 
giila  they  made  only  two  stipulations.  One,  that  Catholics 
only  should  be  sent ;  the  other,  that  they  should  not  be  obliged 
to  take  any  girl  known  to  have  ever  been  a  prostitute.  But  here 
the  good  sense  of  the  Guardians  failed,  and  instead  of  holding 
out  to  the  girls  a  transmission  to  the  Baggot-street  house  as  a 
reward  for  good  conduct,  they  actually  refused  to  send  any  but 
the  very  worst  class ;  and,  accordingly,  the  establishment  was 
opened  with  about  as  bad  a  lot  as  it  was  ever  our  misfortune 
to  inspect.  They  were  ignorant  and  untaught ;  they  had  no 
sense  of  decency  or  self-respect;  they  had  nearly  all  been 
reared  in  the  Poor-house,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  feared 
neither  God  nor  man ;  many  of  them  had  been  in  gaol  three 
or  four  times  for  work-house  offences;  and  yet,  by  judicious, 
careful,  kind  management,  and  through  the  agency  of  that 
wonderful  thing,  individualization,  these  poor  creatures  are 
47 
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now  in  a  fair  way  of  becoming  useful,  honest,  hardworking 
women.* 

It  has  by  some  persons  been  objected  that  this  institution  at 
Baggot-street  is  an  encouragement  to  Popery ;  and  there  are 
many  persons,  guardians  too,  who  would  rather  keep  these 
girls  in  the  Union  House,  with  all  its  horrid  sin,  and  corrup- 
tion of  soul  and  body,  than  send  them  to  Baggot-street. 

This,  to  English  readers,  will  appear  strange.  Let  them, 
however,  remember  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  of 
Ireland  are  Catholic;  let  them,  remembering  this,  read  the 
following  report  of  a  Meeting,  taken  from  a  Conservative 
Dublin  paper,  Sawiflers^B  News-LeUer,  of  Friday,  June  18tb, 
1858,  and  they  will  be,  perhaps,  able  to  comprehend  the 
hatred  of  Popery  animus  to  which  we  have  referred  : — 

DUBLIN  PROTESTANT  ASSOCIATION. 

''  A  meeting  of  this  body  was  held  last  evening  in  the  Booms, 
83,  Middle  Abbey-street,  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  a  petition 
against  the  bill  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr. 
Sergeant  Deasy  and  Mr.  Bagwell,  on  the  question  of  Refor- 
matory Schools. 

"  The  Rev.  S.  G.  Potter  in  the  Chair. 
"  Mr.  John  Martin,T.C.,  moved  the  adoption  of  the  following 
petition,  which  was  seconded   by  Mr.  W.  R.  Furlong,  and 
unanimously  adopted: — 'That    your  petitioners    have  read, 
with  considerable  alarm,  a  bill  brought  into  your  honorable 
house  by  the  learned  members  for  the  County  of  Cork  and 
Borough  of  Clonmel,  (Mr.  Sergeant  Deasy  and  Mr.  Bagwell), 
entitled  "a  Bill  to  Promote  and  Regulate  Reformatory  Schools 
for  Juvenile  Offenders  in  Ireland."     That  your  petitioners  are 
fully  convinced  tliat  should  the  said   bill  be  passed  into  law, 
the   "  Relornmtory  Schools"  contemplated  by  its  provisions 
would    become   mere  depots   of    proselytism  to   the  Roman 


*  The  sister  who  bad  the  chief  care  of  these  girls  was  what  is 
called  "  Received"  by  the  order,  but  not  "  Professed,"  that  is,  she 
had  not  taken  the  final  vows.  About  the  middle  of  June  she  was  to 
take  these  vows,  and  was,  as  is  the  custom,  going  into  "  Retreat"  for 
a  week.  The  day  before  the  Retreat  commenced  the  girls  remarked 
that  she  looked  very  anxious,  and  they  asked  her  why  she  seemed 
sad.  She  replied  that  she  should  not  see  them  during  the  next  seven 
days,  and  feared  that  in  her  absence  they  might  give  the  other  sisters 
trouble.  They  all  replied,  "  Oh  I  never  fear  ;  we*ll  be  good  for  the 
week,"— and  they  kept  their  words  most  faithfully. 
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Catholic  religioDy  and  narseries  for  propagating  the  peculiar 
doctrines  of  that  system— doctrines  which  yoar  petitioners 
ooDscientionsly  believe  to  be  opposed  to  the  well  being  of  the 
British  state — subversive  of  true  lojaltj  to  the  British  crown^ 
aod  ruinous  to  the  souls  of  men.    That  your  petitioners  most 
respectfully  submit  to  your  honorable  house  that  the  clauses 
of  said  bill,  whereby  it  is  sought  to  invest  grand  juries  and 
toiro  councils  with  legal  power  to  present  a  sum  or  sums  of 
money,  and  to  raise  the  same  off  counties  and  boroughs  in 
Ireland   for  the  maintenance  and  support  of  said  schools, 
involve  principles  of  injustice  and  iniquity  calculated  to  create 
discontent  and  dissatisfaction  in  the^  minds  of  the  Protestants 
of  Ireland  generally,  inasmuch  as  crime  of  e^eiy  description 
koown  to  the  law,  as  well  amongst  the  juvenile  as  the  adult 
population,  attaches  itself  to  the  Boman  Catholic  creed,  and 
that  therefore  it  appears  unjust  and  impolitic  to  invest  the  said 
grind  juries  and  town  councils  with  power  by  law  to  levy  a 
new  tax  off  the  Protestants  of  the  country,  for  the  purposes 
contemplated  by  the  said  bill.    That,  independently  of  the 
comparative  amount  of  crime  perpetrated  by  Boman  Catholics 
and  Protestants,  independently  of  the  injustice  of  coercing 
Protestants  to  pay  for  the  spread  of  evil  arising  from  an 
erroneous  and  disloyal  system  against  which  they  protest,  your 
petitioners  object  to  the  provisions  of  the  said  bill  on  the 
principle  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  pure  and  undefiled 
Cliristianity,  and  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  British  constitu- 
tion for  the  State  to  grant  one  single  penny  towards  the 
sustainment  and  support,  in  any  form,  of  a  system  of  religion, 
sworn  by  the  highest  in  the  realm  to  be  anti-Scriptural  and 
pernicious  in  its  nature ;  and  therefore  your  petitioners  most 
humbly  pray  that  your  honorable  house  may  be  pleased  to 
reject  the  said  bill,  and  refuse  to  grant  any  sum  or  sums  of 
money  for  any  alleged  education  or  reformatory  purpose  what- 
»}ever,  except  where  the  former  is  based  upon  principles  derived 
from  the  Word  of  God,  and  the  latter  sought  to  be  effected  by 
means  consistent  with  the  principles  of  Christianity,  as  estab- 
lished by  law,  and  your  petitioners  will  ever  pray. 

**  '  Signed  by  authority,  in  name  and  on  behalf  of  the 
Meeting, 

"  •  SAMUEL  GEOBGE  POITER,  Clk.,  Chairman/ 

"  After  the  usual  preliminaries  the  proceedings  terminated, 
and  the  petition  was  ordered  to  be  transmitted  to  Mr.  Grogau, 
M^.,  for  presentation  to  the  house/' 
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Now,  ]iere  we  have  a  rampant,  virulent,  conservative  Town 
Gonncillor,  and  a  clergyman  of  the  Established  Church,  talking 
the  most  absurd  fanaticism,  and  the  most  sublimated  nonsense. 
They  say  nothing  at  all  about  the  Reformatory  Principle ;  they 
say  nothing  about  the  necessity  for  £eformatories ;  but  th^y 
object  that  Protestants  shonld  be  taxed  to  reform  Catholic 
juvenile  criminals.  They  forget^  however,  that  Protestants 
would  be  taxed  to  support  these  Catholic  juveniles  in  the 
poor-honse  firsts  then  in  the  gaol,  then  through  the  gaol,  by 
the  gaol,  and  from  the  gaol,  in  its  associations,  up  to,  or  down 
to,  the  convict  prison.  In  all  these  epochs  of  life  and  phases 
of  crime  they  must  be  supported  as  Catholics,  taught  as  Catho- 
lics, trained  as  Catholics,  so  that,  viewed  in  any  light  Mr. 
Martin  and  his  Beverend  friend  mav  please,  the  Beformatory 
Schools*  Bill  of  Sergeant  Deasy  and  of  Mr.  Bagwell  does  not 
make  Protestagts  pay  more  towards  Popery,  but  rather  less 
than  they  pay  now,  and  have  paid  for  years. 

We  do  not  consider  this  paper  as  either  an  essay  or  a  dis- 
quisition ;  our  only  object  in  its  whole  course  was  to  supply 
matter  for  thought  to  those  who  feel  an  interest — and  who 
does  not  P — in  thb  adult  and  toung  of  the  pooa-uouss. 


Art.  X.-THE  CHARGE  AND  ITS  REFUTATION. 

PAPER  SECOND. 

1.  Fint  and  Second  Reports  of  the  Boyal  Commisnoners  of  the 

Pairiotie  Fund,  Presented  by  command  of  Her  Majesty. 

2.  Two  letters  to  Lord  St,  Leonards  on  the  Management  of  the 

Patriotic  Fund  and  on  the  Second  Report  of  the  Royal 
Commissioners,  By  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Cullen.  Dublin  : 
James  Duffy,  Wellington-quay,  Publisher  to  his  Grace 
the  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

3.  Letter  of  the  Most  Reveretid  Dr.  Cullen^  on  the  Bankers  to 

which  the  children  of  Catholic  Soldiers  are  exposed  in  the 
Hibernian  and  other  Military  Schools,  James  Duffy, 
Wellington-quay,  Publisher  to  his  Grace  the  Catholic 
Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

Id  a  former  paper  we  examined  the  charges  preferred  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin  with  reference  to 
the  management  of  the  Patriotic  fund.  In  the  present  paper 
we  mean  to  deal  with  the  second  report  of  the  Commissioners, 
poblished  mainly  as  a  reply  to  His  Grace's  accusations.  We 
recur  to  this  subject  in  a  spiritof  fair  play.  We  have  laid  before 
oor  readers  the  grounds  upou  which  the  Archbishop  considered 
himself  justified  in  making  a  very  serious  charge  against  a 
pablic  body,  a  charge  which  if  true  is  calculated  to  check  the 
flow  of  national  benevolence  in  the  direction  of  similar  chari- 
ties by  undermining  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  the  public 
bodies  to  whom  their  management  may  be  intrusted,  and  which 
if  false  cannot  be  too  strongly  reprobated.  Is  it  not  meet  then 
that  we  should  now  present  our  readers  with  the  Commissioners' 
answer,  which  "verified/'  in  the  words  of  the  Report,  "by  the 
correspondence  in  the  appendix,'^  will  enable  them  to  form  an 
opinion  on  the  whole  case  ?  Would  it  not  be  most  unjust  to 
publish  the  accusation  and  withhold  the  defence,  to  exhibit  the 
charge  and  suppress  its  refutation  ?  We  shall  therefore  refer 
to  the  origin  of  this  commission,  the  period  of  which  the 
charges  were  first  made^  and  then  we  shall  consider  the  refu* 
tation  given  by  the  Report  of  February  last,  verified  by  the 
correspondence  in  the  appendix. 

Actuated  by  a  just  itense  of  the  sacred  rights  of  those  who 
48 
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fall  in  their  country's  service,  many  of  oar  fellow  subjects  re- 
solved with  generous  benevolence  to  contribute  ''towards  the 
succouring,  educating  and  relieving  those  who  by  the  loss  of 
their  husbands  and  parents  in  battle  or  by  death  on  active 
service  are  unable  to  maintain  or  to  support  themselves."  lu 
order  to  give  greater  efficacy  and  support  to  these  benevolent  in* 
tentions,  it  was  deemed  expedient  that  **  public  measures  should 
be  taken  for  the  safe  keeping  and  beneficial  application  of  the 
several  sums  subscribed  or  which  may  hereafter  be  subscribed 
for  the  aforesaid  purposes :  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
such  prompt  and  authentic  information  as  may  be  required  to 
aid  the  just  and  faithful  distribution  of  the  said  several  sums 
of  money  when  so  received/'  A  Royal  Commission  was  con- 
sidered best  adapted  for  the  attainment  of  these  objects.  Ac- 
cordingly a  Boyal  Commission  was  issued.  The  following 
extract  as  containing  the  names  of  the  commissioners,  defiuing 
tlieir  power,  and  limiting  their  authority,  will  be  sufficient  for 
our  present  purpose  :— 

*'  Now  know  ye,  that  we,  having  taken  Into  our  consideration  the 
pren)ises,and  being  earnestly  desirous,  in  lasting  memory  of  those  who 
have  faithfully  faUen  in  our  service,  to  encourage  the  loyal  and  hearty 
benevolence  of  our  loving  subjects,  which  may  hereafter  be  directed 
towards  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  soldiers,  sailors,  and  mariners 
of  our  forces,  who  may  now  or  hereafter  belBerving  abroad  in  our 
armies  and  fleets,  or  in  services  connected  with  our  present  hostili- 
ties and  for  other  the  several  purposes  herein  before  recited  or  men- 
tioned, and  reposing  great  trust  and  confidence  in  your  fidelity,  dis- 
cretion, and  integrity,  have  authorized  and  appointed,  and  do  by 
these  presents  authorize  and  appoint  you,  the  said  Prince  Albert, 
the  said  Buke  of  Newcastle,  the  said  Vuke  of  Wellington,  the  said 
Lord  Seymour,  the  said  Earl  of  Derby,  the  said  Earl  of  Aberdeen, 
the  said  Earl  of  Shaftesbury*  the  said  Earl  of  Hardwicke,  the  said 
Earl  of  Chichester,  the  said  Earl  Nelson,  the  said  Earl  Orey,  the 
said  Viscount  Palmerston,  the  said  Viscount  Combermere,  the  said 
Viscount  Hardinge,  the  said  Baron  Rokeby,  the  said  Baron  Colchester 
the  said  Baron  Pammure,  the  said  Baron  Seaton,  the  said  Baron  St. 
Leonards,  the  said  Baron  Bf^laui  the  said  Sidney  Herbert,  the  said 
James  Lindsay^  the  said  Sir  James  Bob^t  George  Graham,  the  said 
Henry  Thomas  Lowrey  Corry,  th^  said  Edward  EUice,  the  said 
Robert  Vernon  Smith,  the  said  Sir  John  Somerset  Pakington,  the 
said  Sir  Robert  Throckmorton,  the  said  Sir  William  Parker,  the 
said  Sir  Thomas  Byam  Martin,  the  said  Sir  John  Fox  Burgoyne, 
the  said  Sir  Hew  Dairy mple  Ross,  the  said  Lord  Mayor  of  our  city 
of  London,  the  said  Joseph  Hume,  the  said  Thomas  Baring,  the  said 
John  G el li brand  Hubbard,  the  said  John  Wilson  Patten,  the  said 
Samuel  Morton  Peto,  the  said  Edward  Burke  Roche,  the  saidnFohQ 
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Bill*  to  DuUce  fall  and  diligent  inqairj  into  the  best  mode  of  aiding 
(be  loyaltj  and  benevolence  of  our  loving  subjects,  and  of  ascertain- 
ing the  best  means  bj  which  the  gifts,  subscriptions  and  contributions 
of  oar  loving  subjects  can  be  best  mplied,  according  to  the  generous 
intentions  of  the  aonor  thereof,  and  from  time  to  time  to  apply  the 
same  as  jon,  our  Commissioners,  or  any  three  or  more  of  you,  shall 
think  fit  to  direct,  either  for  the  immediate  relief  of   such  special 
objseta  of  dertitatioo  aa  may  oome  within  the  meaning  and  purpose 
of  such  benevolence ;  or  for  any  of   the  purposes  aforesaid,  to  in- 
crease, extend  or  make  additions  to  any  of  our  royal,  or  other  chari- 
table institutions  already  founded  for  similar  purposes  within  our 
Virited  Kii^dom.     And  fUrther  to  apply,  or  to  order  and  direct  the 
ipplieation  of  all  such  moneys  in  such  manner  as  to  you  our   Com* 
missionersy  or  to  any  three  or  more  of  you,  shall  seem  fit  in  the  pre- 
mises ;    ao  that  vou  do  in  all  things  secure  the  most  impartial  and 
beneficent  distribution  of  all  such  sums  as  may  hereafter  and  from 
time  to  time  be  received  under  or  by  virtue  of  this  Our  Boyal  Oom« 
ion." 


It  might  be  objected  that  greater  regard  was  not  had  to  the 
rdarive  proportion  of  those  who  were  likely  to  be  applicants 
to  this  fond,  so  that  a  similar  proportion  might  have  entered 
into  the  composition  of  the  body  intrasted  with  its  disburs- 
tneot.  Mr.  rishboarne  in  his  *'  memorandum'^  admits  that 
one  third  of  the  army  is  composed  of  Boman  Catholics.  It 
is  probable  then  that  one  third  of  the  applicants  for  relief  were 
Koman  Catholics.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Hort  says  that  at  one  period 
be  had  in  bis  sole  charge  1,040  individuals,  widows  and  chil- 
dren, of  which  number  628  were  Roman  Catholics.  This 
would  seem  to  give  a  larger  proportion  ;  but  assuming  Capt. 
Rshboume's  estimate  as  correct  it  would  strike  ns  that  the 
(ktholic  contingent  ought  to  have  had  a  fuller  representation 
on  that  board  by  which  the  claims  of  Catholic  widows  and 
Catholic  children  were  to  be  decided  upon.  It  does  seem  to  us 
strange  that  of  forty  coinmissiouers  only  two  were  Catholics. 

Could  not  her  majesty's  advisers  discover  a  single  other  Ca- 
tholic gentlemen  nt  to  be  associated  with  the  Protestant 
members  of  the  commission.  Is  it  possible  that  we  have  sunk 
to  low  as  to  be  able  to  furnish  as  our  representatives  in  carry- 
ing out  this  noble  charity,  only  Sir  R.  Throckmorton,  Bart., 
and  John  Ball, Esq?  0)uld  there  not  be  found  one  more,  or 
was  there  something  likely  to  alarm  weak  nerves  in  the  mystic 
namber  Uree  ?  The  only  solution  of  the  difficulty  we  can  offer 
is  that  three  formed  a  quorum.  A  quorum  coula  hold  a  meet- 
ing, remonstrate,  protest,  report,  &c.  This  would  not  do^  so, 
jnst  for  the  appearance  of  the  thing,  two  Catholics  were  put  on. 
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Now  it  appears  to  us  to  be  a  point  of  the  most  Tital  impor- 
tnnce  that  in  any  body  on  which  powers  affecting  the  rights  of 
Catholics  are  conferred,  and  which  in  the  coarse  of  its  duties  may 
have  to  deal  with  subjects  peculiarly  in  their  nature  appertaining 
to  Catholic  doctrine  and  resulting  from  Catholic  discipline — 
the  Catholic  body  should  possess  such  an  influence  as  to  secure 
a  proper  attention  to  the  wants  and  wishes  of  their  co-religion- 
ists and  a  thorough  investigation  of  any  grievance  of  which 
they  may  complain,  so  that  the  former  may  not  be  defeated  by 
convenient  technicalities  and  the  latter  repressed  by  an  inso* 
lent  sneer. 

Never  perhaps  was  it  more  necessary  to  have  a  proper  influ- 
ence in  a  body  than  it  was  in  that  which  distributed  the  Pa- 
triotic Fund.  Had  there  been  a  fair  number  of  Catholics  in- 
cluded in  that  commision  much  of  the  ill  feeling  with  which 
the  acts  of  that  body  are  regarded  would  have  been  avoided  for 
the  circumstances  in  which  it  originated  would  in  all  probability 
never  have  occurred.  Without  any  impeachment  of  the  re- 
spectability of  those  gentlemen  who  formed  that  commission, 
we  do  say  that  they  know  nothing  about  the  Catholic  religion^ 
and  therefore  of  course  cannot  be  exj^ected  to  be  capable  of 
forming  an  opinion  on  the  necessity  of  pursuing  one  course  rather 
than  another^  or  adopting  one  view  of  a  case  in  preference  to 
another.  For  instance  in  the  matter  of  education,  Protestants 
cannot  conceive  why  it  is  that  Catholics  object  to  mixed  schools, 
and  other  topics  of  a  similar  character  are  also  unknown  to 
them ;  hence  the  necessity  of  having  a  sufficient  number  of 
Catholics  associated  in  carrying  out  any  work  in  which  their 
co-religionists  are  interested. 

But  as  it  is  too  late  to  mend  the  matter^  we  shall  speak  of 
the  Commissioners  as  they  are — "  Nothing  extenuate  nor  set 
down  aught  in  malice.*' 

The  appointment  of  Captain  Fishbourne  as  one  of  the  secre- 
taries, might  also  reasonably  be  complained  of.  In  bodies 
constituted  similarly  to  the  Patriotic  fund,  the  duty,  the  real 
work  of  the  body,  devolves  upon  the  secretaries  ;  they  receive 
communications  and  send  replies,  grant  or  refuse  applications, 
authorize  payments  to  certain  parties,  and  discharge  other 
most  important  functions.  Now,  it  appears  to  us  that  a 
loss  obnoxious  person  might  have  been  chosen  than  Fish- 
bourne.  Every  one  knows  that  liis  father  was  a  magis- 
trate of  Carlo w,  tliat  be  was  removed  from  the  bench  in 
conseqaeticc  of  a  petition  got   up  by  the  Uoman  Catholic 
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clergymen  of  that  town,  on  what  grounds  it  is  needless  to 
enquire.  Everyone  does  not  know  but  it  is  a  fact,  that  Fish- 
boarne  subscribes  to  the  "  Irish  Church  Missions  Society." 
People  are  generally  rather  anxious  to  ensure  the  success  of 
an  undertaking  which  they  are  so  innch  interested  as  to  give 
their  money.  Is  it  probable  then  that  a  person  desirous  for 
the  success  of  a  society,  which  has  for  i*s  object  the  extirpation 
of  "  Romanism,"  would  afford  every  facility  to  parents  desir- 
ous of  removing  children  from  the  schools  under  the  direction 
of  that  Society,  and  placing  them  in  establishments  in  which  are 
taught  those  principles,  which  it  is  his  desire  to  eradicate  ? 
Tacitus  tells  us  *•  that  the  sons  inherited  the  (quarrels  and 
friendships  of  their  fathers,  and  were  bound  to  carry  on  hostility 
until  the  original  cause  of  offence  was  wiped  out."  If  to  the 
original  cause  of  dispute  were  added  any  personal  impulse  as  a 
declaration  of  war  by  the  nation  of  the  offended  against  that 
of  the  offenders,  with  what  vindictiveness  would  not  the  former 
pursue  the  enemy.  Now  this  is  just  the  position  of  Fishbourne ; 
to  his  hereditary  grudge  is  added  the  inducement  of  the 
Missionary  Society.  We  cannot  now  help  these  things,  but  our 
readers  will  see  what  was  the  result.  The  duties  of  the  Com- 
missioners were  very  various,  their  power  extensive.  The 
object  for  the  attainment  of  which  they  were  associated,  was 
the  only  limit  to  their  authority.  We  need  not  enter  into  an 
analysis  of  what,  under  the  warrent  they  were  bound  to  do ;  it 
is  expressed  with  sufficient  clearness  in  the  above  quoted  ex- 
tract. The  only  point  to  which  we  shall  at  present  direct  our 
readers*  attention,  is  the  clause  by  which  the  Commissioners 
are  required  to  report  to  her  Majesty  "  all  and  every  of  tiie 
scTcral  proceedings  of  yourselves  had  by  virtue  of  these  pre- 
lents."    The  clause  is   in  the   following   words  : — 

"And  our  further  will  and  pleasure  is^  that  you  or  any  three  or 
more  of  tou,  when  and  so  often  as  need  or  occasion  shall  require,  so 
long  as  this  our  Commission  shall  continue  in  force,  do  report  to  ua 
in  writing,  under  your  hands  and  seals  respectively^  all  and  every  uf 
the  several  proceedings  of  yourselves  had  by  virtue  of  these  presents, 
together  with  such  other  matters,  if  any,  as  may  be  deserving  of 
our  Royal  consideration,  touching  or  concerning  the  premises." 

How  they  have  complied  with  this  part  of  their 
duties,  we  know  not,  but  if  the  report  which  the  public  was  per- 
mitted to  see  be    the  report    which   was  presented   to  her 
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Majesty,  we  must  say  that  we  do  not  think  that  "  all  and 
every  are  faithfully  related,  and  we  fear  that  those  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  who  signed  that  report,  had  very  little  regard 
for  truth.  If  the  appendix  be,  as  it  in  said  to  be,  a  verification 
of  the  Beport,  then  the  Report  proves  ''Or.  CuUen's^'  charges; 
if  the  appendix  is  not  intended  to  verify  the  Report,  then  the 
report,  as  far  as  relates  to  "  Dr.  CuUen's  "  charges,  is  a  tissue 
of  falsehood,  for  every  material  assertion,  in  denial  of  "  Dr. 
Cullen's^'  statements,  contained  in  the  report,  is  contradicted 
by  the  appendix.  This,  it  will  be  our  business  to  examine  and 
prove ;  but  before  taking  up  the  Charge  and  its  Refutation,  we 
must  be  permitted  to  refer  to  a  conversation  which  is  reported 
to  have  taken  place  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  April  last^  on  a 
motion  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  for  the  production  of  papers 
in  reference  to  the  management  of  the  Patriotic  fund.  The 
Duke  moved  an  address  to  her  majesty,  for — 1.  A  copy,  of 
correspondence  relating  to  the  case  oi  Mrs.  Rosina  Bennetand 
her  children.  2.  A  copy  of  the  minute,  with  date  when  passed, 
by  which  the  form  of  application,  appendix  14,  was  first 
adopted,  (this  is  the  form  signed  by  Mrs.  Norris,  acknow- 
ledging that  she  knew  the  teaching  of  the  Hampstead  school 
to  be  Protestant.)  8.  A  copy  of  a  minute,  by  which  pecuniary 
provisions  was  made  to  meet  the  case  of  those  Roman  Catholic 
mothers,  who  objected  to  sending  their  chUdren  to  mixed 
schools.  The  next,  which  we  give  in  full,  contains  the  real 
git  of  the  motion : — 

"  4  Return  of  all  puhlications  or  recommendations  to  the  com- 
missioners for  the  admis&ion  or  transfer  of  children  of  non-commit- 
sioned  officers  and  privates  to  any  schools  or  asylums,  or  for  placing 
such  children  under  charge  of  any  persons  other  than  their  mothers, 
with  date  when  such  application  was  received,  and  the  name  of  the 
person  who  made  it,  together  with  the  names,  regiments  and  religious 
persuasions  of  the  surviving  mothers ;  and  stating,  further,  the 
decisions  of  the  commissioners,  or  their  committee,  on  such  applica- 
tions, with  date  thereof;  and  date  at  which  each  child  was  placed  in 
or  transferred  to  any  such  school  or  asylum,  or  placed  under  aov 
such  temporary  guardian,  and  the  religious  teaching  used  in  such 
institution,  school  or  asylum,  or  the  religion  professed  by  such 
guardian." 

This  was  a  fair  challenge ;  it  amounted  to  this  :  **  I  have 
had  what  to  my  mind  seems  reasonable  ground  for  suspecting 
that  this  great  National  fund,  this  noble  charity  intended  for 
the  benefit  of  all,  has  been  perverted  to  the  destruction  of  some; 
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under  that  impression  I  have  made  certain  statements^  these 
fitatements  joa  in  your  report  deny.  I  now  call  upon  jou  to 
prodooe  your  proofs.      Archbishop  CuUeu  labours  under  a 
similar  impression  ;  I  may  say  a  large  portion  of  the  Bomau 
Catholic  subjects  of  this  empire  feel  very  grave  doubts  as  to 
the  impartial  administration  of  this  fund.     Produce  these  cor- 
respondences!  remove  the  misapprehensions  under  which  a 
Ui^  portion  of  the  public  labours,  and  thus  re-establish  that 
confidence  in  the  integrity  of  your  conduct,  upon  which  the 
efficiency  of  your  body,  and  that  of  other  bodies  to  whom  the 
management  of  similar  chanties  may  hereafter  be  entrusted, 
mainly  depend.'^    Was  there  anything  exacting  in  that  demand, 
aajthing  unreasonable  in  thus  affording  an  opportunity  to  the 
Commissioners  of  freeing  themselves  from  the  foul  iniputations 
under  which  they  lay,  and  still  continue  to  lie  ?     Had  it  not 
been  done,  what  an  outcry  would  there  not  have  been  raised ; 
and  when  the  demand  is  made  let  us  see  how  it  is  met.     It  is 
really  sickening,  nor  can  we  understand  how  men  with  a  spark 
of  honesty,  not  to  speak  of  honour,  con  go  on  canting  in  such 
an  absurd  and  humbugging  manner,  about  *'  public  object," 
'*  a  public  object."    Is  it  not  a  public  object  well  deserving 
attention  to  rescue  from  odium  honored  names  P  Is  it  not  well 
to  prove  that  a  public  body,  against  which  charges  of  mis* 
appropriation  have  been  brought,  supported  by  evidence  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  call  for  enquiry,  is  free  from  all  taint  of 
corruption  ?  Had  a  charge  of  a  similar  character  been  brought 
against  a  commercial  firm,  even  by  persons  who  had  no  direct 
present  interest  in  the  concern,    would  not  these  charges  be 
thoroughly  sifted,  every  means  adopted  to  prove  the  accusation 
false,  and  if  the  accused  were  innocent,  no  efforts  spared  to  drag 
the  slanderer  to  justice.     So  do  not  the  Commissioners  act : 
crouching  behind  the  barriers  of  form  and  public  advantage, 
they  seek  to  escape  from  the  just  animadversion   which  their 
conduct  has  deserved.     But  let  them  not  hope  thus  to  hide 
their  shame ;  time  will  show  forth,  more  and  more  each  day, 
the  wrong  they  have  done,  and  will  bring  with  it  their  punish- 
ment :  for  time  is  an  avenger.   Lord  Derby  is  reported  to  have 
said,  that  it  was  not  fair  to  ask  the  government  to  lay  on 
the  table  at  great  expense,  five  or  six  bulky  volumes,  in  regard 
to  what  had  not  occurred  in  a  government  office.    Our  answer 
IS :  the  Duke's  motion  was  for  an  address  to  her  Majesty,  pray- 
ing that  she  would  order  a  report  upon  the  subjects  mentioned, 
to  be  laid  on  the  table.     The  expense  of  such  a  report  would 
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be  defrayed  oat  of  the  Patriotic  fund,  and  would  cost  nothing 
to  the  country.  But  even  did  it^  we  can  assure  the  noble 
Earl  that  there  never  was  better  money  expended  than  the 
sum  which  might  be  requisite  to  allay  the  public  suspicion  and 
remove  the  public  distrust;  always  supposing  the  commissioners 
guiltless;  if  they  be  not,  it  is  better  to  leave  matters  as  they 
stand.  With  regard  to  Lord  St.  Leonard's  statements  we 
shall  merely  say,  that  his  observations  only  prove  that  he  talks 
a  great  deal  about  a  matter  in  regard  to  which  he  is  very  ill- 
informed.  The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  debate  on  the 
motion  was  the  tone  that  was  adopted  by  Lord  Camoys ;  we 
give  his  sentiments  in  full : — 

'*  Lord  Camoys  had  thought  it  possible  that  in  the  multitude  of 
cases  there  might  have  been  some  mistakes  made  in  sending  Roman 
Catholic  children  to  Protestant  schools ;  but  he  never  thought  they 
had  been  sent  with  a  view  to  proselytism.  He  felt  bound  now  to  say 
that  the  accusations  made  against  the  commissioners  had  been  com- 
pletely  and  satisfactorily  answered — (hear,  hear) — and  that  the  accu- 
sations of  proselytism  might  rather  have  come  from  the  other  side 
(hear,  hear).  It  appeared  that  in  one  of  the  cases  the  commissioners 
told  the  mother  that  the  child  would  be  brought  up  as  a  Protestant 
in  the  school  she  wished  it  to  be  sent  to,  and  that  she  had*  notwith- 
standing, persisted  in  her  desire." 

With  what  pleasure  the  lords  heard  this  statement  we  may 
gueas  by  the  applause  with  which  it  was  received — how  the 
hereditary  legislators  must  have  sneered  at  the  little-minded 
liberality  of  seU-sufficient  ignorance.  We  shall  not  criticize 
these  observations :  there  are  some  persons  beneath  contempt, we 
pity  and  forgive  them.  Let  us  however  see  whether  we  may  not 
be  able  to  furnish  a  more  plausible,  because  the  real  reason 
why  the  fourth  return  was  refused,  and  this  will  bring  us  to  our 
subject — "The  Charge  and  its  Refutation.''  It  will  be  in  the 
recollection  of  our  readers  that  in  the  former  paper  on  this 
subject  we  informed  them  how  exactly  matters  stood  when  bis 
Grace  published  his  letter  to  Lord  St.  Leonards.  We  shall  now 
briefly  state  the  two  questions  between  the  parties.  They  include 
the  others  :  with  regard  to  matters  of  detail  we  shall  in  the 
course  of  this  paper  take  notice  of  them,  but  we  think  an 
undue  prominence  has  been  given  to  them,  as  will  ever  be 
the  case  when  the  material  charges  cannot  be  met  and  denied. 
A  great  deal  of  capital  has  been  sought  to  be  made  out  of 
Hort's  case,  but  the  venom  of  that  sting  has  been  completely 
destroyed  by  the  straightforward  manner  in  which  "Dr.  CuUen ' 
has  acknowledged  his  mistake.     Had  the  Commissioners  but 
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balf  bis  Grace's  fairness,  it  is  not  a  report  like  the  present  we 
Tould  be  obliged  to  read.  It  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  this 
repoirt  tbat  when  the  Commissioners  undertake  any  tiling  they 
israriably  succeed  ;  if  they  answer  a  charge  they  refute  it, 
bot  if  the  Archbishop  reiterates  his  accusation,  it  appears  to 
the  Commissioners  that  "  his  attempts  to  substantiate  the 
charges  have  altogether  failed.''  This  reminds  us  of  that  in- 
geaious  method  of  playing  **  pitch  and  toss"  which  a  smart 
boy  endeavoored  to  introduce,  and  by  which  had  he  succeeded 
hi  establishing  his  system,  he  would  have  amassed  immense 
veahh  :  it  was  this,  '*  heads  I  win,  tails  you  lose/* 

The  two  great  questions  are,  first,  V  Was  there  proselytism, 
or  vas  such  a  line  of  conduct  pursued  as  would  lead  an  un- 
prejodiceH  person  to  entertain  a  suspicion  of  attempts  at  pro- 
selytism  ?'* 

Second,  *' Was  the  residue  fund  disposed  of  in  a  way  of  which 
Catholics  could  approve  ?*' 

The  first  charge  is,  "  that  Catholic  clergymen  in  Dublin 
tpplied   to  the  managers  of  the  fund  in  favor  of   the  wid- 
ows  and  orphans  of  soldiers  killed  in  the  Crimea ;   yet  as 
far  as  I  could  learn,  not  one  shilling  was  then  obtained  by 
such    application/'  The  Report  answers,  ''there  have  been 
only    two  such  applications    from    Dublin    and   both   have 
been  granted."     If  this  statement  be  as  true  as  the  one  by 
whidi  the  same  charge  is   answered  by  Fishbourne  we  can 
fully  estimate  its  value.    In  the  *'  memorandum"'  he  says  : 
**  Individual  applications  on  behalf  of   widows  have  been  it  is 
true  made  by  Soman  Catholic  clergymen,  and  have  invariably 
received  the  same  attention  as  those  made  by  others  (in  proof 
of  which  we  beg  to  refer  to  the  letter  of  Canon  Grimley  which 
was  allowed  to  remain  unanswered  from  the  25th  of  March,  to 
the  20tb  of  April,  the  interval  being  consumed  in  doing  the 
wrong  against  which  he  had  protested  and  when  an  answer 
did  come  it  was  couched  in  most  insolent  language.)  These  ap- 
plications are  filed  in  the  office,  and  if  any  proof  were  wanted 
of  the  impartiality  of  the  distribution  it  would  he  found  in 
the  fact  that  it  is  entirely  out  of   the  power  of   the  executive 
committee  to  distinguish   Protestants  from  Soman  Catholics 
unless  the  religion  be  supposed  from  the  position  of  the  gen- 
tleman attesting  the  widow's  applications  ;  but  no  record  of 
BQch  distinction  in  religion  or  country  is  kept  in  the  office/' 

If  the  applications  be  filed  surely  they  are  a  record.  Besides 
supposing  the  religion  not  distinctly  mentioned,  according  to 
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the  third  resolution  of  the  sub-Gommittee  on  "  receipts  and 
payments*'  the  application  should  be  aocompaDied  by  a  certifi- 
cate of  marriage  with  the  person  on  whose  death  the  found  her 
claim,  and  the  baptismal  certificate  of  the  child  or  children  on 
whose  behalf  application  may  be  made.  Now  these  woold  form 
a  pretty  sure  guide  of  the  religion  in  which  the  child  should 
be  brought  up. 

However  in  the  case  of  tiie  Kirleya  the  religion  is  stated  as 
Protestant. 

Thecharge  that  ''a  parson  was  always  employed  to  administer 
the  relief  under  the  commission'*  has  been  met  in  this  way. 
The  Beport  says  in  effect,  this  is  a  universal  declaration ;  if  we 
can  findf  a  single  instance  in  which  it  was  not  administered  we 
shall  be  in  a  position  to  contradict  Dr.  Cullen.  But  we  can 
go  farther  than  that,  for  there  are  many  cases  in  which  the 
staff  officer  of  pensioners  gave  this  reUef,  so  that  it  was  only 
sometimes  that  parsons  had  anything  to  do  vdth  it.  But  the 
Commissioners  go  farther  still  and  say  that  no  parson  was  em- 
ployed to  disburse  monies  in  Dublin*  In  the  next  sentence 
they  admit  that  Hort  did  act  for  them  for  six  weeks  or  so,  that 
however  we  would  not  mind  because  it  was  in  the  commencement 
of  their  duties.  But  if  afterwards,  and  when  they  were  in  fall 
work,  we  find  their  secretary  in  frequent  communieation  with  a 
''Parson/'  one  of  the  "Irish  Church  Missions  Society/'  about 
the  disbursementof  monies,  and  some  of  these  letters  of  so  confi- 
dential a  character  that  though  referred  to  thereisnocopyof  th^nin 
the  appendix,  we  confess  we  feel  some  hesitation  in  placing 
that  reliance  upon  the  report  which  a  public  document  should 
command.  We  may  as  well  at  once  dispose  of  the  sentence, 
''  no  parson  or  Protestant  clergymen  was  employed  by  the 
Patriotic  Fund  to  disburse  monies.  Payments  by  these  officers 
commenced,  and  have  been  as  early  as  practical  in  1855,  made 
uninterruptedly  and  in  Ireland  exclusively  by  them/'  There 
may  be  a  quibble  on  the  point  about  the  disbursement  of  monies. 
But  we  consider  that  it  is  quite  immaterial  whether  the  parson 
having  been  authorised,  give  money  to  applicants  or  lay  it  out 
for  their  benefit,  and  this  the  commissioners  cannot  deny,  so 
that  if  we  show  that  a  parson  was  authorised  to  apply  the 
money  of  the  Patriotic  Fund  to  anv  purpose  having  in  vievr 
any  one  of  the  objects  for  which  the  Royal  commission  was 
issued,  we  will  have  made  out  a  contradiction  to  one  of  tbe 
statements  made  in  Fiiilibonrne's '*  memorandum"  adopted  and 
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repeated  m  the  second  report.  We  find  the  foUoving  passage  in 
the  ''  extract  from  a  letter  from  £ev.  Wp.  Hare^  dated  Dublin^ 
12th  JqIj^  1856-7  (Sec.)  (By  the  way  we  did  not  before  ob- 
serve the  date  "12th  July."  Ominous,  very.  We  shall  find  by- 
aad-by  another  letter  dated  '« 5th  Nov,^)  but  to  proceed. 

"I  have  found  in  my  neighbourhood  a  person  named  Mias 
Shepherd  who  is  disposed  to  take  charge  of  tbeae  two  children 
P^'orris  and  Amott)  and  of  any  other  whom  wb  may  wish  to 
entrost  to  ber^)  *  ♦  #  ♦  « 

"There  ia  another  chMto\}edu!posedo/i{\3  he  a  sack-em  up  ?) 
and  1  am  aUo  requested  to  ask  whether  you  will  authorize  me 
to  place  in  the  tiame  house  with  Maryanne  Norris  her  little 
brother  a  child  of  about  ^  yeitrs  of  age^  (mark  this."*^  *  * 
"Misa  Shepherd's  terms  are  for  two  children  £14  a-year  each. 
This  is  I  believe  more  than  you  usually  give,  (he  knows  all 
about  it,)  but  if  you  cannot  deviate  from  your  rule  I  will 
undertake,  if  required,  to  procure  SJ%  a-year  for  each.  For 
three  Miaa  Shepherd  would  require  £14  a-year  for  the  two  first, 
and  £1£  for  the  third ;  should  there  be  four  children  she  will 
lake  them  all  at  the  same  rate,  viz.  £\%  a-year,  (noble-hearted 
creature,}  the  number  enabling  her  to  make  this  reduction. 
May  I  beg  of  you  to  let  me  know  as  soon  as  you  conveniently 
can,  whether  you  approve  of  this  plan  as  I  most  without  much 
delav  come  to  some  definite  understanding  with  Miss  Shepherd 
on  the  subject.''  Apart  from  the  peculiar  phraseology  of  this 
eitraet,  the  startling  information  it  contains  that  '*two" 
can  be  "  first-,"  and  the  extraordinary  sliding  scale  of  prices,  are 
wonderful;  viz. — for  two  children£14  a-vear  each,for  three£14 
for  the  two  first  (that  is  £7  each  and  £12  for  the  third,  but  if 
there  were  four  her  superabundant  generosity,  totally  regardless 
of  expense,  will  take  them  all  for  £12  a-year,  that  is  £3  a-head. 
Bat  jesting  apart,  here  is  a  letter  contaming  very  important  in- 
fonaation  with  regard  to  this  point  which  we  are  now  considering. 
''Whether  you  will  authorize  me  to  place  little  Norris  in  the 
same  house  with  his  sister,"  (the  age  of  the  child  we  shall  touch 
on  just  now.)  There  is  no  person  who  reading  that  sentence 
codd  deduce  from  it  any  otheif  conclusion  than  that  Hare  had 
authority  for  doing  something  else,  and  if  that  coTiclusion  did 
not  at  once  present  itself  to  the  mind  on  reading  this  passage 
the  conclusion  of  the  letter  would  place  the  matter  beyond  all 
doubt.  "  /  must  come  to  some  definite  understanding/'  &c. 
Here  are  clearly  the  expressions  of  a  person  considering  him- 
self the  agent  of  another — is  that  agency  denied  P  far  from  it  ? 
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But  it  is  not  an  agency  alone  that  is  claimed  by  this  factotum, 
equal  power  would  seem  to  be  his,  for  in  the  commencement  of 
the  extract  we  find  he  speaks  of  himself  and  Fish  bourne  as  wb, 
assuming  thereby  a  c5ordinate  jurisdiction  with  the  secretary 
in  the  distribution  of  the  monies  of  the  Patriotic  Fund,  and  in 
the  appointment  of  the  schools  in  which  the  children  are  to  be 
educated.  Is  the  assumption  of  equality  repudiated.  Nothing 
of  the  kind  ;  it  is  admitted  by  the  authority  given  to  place  the 
child  in  the  school ;  the  recommendations  are  acceded  to  in  a 
letter  from  Fishbourne  addressed  in  a  manner  implying,  as  some 
of  the  leading  men  in  the  House  of  Commons  have  in  another 
case  considered,  a  very  intimate  acquaintance,  *'  My  dear  Sir.'' 
Verily  the  Proselytizers  are  in  favour,  to  none  are  such  iFriendly 
terms  addressed.  Hare  addressed  Fishbourne*'  Mv  dear  Sir'' 
and  Fishbourne  returns  the  compliment,  to  others  he  accords 
only  the  cold  official  *•  Sir/'  but  not  even  the  formality  of  an 
official  correspondence  can  repress  the  overflowing  aflection 
with  which  the  "  subscriber"  regards  the  '*  Apostle  of  the  Re- 
formation in  Ireland."  A  similar  familiarity  is  exhibited  by 
Holden,  one  of  the  "  Coombe  lads."  Now  let  us  see  how  the 
request  is  treated. 

'•  15th  July,  1856. 
•«  My  Dear  Sir, 

'*  I  do  not  think  there  can  be  any  difficuliy  in  placing 
the  tiDO  Norrises,  and  the  child  Arnott,  and  a  fourth^  with  Miu 
Shepherd,  at  £12  a  year,  each;  %o^  if  you  will  kindly  make  the 
arrangement  accordingly,  I  dare  say  there  will  not  be  any  greoL 
difficulty  in  finding  the  fourth ;  but  I  think  Miss  Shepherd  must 
take  her  chance  of  this,  us  you  can  place  a  fourth  the  moment  you  find 
one.  Will  you  kindly  request  the  Ilathmines  or  Portobello  people  to 
send  in  their  account  up  to  the  date  on  which  ybu  receive  the 
children. 

'*  Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir, 
"  Very  truly  yours, 

E.  GARDINER  FISHBOURNE." 

Is  that  repudiating  the  agency  put  forward  by  Hare  ?  we 
think  not,  and  further  jt  not  only  adopts  his  act  but  gives  bim 
letters  of  marque  to  go  cruising^  about  picking  up  any  children 
he  can  lay  hands  on,  and  encouraging  him  in  hi:*  avocation  by 
the  intimation  "that  there  will  not  be  any  great  difficulty/' aud 
what  is  really  extraordinary  is  that  an  authority  is  given  to  place 
this  unfortunate  child  in  the  school  "  the  moment'^  it  is  found. 
There  is  no  necessity  to  "  apply  to  the  staff  officers''  to  be  kind 
enough  "  to  forward  the  application  to  the  commissioners'' "  for 
permission"  to  place  the  child  in  the  school.  Oh  I  no.  There  is 
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ahsolotelj  a  sum  allocated  for  the  education  of  an  individual 
who  is  yel  io  be  discovered,  who  might  never  be  fouudi  and  the 
iiiidiDg  of  whom  is  left  to  the  "  Parson."  Fishbourne  knew 
his  man  ;  a  fourth  was  found. 

This  Hare  thought  himself  facile  princepSf  for  he  complains 
as  Uiongh  bis  dignity  were  insulted  and  bis  ^rights  called  in 
qnestioii  bj  Mrs.  Norris's  conduct :  be  complains  she  never 
told  him  about  the  memorial     Again  this  Hare  was  employed 
to  '•  question'*  Mrs.  Norris  in  reference  to  her  "  memorial.*' 
Tbe  note  of  Mr.  Ball,  one  of  the  commissioners,  is  submitted 
to  Parson  Hare,  but  the  letter  of  Fishbourne  enclosing  the 
note  and  the  memorial  is  of  too  "  private  and  confidential"  a 
character  to  be  produced.     Yet  Fishbourne  with  unblushing 
front  lies  to  John  Ball,  and  lies  to  the  public  when  he  says 
'*  tbe  memorial  was  sent  to  Mrs.  Norris,"  it  was  sent  to  the 
Parson,  who  was  instructed  to  threaten  the  poor  woman  with 
poverty  and  misery  in  every  shape  and  thus  induce  her  to  with- 
draw that  memorial  which  if  acted  upon  would  deprive  the 
pro^ytising  prowlers  of  their  prey,     out  perhaps  this  Hare  ia 
not  a  parson  at  all,  and  in  that  way  the  secretary  has  been  able 
with  a  clear  conscience  to  declare  that  no  parson  &c.     This 
supposition  however  is  negatived  by  the  fact  that  he  is  one  of 
the  persons  selected  to  act  on  the  statf  of  the  Viceregal  Chap- 
lains ;  he  is  also  we  believe  Garrison  Chaplain,  so  that  we  must 
suppose  him  a  parson,  and  if  be  be,  then  although  it  may  not 
be  strictly  true  that  "  a  parson  was  always  employed,'^  still  it  is 
entirely  false  that  '^  no  parson  was  employed,"  &c.  We  liave  no 
hesitation  in  branding  the  report  which  says,  '^  that  we  have 
systematically   employed   staff  officers   of  the  army  and  not 
paiBons  of  the  Established  Church,  or  ministers  of  any  other 
religious  denomination,  to  disburse  our  allowances  in  Dublin,'^ 
as  a  gross  fabrication  totally  devoid  of  foundation  and  in  oppo- 
aation  to  fact.     We  need  not  characterize  those  who  signed  it. 
yit  should  have  mentioned  the  name  of  Preston  but  we  find 
ttie  declaration  is  confined  to  Dublin,  and  besides  the  case  of 
Eareissoglaringthatfurtherezamplea  would  be  useless,  because 
any  persons  who  having  so  employed  such  a  man  could  deny 
tbe  employment  would  be  capable  of  proselytizing  a  child  and 
then  saying  they  did  not.     An  attempt  bas  been  made  to 
separate  the  commissioners  from  their  agents,  and  it  has  been 
said  that  a  body  of  Englishmen  care  so  little  about  any  form  of 
vorship  that  they  would  not  give  themselves  the  bother  of 
proselytising. 
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That  may  be  true,  ot  it  may  tiot,  we  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it;  the  report  adopting  the  conduct  of  the  agents  has  been 
signed  by  a  number  of  perdond  and  they  are  just  as  mnch 
responsible  for  the  cases  of  proMlytism,  if  such  cases  have 
oocarred,  as  the  men  who  were  the  active  agents  in  kidnfipping 
the  children.  We  think  that  in  this  instance  we  have  shown 
that  they  have  not  refuted  Dr.  Cullen*B  charges. 

With  regard  to  the  nuns  of  Mercy  and  of  St*  Cl^re,  who 
proposed  to  take  children  al  a  »maU  expense,  tinswers  were 
sent  to  their  proposals — ^but  no  orphans. 

The  Beport,  says  the  Commissioners,  agreed  to  pay  the 
amount  asked  for  the  education  of  children,  above  seven  years 
(there  was  no  difficulty  in  placing  little  Norris  in  Miss  Shep- 
herd's, though  he  was  only  six).  Two  mothers  obtained  the 
tenction  of  the  Committee  to  place  their  children  in  those 
establishments,  bat  they  subsequently  changed  (?)  their  minds 
(one  of  these  was  Mrs.  Norris,  the  other,  Mrs.  McDonald ;  the 
history  of  the  former  is  known,  of  the  latter  we  know  little 
more  than  that  her  application  was  permitted  to  lie  over  for 
eleven  months),  Fishboume^s  reply  is  good,  displaying  pro- 
found knowledge  of  the  religious  orders  of  the  ^^Bomish 
church ;"  just  that  sort  of  knowledge  which  we  would  have 
expected  to  find  in  one  of  the  members  of  the  **  Irish  Church 
Mission  Society."  He  ealls  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  The 
Sisters  of  Mercy  of  St.  Clare,"  and  speaks  of  plteing  children 
in  St.  Clare's  or  Harold's  Cross.  His  denial  is  pretty  mnch 
the  same  as  that  giv^  by  the  Report  as  one  womd  naturally 
expect,  knowing  that  the  one  hand  drew  up  both  documents. 

The  fourth  ebsrge  which  tonohes  the  allocation  being  ad- 
mitted, we  shall  omit  it  for  the  present,  but,  should  we  leel  it 
necessary,  shall  revert  to  it. 

We  shall  take  tip  the  cases  of  Mrs.  Kirley  and  Mrs,  Norris. ' 

First  of  Mrs.  Kirley.  Briefly  the  charge  is ;  there  is  no  nse 
mincing  the  matter^  that  the  children  have  been  proselytised. 
The  Beport  says  :-»*^  The  substance  of  his  complaint,  with 
respect  to  Mrs.  Kirley,  is,  that  being  the  widow  of  a  Soman 
Catholic  soldier  her  three  children  have  been  sent  by  oar 
Dtiblin  agent  to  a  Protestsiit  school.'' 

Our  answer  is,  *^  That  we  have  acted  in  this  case  on  a  general 
rule,  founded  on  a  l^al  decision  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench." 
The  decision  referred  to  is  the  ease  of  Alieia  Bace.  What  the 
nature  of  the  general  rule  may  be  we  do  not  know,  but  this  we 
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do  know,  that  if,  from  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  jadg- 
ment  of  Lord  Gampbell,  the  Commissioners  can  extract  any 
uiUioritj  whatever  for  sending  Catholic  children  to  a  Pro- 
testant— ^No,  we  b^  pardon  ;  were  it  so,  there  might  be  some 
hope  ihat  the  high  principle  and  good  feeling  which  real. 
sinoeve  Proiosianis  are  known  to  possess,  wotdd  ba?e  revolted 
^;aiiist  each  a  flagnmi  breach  of  good  faith — to  a  proselytising 
ichool  without  any  consultation  with  the  relatives  of  the  chil*> 
droi ;  principles  are  delusions,  reasoning  a  farce. 

£▼617  one  knows  that  the  question  of  religious  teaching  did 
not  enter  into  the  subject  at  all,  that  the  judge  refused  to 
euunine  the  child,  and  deplored  ^e  compulsory  character  of  the 
priiKriple  which  kft  him  no  alternative*    The  question  reallv 
vas,  whether  the  mother  should  have  the  custody  of  the  child, 
and  the  only  reason  that  can  be  assigned  to  defeat  that  right  is 
the  incunondity  of  the  person  claiming  the  custody.    In  the 
case  in  which  Tylney  Long  Pole  sought  the  custody  of  his 
diildren,  the  claim  was  resisted  on  the  ground  of  his  bad  habit 
of  bving,  and  the  evil  practices  with  which  he  had  sought  to 
infect  his  children.    But  the  judge  admitted  there  was  no 
stain  on  the  character  of  Mrs.  asgc,  and  the  decision  was,  that 
the  child  should  be  given  up  to  her.    Now  how  did  these  im« 
partial  Commissioners  act  ?    Either  they,  themselves^  or  some 
peiacHia  induced  by  them,  settled  a  small  sum  of  money  on  the 
little  girl,  made  her  a  ward  of  Court,  and  so  retained  possession 
of  her ;  so  that  they  ate  armed  at  all  points*    If  the  child  be 
a  Catholic,  with  a  Protestant,  an  incompetent,  or  a  careless 
mother :  there  is  the  decision  of  the  law  court.     If  the  reli- 
gion of  the  child  be  doubtful^  and  its  Catholic  mother  desire 
to  obtain  the  custody  of  it^^hen  appeal  to  Equity. 

Now  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  right  of  the  mother  to  be 
goardian  for  nurture  is  an  old  doctrine  of  the  constitution,  but 
eoeval  with,  if  it  bo  not  of  a  still  earlier  date,  is  the  principle 
by  which  a  child  should  be  brought  up  in  the  religion  of  its 
fathtf.  Previous  to  the  Beformation  these  two  principles 
Ueoded  harmoniously,  because  their  being  no  difference  of 
religious  belief,  there  could  be  no  question  of  educating  the 
cbUd  in  a  rel^^n  differast  from  that  of  the  parents.  Since 
that  time,  however^  when  a  question  has  arisen  upon  this  sub- 
ject and  has  been  brought  brfore  a  court  of  law,  in  a  manner 
amilar  to  that  in  which  the  Baoe  case  was  submitted  to  the 
Qaeen^B  Bench,  the  decision  has  been,  unless  under  peculiar 
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circumsitances,  the  raroe.  But  Courts  of  Equitj,  or  courts  of 
law,  with  an  equitable  jurisdictioo,  have  geuerally  adopted  the 
principle,  that  the  child  should  be  reared  in  the  faith  of  the 
father. 

In  the  case  of  "  Stourton  v  Stourton  **  reported  in  the  26 
Law  journal,  the  judge  expressed  himself  very  strongly  on  this. 
Although  obliged  to  decide  against  the  claims,  and  very  pro- 
perly, for  the  Testamentary  Guardian  who  was  al^o  godfather 
to  the  child,  took  no  concern  about  the  matter  until  the  child 
was  nine  years  of  age ;  theu  he  suddenly  wakes  up  and  finds 
the  child  a  Protestant.  He  appeals  to  the  Lord  Justices,  and 
one  of  them  in  his  judgment  says,  ''  If  no  wish  were  expressed 
by,  or  to  be  assumed  on  the  part  of  the  father  and  application 
were  made  (within  a  reasonable  time)  to  this  Court,  then,  the 
child  would  be  brought  up  in  his  father's  faith." 

In  another  case  in  which  the  father  and  mother  were  both 
Protestants,  the  mother  became  a  Boman  Catholic  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  father,  who  knew  that  she  went  to  Mass  and 
brought  her  children  with  her,  and  he  himself  went  four  or  fire 
times  with  her  and  two  of  their  children  to  the  chapel,  but  he 
had  never  been  received  into  the  Boman  Catholic  Church.  He 
died^  at  a  distance  from  any  priest,  rather  suddenly,  but  refused 
the  attendance  of  the  rector  of  the  parish.  It  is  the  case  of 
North,  Reported,  11th  Jurist.  The  judge  stated  his  opinion  in 
that  case  to  be,  '^  that  when  the  father  has  not  left,  nor  ex- 
pressed any  direction  or  instruction  as  to  the  religion  in  which 
his  children  ai'e  to  be  educated,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  his 
wishes  were  that  they  should  be  educated  in  his  own  religion.'' 
This  was  a  strong  case;  the  father  had  countenanced,  the  con- 
version of  bis  wife  and  the  practice  of  his  children.  Yet  they 
were  brought  up  ProtesianU. 

In  this  country  the  case  of  '^  Brown  '*  is  very  strong  to  the 
same  point.  Brown,  the  father,  was  a  Boman  Catholic,  and 
married  a  Protestant,  having  it  was  alleged  promised  to  allow 
the  children  to  be  reared  Protestants.  She  died  and  he  al- 
lowed the  children  to  frequent  the  house  of  an  aunt  a  Protestant. 
He  died,  appointing  two  Boman  Catholics  as  guardians.  The 
aunt  claimed  the  children.  The  guardians  resisted,  and  the 
Master  of  the  Bolls  decided  that  the  children  should  be 
brought  up  Catholics,  having  a  Catholic  governess,  should  live 
with  the  aunt,  but  should  every  Saturday  go  to  one  of  the  guar- 
dians, stay  over  Sunday  and  return  on  Monday,  so  that  the 
guardians  might  see  to  the  attendance  of  the  children  to 
their  religious  observances. 
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But  admitting  everything,  admitting  that  lUce  was  given  up 
to  be  educated  in  a  reh'gion  different  from  that  of  her  father, 
That  precedent  could  this  supply  for  sending  children  to  a 
Khooli  teaching  doctrines  hostile  to  those  in  which  they  had 
been  to  the  certain  knowledge  of  the  "Dublin  agent"  instructed  P 
Xow  we  earnestly  request  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  what 
follows  with  regard  to  Mrs.  Eirley's  children  and   particularly 
that  they  will  carry  with  them  the  dates.     Dates  like  facts  are 
stabbom  thins9,  they  cannot  be  got  rid  of^  and  it  does  surprise  us 
that  when  Fismbourne  mutilated  at  all  he  did  not  do  so  in   a 
workmanlike  manner.      All  the  declarations  of  impartiality 
vanish  before  the  simple   evidence  of  dates. — In   the  letter 
of  Major  Harris,  dated  the  17th  March,  1857,  (appendix  25) 
the  heading  is  as  follows.     Margaret  Jane  10  years  old,  and 
Alice  6  years  oTd.     Children  of  Margaret  Kirley,  No  426  at 
85.  6d.  wko  is  insane.     Protestant.     The  first  thing  to  be  ob- 
served here  is  the  date,  17th  March,  secondly  the  statement  of 
the  religion.      Fishbourne  states  *'  no  record  of  such  distinc- 
tion in  religion  or  country  is  kept  in  the  o£5ce."     Yet  the 
only  instance  he  gives,  upon  which  we  may  form  a  judgment, 
contains  that  distinction  markedly  made,  Protestant,   and  in 
italics.     How  the  captain  may  distinguish  between  filing  an 
application  and  keeping  a  record  of  it,  we  do  not  know,  but 
there  it  is  now  filed  or  unfiled  giving  the  lie  to  his  assertion 
that  the  execative  Committee  bad  no  means  by  which  to  dis- 
tinguish Protestant  from  Roman  Catholic. 

In  the  letter  of  Major  Harris,  three  children  are  referred  to, 
bat  the  third  is  not  mentioned  in  the  descriptive  particulars. 

Tbe  object  which  the  major  had  was  to  get  something  done 
for  them  such  as  putting  them  to  school.  He  says  that  they 
were  brought  to  him,  but  by  whom  he  does  not  mention. 
However,  on  the  18th  March,  (that  is  by  return  of  post,)  a 
letter  is  sent  to  tbe  major  by  fishbourne.  With  what  promp- 
titude letters  are  answered  when  there  is  question  of  a  Catholic 
child  being  kidnapped,  but  when  it  is  sought  to  give  informa- 
tion upon  particular  facts  of  importance  in  a  case,  the  infor- 
mant is  snubbed  by  being  told  that  all  his  statements  are  false 
and  that  not  for  a  month  after  the  receipt  of  his  communica- 
tion. What  is  the  nature  of  this  letter  from  Fishbourne,  and 
we  do  request  our  readers  to  mark  the  dates.  Harris's  letter 
is  received  on  the  18th  and  answered  immediately.  The  reply 
r^rets  that  they  have  no  school  in  Ireland,  directs  the  expense 
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of  their  transmission  to  the  office  in  London  to  be  paid. 
**  The  boy  might  be  sent  to  the  Rev.  A.  Preslon,  Kilmeague, 
near  Naas,  who  has  already  some  boys  of  ours."  Had  the 
writer  been  any  one  else  but  a  member  of  the  *•  Irish  Church 
Missions  Society/'  we  would  have  thought  that^  ignorant  of  the 
character  of  Preston,  supposing  his  school  to  be  an  ordinary 
Protestant  school,  and  misled  by  the  mis-description  Harris 
gave,  by  whose  authority  does  not  appear^  he  had  committed 
the  child  to  the  care  of  Preston.  But  having  to  deal  with  a 
member  of  that  notorious  body,  we  incline  to  think  that  it  was 
a  knowledge  of  Preston's  tendencies  which  led  him  to  direct 
the  boy  to  be  sent  to  Kilmeague.  As  our  readers  may  not  know 
anything  of  Preston  we  shall  give  them  a  little  information 
about  him.  This  person  was  very  successful  in  settling  **  pious 
^od  Protestants.^'  on  a  certain  estate,  the  receipts  from 
which  were  not  thereby  increased,  having  previously  procured 
the  ejectment  of  a  considerable  number  of  Catholics  who  had 
holdings  and  whose  interests  the  landlord  had  to  buy  up;  He 
with  true  apostolic  zeal,  marched  at  the  bead  of  a  body  of 
Orangemen  of  Kilmeague  in  military  array  into  the  town  of 
Tnm  with  a  pistol  in  his  hand.  Lest  this  might  not  be  cre- 
dited, we  give  an  extract  from  the  Report  of  a  bribery  com- 
mittee, 20th  August,  1885. 

Extract  from  Minute$  of  Evidence  of  Dr,  Robert  MuUen^^page  41b, 

"  Question  8337 — Yt»i  have  nven  us  an  tcoount  of  this  Orange 
force  ;  pray,  who  was  at  its  head  ?  One  party  of  Orangemen  that 
came  from  Kilmeague  in  the  County  Kildare  ;  a  Protestant  clergy- 
man was  at  their  head. 

«  Question  8338—It  was  not  a  Orvcifin,  I  believe,  that  he  had  ? 
He  had  a  pistol. 

**  Que6ti«n  8339 — Were  shots  disoharged  by  these  fellows  at  night  ? 
There  were  some  shots  fired  during  the  election  by  the  Orangemea.** 

Snch  is  the  teacher  those  qasen  select  for  the  youth  of  Ire- 
land. What  happy  days  will  tliere  be  in  this  country  when 
the  pupils  of  this  zealous  inBtorucl/or,  impregnratod  with  the  doc- 
trines be  has  laboured  to  instill^  come  amongst  tbe  people  with 
whom  their  lot  in  life  is  oast.  How  many  a  return  of  Dollys  Brae 
will  there  be  ?  Yet  to  suck  a  man  ia  committed  the  children, 
whose  father  fought  bravdy  and  loyally  for  his  Qaeen  and  bis 
country.  Where  are  his  *•  sacred  rights,"  which  a  grateful 
country  bas  recognised,  and  t4ie  recognitioa  of  which  Her  Ma- 
jesty considered  deservivig  of  her  fioyal  sauctioa  i  Tbe  deoiaion 
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of  the  Court  of  Queen^s  Bench,  bj  a  distortion  of  principles 
and  a  perversion  of  reasonings  is  interposed  between  the  dead 
Bcddier  and  his  living  offspring,  making  the  bounty  of  his 
oDontrv,  liis  torment  and  his  loss. 

Not  satisfied  with  one  child,  Preston  sought  for,  and  ob- 
taii^d  the  three*     More  generous  than  Miss  Shepherd  he 
offers  to  take  them  for  "  a  few  shillings  a-year."     We  should 
ohoerre  that  Harris  writes  to  Fishboume  under  date  23rd 
Match  two  letters.    One  of  these  is  answered  on  the  24th,  the 
<^er  on  the  25tb  of  the  same  month.    The  latter  of  Fish- 
boame's   letters  authorises   the  sending  of  the  children  to 
Breslon.     Gaaon  Grimley  who  was  then  acting  as  chaplain  to 
the  Cathoh'c  soldiens  stationed  at  the  Boyal  Barracks,  knowing 
that  Kirley   had  been  a  Catholic,  knowing  that  his  wife  and 
children  were  regarded  as  Catholics,  and  treated  as  such,  and 
aaderstanding  that  the  children  were  about  being  sent  to 
schools  aot  Catholic,  protests  against  "  any  attempt  to  pro- 
selytize these  childien*''    The  canon  refers  to  a  Protestant 
gentleman  of  Dttodalki  in  proof  of  the  Catholicity  of  poor  Kirley. 
Soch  a  letter  woakl  naturally  create  surprise  in  the  mind  of 
the  man  wlio  off  hand  had  described  thenn  as  Proteitani  on 
the  authority  of  the  person  who  brought  them,  whose  name 
the  gallant  major  does  not  mention,  and  would  excite  a  desire 
to  examine  into  the  matter,  or  at  least  to  lay  tlie  statement 
before  those  who  were  appointed  to  "  secure  such  prompt  and 
authentic  iaformation  "  as  ''  may  prevent  the  wrong  applica- 
tioD  by  misrepresentatioai  or  otherwise"  of  this  fund.     Now 
remember  readers,  the  mother  is  a  lunatic,  committed  as  dan- 
gerons  at  the  request  of  Major  Harris  who  had  waited  on 
Gblonel  Browne  for  that  purpose. 

What  then  should  be  done?  send  forward  the  note  as 
Major  Harna  did.  And  what  course  should  the  Commissioners 
pursue  ?  To  OS  it  woold  appear  that  they  should  have  ex- 
nsmed  the  naitier  fully.  They  should  have  called  in  the 
assistance  of  the  officer  in  command  of  Kirley's  regiment^  or 
such  of  the  offioevs  as  knew  hin  j  they  should  have  inquired 
what  rehgum  he  had  pjiofessed,  what  religion  his  wife  pro- 
fessed— in  what  religion  tine  children  wefe  brought  up.  These 
are  all  matters  it  was  competent  for  the  Commissioners  to  have 
done,  and  no  wore  than  they  were  bound  to  do.  Now  let  us 
see  what  was  do&e  i — Major  Harris  sends  Canon  Grimley's 
note  to  Fiahboarne,  in  compliance  with  his  promise  to  that 
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£cv.  gentleman.  But  in  the  letter  he  sent,  along  with  the 
enclosure,  he  states,  ^'itktAe  wish  still,  that  the  children 
should  be  brought  up  in  the  Protestant  faith."  "  The  wish  ;** 
whose  wish  ? — Preston's,  Harris's,  Fishbourne's,  &c. 

Whether  Fishbourne  ever  communicated  with  the  Commis- 
sioners at  all,  we  very  much  doubt ;  but  the  answer  returned 
was,  '*  that  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  having  decided  that 
the  surviving  parent  should  determine  the  religion  of  children, 
and  as  the  mother  of  the  children  in  question  must,  during  the 
two  years  she  has  been  receiving  relief,  and  while  still  sane, 
have  brought  them  up  in  some  religious  faith,  the  Committee 
have  no  alternative  but  to  consider  that  as  the  faith  which  she 

(were  she  now  sane),  would  wish  that  they  should  be  educated 

it 
m. ' 

A  very  proper  letter  truly,  and  quite  disregardful  of  Major 

Harris's  description  of  them  as  Protestants.     The  question 

then  was,  to  whom  should  they  apply  for  information,  and 

what  should  be  done  with  the  children  in  the  meanwhile?    It 

would  strike  one  that  the  letter  of  Fishbourne  should  have 

been  at  once  communicated  to  Canon  Grimley,  in  order  that 

he  might  show  what  religion  they  had  been  reared  in,  but  no 

such  communication  was  made  al  all.    The  next  thing  would 

have  been  to  enquire  at  the  place  at  which  Mrs.  Kirley  passed 

the  greater  portion  of  the  two  years,  during  which  she  was 

receiving  relief,  and,  while  still  sane,  what  religious  tenets  she 

and  her  children  had  professed,  and  what  religious  practices  they 

had  observed.     As  her  residence  had  been,  for  a  considerable 

time,  at  various  periods,  the  Penitentiary  at  Grangegorman,  we 

would  expect  to  find  Major  Harris  or  some  person  in  his 

behalf,  enquiring  at  the  prison  about  this  poor  woman.     Ac* 

cordingly  we  do  find  the  Major  visiting  the  Governor  of  the 

prison,  informing  him  that  he  called  to  ascertain,  if  possible, 

the  religion  of  the  children  of  the  woman  Kirley,  that  he  was 

^nxious  to  Jo  something  for  them  on  the  part  of  the  Patriotic 

Fund  Committee.     The  governor  complied  with  his  wish,  and 

in  order  that  there  might  be  no  mistake  as  to  verbal  statements, 

no  misrepresentation  of  what  he  said,  he  directed  Mr.  Warren, 

the  chief  clerk,  to  refer  to  the  registries,  which  he  did,  and  be 

traced  Kirley  and  her  children  back  in  the  Beggar^i  RegUtry 

for  three  or  four  committals,  and  in  each  of  these  they  were 

described  as  "  fioroan  Catholics.*'     On  making  this  discovery 

the  Major  at  once  sent  a  telegram  to  Fishbourne,  informing 
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hitn  of  the  mistake  he  had  made  iu  describing  the  children  as 
PmieMiant,  and  requesting  the  arrangement  with  Mr.  Preston 
might  be  altered,  and  the  children  sent  to  Roman  Catholic 
schools.  He  may  have  done  so,  but  we  can  find  no  trace  of 
the  letter,  for  the  next  letter  we  have  in  the  Appendix,  is  the 
8th  of  April,  detailing  what  had  occurred  in  the  interval, 
namely,  the  sending  of  the  children  to  Preston  of  the  pistol, 
and  vi-ith  him  we  believe  they  still  remain.  Now  Harris  knew 
OQ  the  ft 7th  (if  Fishbourne  did  not  also  know  it  on  the  same 
day),  that  the  Kirleys  had  been  entered  as  Catholics,  yet  he 
sent  them  to  Kilmeague  on  the  3 1st.  As  some  question  has 
arisen  about  the  object  of  Harris's  visit  to  the  Penitentiary, 
and  some  remarks  have  been  made  about  it  in  Mr.  BalPs 
Ittier,  ure  think  it  right  to  give  Harrises  answer.     He  writes : 

*<  Dublin,  March  28th,  1858. 
**  Sir— I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter 
of  the  26th  instant,  together  with  a  copy  of  Mr.   Ball's  protest 
ssr^Qst  the  judgment  of  the  Ro}'ai  Commissioners  of  the  Patriotic 
Fund,  a^  laid  down  in  their  second  report  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  ; 
and«  in  obedience  to  your  desire,  I  beg  now  to  offer  the  following 
observations  regarding  the  case  of  the  widow  and  three  children  of 
the  late  John  Kirley,  4th   Dragoon  Guards,  and  the  conclusions 
drawn  by  Mr.  Ball  with  respect  to  myself.     It  is  well  known  to  yuu, 
Sir,  that  staff  officers  do  not  decide  on  what  is  to  be  done  with  orphan 
children  ;  that  they  make  their  reports  to  the  honorary  secretary, 
through  whom  they  receive  instructions.     Mr.  Ball  complains  that, 
ra  the  17th  of  March,  1857.  I  presented  Kirley's  children  as  Protes- 
tant,   Mt  reply  is — 1  was  governed  by  the  repeated  testimony  of 
Mrs.  Kirfey  s  own  mother  (a  Roman  Catholic),  her  step-father,  and 
a  long  list  of  half  brothers  and  sisters  (not  children,  but  gi  own-up 
men  and  women),  and  also  of  the  little  orphans  themselves,  with  all 
of  whom  1  was  in  almost  daily  personal  communication  from  the 
time  of  Mrs.  Kirley's  committal.     (See  the  subsequent  certificates  of 
Margaret  Colvin  and  Margaret  Kirley  at  pages  55  and  59  of  the 
report).     This  ample  proof  was  abundantly  corroborated  by  Mrs  . 
Kirlej's  rambling  *'  remarks,"  alluded  to  by   Mr.   Syonott,  in  his 
letter  to  Mr.  Grimley,  4th  November,  1857)  though  subsequently  set 
a»ide,  many  days  afterwards,  by  Dr.  Banon's  disqualifying  certificate. 
1  do  not  see,  in  my  letter  of  the  27th  March,  anything  that  should 
have  led  to  an  oppoi^ite  conclusion  from  that  which  1  adopted  on  such 
iubstantial  grounds.     Mrs.  Kirley  is  here  to  express  her  own  senti- 
ments of  religion,  past  and  present ;  Mr   Canon   Grimley,  in  whose 
parish  she  resides,  is,  and  has  been  all  along,  as  well  aware  of  the 
fact  as  I  am.     With  regard  to  the  letter  of  Mr.  Synuott,  which 
appears  in  the  Appendix  II.  of  Doctor  Cullen's  letter  to  Lord  St. 
Leonards,  it  is  calculated  to  mislead  and  do  mibohief.     Mr.  Synnott 
was  not  justified  in  stiting  that  the  object  of.  my  visit  to  the  prison 
was  to  ascertain   the  religion  of  Kirley's  children ;  that  fact  was 
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previooalj  settled  in  my  mind  by  better  evidence  than  be  could  give 
me  ;  my  real  object  was  to  learn  whether  Mrs.  Kirley  was  herself 
in  a  fit  state  to  undertake  that  responsibility,  with  regard  to  her 
children's  removal  to  school,  which  others,  for  a  time,  were  obliged 
to  engage  in,  and  which  she  subsequently  acknowledged  and  approved 
in  terms  of  much  gratitude.  Mr.  Ball,  too,  is  hhnaelf  in  error  when 
he  says,  I  traced  back  the  name  of  Mrs.  Kirley  and  her  children  in 
the  Beggars*  Registry  for  three  or  four  separate  committals.  The 
name  of  Kirley  appears  but  once,  and  the  cuildren  were  absent  from 
her  upon  that  occasion.  She  was  entered  as  a  Roman  Gadiolic  it  is 
true,  Dut  as  she  was  receiTed  into  prison  as  a  dangerous  lunatic, 
perhaps  Mr.  Ball  can  explain  upon  what  fair  authority  she  was  so 
entered.  These  observations  apply  equally  to  the  letter  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Thomas  White,  the  Roman  Catholic  chaplain,  marked  3  in  the 
Appendix  of  Dr.  Gollen's  letter.  In  conclusion,  I  take  the  liberty 
to  observe  that  my  conduct  and  my  motives  may  be  misconceived  or 
distorted  bv  others,  but  the  approbation  of  my  own  conscience 
remains  undisturbed  in  this  matter ;  and  I  even  flatter  myself  into 
the  belief  that  the  thirty-five  Royal  Commissioners  who  have  signed 
the  Report  in  question,  will  not,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  this 
case,  relinquish  the  opinions  they  have  subscribed  to  merely  to  adopt 
those  expressed  alone  by  Mr.  Ball,  and  that  they  will  still  judge  me 
to  be  deserving  of  protection  against  an  ill-placed,  and  1  trust  it  will 
be  shown,  an  equally  ill-sustained  charge  of  proselytism,  or  of  parti- 
cipating in  any  of  the  religious  abases  so  freely  applied  to  me  by  Mr. 
Ball  and  others  of  his  party.—- 1  have  the  honour  to  be  Sir,  your 
most  oi>edient  servant, 

R.  R.  HARRIS,  Major  and  Staff  OflBcer  Pensioners. 

W.  H.  Mugford,  Esq  ,  19,  New-street,  Spring  Gardens,  London.'* 

There  in  a  fisb,  so  ingenious  in  its  method  of  self-preserva- 
tion, that  when  apprehensive  of  danger  it  darkens  with  an 
inky  fluid  the  water  near  the  place  where  it  repose*,  and  so 
escapes  the  attack  of  the  pursuer  :  thus  does  the  Major. 

*'  Mr.  Ball  complains  that  on  the  17th  March,  ]S57t  I  represented 
Kirley*s  children  as  Protestant.  My  reply  is,  I  was  governed  by  the 
repeated  testimony  of  Mrs.  Kirley's  own  mother,  (a  Romau  Catholie) 
her  stepfather,  and  a  long  list  of  half-brothers  and  sisters  (not  chil- 
dren but  grown  up  men  and  women),  and  also  of  the  Iktie  orphans 
themselves,  with  all  of  whom  I  was  in  almost  daily  personal  commu- 
nication from  the  time  of  Mrs.  Kirley 's  committal  (that  was  25tb 
March,  1857).  This  ample  proof  was  abundantly  corroborated  by 
Mrs.  Kirley's  rambling  *•  remarks,"  alluded  to  bv  Mr.  Synnot  in  his 
letter  to  Mr.  Grimley,4th  Nov.,  1S57,  though  subsequently  set  aside, 
many  days  afterwards,  by  Dr.  Banon's  disqualifying  certificate.** 

What  IS  the  meaning  of  that  sentence?  Have  the  two  staff 
officers  combined  to  indite  sentences,  difficult  to  understand, 
and  impossible  to  explain  ?     Is  thi^  obscurity  the  result  of 
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their  deficieut  education^  or  of  their  desire  to  envelope  their 
meaning  in  a  mist  of  words  to  the  exclusion  of  all  sound  sense  ? 
When  Orxnsby  wants  to  get  a  statement  verified,  he  procures  tes- 
timonj  to  whatever  is  true  in  it.  When  Harris  wants  to  lead  the 
public  to  suppose  that  he  really  believed  what  he  wrote  on  the 
1 7th  March,  he  entangles  himself  in  such  a  mass  of  words^ 
the  meaning  of  which  he  clearly  does  not  comprehend,  that 
those  who  are  interested  in  his  welfare^  can  with  difficulty, 
extricate  him  from  the  confusion  he  himself  has  created.     If  it 
be  true  that  language  is  intended  to  conceal  what  one  means, 
then  has  Harris  given  a  very  strong  instance  of  its  adaptability^ 
to  mystify.     But  as  grammarians  consider  language  to  be  the 
medium  of  conveying  to  others  the  ideas  which  operate  upon 
oar  own  minds,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  this  confusion  arises 
from  a  desire   to  escape  from   the  penalty  his    misconduct 
baa  deserved.     The  "ample  proof    was    "abundantly  cor- 
roborated.*' What  i^  this  "  ample  proof?"  is  it  that  the  grand- 
mother who  has  not  the  means  of  supporting  them,  is  willing 
that  they  should  go  (to  school)  ?     First,  we  find  Mr.  Kirley  in 
the  receipt  of  8s.  6d.  per  week,  which  is  the  allowance  granted 
according  to  the  scale  to  Widows  of  Privates  mth/bur  children ; 
Mrs.  Kirley  bad  but  tiree.     But  surely  after  Major  Harris  got 
Mrs.Eirley  confined  as  a  "dangerous  lunatic/'  in  coTisequence 
of  ber  intemperate  habits^  he  did  not  continue  the  allowance  to 
her,  nrhich  he  knew  would  be  useless,  and  surely  for  some  time 
previous  to  her  committal,  he,  knowing  the  character  of  the 
woman,  ought  not  to  have  jiven  her  money  intended  for  the 
support  of  her  children,  which  he  well  knew  would  go  in  drink. 
Now,  if  he  gave  4s.  6d-  a- week,  4s.  being  the  allowance  for 
widows  without  children,   to   the  "  natural   guardian,"   and 
informed  ber  that  the  Kirleys  could  be  kept  at  a  day  school^^ 
the  Commissioners  defraying  the  weekly  expense,  he  would  have 
acted  rightly.  Had  he  done  this,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  how 
she  could  have  said  she  was  unable  to  support  them  ;  however, 
when  she  expressed  her  willingness,  that   they  should  go   to 
school,  did  it  necessarily  follow  that  that  meant  a  proselytising 
school  ?    The  Major  talks  of  step-sisters  and  brotliers.     We 
would  not  give  much  for  their  testimony.   Mrs.  Kirley  had 
been  married  in   1844,  and  from  that  time  to   1857,  any  evi- 
dence there  is,  goes  to  prove  her  a  profes:«ing  and  practical 
Catholic;  these  step-relatives  did  not  see  much  of  her  during 
that  period,  she  was  with  her  husband  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom.     But  if  the  proof  were  "ample,*'  it  did  not 
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require  "  corroboration,"  for  "  ample,"  means  "  sufficient  ;*' 
sufficient  is  enough — more  than  enough  is  too  much,  and 
what  proves  too  much,  proves  nothing;  but  the  "cor- 
roborating ample  proof,"  by  "  rambling  remarks/'  and  tben 
setting  aside  the  whole  of  it  by  the  subsequent  certificate, 
leaves  us  completely  in  the  dark.  Is  it  the  ample  proof,  or 
the  corroboration,  or  both,  that  is  set  aside  by  the  certificate  ? 
If  the  ample  proof  was  so  influenced,  the  children  should  have 
been  sent  to  a  Catholic  school.  If  the  ample  proof  required  cor- 
roboration, and  that  corroboration  were  set  aside  by  the  certifi- 
cate, then  the  children,  like  criminals,  should  have  had  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  been  sent  to  Catholic  schools. 

If  anything  would  furnish  a  proof  of  the  necessity  of  adher- 
ing strictly  to  truth  iir  dealing  even  with  "Papists,*'  it  is 
afi'orded  in  tlie  present  instance,  in  which  the  first  lie  has  had 
to  be  supported  by  many  more.  We  may  as  well  finish  this 
"  ample  proof.'*  The  Major  refers  to  tw^o  documents  in  the 
appendix.  The  children  were  sent  away  on  the  Slst  March; 
on  the  20th  of  April,  he  sends  Fishbourne  a  declaration  signed 
by  the  grandmother,  giving  up  the  children  to  him,  dated 
26th  March.  Why  was  not  that  declaration  sent  forward  be- 
fore, when  Harris  sent  Grimley's  letter,  or  when  told  by  Fish- 
bourne,  on  the  28th  March,  that  *'The  grandmother,  with  whom 
they  appear  to  be  residing,  should  produce  certificates  as  to  the 
religious  instruction  they  were  under?"  The  only  reason  that 
can  be  given  is,  that  it  had  no  existence  at  the  time,  and  that 
it  was  written  on  the  receipt  of  Canon  Grimley's  letter,  dated 
19th  April,  to  silence  all  questionings  and  antedated  as  an 
authority  to  Harris  for  sending  the  children  to  Preston  on  the 
Slst  March.  The  second  document  is  that  of  Margaret  Kirley, 
mother  of  the  children,  dated  18th  November.  Lest  there 
might  be  any  doubt  about  the  authenticity  of  the  signature,  the 
Major  sends  in  to  Ormsby  for  a  loan  of  one  of  his  truth-cer- 
tifying staff  sergeants,  to  witness,  in  conjunction  with  his  own 
staff  sergeant,  the  handwriting  of  the  deponent.  Not  content 
with  that,  he  gets  all  the  Colvins  to  certify,  13  days  after  the 
occurrence,  that  she  was  perfectly  calm,  cool,  and  collected  at 
the  time  when  she  did  an  act  which  they  did  not  see  her  do. 
"  Not  see  her  do  !  how  do  you  know  ?"  Easily  enough ;  if 
they  had  see  her  sign,  their  certificate  would  have  been  of  the 
same  date  as  her  declaration,  and  witnessed  by  the  staff-ser- 
jeants.  Now,  her  declaration  is  the  18th  November,  their 
certificate  26th  November ;  she  might  have  been  raving  mad 
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oo  the  18th,  and  perfectly  sane  on  the  26th.     The  fact  19,  the 
children  have  been  kidnapped,  and  these  documents  are  got  up 
for  show.     We  would  not  be  astonished  to  find  each  of  tliese 
people  declaring  they  never  signed  such  documents  at  all — 
"  I  do  not  see  in  my  letter  of  the  27th  March,  anything 
that  shonld  have  led  to  an  opposite  conclusion  from  that  which 
T  adopted  on  such  substantial  groauds/'     Nor  can  we,  for  we 
have  not  been  blessed  with  the  sight  of  it ;  we  did  think  there 
had  been  some  manipulation  of  the  evidence,  s^ome  "  suppres- 
lio  veri,"  if  not  ''  suggestio  falsi,"  but  this  confirms  us,  for 
when  their  own  accomplice  refers  to  a  document,  which  has  not 
been   published,  as  calculated  to  justify  himself,  we  may  be 
tolerably  certain,  that  the  suppression  was  the  result  of  those 
across  the  channel,  fearing  that  in  his  justification  lay  their  own 
condemnation.     But  we  are  glad  to  know  that  as  all  the  parts 
of  letters  have  not  been  produced,  so  neither  have  all  the 
letters,  and  this  is  much  the  more  respectable  way  to  go  about 
the  matter,  much  better  tell  Ihe  public  at  once,  that  they  will 
get  no  satisfaction,  than  while  pretending  to  satisfy  them, 
really  to  deceive  them.     Yet  all  these  letters  in  their  entirety 
were  circulated  amongst  the  Commissioners.     We  are  surpris- 
ed that  they  would  have  allowed  the  suppression  of  a  single 
sentence;  we  are  surprised  to  find  that  Prince  Albert  signed 
a  report,   in   the  manufacturing  of  which  such  tinkering  is 
manifest.     We  wonder  his  artistic  eye  did  not  detect  the  vio- 
lation of  every  rule  which  govern  a  production  like  this ;  we 
wonder  he  did  not  feel   that  his  own  character,  private  and 
public,  as  a  man  and  as  a  Prince,  was  at  stake,  that  the  dignity 
of  his  Queen  and  his  wife  is  insulted,  by  the  attempt  to  palm 
these  fables  as  facts.     If  the  Prince  Consort  had  read  that 
report,  its  appendix  and  the  charges  of  the  Archbishop,  which 
eyoked  it,  we  feel  assured  that  he  would  not  have  signed 
it.     We  regret   that   he  did  not  read   it  before    he    gave 
it  the  sanction  of  his  illustrious  name.     We  cannot  trust  our- 
lelyes  to  speak   upon  the   blameable   confidence  which  was 
reposed  in  the  framers  of  that  report.  Up  to  this,  at  all  events, 
it  is  shewn  pretty  clearly  that  Fishbourne  is  the  Royal  Com- 
missioner,   lor  we   have   not  throughout   the  whole  of   the 
appendix  met  with  the  name  of  Lefroy.     After  that  mesmeric 
sentence,  the  Major  proceeds  in  these  words  : — 

"  Mr.  Sjnnot  was  not  justified  in  stating  that  the  object  of  my 
▼isit  to  the  prison  was  to  ascertain  the  religion  of  Kirley's  children  ; 
that  fact  was  previously  settled  in  my  mind  by  better  evidence  than 
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h^cQttld  ffive  me  ;  xny  real  object  was  to  learo  whether  Mrs.  Rirle; 
was  herself  in  a  fit  state  to  undertake  that  responsibility  with  regard 
to  removing  her  children  to  school,  which  others,  for  a  time,  were 
obliged  to  engage  in,  and  which  she  sabsequently  acknowledged  and 
approved  in  terrae  of  mueh gratitude.*' 

It  18  quite  dear  to  us,  but  only  after  an  attentive  study  of 
this  specimen,  that  Harris  had  two  objects,  a  pretended  one  and 
a  real  one.  The  pretended. one  he  told  Mr.  Synnott  and  the 
poor  simple  governor  unversed  in  military  diplomacy  believed 
all  the  Major  said,  got  down  Mr  Warren  to  look  through  the 
registries,  and  gave  himself  n  deal  of  unnecessary  trouble,  for 
the  Major's  real  object  was  something  else,  as  be  has  just  told 
U9,  '*  Mr.  Ball,  too  is  himself  in  error  when  he  says  /traced 
back  the  name  of  Mrs  Kirley  in  the  beggars*  registry  for  three 
or  four  separate  committals.  The  name  of  Kirley  appears  hut 
once  and  the  children  were  absent  from  her.  She  was  entered 
as  a  Roman  Catholic  it  is  true,  but  as  she  was  received  into 
prison  as  a  dangerous  lunatic,  perhaps  Mr.  Ball  can  explain 
upon  what  fair  authority  she  was  so  entered.*' 

Perhaps  the  Major  thinks  himself  very  clever  with  his  little 
bit  of  special  pleading.  An  omission  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Ball  is 
caught  at  with  that  eagerness  with  which  drowning  men  are 
usually  represented  as  catching  at  straws,  but  as  the  straw 
though  specifically  lighter  than  water  and  thus  able  to  Boat  on 
the  surface,  yields  to  the  pressure  of  the  agonised  grasp,  and 
both  sink,  so  the  Majorca  fact  as  a  fact  might  stand  good« 
but  the  moment  he  seeks  to  rest  his  presumptive  ignorance 
upon  it,  that  moment  its  strength  fails  and  down  goes  the 
Major.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  Major  did  not  trace  Mrs. 
Kirley  at  all.  Mr.  Warren  the  Chief  Clerk  did  that,  but  the 
Major  was  quite  satisfied.  *'  The  name  of  Kirley  appears  but 
once."  Is  this  we  ask  worthy  "  an  oflBcer  and  a  gentleman  ?" 
Surely  you  know  it  is  not  for  a  name  we  are  seeking.  A  name 
cannot  have  a  religion,  you  know  the  line  *'  whats  in  a  name'^  frc. 
Mrs  Kirley  a  Catholic  in  the  penitentiaiy  would  be  a  Catholic 
though  entered  as  '*  Margaret  M*Cormick'*  or  *'  Curley**  either. 
Look  to  the  appendix  44;  you  will  find  a  return  of  the  number 
of  times  Kirley  was  in  prison  from  the  7th  March  to  25th 
December  1856,  and  each  time  she  had  two  of  her  children 
with  her.  The  rest  of  the  letter  is  occupied  with  self  laudation. 
Betuming  from  the  little  episode  we  shall  resume.  On  the 
19th  April  Canon  Orimley,  not  having  received  any  communi- 
cation conveying  the  views  of  the  Commissioners  upon  the 
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cue  he  had  sQbmittecl  to  their  conrideration^  writes  agarn.  His 
letter  is  enclosed  bj  Harris  to  Fishboume  accompanied  by  a 
Ifttery  the  declaration  of  the  suspicions  date^  and  a  letter  of  a 
ni^picioas  iviport*  The  former  is  the  declaration  of  the  grand- 
vother.  "  As  the  natural  guardian  of  &c.  I  hereby  declare 
Dj  intention  to  bring  them  up  in  the  Protestant  faith,  and  rn- 
Amct  and  empower  Uajor  Harris  to  deal  with  them  accor- 
dingly/' This  declaration  is  only  a  declaration  of  a  present 
intention  to  bring  tliem  up  for  the  future  Protestants.  Had 
they  been  Protestants  such  a  declaration  would  have  been  un- 
necessary. It  would  seem  as  though  the  very  proofs  adduced 
in  vindication  combine  to  condemn  them,  and  then  the  date, 
why  so  long  kept  back  ?  We  are  surrounded  by  mystery,  we 
vish  we  could  find  the  key.  The  letter  is  from  Holden,  beginning 
"  Dear  Sir/*  coutaiuiiig  a  statement  that  the  children  had  been 
at  theCoooibe  school, and  winding  up  with  a  alapat  '* Popery." 

The  Majorca  letter  to  Canon  Grimley  we  treated  of  in  our 
former  paper^  and  there  recorded  our  opinion  of  its  character. 
Suffice  it  then  on  the  present  occasion  to  say  that  that  letter 
was  written  withoot  any  instruction  from  Fiahbooroe,  at  least 
it  would  appear  so,  but  it  is  the  letter  of  the  Commissioners^ 
for  thej  have  iiot  censured  the  writer  of  it. 

There  are  some  letters  about  allowaoce,  by  which  it  would 
seem  that  Harris  wished  to  give  Mrs.  Kirley  the  full  allowance  aa 
tboogfa  she  had  her  children  with  her,  while  Fishbourne  consents 
to  give  her  only  5s.  and  a  suit  of  clothes.  Superintendant  C.F. 
M*GartIij,  finds  that  Margaret  Jane  Kirley  attended  the  Combe 
School  from  16th  November  1^56,  to  March  10th  1857, yet  she 
was  in  Grangegorman  almost  the  whole  month  of  December. 
Jane  attended  from  September  8rd.  to  March  1857,  she  being 
at  the  same  time  committed  with  her  mother  to  the  Peuiten- 
tiaiy  five  tinies,  four  periods  of  fourteen  daya  and  one  of  seven 
days. 

The  next  is  Mrs*  Kirleys  own  declaration  that  she  was  always 
a  Protestant,  and  that  her  three  children  were  also  Protestants. 
The  report  9ays  **  she  was  dam  a  Protestant/'  Her  father  and 
mother  vrere  both  Catholics,  as  appears  by  an  extract  from  the 
registry  of  marriages,  kept  in  the  Catholic  Cathedral,  Longford, 
which  is  given  at  page  102  of  the  Archbishop's  pamphlet,  and 
is  as  follows : — 

"  It  appears  froni  the  Registry  kept  in  St.  Mel's  Catboltc  Cathedra), 
LoDgfora,  that  Joha  M*Corinick  aud  Margaret  Reynolds  were  mar- 
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ried  according  to  the  rite  of  the  Catholic  Church,  on  the  29th  day 
of  October,  1820. 

Witnesses.    S  Tfrkmcb  Rby^olds. 
(MiCHARL  Reynolds. 

Qrboort  Yorki, 
Roman  Oatholic  Administrator. 
Longford,  22nd  December,  1857' 

Mrs  Kirley  was  married  according  to  the  Catholic  rite 
in  the  same  church  as  appears  by  the  registry,  an  extract  from 
which  is  furnished  in  the  same  page. 

"  It  appears  from  the  Registry  kept  in  St.  Mel's  Catholic  Cathe- 
dral, Longford,  that  Private  John  Kirley,  of  the  4th  Dragoon 
Quards,  Orderly  in  the  Military  Hospital,  Longford,  was  married 
according  to  the  rite  of  the  Catholic  Church,  to  Margaret  M'Cormick 
on  the  1 0th  day  of  September,  1844. 

r  Jambs  Kellt,  of  the  Band 
Witnesses,  <      4th  Dragoon  Guards. 
I^Catbbrinb  Moorb. 

Grboort  Torsb, 
Roman  Catholic  Administrator. 
Longford,  3rd  December,  1857." 

Mrs.  Kirley  declared  herself  a  Catholic  when  living  in  bland- 
street.  Margaret  Jane  said  she  had  received  the  Sacraments ; 
these  two  facts  are  deposed  to  by  Mary  Lalor,  a  copy  of  whose 
deposition  sworn  before  Alderman  Farrell  will  be  found  at 
page  107^  of  the  pamphlet. 

"  I,  Mary  Lalor,  of  Ecclin  Lane,  do  solemnly  and  sincerely  declare 
that  I  am  very  intimately  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Kirley,  widow  of  the 
late  Private  Kirley,  of  the  4th  Dragoons ;  that  she  lived  with  me 
in  the  same  house  in  Island  Street ;  that  1  heard  her  declare  that  she 
was  a  Roman  Catholic ;  that,  on  one  occasion,  when  I  asked  her  why 
her  children  were  attending  the  Protestant  school  on  the  Coombe. 
she  answered  that  it  was  only  for  the  bread  they  went,  that  it  was 
not  with  her  will ;  that  from  the  time  of  her  marriage  she  was 
always  a  Roman  Catholic.  I  knew  Margaret  Jane  Kirley,  daughter 
of  Mrs.  Kirley.  I  heard  Margaret  Jane  say,  that  when  ill  in  hos- 
pital, she  received  the  Sacraments  from  the  Catholic  Priest.  I  do 
solemnly  declare,  that  I  always  looked  upon  Mrs.  Kirley  and  her 
children  as  Roman  Catholics.'' 

Declared  before  F.  Farrell,  Esq.,  justice  of  county  Dublin,  29th 
March,  1858. 

Mrs.  Kirley's  mother  says  that  Mrs.  Kirley  changed  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  getting  married.  Three  of  her  children  were  baptised  in 
the  Catholic  Church  as  proved  by  extracts  from  registries 
given  at  p.  108,  and  were  put  to  the  Convent  school  at  Duudalk. 

"John  Kirley,  son  of  John  and  Margaret  Kirley  (formerly  M 'Cor- 
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mick),  vas  lK>rn  on  the  10th  day  of  April,  1847»  and  baptized  on* 
tl»90thdaj  of  April,  1647f  in  St.  Barnabas's  Catholic  Church 
Nottingham,  hj  me, 

John  J.  Mullioam. 

SDonsor,  Marjil  Oillioan. 

Nottingdam,  12th  December,  1857." 

''Alice  Kirlej,  daughter  of  John  and  Margaret  Kirley  (formerly 
M'Gormick),  was  born  on  the  30th  day  of  April,  1849,  and  baptized 
on  tbe  10th  day  of  Jane,  1849,  in  St.  TTilfrid's  Catholic  Church, 
flnljiie,  Manchester,  by  me. 

Law.  TooLe. 

ftfw.»^*.      /Edward  Clarkv. 
Sponsors,     |j^„  s,^^." 

"Francis  Kirley,  son  of  John  and  Margaret  Kirley  (formerly 
M*Cormick),  was  born  on  the  16th  day  of  April,  1851,  and  baptized 
on  the  11th  day  of  May,  1861,  in  St.  Peter's  Catholic  Church, 
Biriningham,  by  me, 

Beritabd  Ivbrb, 

Missionary  Apostolic. 

Bimiii^ham,  22nd  December,  1857." 

'<  St.  Malachi's, 
'« October  26,  1857. 

"Mr  Lord  Argbbisrof, 

'*In  reply  to  your  Grace's  kind  letter,  which  I  received  this  mor- 
ning, I  b^  to  say  that  Margaret,  Patrick,  and  Alice  Kirley  attended 
oar  schoob  during  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  1854. 
The  father,  a  soldier,  brought  them  himself,  and  was  most  anxious 
they  should  be  instructed  in  the  Catholic  religion. 

(Signed)        «  Sb.  M.  db  Salbs  Viqmb." 

With  regard  to  the  children  going  to  the  Coombe  School  it 
is  the  best  proof  that  they  were  Catholics.  For  Catholics  that 
school  and  others  of  a  similar  character  were  established  ;  to 
deprive  them  of  their  faith  U  the  sole  object  of  these  institutions. 
Every  inducement  is  offered  to  these  poor  children,  nay  we 
bve  heard  that  violence  is  sometimes  resorted  to  for  the  pur- 
pose of  gaining  possession  of  them. 

Thus  contradicted  in  her  statement  that  statement  is  certi- 
fied by  all  the  Golvins,  the  value  of  such  verification  we  leave 
the  reader  to  estimate. 

There  is  a  certificate  from  Mistress  Mills,  saying  that  Mrs. 
Kirley  had  attended  a  Sunday  school  between  1837,  and  1840. 
It  is  not  material ;  the  next,  a  letter  from  Mr.  Kingston^  we 
give  in  full : — 
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Ashileld,  Harold*^  Cross, 

December  3rd,  1857. 
My  Lord, 

1  trost  th«  crrcmnstances  of  the  case  will  excuse  the  liberty  I  take 
in  writing  to  you.  Having  seen  in  the  **  Freeman^s  Journal  **  of 
the  24th  ult.,  extracts  from  a  letter  addressed  b^the  Roman 'Catholic 
Archbishop  of  Dublin  to  your  Lordship,  in  which  mention  is  made 
of  the  Widow  Kirley,  she  beinr  a  parishioner  of  mine*  I  wzs  led  to 
enquire  from  her  the  trutli  of  ttie  allegations  of  Archbishop  OuUen 
respecting  her.  I  send  you  a  brief  summary  of  the  statement  made 
to  me  by  Mrs.  Kirley  in  presence  of  her  own  mother,  who  certainly 
did  not  express  dissent,  rather  appeared  to  concur  in  what  was  said 
by  her  daughter.  The  Widow  Kirley  aaid  she  is,  and  fthrays  hai 
been,  a  Protestant,  and  never  professed  herself  a  Roman  Catholic 
She  told  me  she  was  living  in  Dundalk  when  the  news  rea<^d  her  of 
her  httsband'e  death.  On  being  then  asked  by  the  gentleman  who 
vave  her  the  information,  what  ehe  intended  to  do  she  replied,  "God 
IS  good,  and  He  will  provide  for  me  and  my  childMn :  as  long  as  He 
leaves  me  my  health  and  la^  senses  I  have  no  fear,  and  I  will  bring 
up  my  children  as  I  was  brought  up  myself  in  the  Protestant  faith.*' 
With  that  determination  she  left  Dundialk  and  came  up  to  Dublin, 
in  the  suburbs  of  which  she  lived,  and  sent  her  children  to  Protestant 
schools.  They  were  attending  the  Protestant  Bagged  School  on  the 
Coombe  when  she  first  manifested  an  aberration  of  intellect  She 
went  to  the  school  one  day  to  bring  home  her  children,  and  was 
proceeding  with  them  home  when  she  was  taken  up  by  a  policeman 
who  charged  her  as  being  under  the  influence  of  liquor.  She  and 
her  children  were  committed  to  Grangegerman  Penitentiary^  and 
there  entered*  (as  appears  by  the  r^istnr,)  Roman  Catholics.  Bat 
of  such  entry  she  declares  she  knew  notning,  nor  by  whose  direction 
she  was  so  entered.  (Query-^y  whose  authority  was  such  entry 
made?)  She  also  says  that  when  taken  to  mass  she  recoHects  having 
knelt  down  in  her  seat  with  her  back  to  the  altar,  and  she  heard  an 
officer  of  the  prison  my,  ^that  woman  is  a  Protestant  for  no 
Catholic  would  do  what  she  has  now  done."  She  was  afraid  to 
refuse  going  to  mass,  for  she  was  told,  (but  by  whom  the  does  not 
recollect,)  "'that  if  she  did  not  she  would  he  fed  on  bread  and  water 
and  would  not  be  allowed  to  see  her  children.'*  Be  it  observed  it 
was  not  pecuniary  distress  which  caused  her  to  be  committed  to  prisoa, 
for  when  taken  up  she  had  on  her  person  X2  2s«  6d.  besides  some  cop- 
pers. Her  subsequent  committals  to  Grangegorman  Penitentiary  were 
occasioned  by  manifestations  of  insanity,  nntil  at  length  ehe  was 
placed  in  the  lunatic  department.  When,  in  the  providenoe  of  Ood, 
her  senses  were  restored  to  herjhe  had  her  children  placed  under 
Protestant  care  and  instruction.  She  further  told  me  that  some 
weeks  ago  the  Bev.  Mr.  Grimley,  Roman  Catholic  priest*  sent  for 
her  and  required  her  to  sign  a  paper,  promising  her  if  she  would 
sign  the  paper  he  would  take  good  care  of  her  and  her  children.  She 
refused  and  did  not  sign,  nor  aid  she  know  whait  was  in  the  paper.  On 
another  occasion  the  Bev.  Mr.  Kenedy,  Boman  Catholic  priest* 
importuned  her  to  sien  a  paper,  and  made  her  a  similar  promise ; 
but  she  absolutely  refused.     She  also  told  me  that  during  the  life- 
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tine  of  faer  husband  one  of  ber  children,  with  the  knowledge  and 
oeodirraice  of  her  hasband,  was  baptised  by  a  Protestant  clergTman. 
It  is.  my  LKNrd,  <|uite  apparent  what  a  slender  foundation  Archbishop 
Onllen  has  bad  for  his  mighty  fabric  in  connection  with  the  Widow 
KirleT  and  her  children.  If  your  Lordship  considers  the  facts  I 
bare  nereiti  stated  of  any  v&tue  in  the  consideration  of  the  ca»e  you 
we  at  perfect  liberty  to  make  what  vse  yon  please  of  this  letter. 

I  am,  &c. 

Thomas  Kingston, 

Vicar  of  St.  James%  Dublin. 

To  pnt  a  climax  to  the  long  series  of  iDisrefvesentationi 
sBeering,  insolence  and  falsehood,  whidi  characterize  the  case 
of  the  KirJeys,  it  was  hardly  necessary  to  furnish  a  docomeni 
in  which  all  four  attributes  are  combined.     Notwithstanding, 
«e  find  a  document  composed  of  sucli  ingredients  in  the  letter 
of  ^iew  Kingston.     Whether  this  lettcrr  be  the  invention  of 
a  **  mind  diseased,**  or  the  production  of  a  mind  debased,  ir« 
shall  not  pause  to  consider.;  enough  for  us  Uiat  it  is  false  in  al- 
{         moat  everj  particiilar»  and  foully  false  as  to  that  portion  of  it 
in  vhich  it  is  sought  to  aully  the  good  name  of  an  upright, 
honoaTaUe^  and  useful  official,  by  insinuating  that  in  the  dis- 
dmrge  of  bis  office,  he  would  allow  himself  to  be  made  the 
•   tool  of  any  sect  or  of  any  party^  (Qoerj  by  whose  authoritj?). 
fie  oiryoQ  Mr.  JBangaton.     These  are  jfour  words.     Had  they 
I  been  the  expression  of  the  poor  lunatic,  we  would  have  passed 

I  them  over,  aud  even  coming  from  you  they  are  not  worth  much 

*  notice.    Thej  are  referred  to,  to  be  contradicted.     Had  you 

the  teelinga  of  a  gentleman^  not  to  speak  of  those  of  a  Christian, 
if  these  two  characters  oan  ever  be  separated,  you  would  not  think 
;  apoQ  theexpsTte  statement  «if  a  person  who  had  been  in  confine- 

)  ment  as  a  "  dangerous  lunatic'  of  maligning  the  motives  and 

aspersing  the  conduct  of  a  gentleman  who  fills  an  important 
office  and  discharges  its  onerous  duties  with  zeal  and  efficiency. 
We  shall  now  consider  the  letter  rn  dejail^  "  she  never  pro- 
fcised  herself  a  Roman  Catholic,**  we*proved  false  by  Har- 
ris's letter.  •'The  grandmother  of  the  children  informs  me  that 
Sergeant  Kirley  was  a  Aoman  Catholic,  and  Margaret  Kirley 
brought  up  as  a  ProlestanU  But  as  it  is  contrary  to  custom 
to  many  two  persons  trf  different  religion,  the  latter  changed 
for  the  purpose  of  the  ceremony." — Extract  from  Harris  a 
letter,  26lh  March^  1857.  "She  was  taken  up  by  a  police- 
mail  who  charged  her  as  beii^  ander  the  influence  of  liquor. 
She  and  ier  children  were  committed  to  Gmugegorman  Feni- 
teatmry.*'    There  is  no  date  given,  so  we  cannot  positively 
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deny  the  statement.  It  is,  however,  highly  improbable  that 
her  children  would  be  committed  aloug  with  the  mother,  she 
being  charged  af>  drunk.  When  the  report  appeared,  persons 
were  struck  by  Kingston's  allegations  and  Dr.  Grey,  one  o{ 
the  Board  of  Superintendence  of  the  Penitentiary,  drew  the 
attention  of  Mr.  Synnott,  the  governor,  to  the  "  facto  "  therein 
stated.    The  following  is  Mr.  Synnott*s  reply  : — 

'*  Qrangegorman  Prison*  Dublin, 
"Sist  March,  1868. 
"  Drab  Dr.  Obat, 

"  I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  letter  which,  in  your 
official  capacity,  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Superintendence  of 
City  of  Dublin  Prisons,  you  forwarded  to  me  on  last  night,  together 
with  the  Second  Report  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  of  the  Patriotic 
Fund ;  and  as  you  directed,  I  have  read  over,  with  particular  atten- 
tion»  the  passages  marked  by  you  1,  2,  3,  4»  5,  in  the  Appendix  45,  at 
page  68  in  that  document.     Permit  me  here  to  thank  you,  aa  the 

fovernor  of  this  institution,  for  givine  the  opportunity  of  contra- 
ictinff  the  many,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  gross  misrepresentation! 
made  by  Margaret  Kirley,  lately  a  prisoner  m  that  establishment. 

"  The  Appendix  above  referred  to  is  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  J. 
Kingston,  Yicar  cf  St.  James's,  addressed  to  the  Right  Hon.  the 
Lord  St.  Leonards,  in  the  first  passage  of  which  it  is  stated  that, 
'  Mrs.  Kirley  and  her  children  were  committed  to  Orangegorman 
Prison,  and  there  entered  (as  appears  by  the  registry)  Roman 
Catholics,  but  of  such  entry  she  declares  she  knew  nothiog,  nor  by 
whose  directions  she  was  so  entered.' 

^'iQuery, — By  whose  authority  was  such  entry  made."} 

"  Answer. — By  the  authority  of  Margaret  Kirley  to  the  Registrsfi 
who,  as  you  desire  to  know  his  name  and  character,  is  a  Mr.  Warren, 
a  highly  respectable  and  respected  officer,  who,  for  twenty-one  years, 
has  filled  the  office  without  the  slightest  stain  or  imputation  being 
cast  upon  him  in  any  respect,  and  I  may  further  add,  by  religious 
profession  an  Episcopalian  Protestant.  The  assistant  clerk  in  the 
office,  too,  has  a  distmct  recollection  of  this  woman  entering  herself 
on  the  books  of  this  prison  as  a  Roman  Catholic  ;  and,  if  necessary, 
as  you  seem  to  think  it  may  be  hereafter,  the  statements  of  these 
officers  can  be  verified  on  oath. 

"  Second.— She  also  says  that  when  taken  to  Mass  she  recollects 
having  knelt  down  in  her  seat  with  her  back  to  the  altar,  and  she 
heard  an  official  of  the  prison  say ;  '  That  woman  is  a  Protestant, 
for  no  Catholic  would  do  what  she  has  done.' 

**  Answer. — None  of  the  officers  have  the  slightest  recollection  of 
this  circumstance  occurring,  nor  do  I  believe  a  word  of  it,  for  the 
prisoners  are  regularly  marched  to  their  respective  places  of  worship 
by  the  officers  in  charge  of  their  class,  and  when  thev  enter  the 
church  or  chapel,  they  take  their  places  next  to  each  other,  and  it 
would,  indeed,  be  an  unseemly  affair  to  see  one  of  them  sitting  with 
her  face  to  the  prisoners  and  her  back  to  the  altar. 

*'  Third. — She  was  afraid  to  refuse  going  to  Massi  for  she  was 
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ttld  (bat  bj  whom  she  does  not  recollect)  that  if  she  did  not,  she 
irodd  be  fed  on  bread  and  water,  and  would  not  be  allowed  to  see 
her  children  " 

** Answer. — The  officers  of  the  prison  have  been  assembled  and 
interrogated  npon  this  point,  and  all  utterly  deny  their  knowledge  of 
taxh  a  matter.  On  the  contrary,  they  all,  both  Protestants  and 
Catholics,  say  that  when  the  chapel  bell  rung,  she  went  like  the 
ether  prisoners  to  Mass.  Her  incarceration  was  generally  fourteen 
days  at  a  time ;  and  she  could,  upon  any  of  these  occasions,  have 
bcnelf  entered  with  respect  to  religion  in  any  way  she  pleased.  Her 
efaildreo,  as  she  was  committed  for  vagrancy,  were  always  left  with 
her,  as  are  the  children  of  all  vagrants,  both  Protestants  and 
Citholics. 

*<  Fourth* — *  Be  it  observed,  it  was  not  pecuniary  distress  which 
amed  her  to  be  committed  to  prison,  for  when  taken  up  she  had  on 
her  person  £2  2s.  6d.,  besides  some  copper.' 

*'  Anhwer. — The  prison  officers,  whose  duty  it  was  to  search  this 
voman,  know  nothing  of  the  affair,  nor  is  there  any  record  in  the 
books:  it  is  simply  untrue. 

**  Fifth Her  subsequent  committals  to   Grangegorman   prison 

were  occasioned  bp  manifestations^  of  insanity,  until  at  lecgth  she 
was  placed  in  the  lunatic  department. 

**  Austter. — This  statement  is  also  untrue ;  she  never  was  commit- 
ted to  this  prison  for  anything  but  vagrancy,  except  on  the  last 
occasion  (March,  1857,)  when  she  was  committed  as  a  '  dangerous 
lunatic,*  and,  as  I  understood  from  Major  Harris,  at  his  request,  he 
baring  waited  upon  Police  Commissioner  Colonel  Browne  for  that 
purpose,  her  intemperate  tendencies,  as  I  also  understood  from  that 
gentleman,  being  the  occasion  of  her  lunacy. 

"  In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  state  that  I  trust  this  letter  will 
latiify  your  mind  that  there  has  been  no  violation  of  duty  on  the 
part  of  the  officers  of  this  prison.  If,  however,  on  the  other  hand, 
you  think  otherwise,  and  deem  an  investigation  necessary,  I  assure 
you  the  officers  will  not  shrink  from  it,  but  rather  court  the  most 
Marching  inquiry  into  their  conduct,  having  no  fear  of  the  result. 

''  Should  you  require  any  further  information  on  this  unpleasant 
subject,  it  shall  be  most  cheerfully  afforded  by, 

"Dear  Dr.  Gray, 

"  Your's  very  truly, 

"Thomas  L.  Stmhott, 
"John  Gray,  Esq.,  "  Governor, 

"etc..    etc.,    etc, 

"  FreemimCs  Journal.** 

Copy  of  Mrs.  Rawlina  Answer. 

<*  Grangegorman  Penitentiary, 
"March  81,  1858. 
"Dm  Sn, 

'  In  reply  to  your  favour  of  yesterday,  I  beg  to  acquaint  you  that 
Hare  this  morning  examined  the  deputy-matron,  and  every  sub- 
mttroDof  the  prison,  on  thesubject  of  the  following  extract  from 
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tbe  Report  of  the  Gommissionera  of  the  Patriotic  Fund :  '  8he  was 
afraid  to  refuse  going  to  Ma^s,  for  she  was  told  (but  by  whom  she 
does  not  recollect)  that  if  she  did  not,  she  would  be  fed  on  bread 
and  water,  and  would  not  be  allowed  to  see  her  children.' 

<*  I  have  read  this  extract  to  the  matrons  assembled  together,  and 
the  decided  reply  of  each  was^  that  no  sueh  threat  had  ever  been 
used  bj  them  to  Mrs.  Kirley  nor  to  any  other  prisoner.  I  never 
heard  of  any  such  threat,  or  I  should  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  have 
brought  it  at  once  before  the  Board  of  Superintendence,  and  cer- 
tainly I  never  myself  used  any  language  to  a  prisoner  that  oould  be 
so  construed. 

**  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

**  Maaian  Bawjliks,  Matron. 

"  To  Dr.  Gray,  etc.,  etc." 

The  charge  against  the  Rev,  Messieurs  Kennedy  and  Grimley 
18  positively  denied  by  both  these  gentlemen.  As  to  the  child 
being  baptised  by  a  Protestant  clergyman  we  honestlj  confess 
we  know  nothing.  If  it  be  the  child  bom  at  Leith  it  was  not 
there  baptised  a  Catholic,  for  there  was  no  Catholic  priest  or 
chapel  in  the  district. 

We  shall  close  Mrs.  Kirley's  case  by  inserting  an  eitract 
from  the  Archbishop^s  second  letter^  in  answer  to  the  report, 
on  the  subject  of  the  rights  of  Catholic  soldiers.  Wc  do  so 
in  this  place  as  it  willserveas  a  cooimeuton  the  case,  we  havejust 
been  considering,  and  an  introduction  to  the  one  we  are  now 
about  to  enter  upon. 

"  It  is  fresh  in  the  minds  of  every  one  that  for  the  past  the  rights 
of  Catholic  soldiers  and  sailors  were  not  held  sacred.      Though 
fighting  with  undaunted  courage  for  their  country,  it  was  penal  for 
them  to  practise  their  religion  during  life,  and  they  were  left  at  tbe 
hour  of  death  without  any  spiritual  assistance.     Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Irish   Catholics  have  shed  their  blood  for  the  glory  of 
England  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe»  but  nothing  was  done  in  past 
times  to  pr3vide  for  the  salvation  of  their  immortal  souls.     Things 
are   now  greatly  improved,  but  many  grounds  of  complaint  still 
remain,  and  a  great  deal  is  to  be  done  before  the  Catholic  soldier  can 
be  said  to  be  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  his  Protestant  companion. 
There  are  no  regular  Catholic  chaplains ;  no  CathoKc  chapels  in  tbe 
barracks;  no  military  schools  or  orphanages,  to  which   Catholic 
children  can  be  safely  sent ;  and  Catholio  sailors  whilst  engaged  in 
fighting  the  battles  of  the  empire,  are  still  left  without  any  religious 
provision  whatsoever.     Your  Lordship  will  easily  understand  how 
afflicting  this  state  of  things  must  be  to  Catholics,  who  believe  that  there 
is  but  one  true  faith,  and  know  that  they  are  obliged  to  live  up  to 
tbe  teaching  of  that  faith,  in  order  to  sectire  the  salvation  of  their 
immortal  souls.     Men  not  having  any  definite  system  of  belief,  and 
not  attaching  much  impertance  to  any  creed,  or  to  voligiouB  <^»er* 
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vsDced,  may  h6  indifRBrent  as  to  the  education  of  their  children,  and 
tJbmk  it  no  grievance  to  be  left  without  any  religious  worship.  Of 
eotme  their  indifference  in  regard  to  the  education  cf  their  children 
win  he  increased  if  they  beliere  that  they  can  be  saved  in  the  profes- 
son  of  any  religion,  or  that  one  religion  is  as  good  for  them  as 
another.  Such  men  may  be  considered  as  expressing  no  wish 
regarding  the  religion  of  their  children.  But  the  case  is  different 
with  Catholics :  their  opinions  are  decided,  and  they  must  always 
feel  the  greatest  anxiety,  if  their  children  be  exposed  to  lose  the 
trae  faith,  or  to  be  separated  from  that  Church  out  of  whose  pale 
there  is  do  salvation. 

But  returning  to  the  present  question,  as  her  gracious  Majesty 
deelares  that  Catholic  soldiers  have  sacred  rights,  we  may  ask  what 
these  rights  are;  I  submit  that  one  of  the  most  sacred  of  them 
is  that  a  Catholic  s6ldier  falling  in  battle  should  have  it  in  his  power 
to  secure  to  his  children  the  faith  in  which  they  were  baptized,  and 
in  which  he  wished  them  to  be  brought  up,  and  without  which  he 
befiered  they  could  not  he  saved.  He  should  be  enabled  to  die  in 
the  cdDYietion  that  the  country  to  which  he  has  given  his  life  will 
receive  his  children,  and  trtxAfd  fot  them  as  jealously  as  he  should 
hare  done,  the  only  inheritance  he  has  to  leave  them.  If  a  Catholic 
soldier  expiring  on  the  field  vftre  to  take  by  the  hand  an 
officer  whose  life  he  had  saved  at  the  cost  of  his  own,  and  coniure 
him  to  see  that  bis  orphan  children  should  be  educated  in  the  faith 
of  the}r  father,  1  think  too  highly  of  human  nature  to  believe  that 
the  sternest  Protestarit  living  would  not  in  such  a  case  preserve 
those  children  from  contact  with  any  infhience  that  might  change  or 
weaken  their  religion.  Is  the  case  different,  when  he  bequeaths 
th^m,  not  to  this  or  that  officer,  hut  to  his  country  and  his  sovereign  ? 
But  let  OS  suppose  our  dying  soldier  unable  to  speak :  if  the  captain, 
for  wfaoae  life  he  has  thus  given  his  own,  and  whom  we  still  assume 
to  be  a  Protestant  of  no  doubtful  hue,  well  knows  the  humble  hero 
to  have  been  as  loyal  to  the  Catholic  ^ith  as  he  had  been  true  to  his 
colours,  #^ell  knows  him  to  have  incurred  cruel  penalties  for  the  sake 
of  educating  his  children  in  that  faith ;  what  views,  my  Lord,  may  I 
be  aUovred  to  ask,  would  be  take  of  the  rights,  the  ''  sacred  rights/' 
of  Ina  dying  soldier  ?  Would  he  say :  **  $f y  poor  friend  has  giveit 
Ids  life  in  my  defence :  his  wish  throughout  lire  was  to  preserve  his 
frith  and  hand  it  down  to  his  children:  death,  incurred  in  my 
service,  has  stopped  his  utterance  before  he  could  give  expression  to 
his  wish  :  and  I  am  therefore  at  liberty  to  contemn  aifrd  to  defeat  it  ?  " 
Gould  he  lay  his  hand  upon  his  heart  and  say  this^  it  would  be  an 
ttgument  that  the  eurse  of  Xabuchodonosor  had  fallen  upon  him — 
tlot  in  very  deed  the  heart  of  tL  man  had  been  taken  from  him^ 
aad  that  he  had  received  the  heart  of  a  beast.  Again,  my  Lord, 
Substitote  the  country  for  the  captain,  and  are  the  rights  and  duties 
different? 

Without  entering  into  further  discussion,  I  may  take  H  as  admitted 
that  the  Commissioners  representing  the  countrv  are  guardians  of 
the  "  sacred  rights  "  of  Catholics  who  have  fallen  in  battle ;  that 
one  of  the  most  sacred  of  those  rights  is  the  education  of  Catholic 
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orphans  according  to  the  wishes  of  their  parent ;  that  the  Commis- 
sioners, thus  standing  in  the  place  of  a  parent^  are  bound  to  act  in 
every  f>articu1ar  towards  the  orphans  as  their  natural  father  would 
have  done ;  and  that  their  duty  so  to  act  is  the  9ame,  whether  it  arise 
from  express  direction  or  from  necessary  implication.  And  if  the 
ri;jhts  we  treat  of  he  to  sacred,  no  oppressive  rule  of  law>  and  above 
all,  no  arbitrary  regulations  of  individuals,  should  turn  aside  the 
consolations  of  charity  from  the  death-bed  of  the  Catholic  srildier 
and  from  the  cradle  of  his  orphan.  The  same  justice,  which  makes 
his  informal  will  as  regular  and  powerful  an  instrument  as  any  that 
your  Lordship  ever  drew  or  certified  should  interfere  to  protect  his 
sacred  rights  from  confiscation  by  rules,  minutes,  or  regulations.  If 
tlie  Catholic  soldier  say  to  you:  I  have  married  a  thriftless  and 
dis-^ipated  wife :  her  desire  of  indulging  in  spirituous  liquors  may 
induce  her  to  sell  to  the  highest  bidder  tne  faith  of  her  children,  for 
money  to  enable  her  to  indulge  her  wicked  propensities:  her  habits 
of  intemperance  may  lead  her  to  the  workhouse,  the  prison,  or  the 
lunatic  asylum.  I  got  my  children  baptized  in  the  Catholic  church  ; 
while  I  could  I  gave  them  Catholic  education  :  will  my  country  con- 
tinue to  do  so  after  my  death  in  her  service  ?  it  is  my  last  wiah — it 
is  my  sacred  right.  Shall  my  right  be  defeated  in  consequence  of 
the  lunacy  or  intemperance  of  my  wife  ?  shall  my  children  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  a  Protestant  minister,  to  be  educated  in  a  religion 
contrary  to  my  own  ?  Or  suppose  he  should  say :  I  have  married  a 
wife  ;  she  is  an  ignorant,  uneducated  woman,  and  evineex  great  vadlla* 
Hon  rf gadding  the  care  of  her  children — (Second  Report,  par.  83;) 
will  you  see  that  the  children  1  leave  to  my  country  shall  be  educated 
as  Catholics — it  is  my  wish — is  it  not  my  right? — 

Will  you  answer :  It  is  in  truth  your  right,  but  the  decision  in  Alicia 
Race's  case  stands  in  your  way — and  then  there  is  a  minute  of  tb« 
Commissioners  that  cannot  be  gotten  over  :  in  some  way  or  another, 
which  can  be  properly  explained  no  doubt,  when  your   widow  comes 
to  apply  for  relief,  she  will  meet  with  a  Protestant  clergyman  in  the 
first  instance  (Appendix  to  Report  No.  49,  52,  etc.  ;)  her  mind  is 
weak  by  nature  or  weakened  by  poverty  ;  he  will  acquire  influence, 
ascendency,  dominion :  she  will  transfer  your  children  in  due  form 
to  him,  and  that  will  bring  them  within  the  rule  of  the  decision  in 
the  Queen*s  Bench.     Your  rights  are  undoubted,  but  all  the  chances 
are  against  you ;  the  law  indeed  will  be  respected — nothing  unfair 
will  be  done ;  but  the  rule  in  Alicia  Race's  case,  and  the  minutes  of 
the  Commissioners — these  are  inflexible.     Die  in  peace,  but  your 
children  must  be  Protestants.     If  they  be  in  India  they  will  be  con- 
signed  to  a  Protestant  orphanage ;  if  at  home,  they  will  be  placed  io 
the  Duke  of  York's  school,  or  the  Hibernian  school,  where  apostacy 
is  of  frequent  occurrence,  or  sent  to  some  other  school  in  which, 
according  to  Captain  Fishbourne,  the  "teaching  is  Protestant;"  or 
the  choice  of  a  school  for  them  will  be  left  to  a  Protestant  clergyman, 
who  will  hand  them  over  to  the  sister  of  a   Protestant  schoolmaster, 
and  keep  them  under  his  own  immediate  superintendence  (Appendix 
to  Report,  No.  49.)     My  Lord,  was  it  upon  this  understanding  that 
we  gave  our  money  and  our  blood  ?     We  did  not  weigh  the  one  in  a 
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biir balance*  or  measure  the  other  in  a  graduated  glass;  and  we 
did  Dot  expect  that  we  should  have  reason  to  complain,  or  that  in 
ease  such  reason  should  exist,  our  complaints  would  be  met  wiih 
special  pleadinjg  and  the  manipulation  of  evidence." 

We  shall  now  consider  the  case  of  Mrs.  Norris.  A  Catho- 
lic herself,  the  widow  of  a  Catholic  soldier,  her  children  were 
seized  upon  by  a  parson,  placed  at  an  asylam  devoted  to  Pro- 
l«tanl  purposes,  when  rescued  by  the  mother  were  retaken 
bj  the  parson,  committed  to  the  care  of  a  Protestant  school- 
mistress under  the  control  and  supervision  of  this  parson  , 
every  effort  which  the  wretched  mother  made  to  regain  her 
daughter,  (happily  the  son  is  safe,)  defeated  by  forms  not  u>ed 
io  cisfes  of  application  by  Catholics  for  admission  to  Protestant 
Scbools  until  worn,  out  by  anxiety  of  mind  operating  on  a 
Toakened  frame,  and  that  again  re-acting  on  her  mental 
faculties,  she  yielded  her  dangl)ter  to  the  staff-officer  to  be  sent 
to  Hampstead.  The  decision  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench 
lias  nothing  to  do  with  tliis  case,  for  all  the  iniquity  we  siiall 
presently  detail,  was  perpetrated  before  that  decision  was  made. 
Looking  at  this  case  in  an  ordinary  pointof  view,  it  seems  to  us 
not  probable  that  a  Catholic  would  select  a  Protestant  School 
in  preference  to  one  of  her  own  persuasion  for  tlie  education 
of  her  children  supposing  no  inducement  to  be  held  out 
to  her  to  do  so,  and  no  impediments  thrown  in  the  way  of  her 
parsoing  that  course  which  appears  to  us  the  natural  one  for 
her  to  pursue.  We  say  it  is  not  probable  that  she  would  have 
acted  as  she  is  represented  to  have  done  supposing  that  she 
got  fair  play.  Now  the  question  before  the  public  is,  did  she 
get  fair  play.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  she  did  not. 
It  is  not  from  extrinsic  documents,  nor  from  private  informa- 
tion, that  we  have  come  to  that  opinion,  but  simply  upon  the 
facts  set  out  in  the  Ileport  and  the  appendix.  Trom  the 
Qicagre  details  furnished  in  the  appendix,  we  glean  the  follow- 
iug  facts,  which  we  shall  relate  before  entering  into  an  exa- 
mination of  the  documents  which  are  published  in  the  appen- 
dix as  forming  the  correspondence  upon  this  case.  Incident- 
tUy  ve  may  mention  that  the  first  application  of  Mrs.  Norris 
to  the  Commissioners  for  a  recognition  of  her  claim  is  not  in- 
cluded, so  that  we  are  left  completely  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
period  at  which  she  first  applied  to  be  put  on  the  pension  list 
of  the  Patriotic  Fund.  It  is  to  be  regretted  tiiat  something 
more  than  extracts  of  those  interesting  letters  from  Mr.  Hare 
have  not  been  produced ;  information  too  full  could  not  be 
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given  on  matters  of  such  grave  importanoe,  involving;   as  they 
do,  questions  of  the  deepest  interest  as  well  to  the  adminis- 
trators as  to  the  recipients  of  the  nation's  bounty.  From  these 
documents,  however,   we  collect  the  following  history.     On 
the  l£th  July,  1856-7,  Mr.  Hare  informs  Captain  Fishboarne 
that  he  placed  the  liltle  daughter  of  Mrs.  Norris  at   a  certain 
orphanage.     The  mother  took  her  home,  but  Mr.  Hare  after- 
wards placed  her  with  a  Miss  Shepherd,  and  asked  permission 
to  place  the  little  boy,  who  was  about  six  years  of  age,  with 
his  sister.     This  permission  Captain  Fishbounie  at  once  grants. 
On  the  let  August,  1856,   Mrs.  Noiris  pat  her  mark  to  a  pe- 
tition, certified  by  Canon  Orimley,  requesting  to  have  her 
daughter  sent  to  St.  Clare's  orphanage.    That  petition  was 
forwarded  to  Mr.  John  Ball,  a  Member  of  Parliament,  Under- 
secretary for  the  Colonies,  and  one  of  the  Boyal  Commissioners. 
Mr.  Ball  being  on  the  Continent,  did  not  get  this  petition 
until  his  return  in  September.     He  at  once  sent  it  to  Captain 
Fishbourne.     This  memorial  was  sent  to  Pardon  Hare.    The 
letter  accompanying  that  memorial  is  not  published,  and  a  blank 
seems  to   occur  here,  for  there  are  two  letters  from  Hare,  the 
19th  and  25th  September,  and  no  letter  from  Fishbourne.   Mr. 
Ball  not  receiving  any  reply  to  his  note,  and  having  been  spokeu 
to,  when  in  Ireland,  on  the  subiect,  wrote  again  on  the  4th 
November,  calling  Fishbourne  s  attention  to  tbe  fact  that  no 
answer  had  been  received  by  Mrs.  Norris.    To  that  note  Fish- 
bourne replies,  stating  that  the  memorial   had   been  ^eut  to 
Mrs.  Norris.    The  first  reply  that  Mrs.  Norris  received  directly 
from  the  office  was  a  note  dated  **  5th  November,'^  and  signed 
*^  Mugford."     On  the  Idth  of  that  month,  Mrs.  Norris  again 

Eelitioncd  to  have  her  child  sent  to  Harold's  Crosa,  her  letter 
eiug  certified  by  Alderman  Beynolds.     To  that  petition  came 
the  reply  that  her  petition  should  have  been  forwarded  through 
the  Staff-Officer  of  Pensioners.     She  does  so,  and  the  Staff- 
Officer  writes  that  she  wants  to  have  her  child  sent  to  fiaggot- 
street  Convent.     Presentation  papers  had  been  applied  for  by 
Captain  Fishbourne,  and  when  he  got  them,  he  would  send  two 
of  them  signed.  Meantime  whilst  all  these  proceedings  weregoing 
forward,  Mrs.  Norris  had  got  married,  but  unfortunately  the  roan 
of  her  choice  had  then  Uving  a  prior  claimant  on  his  purse 
and  his  affections.     In  pursuance  of  one  of  the  rules  of  tbe 
Committee,  made  in  contemplation  of  a  second  marriage  on 
the  part  of  those  in  receipt  of  relief  from  the  fund,  slie  lost 
her  pension.     But  on  the  production  of  the  letter  from  Cap- 
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Imq  lfii»field,  Bhe  is  approved  for  half  allowance.  On  ihe 
lOtb  Jannaiy,  ahe  forwards  a  petition  to  some  person,  thd 
name  is  not  given,  signed  with  her  nanie,  asking  to  have  her  child 
placed  at  the  Loudon  Infant  Home.  This  is  communicated  to 
Qnnsby,  who  gets  the  woman  to  sign  the  form,  appendix  14, 
and  to  the  letter  which  he  writes  on  the  80th  January,  Fish- 
boome  sends  an  answer  on  the  2nd  February,  ordering  the 
child  and  nrother  to  be  sent  ap  to  London  and  the  expenses 
of  both  paidy  and  money  given  to  the  mother  to  pay  her  pass* 
age  back.  These  things  were  done,  the  child  is  in  Hampstead, 
the  mother  in  the  grave. 

Soch  is  the  state  of  things  presented  by  the  appendix.  Now 
let  OS  see  what  the  report  says.  The  italics  are  onr  own,  and 
we  DM  them  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  the  reader's  attention 
to  thai  particalar  point  which,  out  of  the  appendix,  we  are 
able  to  contradict.  The  report  says — *'  It  there  (in  the  ap- 
pendix)  appears  that  Mrs.  Norris  Aad  placed  her  daoghter  in 
Hay,  1850,  in  charge  of  the  managers  of  the  Genera)  Orphan 
Home  in  Dnblin,  from  which  place  she  was  removed  by  her 
toother  at  vhose  earnest  request,  to  the  Hev.  William  Hare, 
Biilitary  chaplain,  she,  together  with  her  brother,  was  then 
placed  under  the  eare  of  Miss  Shepherd  a  Protestant/'  Now 
let  US  see  how  that  is  verified  by  the  appendix.  In  the  letter 
of  Mr.  Hare  dated  12th  July,  we  find  the  following : — 

Dublin  nth  July,  T856-7. 

" I  tome  time  ago  placed  two  orphan  children  of  Crimean  soldiers, 
Mvf  Ann  Norris  and  Aptes  Amoit,  under  the  care  of  the  guardians 
of  the  Qeaeral  Orphan  Home  Ricbnead  Street,  Portobello,  by  whom 
tlicj  vere  given  in  charge  to  a  womao  named  Mrs.  Collins,  living  in 
Bride-street,  Dublin,  there  being  no  institution  for  the  reception  of 
female  orphans.  Mrs.  Norris,  thinking  that  her  child  was  not  pro- 
perij  taken  care  of,  and  espeetaily  that  her  education  was  neglected, 
took  her  away  from  Mrs.  Oollins  without  consulting  ony  one,  and  on 
btr  own  reepoo9ibility.  /  did  noi  by  any  means  approve  of  this  sum- 
Qsrj  method  of  proceeding,  but  on  inquiry  1  found  the  poor  woman 
hid  some  ground  of  complainti  as,  in  point  of  fact«  i.er  chird  had  never 
been  sent  to  any  day-school  since  she  had  been  with  Mrs.  Collins, 
dMwh  at  her  re^iueal. 

**i  hao&Jhund  in  wnf  own  neighbourhood  a  person  named  Miss  She^.* 
herd,  who  is  disposfd  to  take  charge  of  these  (wo  ikildren,  and  of  any 
e^s  who  we  may  wish  to  entrust  to  her.  Miss  Sbephei'd  t9  the  sis- 
ter of  tbe  schoolonastec  of  Harold's  Gross.  She  is  highly  recommen- 
M  tomaby  ^ke  clergymaD  of  the  parish  ;  she  lives  within  a  few  doors 
of  the  parish  school,  where  the  children  under  her  care  would  have 
sa opportunity  of  attending  both  during  the  week  and  on   Sunday; 
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the  locality  is  healthy,  being  out  of  the  town  ;  and  the  children  would 
be  under  my  own  immediate  superintendence.  If  you  approve  of 
the  above  arrangement  being  made,  I  loiU  have  it  carried  into  effect  im^ 
mediately,** 

Apart  from  the  palpable  contradiction   given  by  the  letter 
to  the  statements  in  the  report,  it  would  strike  a  person  m 
rather  odd  that  a  Catholic  should  seek  out  and  eameHlf  request 
a  Protestant  minister  to  place  her  children  at  a  Protestant 
school,  their  being  numbers  of  priests  in    Dublin  who   have 
opportunities  of  placing  children  at  schools.     But  the  fact  is 
patent  from   Hare's  letter  that  he  placed  the  children  at  this 
home,  and   he  does  not  say  when  more  precisely  than  bj  say- 
ing "  sometime  ago/'     The  mother's  name  is  not  mentioned  as 
assenting,  her  authority  is  not  referred  to,  and  the  onlj  act 
which  we  find  that  mother  doing,  is  taking  away  the  girl  from 
the  woman  to  whom  she  had  been  confided,  of  which  Hare  did 
not  approve,  but  which  showed  clearly  her  disapproval  of  the 
steps  that  had  been  taken.     As  to  her  placing  the   children 
with  Miss  Shepherd,  that  is  clearly  false.     Hare  found  out  and 
recommended  Miss  Shepherd,  and  in  his  letter  he  does  not 
say  that  the  mother  asked  him  or  authorised  him  to  place  her 
children    with    Miss   Shepherd.     Why  it  is  that  this   Hare 
should  be  so  much  interested  about  these  children,  so  anxious 
that  they  should  be  brought  within  the  influence  of  Miss 
Shepherd's  pious  ministration  as  to  agree  to  make  up  the  dif- 
ference  between   the   fund   allowance  and   Miss  Shepherd's 
demand  by  a  private  subscription,  we  are  really  at  a  loss  to  find 
out.     Had  a  priest  so  acted  with  regard  to  Protestant  children 
we  should  be  incHned  to  suspect  that  he  desired  to  make  pro- 
selytes of  them,  but  as  Hare  was  acting  for  the  Patriotic  Fund, 
of  which  the  moneys  were  always  disbursed,  '*  with  even-handed 
justice  and  complete  impartiality/'  we  cannot  atribute  to  him 
any  such  j)urpose.     We  shall  leave  it  to  our  readers  to  form 
their  own  judgment.     The  next  sentence  in  the  report  is  as 
follows :— - 

**  Early  in  September  of  the  same  year,  a  paper  dated  August  1st, 
signed  by  Mrs.  r^orris,  Mark,  requesting  to  have  her  girl  placed  in 
St.  Glare's  Orphan  House  Harold's  Gross,  was  received  at  this  office. 
This  request  was  not  then  acted  on,  as  Mrs.  Norris  bad  in  the  interm 
placed  her  child  under  the  care  above  stated,  and  as  she  did  not  eX' 
press  any  wish  for  her  child^s  removal  although  informed  of  the  request 
that  had  been  made  in  her  name,** 

We  see  plainlj  what  Fishbourne  is  driving  at,  but  we  cannot 
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ondertake  to  explain  letters  which  are  not  printed  in  the  veri- 
fjiflg  appendix;  by  a  reference  to  that  letter  of  Hare,  it  will  be 

Grcdved  that  the  application  to  have  the  children  placed  with 
i58  Shepherd,  is  dated  12M  July^  1856-7,  the  answer  grant- 
ing the  application,  is  dated  \hth  July,  1 856.  How  Fishbourne 
can  say  that  theste  dates  are  ''in  the  interim/'  as  regards  the 
1*^  Augudt  and  the  5lh  November,  we  know  not ;  the  only 
Tay  iji  which  we  can  account  fur  tlie^e  errors  is,  that  now  as 
ever,  truth  will  out,  suppress  it  though  we  may.  But  let  us 
ask  why  the  petition  of  Mrs  Norris  was  allowed  to  remain 
unanswered  from  the  8th  September,  to  the  5th  November? 
Ur.  Hare's  application  is  answered  in  due  course  of  post,  but 
the  petition,  certified  by  a  Catholic  priest,  and  forwarded  to 
the  office  by  one  of  the  Commissioners^  is  quite  unattended  to 
for  two  months,  then  not  noticed  until  the  Commissioner  writes 
again,  and  then  his  note  is  answerd  with  a  lie  ;  this  would  seem 
to  contradict  the  assertion  with  regard  to  the  unvarying  atten- 
sion  which  the  applications  of  Catholics  have  received,  wiien 
ve  find  a  Commissioner,  because  he  is  a  Catholic,  snubbed  by 
his  servant.  If  a  gentleman  request  a  domestic  servant  to  do 
something,  which  apart  from  such  request  he  is  bound  to  do,  that 
servant  neglects  that  rcjuest^  and  when  again  spoken  to,  suys  he 
has  done,  not  what  he  was  asked,  but  something  else,  and  in 
so  doing  lies,  he  ought  not  to  be  retained  in  any  service.  Such  is 
the  case  here.  We  wonder  is  lying  consistent  with  the  char- 
acter of  an  *•  officer  and  a  gentlemen."  But  Fishbourneknew 
he  vas  quite  safe  from  censure.  There  mere  not  tliree  Roman 
Catholics  on  the  Commission.  It  is  then  clear  that  it  is  not 
the  feet  that  ''  Mrs.  Norris  had,  in  the  interim,  placed  her 
children,  &c.'*  With  regard  to  her  not  expressing  a  wish  to  have 
her  child  removed,  &c.,  we  think  it  is  pretty  plain,  that  she 
did,  and,  notwitbstunding  the  insinuation  that  is  thrown  out 
of  improper  interference  on  the  part  of  Canon  Grimley,  the 
charge  being,  that  he  used  her  name  without  her  sanction.  Such 
ao  imputation  is  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  docrines  of  the 
I.e.  M.  E.  C,  who  teach  that  lying,  cheating,  robbery,  mur- 
der, &c.,  are  the  principal  dogmas  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
amongst  the  chief  practices  of  its  members.  The  imputation 
is  wholly  false,  and  could  emanate  only  from  a  jaundiced  mind, 
vhich  tinges  everything  around,  with  the  hue  of  its  own  dis- 
temper Tliere  is  no  mention  made  of  the  part  which  Mr. 
Bail  took  in  this  matter,  no  mention  of  sending  the  memorial 
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and  the  CommissionerR'  letter  to  Parson  Hu^  or  of  bia 
"  questioning  "  her,  or  of  the  falsehood  which  the  parson  writes 
when  he  says  '*  not  receiving  any  answer  to  this  application  9ke 
asked  to  have  her  little  girl  placed  with  Miss  Shepherd/'  This 
Hare  only  knew  of  th»  memorial  on  the  10th  of  September,  yet 
he  has  the  face  to  make  the  above^  statement  when  he 
knew  the  girl  was  at  Sliss  Shepherd's  in  July  There  were  a 
great  many  forms  to  be  gone  through,  wiien  the  child  was  to 
be  sent  to  a  Catholic  school.  She  must  apply  to  the  staff  officer. 
Hare  got  his  request  at  once.  We  think  we  cannot  do  better 
than  here  to  give  the  language  of  the  Arehbishop  on  the  Utter 
portion  of  this  distressing  case : — 

**  I  now  apply  myself  to  the  remainder  of  the  case,  every  portion 
of  which  is  affectea  by  the  saspicion  attaching  to  its  commencemeDt. 
When  Mr.  Hare  is  tlie  applicant,  things  run  smoothly,  and  without 
reference  to  Commissioners,  committees,  clerk  of  committee,  or  staff 
officer.     When  Mrs.  Norris  is  applicant,  the  rules  of  the  service  be- 
come stern  and  complicated  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  intellieence 
and  strength  of  the  widow.    The  clerk  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Mug- 
ford,  directs  her  ''t^she  wishes  toromove  her  child,**  to  apply  to  the 
staif  officer,  who  will  write  to  Captain  Fishbourae,  who  will  obtain 
the  decision  of  the  Committee.     In  her  bewilderment,  or  perhaps 
from  a  reluctance  to  be  "  questioned"  and '<  pressed,"  Mrs.  Norris 
applies  to  Mr.  Mugford  himseli^  evidently  interpreting  his  former 
letter  as  a  refusal.     Mr.  Mugford,  hewcYer,  adheres  to  the  inflexible 
rule,  and  directs  her  once  more  to  communicate  with  the  staff  officer. 
She  does  so  accor<Ungly,  and  upon  the  occasion  of  this  third  appli« 
cation,  her  request  is,  that  her  children  be  sent  to  the  Sisters  of 
Mercy  in  Baggot-street.    Lest  any  doubt  should  remain  upon  the 
matter,  the  poor  woman  is  again  subjected  to  the  **  question/'  and 
persists  in  her  choice  of  the  Baggot-street  orphanage.     Captain  Fi&h< 
bourne's  letter  (  Ap.  to  reports  No.  60)  appears  ta  have  something 
mysterious  in  it,  stating  as  it  does,  that  the  child  Maryaone  Norris 
was  under  seven  years  of  age,  whereas  she  was  more  than  nine  ;*  and 
speaking  of  a  memorial  of  Mrs.  Norris  to  have  her  child  placed  at 
Miss  Shepherd's,  of  the  existence  of  which  DMmorial  there  is  no  evi- 
dence whateTer. 

Meanwhile^  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  having  failed  through  some  mis- 
ohance  to  forward  the  mysterious  presentation  forms,  it  becomes  ne- 
cessary to  send  a  second  letter  to  them  before  the  memorial  can  be 
granted,  and  a  second  letter  is  dispatched  in  two  days  after  the  for- 
mal wishes  of  the  applicant  had  been  extracted  bv  another  application 
of  the  **  question."  The  presentation  forms  at  length  arrive^  and  the 
presentation  itself  is  actually  made  out,  when  Mrs.  Norris,  under 
what  influences  besides  those  of  weariness  and  disappointment  God 

*  Maryanne  Norris  was  baptized  on  the  18th  July,  1847,  in  Ches- 
ter, by  the  Rev.  Canon  Carbery  ;  so  that  she  was  nine  years  and  fiv« 
months  old  when  Captain  Fishbourne  states  that  she  was  not  seven! 
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afoit  caa  tell  MBj^stg  alters  her  request,  aod  seeks  admission  'or  the 
orpliaB  into  the  Iiampftead  school.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  report 
does  not  explain  how  this  last  request  came  into  Captain  Fishbourne's 
huids,  to  irhom  it  was  addressea,  and  by  whom  forwarded.  Every 
otto  document  reeeiTed  from  her  is  attested  with  her  mark  ;  this 
alooe  is  repvcflented  to  have  been  W^d  by  her.  Why  she  speaks  of 
the  Hampstead  school  now  for  the  nrst  time^  or  who  it  was  that  sug- 
fKted  it  to  her,  we  have  no  means  of  discovering.  I  formerly  in- 
<fmd  by  what  ageBcy>  or  by  what  official,  she  was  induced  to  change 
ber  mind,  and  my  question  remains  to  be  answered  still,  though  the 
Appendix  throws  great  li^ht  on  the  matter.  The  Hampstead  school 
did  not  occur  to  her  by  intuition,  nor  is  her  violent  and  4®c>ded 
cbsnge  of  purpose  referable  to  vacillation  or  caprice :  for  it  is  one 
thing  to  waver  between  two  Catholic  schools  in  Dublin,  and  another 
d^ng  to  choose  a  Protestant  school  in  England,  of  which  she  herself 
coujdhaveno  knowledgew. 

Obierve  the  sequel.     It  did  not  occur  to  Captain  Fishbourne  to 
forward  the  new  memorial  to  Canon  Grimley,  who  certified  her  first 
sppUtation.  with  a  view  to  his  **  quetticNung"  and  ^  pressing*'  hev,  so 
as  to  discover  whether  the  memorial  which  bore  her  signature  had 
been  previously  read  Mid  explained  to  her.    But  perhaps  it  is  allowed 
to  stand  over  for  a  month  or  ao  ?    Far  from  it.    At  all  events,  we 
are  bound  to  tup|>ose  that  Mr.  Mugford  is  desired  to  inform  her  that 
ber  appiie^on  ia  irregiQlar,  that  it  should  have  heen  forwarded 
throBgp  the  staff  officer,  and  that  the  Committee  are  as  decided  not 
to  relax  their  rule  in  this  instanoe  a^  they  were  in  the  instance  of  hev 
trst,  seooiid,  and  third  applioatioa.     By  no  means.    "  Facta  est 
hacWx  wonihus  son  tihl."    The  rule  was  inflexible  when  the  child 
was  to  he  sowt  to  a  CaiLholic  aehool,  hut  it  does  not  hold  where  the 
application,  refiars  to  a  Protestant  school.    Captain  Fishbourna  (  Ap^ 
No,  67)  forwards  the  letter  himself  to  Majw  Ormsby,  stating  that 
tbe  presentation  had  bjsea  alreadv  obtained  (  why  was  it  not  afaready 
ferwaided?)  but  that  as  the  child  was  not  aa  yet  an  inmate  of  the  in* 
ttitation,  the  Committee  would  give  her  mother  an  opportunity  of 
ehooiing  a  school  for  her.    May  we  not  doubt  whether  the  Committee 
was  ever  consulted  on  the  matter  ?    At  the  same  time  he  enclosea  a 
written  eagi^emeot  to  be  signed  by  Mrs.  Norris,  binding  her  to 
abide  by  this  last  engagement,  on  the  distinct  understanding  that  the 
teaekhag  in  the  Hampstead  school  was  purely  Protestant.    C^>taiB 
FbbbooriM  and  Ma^or  Ormshy  claim  ffreat  credit  for  having  infor« 
med  Mrs.  Norrie  that  the  Bampstead  institution  was  Protestant. 
TroU,  a  man  does  not  need  to  be  an  abstract  of  official  virtue,  in  or- 
der to  expUin  to  a  woman  who  does  not  know  how  to  read,  a  doou* 
meot  she  ia  required  to  sign ;  and  this  was  in  tact  the  only  thing  done 
in  the  ease  of  Mrs.  Norria.     Tfao  Soyal  Commissioners  have  very 
QBoecessarily  idienlified  themaelvee  with  these  transactions,  when» 
speaking  of  themselves,  they  say  that,  in  this  eas  eat  all  events,  '*  TFe" 
ef inoed  no  desire  to  proselytise.     In  my  conscience  1  acquit  them  of 
participation  at  the  time  in  every  little  overt  or  covert  aot  of  treason 
against  human  nature ;  but  if  they  persist  in  adhering  to  the  Report 
wUball  its  iniquities  upon  its  head,  are  they  not  acceasaries  after  the 
^¥tf  if  ever  there  were  smch  ? 
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The  case  is  near  its  end.  On  the  SOth  January  Major  Ormsby 
C  Ap.  68)  forwards  to  London  the  last  application  with  its  irrevocable 
engagement ;  and  on  the  2nd  February  the  request  is  carried  into 
effect  (  Ap.  69).  The  memorial  for  presentation  to  a  Catholic  school 
is  under  coiusideration  for  five  months  ;  it  is  defeated  bj  a  breach  of 
official  duty  almost  without  example,  or  by  the  stringency  of  rules 
that  seem  to  exist  only  for  the  Catholic  ;  whereas  the  application 
for  admission  to  a  Protestant  school  is  granted  after  just  three  weeks 
of  easy  and  unembarrassed  routine  from  date  of  the  application,  but 
probably  within  a  much  shorter  term  from  the  day  when  it  was  re- 
ceived by  Captain  Fishbourne." 

So  ends  Mrs.  Norris.  She  is  dead — and  when  that  day 
comes^  as  assuredly  it  will,  when  Elare  and  Fishbourne  shall 
stand  before  their  God,  the  truth  will  then  appear,  for  no  re- 
port "veri6ed  by  the  appendix,"  will  avail.  Incidentally,  the 
following  cases  are  mentioned  :  — 

'^  At  great  risk  of  wearying  your  Lordship,  I  am  bound  to  notice 
some  other  cases  which  are  incidentally  mentioned  in  the  Appendix 
to  the  Report.     I  allude  to  the  cases  of  Bridget  Ryan,   Agnes  Arnott, 
and  Anne  Kyle.     I  shall  take  them  in  their  order.     The  only  men- 
tion made  of  the  first  two  occurs  in  the  letter  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hare, 
of  the  25th  September,  1856,  Appendix  53  to  Second  Report,  in 
which  Mr.  Hare  states :  '<  I  have  this  day  made  application  to  Nf  ajor 
Ormsby  for  payment  for  the  first  quarter  for   Bridget  Ryan,  Agnes 
Arnott,  and  Anne  Kyle»  under  the  care  of  Miss  Shepherd,  Harold's 
Cross,  and  for  William  Norris,  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Magee  in  the  same 
district."    The  names  Bridget  Ryan  and  Anne  Kyle  sufficiently  in- 
dicate a  Catholic  parentage,  and  it  remains  to  be  explained  who  they 
are,  and  how  they  came  into  Mr.  Hare's  hands.     As  to  Agnes  Arnott 
thus  casually  mentioned,  I  find  that  her  father,  although  a  Protes- 
tant, wished  to  have  his  child  baptized  and  brought  up  a  Catholic,  and 
in  fact  the  child  was   baptised  in  the   Catholic  Church  in  Youghal 
(  Doc.  No.  22).  It  also  appears  that  Arnott  after  his  wife'sdeatb,  con- 
tinued in  the  determination  to  educate  his  child  a  Catholic,  and  that 
when  leaving  for  the  Cast,  he  confided  his  orphan  to  a  Mrs.Gregorv, 
alsoa Catholic  now  in  Dublin,  with  strict  injunctions  to  have  her  edu- 
cated in  the  Catholic  faith.     I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  from  Mrs. 
Gregory  herself  that,  under  the  pressure  of  want  and  inability  to  sup- 
port her  charge,  she  was  induced  to  relinquish  her  to  Mr.  Hare. 
N'ow  Mrs.  Gregory  was  neither  the   natural  nor  the  testamentary 
guardian  of  the  chQd,  and  she  was  recognized,  whereas  Canon  Grim- 
i^j  was  denied  recognition  on  the  ground  that  he  was  not  such  guar- 
dian. ^  To  proceed,  however  ;  Mrs.  Gregory  touched  with  remorse 
for  her  breach  of  faith  with  the  deceased,  and  for  her  breach  of  higher 
obligations  still  with  God,  is  anxious  to  repair  the  evil  she  has  done, 
and  Mrs  Minchin,  the  maternal  aunt  of  the  orphan,  applies  to  have 
the  child  removed  to  a  Catholic  school,  and  her  application  is  rejected. 
What  becomes  of  the  Queen's  Bench  decision  ?  The  Protestant  father 
of  the  child  wished  to  have  her  reared  a  Catholic  ;  he  and  her  Ca- 
tholic mother  got  her  baptized  a  Catholic ;  her  mother's  sister,  a 
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CalhoIic»  demands  her  removal  to  a  Catholic  institution,  and  she  is 
let  at  defiance.  My  informants  are  prepared  to  prove  these  facts 
before  anj  competent  tribunal ;  and  so  far  as  the  facts  go,  they  en- 
able me,  perhaps,  to  rate  at  its  proper  value  the  boasted  adherence 
of  the  Commissioners  to  the  rule  in  Race's  case  and  the  five  instances 
in  which  it  has  been  applied  favourably  to  Catholics. 

This  case  is  easily  disposed  of.  It  is  that  of  the  widow  Catherine 
M 'Donald,  of  the  62nd  regiment.  Her  name  occurs  in  the  Appen- 
dix 59  to  the  Report,  from  which  it  appears  that  she  applied  to  have 
W child  placed  with  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  Baggot-street.  Major 
Onn»by's  letter,  notifying  the  application  to  Captain  Fishbourne,  is 
(bted  December  16,  1856,  and  the  application  was  acceded  to,  as  I 
h&ve  learned,  in  about  eleven  months  a.her  the  date  of  its  presentation. 
The  delay,  I  presume,  will  be  explained  ;  and  minutes^  andresolu- 
tiunS;  and  presentation  form&,  and  rules,  and  references  back  to  pro- 
per, and  perhaps  to  improper  authorities,  will  account  for  it  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Commissioners'  officials  upon  trial  before  them* 
selves ;  but  I  may  be  permitted  to  doubt  of  the  result  when  they 
come  to  trial  before  the  country,  especially  when  this  delay  is  con- 
trasted with  the  rapidity  of  the  decisions  of  Captain  Fishbourne, 
when  the  Kirleys  and  the  Norrises  were  to  be  sent  to  Protestant 
scbools.  Major  Harris  brings  the  case  of  the  Kirleys  under  the  notice 
of  the  Captain  on  the  17th  Miirch,  and  the  answer  is  dated  the  18th. 
The  Major  writes  again  on  the  23rd  March,  and  the  reply  is  dated 
the  24th.  Mrs.  Norris's  case,  when  her  child  was  to  be  sent  to  a 
Protestant  school,  was  disposed  of  with  equal  haste.  Major  Ormsby 
informs  Captain  Fishbourne  on  the  30th  January  that  Mrs.  Norris 
viihes  to  place  her  child  in  Hampstead  school ;  and  on  the  2nd  Feb- 
niarj  the  Captain  orders  the  child  to  be  sent  to  London,  and  all  the 
eifieases  of  the  mother  and  the  child  to  be  defrayed.  There  was  no 
delay  there ;  but  when  a  poor  Catholic  widow  applies  to  have  her 
cLild  placed  in  a  Catholic  school^  she  is  compelled  to  wait  eleven  months 
for  an  answer.** 

Now  as  to  the  allocation  of  the  surplas  fund.  We  are  told 
by  the  report  that  these  several  sums  have  been  allallocated  to 
mstitations,  either  Protestant  in  their  teaching,  or  in  which  the 
system  of  mi&ed  education  is  followed.  We  would  much  pre* 
fer  the  former  as  being  the  more  honest;  the  latter  is  like  that 
plant  which  tastes  like  honey  but  operates  as  a  poison^  or  like 
ihat  fruit  which  grows  on  the  banks  of  the  Dead  Sea,  which 
seems  so  pleasing  to  the  eye,  but  turns  to  ashes  on  the  lips. 
It  is  true  Catholic  children  may  come,  but  judging  by  the 
spedmens  we  have  of  that  style  of  arrangement  in  the 
Hibernian,  the  District  schools  in  Eugland,  and  in  the  mili- 
tary schools  at  home  and  abroad^  we  think  it  much  safer  to 
keep  our  children  to  ourselves.  This  is  a  matter  which  Pro- 
testants cannot  understand,  thej  thinking  as  the  present 
ChftDcellor  of  Ireland  is  reported  to  have  expressed  himself 
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tbftt  "  iitdifftohce  to  all  religion  is  it  fearful  state,  bitt  slill  it 
is  bettef  than  Pup*ry."  When,  howerar,  the  Archbishop  ob- 
jeeted  to  the  allotoietit  of  bo  much  mouej  he  was  bound  to 
give  a  reason,  aai  what  betttt  reason  could  he  gire  than  that 
aedacible  from  experieticeP  The  manner  in  tohich  Bimitar 
Schools  under  similar  patronage  were  conducted,  the  effect  uf 
their  arrangements  upon  the  religioua  faith  of  the  Catholio 
portion  of  the  scholars,  the  character  of  the  clats  books  in  ut^e, 
the  tendency  of  the  teaehing  therein  contained,  to  elevate  one 
part;  at  the  expense  of  the  other — the  neglect  to  appoint 
Catholic  officers  and  superiors  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
Catholic  bojs,  these  are  the  means  hy  which  be  must  form  hii 
judgment,  these  the  grounds  on  which  to  base  his  objections. 
Now  the  only  means  of  doing  that  was  by  examining  the 
management  of  the  military  schools  at  present  existing,  and 
also  that  of  the  district  schools  in  England,  and  by  laying  before 
the  public  the  result  of  that  examination,  enable  them  to  judge 
of  the  justifiBbleneM  of  his  Grace's  oppositiotV.  Therefore 
wheti  his  Grace  complains  of  the  managernent  of  this  or  that 
School  it  is  to  enable  us  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  what  will  he, 
by  what  is.  The  Commissioners  with  great  skill  and  con- 
siderbble  jadgment  have  endeavoured  to  withdraw  the  attention 
uf  the  public  from  these  complaints,  by  asserting  that  tbey 
have  nothing  to  do  with  tlie  accusations  preferred  by  him 
against  the  Commissioners.  We  think  it  has  a  great  deal  to 
do,  and  therefore  we  shall  give  some  of  his  Qrace'a  remarks  on 
the  Hibernian  school : — 

"  Yon  are  awue  that  in  tha  FhcBoU  Park,  in  the  vieiaily  of  this 
aitvi  we  have  a  large  inBtitotioii,  called  the  Hibernian  School,  eitab- 
lished  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  Irish  loldiers.  We  l«tfn 
from  a  publialied  Parliamentary  Beport,  that  when  it  waa  vbited  bj 
the  Commisiioners  of  the  Endowed  Schools,  *  there  were  io  the 
hoiueSSOProteatantaoftheEsUblished  Church,  127  Catholics,  and  8 
FresbjteriaDi,  tbtia  closely  observinr  a  bye-mle  of  the  managert, 
that  only  one- third  of  the  boys  should  oe  Catholic. 

This  small  proportion  of  Catholic  to  Protestant  bojs,  in  a  Catholic 
country  like  tnii,  is  vorthy  of  observation.  It  cannot  be  explained 
by  the  fewness  of  Catholics  in  the  army,  for  it  ninst  be  admitted  thsC 
there  are  far  more  Irish  Catholic  than  Iriih  Proteatanl  soltSers  in  her 
Majesty's  service  ;  nor  can  it  be  alleged  that  the  Catholic  loldier  has 
not  as  good  a  claim  as  his  Protestant  comrades  to  have  bis  children 
provided  for  by  the  state,  for  no  one  will  venture  to  assert  that  be  is 

*  See  Beport  of  said  CommisMon,  vol.  iii.,  p 
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Mi  u  brave  and  faltbfUl,  and  as  r«ady  at  tbej  art,  to  risk  bis  life 
for  his  eoutttrr. 

Wbn  tben/are  there  so  few  Catbolio  bo/t  in  the  school  ?     Why  is 

srcrnlation  enforced  that  they  are  not  to  exceed  one-third  of  the  entirt 

nnaber  of  pupils  ?     What  the  answer  of  the  authorities  of  the  school 

msy  be»  it  is  not  for  me  to  conjecture.    But|  considering  things  as 

tkej  tppear  on  the  surfkce>  it  would  seem  that  the  policy  of  the  place 

b  to  maintain  Protestant  ascendency  even  among  those  who  fight 

fide  by  side  agunst  erery  enemyi  and  are  ready  to  shed  their  blood 

vith  equal  profusion  for  their  country  |  and  to  proclaim,  if  not  in 

words,  at  least  in  deed^  tbftt  the  children  of  a  Catholic  soldier  who 

ified  or  fought  for  his  sovereign,  have  not  the  same  rights  as  those  of 

his  brother  in  arms.     Whatever  the  object  of  the  regulation  just 

referred  to  may  be,  it  is  ft  snare  and  a  temptation  for  poor  Catbolio 

widows,  who,  in  their  anxiety  to  provide  for  their  children,  are 

tempted  to  enter  them  as  Protestants  in  the  school,  when  they  are 

toM  ^bai  the  few  places  allotted  to  Catholics  are  oeoopied,  but  that 

many  places  for  Protestants  are  vacant. 

But  there  are  other  and  stronger  ^^unds  for  complaint.  Whilst 
about  one-third  of  the  boys  is  Catholic,  justice  and  equity  would  in* 
doce  us  to  expect  that  a  similar  proportion  should  be  preserved  in 
tlie  appoiutment  of  superiors  and  masters.  Now,  what  is  the  case  ? 
Tile  board  of  government,  the  commandant,  the  major,  in  fine,  all  the 
officers,  about  twenty  in  number,  are  Protestant,  with  the  single 
exceptioB  of  one  Serjeant,  The  professors  or  masters,  and  the  Chel- 
les  monitors,  fourteen  in  number,  are  all  Protestant.  The  books,  too, 
used  in  the  school  have  been  compiled  in  great  part  by  a  Protestant 
parson.  Thus,  Catholics  are  excluded  from  the  slightest  interference 
in  the  management  of  the  institution  ;  and  the  only  privilege  tbat  is 
conferred  on  them  in  regard  to  it,  is  the  honour  of  contributing  their 
portiun  of  £8,000  per  annum,  paid  to  the  school  out  of  the  public 
taxes  of  the  country .  ^  Cathodes  pay  their  share  of  the  annu  al  gran  t; 
Catholics  send  their  sons  and  brotners  and  relatives  to  fight  for  their 
Qosen  and  country ;  Catholic  blood  was  shed  in  torrents  at  Alma 
and  Delhi ;  Catholic  soldiers  were  among  the  first  and  the  bravest  in 
every  battle  where  the  English  flag  was  unfurled ;  but  they  seem  to 
be  considered  unfit  to  take  anv  part  in  the  direction  of  an  institution 
rapported  by  themselves  and  the  public  for  the  education  of  their 
diddren." 

Hia  Grace  then  proceeds  to  relate  the  eflkct  of  the  influence 
eierdsed  by  these  masters  over  the  Catholic  children.  It  has 
been  said  these  co&versions  are  the  result  of  conviction;  would 
tbey  were,  bat  we  can.  havdly  attribate  to  a  child  of  eight  year* 
old,  a  power  of  fbrniiag  an  opinion  on  points  of  doctrine,  yet 
sQch  an  one  has  renounced  the  errors  of  Popery,  and  such  was 
the  scandal  thereby  created  that  a  rule  was  made  that  no  one 
Bbould  be  allowed  to  be  converted  until  arrived  at  the  age  of 
fourteen.  The  result  of  this  regulation  is  detailed  in  the  fol- 
lowing extract : — 

*  See  Report  of  said  Commission,  vol.  ill,  p.  22. 
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''  PftMing  all  luch  ntihappj  and  deplorable  catei  otct  in  aitence,  I 
ihall  merel;  refer  to  a  fact  which  occurred  lut  traoth.  It  is  a  fact 
ffhioh  can  be  stated  in  verj  few  words,  though  it  is  of  great  impor- 
;ance,  ^x  it  illustratei  the  workin|{  of  the  mixed  syBtem  of  educatioa 
ind  the  conditiuD  of  poor  Gatholio  cbildreu  in  the  Jlibemisn  School. 
The  case  ii  simply  tbia,  that  as  man;  as  dve  Catholic  boirs,  by  nime, 
lohn  Molloy,  John  Guckins,  Thomas  Dowling,  Charles  Cunningham, 
ind  Patrick  M'Coy,  publicly  declared  their  determinalion  to  re- 
nounce ihe  faith  of  their  falheri,  and  to  embrace  some  form  or  other 
if  the  innumerable  denominations  of  Protestantism  :  which  of  tbem  I 
save  not  been  ahle  to  learn,  and  very  probably  the  poor  children 
[hemselves  do  not  know.  The  three  first  boys,  being  over  fourteen 
rears  of  age,  were  allowed  by  the  authorities  to  carry  out  their  ld- 
:enlions  immediately.  The  two  last,  being  a  few  months  younger. 
»ere  told  that  they  could  not  change  their  religion  until  they  should 
laTe  reached  fourteen,  when,  they  were  informed.  Protestantism  of 
lome  form  or  another  would  be  ready  to  receive  them.  However, 
u  the  Catholic  chaplain  very  properly  refused  lo  allow  tbem  to  re- 
main among  bis  little  flock  after  their  public  declaration  that  they 
vished  to  cut  themselves  off  from  the  Catholic  Church,  probably 
:hey  too  have  already  accomplished  their  nishes." 

With  regard  to  the  Union  Schools,  we  shall  give  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bagshaw  ;— 

"  The  Oratory,  Brompton,  London,  S.  W., 
December  18,  1H57. 
Mt  Dear  Lobd, 

As  I  am  told  that  your  Grace  wishes  for  particulars  at  to  the 
iractieal  working  of  the  District  Schools,  established  under  the  act 
r  and  8  Victoria,  with  respect  to  the  education  of  Catholic  child- 
ren, I  take  Ihe  liberty  of  sending  you  the  following  short  account  of 
:hc  state  of  things  at  the  North  Surrey  District  School  at  Annerley, 
!0  far  as  it  has  come  under  my  observation. 

I  went  there  to  visit  several  children  of  Catholic  parents  from  the 
lorkbouse  of  Chelsea,  which  I  attend.  I  presented  tetters  from  the 
>arents  to  the  superintendent,  requesting  him  to  prevent  their  chilil- 
'en  from  attending  any  prayers,  servicea,  or  insttuctioni,  other  than 
hose  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  to  allow  me  to  visit  them 
IS  often  as  possible  for  the  purpose  of  religious  instruction.  An 
mswer  was  brought  me  by  the  chaplain,  who  informed  me  that  1 
night  see  the  children  ;  but  upon  my  further  ri^questing  that  they 
night  not  be  allowed  to  attend  any  of  ihe  Protestant  pr^ers  or  in- 
tructions,  he  said  that  he  considered  be  was  put  there  for  all,  and 
bat  as  the  children  formed  one  community,  be  had  a  right  to  speak 
o  all  without  distinction,  and  that  he  considered  any  such  separation 
if  the  children  very  injurious,  as  tending  to  make  the  other  children 
lave  doubts  about  religion,  seeinp;  the  difference  of  teaching. 

I  pointed  out  to  him  the  act,  whereby  it  is  provided  "  that  no  rules, 
rders,  or  regulations  of  the  said  Commissionera,  nor  any  regoU^ont 
lade  by  such  District  Board,  shall  oblige  any  inmate  of  any  sach 
L^bool  or  asylum  to  attend  any  religiout  terries  which  may  be  oele- 
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ht$t9d  in  ft  mode  contrarj  to  the  religiouB  principles  of  such  inmate, 
oor  shall  authorize  the  education  of  any  child  in  any  religious  creed 
ocber  than  that  professed  by  the  parents  or  surviving  parent  of  such 
child,  or  to  which  such  parents  or  surviving  parent  may  object,  or» 
In  tbe  case  of  an  orphan  or  deserted  child,  to  which  his  next  of  kin 
CUT  objecf—T  and  8  Vict.,  cap,  101,  §.  43. 

ID  reading  it  he  laid  a  marked  stress  on  the  word  '*  oblige,*'  and 
eoncladed  by  stating  that  he  was  acting  under  the  authority  of  the 
District  School  Board,  and  could  make  no  change  without  their  or« 
dns.  The  superintendent  also  said  that  no  exception  could  be  made 
lotil  it  had  been  referred  to  the  board,  but  promised  to  lay  the  case 
before  them  at  their  next  meeting.  The  following  week  he  gave  me 
their  decision,  which  was,  that  he  was  not  to  force  any  child  to  go 
vho  objected.  I  asked  if  any  notice  would  be  taken  of  the  objection 
made  by  the  parents  to  their  receiving  Protestant  education.  He 
Mid  that  the  board  had  given  him  no  further  instructions  ;  that  it 
VIS  extremely  difficult  and  inconvenient  to  be  constantly  separating 
the  children  from  their  classes  ;  that  he  had  no  one  appomted  him  to 
raiod  them  at  such  times,  and  that  he  could  not  do  so  himself. 

This  is  as  far  as  the  negociation  upon  this  point  has  as  yet  pro* 
ceeded,  the  result  being  that  they  are  still  daily  attending  Protestant 
ttarsJdp,  receiving  ProtestaiU  instruction,  and  having  Protestant  prin* 
aples  aid  preju£ce8  instilled  into  them  ;  and  this  is  in  spite  of  protests 
to  the  contrary,  which  it  has  cost  much  time  and  trouble  to  make 
with  all  the  necessary  formalities.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  what  will 
be  the  fate  of  those  children  whose  parents  have  no  one  to  show  them 
how  to  protect  them  and  to  assist  them  in  doing  so. 

The  result  was  evident  when  I  came  to  see  the  children.  One  who 
had  been  at  school  five  years,  who  had  formerly  ffone  to  a  Catholic 
Mbool,  and  whose  father  believed  him  still  a  Catholic,  had  been 
changed  into  a  bitter  Protestant.  Another,  whom  I  had  received 
into  the  Church  with  his  mother,  before  going  into  tbe  workhouse, 
and  who,  according  to  her  account,  was  most  anxious  to  be  a  Catholic, 
torued  his  back  upon  me  and  would  not  vpeak  to  me.  Some  of  the 
others  also,  who  the  first  time  were  civil  enough j  when  I  went  again, 
would  hardly  speak  to  me  or  answer  my  questions. 

So ^ as  regards  protecting  the  children  from  Protestant  teaching: 
sow  for  the  facilities  afforded  for  Catholic  instruction. 

The  decision  of  tbe  board  upon  this  point  was  also  given  me  bv  the 
nperintendent.  It  was,  that  1  might  see  the  children  from  halNpast 
two  to  four  o'clock  on  Saturdays,  and  only  then.  It  was  in  vain  that 
I  represented  that  I  could  not  go  at  that  time,  and  that  another 
priest,  who  succeeded  me,  also  objected  to  the  hour  as  most  incon* 
veoleat  The  board  have  refused  to  alter  it.  It  must  be  observed 
that  Saturday  is  the  half-holiday,  and  the  children,  I  was  told,  are 
aceastomed  often  to  walk  out  on  this  day.  One  lesson  a-week,  and 
that  rendered  obnoxious  by  being  taken  out  of  their  playtime,  and 
fixed  for  an  hour  when  the  priest  mightoften  be  prevented  from  com- 
iogf,  is  what  the  board  consider  a  sufficient  allowance  of  Catholic  in- 
stmction  for  Catholic  children,  and  is  all  the  opportunity  we  as  yet 
have  of  counteracting  the  overwhelming  influence  of  Protestantism 
bj  which  they  are  surrounded.  Whether  catechisms  and  books  will 
be  allowed  the  children,  I  cannot  say. 

51 
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This,  my  dear  Lord,  is  all  that  we  have  as  yet  been  able  to  obtain 
under  the  existing  law,  and  even  this  little  has  been  obtained  after 
various  vain  attempts  for  years  past,  and  with  much  troublesotne 
Aegociation. 

1  remain,  my  dear  Lord, 

Yours  most  faithfully  and  respectfully, 

Edwabd  O.  Bagbhawe, 
Of  the  Oratory. 
The  Moat  Rev.  Dr.  Cullen,  etc.,  etc. 

P.S. — It  is  to  be  added,  that  I  have  learned  regarding  the  same 
schools,  that  some  of  the  elder  .children,  besides  being  insolent  and 
unruly  themselves,  have  begun  to  disturb  the  instructions  which  the 
Priest  who  succeeded  me  gives  to  one  child  who  remains  docile  and 
obedient,  and  to  dissuade  her  in  every  way  from  paying  attention  to 
them.  This  shows  still  more  what*  sort  of  chance  poor  Catholic 
children  have  in  such  institutions. 

E.  a.  B.  • 

Surely  such  will  not.  be  the  school  which  is  meant  to  be 
"  a  visible  and  permanent  memorial  of  the  national  generosity 
which  has  provided  the  means  for  its  foundation,"  exclaims 
some  benighted  Protestant  unversed  in  the  tactics  of  those  who 
prefer  to  see  the  rising  generation  indifferent  to  all  religion, 
than  adhering  to  Popery.  We  regret  to  say  such  is  the  model 
upon  which  these  new  schools  are  to  be  founded.  Those  ap- 
pointed to  report  upon  this  subject,  examined  many  persons, 
Protestant  clergymen,  &c.,  but  did  not  think  it  judicious  to 
ask  the  opinion  of  any  Catholic  priest  or  layman.  Therefore 
it  is,  that  we  read  the  following,  as  the  result  of  the  deliber- 
ations of  the  Sub-Committee  : — 

'*  Your  Committee  also  feel  confident,  that  if  the  regulations  upon 
the  subject  of  religious  teaching  which  have  been  enacted  in  7  &  B 
Vic.  cap.  101,  for  district  or  Union  schools,  be  adopted  as  a  precedent 
and  principle  for  the  schools  now  contemplated  by  the  Boyai  Commis- 
sioners,  no  real  difficulty  can  arise  from  those  differences  of  religious 
belief  which  the  Commissioners,  will,  no  doubt,  feel,  ought  on  every 
account  to  be  scrupulously  respected. 

Your  Committee  therefore,  recommend  that  the  proposal  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  to  found  one  school  for  300  daughters,  snd 
one  for  100  sons  of  soldiers,  bailors,  and  marines,  be  adopted  by  the 
Commissioners. " 

Assuming  for  the  present,  that  the  management  of  these  scbools 
was  perfectly  impartial ;  that  teachers,  inspectors,  monitors,  &c., 
were  appointed  in  proportion  to  the  resi}ective  numbers  of  the 
two  religions;  that  safeguards  against  any  undue  influence  being 
exercised  by  the  professors  of  one  rehgion,  on  those  of  the 
other,  were  provided ;  and  that  everything  was  done  which 
could  be  done,  to  obviate  any  difficulties  which  might  arise 
from  differences  of  religious  belief ;   yet  we  do  say,  that  the 
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allocation  of  so  large  a  sum  to  these  institutions,  Is  not  in  ac- 
conlance    >Fitli    that    "even-handed   justice/'    to   administer 
wliicu  the  Commissioners  were  associated,  and  for  the  adminis- 
iraiioii  of  which   the  Commissioners   now  claim  our  grateful 
apj)luuse  ;  for  the  proportion  which  Eishbourne  asserts  to  be 
tiie  true  one,  but  which  is  not   so,  is  that  which  will  guide  the 
Commissioners  in  the  apportionment  of  places.     That  will  give 
to  Catholics  in  the  girls'  school  fifty   places,  and  in  tiie  boys' 
scaool  eighteen,    making  together  sixty-eight  places,   which, 
supposing  none  but  Irish  Catholics  were  to  apply,  would  leave 
a  Lrge  number  unprovided  for  in  an  educational  point  of  view. 
There  are  6(58  children  of  Irish  soldiers ;  of  that  number  at  least 
Giic  half,  or  334*,  are  Catholics  ;  deducting  then  the  G8  from 
00 i,  and  there  will   remain  206.     This  will  show  the  injustice 
of  the  arrangement,  even  taking  the  most  favourable  view  of  it. 
Bat  when  we  find  that  in  those  schools,  in  accordance  with 
the  regulations  of  which  the  new  schools  are  to  be  governed, 
iVoselytism   of  the  grossest  and   most  nefarious  character,  is 
openly  and    avowedly    perpetrated;    when   we   see  the  rules 
Lii  1  down  by  ParHament,  with  the   intention  of  obviating  in- 
terfereuce  with  religious  opinions,  perverted  to  the  attainment 
of  that  very  purpose  they  were  framed  to  prevent ;  when  we 
observe  the  representations  of  the  Catholic  clergyman  treated 
with  such  official  nonchalance,  and  despite    his  remonstrances, 
the  day  appointed  for  him  to  instruct  the  members  of  his  creed, 
that  particular  one  in  the  seven,  which  is  most  inconvenient 
t^  him  and   most  distasteful,  for  the  reason  furnished  in  Bag- 
sliawe's  letter  to  his  pupils ;  when  we  find  these  things  done  by 
persons  who  have  no  wish  to  proselytize,  no  inducement  to  do 
so,  and  who  decide  those  matters  in  pure  ignorance  of  what 
they  are  doing,  and  on  the  supposition  that  any  and  every  sug- 
gi^tiou  made  by  a  Catholic  priest,  is  only  a  new  phase  of  the 
papal  aggression,  some  new  plots  of  the  Jesuits  against  the 
Queeu's  crown  and  dignity,  which  they   as   loval   men   are 
hound  to  protect ;  when  such  a  course  is  pursued  by  such  per- 
sons, and  when  it  results  as  Mr.  Bagshawe  lias  related,   with 
what    apprehension     must     we    not     regard     the    adoption 
of  a  principle  and  of  rules,  which  when  conducted  even  by 
men  such  as  we  have  above  referred  to,  have  been  productive 
of  such  disadvantage  to  the  Catholics,  by  a  body,  many  of  whose 
members  are  enlij^ted  in  the  glorious  cause  of  Popish  annihi- 
lation, whose  subordinate  olficials  have  shewn  such  an  antagon- 
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ism  to  Catholics,  and  whose  secretary  is  so  deeply  interested 
in  the  developement  of  Scriptural  religion  in  these  countries. 
Even  were  we  perfectly  assiired  that  the  principle  of  the 
Union  Schools  would  be  carried  out  in  its  purity^  yet  would 
we  object^  and  justly,  to  that  system  being  adopted  in  anj 
scheme  of  education  in  the  benefits  of  which  Gaiholics  were 
allowed  to  participate. 

The  voluntary  system,  the  maintenance  of  which,  with  regard 
to  religious  duties,  is  so  highly  commended,  by  Protestant  divines, 
but  the  introduction  of  which,  in  the  pecuniary  arrangements  of 
the  Protestant  Church,  is  so  severely  reprobated,  is  in  our  mind 
most  destructive.  Could  such  a  system  be  carried  on  in  literature, 
could  any  improvement  be  expected  unless  certain  hours  of  the 
day  were  appointed  for  certain  exercises,  and  how  can  it  be 
expected  that  boys  will  be  good  and  faithful  Christians  unless 
they  be  brought  to  practise  the  duties  of  Christians  while  still 
young.     Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  in  which  he  should  go, 
and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  therefrom.  Is  it  possible  to 
conceive  that  great  trouble  and  pains  will  be  taken  with  the  bodily 
health,  great  care  taken  with  the  cultivation  of  the  mind,  whilst 
the  soul,  that  better  part  of  man,  that  undying  principle  of  our 
being,  that  will  be  allowed  to  be  an  un weeded  garden,  growing 
no  seed,  and  things  rank  and  gross  in  nature  shall  possess  it 
merely.     Can  these  things  be  possible  ?    We  had  hoped  not, 
but  fear  it  is  so ;  for  in  a  rigmarole  which  presumed  to  be  an 
answer  to  the  Archbishop's  letter  on  the  Hibernian  School,  and 
which  bore  convincing  testimony  that  the  ligneous  properties 
of  all  the  ^'  trees  in  the  parade,''  one  of  which  the  writer  assumed 
to  be,  had  concentrated  in  the  respondent's  head,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  every  other  quality,  the  whole  work  of  the  day  is 
mapped  out,  from  the  rising  in  the  morning  to  the  retiring  to 
rest  at  night,  yet  noi  one  minute  of  the  day  is  devoted  to  God, 
to  acknowledge  His  supreme  dominion  and  our  total  depen- 
dence ;  to  thank  Him  for  past  favours  and  beg  for  future  aid 
and  protection.     This  is  the  military  school  to  refer  to  which 
was  considered  irrelevant.     It  is  quite  true  that  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Hibernian  School  is  not  attributable  to  the  Patriotic 
Commissioners,  but  when  we  learn  that  they  have  resolved  to 
establish  schools  of  a  certain  character,  and  founded  on  a  cer- 
tain model,  it  becomes  our  duty  to  see  how  schools  of  a  similar 
character,  at  present  existing,  work  with  regard  to  the  Catholics. 
Now  these  were  to  be  military  schools — military  schools  fash- 
ioned after  the  district  schools.      It  is  to  be  presumed  then 
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that  they  will  be  hybrids — something  having  some  of  the  quali- 
ties of  the  Hibernian  School  and  of  the  District  Schools.  Was  it 
not  fair,  rightand  proper^  and  nothing  but  what  was  the  bounden 
duty  of  the  Archbishop^  to  expose  the  evils  which  have  arisen, 
as  a  warning  to  Catholic  parents  not  to  trust  their  children 
ffithin  their   walls?     The  result  of    establishing  these    new 
Kihoois  on   the  basis  announced^  will  be,  that  unscrupulous 
Catholic  parents  will  sacrifice  their  children,  and  really  consci- 
entious parents  will  be  precluded  from  all  the  advantages  to 
which  nevertheless  they  are  fully  entitled.     The  Report  says 
that  there  is  a  sum  of  money  reserved  for  those  who  do  not 
rish  to  send  their  children  to  either  of  the  new  schools.    Now 
there  are  many  Orphanages  in  this  country,  but  we  would  parti- 
cularly refer  to  the  St.  Vincent's  Orphanage,  for  boys,  which  has 
gained  a  little  notoriety  from  the  fact  that  it  harbours  the  poor 
htile  boy,  Norris.    As  the  Commissioners  have  been  all  through, 
and  are  still,  but  for  Fishbourne^s  interference,  most  anxious  to 
act  in  the  most  impartial  manner,  we  would  really  recommend 
ihem  to  purchase  in  that  St.  Vincent's  Orphanage — we  will 
be  satisfied  with  very  little — say  twenty-five  places,  and  let  them 
allocate  £25,000  for  that  purpose,  as  they  have  in  the  case  of 
the  Wellington  College,  and  they  will  secure  for  the  children 
the  blessings  of  a  religious  and  moral  training,  and  will  thereby 
make  some  reparation  for  all  the  injuries  and  insults  which  have 
been  heaped  upon  the  Catholics  of  the  Empire,  by  the  intolerant 
prejudice  of  their  subordinates. 

Having  now  proved  thatin  every  material  point,  the  "appen- 
dix" supports  "Dr.  CuUen's"  statements,  and  contradicts  the 
report,  and  having  shown  what  is  to  be  expected  from  schools 
fouuded  under  such  auspices,  from  the  manner  in  which  schools 
similar  to  those  about  being  erected  are  conducted,  we  shall 
ask  tliis  question,  and  then  conclude  with  the  closing  remarks 
of  the  Archbishop. 

This  question  is  particularly  addressed  to  Lord  St.  Leonards. 
Suppose  a  person  convey  by  deed  a  large  sum  of  money,  say 
£1,000,000,  to  trustees  in  trust  to  distribute  the  amount 
amongst  those  described  in  the  deed,  ''  in  the  most  impartial 
manner."  A  bill  is  filed  to  declare  the  trusts  of  the  deed,  and 
"an  order  of  reference''  made  thereon.  The  master  "reports" 
allotting  to  some  of  the  claimants  a  perpetuity  in  the  larger  por- 
tion of  the  sum,  and  to  the  others,  only  a  life  interest  in  the  re- 
maining smaller  portion.  Would  any  Lord  Chancellor  that  ever 
sat  on  the  woolsack,  dare  to  confirm  that  report  ?  If  he  did,  he 
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should  not  hold  his  ofiBce  for  one  hoar.  Yet  this  the  Com- 
niissioners  have  done  in  the  allocation,  and  this  Lord  St. 
Leonards  has  confirmed  hy  signing  their  report. 

We  shall  now  furnish  the  conclusion  of  the  Archbishop's 
pamphlet,  and  in  leaving  this  subject  shall  merely  say  that  a 
more  able  document  than  his  Grace's  second  letter,  we  have 
rarely,  if  ever,  read. 

"  Probably  the  many  defects  and  contradictions  in  the  statements  for 
which  your  Lordship  has  made  yourself  responsible,  will  not  be  a 
matter  of  surprise,  when  you  shall  have  been  made  acquainted  with 
the  religious  tendencies  of  some  of  the  gentlemen  on  whose  authority 
you  have  been  led  to  rely. 

From  many  statements  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Second  Report,  it 
is  easy  to  infer  that  a  close  connexion  exists  between  some  of  the 
officials  of  the  Commissioners  and  the  agents  of  proselytism  in  Ireland. 
Major  Harris  corresponds  with  M.  A.  Uolden,  of  the  proselytizing 
school  at  the  Coombe,  in  this  city,  who,  replying,  writes  to  him  as  hi:$ 
••Dear  Sir"  (Appendix  No.  35),  and  does  not  think  it  necessary  to 
abstain  from  insulting  language  against  Catholics,  even  in  an  official 
communication.     Captain  Fishbourne  sufficiently  indicates  a  bias  in 
the  same  direction,  by   the  selection  he  makes  of  schools  for  the 
children  of  a  Catholic  soldier,  and  by  his  connexion  with  the  Revereud 
gentleman  to   whom  their  education  is  confided.     Besides,   in  the 
Ileport  of  the  Society  for  Irish  Church  Missions,  of  May  1,  1857,  at 
page  4,  we  find  the  name  of  Captain  Fishbourne  among  the  subscri- 
bers.    Now  what  is  the  object  and  character  of  this  society,  thus 
sanctioned  by  the  name  of  the  honorary  secretary  of  the  Commis- 
sioners ?    It  is  constituted  for  the  purpose  of  what  are  called  *'  Mis.sions 
to  the  Roman  Catholics.*'     It  has  its  staff  of  missionaries,  lay  and 
clerical ;  it  holds  controversial  classes,  and  establishes  controver5ial 
schools  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  Catholics.     The  principal  points 
of  the  teaching  appear  to  be  that  the  Pope  is  Antichrist — that  the 
Pope  is  the  man  of  sin — that  Catholics  are  idolaters — that  Catholics 
are  taught  to  lie — that  Catholics  are  taught  to  steal — that  Catholics 
are  taught  to  break  faith.     The  grossness  of  its  language  in  speaking 
of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  and  of  Her  whom  all  generations  shall 
call  blessed,  is  such,  that  1  cannot  do  more  than  allude  to  it  without 
defilement.     Handbills  containing  these  doctrines  are  thrust  into  our 
hands,  or  slipped  under  our  doors  :  our  churches  are  not  safe  from 
the  agents  of  the  Society,  who  consider  it  an  exploit  to  leave  a  tract 
in  the  prayer  books  of  the  worshippers  ;  our  own  houses  do  not 
always  afford  us  sanctuary  from  the  missionaries.   Captain  Fishbourne 
is  responsible  for  every  sentiment  to  which  he  lends  the  sanction  of 
bis  name,  and  if  he  do  not  believe  all  this  of  Catholics,  his  responsi- 
bility is  heavier  yet  as  a  bearer  of  false  testimony.     Yes,  my  Lord, 
the  Catholic  community  does  hold  him  responsible  for  every  one  of 
the  disgraceful  placards  that  flave  upon  the  walls  in  the  name  of  his 
society ;  for  its  handbills  that  are  fluttered  in  our  faces,  and  its 
advertisements  that  figure  in  the  newspapers,  exhausting  the  varieties 
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rf  iniecencT  to  create  new  varieties  of  insult.  We  must  hold  him 
responsible  for  them.  Yet,  in  the  whole  range  of  Protestant  officials, 
nnl  and  military,  one  couhl  not  be  found  outside  of  tKis  society  to 
flia  po-sition  of  such  exceeding  trust  and  honour  as  that  now  occu- 
j:^efl  bv  Captain  Fishbourne. 

r.rald  we  conceive  a  Catholic  society  at  all  rewmbling  the  society 
of  which  your  secretary  is  a  member  ;  could  we  represent  it  to  our- 
??ives  teaching  the  Protestant  people  of  England  to  believe  that  her 
CT.i(ious  Majesty  as  head  of  the  Established  Church,  is  the  realiza- 
t'nof  types  of  abomination  in  the  prophet  Daniel  and  the  Apocalypse; 
•ii'l  it  teach  that  Protestants  esteem  it  no  sin  to  lie,  to  steal,  to  wor- 
^h'p  idols  ;  did  it,  in  handbills  and  placards,  apply  to  your  religion 
r.rii  to  its  cherished  and  peculiar  doctrines  the  foulest  epithets  the 
a  iij'.ia.re  can  supply  ;  did  it  speak  from  the  platform  or  the  pulpit 
ji  .1  similar  strain  ;  did  the  emissaries  of  this  Catholic  society  dog 
^<  ur  heels,  ambush  in  your  path,  thrust  papers  into  your  hand, 
T.  ilow  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  into  his  house,  nay  pursue  him 
U)  the  cathedral  and  insult  his  episcopal  chair,  as  Captain  Fish- 
H'orDe's  society  has  repeatedly  done  in  Catholic  churches  in  Ireland  ; 
1  a.-k  Yon,  my  Lord,  would  a  member  of  that  society  be  considered  a 
proper  secretary  for  a  Commission  such  as  yours,  would  the  Pro- 
tetant  people  of  England  put  faith  in  its  administration  by  him,  and 
'fi'-ilu  ihey  sutler  the  scandal  to  endure  for  an  hour  ? 

I  liave  now   done  with   the  report.     I   have   impeached   it  in  its 

sld^tements  and  its  arguments.     1  have  given   a  probable  explanation 

of  the  oause  of  its  defects  and  contradictions.     If  the  Commissioners 

il  )w  things  to  remain  as  they  now  are,  if  they  refuse  all  endowments 

V)  Catholic  institutions,  if  they  refuse  to  give  full  and  accurate  re- 

*  !rns  of  the  children   under  their  care,  such  as  were  required  by  the 

L'ukp  of  Norfolk,  it  must   be  admitted  that  they  have  not  acted  with 

the  utmost  impartiality,  as  they  were  required  to  do  by  her  Majesty, 

an-i  the  doubts  regarding  their  proceedings  will  be  confirmed,  and 

puiiiic  suspicion    increased.     It  concerns   the  honour  of  this  great 

^inpire,  and  above  all,  it  concerns  the  interest  of  the  military  service, 

th^t  the  fullest  light  should  be  thrown   upon  this  controversy,  and 

t  J  t  proofs  of  the  most  perfect  impartiality  should   be  given.      The 

Ir'rh  love  the  military  service,  and  very  much  of  its  glory  is  due  to 

^0  11 ;  hut  they  love  tlieir  religion  more,  as  centuries  of  persecution 

it.-.ntv.     The  Catholic  soldier  will  not  fail  to  inquire:  "  Is  our's  the 

jervicp  of  a  gracious  Queen  and  of  a  grateful  country  ?  or  is  it  a  kind 

'^^  -Moloch   to  which  we  must  sacritice  the  souls   of  our    children? 

Mu-it  the  very  bounty  of  my  country,"  will  he  say,  **  become  my  tor- 

•ii-^nt  and  mv  loss?     Shall  it  be,  that  almost   before  my  remains  are 

'^"  i,  ilie  niini.-ter  ofa  hostile  religion  will  be  allowed  to  buy  up  my 

'  fi  1  irt^n  from  their  mother,  and  teach  them  that  their  father  was  a 

K-J'"t^r,  a  thief,  and  a  liar  by  profession  ?     Must  the  weakness,  the 

p 'vcrty,  the  vice,  or  the  ignorance  of  my   widow   be  watched  and 

turned  to  account  ?     Will  her  eagerness,   perhaps,  to  contract  new 

ob  iirations,  and  relieve  herself  froyii  the  charge  of  my  orphans,  be 

improved  to  the    advantage  of  the  soul-merchant  .f*  and  should  my 

thilurea  escape  the  dangers  that  beset  their  infancy,  is  the  spirit  of 

<^ur  military  schools  to  be  maintained  so  adverse  to  Catholic;  faith 

that  their  ultimate  safety  is  hardly  possible?  "     Trust  me,  my  Lord, 

it  will  not  do  to  meet  all  this  with  the  case  in  the  Queen's  Bench, 
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>ldier  will  plead  tha  original  compact  between  tbe 
iMlf— that  compact,  than  which  there  ii  none  more 
lan  and  man — tbat  compact,  in  rirtae  of  which  the 
om  th«  Tather  of  a  familj  KiTei  up  his  life,  becomet 
lotber  to  hia  children  at  he  ihoDld  ha*e  been  a  father, 
compact,  iu,T  Lord,  i«  the  oKpriog  neither  of  statate 
It  was  not  enacted  h;  the  Queen,  although  it  is  em- 
'ommiuioa ;  it  wae  paued  without  the  cooMnt  or 
iament.  "  Eit  htec  non  ccripta  led  nata  lex,  ad  qoam 
ctl,  aoD  iMtitnti  led  tmbnti  mniiis ;  quam  non  didi- 
u,  legimiu  j  verum  etiau  ex  ipaft  oatarA  arripuimaa, 

twithatanding  the  banda  and  aealt  that  antbeatictl* 
re  roe,  I  refute  to  bold  the  Comroiuioner*,  and  prin- 
irdship,  reaponiible  for  all  that  it  contains.  Tha 
lour  for  which  thoae  aignaturea  itand,  and  the  great 
Dted  by  one  of  tbem,  give  an  air  of  paradox  to  their 
:he  foot  of  aucb  a  docnroent.  I  do  not  presume  te 
aoatioD,  unleaa,  perhapa,  eaa;  futh  and  a  miaplaced 
account  for  itt  adoption.  But  I  hope  to  see  her 
liauoners  aa  forward  aa  othera  in  the  work  of  repara- 
la.  Catholica  aeek  no  triumph — their  humble  ambi- 
to  aafet; ;  the;  aak  nothiug  better  than  to  be  dealt 
to  militarj  honour  and  commercial  honeatj' ;  but  not 
mj  oontractort,  nor  the  honeatj  of  the  Royal  Britiih 
e  injurioua  ligatnrea  tbat  ignorant  or  roalicioai  handt 
an  tbia  or  that  member  of  the  bod;  politic,  and  suffer 
•  nation  to  flow  through  all  her  ai       ' 


Vot«stant  BChoola  beplaced  under  Catholic  care,  if  all 
1   aaked   for   by   His   Grace   the  Duke  of  Norfolk 

be  made  plain  to  the  comprehension  of  the  Catholic 
has  righta  in  fact  aa  well  aa  upon  p^ier,  and  that  no 
Lcal,  shall  be  suffered  to  encroach  upon  their  aicred- 
he  bad  effects  of  this  Report  be  corrected  ;  but  un- 
e  promptly,  broadly,  and  intelligibly,  it  will  haie  lo 
rer  did  there  isaue  from  any  department  of  the  stale 
irtful  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country  and  of  tbe 
than  the  document  upon  which  it  has  been  my  duly 

Lordabip." 

)  the  above  puasage  would  be  aseleas.  We  liave 
have  sbevu  the  injustice  done  to  the  Catholic  bodj, 
r  representatives  iu  sucli  a  small  miiioritj.  We 
!  result  of  liaviug  such  a  Secretary  in  the  coses  U> 
referred,  Wehsveoidy  toadd,  that  we  regret  the 
\j  necessity  for  complaints,  but  we  regret  still 
geuuou»  and  lAitrulhful  tDanuer  in  which  those 
ve  been  met.     But  that  disingennousness  has 

punishment,  as  by  means  of  those  documents 
r  compelled  tbem  to  produce,  we  have  been  able 
bsence  of  those  they  have  suppressed. 


aht.  XI.— a  letter  to  the  editor  on  the 

DERBY  LEGAL  APPOINTMENTS  IN  IRELAND. 

Fmir  Courts  Library,  June  2^ti,  1858. 

My  Deab  Friend, 

You  and  I  have  often  talked  over  that  faculty  of  the 
poetic  mind,  which  very  frequently  makes  the  poet  appear 
tlie  prophet.  Of  modem  poets,  Geothe,  perhaps,  develops 
most  clearly  tliia  faculty.  How  the  soul  of  the  reader 
reels,  as  it  were,  before  the  flashes  of  that  intellect,  which, 
long  years  ago,  in  his  quiet  home  at  Weimar,  could  thus 
worJ-paint  the  Derby  appointments  in  Ireland — 

"  Das  Unbeschreibliche 
Hier  ist  gethan !" 

Could  anything  be  more  perfect  ?  at  Last  the  Indescrib- 
able is  Realized,  or,  has  Realized  Itself. 

From  the  day  on  which  Lord  Eglinton  quitted  the  jetty 
of  Kingstown,  at  the  close  of  his  former  viceroy alty,  to  that 
wLich  again  brought  him  to  our  shore,  the  people  of  Ireland 
liaJ  read  little  in  the  Conservative  and  Orange  newspapers, 
but  dispraise  of  those  in  oflBce,  and  emphatic  descriptions 
of  all  the  wonderful  things  to  be  accomplished  as  soon  as 
t^iat  conglomeration  of  genius,  ability,  learning,  eloquence, 
sad  Orange  Protestantism,  a  Tory  administration,  should 
have  once  again  obtained  its  proper  position — office,  and 
ascendency. 

Then  we  should  behold  learning  on  the  Bench  ;  then  we 
should  be  overwhelmed  and  astonished  by  eloquence  at  the 
Bar ;  then  we  should  be  dazzled  by  the  splendour  of  a  vice-re- 
pal  court,  rivalling,  if  not  surpassing,  that  of  St.  James's — 
gorgeous  dresses,  family  jewels,  which  it  would  be  sacrilege 
to  show  at  Carlisle's  Drawing  Rooms,  lovely  women,  the 
ladies,  pur  sang,  coming  up  from  their  country  places,  where 
they  had  vegetated  during  the  usurpation  of  the  Whigs ! 
And  thus  we  dreamed  of  a  life  of  joy,  and  thought  of  the 
bright  days  in  store  for  Ireland,  and  e^ctatic  stuff  gowns- 
men who  read  Tennyson  in  place  of  Pitt  Taylor,  were 
heard  to  mutter,  as  they  fondly  gazed  at  the  Castle — 

"We  drank  the  Lybian  Sun  to  sleep,  and  lit 

Lamps  which  outbum'd  Canopus.  Oh!  my  life 
In  Egypt !  0 !  the  dalliance  and  the  wit, 
The  flattery  and  the  strife." 
62 
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But  there  were  graver  matters  than  tbeae  latter.    Papas 
had  long  looked  for  the  time  when  once  again  they  could 
eat  the  vice-regal  dinner  free  from  the  company  of  a  Whig, 
and  secure  from  the  contagion  of  Popery,  to  which  they 
were  exposed  in  dining  with  Lord  Carlisle's  guests.    The 
Poor-houses  wanted  looking  after ;  nuns  were  actually  ad- 
mitted to  attend  Catholic  paupers ;  the  elected  guardians 
were  becoming  troublesome,  and  were  nominating  Catho- 
lic  officers;  the  elective  franchise,  founded  on  poor  law 
valuations,  was  going  to  destruction, — more  ex-officios  could 
alone  make  matters  secure.    This  was  an  aWful  state  of 
things;  down  with  the  Whigs  I  out  with  them  I  a  nest  of 
brainless  destroyers,  minions  of  the  Pope,  and  satellites  of 
Paul  CuUen,  out  with  them,  Toryism  for  ever,  down  with 
Ultramontainism,  civil  and  religious  liberty  all  over  the 
World,  founded  on  sound  ProtesUmt  principles ! 

Well,  the  wished  for  moment  arrived.  "  Me  and  the 
Queen,"  said  Mr.  Smith,  the  lessee  of  the  Dmry-lane 
Theatre,  to  the  electors  of  Bridport,  "  had  a  difference, 
and  I  would'nt  give  in  to  her ;"  bo  it  was  with  Lord  Pal- 
merston,  he  and  the  House  bad  a  difference,  he  would  not 
give  in,  and  therefore  he  went  out.  Loud  was  the  joy; 
The  Evening  Mail  was  in  ecstaoiea.  The  Warder  was  in  pious 
convulsions,  in  a  state,  like  Judy  M^Cann,  of  "  Wind  and 
devotion  ;"  TAe  Saunders  went  as  near  writing  something 
original  as  possible ;  several  quires  of  drafting  pap^  were 
sold  by  the  Librarian  of  the  Courts,  and  in  snug  quiet  cor- 
ners of  this  library  might  be  ©een,  writing  with  a  more  than 
Alexander  Dumas  power  of  speed,  the  herd  of  briefless, 
brainless  waiters  upon  Providence  aird  Faction,  those,  as 
Macaulay  describes  the  species^  "venal  and  licentious 
scribblers,  with  just  siiiffieient  ability  to  clothe  tiae  thoughts  of 
a  pander  in  the  style  of  a  bell-man/ 'who  toady  Napier,  and 
flatter  Whiteside^  in  that  burlesque  oi  The  London  Standard, 
The  Daily  Express, 

And  wliat  did  it  all  cotoe  to  at  last?  Wberc  was 
the  administrative^  tieJent?  Naas  for  tiie  chief  secre- 
tary !  Tke  '*  Fat'  Boy"  of  the  Oarieton  sent  to  regu- 
late the  affairs  of  Lreland !  '*  What,"  writes  the  corres- 
pondent of  The  Lwerj^ol  Albion,  "  is  the  iise  of  a  chief 
secretary  ?  It  is  astonishing  how  the  question  can  be  asked 
with  Naas  to  the  fore.  What  can  be  tlie  functions  a  capa- 
city like  his  is  adequate  to  the  efficient  discharge  of?    He 
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looks  like  the  winner  of  a  first-class  medal  in  Bamnm's 
prize  Baby  show,  a  Titanic  infant,  rubbed,  scrubbed,  combed 
polished,  and  spread  out  on  the  hearth-rug  to  play  with  the 
cat  and  a  lollypop,  for  the  admiration  of  surrounding  ma- 
lernides  and  nursery  maids.  And  he  is  in  every  respect 
worthy  of  his  looks.  Yet  is  he  deemed  a  rising  statesman. 
Happy  stat-e  that  shall  have  him  when  he  is  fully  risen  ! 
When  that  blessed  hour  comes  there  will  be  no  need  to 
trouble  ourselves  about  the  millennium," — and  I  add,  un- 
happy the  country  which  has  him,  and  hia  herd  of  hungry, 
grasping  followers  quartered  upon  it. 

But  who  w€w  to  be  Attorney  General,  who  Solicitor 
General  ?  Something  resplendent  was  expected  in  their 
appointmenta.  There  was  that  grand  galaxy  of  learn- 
ing and  eloquence,  of  which  Ireland  had  heard  so 
much,  to  be  selected  from  ;  and  after  delays  with- 
out numl>er,  after  disappointments  and  false  reports,  dis- 
tracting to  all,  the  whole  difficulty  of  selection  was  solved — 
Oh !  shade  of  Curran,  of  Plunket,  of  Bushe,  of  O'Connell,  of 
Sheil ! — in  the  ignorance,  the  factiousness,  **  the  wrath  and 
cabbage"  Muster  of  Whiteside ;  in  the  somid  sense  and 
respectable  Northern  stolidity  of  Hayes ! 

But  there  must  be  a  Chancellor.     Who  shall  be  Chancel- 
lor ?  Who  can  tell  ?     Is  there  not  all  the  resplendent  Tory 
bar  open  for  selection  ?    So  it  was   open,  all  open,  with 
its  brilliant  intellects,  its  towering  reputations,  its  perfection 
of  all  qualities  mental  and  physical,  and  yet  the  Court  of 
Cliancery  was  turned  into  an  auxiliary  ward  of  the  Hospital 
for  Incurables,  by  ihe  appointment  to  the  Chancellorship  of 
the  godly  but  afflicted,  the  pious  but  fanatic,  the  moderately 
learned,  but  incurably  and  notoriously  d^af,  Joseph  Napier. 
I  object  to  this  appointment  on  public  and  on  private  grounds. 
On  public  grounds,  because  it  places  in  the  Court  of  Chancery 
a  man  who  was  never  an  equity  lawyer  of  any  standing. 
1  object  to  it  on  pri>vate  grounds  because,  my  voice  being 
naturally  weak,  I  cannot  make  the  Chancellor  hear  me, 
even  mih  the  assistance  of  that  reputed  acoustic  chair  ;  and 
1  object  further  to  the  appointment  as  the  principles  of  acous- 
tics are  not  laid  down  as  part  of  the  Chancery  rules  or 
orders ;  perhaps,  however,  Mr.  Blackham  may  print  them 
from  Lardner  in  his  forthcoming  Chancery  Practice, 

Have  you  ever,  my  dear  friend,  fancied   what  glorious 
scenes  of  fun  we  shall  have  in  the  Courts  as  soon  as,  hia 
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relalive  and  register  being  provided  for  through  the  Consoli- 
dated Nisi  Prius  court,  the  chief  justice  shall  be  induced  to 
retire?     Fancy  the  Right  Hon.  James  bellowing,  as  is  his 
ptyle,  in  the  Queens'  Bench,  as  chief  justice  at  the  bar;  and 
Francis    Fitzgerald,   and  Mr.  Brewster  roaring,   as  they 
will  be  forced  to  do,  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  at  the  Right 
Hon.  Joseph  on  the  bench.   Fancy  Macdonough,  and  Arm- 
strong, and  O'Hagan,  and  John  Thomas  Ball,  and  David 
Lyncn,  and  Sullivan,  taking  their  law  from  James  White- 
side.    It  will  be  the  most  laugliable  thing  in  the  world,  and 
will  recall  the  ^-av  days  when  Dan  and  Chief  Baron  O'Grady 
used  to  make  the  Exchequer  better  value  than  Hawkins-street : 
or  when,  later,  Doherty  kept  his  court  ( no  his  audience)  in 
roars  at  his  mixture  of  wit  concealing  his  want  of  law,  and 
with  a  drollery  suflScient  to  make  the  fortunes  of  half-a-dozen 
comedians.    Thus  between  the  man  who  has  some  law, 
could  he  hear  the  facts  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied,  and  the 
man  who  has  no  law  to  apply  to  the  cases  which  he  can  hear, 
the  Queen's  Bench  and  Court  of  Chancery  in  Ireland  will 
present,  in  due  time,  objects  of  the  most  intense  interest  to  a 
genuine  Pantagruelist,  as  they  will  remind  him  continually 
of  that  famous  third  book  treating  of  the  sayings  and  doings 
of  the  good  Pantagruel,  and  of  those  immortal  lawyers  and 
judges,   Goatsnose  who  was  deaf,  and  that  voluble  ^rirffe- 
goose,yf\io  wasignorantandinsolent:  and  when  iustice  Bridle- 
goose,  we  beg  pardon,  Chief  Justice,  that  is  to  be,  Whiteside, 
shall  be  set  before  us  as  having  often  carried  Judges  with  him 
when  at  the  bar  by  the  aid  of  hia  juniors  ;  and  when  he  shall 
as  judge,  havedecided  cases  with  the  help  of  his  puisnes,  what 
can  we  say  but  that  Rabelais  was  right  when,  referring  to  the 
decisions  oi  Bridlegoose  he  makes  Pantagruel  say,  "  In  good 
sooth,  such  a  perpetuity  of  good  luck  is  to  be  wondered  at. 
To  have  hit  right  twice  or  thrice  in  a  judgment  so  given  by 
hap-hazard  might  have  fallen  out  well  enough,  especially  in 
controversies  that  were  ambigious,  intricate,  abstruse,  per- 
plexed, and  obscure." 

But  it  will  be  said,  Whiteside  is  a  legislator,  a  CTeat  re- 
former of  our  law  as  administered  in  Ireland.  This,  my 
dear  friend,  I  deny.  1  know  that  with  the  help  of  English 
actc<  of  Parliament,  and  through  the  aid  of  Mr.  William 
r  vyer  Ferguson,  Mr.  Whiteside  has  introduced  some  legal 
alterations ;  but  if  I  called  a  monkey  Romilly,  or  if  I  nick- 
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named  an  ape  Brougham,  would  these  names  make  eithermon- 
key  or  ape  a  Samuel  Romilly  or  a  Harry  Brougham,  even 
thcaigh  1  should  be  able  to  make  them  Attorney  Generals  or 
Chipl  Justices,  or  Chancellors. 

There   was   a  time   when    a   judgship,   or    any   other 
high  legal   office,   was  the  rjght  of  a  gi'oat  lawyer ;    of 
one  who  had  worked  through  the  hard,  stern,  iron  reali- 
ties of  his  profession.  In  those  old  days  men  felt  the  fnll  force 
of  that  grand  truth  proclaimed  by  TeiTasson  in  his  eulogy 
on  D'Aguesseau, — **  Quand  la  vertu  sort  victorieuse  de  tela 
combats,  elle  n'a  besoin  d'autres  epreuves ;  il  ne  lui  faut  que 
(les  couronnes.  Celle  qui  est  due  S,tantde  travaux,  ne  s'est  pas 
fait  attendre  long-temps."     Now  the  great  legal  posts  are 
the  rewards  of  faction,  the  marks  of  gratitude  for  unscrupu- 
lous support ;  and  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  if  any  nian 
were  now  living,  who  combined  in  himself  all  the  learning 
of  Coke,  all  the  ability  of  Blackstone,  all  the  schoiarsliip  of 
Mansfield,  all  the  practical  knowledge  of  Chitty,  and  all  the 
j'lwers  of  advocacy  of  Erskine,  of  Brougham,  of  Scarlett,  of 
Thesiger  and  of  O'Connell,  James  Whitkside  would  be 
secure  of  any  legal  position  before  such  man,  even  though  he 
were  of  the  faction,  but  out  of  Parliament ! 

Having  secured  the  services  of  Napier,  AVhiteside,  Hayes 
and  Co.,  it  became  necessary  to  inflict  silk  gowns  on  the  bar, 
and  accordingly  various  names  were  set  lloating  about  the 
Courts.  At  last  it  was  evident  that  **  a  fell/'  a  very  '*  fell 
swoop"  upon  the  value  of  the  silk  gown,  was  about  to  be 
made  by  the  man  of  all  others  who  should  uphold  its  worth 
and  dignity,  by  the  Chancellor,  by  that  high-minded,  exem- 
plary, most  pious  and  most  God-fearing  man,  Joseph  Napier. 

Having,  Mk^GeoJrey  Wildgoose^  mThe Sp'/rittial Quixote, 
"wrestled  with  the  Lord  in  prayer,"  he  resolved  to  call  no 
less  tlian  twelve  of  the  outer  to  the  inner  bar ;  and  these 
following  were  the  names  given  to  the  public: — Charles  An- 
drews, Edward  Burroughs, Hedges  Eyre  Chatterton,  William 
C.  Dobbs,  M.  P.,  Thomas  Rice  Ilenn,  William  C.  Hender- 
son, Charles  Kelly,  Alexander  Norman,  Henry  Ormsby, 
Edward  Pennefather,  Edward  Sullivan,  and  R(jbert  K.  War- 
fin.  Admitting  that  every  one  of  these  gentlemen  was  fully 
entitled  to  a  silk  gown,  but  in  fact  Sullivan,  Chatterton  and 
Norman,  were  the  only  men  of  the  number  entitled  to  it, 
and  they  were  fully  entitled  to  it,  from  business,  does  it  not 
strikeany  Irish  lawyer  as  disgraceful  to  Chancellor  Napier  that 
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he  should  of  himself^  or  through  the  instigation  of  others,  call 
eleven  men,  all  of  one  religion,  and  pretty  much  of  one  poli- 
tical creed,  in  one  day  to  the  inner  bar. 

To  be  sure  Mr.  Charles  Kelly,  a  Catholic,  was  called, 
and  made  up  the  dozen.  Mr.  Charles  Kelly  is  a  very  res- 
pectable gentleman,  a  man  who  does  not  depend  for  support 
upon  his  profession,  a  member  of  the  Kildare-street  club, 
and  therefore  will  never  degrade  his  gown,  and  will  always 
keep  his  wig  as  white,  and  his  silk  as  glossy  as  they  look 
this  moment,  whilst  he  sits  before  us  shininff,  glistening, 
and  rustling,  fresh  from  the  hands  of  his  Four  Courts' 
dressing  room ;  but  I  believe  there  is  not  a  Catholic  in 
Ireland  who  will  regard  Mr.  Kelly's  call  as  an  acknowledge- 
ment of  any  principle  of  selection,  or  as  shewing  any  desire 
in  the  Chancellor  to  recognize  the  Liberal  Bar. 

But,  it  has  been  said,  and  I  hear,  by  ChanoeUor 
Napier, — "  Brady  promoted  every  man  upon  the  Liberal 
side  who  should  have  been  promoted,  and  a  good  many 
who  should  not  have  received  the  silk  gown  were  called  to 
the  Inner  Bar."  As  this  topic  has  been  very  frequently 
pressed  by  the  newspapers  believed  to  be  under  the  inspi- 
ration, or  dictation  of  the  Chancellor,  and  of  the  Attorney- 
General,  it  is  right  that  it  should  be  noticed  at  pome  length ; 
and  the  following  article  from  The  Dublin  Evening  Post  of 
Thursday,  May  27th,  supplies  an  answer  to  the  most  im- 
portant portion  of  the  objections  : — 

"  queen's   counsel — '  PERSONAL  AND  FAMILY   KBPOTISM.' 

The  Daily  Express — the  organ  of  Messrs.  Napier  and 
Whiteside — availing  itself  of  the  convenient  testimony 
of  what  it  designates  '  a  paper  of  ultra- Liberal  politics" — 
a  species  of  evidence  ready  on  all  occasions  for  the  sustain- 
ment  of  the  intolerant  party  now  in  office — lauds  the  pre- 
sent Lord  Chancellor  as  a  model  judge,  and  thus  concludes, 
referring  to  the  new  batch  of  Queen's  Counsel : — 

We  agree  with  our  contemporary,  that  '  the  rule  of 
legal  promotion  amongst  us  has  hitherto  notoriously  been 
that  of  political  partisanship  orpersonal  and  family  nepotism,' 
and  it  is  impossible  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  can  speedily 
make  full  reparation  for  the  injurious  operation  of  such  a 
rule,  extending  over  a  period  of  six  or  seven  years ;  but  in 
the  list  of  names  which  we  have  published  the  Chancellor 
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As  r^nrds  the  lists  we  have  given,  the  results  may  thus 
be  stated  :— 

Mr.  Brady  nominated  twenty-nine  Queen's  Counsel  in 
tl^ven  a$id  a-half  years. 

Mr.  Blackbume  nominated  sixteen  in  ten  months, 

Mr.  Napier  nominated  twelve  in  less  than  three  months ^ 
and  two  others  refused  to  accept  the  proffered  honor !  His 
Lordship  sent  it  a-begging  amongst  the  Tory  Bar. 

Of  the  twenty-nine  nominated  by  Mr.  Brady  there  were — 

Liberals  • .  . .  • .  13 

Conservatives       .  •  . .  . .  16 


The  Daily  Express  has  also  forced  upon  us  the  necessity 
of  particularising  religion.  Of  Mr.  Brady's  appointments 
there  were — members  of  the  Established  Church  and  DiS' 
senters,  20 ;  Roman  Catholics,  9. 

In  Mr.  Napier's  list  all  but  one,  or  two  at  most,  are 
Conservatives.  One  Roman  Catholic — a  man  of  high  pro- 
fessional position,  Mr.  Charles  Kelly,  has  been  put  in,  for 
two  reasons — first,  to  counteract  the  manifest  *  family  nepo- 
tlm  and  political  partisanship'  in  some  names,  to  which 
we  have  referred ;  and  secondly,  by  the  admission  of  a 
mgle  Catholic,  to  delude  the  Catholic  public  into  the  notion 
that  the  policy  of  rigid  exclusion  is  not  extended  to  honor- 
ary distinctions  at  the  Bar  as  well  as  to  all  official  appoint- 
ments in  the  public  departments." 

That  Chancellor  Bradjr  appointed  his  sons  and  relatives 
to  certain  offices  in  his  patronage  no  one  will  deny  ; 
but  he  acted  in  this  case  as  all  Chancellors  in  England  and 
Ireland  of  whom  I  have  ever  heard.  And  surely  the  men 
appointed  by  Chancellor  Brady  were  as  competent,  at  least 
as  competent,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  their  offices  faith- 
fully and  honestlv  to  the  crown  and  to  the  suitor  as  the 
Praise  God  Barebones  members  of  the  Oratorical  Society, 
and  other  serious,  but  Orange  flavored,  individuals  with 
whom  Chancellor  Napier  has,  with  such  indecent  precipi- 
tation, crammed  his  court. 

But  what  can  be  thought  of  this  man  who  has  been  so 
constant  a  talker  about  the  dignity  of  the  Bar,  and  the 
nobleness  of  the  profession.  He  knows  that  the  silk  gown 
is  the  legitimate  ambition  of  every  lawyer ;  he  knows  that 
from  the  hour  when,  with  weary  feet  and  longing  heart,  the 
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junior  begins  to  wear  out  the  flags  in  the  Hall  of  the  Four 
Courts,  to  that  hour  when  he  has  worked  his  way  to  a  lead 
amongst  the  Outer  Bar,  the  obtainingthe  silk  gown,  by  merit, 
honest  merit,  is  the  dearest  wish  of  every  man  worthy  of 
the  name  of  Barrister.  No  man  knows  this  better  than 
Chancellor  Napier,  and  yet  the  first  act  of  his  Chancellor- 
ship is  a  call  to  the  Inner  Bar  of  a  mob.  Surely  the  fact 
that  two  or  three  men  of  ability  or  standing  were  amongst 
this  **  ruck" cannot  saveJosephNapier  from  the  imputation  of 
having  done,  for  faction  and  party,  more  to  degrade  the 
Bar,  to  lessen  the  value  of  the  honor  that  used  to  belong  to 
the  rank  of  Queen's  Counsel,  than  any  man  who  ever  held 
the  Seals  in  Ireland.  Truly  the  public  may  now  exclaim 
with  Samuel  Lover, — 

"  Of  modern  Queen's  Counsel  this  truth  may  be  said, 
They  have  silk  on  the  back,  but  stuff  in  the  head." 

It  was  not  thus  that  Plunket  acted.     He  had  resolved  to 
call  two  gentlemen  of  undoubted  ability  to  the  Inner  Bar; 
it  was  pressed  upon  him,  urged  with  force  from  powerful  quar- 
ters, that  he  should  call  others  of  whom  he  did  not  approve, 
whose  learning  and  standing  at  the  Bar  he  did  not  consider 
sufficient  to  entitle  them  to  the  call ;  and  Plunket  who  had 
in  other  times  defied  the  minister  in  defending  Irish  inde- 
pendence, refused  to  lessen  the  dignity  of  that  last  remaining 
monument  of  her  glory,  the  Bar.   He  would,  he  said,  if  the 
Castle  insisted  on  this  mobbish  call,  refuse  to  call  any.   He 
would  have  **  la  noblesse  da  la  robe'*  or  nothing ;  he  would 
have  the  Bar,  being  Chancellor,  as  it  was  when  he  was 
Barrister, — when  men  were  proud  of  their  profession ;  when 
it  was,  as  Sir  William  Jones  wrote,  "  the  only  road  to  the 
-highest  stations  in  the  country,"  when  the  gown  of  the 
lawyer  was  as  honorable  as  the  ribbon  of  the  peer,  when 
the  profession  of  the  Irish   Barrister  was,  as  D'Augesseau 
said  of  that  of  the  Advocate  in  France — *'  nobility  without 
title,  rank  without  birth,  and  riches  without  an  estate. ' 

But  Joseph  Napier  is  not  Plunket ;  he  is  beset  by  greedy 
partizans ;  he  is  said  to  be  but  the  puppet  of  his  blustering 
relative,  the  Attorney-General,  who  cares  ns  little  ibr  the 
dignity  of  the  Bar,  as  he  cares  for  common  sense  or  reason, 
when,  in  his  wind-bag  speeches  on  Ireland,  he  murders 
facts  and  mangles  truth.  These  are  the  men  whose  liter- 
ary Swiss  slanler  the  ofiicial  character  of  Chancellor  Brady, 
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erery  year  of  whose  public  and  private  life  was  marked  by 
deels  that  gained  for  him  the  esteem  and  regard  of  his  fel- 
low citizens ;  who  knew  nothing  of  factions,  who  considered 
not  what  mghi  be  the  religion  or  the  politics  of  the  man 
to  be  appointed,  but  only,  and  merely  his  fitness ;  who 
never  endeavoured  to  mobilize  the  Inner  Bar,  and  who  will 
U  remembered  as  a  good  lawyer,  as  an  able  judge,  as  an 
h  nest  Irishman,  long  after  Joseph   Napier  and  James 
Whiteside  shall    have  passed    from    pensioned    oblivion 
to  the  oblivion  of   the  grave.      Or   should    their    mem- 
cries  live  in  the  traditions  of  the  Courts,  lawyers  who 
are  now  young,  can  tell  in  after  years,  how  James  White- 
side and  Joseph  Napier,  who,  when  out  of  office,  were  al- 
ways prating  of  political  virtue,  who  then  soared  above  all 
"tbers  in  talk,  yet  when  in  office,  sunk  below  all  others  in 
'ie -d :  who  out  of  office,  floated  away,  cloudward,  upon  the 
wings  of  declamation,  and  sunk  down  grovelling,  when  in 
oiiiee,  battening  upon  the  very  corruption  of  a  decaying 
Iktioa. 

Wlulst  writing,  in  the  former  part  of  this  letter,  of  the 
indecent  nepotism  displayed  in  the  shameless  appointments 
mad^  by  the  Chancellor  and  the  Attorney-General,  I  had 
not  before  me  the  following  paragraph  from  a  London  corre- 
?[' 'udent,  which  shows  the  appointments  to  be  still  more 
glaring  in  aU  those  particulars  calculated  to  excite  disgust 
aiid  contempt.  He  writes : — "  According  to  the  statements 
of  the  Irish  place-hunters  (who  are  now  as  plenty  as  black- 
berries in  the  lobbies  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  about 
pablic  offices  here),  two  other  Judges  are  likely  to  avail 
tbomselves  of  their  great  age,  and  right  of  superannuation, 
to  retire,  causing  vacancies  in  the  Queen^s  Bench  and 
Exchequer.  Mr.  Whiteside,  it  is  said,  has  made  up  his 
mind  not  to  accept  a  puisne  judgeship,  as  his  ambition  is 
•Jirccted  to  the  chief  seat  in  the  Queen's  Bench.  These 
expected  vacancies  would  cause  several  changes  and  promo- 
ti  ns,  in  which  both  the  present  Attorney-General  and  the 
Soiicitor,  Mr.  Hayes,  would  be  benched.  A  grand  object 
^;th  the  Napier- Whiteside  division  is  to  force  up  Mr.  James 
Ik)!.m3on,  the  present  law  adviser,  into  the  Attorney-Gene- 
TdlsLip.  There  are  at  least  a  dozen  claimants  in  the  field, 
all  considering  themselves  far  better  qualified  to  become 
Law  Officers  of  the  Crown ;  and  some  of  them  have  consi- 
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derable  interest  amonget  the  Parliamentair  sapporiers  of 
Qovemment ;  but  Mr.  Georee^  late  member  for  Wexford 
county,  and  Mr.  Miller,  member  for  Armagh,  seem  to  hold 
the  best  position  in  the  running — that  is  to  say  if  the 
Napier- Whiteside  party  fail  in  getting  up  Mr.  Kobinson 
into  the  Attorney-Generalship.  If  what  is  designated  the 
'  Family  Party*  succeed,  either  Mr.  Miller  or  Mr.  George 
"vrould  have  a  fair  chance  of  the  Solicitor-Generalship. 

''  But  other  arruigements,  connected  with  the  wholesale 
and  reckless  jobbing  said  to  be  in  preparation,  are  bruited 
here.  It  is  aid  that  Mr.  Long  and  Mr.  Yelverton  O'Keeffe, 
Registers  in  the  Irish  Court  of  Chancery,  are  to  retire- 
that  Mr.  Robinson,  brother  of  the  Law  Adyiser,  and  a 
cousin  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Attorney-General, 
who  had  been  a  solicitor  of  some  eminence  before  he  became 
proprietor  of  the  Daily  Expreas  government  organ,  is  to 
obtain  one  of  those  Registerships,  with  £1,200  a-year ;  but 
there  are  other  candidates,  some  of  whom,  including  an 
Irish  Queen's  Counsel,  are  pressing  their  claims  here  with 
remarkable  energy  and  apparent  success." 

I  see  one  fHend  of  the  family  connected  with  the 
Daily  Express  is  not  mentioned  here.  What  is  to  become  of 
Mr.  Porter  of  that  office ;  his  ability  as  a  cash-keeper  was 
fully  proved  in  the  employment  of  the  '*  Trustees  for  Better- 
ing the  Condition  of  Uie  Irish  Poor,"  why  not  prev^  on 
Sterkey  to  retire,  and  put  Porter  in  for  the  Accountant- 
Generalship  of  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

Mr.  Robinson,  attorney  and  newspaper  proprietor,  or  as 
some  will  have  it,  the  ptartner  of  his  relatives,  the  diancellor 
and  Attorney-General,  is  provided  for ;  William  Dwyer 
Ferguson,  who  was  aot-of-parliameiit  grinder  for  ^*the 
Brammagem,"  m  Cobbet  would  call  him,  law  reformfcr,  the 
Attorney-General^  is  secure,  and  Mr.  James  Robinson,  bdng 
Castle  Adviser,  is,  should  all  be  made  safe  by  the  shelving 
of  Baron  PennefiEither,  and  the  peerage  of  the  C^ef  Justice, 
certain  of  a  good  thing. 

But  what  claims  has  Mr.  lames  Robinson,  extra  the  fact 
that  hens  the  Attomey-Generars  illative,  "and  brother  of 
Daily  Express  Robinson?  I  know  of  none.  He  was  in 
ftdr  business,  on  Circuit,  and  was  chiefly  known  in  Dublin 
as  having  evinced  the  grasping,  grabbing  spirit  of  the 
whole  family,  by  throwing  up  his  prosecutorship,  because 
Justice  Keogh,  when  Attorney-General,  required  him  to 
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attend  to  crown  caeee  alone,  and  for  which  he  was  yery 
well  paid. 

Thus  the  whole  family  are  provided  for,  or  soon  will  be 
fomfortaWy  qnartered  mpon  the  revenues  of  the  country. 
With  a  jfenerosity,  and  a  family  aflFection  which  would  be 
quite  touching,  were  they  not  exercised  at  the  cost  of  the 
public,  and  in  a  manner  reminding  us  of  that  patriot  who 
"built  this  bridge  at  the  expense  of  the  county,"  the 
Chancellor  and  the  Attorney-General  have  proved  how  true 
was  that  thought  expressed  in  the  old  Roman  proverb, 
"  Ex  alieno  tergore  lata  secantur." 

To  be  sure  there  was  one  appointment  out  of  the  family, 
that  of  Mr.  Brereton,  to  the  Assistant  Barristership  of  the 
County  Kerry  ;  and  if  the  appointment  is  to  be  considered 
a? one  representing  the  leaming,the  ability,  and  the  polished 
elepmce  of  the  great  Conservative  Bar  of  Ireland,  I  cer- 
tainly shall  not  object  to  it,  not  being  a  member  of  that 
b«)(i y  ;  and  I  presume  anything  was  considered  good  enough 
for  the  county  of  lakes  and  mountains.  Besides,  this  ap- 
pcfiiitment  winds  up  fitly  that  list  of  nominations,  evincing 
notliing  but  *'  political  partizanship,  or  personal  and  family 
nepotism  ;"  and  which  does  not  include,  in  any  case,  "  real 
merit,  irrespective  of  party  or  politics." 

Surely  it  is  a  fit  ending  to  a  roll  of  appointments,  proving 
that  what  was  once  the  great  Conservative  party  in  Ireland 
has  dwindled  into  a  talentless,  place-grasping,  wretched 
mmp  of  the  oM  Orange  faction.  Knowing  how  uncertain, 
eyen  in  its  brieftiess,  must  be  their  possession  of  office, 
seeing  that  the  Cabinet  exists  but  on  sufferance,  and  through 
the  temporary  disorganization  of  the  Liberal  party,  and 
seeing  that  higher  adventures  in  England  are  throwing  off 
all  reserve  in  taking,  or  making  appointments,  the  lesser 
adventurers  here  in  Ireland  are  becoming  equally  bold, 
equally  shameless,  and  equally  greedy  in  making,  taking, 
and  accepting  place.  Fitness,  merit,  propriety  o(  selec- 
tion are  all  forgotton,  and  we  live  in  the  epoch  of  the 
Dunciad  of  the  iriah  Bar,  in  an  age  of  "  brazen,  brainless" 
nepotism,  the  era  of  Napier  and  Whiteside. — Alas  poor 
Conservative  Bar !  what  has  it  come  to  ?  To  a  Zenith  in 
Whiteside — a  Nadir  in  Brereton ! 

Were  it  not  for  the  peril  to  the  Bar,  I  should  be  glad 
that  these  men  have  come  into  office.  We  shall  now  hear 
no  more  of  the  grand  Conservative  Bar  of  Ireland,  and  we 
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shall  hear  no  more  of  Whig  corruption.  Compare  the 
Whig  appointments  with  those  of  Blackbume  and  Napier, 
and  who  can  deny  that  bigotry  and  faction  were,  in 
these  instances,  much  more  frequently  than  fitness,  the 
sources  of  the  call  to  the  Inner  Bar.  All  men  now  know 
that  in  genius,  in  learning,  and  in  powers  of  advocacy,  the 
Liberal  Bar  is  richer  than  the  Conservative,  and  its  mem- 
bers having,  in  most  cases,  neither  relatives  nor  fnends 
upon  the  Bench,  obtain  the  honors  of  the  profession  by 
work,  by  proved  ability,  and  by  stem  self-reliance ;  not  by 
nepotism,  or  through  a  brazen,  dishonest,  factious  par- 
tizanship. 

When  I  look  back  now,  upon  the  events  of  the  past  six 
months,  it  astounds  me  to  remember  how  absurdly  peo- 
ple used  to  talk  about  the  Conservative  Bar.  How  its  re- 
putation has  dwindled  away  to  nothing — to  James  White- 
side and  Joseph  Napier  I 

Oh  I  Dogberry,  Oh  I  Verges,  Oh  I  Bridlegoose,  Oh ! 
Qoatsnose,  Oh  I  Midas,  (of  Kane  O'Hara),  Oh  I  Justice 
Shallow,  Oh  I  all  ye  spirits  of  Judges,  who  have  "set 
the  table  in  a  roar,"  ye  gather  around  me  as  I  write, 
and  lo  I  ye  fade  away,  resolving  yourselves  into  the  em- 
bodiment of  Joseph  Napier  and  James  Whiteside— and  as 
the  Chancellor  stands  before  me, — 

'* Mr.  Napier, 

With  his  hand  on  his  ear;" 
as  the  Attorney-General  sways,  and  rocks,  and  mouths  and 
shouts,   as  is  his  custom,  I  cry,  in  terror  and  admiration 
of  Goethe's  "  prophetic  soul," 

''Das  Unbbschreiblichb 

HiBR   IBT   OBTHAN!" 

At  last  the  indbscribaslb  is  realized. 

Yours,  my  dear  friend,  most  truly, 

An  Apprbnticb  ov  thb  Law. 


THE 
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SEVENTH   PAPER.* 

1.  Analedabidlion,  ou  Bxtraits  Critiques  de  Divers  Livres 
RareSj  Oublies  ou  Pen  Conntts,  Tir^s  du  Cabinet  du 
Marquis  D.  E    *     *     *  2  Tomes.  Paris  :  Techener,  1 836. 

2  A  (hllection  of  Old  English  Customs  and  Curious  Bequests 
and  Charities,  extracted  from  the  Reports  made  by  the 
Commissioners  for  Enquiring  into  Charities  in  England  and 
Wales,   By  H.Edwards.   London:  Nichols  and  Son,  1842. 

Odd  and  Singulah  Tastes. — Several  illustrious  men  have 
evinced  a  marked  predilection  for  certain  days  in  the  year. 
We  know  that  Napoleon  felt  such  a  disposition  for  the  20th 
of  March. 

" Charles  v./' said  Brant6me,  "was  particularly  fond  of  the 
ft»5tival  of  St.  Matthias  (24th  of  February),  and  sanctified  it 
H^yond  all  other  days,  because  on  that  day  he  was  elected 
Euiperor,  on  that  day  crowned,  and  on  that  day  also  he  took 
King  Francis  prisoner,  not  himself  but  through  his  lieutenants.'* 

Brantome  adds,  also^  that  the  Emperor  was  burn  ou  tiie 
feast  of  St.  Matthias  (24th  February,  1500),  that  on  the  same 
day,  in  1527,  hie  brother  Ferdinand  was  elected  King  of 
Bohemia,  and  that,  on  the  24th  of  February,  1556,  he  abdi- 
cated the  empire. 

The  1st  of  January  was  to  Francis  I.  what  the  24th  of 
Febraary  was  to  Charles  V.  Born  on  the  1st  of  January,  it 
vas  on  the  1st  of  January  that  this  prince  lost  his  father,  that 
he  became  king,  on  which  his  daughter  was  married,  and  that 
on  which  Charles  V.  made  his  entry  into  Paris. 

Siitos  v.,  born  on  a  Wednesday  (13th  of  December,  1521), 
made  his  profession  as  a  Franciscan  friar  on  a  Wednesday,  was 
promised  a  Cardinalship  on  a  Wednesday,  was  elected  Pope  on  a 
Wednesday,  and  exalted  to  the  dignity  the  following  Wed- 
nesday. 

*  For  the  other  Papers  of  this  Series  see  Irish  Qoarterlt 
R«viEW,  Vol.  VI.,  No.  23,  p.  439  ;  No.  24,  p.  647  ;  Vol.  VII., 
N^o.  25,  p.  1 ;  No.  26,  p.  267  ;  No.  27,  p.  029  ;  Vol.  VIII,  No. 
29,  p.  1. 
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LouU  XIIL,  same  liours  before  his  death  (Thandaj  l4lii 
uf  Majr,  1643),  called  his  physicians  and  astced  them  if  they 
tlioufiht  he  could  live  until  the  next  day,  saying  that  Friday 
had  always  been  to  him  a  fortunate  day,  that  he  had  od  that 
day  engaged  in  enterprises  which  were  uniformly  successral, 
that  he  had  ever  gained  battles  on  that  day,  that  having  always 
considered  it  his  happiest  day,  he  wished  he  might  die  on  it. 

"  Augustus,"  according  to  Suetonius,  "  had  a  senseless  fear 
of  thunder  and  lightning,  and  it  is  believed  protected  hiiii!>eir 
from  this  danger  by  always  carrying  about  him  the  skin  of  a 
sea-palf.  When  a  storm  approached  he  ran  to  conceal  himself 
in  a  sublerranean  vault  or  cavern.  This  fear  was  occasioneil 
by  aa  incident,  during  a  nocturnal  march,  in  his  expedition 
against  the  Cantabri,  when  the  lightning  having  struck  bis 
litter,  killed  the  slave  who  walked  before  bearing  the  flambeau." 

A  Roman  Emperor  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine,  was  seized 
with  an  insurmo  an  table  terror  at  the  sight  of  the  sea.  Be- 
turning  from  an  expedition  into  Syria,  he  sojourned  in  liie 
palace  of  a  king,  on  the  confines  of  Asia  ;  "  The  chief  ot 
Constantinople,"  says  Nicephorus,  (oh.  vii.)  "  commanded 
the  Prefect  to  build  a  bridge  of  boats  over  the  Bosphorus, 
and  to  adorn  it  at  each  iiide  with  planks  and  branches 
of  trees,  in  order  that  he  might  pass  without  beholding  the 
fca..  This  work  having  been  finished  very  promptly,  the 
Emperor  crossed  on  horseback,  as  if  he  had  been  on  dry  land." 

One  of  the  Spanish  kings  could  not  endure  any  one  in  his 
presence  who  had  taken  tobacco.  He  had,  besides,  the 
mania  of  feeling  incensed  at  any  man's  demanding  t^e  age  of 
a  woman,  unless  he  had  intentions  of  marriage. 

Louis  XIV  detested  les  chapeaux  gris,  almost  as  macb  a!>  lie 
did  the  Jansenists.* 

'  It  is  related  by  Saiot-Simon,  "  tbe  king  wished  to  b 
what  manner  ofpeoplewerefotloweraof  the  Dukeof  Orleai 
(IT<)9)  the  Dake  mentioned  amongstothersFonterpuii.  At 
the  king  assumed  an  austere  air,  "  How  is  that,  my  nepbe^ 
king,  Fonterpuie  the  son  of  this  Jsmsenist,  of  this  fool  wh 
running  everywhere  after  Arnaud?  I  oanaot  see  of  i 
this  man  can  be  to  70U,"  "  8ire,"  replied  the  Dnke  o 
'•  I  do  not  know  what  his  mother  may  have  heen,  I 
the  son,  he  haa  no  desire  to  he  a  Jansenist,  I  can  vouch  foi 
he  does  not  believe  even  in  the  existence  of  a  Uod."— "  1 
sibie,  my  nephew  ?"  replied  the  king,  becoming  assuaged," 
ing  mor?  certain.  Sire,  replied  the  Duke,  "  I  assure  70U,' 
if  that  be  so,  ;ou  can  manage  him,  I  see  no  barm  in  tb: 
scene,  for  I  call  it  by  no  other  name,  -occurred  in  the  an 
afier  dinoer  the  same  day,  the  Duke  related  to  me  whila 
ed  with  laughter  all  1  have  written,  word  for  word." 
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N^othiDg  could  exceed  the  timidity,  or,  we  might  rather  say, 
the  poltroonery,  of  the  celebrated  moralist  Nicole ;  he  dreaded 
trafcUing,  excuTBiona  on  the  water^  and  to  the  end  of  his  life 
be  never  went  into  the  streets  without  trembling  in  incessant 
fear,  lest  a  tile  should  fall  on  his  head.  He  dwelt  for  a  long 
tiineiD  the  Faubourg Saint*Marcel,  "because,"  as  he  said,  "the 
enemies  who  threatened  Paris  would  enter  by  the  Porte  Saint- 
Mariio,  and  would  be  obliged  consequently,  to  traverse  the 
whole  city  before  they  could  arrive  at  his  house/'  In  a  word, 
he  could  sav,  as  the  actor  who  bungled  Bacine, 

"  Je  crains  tout,  cher  Abner,  et  n'ai  pas  d*autre  crainte." 

Henry  III.^  who  had  so  decided  a  passion  for  little  dogs, 
coold  Dot  remain  in  the  same  room  with  a  cat.  The  Duke 
(f  Epemon  fainted  at  the  sight  of  a  leveret. 

Uarshal  de  Bt6z6  (who  died  in  1660)  swooned  at  the  sight 
of  a  rabbit,  as  related  by  Talleroant. 

Marshal  d'Albret  got  ill  at  a  repast  where  either  a  suckine 
pig  or  a  wild  boar  was  served.  Erasmus  could  not  even  smell 
Gsb  vilbont  getting  feverish.  Scaliger  trembled  all  over  at  seeing 
water  cresses.  Tycho-Brahe  felt  his  limbs  failing  when  he  en- 
countered a  hare  or  a  fox.  Bacon  fell  into  a  fainting  fit 
during  an  eclipse  of  the  moon.  Bayle  got  convulsions 
when  he  heard  the  sound  of  water  issuing  from  a  spout. 
Lamothe  le  Yayer  could  not  endure  the  sound  of  any  iustru- 
ment.  Favoriti,  an  Italian  poet,  who  died  in  1682,  could  not 
bear  ibe  odour  of  the  rose. 

Mauy  celebrated  personages  are  distinguished  by  their  affec- 
tioD  for  certain  animals.  Thus,  Alexander  cherished  Bucephalus ; 
Aogostos,  a  parrot;  Commodius,  an  ape;  Heliogabalus,  a 
surling,  &c.,  &c. 

Honorius^  Emperor  of  the  West,  had  a  profound  tenderness 
for  a  hen,  which,  probably,  was  not  reciprocated.  Being  at 
Ravenna,  and  having  had  the  precaution  of  placing  between 
himself  and  the  Goths  the  channel  o(  the  Adriatic  Sea,  when 
after  the  capture  of  Bome  by  Alaric,  in  410,  the  slave  having 
the  charge  of  the  imperial  aviary  came  to  announce  to  him 
that  the  capital  of  Italy  and  of  the  West  was  lost.  "  How  is 
that?"  cried  the  Emperor,  dismayed,  "  How  I  Bome  lost !  It 
was  but  a  moment  since  she  was  eating  from  my  hand/'  Thus 
It  was  towards  his  favorite  hen,  whom  he  called  Rome,  that 
the  thoQgbts  and  anxieties  of  the  monarch  reverted,  and  he 
felt  much  reheved  when  assured  that  it  was  not  his  beloved 
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bird  but  the  capital  of  his  empire  that  was  lost.  "  Ah  !" 
rejoined  he,  '*  I  thought  it  was  my  hen."  So  great,  adds  the 
Greek  historian,  Procopius,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this 
anecdote,  so  great  was  his  stupidity  and  brutish ness- 

The  celebrated  French  financier,  Samuel  Bernard,  (who  died 
in  1739),  thought  his  existence  was  bound  up  with  that  of  a 
black  hen,  who,  thanks  to  this  circumstance,  experienced  much 
care  and  tenderness,  for  God  knows  how  long.  They  both 
died  about  the  same  time,  Bernard  having  attained  his  eighty- 
eighth  year. 

Passeroni,  the  Italian  poet,  (who  died  in  1802,)  had  a  strong 
affection  for  a  cock,  and  alluded  to  it  in  all  his  poems. 

Saint  Evremond  and  Crebillou  were  always  surrounded  by 
cats  and  dogs. 

Lipsius  liked  only  dogs,  and  had  amongst  others,  a  dog 
he  called  Saphir,  in  whom  he  surmounted  the  natural  repug- 
nance of  animals  of  this  species  for  wine.  Thus,  said  he,  "  I 
have  in  some  manner  assimilated  Saphir  to  man,  as  he  is  fond 
of  wine,  and  subject  to  the  gout.'' 

Godefroy  Mind,  a  Bernais  painter,  (who  died  in  1814,) 
had  been  surnamed  le  Raphael  des  chats,  in  consequence  of 
having  excelled  in  painting  those  animals,  towards  whom  he 
entertained  an  ardent  afiFection ;  he  had  at  all  times  many  of 
them  about  him.  ''During  his  work,''  writes  M.  Depping, 
**  his  favourite  cat  was  invariably  beside  him,  with  whom  he 
kept  up  a  kind  of  conversation  ;  sometimes  she  occupied  his 
knees,  two  or  three  little  cats  were  perched  on  his  shoulders, 
and  he  remained  iu  this  attitude  for  hours  together,  without 
stirring,  lest  he  should  discompose  the  companions  of  his 
solitude." 

It  was  not  alone  for  one  or  two  species  of  the  animal  king- 
dom, that  Denis  Rolle,  an  English  member  of  Parliament,  iu 
the  eighteenth  century,  manifested  his  sympathies,  but  for  all 
animals  without  distinction,  and  he  was  under  the  impression 
that  they  both  knew  of,  and  appreciated  his  kind  intentions. 

"  I  have,"  wrote  he  in  a  pamphlet  he  composed  on  the 
abolition  of  bull-fights  and  cock-fights,  '*  I  have  proved  the 
recognition  of  wild  bears,  who,  after  absence,  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  taken  by  me  and  led  by  the  snout.  I  cannot  bet- 
ter exemplify  the  truth  of  my  axiom  than  by  stating  that  I  have 
frequently  thrust  my  hand  down  the  throat  of  a  bull  dog,  and 
without  any  particular  skill  on  ray  part,  have  been  enabled  to 
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render  horses^  wild  in  the  fields,  docile  at  mj  approach  ;  the 
most  venomous  serpents  have  not  inspired  me  with  the  least 
fear.  During  some  years  I  have  traversed  dense  fore.sts,  witliout 
ever  being  attacked ;  I  have  reposed  in  morasses  filled  with 
reptiles  and  venomous  insects :  serpents  have  been  in  my  ears 
without  stinging  me.  I  could  also  tell  of  a  crane,  wlio  ran 
alfiajs  after  me,  following  me  through  the  fields ;  and  of  a 
5trange  dog,  who,  every  time  I  crossed  Waltharo,  hastened  to 
defend  me,  and  expressed,  by  his  lamentations,  the  grief  he  felt 
in  quilling  me.  I  remember  also  a  little  cat  of  Florida,  who 
ru:>hed  at  some  dogs  who  were  barking  at  me,  fearing  they  were 
about  to  attack  me.  1  cannot  better  explain  these  proofs  of 
attachment  than  by  supposing  that  Providence  thus  wished  to 
reward  my  feelings  of  benevolence  and  humanity  towards 
animals.'* 

"They  relate  that  Demosthenes,"  writes  Gellius,  *'  was 
exceedingly  spruce  in  liis  dress,  and  that  he  carried  this  care  of 
liis  person  to  the  most  delicate  and  fastidious  refinement.  Tiiis 
called  forth  all  the  railleries  of  his  rivals  and  adversaries  on  his 
coquettish  mantle,  on  his  effeminate  tunic.  Thence  also 
sprung  those  iiijurious  and  obscene  discourses,  representing  him 
&s  effeminate,  and  accusing  him  of  the  most  infamous  crimes. 
Tije  same  account  Las  been  given  of  Hortensius,  the  most 
celebrated  orator  of  his  time,  (after  Cicero,)  a  gentleman  always 
stadiously  elaborate,  whose  dress  was  arranged  with  art,  whose 
frequent  gestures,  and  studied  and  theatrical  action,  drew  on 
liima  crowd  of  sarcastic  and  outrageous  apostrophes." 

The  English  poet.  Gray,  made  himself  remarkable  by  the 
foppishness  of  his  manners  and  dress;  a  foppishness  which  he 
carried  almost  to  folly. 

Cavendish,  the  English  philosopher,  who  left  in  dying, 
the  largest  fortune  ever  known  to  be  possessed  by  a 
bavant^  (£1,500,000)  was  always  dressed  in  grey  cloth,  and 
liad  his  clothes  made  precisely  as  of  the  same  date.  He  collected 
a  iD:^iiificent  library,  which  was  at  the  command  of  all  the 
learned,  but  that  it  should  not  be  put  out  of  order,  he  iiad  it 
placed  twelve  miles  from  his  dwelling.  Whenever  he  wanted 
a  book  he  sent  a  written  order  for  it,  and  returned  it  again 
with  the  greatest  punctuality. 

Another  philosopher,  Desmarets,  (who  died  in  J  815,)  never 
changed  the  form  of  his  dress,  and  up  to  the  end  of  his  life, 
his  wig  and  dress  would  recal  one  to  the  modes  in  use  under 
Cardinal  Fleury. 
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The  great  English  chemist,  Davy,  clothed  himself  entirelj  in 
green^  to  go  fish,  and  in  red  to  hunt ;  he  pretended  that, 
dressed  in  this  manner,  he  frightened  the  fish  and  game  le9s. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  last  century  some  individuals  adopted 
the  kind  of  nourishment  recommended  by  Pythagoras.  We 
will  mention  amongst  others,  Ritson  whose  only  food  was 
legumes,  and  who  published,  in  1803,  an  essay  on  total  absti- 
nence from  all  animal  food. 

Another  English  author,  Wakefield,  (who  died  in  1801,) 
abstained  from  wine,  as  well  as  from  animal  food.  He  only 
followed  the  example  of  the  philanthropist,  Anthony  Benezet, 
(who  died  in  1784.) 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  the  German  enthusiast,  Hoyer, 
(who  died  in  1656,)  never  ate  anythmg  but  fish  which  had 
died  naturally. 

Spinosa  spent  between  five  and  six  sous  a  day  for  his  food. 
Buttner,  a  German  naturalist  and  philologist,  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  made  but  one  single  repast  in  the  day,  which  cost  him 
but  three  sous. 

Everybody  knows  that  the  astronomer,  Lalande^  affected  to 
eat  with  delight  spiders  and  caterpillars,  of  which  he  carried 
a  stock  in  his  bonbonui^re. 

C.  Gracchus,  said  Gellius,  ''  made  use  of  a  flute  to  mo- 
dulate the  intonations  of  his  voice,  when  in  the  tribune.  It  is 
not  true,  as  several  suppose,  that  a  musician  playing  the  flute 
was  placed  behind  the  back  of  Gracchus  whilst  he  spoke,  and 
by  his  various  notes  moderated  and  excited  by  turns  the  move- 
ments and  action  of  the  orator.  What  absurdity  to  fancy 
that  a  flute  could  mark  for  Gracchus,  haranguing  in  public,  the 
measure,  the  rhythm  and  the  different  cadences  according  to  the 
same  rule  as  you  would  arrange  the  pace  of  a  buffoon  on  the 
stage  !  The  authors  better  instructed  on  this  fact  relate  only 
that  a  man  was  concealed  near  at  hand  who  was  engaged  to 
moderate  the  intonations  of  the  voice^  when  becoming  too  vo- 
ciferous, by  drawing  a  slow  and  solemn  note  on  a  flute.  That 
was  all.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  the  naturally  impassioned  genius 
of  Gracchus  required  external  excitement  whilst  in  the  tribune. 
However,  Cicero  thought  he  employed  this  flute  player  for  a 
double  purpose,  and  that  according  as  his  notes  were  lively  or 
calm,  be  enlivened  his  tone  of  voice  if  too  slow,  and  moderated 
its  impetuosity  if  too  boisterous."    This  is  the  passage  from 
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Cicero :  "  Thus  as  Licinias^  a  well  informed  man,  formerly  his 
.<«ecretarj  and  now  his  client^  has  told  Catullus,  that  this  same 
Gracchos  had  in  bis  service  an  intelligent  man,  who  concealed 
bimseif  near  the  tribune  with  an  ivory  flute,  giving  rapidity  to 
the  sound  which  was  necessary  to  excite  when  his  action  was 
too  slov,  and  softening  the  notes  to  a  calm  when  he  was  too 
rapid." 

"  Jlschylns/'  relates  Athnseus,  "was  always  a  little  excited  by 
TJoewhilst  composing  his  tragedies.  We  know  that  Alcman, 
the  lyric  poet  and  Aristophanes  the  comic,  wrote  their  poems 
in  a  stale  of  inebriety*' 

Madame  dela  Suze,  the  humanist  Lefevre  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  Buffon  in  the  eighteenth,  could  not  work  without 
being  dressed  with  the  greatest  elegance ;  nothing,  not  even  a 
sword,  was  wanting  in  the  toilet  of  the  latter. 

Bacon,  Milton,  Warburton,  Alfieri,  required  music  to  enable 
them  to  work  ;  and  it  is  related  that  Bourdaloue  always  executed 
an  air  on  the  violin  before  preparing  himself  to  write  a  sermon. 

Tliomson,  author  of  The  Seasons,  passed  entire  days  in  his 
bed,  and  when  asked  why  he  did  not  rise,  he  replied,  *'  I  see 
no  motive  for  my  rising.'* 

Thomas  remained  every  day  until  twelve  o'clock  in  bed,  the 
curtains  closely  drawn.  There  it  was  he  composed  the  works 
which  he  afterwards  wrote  "  off  hand,''  when  he  arose.  It  was 
thus  that  during  all  his  life  he  only  aspired  to  the  production  of 
what  Voltaire  called  du  galithomas, 

Casti,  the  lively  author  of  the  Animaux  Parlants,  composed 
his  pretty  verses  whilst  playing  cards  all  alone  on  his  bed. 

Corneille,  Malebranch  and  Uobbes  composed  most  frequently 
in  the  dark,  whilst  M^eray  on  the  contrary  never  worked  but 
with  candle-light  both  by  night  and  day,  and  never  failed 
even  at  mid-day  to  reconduct,  light  in  hand,  into  the  middle  of 
the  street  those  who  visited  him. 

Gbethe  composed  whilst  walking ;  Uescartes  on  the  contrary 
practised  like  Leibnitz  the  m^dUalion  horizonlale. 

Cluck  caused  his  harpsichord  to  be  transported  into  the 
middle  of  a  meadow  ;  a  vast  space,  the  open  sky,  the  heat  of 
the  son  and  some  bottles  of  champagne,  gave  him  inspiration 
to  compose  two  divine  songs,  Iphigenie  and  U  Orphee.  On 
the  contrary,  Sarti  could  not  work  but  in  a  spacious  room,  with 
an  arch  roof  and  obscurely  dim.  The  silence  of  night,  the 
sombre  glimmer  of  a  lamp  suspended  from  the  ceiling,  were 
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indispensably  requisite  to  create  the  solemn  ideas  which  forme.l 
the  character  of  his  style.  Cimarosa  wished  to  hear  around 
him  the  clamour  of  an  animated  conversation ;  it  was  whilst 
laughing  and  pratinj^  with  his  friends  that  he  composed  les 
Horaces  and  le  Manage  secret,  two  inimitable  chefs  d'ceuvre, 
the  style  of  each  being  distinctly  opposed ;  the  air  Pria  che 
spunti  in  del  V aurora  he  improvised  in  the  midst  of  a  pleasure 
party  in  the  environs  of  Prague. 

''  Whilst  rendering  homage  in  his  Lettere  Haydine  to  the 
talent  of  Ferdinand  Paez,  Carpini  said  that  this  witty  composer 
wrote  the  r61es  of  Caraille^  of  V Agnese  and  of  Sargine 
whilst  jesting  with  his  friends,  and  made  a  thousand  merry 
recitations,  whilst  at  the  same  moment  he  fouud  leisure  to 
grumble  at  his  domestics,  quarrel  with  his  wife  and  children, 
and  bestow  the  most  tender  caresses  on  his  beloved  dog. 
Paesiello  could  not  find  a  note  if  he  was  not  lying  iu  bed  ;  and 
it  was  between  a  pair  of  sheets  that  he  composed  the  charminsj 
movements  of  Nina^  of  laMolinara  and  of  the  Barbier,  Zingarelli 
before  taking  his  pen,  transported  himself  into  a  high  intel- 
lectual region,  by  reading  several  passages,  both  of  the  Fathers 
of  the  Church  and  of  the  Latin  classics;  thus  prepared  he  in  less 
than  four  hours  improvised  an  act  of  Pyrrhm  or  of  Eomeo 
and  Juliet.** 

Carpani  speaking  of  one  Marcantonio  Anfossf,  brother  of  the 
celebrated  Anfossi,and  who  probably  would  himself  have  attained 
a  high  musical  renown,  were  it  not  that  he  died  very  young. 
This  Marcantonio  was  a  monk,  and  his  method  of  stimulating 
the  creative  faculty  was  passing  strange;  he  did  not  place  him- 
self before  a  harpsichord  ih  order  to  compose,  but  before  a  table 
on  which  he  had  placed  seven  or  eight  dishes  overladen  with 
roasted  capons,  sucking  pigs  nicely  browned,  and  smoking 
sausages.  In  the  midst  of  this  agreeable  exhalation  the  sweet- 
est inspirations  were  produced  without  effort. 

Hayden,  demure  and  regular  as  Newton,  shut  up  in  his 
study,  had  also  his  little  stratagem  :  he  shaved,  powdered,  put 
on  clean  linen,  dressed  himself  from  head  to  foot  as  if  going 
to  present  his  respectful  homage  to  Prince  Esterhazy,  his 
patron,  or  even  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany ;  then  seating 
himself  before  a  desk  on  which  he  had  paper  carefully  hned 
and  pens  well  made,  he  put  on  his  finger  the  ring  presented  to 
him  by  his  revered  sovereign  ;  after  these  preliminaries  he 
commenced  writing;  five  or  six  hours  glided  by,  without  his 
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experiencing  the  least  fatigue ;  not  an  erasure  appeared  to  dis- 
figure the  extreme  neatness  of  his  notes,  at  other  times  scarcely 
rendable,  so  that  he  himself  used  to  call  them  his  pothooks, 
thev  were  so  cramped  and  illegible. 

it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  singularity  of  taste,  for  particular 
col')rs  and  numbers,  occasionally  exhibits  itself  even  in  the 
mAiug  of  wills.  In  the  Beports  of  the  Commissioners  for 
Enquiring  into  Charities  in  England  and  Wales,  we  find  the 
following  bequests  recorded  : — 

Whimsical  Partiality  for  Nine. — 

Samuel  Rabank,  at  Danby,   Yorkshire,   by  indenture  of  bargain 
Mid  sale,  enrolled,   dated  24th  February,  1631,  conveyed  to  Thomas 
Rt-eve  and  Samuel  Pruddom,  and  the  heirs  of  Pruddom,  certain  pre- 
Dii5f«i,  upon  trust  that  they   and  the   heirs  and  assigns  of  the  said 
Samuel  Pruddom,  out   of  the  rents  and   profits  of  such  premises, 
Dp-.n  the  9th  day  of  June,  or  the  9th  day  of  December,  from  the  day 
uf  bis  death,  and  upon  every  9th  day  of  every  month   for  ever  there- 
after, cause  to  be  paid  to  nine  poor  people,  to  be  nominated  and 
ekted  as  thereinafter  mentioned,  9d.  a  week,  or  3s.  a  month  ;    and 
>}iOiilJ  also,  upon  every  9th  day  of  December,  pay  the  sum  of  10s.  to 
>ome  <rodly  and  able  preacher,  who  should  on  that  day  yearly  preach 
the  Word'of  God  in  the  parish  Church  of  Danby  ;  and  that  the  said 
Samael  Pruddom,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  should,  after   the  sermon, 
^ire  and  deliver  one  peck  of  rye  to  eyery  such  of  the  said  nine  poor 
people,  as  well  to  those  who  were  present  during  the  service,  as  also 
to  such  others  as  should  be  absent  by  reason  of  sickness  or  otherwise  ; 
and  as  to  the  choice  of  the  poor  persons,  he  directed  that,  on  the  9th 
liei  ember,  the  curates,  churchwardens,  and  overseers  of  the  poor 
of  Danby.  should  nominate  eighteen  poor  persons,  men  or  women,  of 
Daabv,  feix  by  the  curate,  six  by  the  churchwardens,  and  six  by  the 
overseers,  of  whom  nine  should  be  immediately  elected  by  Pruddom, 
or  his  hpirs  or  assigns,   but,  if  they   were  absent,  then  such   nine 
pvL'ons  should  be  chosen  on  the  next  Sabbath  day,  by  the  curate  and 
overseers,  or  any  three  of  them,  whereof  the   curate  should  be  one  ; 
aoil  that,  if  there  were  not  so  many  poor  persons  of  the  poorest  sort 
and  best  report  in  the  parish  of  Danby,  the  number  should   be  sup- 
plied  out  of  Glaisdale ;  so,  however,  as  such  number  should  not  ex- 
tte-i  three. 

The  sum  of  £l&  10*.  a  year  is  paid  on  account  of  this  charity,  out 
of  lands  called  Howe  Farm,  Castleton  and  Bottom  or  Dale  Head, 
in  this  parish.  £17  1 U.  of  the  money  is  distributed  in  monthly 
payments  of  3*.  each  month,  to  nine  poor  persons  of  Danby,  IO5.  are 
paid  to  the  minister  for  a  sermon  which  is  preached  on  the  20th 
December,  the  day  on  which  the  rent-charge  is  paid  ;  and,  in  lieu  of 
a  peek  of  rye,  it  has  been  customary,  for  many  years  past,  to  give  a 
sMlling  to  each  of  the  poor  persons,  which  makes  up  the  present 
auiuunt  of  the  payment. 
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Whimsical  Predilection  for  Colovrt. 

Henry  Otetm,  at  Melboarne,  Derbyshire,  by  will,  dated  22nd 
December,  1679,  gave  to  bU  aiater  Gatbarine  Oreen^  durioffber  life, 
all  bis  lands  in  Melbourne  and  Newton,  and  after  ber  decease  to 
otbers,  in  trust  upon  condition  tbat  tbe  said  Catbarine  Green,  should 
should  give  four  green  waistcoats  to  four  poor  women  every  year, 
such  four  green  waistcoats  to  be  lined  with  green  galloon  lace,  and 
to  be  delivered  to  tbe  said  poor  women  on  or  before  the  2l8t 
December  yearly,  tbat  they  might  be  worn  on  Christmas  day. 

Thomas  Chray^  by  bis  will,  bearing  date  the  25th  ^pril,  1691, 
directed  bis  executrix,  Mary  Gray^  and  others  to  lay  out  £200  in  the 
purchase  of  lands  ;  and  out  of  the  profits  of  such  land  to  lay  out  six  no- 
bles yearly  to  buy  six  waistcoasts  of  grey  cloth,  edged  with  blue  galloon 
lace,  and  40s.  to  buy  three  coats  of  grey  cloth,  to  be  faced  with  baize ; 
and  that  four  of  the  said  waistcoats  should  be  given  yearly  to  four 
poor  widows  or  other  poor  women  living  in  Castle  Donnigton,  who 
were  to  be  of  good  behaviour  and  endeavour  to  live  honestly  ;  and 
the  other  two  waistcoats  to  two  poor  widows  or  women  of  like  l>e- 
haviour,  of  tbe  parish  of  Meloourne :  and  two  of  the  coats  to  be 
given  yearly  to  two  poor  men  of  Castle  Donnington,  and  the  other 
to  a  poor  roan  of  Melbourne.  And  be  also  directed  that  copies  of 
his  will  should  be  entered  in  tbe  Town  books  of  Castle  Donnington 
and  Melbourne,  and  also  hung  up  in  tbe  respective  churches,  and 
that  the  same  should  be  read  yearlv  on  St.  Thomas's  day,  or  the 
following  Sunday,  after  pravers,  for  the  performance  of  which  he  di- 
rected tnat  ministers  of  the  said  parish  should  have  five  shillings  a 
piece  ;  and  he  further  directed  that  fifteen  dozen  of  bread  should  be 
given  to  tbe  poor  of  Castle  Donnington,  and  ten  dozen  to  the  poor 
of  Melbourne,  yearlv,  on  St.  Andrew's  day ;  and  if  any  residue  of 
rents  and  profits  of  the  said  land  should  arise,  the  same  should  be 
laid  out  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  children  of  Castle  Donnington 
and  Melbourne,  in  the  proportion  of  two  thirds  for  the  former,  and 
one-third  for  the  latter  place,  towards  putting  them  out  as  ap- 
prentices.— 

Singular  deaths  of  crlkbrated  personages. 

The  Emperor  Adrian^  immediately  before  death,  composed 
some  Latin  lines,  which  i£lius  Spartianns  has  recorded ;  they 
are  very  defective,  and  exhibit  but  little  taste.  They  are  as 
follows : — 

Animula,  vagula,  bladula, 
Hospes,  comesque  corporis, 
Qu»  none  abibis  in  loca 
Pallidnla,  rigida,  nudula; 
Nee  ut  soles,  dabis  jocos. 

Fontenclle  gives  the  following  version  of  them  ;— 
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Ma  Detite  ftme,  ma  mignonne, 

I\i  t  en  785  done,  ma  fille  ?  £t  Dieu  sacbe  oii  tu  vas. 

Tn  pars  seulette  et  tremblaute,  h^las  I 

Qoe  deviendra  ton  honneur,  folichonne  ? 

Qoe  deWendront  tant  de  jolis  ^bats  f* 

The  Coant  de  Mangiron,  lieutenant-general,  who  died  in 
April,  1767,  wrote,  an  hour  before  his  death,  the  following 

lines :— 

Tout  meurt,  je  m'en  aper^ois  bien ! 
Tronchin,  tant  ffit^  dans  le  monde, 
Ne  saurait  prolonger  mes  jours  d'une  seconde, 
Ni  Dumont  en  retrancher  rien. 
Voici  done  mon  heure  derni^re : 
Venez,  berg^res  et  bergers, 
Venez  me  fermer  la  paupiere ; 
Qo^au  murmure  de  vos  baisers 
Toot  doucement  mon  &me  soit  ^teinte. 
Finir  ainsi  dans  les  bras  de  Tamour, 
C'est  du  tr^pas  ne  point  sentir  Tatteinte, 
(Teat  s^endormir  sur  la  fin  d'uu  beau  jour. 
''^M.  de  Maugiron  was  residing  at  the  house  of  the  Bishop 
of  Valencia ;  the  clergy  hastened  to  afford  him  spiritual  assis- 
twee,  when  he,  turning  to  his  physician,  said  :  '  I  have  out- 
witted them  :  they  imagined   they  had  me ;  I  am,  however, 
goiD?  from  them/     He  died  after  repeating  the  last  word/'t 

"  Vespatian,  in  his  last  illness,"  according  to  Suetonius, 
(ch.  24)  "observed  all  the  forms  of  state,  with  the  same  punc- 
tilio asaf  in  perfect  health ;  he  received  deputations  even  in 
bed.  Finding  himself  sinking :  '  an  Emperor,'  exclaimed  he, 
'ik(mld  die  erecf ;  and  whilst  attempting  to  rise  he  expired  in 
tbearms  of  those  who  supported  him/' 

DEATHS  OF  CSLBBIIATBD     PS£80NA0£S     CAUSlSD   BY   SUIGULAR 

ACOIDEKTS. 

Traditions  reports  the  deaths  of  three  great  tragic  poets  of 
autiquity  as  having  occurred  by  very  singular  accidents. 
''  ilscbylus,  according  to  Valerius  Maximus,  was  going  one 

•  Dialogue  den  MorU,    Pope's  paraphrase  all  know. 

t  Sfcrec  Memoirs  of  the  Republic  of  Letters,  2Z  of  April  1767. 
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day  from  the  town  where  he  resided  in  Sicilj,  when  an  eagle  who 
was  carrying  a  tortoise  chanced  to  pass  over  him,  and  deceived 
by  the  smoothness  of  his  head^  which  was  entirely  bald,  and 
taking  it  for  a  stone^  he  let  the  tortoise  fall  for  the  purpose  of 
breaking  it  to  eat  the  flesh.  Under  this  stroke  fell  the  origin- 
ator and  father  of  the  highest  and  most  vigorous  tragedy.'** 

We  have  our  doubts  of  the  truth  of  this  statement,  which 
would  give  rise  to  innumerable  questions.  First,  do  eagles 
eat  tortoises  ?  That  is  possible — yet  it  is  a  fact  of  which  we  are 
ignorant.  Secondly,  to  whom  did  the  eagle  relate  that  he  had 
taken  a  bald  head  for  a  portion  of  a  rock  ?  This  supposition 
has  been  gratuitously  formed,  and  does  small  honor  to  the 
piercing  glance  of  the  king  of  birds ;  though  we  must  ad- 
mire the  correctness  of  his  aim,  when  from  a  height,  probably 
very  considerable,  he  with  a  precision  worthy  of  all  praise 
lets  fall  his  prey  on  the  very  point  he  wishes. 

This  is  but  one  of  the  innumerable  fooleries  which  have  been 
bequeathed  to  us  from  antiquity,  and  which  have  been  taken 
by  the  moderns  for  genuine  coin. 

'•Euripides,"  relates  the  same  author,  "  after  having  supped 
one  evening  at  the  residence  of  the  King  Archelaiis  at  Mace- 
donia, was  torn  to  pieces  by  dogs  whilst  regaining  the  house 
of  his  landlord." 

We  have  already  seen,  that  according  to  Valerius  Maximus, 
Sophocles  died  of  joy.  An  anthologic  epigram  assumes  that 
the  poet  was  choked  by  the  keniel  of  an  unripe  grape. 

This  latter  species  of  death  terminated  also  the  career  of 
Anacreou.  '*  Whilst  sucking  the  juice  of  a  sun  grape/'  wrote 
Valerius  Maximus,  '*  to  sustain  his  sinking  strength,  a  green 
pipin  stuck  obstinately  in  his  throat  and  deprived  liim  of  life/' 

A  favorite  slave  of  the  Caliph  Yezid  died  in  the  same  way ; 

*  L.  9,  ch.  12 — La  Fontaine  has  thus  translated  this  chapter. 

'*  Quelque  devin  le  Mena9a,  dit-on, 

De  la  chute  d*une  maison. 

Aussitdt  il  quitta  la  ville, 
Mit  son  lit  en  plein  champ,  loin  des  toits,  sous  les  cieux. 
Un  aigle,  qui  portait  en  I'air  une  tortue, 
Passa  par  la,  vit  Thomme,  et  sur  sa  tete  nue, 
Qui  parut  un  morceau  de  rocher  a  ses  yeux, 

£tant  de  cheveux  d^pourvue, 
Laissa  tomber  sa  proie,  afin  de  la  casser 
Le  pauvre  Eschvle  ainsi  iut  ses  jours  avancer.** 
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(  iter  of  the  aeveiiteentli  century,  was 

c  :at;  aitd   Henry  Knox,  nn  Aiuerican 

g  ;e  by  a  cliickeo  bone  in  1806. 

Todotusi  (1,  m.  ch.  64 — 66),  "  bear- 
in  of  Smerdis,  of  the  Miigians,  threw  him- 
«  aorae  with  the  intention  of  hastening 
ta  ping  on  horseback,  the  scabbard  of 
l'i<  scimrtar  fell,  and  the  scimetar  being  unsheathed  wounded 
Lim  in  tiie  thigh,  in  the  same  spot  where  it  had  foruierlj 
siruek  Apia,  the  God  of  the  Egyptians.  Shortly  after  the 
biie  decayed,  and  the  gangrene  quickly  spreading  through 
l!ie  whole  thigh,  Cambyses  died." 

The  comedian.  Baron,  wounded  himself  in  the  foot  with  a 
word  at  the  theatre,  and  died  of  the  wound  in  conseejueuce  of 
not  permitting  amputation. 

"The  King  of  Castile,  Henry  1st,  whilst  at  play  in  the 
Cuurt  of  the  Bishop's  Palace  at  Palence  with  some  young 
noblemen  of  his  own  age,  (he  was  about  thirteen),  was 
killed,  according  to  Mariana,  by  a  moat  melancholy  acci- 
dent. A  tile  having  fallen  on  the  head  of  the  young  prince, 
wounded  bim  so  severely  that  he  died  eleven  days  after,  on 
Thnrsday  the  6lh  of  June,  in  the  year  1217." 

The  deaths  of  several  princes  were  occasioned  by  falls 
from  their  horses ;  we  shall  merely  mention  the   following : — 

"At  (his  period,  (I  Stb  October,  1151),"  according  to  Suger, 
"an  accident  of  the  strangest  and  most  unheard  of  nature 
nronrred  in  the  kingdom  of  France.  The  eldest  son  of  Louis 
VI.,  Philip,  a  youth  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  and  of  great 
liteetness,  the  nope  of  the  good,  and  the  terror  of  the  wicked, 
lis  riding  one  day  in  a  faubourg  of  the  city  of  Paris ;  a  detesta- 
ble boar  rushed  before  his  charger,  and  threw  liim  rudely,  the 
uoble  boy  falling  beneath  the  horse's  weight,  and  thatof  a  rock  un- 
der which  he  had  been  thrown,  and  was  crushed  almost  to  death. 
The  bystanders,  overcome  with  grief  and  horror,  ran  to  his 
a^^i^tance  and  bore  bim  into  a  neighbouring  house ;  but  sail  to 
reUie,  he  resigned  his  pure  spirit  into  the  hands  of  his  Maker 
before  the  night  liad  come  to  a  close."*  This  young  prince  of 
great  promise  had  only  attained  his  seventeenth  year. 

Tlie  Prince  of  Orange,  William  IIL,  having,  by  a  fall  from 

'  tw  de  Lovit  k  Orot,  see  Guiiot's  colleelion,  vol.  8,  p.  149, 
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liJB  liorae,  pat  his  collar  bone  out  of  joint,  and  refaaing  to  take 
the  rent  which  his  (ituation  required  after  such  an  accident, 
died,  from  the  effects  of  tbJH  aocideut,  on  the  16ih  of  March, 
1702,  being  then  fifty-tiro  yean  oid. 

A  great  uamber  of  princee  have  perished  in  the  chaae,  bj 
vanoos  ecoideDta.  Thus,  William  Bufoa  was  killed  b;  an 
arrow  aimed  at  a  stag  by  one  of  hia  knights,  Walter  Tyrrell ; 
Henry  the  First,  King  of  Jerusalem,  and  Coont  of  Champagne, 
perished  in  a  manner  even  more  singular. 

"  One  day  (in  1197)  before  goine  to  a  repast,  Henry  asked 
for  some  water  to  wash  himself;  it  being  brought  to  him,  he 
went  near  to  an  open  window  at  the  top  of  the  lower  where  he 
was  lodged.  As  he  waahed  his  bands  he  leaned  too  far  forward, 
and,  falling  from  the  window,  was  killed  on  the  spot.  The 
valet  who  neld  the  napkin  threw  himself  a^  him,  lest  it 
should  be  said  be  had  pushed  him  out.  He  was  oot  killed, 
however,  but  had  his  thigh  broken ;  having  fallen  between  two 
walls  he  crept  on  till  be  came  near  a  postem.  Hearing  some 
people  passing  outside,  he  commenced  to  crv  out ;  on  hearing 
bim,  they  immediatdy  came,  and  deaunded  wh^  it  was  he 
required ;  he  begged  tbem  for  God's  sake  to  send  some 
of  the  gentlemen  of  the  oourt  to  the  Count,  who  was  lying 
dead.  The  valets  and  attendants  of  the  Coant  eame  instantly 
on  being  summoned,  and  found  the  tale  too  true.  He  was 
borne  to  a  neighbouritig  monastery,  where  be  was  interred. 
He  had  ordered  several  times  a  lattice  to  this  window,  to 
guard  against  children  being  hnit ;  he  had,  it  wonld  >ppc, 
a  preseutiineat  of  evil  occurring  through  ita  means.  There 
was  peat  mourning  for  the  Count's  death."* 

Leo  IV.,  Emperor  of  tiie  East,  was  pnssionately  fond  of 
precious  stones.     The  Byzantine  historians  relate  that  this 

Erinoe,  assisting  on  the  eighth  of  September,  780,  at  tlie 
'ivine  OtBoe,  in  the  church  of  Sunt  Sophia,  was  so  s^ck  by 
the  brilluiicy  of  the  precious  stones  that  enriched  a  crown, 
ivhich  the  Emperor  Maurice  had  caused  to  be  bung  above  the 
iltar,  that  he  caused  it  to  be  instantly  detached,  had  it  placed 
m  hia  head,  and  bore  it  away  to  his  palace.  But  the  euur- 
DOQB  weight  of  this  gem  wounded  him  in  the  forehead,  wliich 
nstantly  mortified,  causing  his  death  the  same  day.  This 
lodden  demise  was  regarded  as  a  signal  punishment  from 

*  Bemtu-d  le  TrSiorisr,  Collection  Ooiiot,  t.  liz,  p.  387. 
t  TbeophuM.  p.  383 ;  Zoaare,  t.  ir..  cb.  S,  t.  II,  p.  1I4> 
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eicess  at  table,  are  very  numeroua. 
Frisctis,  ttie  bi^torian,  after  havipig 
tbe  castom  of  his  nation,  espoused  a 
iit«d  faimeelf  in  mairiage,  almost  at  the 
to  a  jouug  girl  named  Ildico,  endowed 
irin^  the  festivities  attendant  ou  tbis 
fiimseif  to  great  joy,  uid  overpowered 
ay  down  od  hia  back ;  as  the  blood,  which 
lis  nostrils,  conid  not,  in  its  ebullition 
it  took  a  fatal  conrse,  and,  collecting  in 

hko.  Thus,  drunkenness  led  to  a 
;  so  glorious  in  hia  battles.  The  neit 
je  day  had  already  expired  when  the 
uspecting  something  wrong,  broke  open 
g  great  cries,  and  found  Attila  dead, 
le  liemorrhage ;  the  young  apoase,  with 
ered  face,  was  bathed  in  tears.  Then, 
n  of  their  nation,  each  cut  off  part  of 
1  deep  woniida  on  their  hideous  coua- 
this  illustrious  warrior  might  receive  as 
rtfett  regret,  not  alone  the  teara  and 
'omen,  but  the  blood  of  men  of  true 

Caliph,  having  been  surprised  b;  tlie 
ige  which  lie  made  to  Mecca,  in  717, 
^aief,  and  there  eat  seventy  pomegranatea, 
1  enormous  quantity  of  raisins.  It  is 
X  that  he  died  from  the  effects  of  this 


)EB  WHOSE  DKATUa  HAVE  BBtN  OCCA- 
i:    QUBr,    TOY,   PEAE,    ETC. 

of  biographera  aeem  to  feel  ashamed  of 
le   persona  of  whom   they   have  written 

and  like  M.  De  La  Paliase  they  have 
Jo?e  of  life,  and  gild  the  approach  of  the 
a  halo  of  romance.  ■  For  this  purpose 
ef  have  been  made  to  play  a  part  in  the 
nan  species,  as  important  as  the  riile  of 

ch.  96,  traoslated  fron  th«  collection  of 
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tlie  lun^s  in  the  medical  theory  of  the  servant  of  the  Malade 
Imaginaire.  It  sufficed  to  have  proved  that  a  personage  in 
the  course  of  his  career  has  met  some  violent  opposition^  or 
experienced  some  great  sorrow^  to  behold  in  this  opposition  or 
grief  the  evident  cause  of  death  irrespective  of  sex  or  age.  In 
order  not  to  be  accused  of  exaggeration,  we  shall  take  a  cur- 
sory glance  over  a  few  volumes  of  the  excellent  Biographie 
Universelle  of  Michaud  in  order  to  a? sure  our  readers  of  the 
truth  of  what  we  advance.  Amongst  other  examples  taken 
from  this  work  we  shall  cite  one.  It  is  recorded  of  Nicholas 
Abilgaard,  a  Danish  painter :  "  that  the  destruction  of  the 
pictures  at  the  chateau  at  Copenhagen  when  that  edifice  was 
consumed  by  fire  in  1794,  and  which  he  considered  his  chefs- 
d-GBUvre,  had  such  an  efi'ect  on  Abilgaard  that  it  conducted  him 
slowly  to  the  tomb/'  Abilgaard  died  in  1806,  that  is  to  say 
twelve  years  after  the  burning  of  these  paintings.  Who 
could  say  on  this  occasion,  Time  goee  for  naught  here  ? 

Be  that  as  it  may,  we  have  a  number  of  deaths  caused  by 
grief,  recorded  in  Michaud's  jBu)>^r^j9^i>,  for  the  truth  ot  which 
he  is  responsible. 

The  number  of  learned  men  who  died  of  grief  in  consequence 
of  various  accidents  is  very  considerable.  Tribolo,  a  i?'lor- 
entine  engineer  of  the  sixteenth  century,  died  of  grief 
(and  of  illness,  adds  the  Biographie)  for  having  ^caused 
the  inundations  in  the  territory  of  Florence.  Yiglius,  a 
German  lawyer,  died  in  1577,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  in  conse- 
quence  of   the  ingratitude  of    the  Prince   whom   he  served. 

An  English  writer,  died,  1557,  at  the  age  of  forty-three, 
for  having  been  forcibly  converted  ;  the  famous  heretic  of  the 
twelfth  century,  Amaury,  died  from  the  same  cause,  having 
been  forced  to  deny  his  belief.  The  Benedictine  Lami  ended  his 
days  at  seventy-five  because  a  young  man  whom  he  had  con- 
verted from  heresy,  relapsed  again  into  its  fatal  errors. 

Sibouyah,  an  Arabic  grammarian  of  the  eighth  century, 
died,  it  is  said,  of  grief,  because,  the  Eodiph  Haroun>iil-Baschyd 
decided  in  favor  of  another  savant  on  a  grammatical  point  on 
which  they  differed.  The  Spanish  theologian  Valentia  betrayed 
equal  susceptibility ;  he  died  in  1598,  aged  fifty-two,  becau.<e 
the  Pope  had  reproached  him  with  falsifying  a  passage  of  Saint 
Augustin.  The  historian  Avrigny,  born  at  Caen,  in  1675, 
died  of  grief  at  sixty-six,  in  consequence  of  some  alterations 
made  by  Lallement  in  his  works. 
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istori  died  they  saj  of  grief  occa- 
Plodden  Field ;  he  WHs,it  is  true, 
talian  philosopher  Bhodiginue, 
^rsDcis  the  I'irst  was  made  pri- 
;itue  seveDty-five.  The  English 
lurvive  the  execution  of  Charles 
of  sixty-nine.  The  physician 
s  of  the  king  uf  Deumark  made 
!• 

lay  of  grief  occasioned  by  the 
They  cite  amongst  otiiers,  tlie 
I  of  Vic. 

,  died,  in  1560,  at  seventy-two 
3  of  his  chapter  vished  to  force 

1808,  of  regret  for  having 
his  own,  under  the  naine  of 

the  seventeenth  century,  died 
]uence  of  having  discovered  his 
itphalian  painter,  Lely,  died  at 
:d  by  the  success  of  Knellerj 
i  Scarlatti  told  him  he  was  de- 
;  Lepautre,  in  consequence  of 
I  XIV.  to  Maiisart,  the  Italian 
y  one,  in  the  year  1735,  because 
d  to  him  was  given  to  another. 
:  engraver,  from  Lorraine,  who 
casioned  by  the  jealousy  and 
teau. 

terman,  born  in  1656,  and  the 
the  criticisms  of  Boileau,  died, 
i^hat  age,  tlie  latter  at  fifty-four, 
f  their  fortunes.  Schidone  died 
jve  years  of  age,  after  having 
Breughel,  at  fifty-eight,  in  con- 
ighter's  dowry.  Terence  died 
having  lost  in  a  shipivreck  one 
ieces  wiiich  he  had  composed. 
;d  the  Italian  Pindar,  ttp.-iiring 
Clement  XI.  the  fine  copy  with 
lies  of  the  Pouti^',  wliich  he  had 
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transposed  into  verse,  cliiKx>vered,  od  the  vaj,  an< 
printing,  which  overwiielmed  him  with  such  grief,  " 
iDg  at  il'reccati,  he  vta  seiaed  with  apoplexy,  ai 
a  few  hoars,  on  the  12th  of  Jane,  1712."* 

We  maj  add  to  these  the  names  of  Xim^nds, 
eighty-eight,  from  the  sorrow  he  experienced  at  bej; 
of  the  poet  SarrBzin,  who,  at  fiftj.one,  died, 
Prince  Ad  Conti  had  strock  bim  with  a  tongs ;  i 
de  Vauban,  wbo,  because  he  conld  not  present 
to  tile  Bourbons,  in  1814,  died  of  chagrin,  at  the 
"VVe  could  form  a  much  longer  list  of  celebrated 
away,  more  or  less  slowly,  by  housebold  griefs.  ] 
know  of  very  few  individuals,  who,  (accordiog  tot 
romance,)  died  of  grief  for  halving  lost  theii  wives. 
deaths  caused  by  love,  we  are  limited  to  the  le 
Qiot^one,  wlio  died  at  thirty-four,  from  the  grief  h< 
on  dixcovering  the  infidelity  of  his  mistress,  who] 
pupils  had  taken  away. 

It  appears,  however,  not  qnite  so  easy  as  peo 
think,  to  die  of  love,  if  we  may  jadgc  by  the  attei 
Grimm,  who  became  enamoured  of  an  opera  girl 
The  following  has  been  told  by  J.  J.  Roasseau,  n 
strange  matters— 

"  Ho  fell  quite  suddenly,"  wrote  he,  "  into 
malady,  which  I,  or  perhaps  auy  other  person,  ei 
He  passed  days  and  nights  in  an  uuinterrupted  ] 
eyesDpen,the  pulse  goii>g,bat  without  speaking,eat 
ing,appearing  sometimes  to  hexr,  but  never  leplyinf 
sign,  and  apparently  without  agitation,  pain,  or 
appearance  of  fever  j  lie  remained  there  as  if  dead. 
Uayiial  divided  the  lB,boc  of  wntching  with  n 
stronger  and  more  robnst  than  I,  cared  him  throa] 
whilst  I  passed  the  days  without  leaving  him  ;  nev 
together,  as  one  left  when  the  other  came,  1 
Fri^  (at  whose  bouse  be  rtsidod,)  becoaoing  a 
Senac  brou^t  to  him,  who,  after  having  mcamiiie 
no  remark,  and  ordeted  hin  nothing.  Uy  ani 
friend  caused  me  to  examine  the  physician's 
closely,  and  I  observed  him  smile  when  going  c 
tbeicss  the  invalid  remained  seven}  more  days 

*  Valerj,  Vogagei  em  Italie,  1,  sv.  cb.  26 
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rtbing  else,  save  some  pre- 
bU;  placed  on  bis  tongue, 
w.  One  fine  morning,  be 
enced  his  routine  of  life  in 
lit  ever  making  the  slightest 
or  as  far  as  I  could  learn,  to 
ij  any  one  relative  to  this 
care  we  had  bestowed  on 

re  now  o[^ose  the  following 

L2)  relates  that  a  certaia 
;ue  of  Tiberius  Gracchus, 
ffering  up  a  samfice  "  nhen 
to  him  that  the  senate  had 
pving  to  the  gods.  He 
nted  and  fell  lifeless  at  the 

ttained  an  extreme  old  age, 
1.  13,)  having  read  in  an 
]  for  a  long  time  with  much 
vbich  were  being  given ;  the 
e  joy  which  he  experienced 

m,  Thomas  Baroncelli,  tliat 
e  Poggio  Imperials)  to  meet 
e,  was  so  delighted  to  learn 
:Ie  of  Grand  Duke  on  bis 
tant.     There  were  various 

The  first  king  of  Prussia, 
le  day  in  arm  chair,  when  his 
had  lost  her  iutellect,  escap- 
■ge  of  her  reached  his  apart- 
;  thnmgh  a  gbss  duor  which 
an  egress,  threw  herself  on 

The  king,  from  whom  they 
\  appalled  by  the  aspect  of 
d  clothed  only  in  white  gar- 
en  lafemvie  blaiushe,  an  ap- 

tradition  announced  always 
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tlie  dedlb  of  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Brandc: 
instantl;  seized  with  fever,  and  died  six  ireelis 
of  fifty-six. 

Peutemaii,  a  Grerman  paiuterof  (he  seventee 
ill  \QiA  of  fright,  occasioned  by  seeinga  skeleton 
shaken  by  an  earthqnalie ;  and  Madame  de  Gi 
of  the  Count  de  Fleeque,  died  in  1672,  from 

Marshal  de  Montrevei  "  who  according  to  ! 
merely  the  ambition  of  being  considered  valon 
slightest  pretension,  having  never  distinguishe' 
way,  concealing  his  universal  ignorance  nnde 
was  favoured  by  fashion  and  his  high  birth," 
tioua  that  when  one  day  at  dinner  a  salt-cellai 
hiiD,  lie  cried  out  that  he  was  a  dead  man, 
seized  with  fever,  and  died  fonr  days  after,  in 


VHo  HATE  distinqdish: 

AS   AUTHOES,    HUSICIANS,    PAINTEBS. 

A  paragraph  has  lately  been  going  the  roui 
papers,  in  vliich  it  is  stated,  that  a  custoui  pre 
which  makes  it  necessary  that  male  member?  of 
should  be  each  acquainted  with  some  trade  or 
we  learn  from  the  paragraph  in  question  thi 
Prince  lately  married  to  the  Princess  Rojalis  a  v 
positor.  As  this  paragraph  appears  to  have  a 
ested  a  considerate  number  of  readers,  we  [ 
before  our  readers  a  few  facts  regarding  royal 
were  authors,  musicians,  painters,  or  locksmithi 
''  Augustus,  according  to  Suetonius,  compost 
works  in  various  stvles,  wbicb  were  reciti 
amongst  a  circle  of  fnends  who  acted  the  par 
as  regarded  censorship.  Such  as  Catot's  vindic 
the  greater  portion  of  which  he  read  himself,  the 
the  time,  the  remainder,  however,  was  read  by  ' 
also  were  the  philosopjiic  discourses,  and  th< 
life,  in  thirteen  books  which  reached  to  the  war 
bri.  He  also  essayed  poetry,  and  left  a  small 
history  of  Sicily,  and  a  little  collection  of  epig 
composed  generally  in  his  bath.  He  commen 
ardour  a  tragedy  of  Ajax  ;  but  not  being  co 
style,  he  destroyed  it,  and  his  friends  having  i 
day  '  what  had  become  of  Aj'ax ' — '  Ajax,'  repli 
guished  itself  on  a  sponge.'  "* 

■  It  will  be  recollected  that  Bmongst  the 
used  for  the  purpose  of  effacing. 
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ime  nulhor,  ardenti;  cullivated  the 
aiifi  selected  for  liis  model  amongst 
la  Oorvinus,  wiiom  he  considered 
yie  was,  however,  obscure  oving  to 
gauce  of  Ills  diction ;  it  has  been 
re  prolific  than  even  he  himself  had 
.  a  lyric  poem  entitled  :  Jjamenta- 
sar.  He  also  wrote  Qreelc  poems,  in 
lutliora  in  whose  genius  he  took 
:  works  and  portraits  he  caused  to 
aries  amongst  the  most  illustrious 

sajs  also  Suetonius,  attempted  to 
);  Livj,  and   assisted  by  Sulpicins 

read  bis  work  before  a  numerous 
during  his  reign,  and  had  his  works 
i  of  his  lictors.  His  history  com- 
the  dictator  Cssar,  but  he  passed 
epoch,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  end 
istant  remonstrances  of  his  mother 

his  writing  freely,  or  with  truth, 
He  left  two  books  of  the  Srst  part 
of  the  second.  He  alsocompotied 
of  his  life  whieii  was  entirely  a 
Dce.     He  alsocomposed  a   rather 

in  repljr  to  the  books  of  Asinius 

'3,  which  he  thought  necessary  to 
had  already  published  a  volume 
ling  Emperor ;  and  when  he  had 
ot  much  trouble  in  obtaining  the 
I.  They  are  to  be  found  in  the 
public  deeds,  and  inscriptions  nf 
libit  less  ardour  in  the  study  of  tlie 
fied  on  all  occasions  the  esteem  in 
.nguage.  A  bnrboriari  spoke  be- 
;  *  1  behold  with  pleasure,'  said 
know  my  two  languages.  '  I  am,' 
tecchy  the  lies  of  educatiun.'  In 
bly  replied  in  Greek  to  the  orations 
his  tribunal  he  frequently  cited 
l>affl'>d  by  an  enemy  or  conspirator, 
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and  when  the  tribune  on  guard  demanded  from  him  the  parole, 
he  gave  it  to  him  thus  in  Greek  : — 
"  '  I  will  take  immediatevengeance  on  the  firstwho  offends  me.' 
"  Finally, he  wrote  in  thislanguage  twenty  books  of  the  history 
of  the  Tyrrhenians,  and  eight  of  the  Carthagenians.  It  was 
in  consequence  of  these  works  that  to  the  ancient  Museum 
of  Alexandria  another  was  added,  bearing  the  name  of  the 
Emperor,  and  it  was  also  decreed  that  on  certain  days  every 
year  that  there  should  be  given  in  turn  by  the  members  of  these 
two  Museums,  two  public  lectures,  in  one  the  history  of  the 
Carthagenians,  and  in  the  other  the  history  of  the  Tyrrhenians." 

''  Charlemagne,  according  to  Eginhard,  devoted  under  the 
direction  of  Alcuin,  much  time  and  labour  to  the  study  of 
rhetoric,  logic,  and  above  all  to  astronomy,  tracing  the  progress 
of  the  starS)  and  following  their  course  with  the  most  scrupu- 
lous attention,  and  marvellous  sagacity ;  he  essayed  even  to 
write  on  the  subject,  and  had  tablets  constantly  under  the 
head  of  his  bed,  that  he  might  employ  every  leisure  moment 
in  writing ;  but  he  failed  this  in  study  commenced  too  late,  and 
at  an  age  unsuited  to  such  avocations.  None  of  the  nations 
subject  to  him  had  up  to  that  period  written  laws ;  he  decreed 
that  their  constitutions  should  henceforward  be  in  writing, 
and  deposited  at  the  registers ;  he  had  also  ancient  and  rude 
poems  composed,  in  which  were  recorded  the  warlike  deeds 
and  heroic  actions  of  the  ancient  kings,  by  which  means  they 
were  transmitted  to  postery.  A  grammar  of  the  national  lan- 
guage was  also  commenced  through  his  assiduity.''* 

"  Robert  II.,  relates  the  monk,  author  of  the  History  of 
Saint  Bertin,  was  very  pious,  prudent,  literary,  and  sufficiently 
philosophical,  but  he  excelled  as  a  musician.  He  composed 
the  hymn  of  the  Holy  Ohost,  which  commenced  with  these 
words  : — Admt  nobis  gratia,  the  rhythems,  Judaa  etHieriua- 
lem,  concede  nobis^  qucMumuSj  and  Cornelius  Cmlurio,  which  he 
offered  at  Rome  on  the  altar  of  St.  Peter,  with  a  melody 
suitable  to  the  words ;  he  composed  many  other  fine  pieces. 
His  wife  Constance  seeing  him  always  occupied  with  these 
pursuits,  asked  him  jestingly  to  compose  something  in  memory 
of  her.  He  then  wrote  the  lines  ConstatUia  Marfyrum,  which 
the  queen,  in  consequence  of  the  name  Constantia,  conceived 
to  have  been  written  for  her.     This  king  was  frequently  in  the 

*  See  Life  of  Charlemagne,  translated  from  GuiEOt's  Oollectioo, 
vol  iii.  pages  151 — 153. 
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bbitofiepairingtothecburch  ofSaint  Deniain  his  royal  robes, 
Did  vith  his  crown  on  his  head,  and  Lbere  directing  llie  choir  at 
matins,  vespers,  and  at  Mass,  stid  uniting  bii  voioe  with  tlie 
nooks  ia  channting  the  sacred  service.  As  he  was  i>e3ieging 
a  certain  castle  on  the  feast  of  Saint  Hippolytus,  for  whom  he 
entertained  a  partienlar  devotion,  he  quitted  the  siege  in  order 
to  cisit  the  cburch  of  St.  Deuia,  and  lead  the  choir  during 
Man,  whilst  he  was  devoatl;  singing  with  the  monkti  Jgnut 
M,  dona  nobit  pacen,  the  walls  of  ibo  castle  soddenij  fell, 
andlheking'sarinftook  imuiediat«  possession;  a  happy  incident 
nhich  Booert  always  attribated  lo  the  interceHsion  of  Saint 
Hippolytns." 

From  the  reign  of  this  prince  up  to  the  end  of  the  Bfteenth 
Kotoit,  we  cannot  discover  a  single  King  of  France,  who  sig- 
nalized himself  in  any  particular  way  either  in  literature,  science, 
or  the  arts. 

We  know  that  daring  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
Uiriet,  princes  and  noble  lords  maile  use  of  the  pens  of  scribes 
to  rorrospond  with  their  moat  intimate  friends,  and  even  their 
mistresses,  who  nplied  to  them  in  the  same  manner.  We  have 
here  some  curious  details  which  have  been  transmitted  by 
Amaaid  D'Andilly,  on  ths  way  in  which  Louis  XIII.  wrote 
to  his  oiotbcr  Marie  de  M^decis,  at  the  period  when  she  re- 
tired to  England,  to  nef;ociat«  with  her  son. 

"  M.  de  Berullc,  wrote  be,  was  the  person  employed  by  his 
mijest;  to  effect  a  negotiation  with  the  qneen  mother  ;  and  one 
daj  the  king  being  still  at  Saint  Germain  he  was  aboat  to  de- 
put  for  England  on  that  mission,  when  M .  Drageant  requested 
me  to  compose  a  suitable  letter  for  his  majesty  to  copy,  and 
seud  to  his  mother.  I  complied,  and  M.  de  Berulle  entertain- 
ing formes  particular  regard,  and  reposing  complete  confidence 
is  DK,  spoke  to  me  daring  his  sojourn  at  Tours  of  the  negotia- 
tuD  which  was  still  pending,  and  told  me,  that  on  presenting 
the  queen  mother  with  the  last  letter  written  by  the  king  from 
Siiol  Germain,  slie  wept  on  reading  it,  that  he,  feeling  sur- 
prised at  this  strong  ebullition  of  feeling,  expressed  to  her 
majesty  his  regret  at  being  the  bearer  of  a  letter  that  caused 
beriuch  pain,  \a  which  she  replied  :  '  You  are  quite  astray  in 
jaur  supposition,  as  joy,  not  grief,  causes  my  tears.  I  have 
received  several  letters,  since  our  separation,  from  the  king,  but 
Ibis  ia  the  only  one  I  have  received  from  my  son.'  As  I  had 
not  fo^tlon  the  purport  or  diction  of  the  latter,  I  asked  M. 
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de  B^rulle  if  it  did  not  commence  with  the  word  Jinsi.  He 
appeared  all  astonishment,  and  immediately  replied  'yes;'  Bat 
how  did  you  know  that  ? — I  had  good  reason  to  know  all 
about  it/  I  answered,  '  since  it  was  my  own  composition/ 
On  hearing  which  he  embraced  me  tenderly/'* 

Beturning  to  singular  words  referred  to  at  page  680  of  the 
second  paper  of  this  series  we  note  the  following  words. 

There  exists  in  an  old  collection  of  inscriptions  a  distich 
which  bears  some  analogy  to  the  Venetian  placard.  It  is  thus 
conceived  : 

Defunctis  patribus,  successit  prava  juventus, 
Gujus  consilio  quss  valu£re  munt. 

This  distich  is  preceeded  by  another  which  has  been  repre- 
sented as  engraven  on  the  doors  of  the  cathedral  of  Breslau ; 
here  it  is — 

Quas  sacras  rodes  pietas  construxit  avorum, 
Has  nunc  hseredes  invadunt  more  lupornm. 

It  appears  that  the  authors  of  these  bitter  jests  were  anxious 
to  attack  thejouth  of  their  time,  which  was  in  the  sixteenth 
century;  and  as  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,  we 
recognize  at  the  present  day  some  waspish  people  who,  with 
the  smile  of  irony  on  their  lips,  take  it  into  their  heads  to  speak 
as  slightingly  of  our  youth,  as  was  done  in  former  times. 
We  are  very  glad  to  take  this  occasion  of  denouncing  to  our 
readers  a  pitiable  article  inserted  some  time  since  in  the 
Biblioth^ue  de  Genh)e,  under  the  following  title :  dks  ado- 
LKSCENS  de  noire  ejtoque,  comme  groa  dfavenir.  We  hmit 
ourselves  to  a  short  extract,  for  in  quoting  nonsense  the  shorter 
it  is  the  better :  *^  In  the  happy  age  in  which  we  live,"  writes 
this  satirical  jester,  *Hhere  are  men  of  fifteen.  We  have  no  longer 
youths,  they  pass  at  once  from  infancy  to  mature  age,  from  the 
top  to  the  gazette,  from  the  rudiments  of  science  to  its  acme. 
Before  they  get  their  beard,  the  mind  is  perfectly  formed,  they 
hesitate  no  longer,  they  have  fixed  ideas  on  things,  men,  prin* 
ciples,  systems,  the  heart  is  cold,  blas^ ;  those  feelings  are  ex« 
hibited  to  all,  but  especially  to  their  father,  whom  they  consider 
old.  Behold  the  consequence  of  this  new  order  of  things, 
sound  principles,  just  and  invariable  from  which  they  never 
swerve;  here  they  are  as  adopted. 

Experience  is  a  useless  thing/' 

*  See  Mefnoxrei  d'Arnauld  d*  AndWif,  compiled  by  Micb»ad-Pon- 
Joulat,  p.  432. 
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"iDlcrconrae  with  men  and  observation  teach  iiollring. 
"In  this  age  of  eDlightenment  youth  alone  possesses  abihtj-. 
"  The  age  in  which  the  passions  are  in  all  their  etfervesc«iice, 
is  Mtnnlt;  that  in  which  reason  predominates.  The  culmina- 
ting point  of  judgment  is  necessarily  to  be  met  wilh  between 
Iveaty  and  twen^-five  anil  rarely  beyond  that.  After  this 
ige,  society  is  no  longer  composed  of  useful  men ;  this  fact  is 
fdlj  proTcd  by  the  following  category ; — at  twenty  he  becomes 
a  man;— at  five  and  twenty  hia  maturity  of  judgment  is  com- 
piete, — at  thirty  false  hair, — at  forty  a  wig ; — at  fifty  stupid ; 
il  siity  a  mummy  ; — at  seventy  a  fossil,  childish,  extinct. ' 

Id  1835  afoet  expressed  the  same  ideas,  and  gave  them 
under  the  same  denomination  in  a  piece  of  poetry  entitled  he 
S^naffoiaire,  ou  U  chant  du  Cygne  I  We  will  not  say  where 
Ibelirade  on  these  designations  is  to  be  found. 

When  the  Oratei  of  Voltaire  appeared  for  the  first  time, 
February  12th  175U,  the  concourse  was  great  at  the  represen- 
laiion.and  they  placed  as  a  check  or  countermark  oo  the  pit 
tickels  the  following  letters. 

O.     T.     P. 

Q. 
M.    U.    D. 
*hich  signifies  this  line  of  Horace : — 

"Omne  Tulit  Punctum  Qui  Miscnit  Utile  Dalci." 
Aiorry  jester  interpreted  these  aigles  in  the  following  manner : — ' 
"  Oteste,  TragAiie  Pitoyable,  Que  Monsieur  Voltaire  Donne." 
Whilst  discussing  the  subject  of  Voltaire's  tragedies,  ne 
oiBst  not  omit  the  mention  of  another  by  the  same  author ;— • 
^ire,  of  which  they  have  abridged  four  lines,  and  which  have 
been  discovered  in  amanuscrtptdeposited  in  the  bureaux  of  llie 
police  at  Paris.    These  four  lines  form  part  of  the  third  scene 
ot  the  second  act,  towards  the  middle,  the  part  where  old 
Loiignan  calls  on  God,  after  having  recognised  his  daughter ; — 
Ne  m'abandoQDez  pas,  Dieu  qui  voyez  mes  larmes  I 
"  £(  toi,  cher  inatiument  du  salut  dee  mortels, 
"  Gage  augnste  do  Dieu,  vivaiit  sur  nos  antels, 
"  Bois  rougi  de  son  sung,  relique  incorruptible, 
"  Croix  But  qai  s'accomplit  ce  rayslfire  terrible, 
Dieu  mort  sur  cette  croix  et  qui  revis  pour  nous, 
Parle,  acheve,  6  mon  Dieu,  ce  sont  lil  de  tes  coups. 
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The  four  lines  preceded  by  inverted  commas,  are  those  which 
have  been  abridged. 

TUB   FIVE  LATIN   WORDS    OF    LOUIS  XI. 

They  say  that  this  prince,  so  amiable,  so  frank,  so  homane, 
gloried  in  his  own  ignorance ;  and  it  was  for  this  reason  that 
he  wished  to  banish  from  his  court,  and  from  the  education  of 
his  son  (Charles  VIII),  the  Latin  language,  preserving,  how- 
ever, five  words,  which  he  reserved  as  a  special  favor,  having 
found  them  so  useful  that  he  made  tliem  through  life  his  rule 
of  conduct.  ''  Not,*'  said  he,  '*  that  Latin  is  useless  to  a  king, 
or  at  least  a  little  of  it ;  it  will  suffice,  however,  for  my  son  to 
know  the  five  following  words,  Qui  nbscit  dissihulare, 
NBsciT  REONARB ;  here  lies  the  entire  art  of  governing/'  Thus, 
he  laid  down  as  a  principle  in  his  Baiter  des  Guerres,  this 
maxim : — '*  No  counsel  is  better  than  that  your  adversary 
should  be  ignorant  of  your  intentions.''  That  is  to  say : 
dissimulate  all  your  resolves,  in  order  that  your  adversaries  may 
not  be  aware  of  them  until  after  their  execution.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  maxim  taken  from  the  same  work  : — 

'*  De  tant  que  fust  vault  mieulx  que  escorce,  Autant  vault 
mieux  soustillete  que  force." 
Which  signifies : — 

Know,  that  as  far  as  the  wood  excels  the  bark.  So  does  sub- 
tlety exceed  strength. 

HAXIMS  DRAWN  FROlf  THE  BREVIARY  OP  POLITICS. 

These  maxims  are  of  the  species  we  are  about  to  treat,  but 
being  from  another  source,  they  are  a  little >more  extended. 
It  is  affirmed  that  they  were  handed  down  by  Mazarin  to 
Louis  XIV.,  as  the  most  secure  rule  of  conduct  in  the  admin- 
istration of  public  and  private  afiairs ;  the  following  will  show 
the  tone  ana  scope : — 

SlBOTLA,  DISSIHULA  ;  KULLICREDE  ;  OMNIA  LAUDA  ; 
NOSCE  TE  IPSUM  ;  NOSOB  ALIOS. 

As  these  principles  are  extracts  from  a  furious  dietribe,  pub- 
lished against  Mazarin,  it  is  very  natural  to  suppose  that 
the  conscience  of  the  minister  is  not  charged  with  this 
machievelian  delinquency.  The  book  from  which  this  noble 
maxim  has  been  extracted  is  entitled  Breviarum  politicorum 
secundum  rubrieas  Mazarinicae,  Colon.  Agrip.,  Joan  Selliba, 
1684,  pet.  in  duodecimo.  La  Bibliotheque  historique  de 
France^  N.  32,  564,  in  announcing  an  edition  Parmie,  J.  Le 
Petit,   1695,  in  24,  added  that  "this  book  is  very  curious, 
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and  is  not  a  bad  specimen  of  devilry.  We  know  another 
edition^  FesaUa,  et  Amstelodamiy  Jok.  WoUera,  1700^  pet.  in 
dnodecimo ;  this  work  mast  not  be  confounded  with  Le  grand 
BrMaire  de  Mazarin  in-qnarto,  a  jocalar  piece  on  the  manners 
of  Cardinal  Mazarin^  and  the  manner  in  which  he  passed  his  days. 

TEUALR  WABRIORS. 

If  we  may  credit  Dal^mile,  a  Bohemian  poet  of  the  foorteenth 
century^  there  existed  in  Bohemia,  np  to  the  eighth  centary,  a 
corps  of  Amazons^  under  the  rale  of  the  Dnke  Pr^mislas. 
We  here  append  a  resnm^  of  the  traditions  with  which  he  has 
famished  us. 

Libassa,  or,  Libossa,  wife  of  Fr^mislas,  wlio  died  in  735, 
formed  a  guard  of  young  girls,  dressed  in  military  costame. 
After  the  death  of  this  princess,  Ylasta,  the  Amazon,  by  whom 
they  were  commanded,  assembled  them  on  the  Mount  Widoule 
(not  far  from  Prague,)  and  erected  there  a  fort,  which  she 
destined  as  the  centre  of  her  new  empire.  Pr^mislas,  on 
bearing  this,  sent  one  of  the  lords  of  his  court  to  treat  with 
them ;  they,  however,  mutilated  the  unfortunate  envoy  in  the 
most  brutid  manner,  by  cutting  off  his  nose  and  ears. 

The  number  of  her  adherents  increasing,  Vlasta  had  a 
second  fortress  erected  opposite  Wissegrad,  which  she  desig- 
nated DietptM,  or,  the  Young  GirPs  Fort.  Thence  they 
ravaged  the  neighbouring  countries,  and  all  who  did  not 
belong  to  their  sex,  were  cruelly  mutilated  or  murdered. 
After  a  victory  gained  over  the  troops  of  PrSmislas,  Ylaata 
published  a  code,  the  three  last  articles  of  which  decreed  that 
men  were  to  be  prohibited  from  carrying  arms,  under  the 

Eenalty  of  death ;  that  they  should  never  go  on  horseback 
ut  with  their  legs  joined  and  hanging  on  the  left  side  of  the 
horse,  that  those  who  dared  to  mount  otherwise  should  undergo 
the  like  punishment ;  and  that  the  men,  no  matter  to  what 
class  they  belonged,  should  conduct  the  plough,  and  do  all  the 
laborious  work,  whilst  the  women  did  battle  for  them  ;  that 
the  young  girls  were  at  liberty  to  make  choice  of  their 
husbands,  and  whoever  refused  to  submit  to  this  decree  should 
undergo  the  penalty  of  death. 

After  several  ineffectual  attempts  at  conciliation,  Pr^mislas 
attacked  the  fort  of  Widoul^,  and  murdered  all  the  women  he 
found  there.  Vlasta  having  been  apprised  of  this  disaster, 
decreed  that  they  should  offer  at  Diewin  a  sacrifice  to  the 
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gods ;  and  on  the  altar  they  murdered  twenty-four  prisoners, 
whose  blood  they  gathered  in  charmed  cups ;  tliey  then  retired 
from  Diewin,  and  perished  arms  in  hand. 

Such  is  the  Poet's  tale,  and  it  amazed  us  to  perceive  that  it 
was  taken  up  so  seriously  by  the  author  of  the  article  dedicated 
to  Vliuta  in  the  Biographic  de  Michaudf  an  article  from 
which  we  have  in  part  borrowed  the  details  just  given. 

Dal^mile  had  certainly  done  no  more  than  collect  some  old 
traditions,  which  he,  perhaps,  embellished,  if  this  task  had  not 
been  already  accomplished.  This  legend,  however,  was  popular 
in  Bohemia ;  as  there  is  mention  of  these  Amazons  in  a  chro- 
nicle of  the  eleventh  century ,  that  of  Cosmus  of  Prague.  We  here 
subjoin  a  relation  very  different  from  that  of  Dal($mile.  The 
original  is  in  Latin  prose,  diversified  and  filled  with  poetical 
illusions.  Itmight  be  said  on  reading  it,  that  it  was  a  frag- 
ment of  some  poem»  written  in  barbarous  Latin. 

**  At  this  period  (under  Premislas)  the  young  girls  spread 
over  the  land,  free  from  all  species  of  restraint.  Like 
Amazons  they  bore  military  arms,  and,  under  self-government, 
fought  like  young  soldiers,  and  gave  themselves  up  with 
ardour  to  the  chase.  It  was  not  the  men  who  at  that  time 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  selecting  their  spouses,  it  was  the 
young  girls  who  chose  them  for  their  husbands.  There  was 
no  perceptible  difference  between  the  dress  of  men  and  women ; 
their  audacity  increased  to  such  a  degree  that  they  constructed 
a  fortress  on  a  rock  not  far  from  Prague,possessing  merely  na- 
tural defences ;  to  this  fort  they  gave  the  virginal  name  of  Diewium 
The  young  men  ,  on  their  part,  indignant  at  such  womanlj 
boldness,  assembled  in  much  larger  numbers  on  an  adjacent 
rock,  and  built  in  the  middle  of  the  wood  a  town,  which  the 
moderns  have  called  Wissegrad,  but  which,  at  that  time, 
derived  its  name,  Nurasten,  from  the  trees  with  which  it 
was  surrounded.  Sometimes  peace,  at  other  times  war,  reigned 
between  the  two  parties :  theyoung  girls  were  more  cunning, 
the  young  men  more  brave.  On  one  occasion^  peace  having 
been  concluded  between  them,  they  determined  on  celebrating 
the  truce  by  a  series  of  festivities,  which  were  to  continue 
during  three  days ;  they,  consequently,  abandoned  their  arms, 
and  relinquished  themselves  to  all  manner  of  riot  and  dissipa- 
tion ;  at  the  termination  of  these  orgies,  the  young  men  set 
fire  to  the  fortress,  and  thus  Diewiu  was  consumed.     From 
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that  period,  the  womeD  were  oonteut  to  dwell  in  peace  under 
the  sway  of  the  men."^ 

During  the  middle  ages,  female  warriors  were  not  uncommon. 
We  here  furnish  a  few  examples,  the  greater  number  of  which 
are  of  French  origin. 

At  the  battle  gained  by  Bobert  Quiscard  over  the  Greek 
Emperor  Alexis  Gomnenus  near  Djrrachium,  Oaete,  wife  of  the 
Korman  Prince, ''  who  according  to  Anne  Comnenus  followed 
to  the  war  and  fought  like  a  Pallas/'  she  rallied  spear  in  hand, 
and  led  to  combat  the  troops  of  her  husband  who  had  been 
dispersed  by  the  Greeks.t 

Orderic  Yital,  in  book  8th,  spoke  thus  of  Isabel,  daughter  of 
Simon  de  Montford  and  wife  of  Baoul  de  Conches.  ''She  was/' 
wrote  he,  ''generous,  enterprising,  gay,  amiable,  and  courteoas 
to  all  who  approached  her.  During  the  war  she  mounted  on 
horseback,  armed  as  a  knight  amongst  the  other  knights,  and 
like  to  the  young  Oamille,  the  pride  of  Italy  in  the  troops  of 
Tunins,  she  yielded  in  intrepidity  neither  to  knights  covered  in 
mail,  nor  to  soldiers  armed  with  javelins."  After  the  death  of 
her  husband  she  retired  into  the  convent  of  Haute-Bruyere. 

In  the  12th  book  of  the  same  chronicler,  we  find  the  history 
of  Juliana  wife  of  Eustatius  of  Breteuil  and  illegitimate 
daughter  of  Henry  I.  King  of  England.  Having  been  sent 
with  the  troops  by  her  husband  to  defend  the  castle  of  Breteuil, 
she  was  there  besieged  by  her  father,  whom  the  inhabitants  had 
admitted  into  the  city.  Seeing  the  impossibility  of  a  long 
resistance  she  demanded  an  interview  with  her  father. 

"  The  king,  who  never  dreamed  of  treachery  in  a  woman,  and 
one  so  nearly  allied  to  him,  granted  the  interview,  during  which 
his  unfortunate  daughter  sought  his  life.  She  bent  a  balista 
and  hurled  a  shaft  at  her  father,  whom,  by  God*s  protection, 
it  failed  to  strike.  Henrv  on  perceiving  her  unnatural  design, 
ordered  the  draw-bridge  leading  to  the  castle  to  be  destroyed, 
in  order  to  intercept  all  communication  with  the  exterior. 
Juliana,  seeing  herself  thus  encompassed  on  all  sides,  and 
without  hope  of  succour,  surrendered  the  castle  to  Henry,  but 
could  not  obtain  from  him  her  liberty.  After  his  prohibition 
she  was  obliged  to  let  herself  slide  from  the  top  of  the  highest 

s 

*  Cosmm  Pragensis  Decani  Chronica  Bohemorum,  inserted  in 
Freher's  Oompilation,  Rerum  Bohemicarum  Scriptores  1 002,  in  folio, 
p.  6. 

-f  Alexiade,  book  iv.  ch.  5. 
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wall  of  the  caaile^  and  without  the  assistance  of  a  bridgOi  Of 
indeed  of  almost  any  support,  creep  ignominionsly  to  the  hot* 
torn  of  the  ditch  and  expose  her  nakeii  person  to  the  army. 
This  incident  occarred  at  the  commencetnent  of  Lent,  in  the 
third  week  of  February,  when  the  water  in  the  dyke  being 
frozen  pieroed  the  delicate  flesh  of  the  princess  as  she  was 
plnnged  into  it  on  her  falL  This  unfortunate  warrior  retreated 
thus  ignobly,  and  liastened  with  speed  to  rejoin  her  husband  at 
Paci  (sur  Eure.)* 

Amongst  the  Dumber  of  women  who  contributed  to  the 
defence  of  castles  and  towns  we  must  not  omit  to  mention 
Jane  Hacbette,  the  sister  of  Duguesclin,  and  another  heroine 
less  known,  Jane  Maillotte,  who  distinguished  herself  at  Lisle, 
during  the  revolt  of  the  Hurlus.  We  refer  to  Eroissart  for  an 
account  of  the  adventures  of  the  two  Countesses  of  Montfort 
and  de  filois,  who,  during  the  captivity  of  their  husbands,  kept 
up  a  bloody  war  against  each  other^  the  termination  of  which 
was  the  possession  of  the  Duchy  of  Brittanrf*  We  most  not 
omit  the  mention  of  an  attempt  at  a  crusade  made  by  the 
Genoese  ladies  in  1301-~or  the  defence  of  the  castle  of 
Benegon  by  Marie  de  Barban^on  in  1669» 

As  to  Joan  of  Arc,  and  other  adventurers  who,  after  her 
death,  aspired  to  play  the  same  part  as  she  had  done,  their 
history  is  too  well  known  to  need  recital  here. 

The  celebrated  female  poet,  Louise  Lab^,*  had  scarcely 
attained  the  age  of  sixteen,  when  having  accompanied  her 
father  to  the  seige  of  Perpignan,  in  154>2,  she  was  seized  with 
an  ardent  desire  of  becoming  a  warrior,  and  so  distinguished 
herself  by  her  bravery  as  to  earn  for  herself  the  surname  of  le 
Q^iiaine  Zoys.  Her  exploits  have  been  celebrated  by  an 
anonymous  author  in  a  very  long  and  laudatory  piece.  We 
here  transcribe  a  sample  of  theee  very  indifferent  lines. 

Louize  aiitsi  furieuse, 
En  laissant  les  habits  mols 
Des  femmes,  et  envieuse 
Du  bruit,  par  les  Espagnols 
Sonvent  courut,  en  grand'noise, 
Et  maiut  assaut  leur  donna. 

*  Orderic  Vital,  t.  xii.  collection  Guizot,  t.  xzviii.  p.  289. 
t   She  was  born  at  Lyons  in  1526,  and  died  in  1566. 
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Quaud  la  jeunesse  franpoise 
Perpiguan  environna^ 
L&  sa  force  elle  d^ploye, 
lA  de  sa  lance  elle  ploye 
Le  plas  hardi  assaillant ; 
Et  brave  dessas  )a  selle, 
Ne  monlrait  rien  en  elle 
Qae  d'ao  chef  alier  vaillant. 

After  raising  the  siege  she  returned  and  married  at  Lyons, 
from  which  time  she  resigned  herself  unrestrainedly  to  her 
taste  for  literature^  and  her  passion,  which  was  not  less  lively, 
for  the  beaux-esprits  of  her  time ;  she  entered  on  a  life  nearly 
similar  to  that  pursued  by  Ninon  d'EncIos  in  the  following 
century.  In  forming  her  society  the  bourgeois  or  traders  were 
not  admitted^  no  matter  what  wealth  they  were  possessed  of. 
She  admired  men  of  learning  above  all,  patronising  them  by 
her  marked  favour^  and  holding  them  in  far  more  esteem 
than  the  highest  nobles,  preferring  to  admit  them  free  to  her 
coteries,  than  the  others  for  a  large  premium. 

Much  about  the  same  period  a  Spanish  religious,  named 
Catherine  d^Erauso,  escaped  from  her  convent^  and  assuming 
the  dress  of  a  man^  served  as  cabin-boy  on  the  ships  trading 
to  America  ;  then  deserted,  and  after  various  adventures  by 
sea,  entered  the  army,  where  she  signalized  herself  in  the 
engagements  against  the  Indians.  She  attained  the  rank  of 
officer,  and  quitted  the  service  in  consequence  of  a  wound 
received  in  a  duel,  by  which  her  sex  was  discovered ;  she  then 
returned  to  Europe,  where  she  received  a  pension  from  Philip 
III.  Such,  at  least,  are  the  facts  which  have  been  recorded 
in  the  memoirs  written  it  is  said  by  the  heroine  herself,  and 
published  for  the  first  time  at  Paris,  with  some  justificatory 
articles,  in  1829,  in  octavo,  under  the  title  of  Hiatoria  de  la 
Monja-alferez  (the  History  of  the  lleligious  Officer.)"* 

"It  Was  about  the  year  1638,  if  I  do  not  deceive  myself," 
wrote  the  Abb^  Arnauld,  "  that  I  had  the  honor  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  Amazon  of  our  day,  Madame  the  Countess 
of  Saint  BaImont,t  whose  life  has  been  a  real  prodigy  of  valour 

*  See  on  this  work,  which  is  after  all  perhaos  only  a  romance,  an 
artiele  inserted  in  the  xHii  vdame  ef  the  xietmp  Eneyehpidique, 
p.  743>  aad  fbUowing. 

t  Barbara  D'Ernecourt,  Gonntew  of  Saiot-Balmont,  was  born  at 
Neuville,  between  Bar  and  Verdun,  in  1608. 
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and  virtue,  having  united  in  her  person  all  the  courage  of  A 
determined  soldier,  and  all  the  modesty  of  a  truly  Christian 
woman.  Part  of  this  testimony  was  given  in  my  presence,  by 
some  Spanish  soldiers  whom  she  had  taken  in  the  war,  and 
whom  she  had  dispatched  to  M.  De  Feuqui^res  at  Verdun : 
he  having  asked  iokingly  of  them,  if  they  had  in  their  country 
women  equally  brave,  one  of  them  replied  with  the  greatest 
seriousness,  that  be  never  could  have  snpposed  she  was  a 
woman,  having  seen  her  perform  feats  which  would  be  daring 
for  a  reckless  soldier.  To  those  who  wish  to  read  these  me-> 
moirs,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  learn  further  particulars 
of  so  extraordinary  a  woman.  She  was  descended  from  a  very 
high  family  at  Lorraine,  and  born  with  ideas  worthy  of  her 
birth.  The  beauty  of  her  countenance  corresponded  with  that 
of  her  mind,  but  her  height  did  not  correspond  with  her  beauty, 
she  was  small  and  rather  fat.  God  who  designed  for  her  a 
more  laborious  life  than  ordinary  women,  rendered  her  thus 
robust,  in  prder  that  she  might  be  better  enabled  to  endure 
bodily  fatigue ;  he  also  bestowed  on  her  a  supreme  contempt 
for  beauty,  so  that  having  had  the  small  pox  she  rejoiced  as 
much  at  being  marked  as  others  felt  sorry  at  a  like  misfortunci 
saying  that  it  gave  her  more  the  appearance  of  a  man.  She 
married  the  Count  de  Saint  Balmont,  who  yielded  nothing  to 
her  either  in  birth  or  merit.  They  lived  together  in  perfect 
unity  ;  but  the  commotions  which  broke  out  at  Lorraine  obliged 
them  to  separate. 

^'  Madame  de  Saint  Balmont  dwelt  on  her  estate  in  order 
to  preserve  it.  Up  to  that  period  she  had  never  indulged  her 
warlike  tendencies  but  for  the  chase,  which  is,  after  all  a  kind 
of  mimic  war,  but  the  occasion  soon  presented  itself  of  ex- 
ercising it  in  reality;  it  was  this.  A  cavalry  officer  having  come 
to  reside  on  her  estate,  lived  in  a  very  disorderly  manner. 
Madame  de  Saint  Balmont  with  much  courtesy  expressed  her 
disaproval  of  his  conduct,  which  he  received  very  ungraciously ; 
this  piqued  her,  and  she  resolved  to  bring  him  to  reason  her- 
self, and  without  any  consultation,  but  the  promptings  of  her 
own  heart,  she  wrote  him  a  note  to  which  she  affixed  the  sig- 
nature  of  the  Chevalier  de  Saint  Bahnont.  lu  this  billet,  she 
pointed  out  to  him  that  the  bad  treatmentexperiencedathis  hands 
oy  the  Chevalier*8  sister-in-law  demanded  some  expiation,  and 
that  he  desired  to  meet  him  sword  in  hand.  The  captain  accepted 
the  challenge,  and  repaired  to  the  appointed  place    Here  Madame 
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tie  Saiut  Balmont  awaited  him  dressed  in  male  attire.  They 
foQghty  she  conquered  hiro,  and  after  disarming  him  said  with 
pecoliar  grace ;  '  You  were  under  the  impression.  Monsieur, 
that  you  fought  against  the  Chevalier  de  Saint  Balmont ;  but 
it  is  Madame  de  Saint  Balmont  who  returns  you  your  sword, 
and  who  requests  that  in  future  you  will  have  more  consider- 
ation for  a  lady's  behest.'  She  departed^  after  these  words, 
and  history  records,  that  he,  full  of  shame  and  confusion,  retired, 
and  was  never  again  heard  of.  As  to  her,  tliis  occurrence  only 
served  to  inflame  her  valour ;  she  did  not  content  herself  with 
preserving  her  own  property,  in  repelling  force  by  force ;  but 
gave  protection  to  several  neighbouring  gentlemen  who  took 
refuge  upon  her  estate,  and  ranged  themselves  under  her 
banners  when  she  went  to  war,  from  whence  she  always  re* 
turned  victorious,  accomplishing  her  undertaking  with  equal 

Jrudence  and  valour.  I  met  her  several  times  at  the  house  of 
ladame  Feuqu&ries,  at  Yerdun ;  and  it  was  amusing  to  see  her 
embarrassment  at  being  dressed  like  a  woman,  and  with  what 
ease  and  spirit  she  mounted  her  horse  on  getting   outside  tlie 
city,  and  acted  as  escort  to  the  ladies  who  accompanied  her, 
and  whom  she  permitted  to  remain  in  her  coach.  Notwithstanding 
this  strange  life,  at  variance  with  nearly  all  the  feelings  of 
womanhood,  and  which  might  in  another  lead  to  freedom  of 
manner,  or  it  might  be  libertinism,  yet  for  her  it  possessed   but 
the  one  attraction,  namely,  the  power  of  doing  good  by  re^ 
dressing  grievances,  and  repelling  injustice.     When  in  her  own 
quiet  home,  each  day  was  employed  in  offices  of  piety,  in 
prayers,  in  holy  reading,  in  visiting  the  sick  of  her  parish,  whom 
she  assisted  with  a  most  praise- worthy  charity,  which  gained 
for  her  the  esteem  and  admiration  of  all  who  knew  her,  and 
caused  her  to  be  regarded  with  the  respect  and  homage  paid 
only  to  a  queen."* 

Madame  de  Saint  Balmont,  after  the  peace  of  Westphalia, 
occupied  herself  with  literature,  and  published  in  the  year 
1650  leiJumeaux  Marlyrs,  a  tragedy  in-quarto;  it  was  re-pub- 
lished in  1651  in  duo-decimo.  She  died  amongst  the  religions 
of  Saint  Clare,  at  Bar-le-Duc  the  22nd  of  May,  1660.  Perc 
de  Vernon  has  written  her  life,  and  entitled  it  VAmazone  Chre- 
iienney  Paris,  1678,  in  duo-decimo. 

^Memoirz  de  IJAhhe  Amauld,  from  Michaud  Ponjolat's  collection, 
p.  404.     See  also  a  chapter  of  Tallement,  t.  viii.  p.  217. 
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I      ame  oftlw  heroine,  whose  biography 

U'e  do  not  kuow  the  ^^^^^^^-^^  has  given  under  tlie  tillp 

James  de  Juifrny,  ^^^;^ ^:g  4es  epmbaU  ei  victoirea  4' Ermine, 

of  Us  MerveiiUt     pLJs  164>S,  in  octavo.     We  are  also  in 

cii^y/^^  ^^  ^'''^u^^^^  the  earlier  part  of  the  seven- 

Tow9rds  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  ^n  Enghsh- 
^oman  nfim^d  Marm  JRead  concealed  her  sex,  ^nd  passed  Ijer 
jife  ofl  the  American  seas,   in  the  midst  of  pirates   whose 
danger*  and  pro/its  she  shared.     The  vessel   p^  which   she 
yfas  having  been  taken  by  the  English,  sbe,  with  her  com- 
panions, was  condemned  to  death  at  Japtiajca  the    16tb  of 
Ij^ovember.     She  declared  herself  eiiceinte,  and  thus  obtained 
B  respite,  but  falling  ill,  she  ^ie^  jii  prison,  beipg  at  t^^  time 
obov^i  forty  y^rs  of  age. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  san^e  century,  ap  amazon  of  another 
species,  Madeq^oiselle  Maupin,  an  aetress  at  the  opera,  filled 
France  with  the  noise  of  her  sanguinary  apd  scandalous  adven-r 
(ures.  Skilled  in  fencing,  apd  wearing  usually  the  dress  of  a 
Qian  ( a  costurpe  by  nae^ns  of  whiqh  she  could  more  readily 
abandon  herself  to  her  ipfamous  pursuits)  she  one  day  insulted 
a  woman  who  was  ac(!0ippanied  by  th^'ee  men ;  they,  igporani 
of  her  sex,  challenged  her  W  ^  duel,  in  which  slie  killed  succes- 
sively the  three*  She  obtained  pardon  by  quitting  P^ris,  to 
which  plaoe  she  however  returned,  and  reappeared  at  the  opera. 
@he  fiuish^4  ber  career  hy  renounping  the  woirld,  and  died 
in  1707. 

The  mother  of  Wyerm^nn,  a  Dptch  painter,  who  died  io 
174*7,  was  vulgarly  called  Lys  Saipt  Moure).  She  had  served 
in  the  armies,  and  retired  with  the  rank  of  seirje^ntj,  the  dress 
and  staff  of  which  she  continued  to  wear  during  the  remainder 
of  her  life. 

We  shatl  conclude  our  sketch  with  the  following  fact. 
The  first  woman  who  n^^de  a  V)Ur  Qf  ^h^  world  was  a  youpg 
Briton,  named  Barryt  She  w^^  dressed  in  ^nap'a  s^ttire,  apd 
aoeompapied  ^s  a  servant,  t(\^  Erepqh  botanist  Conprnerson  ii^ 
his  travels  (  J767  to  1770.)  Per  sex  was  discovered  at  Taiti 
by  the  inlanders. 
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1.  Le  Vicomte  de  Launay^  Lettres  Parisiennes,  pr^cedees  d'une 

Introduction,  par  Theophile  Gautier,     Par  Mine.  Emile 
de  Girardin,     Paris:  Michel  Levy,  Freres,  1867. 

2.  Lea  Contemporains :  Mme.  de  Girardin  (Delphine  Gayjy 

par  Eugene  de  Mirecourt.     Paris  :  G.  Havard,  1856. 

The  lady  with  whom  we  wish  to  make  our  readers  better 
acquainted^  having  devoted  twelve  years  to  the  chronicling  of 
such  small  beer  as  fashions,  and  the  topics  of  the  passing  hour 
in  Paris,  an  introductory  word  or  two  on  these  subjects  will  not 
be  out  of  place. 

Wc  seem  to  feel  ourselves  as  on  a  sand-bank  drifting  we 
know  not  where.     Our  poor  planet  has  not  a  moment's  rest 
from  New  Year's  day  to  St.  Sylvester's,  nor  can  its  inhabitants 
stop  to  realize  their  condition  for  the  nonce,  to  reckon  up  their 
joys  and  sorrows,  or  adjust  the  balance.     But  in  time,  mother 
earth  finds  herself  starting  from  the  same  point  again,  and  at 
the  renewal  of  some  cycle — if  we  could  live  to  witness  it — it  is 
probable  that  every  phase  in  the  world's  economy  would  find 
itself  repeated.     The  drop  of  water  that  with  its  countless 
fellows,  rushes  westward  past  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in 
obedience  to  the  moon's  pleasure,  will  in  the  lapse  of  years 
glide    again    by    the  same   headland;    but  what  variety  of 
climate,  and  what  myriads  of  kindred  drops,  will  it  not  have 
encountered  in  the  interim.     Mme.  de  Girardin  in  one  of  her 
pieces,  contrasts  the  diary  of  a  fine  lady  in  1812,  as  preserved 
in  the  "CAauss^e  d'Antin"  with  one  of  the  year  1840,  and  finds 
no  members  of  the  same  families  presiding  over  the  popular 
emporiums  of  the  two  eras,  except  in  the  instance  of  a  fashion- 
able mercer,  and  the  proprietor  of  a  flower  magazine ;  hence 
she  jumps  too  hastily  at  a  conclusion,  and  says  that  nothing 
here  below  remains  the  same,  but  fashions  and  flowers. 

If  being  slaves  to  the  same  absurd  style  of  dress  at  this  day, 
to  which  our  great  grandmothers  of  a  century  since  were  vic- 
tims, proved  anything,  our  poetess  would  be  in  the  right ;  but 
let  all  the  varieties  of  style,  more  or  less  at  variance  with  good 
natural  taste,  which  ruled  during  their  fitful  hour  in  the  inter- 
im, be  also  taken  in  to  account.  And  while  we  are  on  the  sub- 
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ject  of  fashions,  a  subject  on  which  the  celebrated  Jeames  of 
the  Morning  Post  is  much  better  informed,  let  us  reflect  for  a 
moment  on  the  waste  of  6od*s  time,  the  abuse  of  money,  and 
the  misapplication  of  talents,  for  which  those  rulers  of  the 
fashionable  world  must  account  one  day,  when  the  result  of 
their  labours  is  the  adoption  of  expensive,  immodest  and  un- 
serviceable clothing  by  the  myriads  of  foolish  women,  who 
have  not  the  moral  courage  to  refuse  to  bow  down  and  wor« 
ship  the  cruel  idol,  dress  themselves  according  to  the  impulses 
of  a  natural  good  taste,  and  the  ascertained  principles  of 
gracefulness  and  beauty  in  form.  Would  thattheAugustLady,wbo 
nominally  governs  the  men  and  women  of  these  islands,  was 
absolute  mistress  in  the  article  of  female  fashions,  and  then 
would  we  for  a  certainty  be  relieved  of  the  sight  of  painful- 
looking  foreheads  from  which  the  natural  ornament  of  the  hair 
is  so  tightly  pulled  away,  from  dustmen's  fantails  on  the  beau- 
tiful heads  which  they  dis6gure,  and  from  those  garments  of 
which  a  hay-cock  is  the  ungraceful  type. 

The  women  of  London,  Dublin,  and  Edinburgh,  probably 
fancy  that  their  "  Great  Diana  of  the  Ephesiaus,"  resides  in 
Paris;  but  people  who  are  su])posed  to  be  better  skilled  in  the 
mystic  rites  of  that  money-lavishing  goddess,  assert  that  she 
has  her  shrine  on  the  banks  of  the  "  dark  rolling  Danube." 
And  after  all,  what  a  flimsy  and  fragile  rod  of  power  she  holds, 
if  her  slaves  had  even  a  shadow  of  moral  courage  or  common 
sense  !  Were  our  Queen  and  a  few  influential  ladies  of  her 
court,  to  return  to  a  natural  and  graceful  style  of  dress,  and 
steadily  persist  in  wearing  it,  for  a  reasonable  time,  the  mode 
would  by  degrees  shew  its  colours  beyond  the  MancAc,  take 
Paris  by  assault,  occupy  the  cities  that  behold  their  faces  in 
the  *'  winding  Rhine,"  get  possession  of  Munich,  and  drifting 
down  the  Danube,  seize  the  trembling  tyrant  on  her  throne, 
and  boldly  free  the  fair  mistress  of  Vienna  and  her  equally 
fair  court  ladies  from  the  iron  hoops  and  other  harness  of  her 
ponderous  though  fantastic  car. 

This  may  be  said  to  be  begging  the  question  ;  but  let  us 
»ee  what  Englishmen  have  already  done ;  and  if  Englishwomen 
will  take  a  lesson  from  the  books  of  their  natural  vassals  for 
once,  they  will  live  to  bless  the  happy  inspiration. 

Did  John  Bull  in  the  matter  of  training  his  horses  to  execute 
steeple  chases,  races,  and  fox  hunts,  cross  the  water  to  learn 
bow  his  Gallic  neighbours  went,  or  went  not  about  these  things? 
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Not  a  yard*  He  moulded  hi<)  cauine  and  equine  amusements 
and  pursuits  after  a  model  constructed  iu  his  own  hard  head, 
till  they  acquired  a  systematic  and  stable  form  (no  pun  intended) 
till  they  became  in  fact  a  national  institution ;  and  now  see  the 
consequence*  Your  Parisian  lion  who  must  do  violence  to  his 
own  tastes  and  instincts^  when  he  rides  a  race,  risks  his  neck 
in  a  steeple-chase,  pursues  a  reynard,  or  practises  leboxe,  cari- 
catures these  exercises  as  well  as  he  can,  and  works  himself 
into  a  factitious  enthusiasm  about  them,  merely  because  he 
sees  our  islanders  practise  them  with  genuine  eagerness  and 
enjoyment. 

A  Parisian  is  associated  in  the  minds  of  most  of  us  with  ideas 
of  fickleness,  frivolity,  love  of  change  in  dress  and  customs,  and 
every  thing  allied  to  unsteadiness.  Let  us  examine  with  what 
reason.  From  the  days  of  Eacine  and  Corneille  to  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  Hemani,  who  were  they  that  uniformly  sat  out, 
and  seemed  to  enjoy  the  long-winded  tirades,  the  no-action, 
and  the  unsuitable  costume  of  the  Classic  drama  ?  The  Parisian 
play-goers.  Who  for  about  a  century  and  a  half  were  satisGed  to 
bury  themselves,  and  their  cares  and  their  interest  in  pasi«ing 
events,  in  the  tremendous  romances  (each  10  volumes  folio)  of 
the  17th  century  ?  The  French  reading  public.  And  in  tlie 
matter  of  dancing,  a  recreation  so  intimately  associated  with  a 
Parisian's  enjoyment^  the  same  stereotyped  forms,  are  repeated 
from  year  to  year.  The  ballet  may  be  called  the  Highland  S^lph 
or  the  Apples  of  Atalanta,  but  the  same  mode  of  flying  on  to 
the  foot  lights,  the  same  nonsensical  and  ungraceful  postures, 
the  same  twirls,  and  the  same  unintelligible  language  of  arms 
and  hands,  will  be  strictly  repeated  still.  Performers  from  the 
Bog  of  Allen,  the  coast  of  Bohemia,  the  country  of  the  Cos- 
sacks, Andalusia,  the  Carse  of  Cowrie,  or  the  Sands  of  Sahara, 
may  come  and  obtain  some  cold  applauses  by  the  performance 
of  their  national  dances ;  but  they  vanish  iu  time,  and  Mons. 
Silvain,  who  sometimes  happens  to  be  Jemmy  Sullivan  from 
Dingle,  and  who  has  been  waiting  round  the  side- wing,  bounds 
forward,  supports  Mile.  FrelebYas  with  the  tip  of  one  finger, 
as  she  winds  her  arms  like  the  sails  of  a  mill,  twirls  her  einply 
head,  and  holds  out  one  leg  parallel  to  the  earth's  surface; 
the  claqueurs  bring  their  horny  palms  together,  and  the  ste- 
reotyped mancEuvres  and  pedauvres  then  witnessed  for  the 
thousandth  time,  put  to  flight  all  remembrance  of  Irisii  jigs, 
Scotch  reels,  Spanish  boleros,  and  all  the  lively  and  joyous 
emotions  connected  with  them. 
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A  pleasing  feature  in  the  Fauborg  St.  Oermaiu  portion  of 
Parisian  society,  one  most  worthy  of  imitation  by  ourselves,  is 
the  assembling  of  talented,  titled  and  agreeable  individuals  for 
the  purpose  of  social  and  intellectual  entertainment  among 
themselves  at  little  expence,  and  with  no  obligation  of  lavish 
expenditure  in  entertainment  or  decorations.  When  infitations 
are  distributed  on  this  side  of  the  water,  thousands  are  ex-> 
pended  on  costly  meats  and  wines,  profusion  of  {date  is  osten- 
tatiously paraded,  apartments  are  transformed  into  leafy  thick- 
ets, and  lights  innumerable  are  reflected  from  diamonds  and 
pearls.  Guests  get  a  nod  or  bow  from  their  negligent  though 
anxious  entertainers  ;  they  are  stewed  in  the  higfa-bom  mob 
at  a  temperature  of  85^ ;  they  are  crushed  to  a  pan-cake  in 
the  progress  to  the  supper  room ;  ices  hiss  on  their  parched 
tongues ;  the  bare  necks  and  shoulders  of  ladies  meet  deadly 
chilling  draughts  as  they  rush  forth  in  desperation  ;  and  gal- 
loping consumptions  shortly  overtake  them  in  the  race  of  dissi- 
pation. They  can  only  get  comfort  by  railing  at  their  entertainers; 
and  this  is  the  recompense  to  these  hapless  beads  of  families, 
for  heavy  expense,  for  worry  and  anxiety,  and  for  the  tempo- 
rary upsetting  of  all  domestic  comfort. 

We  may  naturally  look  for  a  greater  demand  on  the  mental 
resources  of  a  Parisian  lady  hostess  from  her  select  evening 
society,  in  the  absence  of  such  agremens  as  wait  on  the  9oeial  re- 
union just  described.     Herself  and  her  guests  feel  it  a  matter 
combining  duty  with  pleasure  to  bring  out  all  their  stores  of  wit, 
fancy,  and  anecdote  to  entertain  each  other,and  make  the  evening 
pass  pleasantly ;  and  from  this  good  intention  and  the  natural 
sprightliness  of  their  character,  an  electrical  current  of  anima- 
tion and  satisfaction  is  diffused  through  the  party.   It  is  not  un« 
natural  to  suppose   that  if  the  English  and   French  matrons 
took  pen  in  hand  next  morning,  there  might  be  seen  in  the 
comparison  of  their  productions,  an  instance  of  the  balance  of 
gifts  bestowed  on  the  human  kind.     The  one  exhausted  by  the 
evening's  efforts  and  excitement,  producing  only  a  eold  Kfekss 
sketch  of  what  she  has  so  much  enjoyed ;  the  other   having 
been  a  mere  stewardess,  and  noter  of  what  was  going  on,  pro- 
ducing from  her  stores  of  comparison  and  observation,  a  living 
image  of  what  is  so  vividly  present  to  her  own  perception. 

Thus,  comparatively  few  actors  have  produced  good  works 
of  fiction  or  acting  plays,  however  intimately  they  may  have  felt 
and  represented  the  various  moving  passions;  or  few  great 
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statesDoen  bftve  written  standard  histories ;  ot  great  generals 
have  left  us  enduring  pi<*tures  of  their  campaigns.  It  is  one 
thing  to  be  interested  in  an  animntedt  wittj,  ot  btirtiorous 
oon^ei^tioii,  and  bear  your  part  therein  to  the  ctelight  and 
admiration  of  the  company,  and  another  to  present  afterii^ards 
a  lively  eonnterpart  of  what  took  place ;  so  materially  do  the 
relations  of  the  parties  to  each  other,  the  temporary  jeircum- 
stinces  of  place  and  time,  aud  the  characters  and  talents  of  the 
individnaia  prasent,  contribute  to  the  effect  prodaced.  In  like 
manner,  the  ^anj  or  striking  res&ltofsotneohemiQal experiment 
depends  on  the  presence,  the  propoftion,  the  mode  of  ccmbi- 
nation^  and  the  peculiar  plropeHies  of  many  differitig  ingredients. 
Ijenee  the  great  disproportion  in  number  betweeii  those  conti- 
nental ladiea  wh6  have  been,  or  noW  are,  perfect  presiding  god- 
dessea  of  salons^  and  df  those  who  may  be  cited  among  the 
standard  writers  of  their  age.  The  disproportion  is  also  evident 
CD  onr  side  the  channels,  but  in  an  inverse  ratio. 

The  lady  cited  at  the  head  of  onr  article,  a  close  observer, 
aud  a  moat  vivid  delineator  of  the  follies,  fashions  and  maniiors 
of  her  day,  a  paragon  of  beauty  and  accomplishments,  a  perfect 
nristress  in  presiding  over^  and  delighting  a  select  reunion  of 
talent,  wit,  and  agreeability,  and  the  author  of  successful 
dramas  and  novels,  is  no  mote.  George  Sand,  like  her  German 
sister,  the  Conntess  Hahn  Hahn,  has  resigned  her  perilous 
trade,  and  devoted  the  remains  of  her  life  to  the  service  of  her 
Creator  ;*  and  of  tha  really  inspired  women  of  genius  living,  we 
con  quote  few  besides  Mme.  Ghaflea  Beyband,  Mme.  L^onie 
D'Annett  and  Mile,  o?  Madame  Marie  Ayeatd,  if  the  writer  who 
boars  the  name  is  indeed  of  the  gentler  ses.  Now  omitting 
the  female  writers  who  have  been  dalled  away  in  our  own  days, 
Miss  Edgworth,  Miss  ferrier,  Mrs.  Opie,  Mrs.  Inchbald,  Miss 
Baillie^Miss  A^usten,  Lady  Blessington,  Miss  Bront^  and  sisters, 
L.  E.  L«,  the  Misses  Lee,  the  Misses  Porter,  Miss  Mitford, 
MisB  Pickering,  and  others  for  whom  space  should  be  found, 
there  are  still  living  and  delighting  our  generation  with  theif 
writings,  Mrs.  fiurbury,  Mme.  Blaze  de  Bury,  Miss  Bunbury, 
Mrs.  Crowe,  liady  Dacre,  Mrs.  Ellis,  Lady  FuUarton,  Mr^^. 
Gore,  Mrs.  Graseoigne,  Mrs.  Grey^  Mrs.  Gaskill,  Mrs.  Hall, 
Mrs.  Howitt,  Miss  Jewsbory,  Miss  Kavanagh,  Lady  Morgan, 
Mrs.  Marsh,  Miss  Molock,  Mrs  Norton,  Mrs.  Oliphant, 
Lady  Emily  Ponsonby,  Miss  Pardee,  Lady  Scott,  Miss  Sewell^ 
Mrs.  Smedley,  Mrs.  Stewart  of  Cork,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Stewart^  the 

*  Such  a  report  has  prevailed  here  for  some  time  at  all  erents. 
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Baroness  Tautphoeus,  Mrs.  TroIIope,  Miss  Wallace,  Miss 
Yonge,  the  authoresses  of  Mount  St.  Laurence^  The  Flirt, 
WAit^riara,  Tie  School  for  Fathers,  Kathie  Brand,  The 
Wreckers^  Lady  Oranard's  Nieces,  The  Henpecked  Husband, 
The  Lady  of  Glynne,  The  Old  Chelsea  Bun  House,  Tender  and 
True,  and  many  others  whose  bead  roll  would  be  too  long  for 
the  reader  8  patience. 

As  a  large  proportion  of  French  works  of  fiction  make  their 
first  appearance  in  the  Feuilleton  form^  of  the  generally  evil 
character  of  which  no  reader  of  the  Irish  Quarterly  Beview 
need  be  reminded,  it  may  well  be  supposed  that  a  Yreooh  Miss 
Mulock,  a  French  Mrs.  Hall,  or  a  French  Miss  Edgeworth, 
would  feel  loth  to  commit  the  pure  ofiispring  of  their  minds  to 
the  companionship  of  soch  vile  associates  as  the  Arthurs  and 
the  Antonys  of  Sue^  Dumas,  and  Co.  Even  if  they  were  in- 
clined to  run  the  risk,  it  is  not  likely  that  they  would  be  wel- 
comed by  a  public  accustomed  to  the  ranting,  the  indecency, 
and  the  convenient  moral  philosophy  of  the  reckless  or  divert- 
ing vagabonds,  to  whom  they  have  oecome  habituated. 

In  the  comparative  scarcity  of  harmless  works  for  the  Gallic 
novel-reading  public,  it  is  pleasant  to  know  that  there  is  avariety 
of  cheap,  entertaining  and  useful  books  got  out  for  the  behoof 
of  youthful  readers  in  Paris,  .Tours,  Cambrai,  and  other  pro- 
vincial cities,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Archbishops. 

In  our  last  two  articles  on  French  literature,  Mirecourt's 
determined  enmity  to  Emile  de  Girardin  was  slightly  handled, 
and  mention  made  of  Mme.  Girardin,  and  the  esteem  in  which 
she  was  held  by  our  critic.  Since  his  biography  was  published, 
Parisian  society  and  Parisian  literature  have  been  deprived  of 
one  of  their  fairest  ornaments  by  death.  Her  biographer  and 
admirer  thus  enters  on  his  pleasing  task. 

''  Do  yoa  recollect  the  wondrous  tales  of  our  infancy,  where  the 
fairies  seated  round  a  cradle,  endowed  the  newly  bom  princess  with 
the  rarest  qualities  of  head  and  heart,  and  gave  her  in  addition,  for- 
tune, worth,  grace,  and  beauty  ? 

*<  Madame  de  Girardin  had  for  godmothers  every  one  of  these 
beneficent  fairies  ;  she  was  born  on  the 

"  Ah,  too  curious  reader  !  now  we  have  you  with  mouth  open,  and 
ears  cocked.  Do  you  know  what  you  resemble  in  thus  ferreting  out 
every  one's  age  ?  you  are  the  exact  image  of  a  Lord  Mayor's  valet  or 
a  president  of  the  chamber.     I  am  quite  tired  of  yourinquisitiveness. 

'*  You  are  the  sole  cause  of  all  the  annoyances  that  beset  us.  Mile. 
Dejazet  will  never  forgave  us,  }br  blabbing  her  birth-day ;  Mme. 
George  Sand  has  found  our  conduct  so  inexcusable  that  she  has 
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added  a  jear  to  her  age  to  eonvict  ua  of  falsehood.  Paul  de  Kock 
belches  oat  fire  and  flames.  He  swears  he  is  only  thirtj  Tears  old, 
and  will  furnish  the  proofs.  ThSophile  Qautier  enters  his  protest* 
and  declares  that  he  wrote  Mademouelte  de  JMaupin,  on  his  nurse's 
knees. 

*'  Once  for  all  we  renounce  the  registry,  and  refuse  to  listen  to  its 
treacherous  revelations:  The  age  of  a  woman  is  written  on  her 
countenance*  in  her  eyes,  in  her  smile  ;  and  the  smile*  the  eyes,  and 
the  countenance  of  Mme.  de  Qirardin  are  just  twenty-five  years  old. 

**  Before  uniting  her  destiny  to  that  of  the  too  celebrated  journalist 
whose  biography  has  caused  us  such  woes,  our  heroine  was  known  by 
fame  to  the  whole  kingdom  of  France.  The  pure  and  delicious 
poems  of  Mile.  Delphine  Qay  fell  from  Parnassus  in  streams  of 
sweetest  honey.  Daughter  of  a  poetess,  she  was  hushed  to  sleep 
with  rhythm,  and  learned,  while  yet  an  infant*  to  make  the  lyre-chords 
vibrate  in  unison.*' 

Delphine  Gay,  daughter  of  Sophie  Oay,  was  born  at  Aix 
la  Chapelle,  and  baptized  (it  is  said)  on  the  very  tomb  of 
Charlemagne.  Her  mother,  who  was  a  wit,  a  poetess,  and  a 
novelist  into  the  bargain,  and  moreover,  wife  of  the  receivers- 
general  of  the  district,  indulged  in  some  witticisms  at  the 
expense  of  the  prefect  one  evening ;  the  good  things  were 
repeated  to  the  subject  of  them  next  morning ;  and  it  being  a 
clear  day,  the  telegraph  brought  the  dismissal  of  her  husband 
in  the  course  of  two  hours.  Women  of  talent  are  sometimes 
dear  of  purchase ;  the  bon  mots  of  Mme.  Sophie  Gay  cost  her 
*  family  five  thousand  pounds  yearly  income* 

The  family  all  came  to  Paris,  and  their  house  was  the  centre 
of  a  galaxy  of  wits,  actors,  poets,  and  painters. 

**  They  chatted,  they  laughed,  they  danced*  they  played ;  for  the 
mooter  of  our  tenth  muMe  was  a  Cordon  BUu  in  the  science  of  colored 
pasteboard. 

**  Now  and  then  when  the  cards  were  unpropitious*  she  dealt  them 
in  such  baste  to  her  friends*  that  they  occasionally  got  a  slap  on  the 
face  from  the  Queen  of  Spades*  or  the  King  of  Diamonds. 

^  The  game  being  over  they  recited  verses ;  and  here  our  heroine 
obtained  her  first  triumphs.  She  was  applauded  bv  all  the  celebrities  of 
the  day.  Her  early  developed  talents  and  unaffected  trrace  rendered 
her  the  idol  of  her  mother's  circle.  At  fourteen  years  of  age  she  was  of 
the  most  radiant  beauty.  Her  large  mild  eyes  full  of  charm,  her  fair 
hair  rosgnificent  in  its  profusion*  her  large  alabaster  forehead  *her 
little  mouth*  precious  casket  with  its  rows  of  pearls,  her  skin  of  milky 
wbitenessi  all  combined  to  render  her  a  prodigy  of  fascination." 

In  1822  she  sent  her  first  essays  in  verse  to  the  academy; 
and  a  pension  of  five  hundred  crowns  was  settled  on  her  by 
Charles  X.  Slie  went  under  her  molher^s  guardianship  into 
Italy,  was  conducted  in  triumph  to  the  capitol  like  another 
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OmifMe,  and  recited  verses  to  an  admirittg  atid  eitifausiastic 
crowd.  She  refused  a  very  advantageous  match  iti  order  to 
be  at  liberty  to  return  to  raris ;  and  was  rewarded  in  part,  by 
the  applause  and  greeting  of  all  that  the  city  could  muster  of 
talent  and  high  birth  on  the  ooeasion  of  her  recitation  of  sotne 
verses  in  the  Pantheon,  then Jnst  after  being  enriched  by  the 
frescoes  of  Baron  Gros.  "  ^e  might  fancy  herself  for  the 
moment  queen  of  France." 

**  This  <dpocb  of  her  life  was  one  long  dcene  of  delight,  a  poetic 
feast  for  each  day  and  every  hour  of  the  day. 

''At  the  commencement  of  ]830,fhe  conquering  charms  of  Delphine 
had  harnessed  to  her  chariot,  more  suitors  than  had  heset  poor 
Penelope  in  the  days  of  old.  This  flight  of  turtle  doves  afflicted 
with  its  presence  every  saloon  where  the  tenth  muse  made  her  appear- 
ance ;  and  when  Summer  came,  the  more  adventurous  took 
flight  to  the  leafy  shades  of  Villiers-sur'Orffe,  where  Mme.  Gay  pos- 
sessed a  little  country  house.  Almost  aU  the  poetical  pieces  of 
Delphine  before  her  marriage,  are  dated  fVom  this  rertreat.  She 
always  loved  the  solitude  and  quiet  of  the  oountry." 

She  became  the  wife  of  M.  de  Girardin  in  1881 ;  and  accor- 
ding to  this  gentleman's  implacable  foe,  Eugfeiie  de  Mirecourt, 
her  talent,  which  erewhile  was  signed  with  a  stamp  of  mive 
sensibility  and  seraphic  candor,  seemed  at  once  to  lose  its 
distinctive  characteristic,  as  if  the  dark  influence  of  the 
jonmalist  had  fallen  like  a  mantle  over  the  muse,  and  the 
spotless  dove  had  contracted  some  of  the  qualities  of  the  vulture. 
Abont  1884  or  1835  she  wrote  JJe  Lorgnon  and  La  Canne  de 
M.  Balzac.  Her  husband  found  fault  with  this  mode  of 
employing  her  time  j  bat  the  praise  and  the  Loois^d'ors  won 
by  her  labors,  overpowered  her  conjugal  fears ;  and  in  a  spirit 
of  contradiction  she  published  Le  Marquis  de  Pontanges  and 
Marguerite.  Her  present  biographer  insinuates  that  Emile, 
by  virtue  of  his  privileges  as  bead  of  the  family,  insisted  on 
the  honest  publisher  paying  into  bis  (Kmile^s)  own  hand  the 
price  of  these  works,  wishing  thus  to  dis^st  her  with  her 
occupation,  for  she  had  not  the  pleasure  of  purchasing  even  a 
pincushion  with  the  produce  of  her  labours.  The  moral  be 
draws  from  this  drcumstance  is,  that  a  man  may  be  a  success- 
ful speculator,  cover  the  dead  walls  of  Paris  with  ddvertisements 
in  letters  a  yard  long,  turn  every  thing  to  profit,  and  still  have 
a  very  middling  knowledge  of  human  nature. 

"If  it  sometimes  happens  to  Mde.  de  Girardin  to  shew  herself 
slightly  paradoxical,  she  makes  up  for  the  defect  hy  a  profound  and 
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iattiitfTe  slit4y  of  th«  etuuracter  of  hur  sex.  How  adinifablj  shtt 
traces  the  likenesses  of  those  ooquettiftb,  elegant,  delioate,  ethereal 
creatures,  full  of  heart,  of  devotedness,  of  earesses,  of  affeetiOn  !  It 
wouM  seem  as  if  she  looked  into  the  depths  of  her  own  tiature,  to 
find  woman  in  her  idost  adorable  expression,  in  her  most  perfect 
image. 

**  On  the  daj  when  her  husbatu}  was  brought  home  wounded  /W>m 
Vineennea,*  MsaOt  de  Qirardin,  who  had  no  previous  stispicioa  of 
the  retficontre^  showed  herself  a  brave  woman.  She  forgot  to  faint, 
gare  the  necessary  orders,  had  a  surgeon  at  onoe  on  the  spot,  got 
straw  laid  down  in  the  street,  and  never  qnitted  the  bed -aide  of  her 
hnsband  till  the  wound  showed  favourable  symptoms." 

Mous.  de  Girardin  looked  with  a  very  unfriendly  eye  on  the 
fettiileton  coMmeneed  by  his  hdy  in  his  own  paper  La  Pre9$e 
in  18S6.  Mirecourt  attribates  this  to  the  oveNweening  value 
which  he  set  on  his  own  political  lucubrations  and  his  dislike 
of  rivalry.  He  spoke  out  to  her  on  the  subject  pretty  plainly. 
She  flung  away  ber  pen  in  conseqaenoei  but  it  was  picked  up 
by  Dnjarrier,  his  colleague,  as  often  as  it  was  thrown  down, 
and  put  back  between  the  fingers  of  the  charming  writer;  and 
the  Leitre^  Parisiennes  of  Vtcamte  Launay,  continued  to  inter- 
est and  delight  the  public;  from  1836  to  1848. 

Mme.  de  Girardin  began  to  write  for  the  theatre  in  ]8S9« 
Her  first  piece  VEcole  dea  Joumalistes  was  not  allowed  to  be. 
represented  under  the  liberal  rule  of  Louis  PhiHppe.  Judith^ 
a  tragedy  in  verae  ffom  the  old  Testament,  was  performed 
April  £4,  1848;  Cleopairexn  IH47.  Her  other  pieces  are 
deal  la /ante  du  Mari^  Ladt^  Tartuffey  La  Joie  fait  Feur,  Le 
chapeau  de  VRorlagar  and   TJne  Femme  qui  detesit  son  MarL 

"At  the  Oymnase,  le  Chapeau  de  VHorlogert  a  delicious  burst  of 
merriment  in  one  act,  proves  that  she  possesses  the  g^ft  of  exciting 
laughter,  as  well  as  of  drawing  tears.  Exquisite  sensibility,  ootnic 
power,  wonderful  delicaoy  of  touch,  perfect  taste,  these  are  the 
qualities  sure  to  succeed  at  the  theatre,  and  these  Mme.  Girardin 
pos.sesses  in  perfection.        *         * 

'*  One  day  ber  husband  entered  the  room  where  she  was  sitting, 
holding  by  the  hand  a  little  boy  jast  learning  to  walk.  She  looked 
at  the  infant,  looked  at  Girardin,  and  comprehended  the  whole  thing 
in  a  moment.  '  I  thank  you  for  this  mark  of  confidence,'  said  she ; 
'  I  will  be  a  second  mother  to  your  son. 

*'  This  promise  she  has  religiously  kept.  Delphine  herself  directs 
tW  studies  of  this  child  of  her  adoption.  He  has  never  been  from 
under  her  guardianship.     She  provides  for  him  at  home  the  iieee-i- 


•  See  Irish  Quabtrbly  Revilw,  No.  XXIX. 
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aary  tutors.  He  is  qow  fourteen  years  old,  and  as  be  has  a  taste  for 
the  ridtng  school,  she  has  purchased  a  horse  for  him  from  the  proceeds 
of  the  <  Ciockmaher*s  Hat.' 

**  Their  country  house  is  at  Ohaillot,  It  is  open  every  evening  to 
her  friends,  and  every  evening  it  is  filled  with  Parisian  celebrities. 

**  She  writes  to  a  protracted  hour  in  the  night,  and  rises  late.  She 
is  not  fond  of  excursions.  She  keeps  possession  of  her  salon  during 
the  cold  season,  and  in  summer  takes  refuge  in  an  Algerion  tent,  set 
up  in  the  middle  of  the  garden.  There  she  composes  her  beautiful 
verses,  there  she  receives  her  court,  like  an  Eastern  Queen,  whose 
voice  is  listened  to  with  religious  respect,  whose  every  desire  is  an 
order,  and  before  whom  the  incense  of  loving  homage  is  continually 
burning.  *  *  She  never  appears  sensible  of  her  superiority  to 
those  around  her  ;  and  it  would  seem  as  if  she  had  never  made  greater 
efforts  to  acquire  her  poetical  or  inventive  powers,  ber  wit,  or  her 
style,  than  she  had  to  acquire  her  beauty. 

*'  Ifike  her  mother,  she  occasionally  gives  way  to  some  sharp  jest ; 
but  when  she  perceives  the  chagrin  she  has  caused,  there  is  in  her 
excuses  such  an  affectionate  charm,  and  she  is  so  anxious  to  pour 
balm  into  the  wounds,  that  the  victims  are  even  grateful  for  the 
attack.  •  •  •  She  n^lects  no  one,  she  takes  pains  to  be  agree- 
able to  all ;  to  children,  to  old  men,  even  to  women. 

*'  She  18  determined  that  she  shall  be  loved.  She  desires  to  be 
considered  charming,  and  nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  obey  her  on 
this  point,  for  she  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  ipirituelie  and  loveable 
women  of  her  time. 

<*  In  fact  we  can  discover  in  her  only  one  small  fault,  and  that  is — 
her  husband.** 

Thfophile  (Jantier,  in  his  biographical  preface  to  the  work 
under  review,  gives  the  dates  of  the  birth,  marriage,  and  death 
of  Mme.  de  Girardin,  thus  achieving  the  adventure  which  so 
dismayed  Mirecourt,  according  to  his  own  confession. 

Delphine  Guy  was  born  6ti  Pluviose^  An.  xii  (26th  January 
1804),  was  married  1st  June,  1801,  and  died  29th  June,  1855. 

Gautier  is  still  more  enthusiastic  in  his  praises  of  Mme. 
Girardin  than  Mirecourt*  He  was  one  of  her  circle  of  literary 
intimates,  and  his  sketches  a  series  of  efforts,  eacli  to  surpass 
the  one  before  it  in  finding  out  stronger  terms  of  praise  and 
reverence  for  the  memory  of  his  lost  patroness.  According  to 
him,  she  was  seldom  severe  in  language  or  roused  to  resent- 
ment, except  when  obliged  to  defend  one  of  the  literary  pillars 
of  her  little  court.     We  subjoin  a  characteristic  trait. 

''Despite  her  manly  spirit,  Mme.  de  Girardin  was  woman  all  over. 
She  would  have  mounted  the  scaffold  without  paleness  on  her  cheek, 
but  she  was  afraid  of  the  motion  of  a  coach,  and  had  not  courage 
enough  to  cross  the  Boulevard  on  foot.  We  havf  setrn  her  harangue 
with  perfect  coolneM,  and  admirable  eloquence,  the  rioters  who  came 
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to  shout  under  her  windows  in  1849 ;  yet  she  had  like  to  swoon  at 
the  sight  of  a  bat,  which  had  entered  bj  the  open  window,  and  was 
shuffling  along  the  ceiling." 

It  may  well  be  supposed  that  the  newspaper  quarrels  of  her 
husband,  into  which  she  was  unwillingly  drawn>  had  an  evil 
influence  on  her  health  and  spirits.  They  could  not  have  been 
otherwise  than  irksome  and  injurions  to  one  who  seemed  only 
adapted  to  live  in  the  regions  of  poetry  and  the  imagination. 
So  the  beautiful  and  gifted  poetess  quitted  this  too 
prosaic  world,  and  Mons.  Girardin  seems  to  us  to  have  made 
haste  enough  in  filling  her  place  with  a  rich  Englishwoman. 

The  Chevalier  de  Launav  saw  his  first  feuilleton  in  print, 
28lh  September,  1836  :  it  begins  characteristically  : 

<*  There  has  been  nothing  very  extraordinary  this  week  ;  merely  a 
reTolution  in  Portugal,  the  apparition  of  a  republic  in  Spain,  a  nomi- 
nation of  ministers  in  Paris,  a  fall  in  the  funds,  a  new  ballet  at  the 
opera,  and  two  capotes  in  white  satin  at  the  Tuilleries. 

**  The  Portuguese  affair  had  been  foreseen,  the  spectral  republic 
bad  been  long  settled,  the  ministry  had  been  selected,  the  fall  m  the 
funds  was  a  job,  the  new  ballet  had  been  announced  any  time  for  three 
weeks.  So  after  all,  the  only  novelty  was  the  capotes  in  white  satin  ; 
and  even  they  would  be  no  novelty  only  for  being  premature.  And 
really  the  weather  did  not  deserve  the  affront.  Make  a  fire  in  a  cold 
September  if  you  please,  that  is  but  reasonable ;  but  to  wear  satin 
before  winter  sets  in  is  a  crime  against  nature. 

*'  They  pretend  that  Paris  is  tiresome ;  we  consider  it  most  agree- 
able at  this  moment.  You  see  no  one  of  your  acquaintance ;  the 
city  is  occupied  by  strangers.  You  feel  at  your  ease,  as  on  a  journey. 
You  see  so  many  people  admiring  everything  that  you  begin  to  admire 
them  yourself.  You  have  a  population  of  gaping  loungers  whom  it 
is  a  pleasure  to  behold  ;  loungers  from  beyond  the  sea,  from  beyond 
the  mountains,  from  beyond  the  Rhine :  very  probably  there  are 
in  the  crowd  some  even  of  Chateaubriand's  loungers  from  beyond  the 
tomb, 

"  Paris  is  renewed  for  a  time  ;  the  worn-out  are  gone  ;  the  ennnySs 
have  deserted ;  the  air  seems  fresher,  space  freer:  An  ennuyS  takes 
up  so  much  room  ;  his  presence  renders  the  atmosphere  so  heavy  ; 
he  absorbs  so  much  vital  air  when  he  sighs  and  when  he  yawns. 
Now  the  ennuye  is  absent ;  he  goes  to  the  chace  with  the  ennuyeux, 
who  bores  him  with  the  recital  of  his  hunting  exploits  ;  and  both 
console  themselves  with  abuse  of  Paris,  which  their  absence  has  ren- 
dered endurable ;  and  both  remain  in  the  country,  thank  goodness  ! 
the  ennuye  and  the  ennuyeux,* 

*  We  have  no  nearer  equivalents  for  these  class  names  than  the 
iired  and  the  tiresome,  the  bore  and  the  bored;  but  the  reader  will 
see  the  living  objects  themselves,  the  next  dinner  or  evening  party  he 
attends. 
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**  The  theatres  have  grown  joui^,  the  public  have  grown  young. 
It  is  not  the  hostile  public,  the  tyrannous  public  to  those  he  pays  to 
amuse  him,  the  public  so  easily  vexed  and  so  difficult  to  rouse :  it  is 
not  the  old  bellwether  of  the  pit,  who  dares  not  smile  for  fear  or  hav- 
ing his  absent  teeth  remarked,  nor  the  agfed  coquette  of  the  upper 
boxes,  who  dares  not  weep  for  fear  of  furrowing  her  rouge.  It  is  a 
public,  frank,  JoyouS^  and  ready  to  be  amusedf  critic  and  companion 
at  once,  who  xranklv  helps  you  in  your  efforts  to  make  it  laugh,  or 
cry ;  a  good  sort  of  public,  which  is  little  fastidious  provided  it  be 
amused  ;  in  fact  a  public  which  believes  in  the  existence  of  enjoy, 
ment.     '        *        *        * 

'*  Among  onr  visitors  are  man>  Englishwomen,  with  their  bonnets 
garnished  with  three  rows  of  tulle,  tulle  faded  and  limp,  tulle  that 
has  travelled  and  remembered  its  mischances,  that  still  retains  some 
of  the  Thames  fog,  that  has  been  begrimed  by  the  coal  fires  of  Lon- 
don ;  ungraceful  ornament  that  forms  a  grixsled  and  dismal  border 
to  the  face.  These  are  Englishwomen  of  the  third  order,  whom  a 
cheap  steamboat  has  flung  on  the  continent  in  shoals,  It  is  not  yet 
the  season  fbr  the  Englisn women  with  rosy  cheeks  and  flowing  ring- 
lets, who  come  to  teach  our  elegant  women  to  be  fVesh  looking  and 
handsome ;  and  to  change  the  Rue  de  la  Paix  into  an  avenue  of 
Hyde  Park.  O  beautiful  daughters  of  the  north  !  in  one  small  month 
you  will  be  here,  will  you  not  ?  to  replace  your  unworthy  forerunners 
and  efface  their  images  from  our  memories. 

"  The  English  admire  the  statues  in  the  Tuilleries  ;  but  like  our- 
selves they  wonder  at  the  little  care  taken  of  them.  They  say  that 
the  king  who  lays  out  so  much  on  mutilating  the  orangery,  might 
spare  half  of  it  to  clean  up  his  heathen  gods.  Phsetusa  (sister  of 
Phaeton)  is  already  so  black  that  you  cannot  tell  whether  she  has 
been  changed  into  a  negress  or  a  poplar  tree.  Venus  may  have 
washed  her  feet  within  these  thirty  or  forty  years,  but  we  have  no 
certainty  of  the  fact.  As  to  Themistocles  the  Oonc)ueror  at  Salamis, 
and  8cipio  Africanus,  we  will  report  them  to  the  colonel  of  the 
National  Guard  ;  their  buff  coats  and  belts  are  in  the  worst  possible 
state.  As  to  other  matters,  there  are  always  white  swans  and  gold 
fish  in  the  basins ;  children  and  childrens'  hoops  in  the  walks,  the 
clock  of  the  chateau  is  always  up  to  time,  and  the  flag  is  still  the  tri- 
color. All  this  is  mere  detail,  but  we  wish  to  be  truthful  in  matters 
of  moment. 

(19  Oct.,  1836).—*  •  •  A  Parisian  audience  is  the  most  des- 
potic of  tyrants  in  exacting  flattery  ;  and  the  most  favored  painter 
will  always  be  the  man  that  draws  the  worst  likeness  of  it.  A  French 
audience  detests  the  thue.  What  gives  it  delight  are  monstrosities 
of  every  description,  monstrosities  of  virtue,  monstrosities  of  crime. 
It  will  not  do  to  depict  human  beings  as  they  are,versatile  and  inconse- 
quent. No,  no :  we  must  have  beings  perfect  in  goodness,  or  diaboli- 
cally bad ;  a  notary  who  holds  out  as  an  angel  during  Ave  acts,  a 
duke  who  is  the  devil  himself  during  the  same  space.  And  when,  in 
the  fifth  act,  the  notary  resumes  the  good  work  he  has  been  doing 
during  the  four  previous  ones,  the  whole  pit  is  agog  with  admiration. 
<  That's  he  all  over,'  it  exclaims-.'  he  is  the  same  man  still— he  has 
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done  th^t  jiist  now— rbe  said  so  ^  little  while  4inoe<-^his  good- 
DOSS  is  all  of  a  piece.  VirtyouB  notary  I  I  recog lu^e  ypu  there :  per- 
fect notary!  you  are  the  man  for  my  money;  orarol**  With  the 
pit,  dramatic  truth  is  a  false  assumption  enunciated  in  the  first  act, 
and  supported  to  the  end  of  the  fifui. 

«'  So  It  is  with  the  Marie  of  Mip^  Ap^elot.  Nq^  that  her  character 
is  a  falsehood.  We  have  known  more  than  one  woman  whose  life 
has  been  a  long  and  pure  sacri6ce ;  but  then  this  is  still  not  an  abso- 
lute Terity.  It  is  an  exceptional  verity,  an  immoral  verity,  seeing 
that  it  is  deceptive ;  a  fatal  verity,  as  it  disgusts  you  with  the  com- 
monplace one ;  a  sterile  verity,  a^  it  delivers  the  soul  to  powerless 
reveries,  to  useless  researches ;  a  culpable  verity,  as  it  renders  us 
unjust  to  the  quasi  virtuous  people,  among  whom  we  live,  and  whom 
yve  despise  when  put  in  comparison  with  the  perfect  beings  whom  it 
p!unts  ;  a  verity  servile,  and  flattering,  and  therefore  the  only  verity 
admissible  at  the  theatre^  and  the  sole  verity  which  the  public  will 
acknowledge. 

"  Oh  how  the  virtuous  journals  cir  out,  '  this  is  the  edifying,  the 
true  comedy !  here  is  no  chartered  criminal,  no  culpable  or  miserable 
wife  of  the  modern  school.'  And  the  good  husbands  contemplating 
3fme,  Forestier  sacriflcing  the  love  of  D'Ar^eille  to  the  happiness  of 
her  spouse,  exclaim, '  how  edifying !'  never  suspecting  the  D'ArbeUles 
who  are  in  their  own  box  at  the  moment.  These  very  D'Arheilles 
themselves,  at  the  sight  of  the  constancy  of  their  type  to  the  same 
woman  for  seventeen  years,  add  their  quota  of  admiration  :  *  How 
touching  !  Oh  the  true,  the  good  comedy  !*  How  well  Mme.  Ancelot 
knows  the  foibles  of  the  public !  She  looks  on  them  as  her  personal 
fViends,  and  administers  the  sweet  draught  of  flattery  in  properly 
proportioned  doses. 

"  Oh,  poor  old  public  !  you  must  either  have  your  Neroi  or  your 
Agrippijias,  not  fearing  comparison  with  these  monsters  ;  or  your 
heroic  notaries  and  magnanimous  spouses,  as  you  can  appropriate 
their  virtues  to  your  own  proper  account. 

"  We  have  attacked  the  convenient  trttth  of  the  theatres  ;  a  word 
or  two  now  on  the  truthfulness  of  the  journals.  Some  days  since, 
one  of  the  most  outspeaking  of  our  journalists,  as  witty  as  unsparin?, 
met  M.  Vatout  at  tne  house  of  a  young  deputy,  a  friend  of  his.  He 
did  not  know  him  personally  though  he  had  made  him  for  a  long 
time  the  butt  of  his  sarcasms.  The  conversation  was  interesting,  the 
questions  import^i^t ;  and  owing  to  a  community  of  ideas,  each  felt 
impelled  to  give  a  A-ank  utterance  to  his  sentiments,  so  frank  as  to 
surprise  himself.  It  was  an  interchange  of  thoughts  and  feelings  in 
which  men  judge  each  other,  not  only  by  what  they  say.  but  even  by 
what  they  do  not  care  to  speak  on.  After  some  time  M.  vatout  quitted 
the  party.  The  door  had  hardly  closed,  when  our  editor  exclaimed; 
'  there  is  a  man  after  pay  ow^  heart ;  our  very  thoughts  are  identical ; 
he  ii  really  a  man  of  sound  understandipg,  wnat's  his  name  ?'  '  That 
is  Mons«  y  ji^tout.'    '  M.  Vatout  on  whom  I  have  cracked  so  many 


*  The  drama  of  La  Duckesse  de  ia  Vaubaii^re  furnishes  matter  for 
the  above  observations. 
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jeaU !'  And  then  bursting  out  aplaugbing,  he  naively  remarked, 
'  well,  well ;  I  could  not  have  thought  of  it :  be  ia  not  a  bit  like  the 
portrait  I  have  been  so  long  making  of  him.*  *' 

From  the  extract  which  follows  Jules  Janin  waa  evidently 
good  for  something  more  than  criticizing  plays,  he  had  not  seen 
performed^  and  selling  bushels  of  chaff  with  only  a  few  grains 
of  sense  in  each.  Our  authoress  quotes  him  thus  in  her 
Feuilleton  of  Nov.  SOth,  1836. 

''M.  Janin  reproaches  M.  de  Balzac  for  originating,    Ist,  the 
Comedy  of  Madame  Ancelot,  2nd,  the  Drama  of  M.    Ancelot,  8rd, 
the  loves   of  all  women  of  a  certain  age.    This  is  hard  enough. 
According  to  hihi,  we  owe  to  M.  de   Balzac  the   discovery  of  la 
/emme  de  quaranie  an$.    He  calls  him  the  Christopher  Columbus  of 
that  too  sensitive  lady.     *  The  woman  from  thirty  to  forty  years/  he 
says,  '  was  formerly  an  undiscovered  land  with  regard  to  passion, 
that  is^  as  far  as  the  romance  and  the  drama  were  concerned.     But 
in  our  days,  thanks  to  these  fortunate  discoveries,  the  woman  of  forty 
reigns  supreme  queen  in  romance  and  drama.     This  time  the  New 
World  has  suppressed  the  Ancient ;    two  score  has  triumphed  over 
sixteen.     '  Who  knocks  ?*  growls  out  the  Drama  in  his  rough  tones  : 
'  Who  is  there  ?'  asks  the  Romance  with  squeaking  voice.     '  It  is  1,' 
answers  trembling  '  sixteen'  with  pearly  teeth,  snowy  bosom,  graceful 
form,  innocent  smile,  and  sweet  countenance.     'It  is  I.    I  am  of  the 
same  a^e  with  the  Junia  of  Racine,  the  Desdemona  of  Shakespeare, 
the   Agnes  of  Molidre,   the    Zara  of  Voltaire,    the     Virginia  of 
Bernardin  de  Saint- Pierre.     I  enjoy  the  enchanted  and  fleeting  age 
of  all  the  young  virgins  of  Ariosto,  of  Lesage*  of  Lord  Byron,  andof 
Walter  Scott.     I  am  hopeful  and  innocent  youth ;  I  cast  into  the 
future  a  glance  as  pure  and  beautiful  as  the  heaven  itself.    I  possess 
the  age  of  Cymodoce  and  of  AtalOf  the  age  of  £ucharisHXxd  Climena, 
the  age  of  chaste  attachments,    of   noble  instincts,    the    age    of 
modesty  and  of  innocence :  let  me  in  Monsieur.*    Thus  speaks  sweet 
sixteen  to  the  romance  writers  and  dramaturgists ;     And  those  roman- 
cers and  dramaturgists  answer :     *  We  are  now  occupied  with  your 
mamma,  my  child :  look  in  on  us  in  about  twenty  years,  and  we'U  see 
what  we  can  do  for  you.' 

"  But  what  can  M.  Balzac  do  ?  Is  it  his  fault,  if  thirty  happens 
to  be  the  age  of  love  in  the  present  day  ?  M.  Balzac  is  obliged  to 
paint  the  passion  where  he  finds  it,  and  for  a  certainty  you  wul  dis- 
cover no  girl  of  sixteen  a  victim  to  her  sensibility  in  these  latter  times. 
Formerly  a  young  girl  eloped  with  a  mousqvjstaire»  or  she  escaped  over 
the  walls  of  a  convent  with  the  aid  of  a  rope  ladder;  and  so  the 
romances  of  the  day  were  filled  ^'ith  mousquetcAres^  convents,  rope 
ladders,  and  elopements.  Julia  loved  Saint-Preux  at  eighteen ;  at 
twenty-two  she  espoused  M.  Volmar  in  obedience  to  orders.  It  was 
the  spirit  of  the  age.  At  sixteen  the  heart  began  to  speak  ;  but  now 
it  takes  a  much  longer  time  to  soften.  If  Jidia  were  now  alive,  she 
would  espouse  Af.  Volmar  at  eighteen  through  ambition,  and  at 
twenty-five,  awaking  from  her  illusion,  she  would  elope  with  SainU 
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Preux.  Talk  of  the  old  writers  I  they  painted  their  epoch  ;  let  M. 
Balzac  paint  ours.  <  Racine's  Junta*  yon  say  I  In  1635  she  would 
marry  ifinro  withont  scrapie  to  hecome  empress ;  Virginia  wiiuld 
desert  Paui  to  wed  If.  Lasottn/oaiMiie  ;  Atala  herself  would  prefer 
the  Pere  Avbry  to  the  handsome  Chactas,  only  the  good  old  father 
had  made  a  tow  of  porerty.  The  women  who  now-a-days  set  the 
world  talking  of  them,  commence  by  an  advantageous  match ; 
they  must  be  countesses^  marchionesses,  and  duchesses.  It  is  only 
aft^r  finding  out  the  vanities  of  vanity  that  they  decide  on  love.  £  ven 
some  return  to  the  pasty  and  at  twenty- eight  or  thirty,  devote  them- 
selves to  the  youth  whom  they  had  rejected  at  seventeen.  M.  Balzac 
is  then  quite  right  in  painting  the  passion  where  he  finds  it,  though 
it  be  born  out  of  time :  M.  Janin  is  equally  right  in  saying  that  all 
this  is  very  tiresome.  But  if  it  is  wearying  to  romance  readers,  how 
dismal  is  it  for  young  men  who  dream  of  love,  and  find  themselves 
reduced  to  exclaim, '  oh  how  I  love  her  1  how  beautiful  she  must  have 
been !' 


i»»  i 


The  following  may  seem  too  highly  charged;  but  as  we  paint 
the  French  character  in  tints  where  the  frivolous  is  too  pre- 
valent, they  on  the  other  side  may  give  us  a  more  earnest  and 
decided  character  than  we  strictly  deserve. 

(Dec  15,  1836) — '<  In  general  the  most  trifling  actions  of  an  English 
woman  are  the  result  of  a  filed  determination.  They  know  nothing 
of  the  impulses,  the  nonchalance,  or  the  vivacity  of  a  French  woman. 
They  never  do  one  thing  rather  than  another  through  indifference  ; 
everything  is  the  result  of  a  decision,  even  their  manner  of  walking, 
conversing,  loving,  or  praying.  They  do  not  desire  a  thing,  they 
will  it.  They  don't  walk  ;  they  march,  because  they  have  fiied  on 
marching  ;  they  go  straight — to  nothing ;  they  set  out  to  proceed,  no 
where  in  particular.  No  matter :  they  have  decided ;  they  will 
arrive  at  some  place  or  other,  and  their  very  mode  of  walking  seems 
to  sav,  I  will  certainly  go  no  place  else.  They  possess  interior  laws 
which  rule  their  conduct ;  they  have  an  interior  judge  which  promptly 
decides  everything  without  appeal.  With  them  everything  is  pre- 
determined; everything  is  the  natural  consequence  of  a  previous 
Arrangement,  an  effort,  a  preparation  as  it  were  for  a  journey ;  they 
embark  for  every  object.  This  is  perhaps  the  consequence  of  their 
occupving  an  isle  out  of  which  they  cannot  stray  by  chance  or  in- 
attention ;  which  they  cannot  quit  without  a  certain  degree  of  reso- 
lution. This  resolute  spirit,  which  is  so  devoid  of  grace  when  applied 
to  the  light  and  indifferent  concerns  of  life,  is  of  great  efficacy  when 
directed  to  matters  of  importance. 

These  observations  are  made  apropos  to  a  certain  managing 
Mm€.  de  FlaAauli,  with  whom  we  were  made  acquainted  for  tho 
first  time. 

(Jan,  6,  1B38) — "Among  the  number  of  fetes,  we  must  not  forget  a 
very  fine  and  original  one  given  some  days  since  to  all  the  female 
models  of  Paris  m  the  atelier  of  one  of  our  most  celebrated  painters. 
The  women  invited  were  all  beautiful,  but  their  general  style  of  dress 
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was  not  sQch  as  might  natural Ij  b«  looked  for.  All  (with  verj  ieir 
excepdona)  wore  gowns  fiituig  close  to  the  nedi,  and  ver^  loog  id  the 
sleere.  Did  this  arise  from  calcuktion  or  n^odesty  ?  or  wvre  thej 
UD willing  to  give  a  gratuitous  sUtiog,  and  fare  off  like  the  Waevoleut 
giant  who  amused  m  so  much  a  few  years  ago  ?  We  went  one  day 
to  visit  a  cabinet  of  cwriosities.  The  Savant  who  owaed  it»  Kved  oo 
the  first  floor,  right  band*  but  we  mistook  and  rang  the  bell  on  the 
left.  A  man  of  formidaUe  size  opened  the  door.  '  Are  these,  Mr. 
So>afod-so*s  rooms  ?*  we  enquired.  <  He  livefr  opposite/  said  he ;  *  thus 
is  the  exhibition  room  of  the  <  Giant  of  the  North.'  '  Beg  your  par* 
don,  sir/  said  a  wag  af  our  party  ; '  are  you  not  the  Oiaat  of  the 
North  yourself?*  <  Yes*  Monsieur,  I  am  the  person ;  and  if  you  please 
to  enter,  you  may  see  for  two  franca' — '  I  will  see  the  giant,  whom  I 
hftve  the  pleasure  of  seeing  here  for  nothing.  I  am  much  obliged^, 
air;  but  hsten  to  the  counsel  of  a  friend*  If  you  wish  that  curious 
people  should  pay  two  francs  for  a  sight,  it  is  scarcely  prudent  on 
your  part  to  open  the  door  in  person.'  *  You  are  quite  right,  8ir«  I 
am  sure/  said  the  giant :  '  it  certainly  might  do  me  an  injury.  I  never 
thought  of  it  before." ' 

After  a  paper  in  which  praise  was  nnsparingl?  administered 
to  several  individuals,  Delphine  utters  her  peculiar  theory  on 
the  subject  of  praise  and  blame  :  it  may  be  easily  seeu  that 
the  paradox  had  great  attraction  for  her. 

*'  Here  is  a-  feuilleton  which  will  make  many  enemies  for  us  ;  muck 
more  than-  the  last,  which  waa  somewhat  satirical.  An  epigranr 
annoys  no  one  but  the  person  at  whem  it  is  launched*  It  diverts  hia 
friends  who  know  better  than  any  eiiey  his  defects  and  whims, 
and  it  gfves  joy  to  all  hia  enemies.  Am  eulogium  on  the  contrary, 
has  fewer  chances ;  it  sometimes  o£fends  the  eulogised  party,  it  dis- 
pleases his  envious  friendsi  and  irritates  his  enemies.  Praise  well 
merited  and  administered  is  nearer  fcMrgivea.  We  have  never  forgot^ 
ten  the  saying  of  an  eld  courtilsr— *  I  am  now  seventy-eight ;  and 
have  arrived  at  that  advanced  age  without  ever  having  made  a  siugle 
enemy.'  '  You  have  never  been  successful  then^'  *  On  the  contrary 
I  have  been  very  suoeessful.'  'Probably  no  one  has  loved  you?' 
^  I  have  been  sincerely  loved.'  '  Well  thea  what  is  your  receipt  ?'  *  I 
havet  never  pronounced  an  eulogium  on  any  one.' " 

Mme.  de  Girardin  has  forgotten  to  take  into  account  the 
•ctif  e  measures  occasionally  taken  by  the  subject  of  the  epig^amt 
for  the  injury  of  his  assailant^  «id  what  small  benefit  he  receivea 
from  the  enjoyers  of  the  ill-natured  joke. 
'  Id  sparing  some  space  fo<r  tte  following  paasa^  on  Wilhem's 
inode  of  teaching  musie,  wi?  beg  to  confess  that  we  would  ra^er 
listen  to  the  cawing  of  rooks^  the.rumbling  of  carts  along  the 
streets^  or  the  wuluntarics  perforjned  by  cats  on  the  roofs,  of 
back  houses  on  summer  nighty  tii»R  be  obliged  to  lend  ear  to 
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the  estaUisbed  pieces  which  used  before  now  to  be  ground  out 
bj  the  orchestra^  T.  R.  D.,  when  there  happened  to  be  a 
''delay  of  the  House,"  and  when,  instead  of  killing  time  as 
directed,  the  wearied  performers  mistook  the  victimi  and  flayed 
the  eara  of  the  audience  instead. 

March  3,  1880,) — '*  Stranffe  countrj  I  this  of  ours,  where  the  evil 
principle  is  ali-powerlulf  ana  the  good  languishes  unvalued  ;  where 
▼enomous  plants  come  to  perfection  in  a  day,  and  where  salutary  ones 
take  jears  before  they  flower  ;  where  the  lie  is  provided  with  wings* 
and  the  truth  crawls  on  in  silence  ;  where  calumny  blows  its  breath 
through  twenty  trumpets,  aad  deserved  praise  finds  no  echo.  *  * 
Strange  country!  where  if  an  absurd  melo-drama  is  represented  at  the 
OaUe,  the  Ambtgn-Comique^  or  the  Parte  Scant  Mariint  twenty 
feuilietons  vie  in  giving  a  critical  account  of  its  performance  ;  but 
let  an  instructive  work,  the  fruit  of  long  studies,  be  issued  by  a 
publisher,  who  is  not  at  the  same  time  a  charlatan,  and  not  a  journal 
%ttf  speaK  of  it.  Let  a  too  confiding  Englishman  have  his  pocket 
picked  of  his  handkerchief  or  his  watch,  coming  out  of  the  theatre ; 
all  the  journals  in  Paris  will  resound  with  the  signal  event  next  day, 
and  the  remarkable  fact  will  be  repeated  in  all  the  provincial  gazettes. 
But  let  a  useful  institution  be  founded,  and  a  really  interesting  meet^ 
ing  be  held,  all  ^ill  preserve  the  most  perfect  silence.  Oiirselves, 
.ever  on  the  look  out  for  the  developement  of  noble  designs,  have  had 
little  idea  of  one  of  the  most  admirable  institutions  of  our  epoch.  *  ^ 
We  speak  of  the  popular  concerts  given  by  Wilhem  at  the  Sorbonne. 
We  wonder  much  that  our  great  composers  have  not  availed  thenv- 
selves  of  these  new  treasures  of  harmony — A  chorus  of  four  hundred 
artificers  and  labourers^  of  all  ages  from  six  to  fifty.  Endeavour  to 
Comprehend  the  eflfect  of  these  combined  voices,  infantine,  adolescent, 
brilliant,  icnd  young,  of  voices  strong  and  grave,  rival  voices,  which, 
by  a  minted  of  combination,  form  one  only  voice.  Four  hundred 
persons  in  ftoe  who  snng  in  unison,  and  with  a  precision,  an  intelli- 
gence, add  a  musical  taste  which  you  will  not  find  in  the  chorus  of 
any  theatre.  We  have  heard  n(ore  than  once  the  beautiful  prayer  in 
the  Mtutte  de  Portict  at  the  opera,  where  no  doubt  it  is  very  well 
executed ;  but  it  is  nothing  in  comparison  wTth  a  similar  prayer^ 
ehaunted  by  our  four  hundred  working  people.  We  have  heard  inGer- 
many  the  much  be«praised  choruses,  and  at  Bome,the  Miserere  of  the 
Sistme  Chapel ;  and  we  declare  that  the  vivid  and  profound  impres- 
sion made  dn  ns  by  these  solemnities  has  been  surpassed  by  the  power- 
fnl  emotion  excited  at  the  last  concert  of  the  Sof^onne  by  the  cbaunt 
of  tbeffe  poor  working  people.  These  new  accords,  these  harmonious 
prayers,  wafted  ud  far  away  from  this  prosaic  world  ;  we  seemed  to 
hear  oelestial  ^mphoni«»,  the  fraternal  choirs  of  an^el»aRd  cherubim. 
But  the  angels  after  all  were  only  cabinet  makers^  journeymen  prin- 
ters, and  working  jewellers  ;  andamone  the  cherubim  we  discovered 
aa  odd  Negro  with  puffed-out  cheeks,  beating  the  measure  with  his 
•bony  fingers.  The  seri^io  vision  vanished,  but  admiration  of  real 
philanthropy  remained  with  us  entire;  and  frivolous  obeerver 
though  we  be,  we  made  the  following  reflections.     While  the  '  Ftr- 
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tuuuB  friends  of  the  people*  preach  revolt,  sloth,  and  pride>  in  the  naiii« 
of  liberty,  the  '  infamous  oppressors  of  the  people*  render  it  a  moral 
people  bj  religion  and  the  arts,  and  confer  on  it  the  only  real  inde- 
pendence of  the  honest  man,  that  which  he  acquires  by  labor.  While 
the  '  friends  of  the  people*  summon  it  to  the  public  assemblies,  or 
seduce  it  into  taverns  to  entertain  it  about  its  sovereignty,  its  '  tn* 
famous  oppressors*  open  for  it,  churches,  hospitals,  workshops,  and 
schools,  to  teach  it  the  greatness  and  goodness  of  God,  and  the 
wonders  of  civilization.  Its  friends  teach  it  'to  vote  and  to  govern^ 
its  oppressors  first  of  all,  teach  it  to  read  and  write.  Ah,  may  this 
double  system  of  instruction  soon  teach  it  to  hold  at  their  real  value 
the  an\bitious  tenderness  of  its  pretended  friends^  the  paternal 
authority  of  its  pretended  oppressors.'** 

The  following  simple  accoant  of  a  robbery  may  not  seem 
worth  relating ;  but  as  it  is  rather  oat  of  the  regular  line  of 
the  doiDgs  of  housebreakers,  it  may  present  something  novel 
to  the  admirers  of  Oliver  Twisty  Jack  Sheppard^  and  Bobert 
Macaire  in  England^'^ 

'  ( Dec.  29.  1836)  •  •  •  •«  This  young  gentleman  left  home 
at  half-past  four  to  pay  a  visit  or  two.  Simple  was  his  dress  ;  it  was 
Sunday,  and  your  man  of  fashion  dreads  above  all,  to  appear  on  that 
day  as  if  he  had  got  on  his  Sunday  clothes.  Besides,  our  young 
fashionable  was  to  dine  with  a  relative,  and  no  one  beautifies  himself 
when  he  expects  to  meet  only  his  cousins.  Before  presenting  himself 
at  his  aunt's,  Bue-du-Fauborg  St.  Honor^,  he  looked  in  on  the 
Duchess*  *  and  there  learned  to  hts  great  dismay,  that  the  dinner  was 
to  be  superb,  nearly  diplomatic,  followed  by  a  grand  concert.  The 
aunt  had  neglected  to  apprise  her  nephew.  '  Oh  my  hard  fortune !' 
cried  the  Elegant,  lookmg  at  his  boots.  He  shortened  his  visits 
iod  betook  himself  back  in  all  haste.  But  he  is  on  foot ;  his  horses 
have  been  in  the  morning  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and  bis  coachman 
and  valet  have  got  leave  to  spend  the  evening  abroad.  Oh  horror ! 
the  valet  has  the  key,  and  every  thing  is  locked  up.  He  hurries,  he 
arrives  at  home,  he  breathes  again.  All  the  doors  are  open,  but  the 
presses  are  open  also :  they  are  as  empty  as  they  can  be.  He  looks 
round,  he  rushes  into  the  salon,  he  sees  on  the  table  a  parcel  badly 
tied,and  recognises  bis  favorite  waistcoat,  the  very  one  be  was  going 
to  put  on.  He  hastily  enters  bis  bed  chamber.  Oh,  death  and  fury ! 
a  robber  is  forcing  his  desk.  '  Infamous  thief,'  cries  he,  and  flings 
himself  on  the  villain,  seizes  him  by  the  throat,  and  is  on  the  point  of 
strangling  him.  But  the  thief  immediately — ^guess — '  seizes  a  poig> 
nard,  and  plunges  it  into  the  heart  of  his  adversary  \*    *  No.*     '  He 

*  Those  extracts  dated  Jan.  6.  1838,  and  March  2,  1839,  are  in« 
advertently  misplaced. 

t  The  adaptor  of  Robert  Macaire  is  not  much  accustomed  to  such 
society  as  thobe  to  whom  he  is  here  introduced.  The  similar  spirit 
of  parts  of  the  three  works  quoted  is  the  cause  of  the  anomaly. 
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flings  him  on  the  floor  and  takes  to  flight  !*  *  No.'  *  Well  what  does 
he  at  all?'  He  faints  away  in  the  arms  of  his  victim,  who  finds  him- 
self obliged  to  bestow  the  roost  tender  cares  on  him.  The  same 
victim  carries  the  malefactor  to  a  sofa,  and  searches  for  his  smelling 
bottle  to  bring  him  to  himself  again.  But  the  victim  cannot  find  his 
smelling  bottie>  beautiful  little  utensil,  as  beautiful  as  crystal  and 
refined  gold  can  render  it.  Happily  it  came  into  his  head  to  look  for 
it  in  the  pocket  of  his  despoiler,  and  there  indeed  it  was.  The  victim 
aids  the  malefacter  to  recover  his  senses  ;  but  scarcely  has  the  ruffian 
opened  his  eyes  than  he  beholds  his  crime  in  all  its  horror.  He  falls 
into  the  most  frightful  despair.  His  victim  comforts  and  consoles 
him.  'Ah  Monsieur,'  says  he,  sobbing.  *  it  is  the  first  thing  of  the 
kind  I  have  attempted.  What  a  frightful  thing  is  theft !  Catch  me 
at  it  again/  He  was  a  young  locksmith  whom  vicious  company  had 
nearly  corrupted.  So  our  gentleman  could  not  think  of  giving  him 
up  to  justice.  But  the  swoon  had  held  an  hour,  and  it  was  too  late 
to  dress  for  dinner.  So  he  came  and  joined  us  at  the  Cafe  de  Paris, 
and  related  this  adventure,  in  which,  as  in  most  romances  of  the  day, 
the  chief  interest  is  centered  in  the  rascal." 

Our  fair  writer  liad  a  sneaking  kindness  for  les  Anglais  et 
les  Anfflaues,  but  that  never  prevented  her  from  Joe-Millering 
them  at  times.  In  the  feuilleton  of  5th  January,  1837,  which 
she  devoted  to  new  yearns  gifts  and  anecdotes,  she  tells  a  snd 
story  of  a  brave  young  Scotch  girl,  Suzanna  by  name,  who 
was  insensible  to  frights  or  terrors.  8o  on  the  eve  of  her 
intended  marriage,  her  foohsh  bridesmaids  determined  they 
would  try  her  nerves.  They  borrowed  a  skeleton  from  a 
medical  student,  and  laid  it,  carefully  enveloped  in  a  night- 
shirt, in  poor  Suzannd^a  bed,  wishing  her,  "  Good  night, 
Suzanna :  good  night,  my  dear  ;  good  night/'  It  is  not  to 
the  taste  of  our  nerves  to  tell  a  horrible  story  in  detail,  but 
they  find  the  poor  bride  a  maniac  next  morning.  May  the 
mere  mention  of  this^  which  is  probably  a  real  fact,  extinguish 
a  taste  for  practical  jokes  in  some  stray  reader  or  another. 

*'The  English  excel  in  the  art  of  simplifying  things.  While  we 
lose  our  time  and  words  saying  to  every  one  '  Bonjour  i  Je  vous  Sou* 
haite  un9  honne  ann£e,  an  English  friend  of  ours  made  a  wonder  of 
brevity  and  neatness  out  of  the  formula.  He  went  about  saying  to 
every  one  he  met, '  Bonjour  de  Van*  an  abbreviation  as  happy  as  Dick 
and  Bill  for  Richard  and  Wiliiam, 

This  Englishman  recalls  to  our  minds  another  of  his  countrymen 
not  less  ingenious.  He  attended  a  representation  of  le  Comte  Qry, 
and  by  a  happy  chance  previously  unknown  in  the  fasti  of  his  country, 
he  succeeded  m  retaining  the  supper  air,  '  Oest  Charmant,  C*esi 
dhin.'  Yes :  he  caught  it  in  his  Britannic  ears,  and  retained  it,  and, 
into  the  bargain,  hummed  it  very  agreeably  between  his  Britanniq 
teeth.     Delighted  with  his  musical  acquisition,  he  was  a  little  mift- 
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trustful  of  hjfl  memory,  and  prudently  made  a  koot  on  bift  handker. 
chief.  *  Why  thU  knot  ?'  enquired  a  friend.  <  Tis  for  fear  I  should 
forget  this  charming  little  air«  which  I  have  acquired  with  so  much 
trouble'*  We  are  thoroughly  confident  of  this  man's  Mog  a  good 
husband  and  a  good  father.' 


urn 


Mme.  de  Girardin,  as  may  be  supposed,  did  not  dance, 
^olop,  we  should  have  said,  at  Musard's  wild  assemblies ;  so 
she  invested  her  d<mble-^ganger  in  male  attire,  bade  hiin  answer 
to  the  name  of  De  Launy,  and  sent  him  to  inspect  the  doings 
of  that  hall  of  frenzy. 

(Jan.  \\,  18570 — ** ^^  ^^  ^^®  quarter  of  central  Paris,  it  neither 
valses  nor  dances,  it  neither  leaps  nor  falls :  it  turns,  it  rolls,  it  tum- 
bles, it  rushes,  it  throws  itself  forward,  it  plunges  headlong,  it  twirls 
round,  it  charges  like  a  serried  file  of  soldiers,  *  it  envelopes  you  as  a 
whirlwind,  it  drags  you  down  with  it  like  an  avalanche,  it  sweeps 
vou  away  like  the  simoon.  Hell  is  unchained,  the  devils  are  out  on 
leave,  it  is  Charenton  (the  French  bedlam)  enjoying  a  holiday,  it  is 
the  Wandering  Jew  driven  on  his  everlasting  tour,  it  is  Mazeppa 
launched  on  his  wild  horse,  it  is  Leonora  carried  off  by  her  church* 
yard  lover  through  forests,  rooks,  and  deserts,  and  not  stopping  till 
she  comes  to  the  door  of  death.  It  is  a  phantasm,  it  is  a  fever-fit,  it 
is  the  nightmare,  it  is  the  eabai  ;  finally  it  is  the  terrible  pleasure 
which  is  called  the  galop  of  Musard.  The  masked  balls  of  the  Bue 
Saint  Honore  are  conducted  as  on  last  year.  Our  mourning  has 
prevented  us  from  seeing  them,  but  we  may  repeat  what  is  told  us. 
The  quadrille  of  the  Huguenots  has  a  wonderful  efiect ;  nothing  can 
be  more  fantastic.  The  lights  of  the  hall  become  dim,  and  a  ruddy 
glow  succeeds,  to  give  the  idea  of  a  conflagration  :  and  then  what  a 
strange  spectacle  is  presented  by  these  joyous  faces*  these  disguises  of 
all  colors  and  every  degree  of  gaiety,  seen  by  the  baleful  death -fires  I 
All  these  uproarious  phantoms,  demons  of  joy  and  folly,  separate  in 
oolumns,ru8h  forward  m  torrents ;  and  the  masses  turn,  rolI>  advance, 
press  and  push  each  other*  knock  against  each  other,  recoil,  return, 
pass,  repass,  still,  still,  still,  and  never  cease ;  and  the  tocsin  sounds, 
the  drum  beats,  and  the  orchestra  is  relentless.  It  quickens  the 
measure,  gives  no  time  for  breathing,  and  the  firing  and  slaying  in 
the  streets  is  perfectly  imitated.  They  hear  the  cries,  the  laments, 
the  laughter ;  it  is  civil  war  without  mistake ;  it  is  an  undoubted 
massacre ;  the  illusion  is  complete.  You  see  that  we  always  strain 
after  amusement  in  Paris.  Some  amuse  themselves  sadly,  others 
pompously,  others  without  affectation,  every  one  after  a  foshion  ;  but 
everyone  is  amused,  except  those  who  are  tired  of  striving  to  amuse 
themselves." 

Looking  back  on  our  youth  we  strive  to  recal  once  more  the 

*  It  is  probable  that  this  anecdote  as  applied  to  a  Paddy,  first  saw 
the  light  in  that  most  melancholy  collection,  Joe  Millers  jest  book. 
Not  having  read  a  page  in  it  for  a  score  of  years,  we  wiU  not  be 
positive. 
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hnpubes^  and  taste  for  acnu9einent  peculiar  to  that  period  of 
life,  and  to  fancy  what  would  be  our  sensations  looking  on 
such  a  spectacle.  But  we  cannot  imagine  any  other  eflt^t  it 
could  have,  than  giving  a  lively  idea  of  Hell.  The  performers 
listening  to  cries  of  agony,  and  pursuing  tlie  mad  measure  at 
the  same  time,  remitid  as  of  one  of  tlie  quaint  apologues  in 
I%e  Difference  between  Temporal  and  Eternal,  A  man  pursued 
by  a  fiery  dragon  through  an  Arabian  desert,  takes  refuge  in 
a  tree;  but  as  ne  is  beginning  to  rejoice  in  his  escape,  he  looks 
down,  and  beholds  a  black  and  white  rat*  gnawing  at  the  roots, 
which  are  already  half  cut  away.  He  next  beholds  the  pursuer 
taking  his  seat  in  the  shadow  of  the  tree,  and  practii^ing  the 
muscles  of  his  jaws  to  open  freely,  when  the  victim  is  about  to 
tumble.  He  is  very  much  dismayed  as  may  be  supposed,  and 
is  calculating  the  length  of  time  the  rats  will  require  to  finish 
their  awful  task,  when  he  chances  to  espy  some  drops  of  honey 
glistening  on  the  leaves  within  his  reach.  He  forgets  rats, 
time,  dragon,  and  all,  and  begins  to  taste  and  ei^oy  his  short- 
lived pleasure  with  the  greatest  relish. 

(^Jan.  26,  18370 — "Except  the  cholic  recently  imported  from 
London  there  is  no  news  worth  relating :  but  as  the  absence  of 
news  is  no  excuse  for  a  failure  in  conversation,  *when  none  come  to 
hand,  we  invent.  A  false  report  in  Paris  can  count  on  eight  days  of 
existence ;  not  indeed  a  satbfactory  or  general  one,  for  it  is  already 
dead  in  the  quarter  where  it  first  saw  life^  while  it  is  flourishing  in 
the  one  appointed  for  its  death.  But  it  is  never  thoroughly  ex- 
tinguished till  the  eighth  day,  and  there  is  no  manner  of  risk  in  giving 
birth  to  a  report  that  is  sure  of  eight  days  of  life.  This  year  we  are 
able  to  invent  nothing  but  deaths^  even  the  death  of  poor  Musard 
whom  they  liave  killed,  as  a  last  resource  to  keep  conversation  at 
par.  A  proof  of  the  immensity  of  our  city  is,  the  tremendous  exer- 
tions you  must  make  to  persuade  your  acquaintance  that  you  did  not 
die  at  all.  Some  are  so  obstinate  that  they  prefer  your  having  come 
to  life  again  after  a  fair  and  regular  departure  into  the  land  of 
shadows. 

"  Oh !  Paris  is  a  great  city  for  fertile  imaginations.  They  are  very 
badly  off  in  the  provinces  in  this  respect  y  tney  are  obliged  to  order 
tbeir  news  from  the  city,  along  with  their  caps,  ribbons,  and  fowling 
pieces.  Tou  may  say  Mr.  '  Such  a  One'  is  dead ;  in  live  minutes 
he  will  be  seen  promenading  in  the  market  place,  and  all  the  salt  is 
taken  out  of  the  joke.  •  «  •  You  do  not  sing  when  you 
have  no  voice  ;  why  then  need  you  talk  when  you  have  got  nothing 
to  say  ?     Ah  !  it  is  because  in  France  we  must  keep  up  conversation 

*  The  rats  represent  day  and  night,  the  regular  lapse  of  which  ek« 
baost  our  being;  the  dragon  is  of  course  the  devil. 
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at  anj  price.  A  cauaerie  that  languishes  is  a  punishment,  a  disgrace  to 
the  lady  of  the  house  ;  she  must  rouse  it  at  any  hazard  ;  in  such  a 
crisis  everything  is  lawful.  She  will  even  betray  her  own  secrets; 
and  if  she  has  none,  she  will  closeW  question  you  as  to  yours.  She 
will  invent  falsehoods  about  the  lady  who  was  leaving  the  .salon  when 
you  entered ;  but  then,  only  think  of  the  imminent  dansrer  of  the  talk 
coming  to  an  end  1  I  knew  a  lady  who  not  coiftent  with  her  domestic 
success,  felt  it  her  duty  to  keep  up  at  scandal  heat,  the  conversation 
through  the  city.  Her  daughter,  lately  a  bride,  gave  her  but  little 
assistance,  for  she  was  both  truthful  and  modest  One  day  after  a 
visit  in  which  she  had  not  opened  her  mouth,  she  was  scolded  by  her 
mamma  for  her  silence.  *  But  mamma,  I  have  nothing  to  say.'  <  No 
matter ;  invent  something.  Say  that  your  voiture  was  locked  by  an 
omnibus  ;  or  that  you  saw  some  one  arrested  in  the  street ;  that  two 
men  were  fighting,  that  a  superb  funeral  had  just  passed,  that  your 
shawl  was  stolen,  in  fact  anything  you  please  ;  but  talk  at  all  events, 
or  I  will  not  bring  you  out  with  me  affain.'  A  bride  of  sixteen  who 
is  not  in  love  with  her  husband,  and  is  scolded  by  her  mother,  is 
easily  made  cry  ;  so  she  cried  plentifully.  The  next  visit  they  paid, 
the  young  lady  was  in  trouble,  for  no  one  had  passed  out  as  they  en- 
tered, and  it  was  a  fine  sunshiny  day.  '  How  pale  you  are  I  ray  dear 
Valentine,*  said  the  Baroness*  ♦  •  •  •  Are  you  ill  ?' 
Mamma  cast  a  furious  look  on  the  unhappy  young  lady,  as  much- as 
to  say,  '  why  don't  you  speak,  yon  helpless  creature  ?'  The  poor 
child  began  to  recall  the  late  lesson,  and  stammered  out, '  no,  madam  ; 
but  I  was  very  much  frightened  just  now :  we  were  jammed  in  by  an 
omnibus.'  The  mother  triumphed ;  her  daughter  would  do  after  a 
few  lessons.  *  It  fastened  on  us,  just  as  we  were  Crossing  the  Pont 
des  ArtesJ'  'The  Font  des  ArtesT  said  the  Baroness.  <  She  means 
the  Pont  Louis  XIV*,  cried  mamma ;  and  she  detailed  with  supreme 
presence  of  mind  all  the  circumstances  of  the  incident. 

'*  The  Baroness  was  appeased,  and  the  conversation  continued. 
'  You  have  a  very  fine  shawl,  my  dear  Valentine.'  She  was  silent, 
but  at  a  terrible  side  glance  of  her  teacher,  she  received  inspiration. 
'  Oh !  I  lately  had  a  much  finer  one,  hut  they  stole  it  from  me.'  '  Stole 
it !'  cried  the  Baroness :  *  that  can't  be  allowed  ;  we  must  recover  it. 
The  Prefect  of  police  is  my  friend  ;  I  will  write  to  him  on  the  instant.' 
'  Oh  !  pray  madam,  do  not  take  the  trouble :  it  is  of  no  consequence.* 
<  No  consequence,  a  shawl  of  that  value  1'  *  Ob,  she  means  that  her 
husband  has  already  taken  all  the  steps  necessary ;'  the  conversation 
took  another  turn,  and  Valentine  fell  into  one  of  her  reveries. 
'Truly,'  said  the  mother,  'these  clubs  have  unsettled  society 
altogether:  no  witty  or  pleasant  conversation  now  at  all.  The  gentle- 
men spend  their  mornings,  playing  and  smoking,  and  their  evenings, 
drinking:  I  pity  the  young  wives  of  the  present  day,  their  lives  must 
be  very  unhappy.'  '  Ah  !'  said  the  Baroness,  *  I  do  not  think  Valen- 
tine is  of  your  opinion  :  she,  at  all  events  has  no  complaints  to  make 
against  the  clubs.'  Valentine  made  no  answer;  she  had  not  heard  a 
word.  '  Why  do  you  not  speak  ?'  said  her  mother.  '  Perhaps  she 
does  not  know  what  a  club  is.*  Feeling  herself  obliged  to  speak,  she 
answered,  *  oh,  yes,  madam ;  I  have  often  heard  of  the  jocieifs  club. 
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There  is  a  report  of  a  quarrel  that  took  place  there  yesterday,  that 
will  probably  have  a  disagreeable  termination.*  '  A  quarrel  arising 
from  play  ?'  [asked  the  Baroness  in  g^eat  anxiety.     'Yes  Madam/ 

'  Have  they  mentioned  the  names  of  the  players  ?'     '  M.  de  H 

I  believe.'    A  furious  look  from  the  mamma,  but  misinterpreted  by 

the  poor  novice.     '  Oh  I  ves  indeed.  Madam  ;  M.  de  H was  one 

of  the  gentleman.'  *  Oh  heavens !'  cried  the  Baroness, '  is  it  so  ?'  and 
rushing  towards  the  fire-place  to  seize  the  bell  cord,  she  fainted 
outright. 

'*  Valentine  understood  nothing  of  this.  She  had  named  M.  de 
H  knowing  him  to  be  the  hero  of  the  club,  not  suspecting  him 

to  be  the  Baroness's  hero  aho.  She  had  not  heard  from  him  for  two 
days,  but  attributed  his  absence  to  a  lover's  quarrel  that  had  taken 
place.  She  was  now  in  a  pitiable  state,  and  the  visitors  soon  with- 
drew. 

«<  'Truly,'  said  the  mother  to  the  culprit, '  you  are  a  downright  fool, 
to  go  name  M.  de  H  to  the  Baroness.'    *  But,  mamma,  how 

could  I  have  guessed  ?'  *  Don't  speak  ;  people  in  the  world  should 
know  everythmg,  and  to  say  that  you  did  not  care  about  the  loss  of 
the  shawl.*  *  She  said  she  was  going  to  write  to  the  prefect.'  *  You 
little  stupid^  it  was  only  a  piece  of  politeness.  And  then  the  Pont  des 
AtUb  where  voitnres  never  pass  ;  it  is  absurd.'  '  You  see,  mamma/ 
said  the  poor  child,  '  that  it  is  better  for  me  not  to  say  anything.' 
'  That's  the  very  thing  1  wish  you  to  do.' 

**  And  that's  the  verv  advice  we  wish  to  rive  to  all  spreaders  of 
false  reports,  and  to  those  who  kill  their  friends,  calumniate  their 
enemies,  and  disturb  their  loves,  to  keep  conversation  alive.  To 
these  we  say, '  better  hold  your  tongues.'  The  English,  the  genuine 
English,  at  all  events,  visit  each  other  for  the  pleasure  of  being 
•together.  They  do  not  consider  themselves  under  the  necessity  of 
blabbing  for  an  hour  to  convince  you  of  their  presence.  The 
Spaniards  smoke,  and  are  silent.  The  Germans  meet  in  order  to  in- 
dulge in  reverie.  The  Orientals  find  their  chief  happiness  in  unin- 
terrupted silence.  They  do  not  open  their  mouths  even  to  give  an 
order.  However,  we  find  we  are  talking  of  nothings,  because  we  have 
nothing  else  very  particular  to  talk  about.  So  let  our  ideas  benefit 
our  readers  even  though  it  be  at  our  own  expense." 

Theodore  Hook,  tells  in  one  of  his  'Sajingsand  Doings/  of 
En?li{»li  ladies  who  scarcely  ate  anjtiiing  in  company,  but  in- 
demnified themselves  in  the  privacy  of  their  own  apartments ; 
N.  P.  Willis  tells  tales  on  a  sentimental  young  German  lady, 
of  most  refined  and  ethereal  (literary)  taste,  how  when  safe  from 
observation  she  fell  on  chopsi,  beer,  saurcraut,  and  other  rough 
comestibles  like  any  bricklayer ;  Mme.  de  Girardin  gives  us  to 
understand  that  fine  Parisian  belles  are  either  too  hungry  or 
too  sincere  to  pra?tis  such  deception.  Her  paper  on  the  sub- 
ject appeared  8lh  March,  lb57,  and  we  It^arn  from  it  that 
Parisian  fashionables  were  not   much  devoted  even  at  that 
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LeDten  time  to  eict;«8ive  mortiiicatioB  of  tiie  flesh.  We  are 
not  much  Rurprised,  for  even  in  this  city  of  ours,  n  feu) 
philosophical  Calhotics  (for  health's  sake  of  course)  are  obliged 
to  eat  meat  on  Fridays ;  and  if  the  full  truth  was  known,  envy 
their  Protestant  fellow  citizens  their  peculiar  privileges  in  the 
matters  of  fast  and  abstinence. 

•«  The  lent  is  particularly  brilliant ;  it  rivals  the  carnival,  frifffat- 
fnl  to  ny.  They  daace  with  the  ardor  they  should  devote  to  their 
prayera,  and  they  certainly  do  not  fa&t.  If  yoa  were  to  behold  our 
elegant  young  nymphs  at  hall  suppers^  you  would  have  little  faith  in 
their  pious  privations.  Neither  could  you  comprehend  how  meagre 
our  young  ladies  contrive  to  be.  Really  when  you  have  assisted  at 
one  of  these  suppers,  and  seen  these  sylph-like  beauties  at  work, 
when  your  eye  has  weighed  and  measured  all  tbev  have  swallowed 
in  ham,  pies,  fowl,  wild  and  tame,  and  cakes  of  all  denominations, 
you  have  full  right  to  insist  on  their  arms  being  plumper,  and  their 
scapula  less  developed.  Poor  sylphs !  they  must  have  much  bitter 
grief  to  devour  at  home,  to  counteract  the  good  results  of  these  rich 
repasts.  A  man  of  wit  has  said,  <  that  women  are  not  aware  of  the 
injury  they  do  themselves  by  eating;*  and  he  was  right.  Nothing 
can  be  more  disenchanting,  than  to  see  a  beautiful  and  richly  dressed 
woman  seriously  employed  at  table.  Appetite  is  not  allowable  to  a 
lady,  except  on  a  journey.  At  entertainments  they  may  take  an  ice, 
a  fruit,  or  a  bit  of  tempting  confectionary ;  but  feminine  beauty 
should  have  association  with  nothing  more  earthly  than  perfumes, 
fruits,  and  flowers. 

*' April  12,  1837.  The  ball  given  for  the  relief  of  the  indigent 
English  has  been  thoroughly  successful.  Oh  !  how  we  love  a  cos- 
tume ball  1  Beautiful  women  are  there  still  more  beautiful  under  a 
new  aspect,  and  the  ugly,  whom  a  brilliant  imagination  has  enticed 
thither,  have  their  value  as  foils.  The  English  ladies  are  wonder- 
fully original  in  their  style  of  dress.  If  we  admire  the  British 
beauties  with  bitterness  and  envy,  we  hail  with  delight  the  fantastio- 
ally  attired  beauties  of  another  sort,  which  it  pleases  Perfide  Albhn 
to  send  us ;  and  we  say  to  her  double  glorv,  that  if  the  modem 
Venus,  that  is.  Beauty  herself,  has  arisen  irom  the  clear  British 
Channel,  the  other  eoddess,  whom  it  is  not  ours  to  name,  has  scramb- 
led up  from  a  muddy  pool  of  the  Thames.  In  fact,  we  recognise  in 
our  neighbours  beyond  sea,  the  double  supremacy  of  furnishing  us, 
women  the  most  beautiful,  and  women  the  most  remarkable  for  the 
opposite  quality.  The  English  never  do  things  by  halves  ;  they  are 
handsome  to  perfection,  or  they  push  ugliness  to  aeformity,  and  then 
they  cease  to  oe  women.  They  are  fossil  beings  unknown  at  the 
creation,  whose  species  infinitely  varied,  admit  of  no  classification. 
One  resembles  an  aged  fowl,  another  a  superannuated  steed,  this  a 
young  donkey,  many  resemble  dromedaries,  and  some  the  hirsute 
bison.  Quietly  seated  in  a  salon,  and  appropriately  dressed,  they 
are  honestly  ill-favored,  and  no  one  thinks  more  about  it ;  but  in  a 
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costiime  ball  when  these  strange  figures  are  dressed,  end  bedizened, 
in  brifrk  spirits,  hig4ily  rouged,  with  shapes  and  motions  in  high  re- 
lief, and  their  peculiar  graces  striking  so  strongly  on'  the  senses, 
they  produoe  a  tremendous  effect.  If  you  had  seen  the  other  even* 
ing,  these  fantastic  personages  wandering  about  in  the  Salle  Ventadaur 
with  seren  or  eight  feathers  on  each  head,  blue,  red,  and  black, 
peacooks'  feathers,  cocks'  feathers,  feathers  of  every  kind — if  you 
had  witnessed  the  pride  and  self-eonfidence  of  those  phantoms,  and 
the  self-satisfied  looks  throws  on  the  mirrors  as  they  passed,  and 
the  hand  adjusting  some  enohanting  neglect  in  the  dress,  and  the 
ringlet  careMly  drawn  over  the  nose,  which  it  obstinately  refused 
to  protect,  and  the  yellow  or  copper-colored  slipper  bordered  with 
red  or  blue,  advanced  or  retired  with  so  much  grace,  and  the  thou- 
sand little  ornaments,  all  surprised  at  their  uneipeeted  meeting,  you 
would  say  *  a  hal  eostumi  is  very  amusing  indeed/  Ah  !  if  ever  any 
one  asks  you  to  visit  such  an  assemblage  for  a  louis,  hand  it  out  at 
once ;  you  could  not  turn  your  money  to  better  account." 

The  Princesa  Helena  (Ducheaa  of  Orleans)  arrived  in 
Paris  early  in  June,  1837.  Contrast  the  animation  and  excite- 
ment of  her  reception  with  after  events — the  violent  death  of 
her  husband,  the  reverses  of  1848,  and  the  subsequent  exile 
of  herself  and  her  adopted  family.  Fonder  the  subject  welt^ 
and  it  will  be  equivalent  to  the  careful  reading  of  a  chapter  in 
"  Tkink  wM  onH." 

June  T,  1837.  ''The  garden  of  the  Tuilleries  was  splendidly 
beautiful  last  Sunday :  it  was  beautified  by  the  sky,  the  king,  by  the 
people*  and  by  the  season.  What  a  spectacle  at  once  smiling  and  ma- 
jestic I  O  people  of  the  province,  who  have  not  seen  the  picture. 
So  hang  yourselves  at  once,  you  will  not  see  it  again,  the  canvas  is 
estroyed.  Figure  to  yourselves  what  no  Parisian  ever  saw  before 
on  the  same  day — the  sky,  blue — the  trees,  verdant — the  people, 
clean,  a  crowd  joyous  and  well  dressed,  enjoying  the  perfume  of 
the  lilacs  in  flower*  HaTe  you  ever  seen  all  these  together  ?  la 
Paris  when  the  sky  is  blue,  the  trees  are  ash^colored— devoured  by 
the  dust.  The  trees  are  never  ereen  but  after  rain,  and  then  the 
people  are  wet  and  splashed  with  mud. 

"  See  how  beautiful  the  prospect  is  from  this  spot ! — The  great 
avenue  of  the  garden,  on  the  right  three  ranks  of  the  ^iational 
Guards,  on  the  left  the  same  number  of  the  troops  of  the  line, 
behind  them  the  crowd,  a  crowd  elegant  and  resplendent  in  all  the 
hues  of  the  rainbow^  and  before  us  a  pond  with  its  jet  d'eau  glitter- 
ing in  the  sun.  Behind  this  you  see  the  obelisk,  and  beyond  that 
again,  the  triumphal  arch  :  then  for  a  frame  to  the  picture,  the  two 
terraces  covered  with  people,  and  the  large  trees  meeting  the  eye  in 
every  direction.  Look  down  and  admire  these  parterres,  these 
countless  tufts  of  lilac  all  in  flower  the  same  day.  What  perfume ! 
what  a  lovely  day  1  But  hist !  here's  a  courier — the  cortege  is  com- 
ing.   A  postillion  gallops  on,  covered  with  dust ;  shortly  after,  a 
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poodle  at  full  gallop— -laughter  and  lengthened  hilarity.  At  a  short 
interval  hies  on  a  pug  dog  in  extreme  trouble  :  he  has  strayed,  or  ia 
perhaps  for  ever  lost ; — prolonged  amusement.  These  avant-couriers 
infused  patience  into  the  crowd.  A  needle- woman  in  mob 
cap  gave  a  push  to  an  elegantly  dressed  old  lady.  *  Let  me  see  the 
princess ;  you  will  have  opportunity  enough  to  see  her  at  court,  you 
ladies.'  The  lady  looked  down  distainfully  on  the  woman,  and  said 
to  her  daughter,  *  little  the  good  woman  knows  that  she  is  more 
likely  to  go  to  court  than  we.'  *  Without  doubt,'  said  the  young 
heiress,  <  let  her  marry  a  grocer  and  she  is  certain  of  becoming  a 
great  lady.'  We  guessed  by  this  dialogue  that  some  l^itimists  had 
come  to  see  the  procession. 

**  At  length  this  princess,  about  whom  we  have  talked  so  much  for 
two  months,  is  with  us.        *        ^    Her  arrival  in  France  has  been 
the  very  reverse  of  an  illusion.     At  a  distance  an  error  looks  well, 
but   as   we   approach   the  charm   vanishes;  here  it  was  different. 
While  the  princess  was  at  home,  every  one  said,  'she  is  frightful,  she 
is  thin,  she  is  without  grace,  she  has  nasty  red  hair,  a  big  German 
foot,  a  bony  hand  ;  her  eyes  are  small,  her  mouth  large,  she  is  as  ugly 
as  Mme  This  or  Mile.  That ;  and  they  mentioned  two  of  the  most  dis- 
agreeable women  in  Paris.     The  princess  set  out,  and  after  a  day  or 
two,  they  commenced  to  speak  more  favorably,    '  Her  hair  was  not 
exactly  red,  it  was  fair  with  a  tinge  of  that  color  through  it.     She 
was  ugly,  but  it  was  ugliness  not  destitute  of  distinction.'    She  arrived 
at  the  frontier ;  *  there  was  not  the  slightest  approach  to  foxiness  in  her 
hair  now,  it  was  a  clear  chestnut  hue ;  her  foot  was  small,  for  a  Ger- 
man foot  to  wit,—'  she  was  not  ugly.'    She  got  as  far  as  Metz :  *  her 
Sysiognomy  is  more  gracious ;  her  appearance  is  really  noble.'     At 
elun,  <  she  would  mjike  a  delightful  picture ;  she  has  a  charming  foot, 
a  lovely  hand.'  At  Fountainbleau,  '  on  my  word  she  is  a  most  agree- 
able looking  lady.'    Finally  at  Paris  *  she  is  a  beautiful  woman  ;*  and 
if  the  journey  held  for  two  leagues  more,  she  would  be  the  most 
beautiful  woman  in  the  world.     See  how  we  have  been  deceived. 
The  princess  is  not  a  decidedly  beautiful  woman,  but  she  is  a  pretty 
Parisienne  in  all  the  rigor  of   the  expression,  a  woman  such  as  we 
readily  love,  we  who  look  for  beauty  in  a  gracious  expression  of  the 
face,  and  in  a  shape  defined  by  graceful  lines. 

**  Welcome,  Madam,  to  our  country,  to  our  hospitable  land!  For 
two  months  our  knights  have  proclaimed  with  loud  voice,  that  you 
were  a  prodigy  of  ugliness :  pardon  them  we  pray ;  it  was  a  lie.  Our 
deputies  have  chaffered  about  your  income  as  if  they  were  hiring  a 
cook : — this  is  the  result  of  liberal  ideas.  Our  journals  have  abused 
you  in  epigrams  without  salt  or  point : — ^it  is  party  spirit,  it  is  French 
spirit ;  pardon  them  also. 

"  You  saw  that  evening,  your  new  family  filled  with  joy  ;  and  in. 
deed  not  without  reason.  Your  father-in-law,  the  king,  passed 
through  a  crowd  that  day,  the  first  time  for  two  years,  without  hear- 
ing a  shot.  It  was  wonderful,  himself  was  astonished.  Not  a  cloud 
in  the  sky,  not  an  assassin  on  the  earth  1  All  this  was  owing  to  your 
fair  presence  ;  but  how  sad  the  life  of  which  such  as  these  are  the 
happy  days !     You  are  a  courageous  woman,  for  you  come  to  find  in 
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France  the  disenchantment  of  all  your  ideas.  A  daughter  of  Germany, 
you  believe  in  royalty ;  and  with  us,  royalty  is  no*  more.     Romantic 

girl,  vou  trust  in  the  respect  inspired  hy  woman's  dignity ;  woman 
ere  has  lost  her  prestige,  her  weakness  is  no  longer  a  thing  to  be 
respected  ;  she  is  msulted  as  if  she  could  avenge  hei*self.  You,  the 
pupil  of  the  Teutonic  Homer,  nourished  by  him  on  the  ambrosia  of 
poetic  fiction,  you  believe  in  poetry,  and  we  have  none.  Ask  the 
echos  of  the  palace,  they  will  tell  you  that  French  words  do  not 
rhyme.  Ask  your  august  parents  what  has  become  of  our  great 
poets :  speak  of  Chateaubriand,  they  will  tell  you  he  is  a  legitimist, 
their  most  redoubtable  enemy.  Mention  Lamartine,  they  will  tell  you 
he  is  a  deputy  who  sometimes  votes  for  them ;  introduceV ictor  Hugo, 
they  don't  know  him  at  all.  To  do  justice  to  our  modern  royalty,  it  is 
worthy  of  the  poesy  of  the  land ;  it  is  prose  with  a  crown.  The 
reign  of  the  '  tnree  colors'  admits  none  of  the  arts  except  paintinsr ; 
and  Racine,  if  now  living,  would  be  obliged  to  daub  some  emblem, 
and  smuggle  in  his  verses  in  the  disguise  of  a  motto,  in  order  to  get 
them  laid  at  the  foot  of  the  throne  of  July.  Poor  young  bride  1  bid 
adieu  to  your  dreams  of  grandeur  and  poetry.  There  are  no  poets 
here :  you  will  neither  be  flattered  nor  sung.  You  will  be  in  our 
court  no  more  a  great  lady,  than  the  most  humble  woman  of  the  land. 
Like  her,  however,  you  will  enjoy  a  happiness  unknown  to  princesses 
sacrificed  to  ambition  ;*you  will  love  and  be  loved.  Be  consoled; 
with  love  you  will  recover  poesie  and  royalty." 

WIicu  we  hear  splenetic  grumblers  exclaim  against  the  cli- 
mate in  Loudon,  Dublin,  and  Edinburgh,  and  make  odious 
comparisons  with  reference  to  Paris,  or  when  the  want  of 
gallantry  and  chivalric  spirit  among  our  joung  gentrj  is  be- 
wailed, we  will  refer  them  to  the  foregoing  extract. 

Franklin  speaks  feelingly  of  the  miseries  of  a  washing  day : 
the  day  on  which  they  take  up  the  carpets,  and  wax  the  floora 
is  an  equal  horror  to  those  Parisians  not  actively  employed  ia 
the  operation. 

(■/icfitf  29.  18570 — "  Happv  the  man  who  on  this  day  can  go  to  the 
country,  or  at  least,  dine  and  pass  the  evening  with  a  friend ;  but 
miserable  the  wretch  whom  imperious  necessity  keeps  at  home,  while 
they  are  upsetting  and  removing.  Not  a  room  is  habitable :  one  is 
without  a  single  article  of  furniture ;  in  another  all  the  moveables  are 
piled  one  on  another :  the  chairs  are  on  the  tables ;  the  sofa  cushions 
are  on  the  chairs ;  the  presses  are  condemned  by  all  the  things  piled 
up  against  them.  The  poor  victim  asks  for  his  breakfast.  <  Ah,  sir  1 
the  glasses  and  knives  are  in  the  press  ;'  and  the  victim  breakfasts 
without  a  knife.  A  shop  keeper  presents  his  little  bill  for  sixty  francs. 
It  is  nothing :  he  will  not  give  the  man  the  trouble  of  calling  again. 
He  steps  into  his  bed  chamber ;  finds  not  his  secretaire ;  w^ks  into 
the  drawing  room;  no  furniture  but  plenty  oifrottoyeri^  at  work ;  finds 

*  Provided  with  a  kind  of  sweeping  brush  charged  with  bees'  wax, 
your  frottoyer  applies  his  foot  thereto  as  a  digger  to  his  spade,  and 
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his  way  through  many  Hnpedrmenrts  to  the  dining  room ;  and  descried 
the  articfe  required  at  thie  lower  end  of  the  apartment  hehind  the 
piano.  He  displaces  a  mountain  of  chairs,  he  removeer  a  heavy  sofa, 
ne  manoBUTres  with  nnich  address,  and  at  last  attains  his  ohject«  H6 
applies  the  key,  the  holt  shoots  hack,  hot  the  piano  prevents  the  lid 
from  openme  beyond  an  inch  or  bo.  There  is  a  sofa  befbre  the  prano» 
and  a  huge  diran  before  the  8ofa,«nd  the  bill-bearer  goes  without  settle* 
ment :  no  one  breakfasts,  nor  pays  his  bills  the  &j  the  carpets  are 
taken  up. 

*<  Just  at  this  moment  our  unfortunate  receives  a  note  from  th« 
charming  widow  to  whom  be  is  paying  his  addresses,  containing  an 
invitation  to  dinner.  Quick,  quick  1  a  lovine,  grateful  reply  must 
be  dispatched  forthwith.  He  rushes  to  a  table  :  alas  I  it  is  only  a 
card  table.  •  Frangois,  where  is  my  writing  desk  V  *  There,  sir, 
behind  the  armoire.'  But  the  press  is  of  fiuhl,  and  heavy  into  the 
bargain,  and  it  would  not  be  wise  to  risk  injuring^  it  r  besides  it  is 
masked  by  a  commode.  *  Give  me  mj  writing  case  at  least.'  *  Sir, 
1  am  just  after  cleaning  out  the  ink-stand,  it  was  so  clogged.*  *  Oh, 
patience  !  what  shall  I  do  ?  I  must  return  a  verbal  answer.  Sajr 
that  I  shall  have  the  honor — that  I  ask  a  thousand  pardons  of  Mme. 
B.  for  not  returning  a  written  answer ;  but  they  are  lifting  the  car- 
pets, and  I  have  not  even  a  table  to  write  at.'  Francois,  not  com- 
^rehenttiug  the  bt;gtnnitig  of  the  message,  giVes  a  free  translation  to 
Mrae.  B's  servant,  *  Monsieur  asks  a  thousand  pardons  from 
Madame  ;  if  he  has  not  sent  a  note,  it  is  because  we  are  takinc^  up  our 
carpets  ;'  adding  from  himself,  '  I  have  not  seen  such  dust  for  three 
years  that  I've  been  with  Monsieur.'  *  Well !'  said  Mme,  R.  to  her 
servant  eagerlv.  '  M.*  *  *  presents  his  excuses  to  Madame : 
be  can*t  have  the  honor,  for  he  Ia  taking  up  hw  catrpets.'  *  Did  yon 
receive  this  message  from  himself?'  '  r^o,  Madame,  it  was  froia 
Francois;  he  said  he  was  very  sorry  that  he  could  not  write  as  they 
were  taking  up  the  carpets.'  Mme.  R.,  in  high  resentment,  pays  an 
unexpected  visit  to  her  sister  in  the  country.  At  6  o'clock  every- 
ihing  is  got  into  its  place  at  ovr  young  friend's,  and  be  dresses  him- 
self with  the  greatest  care,  all  the  while  anticipating  the  happy  even- 
inc^  he  is  to  spend  in  the  society  of  the  lady  of  his  choice.  He  dis- 
misses his  tilbury  at  the  porte^ockire  of  Mme.  R's  hotel,  traverses 
the  court,  and  without  listening  to  the  porteTr  he  runs  up  the  sfairs. 
He  meets  the  lftrl/r#  dfHotd  om  the  landtag  pbiee,  his  hat  on  hi9 
head — very  odd«  'Mme.  R.?*  asks  the  unmtoaate  wooer  tvtib 
troubled  voice.  '  Madame  has  just  gone  to  tiie  eo«ntry  to  visit  her 
sister.'  The  hapless  youth  rushes  down  stairs,  and  across:  the  court 
to  cateh  his  tilbury,  but  it  baa  had  a  ^v^  minutes  start  of  him  ;  and 
he  is  obliged  to  content  himsdf  with  an  indiflereot  dinser  At  an  or^ 
dinary  eating-heuse.  He  feels  that  the  two  ingenious  servants  hitd 
skilfully  caused  the  mistake,  though  ignorant  of  the  exact  process  of 
tke  mismanagement.  So  he  kid  up  these  maxims  in  his  mind :  no 
ebarnce  of  a  good  breakfast,  of  settling  an  account,  or  accepting'  a 
wekaomtt  invitation  the  day  you  lift  your  carpetSr" 

with  a  jerking  motion  he  pushes  on,  and  soon  has  his  floor  as  shining 
a^rtd  slippery  as  s  mahogany  table. 
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-  Mrae.  de  Girardin  looked  with  NtUe  complacency  on  compe- 
trtion  in  literature  or  commerce.  Apropos  to  seeing  the  ex« 
cellent  actors  and  actresses  dispersed  among  the  various  tbea*- 
tres  great  tod  small,  she  would  prefer  to  see  a  galaxy  of  tbeu 
at  one  or  two  theatres^  a  state  of  things  which  our  hterorjjmd 
dramatic  solons  here,  have  upset  with  a  worid  of  troubte,  and 
which  we  would  not  wish  to  see  restored  at  any  price.  Our 
fair  authoress  looked  only  to  the  disagreeable  C^urea  of  the 
new  order  of  ihingsi.    She  thus  vents  her  diopleaanra. 

« 

'*  Is  it  not  a  pity  to  see  all  the  good  actors  scattered  among  the 
little  theatres*  while  the  larg^e  ones  are  absolutelj  in  want  of  sub- 
jects !  What  a  miserable  thing  b  competition  I  Instead  of  bringing 
any  branch  of  business  to  perfection,  its  struggles  only  lead  to  a  de- 
terioration* The  eloquent  apofttle  of  cbmmunisra,  the  excellent 
Foorrier*  was  unhappily  too  much  in  the  rights  when  he  thus  depicted 
the  oi^nization  of  existing  societies. 

'ft « everywhere^'  said  he,  *  you  see  every  class  interested  in  wish- 
'*  ing  the  evil  of  others ;  and  private  advantage  in  direct  opposition  to 
^'the  advantage  of  the  masses.  The  man  of  law  is  anxious  that  dis- 
"  cord  should  prevail  among  the  rich,  and  induce  good  law-suits  ;  the 
'' physician  limits  his  aspirations  for  the  common  weal  to  their  enjoy- 
'*  ment  of  good  fevers  and  good  catarrhs ;  the  soldier  desires  a  good 
"  war  to  kill  off  half  of  his  comrades,  in  order  to  secure  his  own  pro- 
emotion.  The  purveyor  longs  for  a  good  famine  which  will  double 
"  or  treble  the  price  of  food ;  the  wine  merchant  has  no  objection  to  a 
*'good  hail  storm  on  the  vine-yards,  or  a  good  frost  on  the  buds.  So 
"  un  in  all  the  social  conditions;  every  one  feels  a  rivalry  or  jealousy 
*'  with  others^  and  cannot  thrive  except  at  the  expense  of  his  fellows.' 

"  For  two  days  of  this  week  we  have  been  zealous  Fourrierists,  but 
for  two  days  only.  We  were  reading  the  work  of  Mme.  Oatti  de 
Qamond,  which  explains  the  system  of  Fourrier  ;  and  we  were  thrown 
into  a  transport  of  admiration.  The  frightful  history  of  social  selfish- 
ness so  eloquently  written,  filled  us  with  indignation.  The  Unitary 
Government  of  the  Phalanges  appeared  as  a  gpreat  problem  resolved. 
To  give  to  the  poor  without  taking  from  the  rich,  that  was  a  superb 
idea ;  to  establish  equality  by  education  was  wonderful ;  the  invention 
of  attractlvB  or  pa$uonnelle  industry*  was  truly  sublime.  A  note 
parelessly  introduced  towards  the  end  of  the  book  promising  144  years 
as  the  average  term  of  man's  life  infused  some  suspicion,  and  when 
we  came  to  the  chapters  on  the  cosmogony  and  the  immurtaliiy  of  the 
§oui  we  became  schismatics  and  deserted  the  Phalange.  *  * 

«*Fourrier  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  genius ;  and  he  has  experienced 
the  fate  of  every  one  who,  after  long  meditations  has  discovered  a 
sublime  idea.  He  became  the  victim  of  this  idea,  and  a  martyr  in 
many  forms.     There  is  not  on  earth  a  punishment  greater  than  that 

- '  *  Ib  Foarriep'Sr  Phalanstorie^,  bo  one-  was  te^  be  eofiployed  except 
in  work  to  which  he.watf  strongly  attraotod. 
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inflicted  on  the  inspired,  convinced,  and  enthusiastic  possessor  of  a 
discovery  capahle  of  changing  the  whole  face  of  things,  but  who  is 
not  able  to  convince  the  world  of  the  importance  of  bis  discovery. 
Hb  enthusiasm  restrained  becomes  folly ;  his  unemployed  energy 
turns  to  monomania.  No  one  entertains  a  great  idea  with  impunity. 
Fonrrier  was  manv  years  the  victim  of  the  great  idea  he  baa  stum- 
bled on.  He  had  long  hoped  to  see  it  realized;  bat  there  came 
obstacles,  nay  impossibilities.  *  *  Occupied  with  elaborating  his 
idea,  he  changed  its  nature  and  destroyed  it,  by  striving  to  reduce  it 
to  a  system.  For,  after  all,  what  is  a  system  but  a  little  circle  into 
which  you  wish  to  compress  the  world  1  it  is  a  little  spot  from  which 
you  wish  to  inspect  the  whole  universe.  System  is  the  malady  of 
great  minds,  preyed  on  by  the  fever  of  inaction  ;  what  can  you  du 
with  a  great  idea,  misunderstood  and  unvalued,  but  convert  it  into  a 
system  ?  his  vast  projects  were  absorbed  in  impossible  reveries ;  his 
scientific  combinations,  lost  in  extravagant  conjectures.  Dis- 
couraged and  fatigued  in  such  a  terrible  strife,  in  his  despair  he  found 
faults  with  the  most  innocent  creatures.  He  accused  tne  stars  with 
injustice;  he  found  faults  with  the  earth  in  a  moral  sense :  he  treated 
her  as  a  young  ill-reared  planet  who  is  too  eager  to  be  married  ;  he 
attacked  the  moon  without  any  just  cause;  and  as  he  wished  to  remodel 
the  world,  he  was  not  satisfied  with  its  Creator.  This  is  easily  ex- 
plained. His  system  was  to  produce  universal  happiness  ;  it  felt  no 
need  of  a  religion  such  as  ours,  which  preaches  resignation  and 
glorifies  suffering.  Poor  fool  !  he  suppressed  consolation  and 
patience,  and  reserved  for  his  universe  nothing  but  genius,  love  and 
death. 

"  All  this  is  to  say,  that  if  they  had  aided  Fourrier  in  working  out 
his  first  idea,  he  would  have  employed  in  realizing  it,  all  the  zeal 
and  understanding  which  has  been  thrown  away  on  developing  and 
explaining  it.  Face  to  face  with  the  difficulties  of  execution,  he 
would  not  have  had  time  to  write  pamphlets,  to  disparage  the  moon, 
and  reform  Christianity.  He  would  not  have  turned  an  admirable 
discovery  to  a  burlesque  system.  Instead  of  composing  incompre* 
hensible  books,  be  would  have  founded  useful  establishments;  and  we 
who  now  laugh  at  the  exaggeration  of  his  principles  would  know 
nothing  of  his  ideas  but  what  they  possessed  of  ingenious,  wise,  pro- 
found, and  generous. 

<*  Oh,  how  culpable  are  the  ignorant  powers  of  our  days,  who  can 
neither  appreciate  the  real  worth  of  men,  nor  the  value  of  their  dis- 
coveries !  who  can  neither  foresee  nor  examine;  who  possess  no 
more  of  experience  than  of  instinct,  and  who  pine  in  misery  sur- 
rounded by  priceless  treasures ;  who  are  feeble,  and  permit  Ihose 
who  compose  their  strength  to  expend  their  energies  for  behoof  of 
others ;  who  let  their  writers  labour  for  mere  support,  their  artista 
die  of  chagrin,  and  allow  their  geniuses,  who  might  perhaps  save 
them,  to  become  fools.*' 

'    In  noticing  Edoiond  Texier's*  CrUiques^  Fourrier  and  his 
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Forerunnera  were  slightly  handled,  along  with  the  wonderful 
perfection  to  which  men,  beasts,  and  planets  woald  arrive  in 
time.  Whales  wonid  be  drilled  to  draw  whole  fleets  through 
the  sea,  and  sharks  to  catch  fish  for  man^s  use.  As  the 
planets  are  sentient,  and  capable  of  conveying  their  ideas  to 
each  other,  we  might  turn  the  knowledge  thus  to  account. 
Oar  correspondent  in  Calcutta  would  make  a  telegram  to 
Mercury  when  passing  his  meridian,  and  the  mercurial  ofiScer, 
who  by  the  bye  is  provided  with  a  tail  six  feet  long,  and  a 
serviceable  eye  at  the  end  of  it,  coming  to  the  meridian  of 
London  in  six  hours,  would  telegraph  to  Greenwich  hospital, 
where  they  are  keeping  a  sharp  look  out  for  him  through  a 
telescope  forty  times  the  power  of  Lord  Bosse's. 

The  wild  speculations  of  one  age  are  exceeded  by  the  reali* 
ties  of  another.  It  might  be  said  of  Fourrier,  what  some  fop 
of  Queen  Anne's  day  said  of  Achilles,  that '  he  was  a  pretty 
fellow  for  his  time:'  but  beside  the  convenience  of  the  electric 
wire,  how  clumsy  was  our  prophet's  mode  of  conveying  the 
price  current.  Still  some  of  his  dreams  are  not  Ukely  to  be 
equalled  nor  surpassed.  The  planets,  according  to  him,  will  be 
able  to  communicate  their  peculiar  virtues  to  each  other,  thus 
improving  the  flavor  of  meats,  and  the  culinary  and  medicinal 
quulilies  of  herbs.  And  aftdr  some  long  lapse  of  ages,  when 
the  last  day  of  a  planet  has  come,  it  unites  itself  to  the  next 
convenient  wandering  body  it  meets,  incorporates  itself  there- 
with, just  as  the  Beer-jug  Gazette  is  blended  with  the  Coal'^ 
Hole  Herald,  communicates  to  its  new  partner  an  additional 
vigour  and  fertility,  and  a  new  cycle  commences. 

But  the  name  and  influence  of  our  brave  communist  has 
not  affected  French  heads  only.  Looking  at  Mrs.  TroUope'a 
frontispiece,  as  adorning  the  volume  of  Jessie  Phillips^  you 
would  say  that  she  might  be  safely  permitted  to  read  Four' 
Tier's  mad  visions,  without  finding  her  nice  sense  of  morality 
tainted  in  the  slightest  degree,  nor  her  sound  Church-of-Eng- 
land  principles  weakened ;  yet  see  the  unhappy  result.  Once 
like  a  good  old  Christian  and  Tory,  she  poised  her  orthodox 
lance,  and  prostrated  the  hypocrite  of  Wrexhill ;  and  in  foreign 
lands  she  mixed  with  old  fashioned  Christians,  and  ''  very 
much  applauded  **  what  she  saw  and  heard.  But  see  the  dire 
effects  of  bad  reading,  producing  an  unhealthy  state  of  the  in-r 
terior,  and  breaking  out  on  the  surface  of  her  later  novels, 
57 
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which  the  indolgeDt  reader  may  please  to  consider  as  the  enve- 
lope (valgo  the  skin)  of  her  internal  life.     A  young  lady  dis- 
turbed by  the  prcvalency  of  existing  evils,  and  perplexed  as  to 
the  best  means  of  comforting  and  doing  good  to  her  poor  bro- 
thers and  sisters,  ill-favored  by  fortunOi  invites  her  sage  friends 
to  a  conference,  and  they  take  refoge  in  an  oat-of-the-way 
grotto ;  and  there  uninfluenced  by  the  brawling  of  the  outer 
world,  she  gravely  proposes  the  study  of  Fourrier's  system  of 
amelioration ;  for  they  must  acknowledge  that  '^  it's  a  very  bad 
world  they  live  in  ;"  that  it  can't  be  much  worse ;  that  Four- 
rier's  system  promises  well  at  all  events,  that  it  deserves  a 
trial,  and  that,  even  if  it  fail,  they  will  not  find  themselves 
below  their  point  of  departure.  *    She  introduces  at  a  later 
period  of  her  experience,  a  very  respectable  Catholic  priest, 
respectable  that  is,  in  the  eyes  of  Mrs.  Matthews  and  the  other 
estimable  folk  of  the  novel,  and  of  course  in  those  of  the  au- 
thoress herself ;  and  this  conscientious  clerk  commends  him- 
self to  our  respect  by  revealing  secrets  beard  in  the  confessional 
from  a  quasi  penetent,  who  confessed  them  with  the  assured 
hope  that  be  (the  confessor)  would  blab  them  in  a  certain  quarter* 
And  a  woman  of  information  and  undoubted  talent  bids  us 
believe  such  absurdity,  and  respect  that  man  who  would  in 
real  life  be  considered  a  sacrilegious  hypocrite;  for  he  ack- 
nowledges elsewhere  that  his  faith  in  the  doctrines  of  his 
church  is  of  a  very  slender,  nice,  \nd  eclectic  character.    We 
are  afterwards  introduced  to  a  high-born,  well-bred  rector,  as 
selfish,  self-indulgent,  and  worthless  as  he  can  well  be,  who  is 
made  to  appear  almost  conscientious  and  estimable,  by  con- 
trast with  a  high-church  clergyman,  an  inveterate  self-wor- 
shipper, and  unamiable  character.f    The  young  heroine  can- 
not be  expected  to  be  firm  in  the  religious  dogmas  xecom- 

*  For  particularly  the  inquisitive  reader  is  referred  to  the  Lottery 
of  Marriage,  Mrs,  Matthews,  and  Uncle  Walter, 

t  Some  years  since,  a  verv  low-church  publisher  in  our  eity,  in 
order  to  disparage  the  praotice  of  auricular  oonfesstou,  published  a 
little  scrubby  pamphlet  appropriately  illustrated,  and  thoroughly 
inadmissible  into  any  Christian  family  blessed  with  Young  people. 
It  is  probable  tbat  there  is  no  more  than  one  booki^eller  in  Dublin,  - 
who  would  exhibit  this  precious  pamphlet  in  his  window  at  the  pre- 
sent daj.  We  consider  tbat  tbe  odious  siketches  in  Uncle  Walter 
are  about  aa  praiseworthy  in  design  (not  so  bad  in  effeot  however) 
as  the  attempts  of  the  Dublin  worthy,  who  wrote,  illustrated,  and 
issued  the  brochure,  so  valued  by  our  unique  Holywell-street  dealer. 
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mended  by  either  of  these  gentlemen.  So  being  confined  to  her 
own  apartments  for  the  interests  of  the  story,  she  lays  her 
mind  down  earnestly  to  the  study  of  the  Nemesis  of  Faith, 

Now  as  our  younger  readers  see  the  bad  effects  of  studying 
these  visionary  Utopian  schemes  of  Bona,Campanilla,  Nicholas, 
IPourrier,  Froudhon  and  others  on  the  judgment  of  a  staid  old 
lady^  who  ought  to  have  known  belter,  we  request  them  not  to 
take  sach  lucubrations  for  hand-books  of  morality  or  religion 
in  their  studious  moments ;  but  having  a  wholesome  dread  of 
the  waywardness  of  youth,  we  would  scarcely  give  the  advice 
only  for  knowing  that  the  works  in  question  are  scarcely 
attainable. 

We  proceed  to  quote  from  an  amusing  medley  dated  12 
July,  18«37.  She  takes  notice  of  the  unamusible  condition  of 
those  who  have  yearly  tickets  for  the  opera ;  and  her  remarks 
strongly  remind  us  of  nearly  forgotten  nights  some  twenty  years 
aincei  when  we  did  see  an  occasional  play.  It  enhanced 
our  enjoyment  during  an  interesting  or  comic  scene,  to  cast 
an  eye  towards  a  stage  box,  and  let  it  rest  a  moment  on  a  roost 
raelancholy  duo  or  trio  of  young  ladies  who  occupied  it.  There 
was  neither  muscle  of  face  nor  of  body  moved  at  the  most 
harrowing  or  the  most  laughable  incidents ;  but  when  the  in- 
terest became  rather  too  intense,  they  languidly  looked  towards 
the  stage.  There  was  not  even  the  variety  described  in  the  act- 
ing of  poor  old  Williams  :— 

"  When  joy  the  liveliest  is  exprest, 
He  points  his  toe  and  slaps  his  hreast ; 
But  when  a  prtj  to  deepest  woe, 
He  slaps  his  breast  and  points  \A^  toe.'** 

Only  for  the  locality  we  would  have  said  that  they  were 
dreeing  some  dismal  weird,  or  performing  penance,  as  we  can 
recollect  no  visit  of  ours  in  which  they  were  not  present. 

Mme.  de  Girardin  takes  notice  that  the  occasional  visitors 
finding  a  stupid  opera  on  the  boards  simply  lament  the  loss  of 
the  tickets'  price  and  that  of  the  evening,  and  all  is  over ;  but 
the  yearly  occupants  find  themselves^ 

.— ^"  incapable  of  such  a  pitch  of  philosophy :  for  them  a  bad  opera  is  a 
winter  lost.  An  absurd  ballet  is  a  year's  failure  ;  for  them  one  stupid 
evening  is  multiplied  by  twenty  stupid  evenings.  Hence  we  hear  in 
our  days  actors,  and  airs,  and  steps  hissed,  a  thing  unknown  in  the 
of  former  days. 

FamUiar  epistles  to  Frederic  Jones,  quoted  from  memory. 
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**  There  has  heen  a  great  outcry  against  the  ministry  for  giving  the 
cross  to  Simon  the  dancer  ;  jet  the  ministry  is  in  the  right.     If  a 
dancer  under  peculiar  circumstances,  merits  the  cross,  be  should  get 
it.     To  give  the  Gross  to  a  dancer  is  no  crime,  but  to  remain  a  dancer 
when  one  is  a  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  rather  shocks  our 
notions  of  the  fitness  of  things.     The  grimaces  and  gambols  of  the 
savage,  much  less  the  bounds  and  pirouettes  of  the  civilized  man,  take 
very  much  from  the  dignity  of  the  man  decorated  with  the  Cross. 
The  weight  of  a  dancer's  honors  will  impede  the  airiness  of  his 
entrechats.    Glory  lives  by  privations ;  it  requires  heavy  sacrifices. 
There  are  honors  incompatible  with  certain  conditions,  and  ruinous 
triumphs  ;  but  we  must  take  things  with  their  accompaniments.     A 
ca^e  in  point  is  presented  by  the  bell-hanger  of  Chateauroux,  who 
was  ruined  by  taking  dinner  with  the  King  of  the  French.     This 
honest  tradesman  used  to  go  from  chateau  to  chateau,  adjusting 
damaged  locks,  and  putting  bell  wires  in  order.     He  was  kept  at 
each  chateau  for  two  or  three  days,  in  fact  till  all  bis  little  jobs  were 
completed,  taking  his  meals  in  the  kitchen,  and  then  he  departed* 
content  with  his  treatment  and  pay.     But  when  his  patrons  under- 
stood that  his  rank  in  the  National  Guard  bad  brought  him  to  Paris 
to  compliment  Louis  Philippe,  and  that  he  had  dined  with  the  Queen 
and  the  Princesses,  the  Ministers  andthe  Ambassadors,  they  could  not 
think  of  entertaining  him  at  the  same  table  with  chamber  maids  and 
footmen.     A  locksmith  not  so  highly  honored  was  employed  in  his 
place,  and  he  lost  all  his  customers.     He  was  a  proud  man,  so  he 
submitted  to  his  fate  ;  solicited  the  office  of  Onrde  ChampStre  ;*  and 
now  with  sword  on  side,  he  consoles  himself  for  loss  of  place  and  pro- 
fit, by  saying  with  becoming  spirit  that  he  had  had  the  honor  of  dining 
one  evening  at  the  king's  table.     Glory  has  its  rigors  which  must  be 
endured.  ••••••• 

The  Vieomte  proceeds  to  relate  the  difficulty  of  findiug 
entertaiiimeut  or  enjoymeDt  in  Paris  at  this  season.  At 
Tortonia  you  get  ices  without  sugar,  and  breathe  an  atmosphere 
infested  with  tobacco.  If  you  return  home  you  feel  lonely, 
and  think  of  your  friends  gone  to  the  country,  who  if  they  feel 
ennui,  feel  it  at  least  in  good  health  and  surrounded  by  good 
air.  That  is  something  :  and  then  they  walk  about,  while  that 
exercise  is  out  of  the  question  in  the  city.  In  the  gardens  of 
tlie  Tuilleries,  the  children  and  their  hoops  beset  you ;  and  on 
the  Boulevard,  mock  Turks  poison  you  with  their  perfumes, 
under  pretext  of  burning  the  pure  pastilles  of  the  Serail  under 
your  nose. 

"What  has  become  of  that  being,  beloved  of  the  gods,  cherished 
by  poets,  that  great  unknown  whom  every  one  wishes  to  entice ;  that 


*  An  office  combining  the  duties  of  game  keeper,  with  those  of  a 
rural  policeman. 
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being  indifferent  to  your  interests  but  still  carrying  hope  along  with 
him  ;  that  undefined  personage  whom  we  call  the  visitor,  amiable 
individual,  who  without  compromising  his  dignity,  furnishes  entertain- 
ment to  every  one.  People  sitting  before  their  doors,  keep  their 
looks  on  him  as  he  listlessly  walks  on,  and  he  furnishes  a  piquant  ex- 
pression or  two  to  their  lazy  discourse.  The  smiling  young  girl  in  the 
balcony  follows  him  with  her  eyes  ;  the  gouty  old  gentleman  beholds 
him  with  envy  from  his  window,  enjoying  his  walk;  the  crying  child 
dries  his  eyes  to  get  a  better  view  of  him.  He  furnishes  a  new  idea 
to  his  beholders ;  he  imparts,  unknown  to  himself,  a  sentiment  to 
every  looker-on :  he  is  distraction  personified ;  and  a  di&traction 
is  always  a  benefit  both  to  the  sad  and  the  joyous.  The  visitor, 
hope  or  the  shopkeeper,  future  of  the  poor,  exists  no  more  for  Paris. 
Perhaps  he  still  perambulates  some  distant  quiet  streets  ;  but  in  our 
fashionable  ones  he  dares  not  venture.  In  these,  a  walk  becomes  a 
strife,  the  flags  the  field  of  battle  ;  to  walk  is  to  wage  war.  A  thou- 
sand obstacles  oppose  you,  a  thousand  snares  are  laid  for  you,  those 
you  meet  are  your  foes,  every  step  you  advance  is  an  enemy  over- 
come. The  streets  are  no  longer  free  passages, — public  ways  ;  they 
are  bazaars  where  every  one  displays  his  wares,  ateliers  where 
each  exercises  his  craft  in  the  open  air.  The  sideways,  narrow 
enough  as  they  are,  are  converted  into  a  permanent  exhibition. 
You  leave  home  in  a  reverie :  an  important  business,  an  affair  of  the 
heart,  or  perhaps  a  literary  project,  occupies  you  ;  and  trusting  to 
the  prefect  of  the  police,  you  push  on,  fearing  nothing  but  horses, 
vehicles,  or  ill-reared  donkeys.  These  are  quite  enough,  but  for 
their  avoidance  you  trust  to  instinct.  At  the  corner  of  your  own 
street  a  dozen  casks  are  arranged  before  a  wine  shop  in  symmetrical 
order ;  but  preoccupied  as  you  are,  you  knock  up  against  the  one 
next  you,  and  get  a  disagreeable  bump.  You  express  your  feelings 
in  language  more  or  less  energetic  according  to  temperament  and 
birthplace,  and  continue  your  route.  Your  ruling  idea  beset*  you 
again,  and  a  bucket  full  of  water  is  flung  between  your  legs.  Never 
mind  I  a  porter  is  solicitous  for  freshness  before  his  post.  It  will 
be  nice  and  dry  in  halfan-hour,  but  for  the  moment  you  must  quit 
the  flags.  You  next  experience  a  great  heat,  and  looking  up  in  a 
fright  you  are  almost  stifled  with  smoke.  An  eniballeur*  is  merely 
closing  his  boxes  surrounding  them  with  canvas,  and  exercising  all 
the  disagreeables  of  his  profession  on  the  pavement  which  is  com- 
pletely  impeded  by  those  big  chestS/  Irritated  by  these  delays,  you 
hurry  on,  and  knock  yourself  against  a  straw  chair  ut  the  corner  of 
the  street,  still  on  the  flags.  Why  is  that  chqjr  in  that  inconvenient 
place,  and  why  has  that  lady  established  her  domicile  on  a  straw 
chair  at  the  corner  of  a  street  ?  She  is  a  tooth -pick  seller  and  in  deep 
mourning.  She  is  so  for  five  years,  and  the  entire  quarter  is  weary  of 
her  griefs.  We  advise  her  to  remove  her  chair  to  some  street  where 
her  woes  will  possess  some  novelty.  Still  you  respect  aflliction, 
and  quit  the  pave.     After  a  while  you  resume  it  again,  and  behold  a 

*  One  who  makes  up  large  packages. 
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working  glazier  approaching  with  wings  of  light,  to  wit,  the  snn 
beams  playing  in  the  large  squares  of  glass  he  carries  in  his  frame. 
As  these  wings  are  frightfully  broad,  you  get  close  to  the  wall  to 
avoid  them,  but  you  feel  yourself  repulsed  by  two  cold  feet  of  a 
slaughtered  ox  just  hung  up  in  front  of  a  stall.  You  push  on  dis« 
gusted.  You  get  forward  some  perches  without  molestation,  but 
the  wind  rises,  and  the  street  disappears  before  your  eyes.  The 
soft-goods'  shop  has  unfurled  its  sails ;  muslins  at  twenty  sous  the 
yard  swell  out  on  all  sides  like  balloons ;  handkerchiefs  at  twenty 
sous,  stream  like  conquering  banners ;  calicoes  float  upwards ; 
pocket-handkerchiefs  flutter ;  transparent  gauzes  caress  you ;  azure 
scarfs  enwrap  you ;  you  are  enveloped  in  a  dance  of  sylphs,  a  ballet 
of  bayaderes.  A  pitying  shopman  unrols  you,  and  you  proceed  on 
your  way  laughing.  Well,  you  think  you  have  seen  the  last  of  vour 
annoyances,  and  you  begin  to  dream:  but  you  knock  your  bead 
against  some  immoveable  object  that  seems  withal  to  have  life,  for  it 
snorts  and  coughs ;  it  is  partly  before  and  partly  behind  the  wall.  It 
is  the  beginning  of  a  horse,  the  rest  of  him  heme  with  a  cabriolet 
under  a  penthouse.  He  is  there  a  living  advertisement  requesting 
you  to  employ  his  unseen  portion  1  You  take  the  hint,  and  are  con- 
veyed home  out  of  danger.  And  these  are  the  obstacles  that  have 
driven  afar  the  visitors,  the  birds  of  passage,  the  beings  beloved  of 
poets,  for  otherwise  why  would  they  so  often  say,  *  the  passers-by 
will  see  engraven  on  my  tomb,'  &c.,  &c.,  &c.  ^o  body  is  now  a 
lounger,  a  passer-by,  a  visitor :  he  takes  an  omnibus  and  calls  him- 
self a  traveller. 

"  The  fact  is,  that  the  trottoir  now-a-days  belongs  to  every  one 
except  the  lawful  owner,  whom  I  take  to  be  the  foot  passenger.  The 
fruit  sellers  encumber  it  with  their  baskets ;  china  dealers  use  it 
adroitly  for  the  disposal  of  their  wares.  You  cannot  pass  without 
breaking  a  flask,  a  cup,  or  aglass ;  and  you  pay  for  the  article  smashed: 
the  buyer  in  spite  of  himself,  is  the  discovery  of  our  age.  The  com' 
missionnaire  uses  an  ingenious  device  to  get  employment.  He  stretches 
himself  out  on  the  pavement  to  sleep  (?),  and  if  you  wish  to  avoid 
demolishing  his  nose  or  breaking  his  arm  you  are  splashed  in  the 
kennel.  Of  course  the  sleeping  tox  runs  for  a  cabriolet  as  you  are 
not  fit  to  be  seen,  and  his  readiness  cannot  be  left  unrequited.  But 
these  are  not  the  only  dangers.  From  nine  till  twelve  o'clock  falls 
the  carpet  showers,  and  you  enjoy  the  dust  of  the  houses  from  every 
window.  A  friend  of  ours  lately,  received  on  a  bonnet  of  the  finest 
Leghorn,  a  pair  of  beautiful  scissors  of  Enelish  make,  shaken  from 
the  fringes  of  a  carpet ;  its  mistress  is  probably  looking  for  it  at  this 
very  hour  in  every  corner  of  the  house. 

''  And  why  do  you  persecute  our  foot  passengers  ?  why  sow  bis 
rout  with  the  relics  of  your  feast?  why  cover  his  inoffensive  head 
with  your  crumbs  ?  why  will  you  oblige  him  to  walk  on  your  melon 
peels,  your  oyster  shells,  or  your  rejected  salad  ?  Give  him  room ; 
It  is  all  he  demands.  The  street  is  his  kingdom  ;  let  him  reign  at 
liberty.  The  street  is  a  thoroughfare,  not  an  asylum:  it  belongs  to 
the  passers  through,  not  to  the  inhabitants." 

Under  the  date,  July  19,1837,  we  find  a  paper,  parts  of  which 
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we  cannot  help  extracting  though  the  subject  is  touched  on  in 
our  introductary  matter :  the  reader  will  scarcely  regret  the 
picture  of  which  the  outline  only  has  been  presented. 

**  Who  is  that  keen  flatterer,  that  first  dared  to  say  that  the  French 
are  a  light  people  ?  We»  light  indeed !  There  exists  not  on  the  earth  a 
more  grave,  more  routinisby  more  manical  people  than  ourselves,  and 
nothing  is  more  enduring  than  a  mania.  A  passion  may  he  over- 
come^ a  mania  never.  And  why  do  they  call  us  light  ?  Is  it  because 
we  occupy  ourselves  about  frivolous  things?  But  if  we  are 
occupied  about  them  seriously*  it  is  not  lightness  nor  frivolity  any 
longer.  A  frivolous  character  attaches  importance  to  nothing,  we 
on  the  contrary  attach  great  importance  to  a-*— nothing.  In  order 
to  express  French  unsteadiness,  we  would  not  say  a  butterfly  on  a 
flower,  a  fly  on  a  feather,  a  child  in  a  swing,  a  swallow  on  a  weather- 
cock, a  slight  weight  on  a  slender  twig.  No  :  we  would  say  a  heavy 
fat  man  in  a  tilbury,  a  heavy  weight  m  a  slight  machine,  an  exor- 
Kutant  price  sot  on  a  valueless  object,  a  serious  application  to  a  piece 
of  foolery,  gravity  in  nonsense,  a  great  zeal  for  matters  of  no 
worth.  •  *  *  Our  understanding,  oar  spirit  may  be  light  and 
airy ;  our  eharacter  is  the  reverse,  and  has  been  so  from  earliest 
times.  Love  of  change  constitutes  a  mutable  character,  but  with  us 
n'^othmg  changes,  we  are  always  the  same* 

"  We  vary  our  kings  a  little,  that  is  all ;  we  never  vary  our  plea- 
sures ;  our  tastes  are  everlasting,  our  fashions  of  a  frightful  solidity. 
Tou  might,  in  order  to  express  the  stability  of  a  thing,  say  that  it 
will  last  as  long  as  a  fashion.  For  thirty  years,  our  men  believe 
themselves  delighted  with  their  ugly  dress ;  for  fifteen  years,  onr 
women  are  encumbered  with  their  leg  o*  m^utton  sleeves  ;  and  for 
forty  years,  thick  muslin  cravats  imprison  the  necks  of  our  fashion- 
ables. We  will  be  happy  under  a  reign  that  endures  the  length  of  a 
fashion ;  to  attain  the  period  of  a  fashion  is  to  live  to  ^  good  old  age. 

"  We,  light  indeed  I  look  at  us  on  holidays^  for  it  is  in  their  hours 
of  pleasure,  that  a  people's  character  can  be  known.  Look  for  truth 
not  in  a  well,  but  in  a  hearty  laugh.  The  dances  of  a  country  are 
the  stamp  of  their  originality.  Look  at  a  Spanish  dance !  what  pride — 
what  grandeur  !  how  well  it  exhibits  the  fine  shape  1  it  is  an  extra 
ornament  on  beauty.  Behold  the  dance  of  Italy,  joyous  and  passion.ite  ! 
it  is  the  delirium  of  an  imagination  always  active,  which  expresses 
itself  in  movements  so  quick,  so  lively,  that  it  would  appear  im- 
possible for  the  performer  to  stop.*  It  is  an  amusement  resembling 
the  exercises  of  a  madman.  Think  of  the  German  valsc !  what 
abandon  I  what  langor !  what  enjoyment !  Even  the  English 
dances,  so  active  so  restless,  so  quarrelsome  in  appearance. 

"And  now  consider  the  Gallic  performance.  What  pedantry  I 
what  pretension  I  a  dance  of  actors  who  wish  to  be  admired,  a  piece 

*  We  were  about  being  displeased  with  the  chevalier  for  omitting 
our  Irish  jigs,  but  with  a  slight  variety  he  describes  their  character 
in  these  allusions  to  the  Italian  steps. 
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of  vanity  in  performers  who  are  only  anxious  to  know  what  is  thought 
of  them.  And  it  is  not  only  at  fashionable  balls  that  the  contre'danse 
is  so  serious  ;  the  same  things  are  not  a  whit  more  animated  in  the 
villages.  The  balls  of  Musard  are  simply  grosser  in  their  character, 
but  have  no  more  genuine  hilarity  than  the  others.  Then  look  to 
our  theatre.  For  sixty  years  there  is  no  change  in  our  pirouettes ; 
the  sky«blue  shepherds  are  replaced  by  white  and  red  peasants  ;  but 
their  steps  are  the  same,  and  their  admiration  for  their  shepherdesses 
has  not  changed.  For  sixty  years  they  have  admired  with  the  same 
{.estures  ;  they  have  joined  their  hands  the  same  way  in  their  enthu- 
siasm, and  they  caress  their  chins  with  the  same  naivete,  merely  to 
express  their  sense  of  her  beauty.  The  shepherd  springs  forward, 
he  assumes  a  pose,  he  is  satisfied  with  himself  out  he  dissembles  ;  he 
bends  his  body  backwards,  he  stretches  his  arms,  he  takes  a  spring  and 
then  he  whirls.  He  whirls  for  a  time,  then  stands  firm  on  both  soles 
with  much  pride,  and  seems  to  say,  *  here  I  am.'  This  time  he  is 
thoroughly  satisfied  with  himself,  and  makes  no  secret  of  it. 

'<  He  now  slowly  raises  one  leg  in  the  air,  keeps  it  suspended  for 
some  time,  and  then  he  turns  on  the  other,  the  original  limb  still 
pointing  to  the  horizon  like  the  pasteboard  appendage  of  Air.  Punch 
kept  suspended  by  a  wire.  When  he  considers  that  he  has  whirled 
enough,  he  restores  liberty  to  the  stiffened  limb,  and  it  rejoins  its 
comrade  of  its  own  accord.  He  then  strikes  the  boards  with  both, 
in  the  style  of  a  conqueror,  and  gives  himself  up  to  all  sorts  of  con- 
tortions, but  with  the  gravest  air,  till  in  order  to  give  himself  rest, 
he  sets  himself  to  admire  his  partner.  And  these  proceedings  are 
re<commenced  with  the  next  pas ;  and  every  evening  your  dancer 
will  conduct  himself  in  the  same  manner,  and  all  for  your  amuse- 
ment.* *  *  Ah,  you  may  say  that  we  are  giddy,  but  look 
at  our  fashions,  our  entertainments,  and  our  arts,  and  you  will  ac- 
knowledge that  we  are  the  most  constant  people  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  The  Turks  have  quitted  the  turban,  but  we  will  never  lay 
aside  the  round  hat  In  Spain,  the  bull-fights  have  ceased  for  some 
time,  but  in  France,  pirouettes  will  never  cease.  Call  not  a  people 
changeable,  whose  dances  are  lugubrious,  whose  fantasies  are  inva- 
riable, whose  fashions  are  eternal." 

Forgetting  her  testimony  to  the  endurance  of  usages,  our 
fair  authoress  mentions  a  change  in'  the  fashion  of  names,  in 
a  paper  alluding  to  the  custom  of  sending  bouquets  on  the 
day  of  the  Assump iiON  of  the  Blessed  Yihgin,  to  all  that  are 
called  Mary. 

August  19,  1837.  ''  The  week  has  passed  in  the  celebration  of 
family  festivahs  We  do  not  exaggerate  in  saying  that  more  than 
twenty  thousand  bouquets  were  distributed  in  Paris  the  day  of  the 
Assumption.  All  the  myrtle  flowers  we  have  seen  !  and  so  carefully 
enveloped  in  their  white  paper  envelopes!  Where  were  they  going? 
to  a  mother,  to  an  aunt,  to  a  sister,  to  a  cousin.  Who  has  not  a 
Mary  to  offer  homage  to,  among  his  cousins  or  his  friends  ?     You 
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must  be  an  orphan^  a  widow  abandoned  by  earth  and  heaven,  if  you 
have  not  a  bouquet  to  send  on  the  Assumption  to  some  woman.  In  f 
Paris,  all  women  young  and  old  are  called  Maty ;  all  the  little  girls 
are  Marys*  This  charming  name,  which  perhaps  no  one  ought  to 
presujne  to  bear,  is  not  only  a  religious  observance ;  it  is  a  preten- 
sion. Formerly  they  gave  children  the  most  extraordinary  names 
taken  from  the  now  extinct  folio  romances.  They  called  them 
Goralie,  Pamela,  Palmyra^  Clarissa,  Zenobia,  Clara,  Clorinda, 
Aglaure,  Aglae,  Amanda,  Malvina.  They  looked  out  for  a  name 
not  borne  by  every  one :  they  would  not  have  a  young  lady  of  birth 
having  the  same  appellation  as  her  waiting  maid.  This  fashion  has 
passed  away :  indeed  we  do  not  regret  it ;  but  we  attack  the  oppo- 
site exaggeration  ;  the  great  pretension  to  simplicity,  which  induces 
every  mother  to  give  the  same  name  to  her  daughter  has  its  ridicul- 
ous side.  This  last  winter  at  a  children's  ball,  we  counted  twenty- 
two  Marys,  you  could  hear  nothing  but  Marie»  '  Marie,  come  here, 
Marie,  Marie  ;*  and  every  time,  twenty-two  little  ladies  all  ran 
where  they  heard  the  call.  The  abuse  of  the  best  things  is  so  un- 
pleasant, that  we  have  begun  to  dislike  this  name  so  sweet  in  itself. 
YeSy  at  this  moment  we  would  welcome  Calpkumia,  Fatima,  hmenia^ 
or  Fredegonda,  It  would  be  at  least  less  pretentious  than  the  dear 
Dame  Mary  which  perforce  of  becoming  fashionable,  has  lost  its 
distinctive  charm. 

**  To  the  family  festivals  have  succeeded  those  of  the  colleges. 
The  distribution  of  prizes  has  been  one  of  the  most  interesting  solem- 
nities of  the  year.  It  is  a  joyful  day  for  the  parents,  even  though  they 
be  kings  and  queens.  A  mother  has  said,  on  learning  that  her  son 
had  obtained  the  prize  for  history,  *  In  his  position  it  is  the  prize 
I  would  particularrv  wish  for  him.'  This  mother  is  the  Queen  of  the 
French.  M.  the  Duke  D'Aumale  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  his 
success,  for  according  to  general  opinion,  he  deserved  it.  Tliey  say 
that  M.  the  Diike  de  Montpensier  was  fly-fishing  at  Neuilly,  when 
the  news  came  of  his  acquiring  the  prize  of  Natural  History.  His 
joy  was  so  great,  that  he  dropped  his  rod  ;  and  the  fish  on  the  point 
of  being  pulled  up,  made  his  escape.  This  event  proves  that  the 
gibry  of  the  great  is  occasionally  favorable  to  the  littfe-^fishes  in  this 
instance. 

**  It  was  a  good  idea,  that  of  the  king's  to  give  to  his  children  an 
opportunity  of  sharing  one  of  the  most  delightful  enjoyments  of  boy- 
hood, and  himself  to  come  down  from  the  anxieties  of  his  royal  seat, 
to  see  his  children  crowned  just  as  an  honest  citizen  would  do.  The 
only  distinction  the  younff  dukes  enjoyed  was  that  of  being  able  to 
bring  more  than  one  of  tneir  family  to  witness  their  triumph,  each 
private  pupil  having  the  enjoyment  of  one  ticket  only. 

*'  Mothers  commonly  shed  tears  in  abundance  on  these  occasions. 
It  is  a  physical  effect  useless  to  resist ;  the  better  scholar  the  child 
is,  the  more  abundant  the  tears.  If  you  see  a  woman  bathed  in  tears 
and  in  a  state  bordering  on  despair,  you  may  be  certain  that  she  is 
the  mother  of  the  youth  who  has  been  crowned  three  times.  The 
emotions  are  respectively  in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the 
prizes.      The    prize    for    French    declamation    being    given,    she 
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wipes  her  eves.  At  tke  prise  for  Latio  translation)  she  covers  her 
face  with  her  handkerchief;  Greek  trtnsiationt  she  bursts  into 
tears  ; — Oosmogri^hj,  she  sobs.  Happily  they  pass  to  another 
class  ;  she  comet*  to  herself,  and  the  tears  resume  their  empire 
with  another  woman.  Tears  like  these  are  sweet.  Such  is 
woman's  life :  the  tears  which  thej  are  not  ashamed  to  shed  before 
the  eyes  of  others  are  the  recompense  of  those  they  must  shed  in 
secret" 

Among  the  successful  students  are  named  CDonnels  and 
MacDonnels  (A  sister  of  Delphine's  vto  married  to  an  O'Son- 
nel).  In  the  evening  the  pupils  were  treated  to  the  entertain- 
ments of  the  Tournament  and  the  Indian  races  at  Tivoli.  What 
amused  our  fair  looker-on  better  than  these^  was  the  address 
handed  to  the  spectators  by  one  whose  position  should  have 
weaned  him  from  such  worldly  speculations. 

TOPPIN, 

THS  TITOLI  BSBHIT. 

N.B. — Hi9  gpotue*  washes  andmanglest  Rue  de  Bussy,  No.  6,  opposite 
the  Rue  des  Mauvais  CUirfons, 

'*  It  is  pretty  evident  that  it  is  a  badly  conducted  household.  How 
can  a  hermit  and  a  washerwoman  live  together  in  comfort  ?  If  the 
wife  has  plenty  of  customers,  adieu  to  solitude,  our  hermit  will  not 
have  a  moment  to  himself.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  hermit  Uves  m 
absolute  retirement,  bis  wife  will  see  no  customers,  and  then  adieu  to 
business.  The  idea  of  this  household  has  caused  us  considerable 
anxiety  ;  but  why  should  a' mangle  woman  think  ef  marrying  a  hermit 
at  all ! 

**  This  hermet  recalls  to  our  minds  a  practical  piece  ef  pleasantoy 
of  which  he  was  the  accomplice.  8ome  years  since,  a  humorous  and 
clever  person  being  at  Tivoli  in  grand  company,  borrowed  the  hermit's 
ffown,  wig,  and  long  beard  ;  and  being  thoroughly  concealed  by  his 
aisguise,  he  waited  patientlv  to  be  consulted.  A  confederate  sedubed 
all  the  handsome  women  of  their  acquaintance  who  were  at  Tivoli, 
to  come  and  visit  him  ;  and  the  false  hermit  amused  himself  by 
roguishly  prophesying  for  every  fair  visitor^  whatever  he  kuew  she 
was  most  anxious  to  obtain." 

In  the  Feuilleton  of  2lst  October^  18S7,  Mme.  de  Girardia 
examines  the  different  systems  of  those  who  divide  their  fellow 

•  Tour  porters,  and  small  shopkeepers  in  Paris  would  not  say, '  my 
wife*  for  any  '  earthly  crowns'  (see  Miss  Miggs  passim).  It  is  only 
Dukes,  peers,  and  ordinary  gentlemen  who  can  afford  to  use  the  ex- 
pression. Ourselves  have  seen  undoubted  gentry  cordially  salute 
their  dependants  and  humble  acquaintance  in  public,  but  never  beheld 
a  green  grocer,  second  hand  bookseller,  or  working  carpenter,  hailed 
by  a  grand  shopkeeper  of  the  streets  called  Grafton,  Sackville,  or 
^Westmoreland. 
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creatures  into  olassee.  The  article  is  longer  than  onr  lessening 
space  can  accommodal  e,  bat  we  give  some  extracts^  though  at  the 
risk  of  spoiling  the  general  effect. 

•  •  *  ««  Some  philosophers  have  made  a  division  of  the  human 
race  according  to  nations,  calling  them  Egyptian,  Greek,  Slavonic, 
&c.  According  to  the  characters  thej  recognise  in  these  people,  they 
class  every  one  of  their  acquaintance.  A  savant  of  this  persuasion 
would  never  marrj  a  wife  having  the  visible  marks  of  such  and  such 
&  race ; — would  not  on  any  consideration  take  a  servant  of  the  Greek 
ipecies.  All  the  Greeks  according  to  him  are  intelligent,  but  they 
are  gluttons  and  thieves.  By  Greeks  he  did  not  absolutelv  mean 
natives  of  the  Peloponnesus,  but  persons  having  a  certain  shap^  of 
head,  foot,  jaw,  &c.  '  Thief  and  fflutton,'  said  he,  '  the  Greek  would 
eat  up  all  my  sugar.'  He  selectea  an  attendant  of  a  race  less  intelli- 
gent, but  honest  and  devoted  ;  and  the  chosen  one  being  an  oaf,  let 
all  the  plate  be  stolen.  See  the  ends  to  which  we  are  conducted  by 
science. 

**  The  physicians  have  another  system  of  classification,  viz. — phy- 
sical constitution  ;  and  they  arrange  your  place  at  first  view.  ^  You 
are  not  Mons.  So  and  So,  you  are  not  man  or  woman,  you  are  a 
Bilious,  a  Sanguine,  a  Nervotu,  or  a  Lymphatic'  We  have  heard  a 
friend  of  ours  thus  express  himself — '  Ah  I  that  person  has  wit  and 
understanding — that  Bilious  who  was  here  yesterday.'    <  That  is 

M. .'    '  Ah  I  I  was  formerly  acquainted  with  his  mother,  a  very 

amiable  Sanguine,*  If  you  scold  the  chamber-maid  for  her  laziness 
or  neglect  before  him,  he  mutters,  '  Lymphatic/  If  a  fine  child 
comes  in  his  way  he  will  embrace  it  with  much  tenderness,  exclaim- 
ing, '  beautiful  organization,^ — Nervo-Sanjg^ne.'  However,  this  does 
not  prevent  him  from  treating  all  his  patients,  bilious,  nervous,  and 
lymphatic  in  the  same  manner,  and  killing  all  with  the  most  con- 
scientious impartiality. 

"  The  philosophers  have  invented  moral  classifications :  their  sys- 
tem having  more  particular  reference  to  the  state  of  society.  Their 
two  great  divisions  are  the  Meneurs  and  the  Menees,  (leaders  and 
led),  these,  the  masters  everywhere,  those,  waiting  for  the  direction 
of  the  others  before  they  move ; — objects  and  their  reflections,  shep- 
herds and  sheep,  Orestes  and  Pylades.  The  art  of  good  govern- 
ment, they  say,  entirely  consists  in  the  proper  application  of  this 
discovery,  the  Meneurs  acting  the  governors  to  the  great  advantage 
of  the  state,  the  Menees  filling  subordinate  offices,  and  carrying  out 
the  others'  instructions.  Let  the  Meneurs  create,  orgapise,  put  the 
g^eat  engines  in  movement ;  then  the  Menkes  come  in  to  keep  the 
machine  going,  and  the  wheels  in  the  appointed  grooves.  The  first 
have  eenius,  courage,  and  energy,  the  others,  patience,  and  order, 
qualities  as  serviceable  as  any.  The  grand  secret  is  to  select  the 
right  man  for  the  right  place.  The  cause  of  all  the  disorders  in 
France,  is  the  selection  of  the  Menees  for  the  proper  office  of  the 
Meneurs;  for  wcvrking  under  the  influence  of  these  latter  without 
being  aware  of  it,  they  act  for  the  private  advantage  of  the  Meneurs, 
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not  for  the  general  weal.  Probably  the  number  of  the  Men^s  is 
rather  small  with  us  ;  and  it  may  be  well  supposed  that  it  is  a  diffi- 
cult task  to  conduct  a  whole  population  of  Menears, 

**  A  woman  of  understanding  thus  accounts  in  her  peculiar  sense 
for  d\  the  revolutions  that  have  taken  place  amongst  us  ;^'  There 
are  in  the  world  two  classes  that  wage  incessant  war  on  each  other^ 
who  hate  and  despite,  and  will  hate  and  despise  each  other  for  ever  ; 
and  these  are  the  people  who  wash,  and  the  people  who  do  not  wash 
their  hands.  You  will  never  succeed  in  reconciling  these  parties : 
they  will  never  live  together  in  peace,  for  there  is  one  thing  that 
cannot  be  overcome — disgust ;  another  thing  that  can't  be  endured 
— humiliation  ;  and  in  this  ouarrel,  disgust  clings  to  one  side,  humi- 
liation falls  to  the  other.  You  can  never  induce  a  dandy  to  lodge 
with  a  rag-picker>  no  more  than  you  can  induce  an  ugly  woman  to 
surround  herself  with  beautiful  ones.  Neither  will  you  ever  per- 
suade people  who  wash  their  hands  to  live  on  good  terms  with  those 
who  do  not  wash  their  hands.' 

"  Now  for  the  latest  classification.  *  We  resemble  the  irrational 
animals,  or  they  resemble  us,  more  or  less.  You  sir,  perhaps  resem- 
ble the  eagle — Monsieur,  the  jackall — Madame,  the  marten — Made- 
moiselle,  the  squirrel.*  A  friend  of  ours  has  laid  down  the  law  in  this 
matter,  thus : — '  Human  kind  consists  of  two  great  races,  namely, 
dogt  and  cats,^  He  does  not  mean  to  say  that  we  lead  a  cat  and  do&^ 
life;  on  the  contrary  we  agree  well  enoueh  together  ;  we  are  dif- 
ferent but  we  are  not  unfriendly.  The  individual  of  the  canine  race 
has  all  the  good  qualities  of  that  animal,  good-nature,  courage^  fide- 
lity, and  frankness,  but  he  is  also  encumbered  with  his  defects,  cre- 
dulity, improvidence,  and  honhommie* — woe  the  day  !  for  though  it 
be  a  virtue  of  the  heart,  it  is  a  defect  in  the  character.  The  camne 
man  (properly  so  called)  is  full  of  good,  solid  qualities,  but  he  wants 
address.  He  is  very  rarely  a  seducer :  he  is  destined  to  serious  em- 
ployments where  courage,  probity,  and  frankness  are  required.  He 
makes  a  good  soldier,  a  good  husband,  a  sincere  friend,  the  best  of 
servants : — he  is  a  good  comrade,  a  sublime  dupe.  The  dog — men 
furnifh  heroes,  poets,  philanthropists,  faithful  notaries,  model  grocers, 
commissionnaires,  water-carriers,  cashiers,  bank-clerks,  and  letter- 
carriers  :  in  fine,  they  always  select  such  offices  as  leave  them  free 
to  remain  honest  men. 

"  But  the  brave  Dogj  though  adapted  to  feel  love,  seldom  has  his 
affection  returned.  He  married  some  one  who  has  seduced  him  : — He 
lends  mone^  to  young  play-wrights,  who  notwithstanding  will  not  send 
htm  a  pit  ticket : — His  wife  wliom  he  adores,  is  a  coquet,  and  he  is 
ruined  by  his  children.  Socrates,  Begulus,  Epaminondas,  and 
*  Washington  belong  to  this  devoted  class. 

The  Cat  man  on  the  contrary  has  none  of  the  good  qualities. of  the 
Dog  man,  but  he  reaps  all  their  attendant  advantages.  He  is  egotis- 
tical,  avaricious,  ambitious  and  envious,  jealous  and  perfidious ;  but 

*  This  quality  including  good-nature  united  to  weakness  of  cha- 
racter, not  having  an  exact  equivalent  in  English,  we  retain  the 
original. 
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lie  18  pradent,  adroit,  agreeable,  gracious>  persuasive,  gifted  with 
intelligence^  management,  and  seduction.  He  posseses  an  infused  expe. 
rience  ;  he  makes  a  shrewd  guess  when  knowledge  fails ;  he  finds 
out  what  they  wish  to  conceal  from  him  ;  he  absorbs  with  impunity 
everything  calculated  to  injure  him.  The  Cat  man  never  cultivates 
useless  virtues>  but  he  easily  acquires  all  profitable  ones.  This  race 
furnishes  great  diplomatists^  prime  ministers,  K  s  but  we  will  not 
give  offence.  It  supplies  seducers,  and  generally  all  those  whom 
women  call  perfidious,  Ulysses  and  Hannibal,  Pericles  and  the 
Marechal  de  Uichelieu,  belone  to  the  Feline  race.  We  are  indebted 
to  it  for  most  of  our  fsBhionable  beaux  and  many  statesmen,  for  in- 
stance M.  de    ■     but  we  will  not  be  guilty  of  flattery. 

"  This  ingenious  system  admits  all  the  nice  shades  which  education 
can  produce.  Thus  a  Dog  man  brought  up  among  the  Cats,  often 
acquires  some  of  their  profitable  defects,  and  gets  rid  of  his  own  per- 
nicious good  qualities.  He  becomes  mistrustful ;  he  preserves  his 
natural  goodness,  but  he  repulses  all  those  who  desire  to  abuse  it. 
He  acquires  many  bad  gifts  which  perfect  his  character.  A  Canine  man^ 
brought  up  in  Normandy,  becomes  a  finished  prefect,  a  ditto  banker 
a  ditto  manufacturer,  or  a  ditto  speculator.  He  is  a  man  of  honor 
who  knows  the  world,  no  more  a  dupe  than  a  cheat. 

"  But  the  finest  specimen  of  all  is  the  Cat  reared  up  among  the  noble 
race  of  Dogs, — for  mstancein  Brittany.  He  becomes  the  irresistible 
beioff,  the  superior  roan.  He  preserves  his  address  and  profound 
intelligence,  his  infallible  instinct,  his  finesse,  his  grace ;  and  he  ac- 
quires all  the  good  properties  of  his  patrons.  He  even  exhibits  among 
his  Dog  friends  an  extra  amount  of  goodness,  for  it  is  difficult  to 
preserve  a  just  medium  in  circumstances  not  of  habit,  nor  natural. 
A  converted  Cat  is  much  more  generous  than  a  Dog»  He  is  deter- 
mined to  surpass  every  one.  *  *  Buonaparte  was  a  Cat  brought 
up  among  the  Dogs,  He  was  a  Corsican  whose  dreams  were  of 
glory  not  of  revenge.  •  •  • 

27M  October,  1637.  '*  The  other  day  we  were  guilty  of  a  great 
imprudence,  though  the  dog  and  cat  divbion  was  well  enough  re- 
ceived. It  was  a  pleasure  to  see  the  Cats  coming  forward  and  hum- 
bly avow  themselves  to  belong  to  the  canine  divi;«ion,  while  a  great 
Newfoundiand  cunningly  confessed  in  a  low  voice,  '  I  was  frightened 
by  the  article,  for  I  had  some  doubts  about  being  considerea  a  cat.' 
The  Meneurs  and  Menies  came  off  very  fairly  too :  it  was  a  serious 
idea  (not  one  of  ours),  and  offended  no  one,  as  who  may  not  reckon 
himself  among  the  Meneurs  I  Weakness  of  character  b  full  of  self- 
deceit,  and  uses  all  sorts  of  misnomers  to  disguise  itself.  Obstinacy, 
which  is  a  weakness  of  the  first  order,  gives  its  name  to  those  with 
whom  it  abides  as  *  strength  of  opinion  ;'  indecision  calls  itself  '  pru- 
dence ;'  stupidity  is  *  constancy  of  opinion ;'  and  laziness,  '  force  of 
inertia.'  Thus  the  feeble-minded  not  rdcoenising  themselves  among 
die  Menees,  have  made  no  complaint ;  but  how  could  the  unleashed 
be  deceived  or  propitiated  1  People  may  believe  themselves  good 
when  they  are  evil,  intelligent  when  they  are  silly,  or  charming  when 
they  are  ugly  *  but  no  one  can  suppose  that  his  hands  are  clean  un- 
less they  have  been  washed.      The  water  is  there  to  give  the  lie. 
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Error  is  impossible  ;  a  flstterer  could  not  persuade  the  greatest 
fool  in  this  matter.  A  crowd  of  courtiers  would  leee  their  labour 
flattering  a  prince  on  the  grace  with  which  he  had  just  washed  his 
hands,  if  the  ablution  had  not  taken  place.  Behold  the  imprudence 
we  have  been  guilty  of  in  launching  a  shaft  which  had  sped  so  un* 
erringly  to  the  centre  of  the  butt^  and  the  number  of  enemies  we 
have  made  among  ^e  dirty-fingered :  it  is  really  frightful." 

However  often  M.  de  Girardin  thought  it  expedient  to 
change  his  political  creed,  we  have  not  been  able  to  discover 
through  the  four  volumes  of  his  lady's  passing  observations, 
any  views  not  consistent  with  rational  liberty  and 'good  govern- 
ment, as  we  understand  them  on  this  side  of  Uie  "  sea  sleeve.'^ 
Her  equanimity  was  frequently  disturbed  by  the  litde  street 
insurrections  so  pleasantly  described  by  De  Bernard  in 
I! Homme  Serieu^.*  In  the  paper  of  March  6th,  1839,  she 
thus  speaks  :-^ 

**  The  Emeute  has  not  come  to  the  gathering  point ;  it  has  not 
proceeded  yet  to  blowft,  it  scolds.  It  abuses  the  people  who  pass  in 
vottures.  If  it  perceive  a  lady  inside  a  coach,  it  cries,  *  oh  I  you  are 
at  your  ease ;  you  will  take  no  trouble  you  can  avoid :  can't  you  go 
on  foot  as  we  do  ?*  And  not  a  harness  or  coach'  maker  has  protested 
against  this  outcry.  It  is  evident  that  the  boot  and  shoe  makers  are 
in  the  majority.  '  No  more  hackney  coaches !'  you  say.  Be  it  so. 
L0t  us  g;o  on  foot  for  the  benefit  of  the  commonweal ;  but  let  the 
reform  be  adopted  in  its  full  r^dr.  Go  on  then,  coachmen,  grooms, 
footmen,  hostlers,  huntsmen,  and  prickers.  We  are  the  friends  of 
the  people — y^  irill  not  indulge  in  a  luxury  which  offends  its  delicate 
nostrils.  Go  on  good  people:  make  out  your  living  some  other 
way :  we  don't  want  you :  quit  the  stables,  and  become  good  citizens. 

**  And  now  that  we  must  go  on  foot,  what  shall  we  do  with  these 
useless  ornaments  ?  What  good,  for  instance,  in  a  gown  of  white 
satin  or  sky-blue  velvet  to  walk  the  streets  ?  a  woollen  stuff  will  do 
quite  well.  Go  to  then,  brave  weavers  of  our  old  city  of  Lyons, 
quit  your  looms,  you  are  free :  we  have  no  further  need  of  vour  ser- 
vices.    No  more  drudgery — be  happy,  and  turn  oiit  good  citizens. 

'*  But  if  orur  ladies  are  no  more  to  don  these  proud  dresses,  why 
should  they  use  expensive  lace  ?  Down  with  all  laces  then,  black 
and  white,  laces  in  relief,  blonde  laces,  point  de  Paris,  point  de 
Alen^on,  Down  we  say  with  these  humiliating  ornaments!  the 
women  of  the  people  will  not  have  them.  As  a  friend  of  the  people 
we  will  not  have  the  woman  more  bedizened  than  the  man.  No 
more  the  floating  veil  I  ridiculous  net,  so  often  torn,  so  often  re- 
placed. Lace  merchants,  close  your  shops ;  give  a  holiday  to  your 
poor  women :  their  eyes  are  injured  by  the  delicate  nature  of  their 
work.     We  are  more  generous  than  you,  and  will  give  them  rest. 

*  See  Irish  QuARTsaLT  Bbvikw,  No. 
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*'We  have  suppressed  horses,  coaches,  satin,  silk,  lace:  whj 
should  we  spare  jewels,  the  insulting  jewels  worn  for  no  purpose  bj 
the  rich,  but  to  excite  the  envy  of  uiose  who  cannot  afford  them  ? 
What  is  the  use  of  diamonds  for  instance,  but  to  tempt  the  thieres  ? 
How  can  a  ladj  crown  her  head  with  diamonds,  and  so  many  poor 
without  bread!  it  is  unjust.  Jeweller's,  please  to  close  your  shops : 
we  have  no  need  of  you,  my  friends :  your  art  only  serves  to  irritate 
the  poor :  you  encourage  yice  in  exhibiting  all  these  treasures :  go, 
do  penance,  and  become  good  citizens. 

'*  But  the  ribbons  !  Ah !  they  are  so  light,  so  graceful,  so  pretty  I 
spare  them.  And  why  should  we  spare  them  ?  They  fasten  nothing, 
neither  the  hair,  nor  the  dress :  they  are  only  ornaments,  and  orna- 
ments must  not  be  retained.  The  useful,  and  nothing  but  the  useful  1 
the  useful  is  now  the  ornamental :  we  need  to  be  dressed,  not  orna« 
mented.  What  need  have  you  of  ribbons.  Madam  ?  To  keep  you 
warml  eh!  No.  Then  renounce  ribbons,  and  give  rest  to  the 
thousands  of  arms  that  are  now  fatiguing  themselves  at  St.  Etienne 
to  indulge  your  oaprices.  Leave  these  brave  men  time  to  occupy 
themselves  with  politics.  Why  should  they  spend  the  long  day  at 
labor  ?  To  st^tport  their  vives  and  children — ^nonsense.  It  is  only 
to  indulge  your  whims  in  the  fabrication  of  cabbage  heads,  true  love 
knots,  and  perfect  c<mtenimentSf  charming  fantasies  to  which  your 
inconstancy  adds  a  new  name  every  year.  No  more  ribbons,  dear 
weavers  1  you  are  all  good  citizens :  cross  your  arms,  and  amuse 
yourselves  with  an  excursion  on  your  railroad. 

'*  But  as  we  have  extinguished  silks,  velvets,  manufactures  of 
Lyons  and  manufactures  of  St.  Etienne,  why  should  we  not  render 
their  liberty  to  the  silk  worms  ?  The  poor  creatures !  they  are 
literally  stifled.  They  are  kept  in  an  intolerable  atmosphere  ;  their 
£Bkte  is  frightful.  Poor  insect  I  our  luxury  has  kept  you  in  durance 
vile,  till  now :  bless  this  era  of  equality  which  restores  you  to  liberty. 
The  first  century  of  our  era  saw  the  emancipation  of  the  woman, 
the  twelfth  that  of  the  slave,  the  eighteenth  took  the  chains  off  the 
serf,  the  nineteenth  will  see  the  freedom  of  the  silk  worm.  Buthere  a 
disagreeable  idea  intrudes.  What  will  the  interesting  rejD^ii!^  do  with  his 
independence  ?  To  pass  from  the  dense  air  of  servitude  to  which  he 
has  been  accustomed  for  iigefi,into  the  inebriating  atmosphere  of  liberty, 
will  be  too  abrupt  a  transition  to  a  beingr  so  delicate.  And  then  you 
cannot  emancipate  an  entire  nation  of  caterpillars  without  some 
anxiety  for  their  future  well  being.  What  employment  can  we  pro- 
cure for  the  insect  ?  Shall  we  make  him  a  citizen,  or  allow  him 
politieal  rights  ?  he  would  not  thank  us  for  these  privileges.  Per- 
ti24>8  the  place  of  butterfly  in  the  royal  gaf  dons,  or  oockchaftr  in  the 
erown  forests  migibt  be  secured  for  him. 

''The  more  we  think,  the  wider  spreads  the  economical  field 
before  us.  Suppress  rich  dress  and  ornament :  then  will  the  women, 
particularly  the  ugly  ouea*  give  no  encouragement  to  mirrors,  toilette- 
tables^  or  psyches.  The  manufacture  of  glass  ceases,  and  the  con- 
tented workmen  will  turn  out  the  best  of  citizens.  No  longer  caring 
to  be  seen  by  others,  of  course  we  go  to  no  expense  for  crystal  lus- 
tres or  candelabras  of  gilt  bronze.     Ladies  at  a  party  in  woollen 
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dresses,  would  not  relish  to  be  set  in  high  relief  by  these  artificial 
suns.  Smash  the  chandeliers  1  the  lights  of  the  understanding  will 
suffice  for  us :  behold  thousands  of  workmen  now  metamorphofied 
into  joyous  citizens  ! 

**  And  now  figure  to  yourself,  saddlers,  lace  makers,  ribbon  wea- 
vers, and  workers  in  bronze,  giving  their  arms  to  their  wives,  and 
followed  by  their  children,  hungry  and  on  foot,  but  on  foot  like  the 
rest  of  the  world  ;  without  money  but  equally  without  envy,  without 
bread  but  without  humiliation,  without  salary  but  without  a  tyrant 
master,  naked  but  free,  wretched  but  proud,  and  enjoying  that 
greatest  of  luxuries,  idleness. 

**  There  will  be  no  longer  a  barrier  between  poof  and  rich  ;  the 
strictest  equality  well  unite  the  great  and  little,  for  all  will  be  little. 
The  dreams  of  our  modern  economists  will  be  fulfilled,  and  themselves 
will  be  content.  They  will  rub  their  hands, — perhaps  they  would 
wash  them,  but  for  a  long  time,  Windsor  soap  (made  at  Marseilles), 
will  have  been  suppressed  as  a  most  unnecessary  fantasy ;  the  reign 
of  the  people  will  oe  established,  and  the  enemies  of  opulence  trium- 
phant.'' 

''  After  all,  these  very  means  will  be  the  surest  to  eetablish  aristo- 
cracy in  time.  Why  were  sumptuary  laws  enacted  in  former  ages  ? 
Why  in  Rome  and  Venice,  did  they  forbid  expensive  displays  ?  Merely 
to  prevent  the  nobility  from  impoverishing  themselves  by  their 
follies,  and  enriching  the  inferior  classes  by  their  spoils:  You  say 
that  the  great  are  enriched  by  the  sweat  of  the  poor ;  on  the  contrary 
the  people  are  fattened  on  the  prodigal  follies  of  the  rich  nobles. 

It  is  because  the  Duke  of is  ruined  bv  his  waistcoats,  that  his 

tailor  has  made  a  fortune  ;  the  Marquis  o^ and  the  count  of 

have  lost  their  estates  on  the  race-course,  and   Cremieux  and  Hobbs 
are  thereby  enriched.  And  you  desire  that  our  young  eleganti  should 

?'o  on  foot  1  they  ought  to  be  thankful  to  you,  for  you  save  them 
rom  that  misery  which  would  make  them  your  equals  ;  and  you 
deprive  the  people  who  labor,  of  all  the  money  they  would  gain  by 
these  young  fools.  Bravo  gentlemen !  you  establish  sumptuary  laws 
which  your  opponents  would  not  venture  to  tamper  with,  and  which 
in  the  end  will  crush  yourselves  ;  you  protect  accumulated  fortunes  in 
forbidding  their  owners  to  spend  them,  you  stifle  growing  ones  which 
might  tend  by  rivalling  them  in  time  to  preserve  equality ;  in  fine  you 
work  for  the  revival  of  the  aristocracy,  but  the  masses  will  pardon 
you  as  being  ultra-democrats.' 


*  Notwithstanding  all  Our  Lady's  keenness  of  penetration,  moderate 
fortunes  and  little  luxurious  expenditure  would  make  a  happier  state 
of  thines  than  our  present  boundless  luxury  and  miserable  destitu« 
tion.  ft  is  a  hard  thing  for  a  delicately  nurtured  lady,  one  gifted 
with  a  fine  taste  for  literarv  and  other  luxuries,  to  see  these  things 
from  the  point  of  view  of  tne  struggling  tradesman  or  labourer. 
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ti  would  not  be  doing  jastice  to  our  fair  writer,  if  we 
omitted  to  give  some  specimen  of  her  devotional  thoughts  and 
feelings.  The  reader  will  be  struck  with  the  religious  element 
as  seen  through  her  poetic  coloring. 

"  Ever  J  one  of  us  has  some  favorite  festival.  Some  prefer  the 
Fbte  Dieu,  and  regret  the  beautiAil  processions,  which  formerly 
traversed  the  city  in  every  direction^  with  waving  banners,  young 
girls  with  downcast  eyes>  and  adorned  with  white  crowns  and  veils, 
and  battalions  of  choir  children  exhibiting  their  scarlet  robes  in  the 
sm:i.  And  then  the  rich  tapestries  hung  oat  from  balconies,  the 
magnificent  tabernacles,  with  their  rich  accompaniments  of  superb 
candelabras,  and  precious  vases— iairest  mansions  that  could  be 
devised  by  the  rich  of  the  earth  to  receive  the  Lord  of  Heaven.  It 
is  the  most  poetic  of  ceremonies,  the  vapour  of  perfumes  uniting  it- 
self to  the  scent  of  roses,  so  as  to  intoxicate  Uie  senses  of  the  devout 
worshippers. 

**  Otner  spirits,  we  should  say  other  hearts  affect  the  day  of  the 
Assumption.  For  them  the  Blsssbd  Mart  is  the  heavenly  load- 
star :  from  her  radiates  the  effulgence  of  beanty,  purity,  and  love. 
She  rules  by  every  claim  and  ri^ht ;  she  unites  the  chastity  of  the 
▼oung  Virgin  to  the  august  dignity  of  the  Mother ;  she  is  powerful 
by  her  grace,  absolute  by  her  sweetness^  awful  in  her  innocence ; 
and  yet  it  is  to  her  intercession  we  sue^  to  obtain  pardon  of  offences 
against  this  spotless  virtue. 

**  To  young  wives,  the  festival  of  Chbistxas  is  a  welcome  solem- 
nity.  The  lovely  new-born  Infant  captivates  their  eyes :  they  feel 
for  him  devotion  blended  with  maternal  love.  To  the  heurts  of 
women,  the  Saviour  of  the  world  scarcely  speaks  as  powerfully  as  the 
Invant  Jesus.  This  festival  is  of  so  affecting  a  character,  that  it 
once  made  a  poet  of  a  friend  of  ours,  who  was  very  ignorant  of  verse, 
till  one  mormng,  when  on  returning  from  early  mass  she  improvised 
the  following  stanzas," 

Then  follow  some  beaatiful  lines,  which  we  would  most 
gladlj  translate,  had  the  poetic  gift  been  among  oar  birth-day 
presents.  They  are  the  aspirations  of  a  childless  mother  for 
that  very  doubtful  blessing,  a  child.  We  pray  some  lady  on 
whom  the  divine  afflatns  has  breathed,  to  open  the  fourth 
volnme  at  page  10,  and  send  us,  either  prepaid  or  unpaid,  a 
worthy  transfusion  of  the  sweet  poesy  they  will  there  find. 
Delphine  was  then  a  young  •  childless  wife,  and  there  is  an  in* 
describable  melancholj  charm  about  the  lines,  that  may  be 
well  attributed  to  this  circumstance. 

"  Twelfth  day  is  also  an  imposing  festival  from  the  prevailing 
sentiment  which  it  brings  with  it.  These  proud  kings  prostrate  before 
the  lowly  crib,  human  power  humbling  itself  before  the  divine,  the 
crown  lost  in  the  encircling  glory, — all  these  images,  grand  and 
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gracious  at  the  same  time,  strike  the  soul  by  their  deep  meaningt 
and  charm  the  eyes  by  their  vastoess.  Along  with  this  the  Epipsamt 
is  a  household  festival.  It  brings  together  &  joyful  group  animated 
with  sportive  contests,  and  chudish  merriment.  It  is  celebrated 
with  joy  while  the  family  reunion  is  complete ;  but  alas,  where  a  seat 
is  vacant^  the  festival  Is  only  a  day  of  monmhig. 

*<  But  our  own  favorite  solemnity  is  Palm  Sufeu>AT.  The  very 
ei^ht  of  a  bit  of  blessed  palm  (box  wood^  still  affects,  us  as  when  a 
child.  At  Rome  they  have  the  genume  palm  brought  from  the 
environs  of  Genoa.  God  knows  how  we  love  the  palms !  and  w;ith 
what  profound  reepeet  we  are  inspired  by  thi&  teee  at  tlie  Scriptorea  I 
these  waving  branohee  embracing  iathemsel'ves  all  the.  poetry  of  the 
E  A^T ;  and  yet  the  memories  of  our  childhood  are  so  strong,  that  tho 
sacred  palm  blessed  bv  the  P<^  himself,  had  a  weaker  esect  on  us 
than  a  little  brimch  of  Parisian  box  wood. 

**  Last  Sunday  the  inhabitants  of  this  neat  oit^  seemed  tp  sjmpa- 
thise  strongly  with  us.  The  drivers  of  Uie  public  vehicle, had  tho 
collars  of  their  horses  onamented  wkb  bran<dies  of  p9inh  and  .the 
women  returning  from  church  had  their  hands  filled  with  a^provision 
of  the  blessed  shrub.  Every  one  attached  an  idto,  a  belief,  a  souve- 
nir to  this  sacred  ornament,  which  he  ok  she  was  going  to  fasten 
over  some- revered  object-*«ne  owr.tho  portcait  of  me  mother^  ano- 
ther (it  must  be  coarassed)  abote  the  bust  of  N^oleon,  a  third  over 
the  holy-water  vessel,  a  fourth  over  tike  image  .of  .her  patroness* 
'  What  folly,'  cry  the  philosophers,  '  to  pay  such  reverence  to  a 
dwarfish  little  Shrub,  which  scarceW  requires  an  inch  of  soil,  and  is 
only  fit  for  making  combs  sind  smiff  boxes  1*  Ab>  ^(hat  ^^  people 
the  philosophers  are  1  they  never  have  the  slighl0st  distrust  of  them- 
selves :  their -proud  revelations,  their  lofty  thoughts  are  ever  at  com- 
mand ;  and  thev  have  no  need  of  exterior  objects  to  recal  them  from 
a  distance.  What  use  can  the  image  be  to  him  who  is  never  without 
the  idea,  or  the  guardian  recollection  to  him,  whom  a  defect  of 
memory  has  never  led  into  a  fault  ?  We  ackuowieii^e  that  we  have 
not  this  strength  of  souL  We  have  need  in  our  hours  of  prostration 
of  a  holy  imaffc,  of  a  sacred  souvenir,  to  come  to*  our  assistance, 
when  our  souls  are  in  trouble,  consolation  and.  counsel  enter  agtfiii 
through  our  eyes;  and  we  make  this  acknowledgment  the  more 
readily,  as  we  have  seen  minds  of  a  very  superior  order  subject  to 

the  same  weakness.'* 

« 

The  longest  article  must  have  an  end,  bat  in  this  instance 
it  is  not  for  lack  of  material,  as  our  selections  have  scarcely 
extended  beyond  the  first  volome.  For  an  exact  picture  oif 
the  period  over  which  the  papers  extended,  as  to  fashions, 
public  feeling,  state  of  the  fine  arts^  groupings  in  private  and 
public  life,  they  will  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  future 
historian  of  those  things  which  are  neglected  by  the  setters  up 
of  the  skeletons  of  past  national  events.  We  scarcely  know  a 
book  better  adapted  to  fill  up  hours  spent  in  railroad  carriages. 
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by  the  banks  of  conntiy  streams^  or  on  the  vooka  of  wstenng 
places.  Accounts  of  spectades,  races  at  CfaantiUy,  exhibitions, 
fireworks,  and  glanoes  at  the  fashions^  necessarily  oocapied 
some  space  as  the  feuiUetons  appeared.  They  will  enter  into 
the  tableaux  of  some  future  Mjusaulay  of  the  Champs  Elya^.; 
but  to  a  large  portion  of  ordinary  readers  they  would  be 
Bupremely  unint^esting.  However  they  do  not  take  up  dis- 
proportionate 9pace.  Borne  of  the  novels  of  this  lady  have  not 
given  us  as  mueh  satiefaction  as  these  journals  of  the  Chemlidr 
de  Lannay,  From  the  healthy  tone  of  his  lucubraticms  we 
expected  something  more  edifying  than  the  plan  and  detidls 
of  the  Marjau  de  Powtangei.  A  model  lady  marries  a  violeot 
idiot  (we  would  be  glad  to  know  how  the  dispensation  waa 
procured),  and  bestows  the  most  tender  case  oh  himu  ijoos- 
laee  becomes  domesticated  at  the  castle ;  and  if  she  does  not 
fhll  into  his  clutches,  it  is  not  hear  religious  nor  nkorsd  httength 
that  saves  her.  We  are  ma&  to  see  however  that  if.  she  had 
gone  astray,  it  would  be  a  mere  self-sacrifice  to  her  lover's  eaae 
of  mind,  not  «  gndifieation  to  herself.*  This  ^hidnating 
youth  at  Istet  runs  off  out  of  jpique,  and  marries ;  but  on  re- 
turning from  the  church  with  his  bride,  he  bean  of  the  death 
of  his  true  love's  husband*-  Ob,  woe  and  desolatbn  I .  he  runs 
off  to  her  chateau,  and  she  knoiwing  nothing  of  his  marriage, 
receives  him  with  the  sincerest  ioy,  as  her  ratare  husband. 

However  she  is  presently  undeceived,  and  he  is  obliged  to 
be  off  to  console  bis  deserted  spouse.  When  she  oonsiders 
herself  cured  of  her  fantasy,  they  meet  again  in  the  gay  world. 
He  is  more  infiituated  than  ever,  and  she,  finding  her  heart 
not  entirely  healed,  makes  a  marriage  of  reason  and  esteem. 
This  is  done  suddenly,  and  without  the  knowledge  of  Zovelace, 
whose  wife  dies  most  inconveniently  the  very  same  time. 
After  some  genuine,  but  not  very  enduring  sorrow  on  bis 

1>art|  he  flies  like  a  steam  coach  to  the  castle  of  his  long  tried 
ove,  and  is  politely  welcomed  by  her  husband.  We  next 
hear  of  him  in  a  mad  house,  and  we  are  not  informed  that  she 
enjoyed  much  happiness  in  her  second  espousals.  8he  is  how- 
ever strongly  commended  for  having  retained  her  virtue  and 
reason  between  two  madmen.  Now,  however  faulty  the  novel 
may  be  in  outline  and  coloring,  there  was  evidently  no  malice 

*  For  a  fine  expose  of  this  convenient  help  to  morality  see  Miss 
Edge  worth's  Leonora,    Le  MarquU  de  Pontanges  was  an  early  work. 
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prepense  in  the  authoress's  mind.  She  wrote  to  excite  sym- 
pathy for  the  sufferings  which  the  weaker  portion  of  humanity 
endure  at  the  hands  of  their  selfish  and  unprincipled  tyrants. 

It  is  probable  that  Gay  had  no  design  of  encouraging  in- 
formers' or  turnkeys*  daughters  to  loose  conduct,  or  shop- 
boys  to  take  to  the  road^  when  he  wrote  his  dramatic  sermon 
against  hypocrisy  and  political  knavery  ;  yet  the  Beggaf^s  Opera 
is  a  decidedly  unedifving  spectacle  for  young  people.  Blame 
of  the  same  quality  but  lighter  in  quantity,  may  be  justly  laid 
to  the  Marquis  of  Poriangea, 

The  Lorgnon  (Eye-glass)  is  a  very  pleasant  novellette.  ^  She 
evidently  sketches  herself  in  the  heroine  of  the  story  :  for  the 
hastiness  of  expression,  occasional  sharpness  of  repartee  or 
sarcasm,  speedy  remorse,  and  satisfaction  for  pain  given  there- 
by, kindness  of  heart,  and  defence  of  absent  friends,  qualities 
ascribed  to  the  lady  of  the  story,  are  thoroughly  appropriate 
to  herself,  as  we  find  her  painted  by  her  sorrowing  literary 
friends  and  admirers. 

In  Balza(fB  Cane,  an  article  which,  carried  in  its  master's 
left  hand  renders  him  invisible,  she  humourously  ascribes  his 
wonderful  insisht  into  character,  modes  of  life  of  all  classes, 
intimate  knowledge  of  nuzzling  business  affairs,  &c.,  to  the 
.wonderful  virtue  of  his  bamboo— we  are  sorry  for  not  having 
room  for  the  extract. 

It  is  surprising,  and  pleasant  at  the  same  time,  to  find  re- 
spectful and  affectionate  references  to  religious  usages,  and 
sincere  tribute  to  the  spirit  of  religious  influence,  thro  various 
papers  of  the  series,  when  we  reflect  on  the  continual  attend- 
ance of  such  lax  professors  as  Balzac,  Th^ophile  Qautier, 
Latouche,  &c.»  at  her  select  reunions.  Though  we  hear  of  no 
domestic  complaints  nor  amicable  arrangements  for  living 
apart^  but  on  the  contrary,  great  and  successful  efforts  made  at 
times  by  the  lady  to  extricate  the  gentleman  out  of  the  hands 
of  powerful  foes  in  high  places,  we  can  scarcely  suppose  that 
her  married  life  was  blessed  with  much  domestic  comfort ; 
she,  living  in  the  world  of  poetry  and  romance,  he  occupied 
day  and  night,  struggling  for  a  high  political  position,  devising 
giant  posters  for  the  dead  walls,  and  canards  for  the  rise  and 
fall  of  bubble  and  other  shares  in  new  companies*  She  is 
gone,  and  France  will  not  see  her  peer  for  a  century  to  come. 
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1.  TA€  Philowpkji  of  Living.      By  Herbert  Mayo,  M.D.* 

Third  Edition.    London  :  Parker,  1861. 

2.  Phjfriologie  Du  Oout^  ou  Meditations  de  Oastronomie 

Tramcendantef  ^c.  8fc.     Paris  :  Cbarpentier,  1842. 

If  we  were  a  physician  we  should  first  write  a  good  history 
of  obesity ;  we  should  then  establish  one  empire  in  that  nook 
of  science,  and  we  should  have  the  double  advantage  of  having 
for  our  patients  those  who  enjoy  the  best  health,  and  of  being  daily 
besieged  by  the  fairest  portion  of  the  human  race;  for  to  have  a 
natural  portion  of  plumpness — to  be  neither  too  much,  nor  too 
little  in  flesh — ^is  the  study  of  woman's  entire  life. 

What  we  have  not  done,  some  doctor  will  yet  do  ;  and  if 
he  be  skilfnl,  discreet,  and  of  an  amiable  disposition,  we  pro- 
mise him  miracles  of  success.  "  Exoriare  aliquis  nostris  ex 
ossibus  hares.**  We  understand  by  obesity  that  state  of  oily 
congestion,  in  which,  although  the  individual  be  not  sick,  his 
limbs  increase  by  degrees  in  size,  and  lose  their  original  form 
and  symmetry. 

There  is  a  kind  of  obesity  which  is  confined  to  the  abdomen  ; 
it  is  rarely  observed  in  woman  ;  as  their  fibre  is  softer  and 
much  weaker,  when  they  are  attacked  by  obesity,  it  spares 
nothing.  We  call  this  variety  gastrophory,  and  gastrophories 
those  who  are  attacked  by  it.  We  are  even  one  of  this  class 
ourselves  ;  but  although  our  corporation  is  rather  prominent, 
the  lower  part  of  the  leg  is  thin  and  wiry,  and  the  nerve  as 
free  as  in  an  Arab  steed. 

Nevertheless  we  have  always  looked  upon  this  developement 
as  our  greatest  enemy.  We  have  however  conquered  it,  and 
reduced  it  to  a  fixed  and  convenient  size :  but  to  overcome  it, 
it  was  necessary  to  make  war  against  it ;  and  it  is  to  a  contest 
of  thirty  years  that  we  owe  whatever  we  have  gained  by  the 
struggle.     This  was  also  Savarin's  weakness.     He  writes  : — 

'•  I  will  begin  by  giving  ftn  extract  from  more  than  five  hundred 
dialogues  which  1  formerly  had  with  my  table  companions,  who 
were  threatened  with,  and  suffering  from  obesity. 

Obese ^What  delibioua  bread  !  Where  do  you  get  it  ? 

Hjself.-^At  Limet*8,  rue  de  Richelieu ;  he  is  baker  to  their  B.  H. 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  the  Prince  of  Conde ;  I  get  it  because  ho 
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18  a  neighbour  of  mine,  and  I  continue  it  because  I  have  said  he 
makes  the  best  bread  in  the  world. 

Obese — I  shall  take  a  note  of  it,  I  eat  a  good  deal  of  bread,  and 
with  such  bread  as  this  I  should  never  wish  for  any  other. 

Another  Obese. — But  what  are  you  doing  there  ?  You  are  col- 
lecting al)  the  meat  in  your  soup,  without  touching  that  fine  Carolina 
rice. 

Myself. — It  is  a  particular  regime  that  I  have  adopted. 

Obese — It's  a  bad  regime  !  I  am  passionately  fona  of  rice,  as  well 
as  lees,  paste,  and  such  things  ;  nothing  is  more  nourishing,  cheaper, 
or  more  easily  procured. 

A  perfect  Obese. — Be  kind  enough  sir,  to  pass  me  up  those  pota- 
toes that  you  have  before  you.  At  the  rate  tnings  are  going,  1  fear 
I  shall  be  late. 

Myself.^— There  they  are  at  your  hand. 

Obese,— But  servo  yourself  first ;  there  is  enough  for  us  both, 
and  after  us  the  end  of  the  world. 

Myself. — As  for  me,  I  never  use  potatoes  ;  1  look  upon  them  as 
only  useful  in  time  of  famine ;  in  any  other  case  I  think  them  abom- 
inably insipid. 

Obese.—- This  is  a  gaslronomical  heresy  !  there  it»  nothing  better 
than  potatoes  ;  I  eat  tnem  in  every  form  ;  and  should  they  be  served 
up  at  the  second  course,  either  d  ia  lyvnnaise^  or  au  souffle,  I  here 
protest  that  I  am  resolved  to  have  my  rights. 

A  lady  Obese. — I  should  feel  muob  obliged  for  those  Soissons 
beans  which  I  perceive  at  the  end  of  the  table. 

Myself — After  having  complied  with  the  request,  and  hamming  to 
myself  a  well  known  air — 

Les  Soissennais  sont  heureuz, 
Les  haricots  sont  chez  eux. 

Obese.— Don't  joke  ;  they  are  a  source  of  great  wealth  for  that 
country.  Paris  consumes  an  immense  quantity.  I  must  also  clum 
your  uidulgence  for  those  small  beans  that  grow  in  marshy  ground, 
and  which  are  called  Windsor  beans  ;  when  they  are  young,  they  are 
a  dish  for  the  gods. 

Myself.—  My  curse  on  all  beans  I 

Obese»  with  a  determined  air.^-I  scorn  your  anathema  ;  will  it 
not  be  said  that  you  are  a  council  in  yourself,  thftt  you  wish  to  dictate 
to  every  body  ? 

Myself  to  another  lady. — I  have  to  congratulate  you,  madam,  on 
your  imprDved  health  ;  it  seeme  to  me  that  you  have  got  somewhat 
stouter  since  last  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing^  yo«. 

Obese — I  am  probably  indebted  for  that  to  my  newr^'^tm^. 

Myself.— How  IS  that  ? 

Obese.  For  some  time  I  breakfi^st  on  good  gravy  soup,  a  bowl 
sufficient  for  two ;  and  such  soup  !  the  hpoon  would  stand  in  it. 

Myself  to  another. — Madamt  if  I  am  not  deceived  by  your  eyes» 
you  will  acoept  a  part  of  this  charlotte  I  am  about  to  cut  for  you. 

Obese. ^-Tbeu,  Sir,  my  eyes  do  deo^ive  you;  I  have  beiore  me 
two  things  which  I  prefer  i  aad  they  art  both  of  tiie  maseuUne 
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g^frtider  ;  the  one  is  this  cake  of  rice  from  the  gold  coasts ;  the  other 
is  this  enormous  Savoy  hiscuit ;  for  jou  must  know  that  I  am  passion- 
ately fond  of  sweet  pastry. 

To  another  lady. — Allow  me^  Madam,  while  they  are  discussing 
politics,  the  other  side,  to  serve  you  to  this  Frangipane  tart  ? 

Obese.— With  the  greatest  pleasure,  there  is  nothing  agrees  with 
me  hetter  than  pastry.  We  have  as  tenant  of  ours  a  pastry  cook  ; 
and  between  my  daughter  and  myself,  I  believe  we  expend  the  whole 
of  the  rent,  and  even  more,  on  pastry. 

Myself,  afUr  lookmg  at  tke  young  /a^.-— It  seems  to  agree  with  you 
wonderfully,  your  daughter  is  a  very  fine  1  ooking  person,  well  fed. 

Obese. — Well,  sir,  would  you  believe  that  her  companions  some- 
times tell  her  she  is  too  fat. 

Myself. — \t  is  perhaps  from  motives  of  envy. 

Obese.-^That  is  very  possible.  But  I  mean  to  get  her  married, 
and  the  first  child  will  settle  all  that. 

It  is  by  such  conversation  that  I  have  illustrated  a  theory,  the 
elements  of  which  I  did  not  think  existed  in  the  human  species : 
which  is  that  corpulency  is  chiefly  produced  by  a  diet  too  much 
mixed  with  mealy  substances;  and  thus  I  learned  that  the  same 
system  of  diet  is  always  followed  by  the  same  effect. 

And  so  we  find  fha(  carnivorous  ammals  never  get  fat  ( the  wolf, 
the  jackall,  birds  of  pray,  tbe  raven,  &c.,  for  instance) 

Herbiverons  animals  do  not  get  very  fat,  at  least  so  long  as  age 
has  not  reduced  them  to  a  state  of  repose ;  and  on  the  contrary  they 
have  been  always  known  to  fatten,  and  in  a  little  time,  when  they  are 
fed  on  potatoes,  corn  and  meal  of  every  description. 

Obesity  is  unknown  amongst  savages,  or  amongst  those  who  are 
obliged  to  work  to  support  themselves,  and  who  eat  but  what  is  ne- 
cessary to  support  life." 

Aee^diog  to  the  preceding  obsefvations,  the  truth  of  which 
asy  pne  can  verify,  it  is  easy  to  determi|ie  the  chief  causes  of 
obesity. 

The  first  is  tl^e  natural  disposition  of  the  individual.  Almost 
all  men  come  into  the  world  with  certain  predispositions  of 
which  they  bear  the  mark  on  th^ir  counteoance.  Out  of  a 
baodred  who  die  of  con^umptioii,  ninety-nine  have  browu  bair, 
tbe  visage  long  and  the  nose  pointed.  Opt  of  a  hundred  obeses 
lunetj-nine  bave  short  faces*  round  eyes  and  flat  noses. 

It  is  then  true  that  tber^  are  soipe  persons  predestined  to  a 
eertain  degree  of  obesity,  and  whose  digestive  fapulties,  sup- 
posing everything  else  equal,  absorb  a  greater  quantity  of  fat. 

Tbis  physical  fact,  of  which  we  are  thoroughly  qonvinoed,  has 
the  effect  of  making  us  take  rather  pleasant  views  of  thngs 
on  certain  occasions. 

When  we  meet  in  society  a  young  girl,  very  sprightly,  rosy* 
cheel^edj  wi^h  a  fogniqh  nose,  round  figure,  plump  fat  bands 
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and  short  round  little' feet^  every  one  is  delighted  with  her,  and 
coTisider  her  a  charming  creature;  whereas  we^  instructed  by  ex- 
perience, look  upon  her  when  ten  years  older,  and  see  the 
ravages  which  obesity  shall  have  made  on  all  that  is  now  so 
fresh  and  so  much  admired,  and  we  lament  over  afSictions  that 
have  not  yet  come.  This  premature  compassion  is  a  painful 
feeling,  and  furnishes  a  proof  amongst  a  thousand  others,  that 
man  would  be  more  unhappy  if  he  could  see  into  futurity. 

The  second  and  principal  cause  of  obesity  lies  in  the  meal  or 
flour  which  is  the  principal  element  of  uur  daily  food. 

We  have  already  stated  that  all  animals  fed  on  farinous 
substances  are  sure  to  fatten  ;  and  man  is  subject  to  the  same 
laws. 

Mealy  food  produces  more  expeditiously,  and  with  more  cer- 
tainty, its  effects  when  it  is  mixed  with  sugar ;  the  sugar  and  fat 
contain  hydrogen,  a  principle  common  to  both;  and  they 
are  both  inflammable  substances.  Being  thus  combined,  it  is 
the  more  active,  inasmuch  as  it  is  agreeable  to  the  taste,  and 
thus  sweet  meats  are  seldom  taken  before  the  natural  appetite  is 
satisfied,  when  there  remains  butthat  other  appetite  for  luxuries, 
which  we  are  obliged  to  excite  by  all  that  the  most  refined  art 
and  the  most  enticing  changes  can  produce. 

This  kind  of  food  is  not  less  incrustating  when  it  is  mixed  with 
drink,  as  beer  and  other  beverages  of  the  same  nature.  Those  who 
drink  it  habitually  are  known  to  have  the  largest  bellies,  and  some 
families  in  Paris  who,  in  1817,  drank  beer  for  economy,  because 
wine  was  too  dear,  were  rewarded  by  an  increase  in  their 
appearance  which  they  found  very  inconvenient. 

A  double  cause  of  obesity  results  from  too  much  indulging 
in  sleep,  and  want  of  exercise. 

The  human  body  gains  much  during  sleep,  while  it  loses 
but  little,  as  the  muscular  action  is  suspended.  It  would  be 
necessary  then  that  the  surplus  acquired  during  sleep  be  spent 
by  exercise ;  but  by  the  fact  of  sleeping  too  much  we  deprive 
ourselves  of  the  opportunity  of  action. 

Another  consequence  is  that,  as  great  sleepers  avoid  even  the 
shadow  of  fatigue,  the  excess  of  assimilation  is  carried  away  by 
the  force  of  circulation,  and  becomes  charged,  by  a  process,  of 
which  nature  has  reserved  to  herself  the  secret,  with  additional 
particles  of  hydrogen ;  and  fat  is  formed  to  be  deposited  by 
the  same  operation,  in  the  capsules  of  the  cellular  tissue. 

The  final  cause  of  obesity  consists  in  excess  in  eating  and 
drinking. 
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It  has  been  well  remarked  that  one  of  the  privileges  of  the 
human  species  is  to  be  able  to  eat  without  being  hungry,  and 
drink  without  being  thirsty.  This  is  a  privilege  that  does  not 
belong  to  the  brute,  for  it  has  its  origin  in  our  indulging  in 
the  pleasures  of  the  table,  a:id  our  passion  for  prolonging  them. 
This  two- fold  propensity  has  been  found  wherever  man  exists; 
we  know  that  savages  eat  to  excess,  and  get  brutally  intoxicated 
whenever  the  opportunity  presents  itself. 

We  take  from  Savarin  the  following  curious  passages : — 

''We  hftve  before  ds  an  example  which  may  be  known  to  half  Paris. 

Mr.  Laog  had  one  of  the  most  brilliant  houses  of  the  city ;  he  was 
particularly  noted  for  the  splendour  of  his  entertainments,  but  Le 
was  as  remarkable  for  his  bad  stomach  as  he  was  for  his  love  of  the 
pleasures  of  the  table,  and  he  ate,  what  he  knew  would  not  agree 
with  him,  with  a  courage  worthy  of  a  better  fate. 

£verything  went  on  well  up  to  the  coffee  inclusively  ;  but  soon  his 
stomach  rebelled  against  the  labour  imposed  upon  it,  pains  set  in,  and 
the  unfortunate  man  was  obliged  to  throw  himself  on  a  sofa,  where 
he  remained  till  the  next  day,  to  expiate,  by  long  sufferings,  the 
pleasures  of  a  moment. 

What  is  most  remarkable  is  that  he  never  reformed  ;  during  his  life 
he  was  known  to  submit  to  this  strange  alternative  ;  and  his  suffer- 
ings of  the  day  before  had  no  effect  on  the  repast  of  the  next. 

Those  whose  stomachs  are  in  order  are  effected  by  excess  in  eating 
and  drinking  in  the  manner  we  have  stated  in  the  preceding  instance. 
Everything  is  digested  ;  and  what  is  not  necessary  for  the  renovation 
of  the  body  becomes  settled  and  is  converted  into  fat. 

Others  again  suffer  from  constant  indigestion  ;  whatever  they  take 
doea  no  good,  and  those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  cause  are  surprised 
that  so  many  good  things  do  not  produce  a  better  effect. 

It  may  be  easily  seen  that  I  am  not  exhausting,  or  entering  too 
minutely  into  this  subject:  there  are  many  other  secondary  causes 
which  spring  from  our  habits,  the  confused  state  of  our  passions  and 
pleasures,  which  aid  and  stimulate  those  I  have  specified. 

I  leave  all  that  to  my  successor  whom  I  have  introduced  in  the 
beginning  of  this  chapter,  and  will  confine  myself  to  what  is  the  right 
of  the  first  come  in  all  matters. 

It  is  now  many  years  since  intemperance  first  attracted  the  attention 
of  observers.  Philosophers  extolled  temperance,  princes  made  laws 
to  promote  it,  religion  censured  all  excesses  in  eating  and  drinking, 
but,  alas  1  people  ate  as  much  as  ever,  and  the  pleasures  of  the  table 
are  indulged  in  more  and  more  every  day. 

I  should  perhaps  be  more  fortunate  were  I  to  take  another  course. 
I  shall  describe  the  physical  inconveniences  of  the  stomach,  self  pre- 
servation perhaps  will  be  more  pursuasive  than  the  voice  of  religion, 
more  eloquent  than  sermons,  more  powerful  than  laws,  and  1  am 
convinced  that  the  fair  sex  will  nut  be  deaf  to  the  voice  of  reason  and 
common  sense. 
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IncanvenieTices  of  Oheiity. 

Obesity  has  a  very  disagreeable  effbct  on  botb  sexes,  iDasmttch 
as  it  impai^6  both  strength  and  beauty. 

It  impairs  strength,  because  in  increasing  the  weight  of  the  body 
to  be  put  in  motion,  it  does  not  increase  the  motive  power ;  it  is  still 
more  mjurious  in  obstructing  respiration,  which  renders  it  imposbible 
to  continue,  for  any  time,  any  occupation  which  requires  muscular 
strength. 

Obesity  impairs  beauty  as  it  destroys  that  harmony  of  proportion 
primitively  established ;  because  all  the  parts  do  not  increase  to  the 
same  extent,  or  in  the  same  manner. 

It  is  injurious  to  it  also  by  filling  up  those  cavities  whioh  nature 
intended  to  be  empty  :  hence,  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  meet 
fkces  which  were  once  interesting,  and  which  obesity  has  rendered 
almost  insignificant. 

Napoleon  was  not  an  exception  to  this  law.  He  became  very  stout 
during  his  last  campaigns ;  from  pale  his  complexion  assumed  a  dull 
and  heavy  appearance,  and  his  eyes  lost  a  good  deal  of  their  usual 
expression. 

Obesity  produces  a  dislike  for  dancing,  walking,  riding,  and  an  un« 
fitness  for  all  kinds  of  occupations  and  amusements  which  require 
activity  and  skill. 

It  predisposes  us  also  to  various  diseases,  such  as  apoplexy,  dropsy, 
ulcers  on  the  legs,  and  other  affections  difticult  to  be  cured. 

Examples  of  Obesity, 

Amongst  the  heroes  who  were  remarkable  for  their  size,  I 
only  remember  Marius,  and  John  Sobieski. 

Marius,  who  was  originally  of  small  stature,  became  as  broad  as  he 
was  long ;  and  it  was  perhaps  his  huge  size  that  frightened  the  Cim- 
bri  who  were  sent  to  murder  him. 

As  to  the  Kinff  of  Poland,  his  obesity  was  very  near  costing  him  his 
life.  Having  fallen  into  the  midst  of  the  main  body  of  the  Turkish 
cavalry,  before  which  he  was  obliged  to  fly,  he  soon  lost  his  breath, 
and  he  would  have  been  cerUunly  killed,  if  some  of  his  aides- de-camps 
had  not  supported  him,  almost  insensible,  on  his  horse,  while  others 
generously  sacrificed  themselves  to  stop  the  enemy.  If  I  am  not 
mistaken  the  Duke  de  Vendome,  that  worthy  son  of  the  great  Henry, 
was  also  remarkable  for  his  size.  He  died  at  an  inn  ;  abandoned  by 
all ;  he  had  strength  enough  to  see  the  last  of  his  followers  carry  off 
the  cushion  on  which  he  was  lying,  at  the  moment  when  he  was  about 
to  breath  his  last. 

History  furnishes  numerous  examples  of  monstrous  obesity ;  I 
shall  omit  them  to  speak  only  of  those  that  have  come  under  my  own 
observation. 

M.  Rameau,  my  school- fellow.  Mayor  of  Ohalenr,  in  Burgundy, 
was  only  five  feet  two  inches,  and  weighed  twenty  stone. 

The  f)uke  of  Luynes,  with  whom  1  often  sat  on  the  bench,  became 
an  enormous  size,  his  naturally  fine  figure  was  quite  deformed  by  his 
huge  shape,  and  he  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  a  state  of  almost 
habitual  somnolency. 
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Bat  the  most  extraordinary  of  all  that  I  have  Men  in  this  way  is  a 
native  of  New  York»  whom  many  Frenchmen,  at  present  living  in 
Paris,  may  remember  to  have  seen  m  Broadway,  seated  In  an  immense 
arm  chair,  the  legs  of  which  were  strong  enough  to  support  a  church. 
Edwards  was  at  least  five  feet  ten,  French  measurement,  and  eight 
feet  in  circumference.  His  fingers  were  like  those  of  the  Roman 
emperor  who  wore  bis  wife's  necklaces  as  rings  ;  his  arms  and  thighs 
were  like  tubes,  of  the  siee  of  an  ordinary  roan's  body,  and 
he  had  feet  like  an  elephant,  which  were  concealed  by  the  siEe  of  his 
legs  ;  his  lower  eye-lids  were  considerably  drawn  down  by  the  weight 
of  fat ;  bat  what  made  him  hideous  to  look  at  was  his  three  chins,  or 
spheroids  which  were  hanging  on  bis  chest  more  than  a  foot  long,  so 
that  his  figure  presented  the  appeoranoe  of  the  capital  of  a  wreathed 
column.  In  this  state  Edwards  passed  his  days,  at  the  window,  in  a 
ground  parlour  which  looked  into  the  street,  drinking,  from  time  to  time, 
his  glass  of  ale,  of  which  he  had  always  a  large  tankard  before  him. 

Such  an  extraordimiry  figure  conid  not  but  attract  the  attention  of 
the  pasMfB  by,  whom,  if  they  imprudently  delayed  anytime,  Edwards 
was  sure  to  put  to  flight,  roaring  with  a  sepui^mral  voice  ;  "  what  do 
you  stare  atj  like  wild  cats  I  Oo  your  way,  you  lazy  body.  Begone, 
you  good  for  nothing  dogs,"  and  such  other  gentle  phrase?. 
Having  often  saluted  him  by  his  name,  I  frequently  conversed  with 
him  ;  he  assured  me  that  he  was  nc^  dissatisfied  with  his  condition, 
that  he  was  not  unhappy,  and  that  if  death  would  not  trouble  him 
he  woald  be  satisfied  to  live  so  till  the  end  of  tlie  world. 

It  follows  from  the  preceding  that,  if  obesity  be  not  a  disease,  it 
is  at  lea«it  an  indisposition^  into  which  we  fall,  almost  always,  through 
our  own  fault. 

It  follows  also  that  it  is  a  state  that  all  should  endeavour  to  avoid 
who  are  not  attacked  by  it,  and  that  when  they  are,  they  should  lose 
no  time  in  curing  themselves  ;  it  is  for  their  benefit  that  we  are  about 
to  investigate  those  resoarees  with  which  science,  aided  by  experience 
has  provided  us. 

Savarin  thu8  continoes  : — 

Preservative  against^  or  curative  treatment  of  Obesity.^ 

I  will  begin  this  article  by  a  fact  which  proves  that  it  requires 
much  resolation  and  strength  of  mind  to  preserve  ourselves  from,  or 
to  cure  obesity. 


*  It  is  about  twenty  years  since  I  undertook  to  write  a  treatise 
ex  ofieiof  an  obesity.  My  readers  have  much  reason  to  regret  the 
preface ;  it  was  somewhat  of  a  dramatic  form  ;  and  in  it  I  proved  to 
a  doctor  that  ferer  was  much  less  fatal  than  a  law -suit ;  for  by  the 
latter  the  litigant  is  kept  in  constant  aniriety  and  suspense,  ol)Iiged 
to  swear  falsely,  and  to  suffer  all  sorts  of  annoyance  ;  and  after  being 
deprived  of  his  rest,  his  pleasures  and  his  money,  finishes  by  dying  of 
a  broken  heart :  a  truth  as  useful  to  be  known  as  any  other. 
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M.  Louis  Greffalhe,  whom  his  majesty  subsequently  honoured 
with  the  title  of  county  came  to  me  one  morning,  and  said  he  had 
been  informed  that  I  was  about  publishing  a  work  on  obesity ;  that 
he  was  in  much  danger  of  being  attacked  by  it,  and  wished  to  have 
my  advice. 

*'  Sir/'  said  I  to  him,  <*  not  being  a  physician  I  am  at  liberty  to  re- 
fuse you :  however  I  am  at  your  service,  but  on  one  condition,  which 
is,  that  you  will  pledge  your  word  of  honor  that  you  will  rigorously 
observe  for  one  month,  the  line  of  conduct  which  I  shall  propose 
to  you." 

M.  GrefFulhe  made  the  required  promise,  shaking  me  by  the  hand, 
and  the  next  day  I  delivered  him  ray  ftirta^  the  first  article  of  which 
was  to  weigh  himself  at  the  beginnmg  and  end  of  the  treatment,  in 
order  to  have  a  mathematical  basis  to  verify  the  result. 

A  month  afterwards  M.  Greffulhe  came  to  me  and  spoke  nearly 
as  follows : — 

*<  Sir,  I  have  followed  your  directions  with  as  much  care  as  if  my 
life  depended  upon  it,  and  I  have  found  that  my  weight  diminished 
by  something  more  than  three  pounds.  But  to  arrive  at  this  result 
1  have  been  obliged  to  do  such  violence  to  my  feelings  and  my  habits ; 
in  a  word  I  have  suffered  so  much,  that  in  thankmg  you  for  your 
valuable  advice,  I  renounce  whatever  good  I  might  derive  from  it, 
and  I  resign  myself  for  the  future,  to  whatever  Providence  has  re- 
served for  me.'* 

After  coming  to  this  resolution,  which  1  heard  with  much  pain,  the 
event  proved  what  might  be  expected :  M.  Greffulhe  got  more  and 
more  mto  flesh,  suffered  all  the  inconveniences  of  extreme  obesity, 
and,  when  scarcelv  forty  years  of  age,  he  died  of  a  fit  of  apoplexy  to 
which  he  was  subject. 

Every  remedy  against  obesity  should  begin  with  those  three 
precepts  of  absolute  theorv  ;  discretion  in  eating,  moderation  in 
sleep,  and  exercise  by  walkmg  and  riding  ;  these  are  the  principal 
resources  afforded  us  by  science ;  however  1  have  not  much  confi- 
dence in  them,  because,  from  my  experience  of  men  and  things,  1 
know  that  no  prescription  which  is  not  carried  out  to  the  letter  can 
have  any  effect. 

For  1st,  It  recjuires  much  self-control  to  stand  up  from  table  be- 
fore our  appetite  is  satisfied  ;  as  long  as  we  fell  this  want,  whatever 
we  take  irresistably  leads  us  to  take  more  ;  and  in  general  we  eat  as 
long  as  we  are  hungry,  in  spite  of  doctors,  but  perhaps  by  the  ex- 
ample of  doctors. 

2nd,  You  could  not  pain  persons  suffering  from  obesity  more,  than 
to  propose  to  them  to  get  up  early :  they  will  tell  you  their  health 
would  not  permit  it,  that  when  the  rise  early  they  are  good  for  noth- 
ing during  that  day  ;  the  women  will  complain  of  their  eyes  being 
dull  and  heavy ;  all  are  satisfied  to  stop  up  late  at  night,  and  reserve 
the  entire  morning  for  sleep ;  this  is  one  resource  lost. 
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Srd,  Biding  is  a  dear  remedy,  and  is  not  adapted  to  people  of  all 
circamstaneest  and  to  every  position. 

If  you  nropose  to  a  handbome  woman  to  take  exercise  on  horseback  i 
she  will  gladly  consent*  but  on  three  conditions:  first,  that  she  shall 
have  a  fine  hor»e,  both  iiery  and  gentle ;  the  second  is,  that  she  have 
a  new  riding  habit»  cut  after  the  last  fashion  ;  the  third  is,  that  she 
shall  have  a  f^entleman  to  accompany  her,  agreeable  and  well-looking. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  procure  all  these,  and  therefore  riding  is  out  of 
thequestion. 

Walking  gives  rise  to  many  more  objections.  Tt  tires  one  to  death ; 
it  makes  us  perspire,  and  exposes  us  to  cold  ;  the  dubt  ruins  the 
stockings ;  the  stones  get  through  the  thin  shoes,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  continue.  In  fine,  if,  during  any  of  those  various  attempts,  they 
suffer  the  slightest  head-ache,  or  a  pimple  the  size  of  the  head  of  a 
pin  should  appear  on  the  skin,  they  put  it  down  to  the  system  ;  it  is 
abandoned  at  once,  and  the  doctor  sets  furious. 

Being  thus  convinced  that  to  reduce  our  size  we  must  eat  with 
moderation,  sleep  little,  and  take  as  much  exercise  as  possible,  we 
must,  however  look  for  another  way  to  arrive  at  this  result.  There 
is  an  infallible  method  for  preventing  our  corpulency  growing  to 
excess,  or  diminifihing  it  when  it  has  come  to  that  point.  This  method, 
which  is  based  on  well  known  principles  of  physics  and  chemistry, 
consists  in  a  dietary  system  adapted  to  the  end  we  wish  to  attain. 

Of  all  medicinal  remedies,  system  is  the  most  effective,  because  it 
is  always  in  operation,  day  and  night,  sleeping  and  waking ;  because 
the  effect  is  reproduced  every  day,  and  it  ends  in  subduing  all 
parts  of  the  body. 

The  anti'Obesiqiie  regimen  has  been  suggested  as  the  principal  and 
most  general  cause  of  obesity,  since  it  has  been  proved  that  it  is 
by  mealy  substances  that  fat  is  generated,  in  man,  as  well  as  in  the 
brute ;  since  with  regard  to  the  latter  we  see  this  effect  produced 
every  day  under  our  eyes,  in  the  trade  of  fat  cattle  to  which  it  has 
given  rise,  we  may  conclude  with  certainty,  that  an  abstinence,  more 
or  less  rigid  from  all  mealy  food,  will  have  the  effect  of  reducing 
our  size. 

"  Good  Heaven !"  exclaim  my  readers,  of  both  sexes,  *'  see  what  a 
savage  this  professor  is  :  he  condemns  in  one  word  everything  we 
like,  this  fine  bread  from  Limet's,  those  biscuits  from  Achard's,  those 
cakes  from  ■  and  all  those  good  things  which  are  made  with  flour 
and  butter  flour  and  sugar,  and  of  flour,  sugar  and  eggs.  He  does  not 
except  even  potatoes,  nor  macarones.  Who  would  ever  expect  this  from 
an  amateur  who  appeared  in  every  other  respect  so  amiable  ?'* 

**  What  is  that,"  I  ask,  puttii^  on  a  very  wry  face,  which  I  assume 
once  a  year.  **  Well  then,  eat  as  long  and  as  much  as  you  like,  get 
fat ;  become  ugly,  heavv,  asthmatic,  and  die,  if  you  choose  of  fat : 
depend  upon  it,  you  shall  appear  in  my  second  edition.  But,  what 
now  ]  This  seems  to  terrify  you,  and  vou  pray  to  avert  the  blow : 
take  courage  ;  I  shall  lay  down  a  rule  for  you,  and  prove  that  there 
are  yet  enjoyments  reserved  for  you  on  this  earth  wnere  we  live  but 
to  eat.  You  like  bread  ;  well  then  you  shall  eat  rye  bread  ;  it  has 
been  long  since  extolled  by  the  excellent  Cadet  de  Yaux  ;  it  is  less 
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strengtheaing,  and  certainly  not  8o  palatable,  which  makes  it  less 
difficult  not  to  eat  too  much.  For  to  be  sure  of  ourselves^  we  must 
avoid  temptation  ;    bear  this  well  in  mind.  It  n  worth  remembering." 

"Are  you  fond  of  soup  t  take  it  then,  a  la  gulienne,  with  green 
vegetables,  such  as  oabbagfes^  herbe  &c.  but  I  forbid  bread,  pies,  or 
pea  aoup. 

«  Tou  may  |^tak«  of  everything  at  the  first  course,  with  a  few 
exceptions>  eudi  as  rice  and  hot  paatry,  £at,  but  eat  witii  discretion, 
if  you  do  not  wish  to  satisfy  a  want  hereafter,  which  will  not  exist 
unless  yon  make  it  now. 

"The  second  course  is  about  to  appear,  and  now  all  your  good  reso- 
lutions will  be  put  to  the  test.  Avoid  all  farinouc  substances*  under 
whatever  form  they  may  be  presented.  You  have  roast  fowl,  salad 
and  vegetables  of  which  you  can  partake ;  and  since  ^ou  will  be  served 
to  sweetmeatoi  prefer  chocolate  cream,  and  orange  jellies,  &c.  &c. 

"  Now  comes  the  dessert.  More  danger :  but,  if  up  to  this,  you 
have  acted  prudently,  you  have  nothing  to  fear. 

"  Have  nothing  to  do  nrith  the  enda  of  the  table  (  they  are  always 
provided  with  cakes,  more  or  less  ornamented)  take  neither  biscuits 
nor  maoarons  ;  you  have  all  kinds  of  fruit,  jams,  and  many  other  things 
which  ^ott  will  know  how  to  select,  if  you  follow  my  directions. 

"  Auer  dinner  I  would  advise  you  to  take  cof&e  and  liqueur  ;  and 
I  would  also  recommend  occasionally  both  tea  and  punch. 

"  For  breakfast,  rye  bread  by  all  means,  chocolate  rather  than 
coffee.  However,  I  do  not  object  to  coffee  on  milk,  reasonably 
strong;  no  eggs,  but  everything  else  as  you  please.  But  breakfast 
can  never  be  too  early.  When  breakfast  is  fate,  dinner  comes  on 
before  it  is  properly  digested,  which  does  not  however  prevent  us 
from  dining  ;  and  thia  habit  of  eating  without  an  appetite,  produces 
marked  obesity,  in  as  much  as  it  is  of  frequent  occurrence. 

Continuatiofi  of  the  regimen. 

Up  to  this  I  have  traced  the  outlines  of  a  system  which  yoa 
should  adopt  when  threatened  by  obesity  ;  I  will  now  add  a  few  pre* 
cepts  as  a  remedy  for  it  when  you  are  attacked. 

"  Drink  every  summer,  about  thirty  bottles  of  sedlita^Water,  one 
large  glass  in  the  morning,  two  before  dinner,  and  as  many  before 
g»ing  to  bed.  Use  at  dinner  light  white  wine  such  as  those  of  Anjou. 
Shun  beer  as  you  would  the  pl^ue.  Eat  frequently  raddishes,  arti- 
chokes, pepper  and  salt,  asparagus,  celery,  uid  cardootts ;  of  meat 
you  should  prefer  veal  and  fowl ;  never  eat  but  the  crust  of  bread; 
in  cases  of  doubt  be  guid«d  by  some  doctor  who  has  adopted  my  sys- 
tem ;  and  whatever  time  you  begin  to  practice  it,  you  shall  before 
long  feel  fresh,  lively,  active  and  in  good  health,  in  a  word  fit  for  any- 
thing. 

"Having  thus  placed  you  on  your  road,  it  is  but  ri^ht  to  point 
out  the  dangers  to  which  yon  are  exposed,  lest  that  carried  away  by 
too  great  zeal  in  guarding  against  obesity,  you  might  over-hit  the 
mark  by  running  into  the  opposite  extreme. 
"The  danger  to  which  I  wish  to  draw  your  attention,  is  the  constant 
use  of  acids,  which  are  often  recommended  by  ignorant  people,  and 
which  experience  has  often  proved  to  be  most  pernicious." 
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Dangers  attending  the  use  of  acids. 

There  is  a  very  dangerous  doctrine  prevalant  amcnigst  wo« 
nieo,  and  which  every  year  causes  the  death  of  many  young  persons^ 
which  is,  that  aeidb,  especially  vinegar,  are  a  preservative  againat 
ohe^ty; 

No  deahi>  the  freqneilt  application  of  acids  makes  ms  thin>  but  it 
is  injuridoJB  t«  our  frebhness,  heliltfa  and  life  itself ;  and  although 
lemonadie  is  the  mildest  of  them  all,  there  are  few  stomachs  that  can 
desist  it  a  long  time. 

This  is  a  fact  which  cabnot  be  too  well  known  ;  there  are  few  of 
tny  readers  who  could  not  furbish  me  with  etamples  it  support  of  it  { 
but  I  will  select  the  following,  as  it  somewhat  relates  to  mjfself 

In  1776t  I  was  residing  at  I)ijon«  studying  a  course  of  law  in  the 
fic^ulty*  a  course  of  chemistry  under  M.  Guy  ton  de  Morveau,  then 
Attorney-general,  and  A  course  of  domestic  medicine  under  M. 
Maret,  perpetuil  secretary  of  the  Academy,  and  father  of  the  Duke 
de  Bassano. 

I  entertained  k  feeling  of  friendship  for  one  of  the  h&ndsomest  per- 
sons I  ever  remember  to  have  seen ;  I  say  a  JeelUtg  t^f  /ritndJiipt 
which  is  strictly  trite,  aikd  at  the  saiUe  time  surprising,  for  1  was 
then  well  disjsosed  for  stronger  luid  more  endearing  tiesk 

This  friendship,  which  we  must  take  for  what  it  was,  and  not  for 
what  it  was  likely  to  became,  Was  characterised  from  the  first  moment 
of  cor  acquaintance,  by  great  familiarity,  and  we  ei\)oyed  that  con- 
fidence  in  eaeh  other  which  seemed  very  natural  to  us  beth ;  our 
intercourse  ana  whisperings  without  end,  did  not  alarm  mamma,  for 
they  had  the  appearance  of  innocence  and  simplicity,  worthy  of  the 
primitive  ag«s.  Louise  then»  was  Yety  handsome,  and  she  was  par- 
ticularly remarkable  for  that  just  proportion  of  classical  fulness  and 
roundness  of  figure,  which  the  eye  delights  to  dwell  on,  and  artists 
glory  in  copying. 

Although  I  was  but  her  friend,  I  was  by  no  means  insensible  to 
those  charms  which  she  unconsciously  displayed  ;  aud  ptohaps  they 
contributed,  without  my  suspecting  it,  to  that  chaste  sentiment  which 
attached  me  to  her.  Let  this  be  as  it  may,  one  eveUingj  after 
looking  at  Louise  with  more  attention  than  usuJal,  '*  my  deair  friend/' 
said  I  to  her,  <*  y6n  are  unwell;  it  seems  to  me  that  yon  have  got 
thin." — "  Oh !  no,"  she  replied  with  a  melancholy  smile,  <'  I  am 
very  well)  and  if  I  am  somewhat  thinner  than  nsual,  I  can,  in  that 
respect,  afford  tb  lose  a  little."  **  Lose !  "  replied  i  earnestly,  **  you 
don't  want  to  lose  or  gain,  remain  as  you  are^  charming  creature^'* 
and  other  shoh  phrases,  as  a  friend  of  twenty  has  always  at  his  com- 
ihand. 

From  this  time,  I  looked  upon  the  ydung  ^rl  with  interest  and 
uneasiness,  and  1  boon  observed  her  complexion  become  pale,  hef 
cheeks  hollow,  and  her  beauty  gradually  decaying.  Oh !  how  fragile 
and  passing  is  beauty  !  At  last,  I  accompanied  her  to  a  ball,  where 
she  went  as  usual;  I  prevailed  Upon  her  to  rest  herself  during 
two  countr} -dances,  and  availing  rtiyself  of  this  opportuaity,  I  ex- 
torted from  her  the  confession,  that,  annoyed  by  the  pleasantries  of 
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some  of  her  friendSf  who  assured  her  that  before  two  years,  she 
would  be  as  large  as  St.  Christopher,  and  aided  by  the  advice  of 
others,  she  contrived  to  become  thin  by  taking,  every  morning,  a 
large  glass  of  vinegar ;  she  added,  that  up  to  that  moment,  no  per- 
son knew  anything  of  what  she  had  been  doing  but  myself. 

I  shuddered  on  hearing  this  confession,  I  felt  the  extent  of  the 
danger,  and  I  lost  no  time  in  acquainting  her  mother  of  it  the  next 
day,  who  was  as  much  alarmed  as  mvself,  for  she  idolized  her 
daughter.  No  time  was  let  pass  in  assembhng  her  friends,  and  holding 
consultations,  and  medical  aid  was  immediately  called  in.  But  9M 
to  no  purpose !  her  health  was  irremediably  undermined,  and  at  a 
moment  wnen  her  friends  were  beginning  to  suspect  the  danger,  all 
hopes  of  her  recovery  were  gone. 

Thus,  for  having  followed  imprudent  advice,  after  been  reduced 
to  the  frightful  state  that  accompanies  consumption,  the  amiable 
Louise  fell  asleep  for  ever,  when  scarcely  eighteen  years  of  age. 

She  died  casting  a  painful  look  on  that  future,  which  was  lost  to 
her  for  ever  ;  and  the  idea  of  having,  though  unconsciously,  short- 
ened her  own  life,  hastened  her  dissolution,  and  added  to  the  suffer- 
ings of  her  last  moments. 

She  was  the  first  person  I  eyer  saw  dying,  for  she  breathed  her 
last  in  my  arms,  at  the  moment  when,  according  to  her  desire,  I 
raised  her  up  to  show  her  the  light  of  day  for  the  last  time. 

About  eight  hours  after  her  death,  hsr  afflicted  mother  requested 
me  to  accompany  her  in  a  last  visit  which  she  wished  to  pay  the  re- 
mains of  her  daughter;  and  we  observed  with  surprise,  that  her 
whole  countenance  had  assumed  a  bright  extatic  expression  which 
we  never  remarked  before.  I  was  somewhat  astonished,  and  the 
mother  drew  from  it  a  consoling  omen.  But  it  seems  this  is  not  a 
rare  occurrance.  Lavater  alludes  to  it  in  his  Treatise  on  Physiognomy. 

Ardi-Obesique  BeU. 

Kvery  AntuObesique  regimen  ought  to  be  accompanied  by 
a  precaution  which  I  had  forgotten,  and  with  which  I  soould  have 
commenced :  it  consists  in  wearing,  both  night  and  day,  a  belt  to 
support  the  abdomen^  tightened  moderately. 

In  order  to  comprehend  the  necessity  of  it  we  should  bear  in  mind 
that  the  vertebral  column  which  forms  one  of  the  coats  of  the  intes- 
tinal thigh,  is  firm  and  inflexible  ;  whence  it  resultSi  that  all  excess 
of  weiffht  that  the  intestines  acquire,  when  they  are  turned  from  the 
verticsd  line  by  the  presence  of  too  much  flesh,  rests  upon  the  diffe- 
rent coatings  which  compose  the  skin  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  latter* 
from  their  facility  of  distending  themselves  indeflnitely,*  might  not 
have  elasticity  enough  to  fall  back  into  their  usual  position,  when 
the  strain  is  removed,  if  they  were  not  assisted  by  mechanical  aid, 
whichy  resting  on  the  dorsal  column  itself,  opposes  it  and  establishes 


«  Mirabean  said,  when  speaking  of  an  excessively  large  man, 
'*  that  Qod  only  created  him  to  show  to  what  an  extent  the  human 
skin  could  be  distended  without  breaking.'* 
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the  eqailibrium.  Thus,  the  belt  hu  the  double  effect  of  preventing 
the  abdomen  from  yielding  to  the  actual  weieht  of  the  intestinei),  and 
giving  it  the  strength  necessary  to  contract  itself  when  the  pressure 
18  diminished.  The  belt  should  never  be  discontinued ;  otherwise 
the  good  produced  during  the  day  will  be  counteracted-  by  leaving  it 
aside  at  night ;  it  is  not  very  inconvenient,  and  we  soon  becbme  ac- 
customed to  it. 

The  belt^  which  is  also  useful*  as  it  seems  as  a  monitor  to  warn  us 
when  we  have  eaten  sufficient^  ought  to  be  made  with  great  care  ; 
its  pressure  should  be  moderate,  and  always  the  same :  that  is  it 
should  be  so  made  as  to  contract  in  proportion  as  the  pressure  is 
removed. 

We  need  not  wftar  it  all  our  lives ;  we  may  leave  it  aside  without 
inconvenience  when  we  have  gained  the  object  in  view,  and  that  we 
have  remained  stationary  for  some  weeks*  provided  we  observe  a 
certain  and  proper  system  of  diet.  It  is  now  six  years  since  I  wore 
one. 

CascariHa. 

There  is  a  substance  which  I  believe  useful  as  a  remedy 
against  obesity ;  many  observations  have  strengthened  me  in  this 
belief ;  however  I  am  not  opposed  to  any  one  doubting  it,  and  I  call 
the  attention  of  doctors  to  it. 

This  substance  is  cascarilla. 

Ten  or  twelve  of  my  acquaintances  suffered  from  long  and  unre- 
mitting fever ;  some  of  them  were  cured  by  old  women^  remedies, 
that  is  by  powders,  &c.  ;  others  by  the  continued  use  of  cascarilla, 
which  always  produced  its  effect. 

All  those  of  the  first  class,  who  were  victims  to  obesity,  became  as 
large  as  usual  when  recovered  from  the  fever,  while  the  others  lost 
all  their  superfluous  desh ;  which  justifies  me  in  thinking,  that  the 
last  effect  was  produced  by  the  application  of  cascarilla,  for  there 
was  no  difference  between  them  but  the  mode  of  treatment. 

Rational  theory  is  not  opposed  to  this  result ;  for,  on  the  one  hand, 
cascarilla  may  very  probably  so  promote  the  circulation  as  to  rouse 
and  disperse  those  gaps  destinea  for  the  generation  of  fat ;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  known  that  there  is  in  cascarilla  a  portion  of 
bark  which  may  fill  up  those  capsules,  or  cups,  intended  in  ordinary 
cases,  for  the  reception  of  the  oily  congestions.  It  is  even  probable 
that  those  two  causes  conspire  and  assist  each  other. 

It  follows  from  these  data,  which  any  one  may  verify,  that  I  think 
myself  safe  in  recommending  the  use  of  cascarilla  to  all  those  who 
wish  to  disencumber  themselves  of  superfluous  flesh.  Thus,  dummodd 
anfiuerint  in  amni  medicationis  geiiere  doctissimi  facultatis  professores, 
I  think  that  after  the  first  month  of  a  proper  system,  whoever  wishes 
to  become  thin  will  do  well  to  take,  during  one  month,  every  second 
day,  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  two  hours  before  breakfast,  a 
tumbler  of  white  wine  without  water,  into  which  is  diluted  a  table- 
spoon full  of  good  red  cascarilla,  and  that  good  will  result  from  it. 
Such  are  the  remedies  which  I  recommend  for  an  inconvenience  as 
disagreeable  as  it  is  general.     1  have  adapted  them  to  our  human 
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wei^VQ^sft*  moflifitd  bj  the  at^^^  qf  ipeietj  io  wbip^  ve  live. 
And  in  thi^  f  am  t^ppprted  by  thi^  ^i^perimeoUl  trQtb»  w^icb  ia» 
that  the  mpr^  cigorbus  a  regimen  be  t^e  less  effect  it  will  bavei  because 
it  is  badlj  carried  outf  or  not  carried  oat  at  all. 

Great  e^brts  are  very  uncommon,  an4  if  we  wish  to  have  our 
directions  attended  to«  we  must  propose  nothing  to  man  which  he 
will  find  it  difficultjto  accomplish ;  and  when  in  our  power  th^  remedy 
sb<^ld  be  an  agreeable  one. 

Leaimess  is  that  stote  of  the  individual  whose  muscular  flesh, 
not  being  swelled  by  fat,  exposes  the  fbrm  and  angles  of  the 
frame. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  leanness ;  the  first  is  that  which, 
being  caused  by  the  natural  disposition  of  th^  body,  is  accom- 
panied by  healtbi  and  th^  perfect  aotiou  of  (he  organic  functions. 
The  second  is  that  which  is  caused  by  the  weakness  of  certain 
organs,  or  the  defective  action  of  others,  and  gives  us  a  miser- 
able and  wretched  appearance.  We  have  known  a  young 
woman  of  middle  size  who  weighed  only  sixty-five  pounds. 

I^an  does  not  suffer  much  inconvenience  from  leannes? ;  it 
does  not  render  him  less  vigorous ;  on  the  ppntri^rj,  it  makes 
him  much  mure  active.  The  father  of  the  young  woman  just 
mentioned,  although  as  thin  as  herself,  had  sufficient  strength 
to  take  a  heavy  chair  with  his  teeth,  and  throw  it  behind  bis 
back,  passing  it  over  his  head. 

But  it  is  a  terrible  affliction  for  woman,  who  values  her 
beauty  more  than  her  life,  and  beauty  consists  principally  in 
roundness  of  form  and  the  graceful  curve  of  the  features.  The 
most  exquisite  toilet,  the  most  fashionable  dressmaker,  cannot 
hjde  certain  defect?,  or  dissemble  certain  angles ;  and  it  is  often 
said  of  a  thin  woman,  however  beautiful  sue  may  appear,  that 
every  pin  she  takes  from  her  dreaa  lessens  her  charms. 

For  excessively  thin  women  there  seepis  to  be  no  remedy, 
or  at  least  the  cure  should  be  taken  iu  hands  by  the  fiacutty ; 
otherwise  the  process  may  be  so  long  that  the  recovery  will  be 
too  late. 

But  we  do  not  see  why  it  should  be  more  difficult  to  fatten 
those  women  who  are  born  thin  than  it  is  to^fatten  chickens ; 
and  if  more  time  is  necessary,  it  is  because  women  have  com- 
paratively a  much  smaller  stomach,  and  cannot  be  got  to 
submit  to  a  rigorous  regimen,  which  must  be  punctually 
observed,  as  in  the  case  of  domestic  animals. 

Nature,  so  varied  in  her  worka,  has  her  moulds  for  leanness 
9^  well  ^  for  obesity. 
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Those  penons  destined  to  be  thin  are  shaped  in  a  long 
mould.  They  have  small^  boDV  hands  and  feet^  thin  legs,  the 
back  and  sidea  emaciated*  the  ril)a  protruding,  an  aquiline  nose, 
aluQond  shaped  eye^  a  large  mouth,  the  oixin  pointed,  and 
dark  hair. 

Such  is  the  general  appearanee ;  some  parts  of  the  body 
may  be  an  exception,  but  this  is  very  rare. 

Sometimes  we  see  very  tbiu  persons  with  very  good  appetites. 
All  those  whom  we  have  been  able  to  question  on  the  subject 
haveadmitted  that  they  digest  badly,  and  that  this  is  why  they 
always  remain  in  the  same  state. 

Very  thin  nersons  are  of  any  colour  or  form ;  they  are 
reaiari^ble  for  naviug  nothing  striking  either  in  their  features 
€>r  their  manoers;  tbeir  eyea  are  dead,  the  lips  pale,  and  their 
whole  appearance  indicates  weakness  and  a  want  of  energy , 
something  even  bordering  on  suffering.  In  fine,  it  might  be 
aaid  of  them^  that  they  seem  to  be  but  half  finished,  but  half 
alive. 

Savarin  tells  us  that — 

•*  Every  tbm  woman  wishes  to  get  fatter :  it  is  a  wish  I  beard 
expressed  a  thousand  times  j  it  is  therefore  to  paj  a  last  tribute  of 
respeet  to  this  all-powerfbl  sex,  that  I  shall  endeavour  to  substitute 
real  forms  for  those  attractions  of  silk  and  calieo,  whi<^  we  see  dis* 
played  in  such  profusion  in  oar  fashionable  shops,  to  the  great 
scandal  of  austere  critics,  who  pass  them  by  with  a  surly  counte- 
nance, and  avoid  those  shadows  of  pride  and  ambitioa»  with  as 
much  eare  as  if  the  reality  were  before  them. 

The  whole  secret  of  aequirinv  a  plumpness  of  iigare»  consists  in  a 
proper  system  of  diet ;    we  need  only   eat,  and  choose  our  food. 

With  this  regimen  doetors'  prescriptions  with  regard  to  repose  and 
sleep  may  be  disregarded,  and  we  are  equally  sure  of  gaining  the 
object  in  view.  For  if  you  do  not  take  exercise,  you  will  be  disposed 
to  get  fai  ;  if  yon  take  exercise,  it  will  equally  dispose  you  to  get  fat, 
for  then  you  will  eat  more,  and  when  the  appetite  is  judiciously  satis- 
fied, not  only  Is  our  strength  restored,  but  we  acquire  new  strength 
when  It  is  necessary  to  acquire  it. 

If  you  sleep  mueh,  sleep  makes  you  fat ;  if  you  sleep  but  little, 
your  digestion  will  be  quieker,  and  you  will  therefore,  eat  more. 

For  tnose,  then,  who  are  aaxioua  to  acquire  a  pluvip*  round  fiffure, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  point  out  the  system  of  diet  they  ought  to 
adopt  ;  and  this  cannot  be  a  difficult  task,  after  the  principles  we 
have  already  laid  down. 

To  solve  this  problem,  then  we  ybould  introduce  nothioff  into  the 
stomach,  which  it  will  not  bear  without  fatigue,  nor  to  tne  assimi- 
lating organs,  any  substance  which  cannot  be  converted  into  fat. 

I  ^11  then  endeavour  to  traee  what  would  be  the  daily  food  of  a 
sylph,  supposing  that  she  iuneied  to  become  one  of  us  mortals. 
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Qeneral  Rule — To  eat  a  good  deal  of  very  fresh  bread,  taking 
care  to  use  the  soft  part. 

To  take  before  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  in  bed  if  necessary,  a 
bowl  of  soup  with  bread,  or  pates,  not  too  much,  that  it  be  soon  di* 
gested,  or  if  preferred,  a  cup  of  ffood  chocolate. 

To  breakfast  at  eleren  o'clock  on  eges,  p^s,  or  chops,  but  eggs 
are  indispensable  ;  a  cup  of  coffee  would  be  no  harm. 

The  dinner-hour  may  be  regulated,  so  that  the  breakfast  ma^  be 
digested  before  going  to  table ;  for  we  often  hear  it  said,  that  it  is 
very  injurious,  or  at  least  does  no  good,  to  take  a  meal  before  the 
preceding  one  is  digested. 

After  breakfast,  a  little  exercise  should  be  taken  by  men,  if  the 
nature  of  their  occupation  permit  it,  for  business  above  ail ;  the 
ladies  should  go  to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  the  Tuileries,  to  their 
dress*makers',  their  milliners',  to  the  fashionable  shops,  and  to  visit 
their  friends,  to  talk  about  all  the?  may  have  seen.  I  hold  it  as  cer- 
tain, that  such  conversation  and  meetings  are  highly  odculated  to 
produce  a  salutary  effect  from  the  pleasure  they  am>rd. 

For  dinner,  soup,  meat,  and  fish,  at  discretion,  together  with  rice, 
macarones,  sweet  pastry,  creams  and  charlottes,  &c. 

At  dessert.  Savoy  biscuits,  cakes,  and  other  mixtures  of  mealy 
food,  eggs,  and  sugar. 

This  regimen,  though  apparently  limited,  is  susceptible  of  great 
variety  ;— it  admits  of  the  entire  animal  kingdom,  and  care  should  be 
taken  to  vary  the  nature,  preparation  and  seasoning  of  the  dishes  to 
be  used,  and  to  render  them  palatable  by  every  means  in  our  power, 
in  order  to  prevent  that  dislike,  which  is  always  an  irresistible  bar- 
rier to  our  deriving  any  ultimate  benefit  from  our  food. 

Beer  should  be  preferred  for  drink  ;  if  not,  Bordeaux,  or  other 
wines  from  the  South  of  France. 

Acids  should  be  avoided,  except  salad,  which  b  always  refreshing. 

Fruit  might  be  sweetened,  when  it  is  susceptible  of  it ;  baths 
should  not  be  taken  too  cold,  and  we  should  breathe  from  time  to 
time  the  pure  air  of  the  country,  we  should  also  eat  grapes  when  in 
season ;  and  care  should  be  taken  not  to  exhaust  ourselves  by  dancing. 

We  should  generally  go  to  bed  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  never  later 
than  one  in  the  morning,  on  extraordinary  occasions. 

Bv  adhering  to  this  system  with  exactness  and  perseverance,  we 
shall  soon  recover  our  natural  strength ;  health  and  beauty 
will  be  improved,  luxury  will  be  promoted  by  both,  and  the  sounds 
of  praise  and  gratitude  shall  resound  in  the  ears  of  the  professor. 

Sheep,  calves,  oxen,  fowl,  carp,  crabs  and  oysters,  are  fattened ; 
whence  I  draw  the  following  maxim  :~»Everything  that  eatt  can  be 
fattened,  provided  its  food  be  voeU  and  properly  seiected" 

But  perhaps  the  impatient  reader  will  ask  how  shoold  a 
repast  be  prepared  so  as  to  comprise,  in  a  supreme  degree,  all 
that  constitutes  the  pleasures  of  the  table  for  Fat  or  Lean  7 

*'  I  shall  answer  this  question — collect  yourself,  then,  reader^  and 
pay  attention  :  it  is  Gasterea  herself,  the  fairest  of  the  Muses,  that 
inspires  me ;  I  shall  be  more  intelligible  than  an  oracle,  and  my  max- 
ims shall  go  down  to  future  generations. 
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Let  the  number  of  guests  not  exceed  twelve*  so  that  the  conversa- 
tion be  general  and  uninterrupted ;  let  them  be  so  selected*  that 
Ihey  be  of  different  professions*  of  the  same  taste,  and  on  such  terms 
of  intimacy  as  will  render  it  unnecessary  to  have  recourse  to  that 
odious  formality  of  introduction.  r~ "  '^ 

The  dining  room  should  be  well  lighted*  and  the  table-cloth  and 
napkins  unexceptionable*  and  the  temperature  of  the  room  should  be 
between  thirteen  and  sixteen  degrees  of  Reaumur's  thermometer. 

Let  the  men  be  naturally  witty,  without  affectation*  and  the  women 
amiable  without  being  coquettes.* 

The  dishes  should  be  exquisite*  bqt  not  too  numerous*  the  wines 
of  the  best  quality  each  in  its  own  degpree. 

The  order  in  which  the  former  should  be  served  is  from  the  sub- 
stantial  to  the  light  and  delicate  ;  and  for  the  latter*  to  begin  with 
the  strong  wines,  and  end  with  the  sweetest  and  most  perfumed. 

The  dinner  being  the  last  act  of  the  day*  should  not  be  hurried* 
and  the  guests  should  consider  themselves  as  travellers  who  are  to 
arrive  together  at  the  same  destination. 

The  room  intended  for  the  guests  should  be  large  enough  to  admit 
of  a  game  of  cards  for  those  who  cannot  dispense  with  it*  and  leave 
room  sufficient  for  such  as  wish  to  discuss  the  topics  of  the  day. 

The  guests  should  be  induced  to  remain  bv  the  pleasure  of  each 
other's  society,  and  cheered  by  the  hope  that  toe  evening  will  not  pass 
without  other  enjoyments. 

The  tea  should  not  be  too  strone,  and  the  toast  properly  buttered* 
and  the  punch  should  be  made  with  great  care. 

The  guests  should  not  retire  before  eleven  o'clock*  but  all  should 
be  in  bed  before  twelve.  *  i 

If  any  one  has  partaken  of  a  renast  uniting  all  those  conditions, 
he  may  boast  of  having  assbted  at  his  own  deincation  ;  and  the  more 
of  those  conditions  that  have  been  omitted,  or  neglected*  the  less  will 
be  the  pleasure. 

I  have  said  that  the  pleasure  uf  the  table  might  be  considerably 
prolonged*  and  I  am  about  to  prove  it  by  giving  a  true  and  circum- 
stantial  account  of  the  longest  repast  I  have  ever  assisted  at ;  I  intend 
It  as  a  hon  ban  for  the  reader  to  recompense  him  for  his  kindness  in 
reading  this  work.     Here  it  is. 

There  resided  in  the  Rue  du  Bac,  a  family  of  my  relations*  con* 
aisting  of  a  doctor,  aged  seventy*  a  captain  seventy  six*  and  their 
sister  Jeannette  seventy- four,  I  frequently  visited  them,  and  was 
always  received  in  the  most  friendly  manner. 

"  By-the-by/'  said  Doctor  Dubois*  to  me  one  day,  standing  on  his  toes 
to  tap  me  on  the  shoulder*  '*  you  are  a  long  time  talking  about  your 
famous  fondue  (eggs  beaten  up  with  cheese),  "vou  are  continually 
bringingwater  from  our  teeth  with  it*  and  it  is  high  time  to  put  an  end 
to  this.  We  shall  go  some  day  and  breakfast  with  you*  the  captain  and 
myself,  and  we  shall  see  what  it  is  made  of."  (It  was  I  think  in  1801, 
that  he  made  this  attack  on  me,)  '*  With  the  greatest  pleasure,"  re- 

•  I  am  writing  in  Paris  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Palais  Royal 
and  the  Ohaussee  d'Antin. 
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pHed  I,  "  and  jou  shall  have  it  in  its  prime,  for  I  shall  prepare  it  mj^- 
self.  I  am  quite  delighted  at  yoar  proposal,  so,  to-morrow  at  teit 
o'clock,  military  hour.*" 

At  the  hour  appointed  I  saw  mj  two  gaests  arrive,  well  shaved, 
and  their  hair  well  powdered,  combed  and  brushed ;  two  little  old 
men  still  fresh  and  healthy. 

They  smiled  with  pleasure  when  they  saw  the  table  laid,  the  white 
cloth,  and  the  three  covers,  at  each  place  two  dozen  of  oysters  with 
a  bright  and  golden  lemon. 

At  each  end  of  the  table  was  a  bottle  of  wine  careitilly  polished, 
which  appeared  from  the  cork  to  be  verv  old. 

Alas  !  I  have  seen  those  oyster  breakfasts  disappear  from  amongst 
us,  which  were  formerly  so  common  and  so  gay,  when  they  were 
eaten  by  the  thousand  ;  the  oysters  disappeared  with  the  abb§s,  who 
ate  ihem  by  the  gross,  and  the  knights  who  were  never  done  with 
them  ;  I  regret  them,  but  as  a  philosopher.  If-  time  brings  such 
changes  in  governments,  what  influence  has  it  not  on  our  simple 
customs. 

After  the  oysters,  which  were  considered  very  good,  skewered 
kidneys,  a  dish  of  rich  liver  with  truffles,  were  served  up,  and  then 
came  the  fondue. 

The  ingredients  of  this  dish  were  collected  in  a  saucepan,  and 
placed  on  the  table,  with  a  contrivance  for  cooking,  heated  by  spirits 
of  wine  ;  I  immediately  set  to  work,  and  my  two  cousins  never  lost 
sight  of  my  movements.  They  were  deli]^ted  with  this  preparation, 
and  begged  of  me  to  give  them  the  receipt,  which  I  did  wnile  rela- 
ting two  anecdotes  which  the  reader  will  ijind  elsewhere. 

Then  came  the  fruits  in  season,  with  sweetmeats,  and  a  cup  of  real 
Moka — €t  la  dubelloy'^&  method  which  was  then  beginning  to  be 
generally  adopted,  and  then  two  sorts  of  liqnenrs,  one,  spirituous, 
for  deterging,  the  other,  of  an  oily  nature,  for  soothing. 

Breakfast  over,  I  proposed  to  my  guests  to  take  a  little  exercise, 
and  for  that  purpose  to  take  a  turn  round  my  apartment,  which, 
though  far  from  elegant,  is  large  and  comfortable,  and  which  was 
the  more  pleasing  to  my  friends,  as  the  ceiling  and  gilding  were  of 
the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV. 

I  showed  them  the  original  cast  of  the  bust  of  my  handsome  cousin. 
Madam  Beiamier,  by  Olinard,  and  her  portrMt  in  miniature  by 
Augustin,  which  so  pleased  them  that  the  doctor,  with  his  thick  lips, 
kissed  the  portrait,  and  the  Captain  took  a  liberty  with  the  bust  for 
which  I  rebuked  him  ;  for  if  all  the  admirers  of  the  orit^nal  did  as 
much,  this  bosom  so  volutuously  formed,  would  soon  be  in  the  same 
state  as  the  toe  of  St.  Peter  in  Rome,  which  has  been  considerably 
shortened  by  the  pilgrims*  embraces. 

I  afterwards  showed  them  some  casts  in  plaster  of  the  best  ancient 
sculptors,  some  paintings  of  merit,  fossils,  and  musical  instruments, 
and  several  beautiful  editions  of  both  French  and  foreign  works. 

•  Whenever  an  appointment  is  thus  made,  the  repast  should  be 
served  up  as  the  clock  strikes,  and  those  who  are  absent  should  be 
treated  as  deserters. 
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tn  tKia  scientific  jouraeT  thej  did  not  forget  ray  kitchen.  I  showed 
them  the  economical  pot  for  boiling  meatj  my  roasting  shell,  the  sp»t 
turned  by  clock-worki  and  my  evaporating  machine.  They  examined 
all  with  the  greatest  minnteness,  and  were  the  more  surprised  as 
they  themselves  had  everything  dressed  after  the  manner  of  the 
regency. 

It  was  just  two  o'clock  as  we  entered  the  drawing  room.  ''  This 
ia  too  bad,'*  said  the  doctor,  **  there  it  is  two  o'clock,  the  hour  sister 
Jeannette  expects  us  to  dinner  I  we  must  be  off  immediately.  It  is 
not  because  I  am  very  anxious  for  my  dinner,  but  I  must  have  my 
bowl  of  soup  ;  it  is  an  old  habit  of  mine,  and  when  I  pass  the  day 
without  takinff  it,  I .  exclaim  with  Titus,  '  diem  perdidV  **  **  My  dear 
doctor,"  said  1,  ^  why  go  so  far  for  what  von  have  at  your  hand  ? 
I  shall  send  word  to  my  cousin  that  yoa  will  stop  with  me,  and  that 
YOU  will  do  me  the  pleasure  of  taking  yotnr  dinner  with  me,  for  which 
I  must  claim  your  indulgence,  because  it  will  not  have  all  the  merit 
of  an  impromptu,  as  it  must  be  dressed  in  a  hurry." 

On  thi»  subject  the  two  brothers  deliberated  with  their  eyes,  and 
then  formally  consented.  Then  I  sent  word  to  the  faubourg  Saint 
Grermain,  and  gave  directions  to  the  cook  ;  who,  in  reasonable  time, 
partly  out  of  his  own  resources,  and  partly  by  the  aid  of  the  neigh- 
Dounnff  restaurateurs,  served  us  up  a  very  comfortable  and  tempting 
little  dmner. 

I  was  highly  amnsed  and  gratified  at  seeing  tht  coolness  and  assu- 
rance with  which  my  two  .friends  sat  down  to  table,  unfolded  their 
napkins  and  prepared  for  work. 

Tbey^experienced  two  surprises  which  I  myself  did  not  think  of 
at  the  moment ;  for  I  treated  them  to  Parmesan,  (cheese  from  Parma), 
after  which  I  mad^  them  take  a  glass  of  pure  Madeira.  These 
were  two  novelties  then  lately  introduced  by  Prince  Talleyrand, 
the  first  of  our  statesmen,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  so  many  bon 
mots,  delicate  and  profound,  on  whom  the  attention  of  the  public  has 
been  always  concentrated  with  marked  interest,  whether  in  power 
or  Q^iscurity. 

The  dinner  passed  off  very  well,  both  as  regarded  the  substantial 
diahes  and  their  necessaries ;  and  my  friends  were  as  amiable  as  they 
were  gay. 

After  dinner  I  proposed  a  game  of  piquet  which  was  objected  to ; 
they  preferred  the  far  nitmte  of  the  Italians,  said  the  captain  ;  and  we 
then  formed  a  little  circle  round  the  fire. 

Notwithstanding  the  pleasure  the  far  niente  afforded  us,  I  con- 
sidered that  nothing  adds  more  charms  to  conversation  then  some 
sort  of  occupation,  when  it  does  not  absorb  the  attention  too  much,  so 
I  proposed  tea. 

Tea  was  then  a  novelty  to  the  French  of  the  old  school ;  however 
it  was  accepted.  I  made  it  in  their  presence,  of  which  they  took  a 
few  cups  with  the  more  pleasure  as  they  never  looked  upon  it  but  as 
a  physic. 

Long  experience  has  taught  me  that  one  act  of  civility  begets 
another,  and  when  once  we  have  complied  with  a  request,  we  lose 
the  power  of  refusing.  Thus  it  was  almost  with  an  air  of  authority, 
that  I  proposed  to  finish  with  a  bowl  of  punch. 
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"But  you  will  be  the  the  death  of  us,"  said  the  doctor ;  "you  will 
make  us  tipsy,*'  said  the  captain,  to  which  I  only  replied  by  loudly 
calling  for  lemons,  sugar  and  rum. 

I  made  the  punch  then,  and  while  I  was  so  engaged,  the  toast  was 
prepared,  very  thin,  delicately  buttered  and  salted  to  perfection. 

Here  they  protested,  saying  they  had  eaten  quite  sufficient,  and 
that  they  could  not  touch  it ;  but  as  I  well  knew  how  tempting  this 
simple  preparation  is,  I  replied,  that  I  only  wished  there  would  be 
enough  of  it. 

Shortly  after  as  the  captain  had  taken  the  last  cut,  I  surprised  him 
looking  if  there  remained  any  more,  or  if  more  was  being  prepared, 
which  I  directed  to  be  done  immediately. 

However  the  time  passed  quickly,  ana  it  was  just  eight  o'clock  by 
my  timepiece.  "  Let  us  eo"  said  my  guests, "  we  must  have  a 
little  salad  with  our  good  sister,  whom  we  have  not  seen  the  entire 
day." 

I  made  no  objection  to  this  proposition  ;  faithful  to  the  duties  of 
hospitality  towards  the  two  amiable  old  men,  I  accompanied  them  to 
their  carriage,  and  saw  them  depart. 

It  may  be  asked,  perhaps,  if  we  did  not  feel  a  few  moments  ennni 
during  this  long  sitting. 

I  reply  in  the  negative ;  the  attention  of  my  guests  was  constantly 
kept  up  by  the  perfection  of  the  fondue^  by  the  voyage  round  my 
apartment,  by  somc^  novelties  in  the  dinner,  by  the  tea,  and  particu- 
larly by  the  punch,  of  which  they  had  never  taken  before. 

Besides,  the  doctor  was  familiar  with  the  genealogy  and  anecdotes 
of  all  Paris  ;  the  captain  had  spent  a  portion  of  bis  life  in  Italy,  either 
in  the  army,  or  as  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Parma ;  I  myself 
had  travelled  much,  we  conversed  without  pretensions,  and  listened  to 
each  other  with  pleasure ;  it  is  not  so  difficult  to  make  time  pass 
agreeably  and  rapidly. 

The  next  morning  I  received  a  note  from  the  doctor,  in  vhich  he 
stated  that  the  little  revelling  of  the  night  before  did  them  no  harm  ; 
on  the  contrary,  after  a  most  refreshing  sleep,  they  got  up,  fresh, 
cheerful,  and  ready  for  another. 

If  we  have  interested  the  reader  sufficiently  to  send  him  to 
the  pages  of  the  Phymlogie  du  Gout  to  study  for  himself,  he 
will  there  find  ample  repayment  in  wit,  and  learning ;  in  sound 
sense  and  profound  knowledge  of  men  and  things. 


Art.  IV.— the  GOOD  PEOPLE. 

Fairy  Tales ^  Now  First  Collected:  To  which  are  prefixed  Two 
Dissertations  on  Pigmies  and  Fairies*  By  Joseph  Bitson. 
London  :  Payne  and  Foss. 

"  The  Good  Pibofle  :"  80,  reader,  we  call  the  Fairies  in 
Ireland.  Our  country  has  been  famous  for  them  ;  we  have 
had  them  of  all  kinds,  from  the  Merrows  and  Fir-Darrigs  and 
Cluricaunes,  to  the  little  rogues  who,  as  Sam  Lover  sings, 
dwell  in  laughing  eyes.* 

The  decline  of  the  Good  People  may  be  said  to  have  begun 
when  the  National  schoolmasters  came  in.  Now  their  gentle 
sway  is  past  for  ever,  and  we  may  say  with  Dryden — 

"  now  the  swain 
Beturniug  late,  may  pass  the  woods  in  vain. 
And  never  hope  to  see  the  nightly  train. 
In  vain  the  dairy  now  with  mint  is  dress'd. 
The  dairy-maid  expects  no  fairy  guest 
To  skim  the  bowls,  and  after  pay  the  feast. 
She  sighs,  for  ah  I  and  shakes  her  shoes  in  vain. 
No  silver  penny  to  reward  her  pain." 

But  what  a  grand  life  they  had ;  how  poets  sung  of  them, 
how  children  loved  them,  how  painters  idolized  them,  how 
learned  men  of  undoubted  genius  have  written  their  history, 
and  last  but  not  least,  a  Bishop  of  Oxford  and  Norwich,  quaint 
old  Eichard  Corbet,  wrote  The  Fairy's  Farewell, 

We  have,  ourselves,  always  loved  the  fairies,  and  what  we 
know  of  them  we  now  propose  to  tell  our  readers. 

*  How  well  Lover  sing^  this  the  reader  shall  judge : — 

As  Cupid  one  day 

Hide  and  aeek  went  to  plar, 
He  knew  where  to  bide  himself,  sly  and  secure  \ 

So,  away  the  rogue  dashes 

To  hide  *mid  the  lashes 
That  fringe  the  hrigbt  eyes  of  sweet  Kitty  Maclore. 

She  thought  'twaa  a  fly 

That  got  into  her  eye, 
So  ihe  wlnk'd— for  the  tickling  she  could  not  eodar«; 

But  love  would  not  fly 

At  her  winking  so  sly, 
And  itiU  lurks  in  thQ  eye  of  sweet  Kit^  M«clar^ 
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The  term  *' fairy  mythology"  adopted  by  Mr  Keightley  we 
take  to  signify  the  popular  mythology  of  the  Teatouie  nations  ; 
and  we  in  England  give  it  this  title,  because  in  our  language 
the  name  fairies  has  become  the  common  appellation  of  the 
elves  of  the  popular  creed.  We  therefore  think  that  Mr. 
Keightley  has  quite  lost  sight  of  the  object  of  his  book,  or  that 
its  title  is  a  misnomer,  when  he  makes  an  exhibition  of  his  learn- 
ing in  running  wild  among  the  Persians  and  Arabs^  about 
whose  superstitions  we  are,  if  necessary^  prepared  to  shew  that 
he  knows  npthing  beyond  the  shreds  and  patches  to  be  picked 
out  of  a  grammar  or  a  dictionary.  We  could  also  very  well 
do  without  i\\t  fairy  mythologies  of  Greece  and  Italy ;  but  we 
have  an  especial  objection  to  either  ^  fairy  mythology  of  the 
Jews  or  2^  fairy  mythology  of  the  Hottentots.  It  may  be 
granted  that  the  Greeks  and  thePersians  are  both  branches  of 
the  great  Indo-Teutonic  stock,  and,  therefore,  that  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe,  if  We  could  trace  their  popular  super- 
stitions far  enough  back,  that  we  should  find  in  them  an  agree* 
ment  with  those  of  the  Teutons  in  the  west.  But  as  we  are  no 
believers  in  the  transmission  of  these  superstitions  from  one 
people  to  another,  and  as  the  particular  causes  which  have  so 
long  been  constantly  producing  changes  in  the  mythology  of 
the  Greeks  and  the  Latins,  and  again  in  that  of  the  eastern 
nations,  are  so  very  different  from  those  which  have  operated 
upon  our  own,  we  imagine  that  to  attempt  a  comparison,  with- 
out more  knowledge  of  each  than  we  at  present  have,  would 
be  but  a  vain  and  useless  labour.  We  need  rather  such  books 
as  the  Germans,  and  Danes^  and  Swedes  have  written  for  the 
popular  mythology  of  their  countries,-^8i^ch  books  as  Croftoa 
Croker  has  written  for  Ireland — the  only  ope  that  has  yet  ren- 
dered justice  to  the  superstitions  of  the  peasantry  of  any  part 
of  our  islands.  There  is  much  yet  to  be  gathered :  not  enough 
has  been  accomplished  towards  collecting  the  fairy  legends 
of  Scotland  and  Wales  \  and  as  for  England,  where  there  is 
still  room  for  a  good  harvest,  there  has  been  done — nothing  I 
But  it  is  easier  and  more  flattering  to  our  vanity  to  invent 
schemes^  than  to  gather  together  materials  which  may  establish 
truth. 

Mr.  Keightley  tells  us  at  some  length  how,  after  a  long  con- 
sideration of  the  aubject,  he  has  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  of 
the  tales  and  stories  which  have  during  ages  floated  about  in 
every  country,  some  are,  as  it  were,  "  geological  formations  /' 
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having  grown  up  with  the  people  themselves^  some  have  come 
in  by  transmission  from  other  countries,  and  some  by  other 
means.  All  this  is  very  trae,  and  indeed  only  amounts  to  the 
same  thing  as  saying,  in  famiUar  English,  that  they  came  one 
way  or  another.  But^  then,  Mr.  Keightley  claims  this  as  a  dis- 
covery,* and  makes  a  book  on  the  subject,  in  which  he  certainly 
proves  the  proposition,  bat  be  makes  no  great  progress  towards 
giving  a«y  answer^  much  more  a  general  answer,  to  those  mo:^t 
important  questions,  —  what  P  how  ?  when  ?  and  why  ?  How- 
ever, t\\»  volume  to  which  we  allude  hardly  belongs  to  the  sub- 
jecl  of  the  present  article,  iuwhich  we  intend  to  cooiine  ourselves 
to  popular  mythology,  and  to  the  popular  mythology  of  our  own 
island;  yet  we  hope  to  shew^i  that  it  is  by  investigating  this 
mythology  in  one  country,  and  by  examining  lustorically  the 
changes,  which  it  has  there  undergone,  and  the  causes  to  which 
we  may  attribute  thoso  changes,  that  we  are  most  hkely  to  find 
satisfactory  answers  to  those  questions,  and  to  place  the  subject 
in  a  clearer  light.  Perhaps  we  may  at  some  future  time  be 
tempted  to  return  to  tiie  volume  which  has  occasioned  these 
remarks.  We  will  observe,  however,  in  passiogj  that  there  are 
stronger  grounds  than  its  author  seems  to  suspect  for  believing 
Wilhelm  Tell  to  be  a  mythic  personage,  at  least  as  far  as  he  is  con- 
cerned in  shootingthe  apple  off  bis  son's  head.  Sprenger,  an  early 
writer  on  these  matters,  in  iA%MalUua  Afale^arum,  has  a  chap- 
ter *'  de  Sagittariis  Malc6cis,"  where  he  relates  the  same  story 
of  one  Punkler,  a  magician  of  Rorbach,  in  the  diocese  of  Worms; 
and,  if  our  memory  be  not  very  treacherous,  we  have  read  in 
one  of  these  older  works  on  spirits  and  magic  of  a  wood-spirit, 
concerning  whom  some  such  observation  as  the  following  was 
added — "  this  is  the  hobgoblin  who  shot  the  apple  off  the  child's 
head."  Mr.  Keightley  will  find,  too,  from  tlie  excellent  old 
ballad  of  those  three  worUiies,  Adam  Bell,  Cltfm  f^^the  Clongh, 

•  We  cannot  forbear  saying  a  word  or  two  on  Mr.  Keightley 'a 
discoveries,  because  he  makes  so  much  parade  of  them.  He  asserts 
that  he  has  proved,  that  the  name  Oberon,  in  French,  is  the  German 
Elberich ;  yet  he  baa  but  taken  it  on  the  authority  of  Grimm»  who 
has  shewn,  not  mereiky  that  the  word  Klberich  did  take  that  form  in 
French,  but  that  it  could  not  have  taken  any  other !  He  says,  that 
he  alone  has  discovered  why  Shakspeare  gave  the  fairy  queen  the 
name  Titania  —  we  can  assure  him,  that  a  tolerably  advanced  boy  in 
one  of  our  public  schools  would  stand  in  peril  of  dire  birch  if  be  could 
not  make  the  diicovery  at  a  very  short  notice.  We  will  only  add, 
that  bis  account  of  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  word/n'ry  i8|  ^  b«4t, 
but  a  lame  and  most  unsatisfactory  performance. 
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and  William  of  Cloudeslee^  that  legend  was  also  current  at  an 
early  period  in  England. 

The  memorials  of  the  days  of  Anglo-Saxon  heathendom 
are  unfortunately  few.  The  only  work  which  we  can  ascribe 
with  any  degree  of  certainty  to  so  early  a  period  of  their  history, 
or  rather  of  the  history  of  their  forefathers  before  they  came 
here^  is  the  poem  of  Beowulf,  of  which  an  excellent  edition 
was  published  by  the  late  Mr.  Kemble ;  and  this  poem  has 
been  much  interpolated  by  Christian  transcribers  before  it  was 
reduced  to  the  state  in  which  it  has  come  down  to  us.  The 
chief  exploit  of  the  hero,  Beowulf  the  Oreat,  is  the  destruction 
of  the  two  monsters  Orendel  and  his  mother ;  both,  like  most 
of  the  evil  beings  of  old  times,  dwellers  in  the  fens  and  the 
waters ;  and  both,  moreover,  as  some  Christian  bard  has  taken 
care  to  inform  us,  of  ^'  Cain's  kin,''  as  were  also  the  eotens,  and 
the  elves,  and  the  ores  (ebtenas,  and  vlfe,  and  orcneas).  The 
haunt  of  the  Grendels  was  a  lake  in  the  middle  of  a  dark  and 
dreary  morass ;  it  was  overshadowed  by  the  thick  branches  of 
an  ancient  wood,  and  by  night  the  surface  of  its  waters  appeared 
covered  with  flame. 

"  They  keep  the  secret  land, 

the  refuges  of  the  wolf, 

the  windy  promontories, 

the  fearful  path  of  the  fen ; 

there  where  the  mountain-stream 

under  the  darkness  of  the  promontories 

rushes  downwards — 

the  flood  under  the  earth. 

It  is  not  hence  [  from  Heorot} 

a  mile  distant 

where  that  lake  standeth, 

over  which  hang 

the  rinded  thickets, 

the  wood  fast  with  its  roots 

overhangeth  the  water : 

There  by  night  to  any  one 

an  evil  wonder  appears, 

fire  on  the  flood.'* 

When,  after  the  death  of  the  son,  Beowulf  and  his  com- 
panions pursued  the  mother  into  her  retreat,  they  found  the 
water  full  of  sea-drakes  and  serpents  ( wyrm-cynnes  fela),  and 
nicers  lying  on  the  banks.  To  Beowulf  these  were  no  new  an- 
tagonists; in  one  of  his  exuloits  by  sea,  the  nicers — for  there 
were  nicers  in  the  sea  as  well  as  in  the  lakes — had,  during  a 
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storm,  dragged  him  oat  of  bis  boat^  and  carried  bim  to  the 
bottom,  where  the  desperate  straggle  between  them  ended  with 
the  death  of  nine  of  his  opponents.  We  learn  little  from  the 
poem  of  the  form,  or  magnitude,  or  nature  of  these  *'  heathen 
beasts/'  as  they  are  called,  except  that  against  them  weapons, 
the  work  of  men,  were  useless ;  and  Beowulf  s  sword,  when  it 
touched  the  Grendel's  blood,  melted  like  ice. 

The  last  exploit  of  Beowulf  was  against  another  personage 
of  the  fairy  mythology,  a  dragon,  or  fire-drake,  that  sat  brood- 
ing over  his  heaps  of  treasures  of  the  olden  days.  During  the 
slumber  of  its  guardian,  the  "  heathen  hoard''  had  been  plun- 
dered ;  and  when  the  fire-drake  awoke,  and  discovered  that  the 
object  of  his  cares  had  been  visited,  he  paced  furiously  about 
the  entrance  of  his  den  in  search  of  the  intruder.  He  then 
returned  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  his  loss,  and  at  night  he 
issued  forth,  and  in  revenge  spread  devastation  through  the 
country.  The  house  of  the  dragon  was  a  tumulus  under  a 
moantain  near  the  waves  of  the  sea. 

When  the  surviving  conqueror,  the  companion  of  Beowulf, 
who  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  combat,  entered  it, — 
■  •  •  • 

"  He,  exulting  in  victory,  saw  there 
a  multitude  of  costly  gems, 
sold  glittering 
heavy  upon  the  ground, 
a  wonder  on  the  wall ; 
and  in  the  den  of  the  dragon  — 
the  old  flier  in  the  twilight — 
platters  standing, 
the  vessels  of  men  of  old 
no  longer  living, 
fretted  with  ornaments : 
there  was  many  a  helmet 
old  and  rustj, 
many  an  armlet 
skilfully  hound  together. 
•  •  «  • 

So  also  he  saw  raised  there 

an  ensign,  all  of  gold, 

high  over  the  hoard, 

the  most  wonderful  of  handy  works, 

locked  together  by  magic  arts ; 

from  which  the  light  shone  forth, 

so  that  he  might  scrutinise 

the  whole  bottom  of  the  cave.  " 
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Popular  8uper9titif>fi8  are  not  easily  removed  ;  and  with  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  the  Anglo-Saxons  did  not  oease  to 
beKeve  in  the  existence  and  operations  of  the  elves  and  the 
nicers,  the  ores  and  the  giamts  j  nor  did  they  cease  to  trust  in 
the  effects  of  charms  and  iifcanlationst  or  to  revere  wells  and 
foantains.  The  preachers  of  the  faith  of  their  Redeemer  saw 
nothing  in  that  faith  which  was  contrary  to  the  belief  which 
they  had  sacked  in  even  with  their  mother's  milk ;  for  though 
it  asserted  the  unity  of  God,  yet  it  did  not  deny  the  existence 
of  spirits.  It  was  impossible^  however,  that  so  great  a  change 
should  be  made  as  the  total  subversion  of  the  previously  estab- 
lished religion  of  a  country,  without  affecting  in  some  measure 
even  the  superstitions  of  the  peasant ;  and  we  find  accordingly 
that  the  Christian  Anglo*Saxons  tried  to  account  for  the  ex- 
istence of  these  beings  in  a  way  very  different  from  that  of 
their  Eagan  forefathers.  They  attempted  to  rationalise  the 
belief  in  the  elves  which  they  found  already  established ;  and 
they  defined  their  pedigrees  and  functions,  and  limited  their 
powers,  on  principles  which  varied  acoording  to  the  proportion 
wherein  Christianity  or  heathendom  ruled  in  their  minds. 
Hence  we  hear  at  one  time  of  the  Elfin  descendants  of  the 
first  murderer,  Cain,  who  were  fated  to  wander  over  the 
wastes  and  fens,  the  terror  and  scourge  of  mankind  ;  at  another, 
of  the  spirits  unworthy  of  heaven,  yet  too  ^d  for  hell,  who 
were  allowed  or  compelled  to  inhabit  tlie  air,  and  the  water, 
and  the  earth.  Just  the  same  influence  did  Mahomedauism 
exert  on  the  popular  creed  of  the  eo^ms— the  beings  with 
which  it  had  peopled  water  and  earth  and  air  became  a  race  of 
Peris,  beautiful,  and  to  a  certain  degree  happy,  and  permitted 
even  to  approach  the  gates  of  paradise  and  to  behold  the  joys 
within,  joys  which  they  could  only  hope  to  partake  of  after 
ages  of  penitence. 

The  belief  of  the  monks  themselves  in  these  spirits  will 
account  for  the  silence  with  which  they  are  passed  over  in  the 
homilies  and  religious  discourses  of  the  time.  When  they 
preached  against  heathendom,  instead  of  attacking  the  super- 
stitions of  tlieir  countrymen,  ibey  broke  out  into  declamations 
against  the  heathen  praetices  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  A 
manuscript  homily,  bearing  the  inviting  title  De  /alsis  diia, 
told  us  much  about  Saturn,  and  Jupiter,  and  Venus,  and  their 
evil  deeds,  but  of  elves  and  nicers  not  a  word.  Another  homily 
in  the  same  collection  is  directed  against  witchcraft  and  magic, 
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a  iiUe  more  tempiiiig  even  thim  the  former.  We  learu  from 
it  much  abont  the  witch  of  Endor,  but  of  native  euperstitiona 
we  find  only  the  following  abort  and  scattered  notices.  '*  Every 
one/'  says  the  writer,  ^*  who  uses  witchcraft  either  by  fowls^ 
or  by  sneezings,  or  by  horses,  or  by  honnds,  he  is  no  Christiani 
but  he  is  a  notorious  apostate/'  ''  I  am  ashamed,  he  says, 
'^  to  mention  all  the  scandalous  witchcrafts  that  men  practise 
through  the  devil's  teaching,  either  at  spoQsals,  or  at  the 
solemnisation  of  marriage,  or  in  brewing,  &c/'  *'  Some  men 
are  so  foolish,  that  tbey  bring  their  ofiering  to  firm  rooks,  and 
also  to  trees,  and  to  well-spriuga,  as  witches  teach.  And  they 
will  not  understand  how  foolishly  they  do ;  or  how  the  dead 
atone  or  the  duml)  tree  can  help  or  save  them,  which  them- 
selves never  stir  from  the  place  where  they  stand.'^  '^Now  a 
witless  woman  goes  to  the  high  way,  and  drags  her  child 
through  the  earth,  and  thus  gives  both  herself  and  her  offspring 
to  the  devil." 

The  monks,  however,  were  not  c<HKtcnt  with  giving  a  diffe- 
rent account  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  elves,  bot  they 
at  once  tranaformed  them  into  devils,  whose  business  it  was 
to  plague  and  tempt  frail  mortality.  They  moreover  adopted 
tlie  popular  stories,  and  turned  them  into  saints'  legends ;  and 
a  more  extensive  knowledge  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  fairies  may 
perhapa  be  gathered  by  a  oareful  perusal  of  the  legends  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  saints,  than  all  the  other  books  togeib^  can  afford 
us.  It  only  need  be  borne  in  mind»  that  in  the  tiansformation 
the  elves,  when  mischievously  inclined,  became  devils ;  when 
ben^cent,  angels.  The  fends  and  wilds  are  in  Beowulf  con- 
stantly  peopled  by  troops  of  elves  and  nicers  and  worms  (dra- 
gons and  serpents).  So  in  the  saints'  legends  are  they  ever 
the  haunts  of  hobgoblins  ( dssmoues) ;  and  many  and  fierce 
were  the  struggles  between  them  and  the  hermits,  before  the 
latter  succeeded  in  establishing  themselves  in  their  deserted 
abodes.  St.  Guthlao  built  him  a  mud-cot  in  the  isle  of  Groy- 
land,  a  wild  spot,  then  covered  with  woods  and  pools  and 
sedgy  marshes.  The  isle  bad  hitherto  been  uninhabited  by 
men ;  but  many  a  goblin  placed  among  its  solitudes,  and  very 
unwUling  were  they  to  be  dnven  out.  They  came  upon  him 
in  a  body,  dragged  him  from  his  cell,  sometimes  tossed  him  in 
the  air,  at  others  dipped  him  over  head  in  the  bogs,  and  then 
tore  him  through  the  midst  of  the  brambles ;  but  their  efforts 
were  vain  against  one  who  was  armed  likeGuthlao,  for  he  carried 
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to  the  combat  **  aetdum  Jidei,  loricam  *pei,  galeam  caaMaius, 
arcvm  pienetentia,  aagittas paalmodia.**  St.  Botulf  chose  for 
bis  resideuce  Ykanbo,  a  place  not  less  wild  and  solitary  than 
Groyland  itself,  which  had  iiitlierto^  his  historian  tells  us,  been 
only  the  scene  of  the  *^  fantastic  illusion*'  ( faery,  we  might 
say)  of  the  goblins,  now  to  be  banished  by  the  intrusion  of  the 
holy  recluse.*  At  his  first  appearance  they  attempted  to  scare 
him  with  horrid  noises ;  but  finding  him  proof  against  their 
attacks  ( for  he  was  not  worse  armed  than  Outhlac),  they  en- 
deavoured to  move  him  by  persuasive  expostulations.  '*  A 
long  time,'*  they  said,  ^^  we  have  possessed  this  spot,  and  we 
had  hoped  to  dwell  in  it  for  ever.  Why,  cruel  Botulf,  dost 
thou  forcibly  drive  us  from  our  haunts  ?  Thee  or  thine  we 
have  neither  injured  nor  disturbed.  What  seekest  thou  by 
dislodging  us  ?  and  what  wilt  thou  gain  by  our  expulsion  ? 
When  we  are  already  driven  from  ever}  other  corner  of  the 
world,  thou  wilt  not  let  us  stay  quietly  even  in  this  solitude." 
Botulf  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  the  elves  and  nioers 
departed. 

Sometimes  these  goblins  were  more  obliging  towards  their 
new  neighbours,  and  directed  them  where  to  dig  for  treasures ; 
though  it  appears  that  they  seldom  gained  much  by  seeking 
after  ^'  heathen  gold."  Godric,  at  a  later  period,  occupied  a 
cell  in  the  wilds  of  Durham,  and  was  often  troubled  by  these 
spiritual  enemies.  On  a  time,  however,  one  of  them  appeared 
by  night,  and  told  him  where  he  would  find  a  hidden  hoard. 
Godric  was  not,  it  appears,  an  avaricious  man ;  but  he  thought 
he  might  do  some  good  with  the  money  which  was  thus  re* 
vealed  to  him,  and  to  work  he  went  with  pickaxe  and  shovel. 
When,  however,  he  had  dag  a  considerable  depth — thpugh  we 
are  not  told  that  he  obtained  a  sight  of  the  promised  trea- 
sure— he  was  terror  struck  by  seeing  come  out  of  the  hole  a 
troop  of  little  black  dwarfs,  who,  with  a  laugh  of  derision,  cast 
at  Iiim  little  smoking  balls.  Godric  droppeid  his  shovel,  and, 
it  is  almost  needless  to  add,  never  sought  treasures  again. 

*  The  place  chosen  hj  Botulf,  and  its  inhabitants,  are  thus  descri- 
bed in  the  legends  of  saints  in  English  Terse  ;  of  which  there  is  a 
good  old  MS.  m  the  library  of  Trin.  Coll.,  Oant. 

''  A  stede  ther  was  in  wyldernysse,  that  me  clyped  Thorze  eyze. 
That  ful  was  of  luther  thjnges,  the  men  this  bj  seje. 
For  deuelen  and  luther  gostes  here  eyse  hadde  ther. 
And  her  wouyuge  al  at  wylle,  for  non  men  ther  nere.** 
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Among  others,  the  following  anecdote  is  related  of  Oodric*s 
encounters  with  the  spirits.  It  most  be  premised  that  Qodric 
had  a  garden  before  his  cell^  which  was  on  the  banks  of  the 
Wear^  and  which  it  was  his  daily  laboar  to  tend.  Once  when 
weary  with  digging,  he  had  stopped  to  rest  himself,  a  strange 
man  suddenly  made  his  appearance,  and  looked  earnestly  at 
the  saint  for  some  time.  Then  he  spoke,  and  accused  the  good 
saint  of  idleness,  and  told  him  that  he  did  not  work  half  so 
hard  as  the  saints  of  former  times  used  to  work .  The  saint, 
who  at  first  thought  it  had  been  a  messenger  from  God  sent  to 
instruct  him  in  his  duty,  answered,  *'  Do  you  then  first  set  me 
an  example.'*  And  he  gave  him  the  spade,  and  ]eft>  him^  for 
it  was  then  his  customary  hour  of  devotion,  and  he  promised 
to  return  soon  and  see  how  much  work  he  had  done.  The 
strange  man  took  the  spade,  and  worked,  says  the  legend,  most 
vigorously ;  and  when  Godric  returned,  he  was  astonished  to 
find  that  in  the  space  of  an  hour  his  new  labourer  had  dug  as 
much  ground  as  he  himself  could  dig  in  eight  days.  ^*  There," 
said  the  stranger,  **  that  is  the  way  to  work.'*  But  Godric 
was  frightened,  for  he  was  now  sure  that  it  could  not  be  a 
real  man ;  and  indeed  appearances  were  much  against  him, 
for  be  was  dark  and  hairy,  and  somewhat  tall ;  and,  which 
appeared  oddest  of  all,  though  he  had  worked  so  hard,  yet  he 
shewed  no  signs  of  weariness,  and  did  not  even  sweat.  Then 
Godric  went  to  his  cell,  and  concealed  a  little  book  in  his 
bosom,  and  returned  and  said,  **Now  tell  me  who  thou  art, 
and  why  thou  hast  come  here  ?"  **  Do  you  not  see  that  I  am 
a  man  like  yourself?"  was  the  answer.  "Then,'*  said  Godric, 
"if  you  are  a  man,  tell  me  if  you  believe  in  the  Father,  and 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  join  with  me  in  adoring  the 
Mother  of  our  Lord/'  But  the  goblin  said,  for  a  goblin  it 
was  sure  enough,  *'  Be  not  solicitous  about  my  belief,  for  it  is 
no  concern  of  yours.*'  Godric  now  became  more  suspicious 
than  before  ;  he  took  the  book  out  of  his  bosom — it  contained 
pictures  of  our  Lord  and  of  the  Virgin  and  of  St.  John — and 
he  placed  it  suddenly  against  the  other's  mouth,  telling  him  if 
he  believed  in  God  to  kiss  it  devoutly  ;  on  which  the  goblin 
laughed  at  him  and  vanished.  Godric,  like  a  pious  man, 
watered  with  holy  water  the  ground  which  had  thus  been  dug, 
and  let  it  lie  uncultivated  for  seven  years.* 


*  Other  authorities  for  the  superstitions  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  are 
the  yarious  spells  and  counter-charms,  which  are  still  extant,  and 
often  found  on  the  margins  of  other  books ;  the  civil  laws ;  and, 
more  particularly,  the  ecclesiastical  laws  and  the  penetentiali. 
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Some  may  thiuk,  perhapay  that  we  speak  incautioody  in  talk* 
ing  of  eires  and  nicerB,  when  no  such  names  occur  in  the 
writings  from  which  we  quote.  But  here,  fortanately,  there 
steps  in  to  our  aid  an  important  passage  of  the  poetic  Layamon 
which  assures  us  that  in  the  twelfth  century  elves  and  nicers* 
were  as  busily  employed  among  the  wilds,  wherever  they  had 
not  been  driven  out  by  the  powerftil  weapons  of  the  hermitsi 
as  they  had  been  even  in  the  time  of  the  heroic  Beowulf.  In 
describing  a  lake  in  Scotland,  he  says  (MS.  Cott.  Calig.  A.  ix. 
f.  126) : 

"  That  fs  a  wcmderful  lake 

Set  in  middle  earth. 

With  fen  and  with  reed. 

With  water  very  broad, 

With  fishes  ana  with  fowls. 

With  tigly  things. 

That  water  is  immeasurably  broad ; 

Niari  bathe  therein  ; 

There  is  play  of  «/m« 

In  the  venomous  pooL" 

It  was  an  elf,  too,  which,  in  Bobert  of  Oloucester,  is  said  to 
have  been  the  father  of  the  far-famed  Merlin ;  and  when  King 
Yortiger  inquired  of  his  sages  what  kind  of  being  it  might  be, 
they  said. 

"  That  ther  beth  in  the  eir  an  hey,  fer  ffo  the  gronde. 
As  a  maner  gostes,  wjgtes  as  it  be, 
And  me  may  hem  ofte  ou  ertbe  in  wylde  atades  yse. 
And  ofte  in  monnes  fourme  wymmen  heo  cometh  to. 
And  ofte  in  wymmen  forme  thei  cometh  to  men  also. 
That  men  depute  eluene." 

For  our  extensive  knowledge  of  the  English  fairies  of  the 
twelfth  century  we  are  indebted  chiefly  to  two  writers  ,  Gervase 
of  Tilbury,  and  the  Gattl»4an  OiraMus.  The  tales  which  are 
found  in  the  writings  of  Giraldus  are  mostly  Welsh ;  but  on 
that  account  they  are  none  the  less  valuable  to  us,  for  they  enable 
us  to  compare  the  Welsh  superstitions  of  that  remote  period 
with  the  English ;  and  it  appears  from  the  comparison  that 
they  hardly  differed  from  each  c^her.    We  are  told  by  Bale 

*  In  the  fifteenth  oeotary,  in  the  Promptuarium  Partukrum^  the 
word  nicker  still  occurs,  and  is  used  to  explain  the  classic  sirens. 
It  is  a  singular  instance  of  the  tendency  or  the  monks  to  turn  the 
elves  into  devils,  that  this  word  is  now  only  preserved  in  the  name 
*'  Old  Nick,"  which  is  given  to  the  arch-fiend  himself. 
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afid  others^  thai  Giraldus  Waa  aatbor  of  a  topography  and  itine- 
rary of  England,  aa  well  aa  of  Walea  and  Ireknd«^a  work 
which  would  be  to  ua  invaluable ;  but  we  have  aought  oare* 
folly  for  it  in  all  the  manuscript  colleetiooa  where  it  was  *ap- 
posed  to  be  preserved)  and  we  have  been  obliged^  much  against 
our  inclinations^  to  oondude  thai — if  aucb  a  work  has  been 
attributed  to  him  on  Any  better  grounds  than  hearsay-— now 
at  least  it  is  no  longer  in  being..  From  Oiraidos  aad  Gervasa 
we  can  form  a  very  tolerable  ontUne  of  the  popular  belief  of 
their  age.  We  have  in  them  not  only  the  spirits  whieh  dwelt 
in  the  wild  woods  and  the  waters,  the  dragons,  too,  and  the 
mer-women,  but  we  have  also  the  elves  which  entered  people's 
houses  and  carried  off  the  new-born  children  from  their  cradles 
to  be  denizens  of  the  land  of  faery ;  and,  which  is  still  more 
important^  we  have  the  domestic  dves,  the  dwarfs  which  la* 
bottfed  zealously  in  the  service  of  the  £unily  to  which  they  had 
attached  themselves,  and  those  "  mad-merry''  sprites  whose 
joy  was  in  playing  mirthful  tricks  on  the  deluded  peasantry. 
The  stories  which  lie  scattered  through  the  (Mai  Imperialia  of 
Gervase  have  been  told  over  and  over ;  but  Ginddus  has  not 
been  so  well  used)  and  his  aeoount  of  tlw  familiar  spirits  is  ex- 
ceedingly curious.  They  made  their  presence  known  by 
throwing  dirt  and  other  harmless  things  at  every  one  they  came 
near ;  and  they  continually  plagued  them  by  cutting  holes  iu 
their  ooats^  and  playing  other  such  mischevious  pranks. 
Sometimes  they  would  talk  with  the  people  of  the  house ;  and 
when*  displeased  or  mischevioosly  inclined,  they  scrupled  not 
to  tell  in  their  presence  all  their  aeorets  and  private  actions 
much  to  the  shame  and  oonf asion  of  many  who  were  so  exposed. 
When  any  attempt  was  made  to  exorcise  them,  they  threw  dirt 
at  the  priests  themselves ;  and  Qiraldus  thinks,  from  the  in- 
effldeoce  of  tbe  exorcisms  of  the  church  in  driving  them  away 
that  the  power  of  tbe  priests  was  only  eifieisnt  against  spirits 
ofamdignantnature«  These  hob'>g(mias  sometimes  appeared 
viaably;  and  one  in  Pembrokeshire,  where  they  were  very 
common,  took  up  his  abode  in  the  bouse  of  one  Elidor  Stake- 
pole,  in  the  form  of  a  red  boy,  who  called  himself  Simon. 
Master  Simon  began-^^'  impudently,''  says  oar  author — by 
taking  the  keys  from  the  butler,  and  usurping  his  office. 
However,  he  was  himself  so  pcovident  a  butler,  that,  while  he 
held  the  ofBce,  every  thing  seemed  to  prosper.  He  never 
waited  to  be  told  to  do  any  thing ;  but  whatever  his  master  or 
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mistress  were  thinking  of  calling  for,  he  brought  it  immediately 
saying  *'Yoa  want  so  and  so;  here  it  is."  Moreover,  he 
knew  all  about  their  money  and  their  secret  hoards ;  and  often 
did  he  upbraid  them  on  that  account,  for  he  hated  nothing  more 
tban  avarice,  and  he  could  not  bear  to  see  money  laid  up  in 
holes  which  might  be  employed  in  good  and  charitable  uses. 
There  was  nothing,  on  the  contrary,  he  liked  better  than  giving 
plenty  to  eat  and  drink  to  the  rustics ;  aud  he  used  to  tell  his 
master  that  it  was  right  he  should  be  free  in  giving  to  them 
those  things  which  by  their  labours  he  himself  obtained.  Indeed, 
Simon  was  an  excellent  servant :  but  he  had  one  failing — he 
never  went  to  Church,  and  he  never  uttered  a  single ''Catholic 
word/'  (nee  verbum  aliquid  Catkolicum  unquam  pronunciabai.) 
One  remarkable  thing  was,  that  he  never  slept  in  the  house  at 
night,  though  he  was  always  at  his  post  by  daybreak.  Once, 
however,  he  was  watched,  and  found  to  take  up  his  lodging 
about  the  mill  and  the  mill-dam.  The  next  morning  Simon 
came  to  his  master,  deliyered  up  his  keys,  and  left  the  house, 
after  having  filled  the  post  of  butler  for  about  forty  days. 
(Girald.  Cam.  Itin.  lib.  i.  pp.  824,  853.) 

From  the  time  of  Giraldus,  we  have  plenty  of  materials  for 
a  history  of  the  fairy  superstitions  of  our  country.  The 
author  of  the  French  poem  on  the  deposition  of  £ichard  II., 
of  which  there  is  a  copy  in  the  Harleian  manuscripts 
(No.  1316),  in  the  prose  part  of  it,  accuses  the  English, 
among  other  things,  of  being  given  entirely  to  the  belief  in 
prophecies,  phantoms,  and  sorcery  (*^  car  il  sont  de  telle  nature 
en  leur  pays,  que  en  prophecies  en  fanthomes  et  sorceries  croi- 
ent  tresparfaitement,  et  en  usent  tr^  volentiers.")  Accord- 
ingly, in  the  old  chronicles,  both  those  which  have  been  pub- 
lished and  those  which  still  remain  in  MS.,  we  find  many 
fairy  tales  introduced  among  the  severer  records  of  actual  life. 
We  find  there,  for  instance,  a  series  of  stories  of  those  who 
have  at  difiierent  times  had  interviews  with  the  illustrious  Arthur 
where  he  abode  under  the  influence  of  faery,  exactly  parallel 
to  the  Kyffhausen  legends  which  Mr.  Thoms  in  his  first  num- 
ber has  given  from  Btisching ;  and  we  would  wilUngly  suggest 
to  iiim  that  he  will  do  a  service  by  collecting  them  together  in 
that  part  of  his  **  Lays  arid  Legends"  which  will  be  occupied 
on  the  superstitions  of  our  own  country.  We  will  merely 
notice  as  we  pass  on,  that  in  the  year  1344,  according  to 
Thomas  of  Walsingham,  a  certain  Saracen  physician  came  to 
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Sari  Warren  (or  Guarene)  to  ask  of  him  permission  to  kill  a 
serpent  which  was  troublesome  in  his  possessions  on  the  Welsh 
marches,  at  the  village  of  Bromfield,  near  the  town  of  Lud- 
low. The  serpent  was  overcome  by  the  incantations  of  the 
Saracen ;  but  some  words  which  were  dropped  by  the  latter, 
led  to  the  suspicion  that  large  treasures  lay  concealed  in  the 
serpent's  den»  The  men  of  Herefordshire,  taking  the  hint, 
went  by  night,  at  the  instigation  of  a  Lombard,  called  Peter 
Pikard,  to  dig  for  the  gold  ;  and  they  had  just  reached  it,  when 
the  retainers  of  the  Earl  Warren,  having  discovered  what  was 
going  on,  fell  suddenly  upon  them  and  put  them  in  prison. 
The  Early  says  the  historian,  was  no  little  gainer  by  the  affair. 

During  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  two  circum* 
stances  tended  to  encumber  and  confuse^  in  our  literature  at 
least,  the  fiiiry  mythology  of  England — the  introduction  of 
French  poetry,  and  of  the  mythic  tales  of  Greece  and  Italy. 
Both  these  causes  acted  together  in  the  metrical  romances, 
which  formed  so  large  a  portion  of  the  poetry  of  that  age.  We 
think  that  Mr.  Keightley  has  most  unadvisedly  made  a  separate 
chapter  of  his  fairy  mythology  on  the  fairies  of  romance ;  and 
instead  of  considering  them  as  a  mere  modification  of  the  popu- 
lar creed  of  the  country  to  which  they  belong,  he  seems  to 
think  that  the  fairies  of  the  romances,  whether  of  England, 
France,  or  Germany,  all  belong  to  one  peculiar  and  individual 
system. 

Much  of  the  popular  mythology  of  the  French  was  probably, 
as  we  suspect  also  is  the  case  with  that  of.  the  Scotch,  Welsh, 
and  Irish,  essentially  Teutonic :  and  Grimm  has  long  ago  ob- 
served that  the  Oberon  (Auberon)  of  French  stories  is  in  name 
and  person  the  Elberich  of  German  poetry.  The  French,  with 
their  poetry,  brought  into  English  literature  their  own  popular 
fiiiries,  as  modified  in  character  by  the  fertile  imagination  of 
their  poets ;  and  the  English  imitators  of  those  poets  naturally 
adopted  the  forms  which  were  thus  presented  to  them.  These 
forms,  indeed,  were  not  altogether  abhorent  to  their  own  no- 
tions ;  and  we  cannot  suppose  they  would  find  much  difficulty 
in  accepting,  as  a  tale  of  their  own  elves,  the  lai  of  Sir  Launfal, 
who  were  accustomed  to  listen  to  the  adventures  of  True 
Thomas  *'  be  Huntley  banks,"  which  was  altogether  an  English 
popular  legend.  But,  even  in  Sir  Launfal  itself,  we  have  evi- 
aence  that  the  English  bards  thought  they  were  talking  of  their 
own  elves,  and  actually  altered  and  made  additions  in  the  cir- 
61 
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cumstaiitial  parts  nf  the  story  thejr  were  translating,  in  aocOf' 
dance  with  that  notion. 

Mduy  of  the  stories  which  were  current  at  this  period — 
more  perhaps  than  has  generally  been  supposed — were  formed 
on  Grecian  and  Boman  models  $  and  we  nuiy  point  out,  as  an 
instance,  one  of  the  tales  in  the  Setfen  8age9y  printed  by  Weber, 
*'  The  Two  Dreams/'  the  plot  of  which  is  subetaotially  the  sanae 
as  that  of  the  Milea  Glorisui  of  Plautus*  Several  of  the  persona  of 
Grecian  mythology  at  first  sight  bore  a  resemblance  to  the  popular 
elves  and  fairies;  and  hence  translators  both  into  Anglo-Saxon 
and  into  the  English  of  later  times,  have  sometimes  used  these 
laller  names  as  a  sort  of   equivalent  for  them,  just  as  Alfred 
translates  the  Boman  aaeerdoiea  by  the  Saxon  biieopea  ;  bat  it 
follows  no  more  that   those  translators  considered,   as  Mr. 
Keightley  thinks  they  did,  that  tlie  nymphs  of  Grecian  fable 
were  elves    and  fairies,   in   the  strict  sense  of    the  ward, 
than  that  Alfred  thought  the  heathen  priests  were  actually 
Christian  bishops.      However,  we  find  instances  of  GreciMi 
stories  adopted  as  legends  of  faery ;    and  some  poet,   having 
heard  the  story  of  Orpheus,  who  by  the  power  of  his  lyre  res- 
cued his  wife  from  the  regions  below,  took  it  for  a  legend  of 
his  own  fairies,  and  invented  tho  beautiful  little  romance  of 
Orfto  and  Herodyt^  a  poem  which  in  its  English  dress  contains 
not  one  incident  which  is  iaconaisteBt  with  the  native  mytho- 
logy j  and  indeed  the  writer — the  translator  we  may  say,    for 
the  form  of   the  names  shews  tliat  it  came  from  tlie  French — 
was  so  certain  of  Ukis,  that  he  looked  over  his  histories,  and 
discovered  that  Thrace,  which  had  someliow  been  retained  in 
the  French  story,    was  none  other  than  an  old  name  of   tite 
good  and  ancient  city  of  Winchester,  where  Sir  Orfeo  was 
king. 

The   mention  of  Sir  LaunfaU   Sir  Orfeo,  and  Thomas  of 

Er^Idoun,   naturally  brings  our  mind  to  the  fairy  land  itself, 

which  has  been  quite  as  ill  treated  by  Mr*  Keightley,  and  in  the 

same  way,  as  the  fairies  of   romance.     The  consideration  of 

the  underground  residence  of  tbe  fairies  aaa  parbof  the  English 

mythology,  would  lead  us  into  long  and  curious  investigations 

for  whicli  now  we  have  not  room.   The  elves  have  always  had  a 

country  and  dwellings  under  ground  as  well  as  above  ground ; 

and  in  several  parts  of  England  tlie  belief  that  they  descended 

to  their  subterraneous  abodes  through  the  barrows  which  cover 

the  bones  of  our  forefatliers  of  ancient  days  is  still  preserved. 
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!rhere  were  other,  ways,  however^  of  approaching  the  elves' 
country,  and  one  of  the  commonest  was  bj  openings  in  the 
rocks  and  caverns^  as  we  find  in  the  poem  of  Sir  Orfeo  and 
in  the  tale  of  Eliduras,  told  by  Giraldus.  The  great  cave  of 
the  peak  of  Derby  was  also  a  celebrated  road  thither,  and 
Qervase  of  Tilbury  has  preserved  a  tale  how  William  PeverelFs 
swineherd  ventured  once  to  descend  it  in  search  of  a  brood-sow ; 
and  how  he  found  beneath  a  rich  and  cultivated  country,  and 
reapers  cutting  the  com.  The  communication,  however,  has  long 
been  stopped  up ;  and  those  who  go  now  to  explore  the  won* 
ders  of  the  cavern  find  their  progress  stayed  by  the  firm,  impene- 
trable rock.  The  stories  of  this  subterranean  land  underwent 
the  same  changes  as  the  other  part  of  the  system,  and  among 
the  monks  formed  the  groundwork  of  such  legends  as  the 
visions  of  "Purseus  and  Drihthelm,  and  the  far-famed  pur- 
gatory of  St.  Patrick.  The  mixture  of  the  monkish  with  the 
true  mythic  stories  is  nowhere  more  conspicuous  than  in  the 
ballad  of  •'  True  Thomas,''  which  Jamieson  has  printed  from 
ft  MS.  in  the  Public  Library,  Cambridge  :  we  quote  from  the 
MS.  itself  because  the  printed  copy  is  not  very  correct.  The 
elf-queen  says  to  Thomas,  after  they  have  passed  a  long  dreary 
way  under  ground.* 

**  Sees  thu  yonder  is  fayr  way. 

That  Ijes  ouer  yonder  inoanteyne  ? 
Yonder  is  the  way  to  heven  for  ay. 

When  synful  souli$  have  duryd  ther  peyne. 

Seest  thu  now,  Thomas,  yonder  way. 

That  lyse  low  under  yon  rise  7 
Wide  is  the  way,  the  so  the  to  say, 

Into  the  joyes  of  paradyse. 

Sees  thu  yonder  thrid  way, 

That  lies  oner  yonder  playne  ? 
Yonder  is  the  way,  the  sothe  to  say, 

Ther  [where}  sinful!  soules  shall  drye 
ther  [suffer  their}  payne. 

Sees  thu  now  yonder  fourt  way« 

That  lyes  ouer  yonder  felle  ? 
Yonder  h  the  way,  the  sooth  to  say, 

Vnto  the  brennard  fyre  of  hell. 


•  M.S.  Bibl.  Pub.  Cant.  Ff.  t.  68. 
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Sees  thu  now  yonder  fayre  caatel\ 
That  stondis  vpon  yonder  fayre  hill  ? 

Off  towne  and  toure  it  berith  the  bell ; 
In  mydul  erth  is  ther  non  like  ther  till. 

In  faith,  Thomas,  yonder  is  myne  ow^ne, 
And  the  kyngus  of  this  countre." 

We  uow  approach  a  melancholy  period  in  the  history  of  oar 
mythology — a  period  when  the  superstitions  of  the  peasant 
governed  the  minds  of  judges  and  rulers,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  merciless  arm  of  fanaticism  too  often  wielded 
the  sword  of  justice.  Two  superstitions— astrology  and 
witchcraft — have  alwajs  been  found  connected  with  popular 
mythology.  The  elves  and  other  spiritual  beings  were  believed 
to  be  variously  affected  by  different  things  and  different  com- 
binations of  things  ,  and  certain  noises,  as  the  ringing  of 
bells,  were  sufficient  in  many  instances  to  drive  them  away ; 
while  even  the  possession  of  particular  herbs  and  stones  was 
enough  to  defend  the  bodies  and  properties  of  men  from  their 
depredations.  The  agate,  for  instance,  among  the  Anglo-Saxons 
had  various  virtues  ;  if  a  man  had  it  about  his  person,  or  in 
his  house,  no  fiend  could  remain  there  (ne  mseg  pser  inue 
feond  wesan),  and  the  man  who  carried  it  constantly  about 
with  him  was  proof  against  all  witchcraft  and  magic  arts. 

Again,  by  certain  spells,  the  performance  of  certain  ceremonies 
attended  by  particular  combinations  of  words,  the  strongest 
charms  which  had  been  worked  by  means  of  these  spirits  might 
be  dissolved.  Other  things  and  ceremonies  were  believed  to  be 
so  potent  as  to  bind  down  these  spirits,  and  put  them  effectually 
under  the  disposal  of  those  who  possessed  or  performed  them.  To 
know  these  things,  and  how  to  perform  these  acts,  was,  as 
might  be  expected,  the  ambition  of  many  ;  and  those  who  had 
arrived  at  that  wisdom,  became  magicians  and  astrologers,-— 
cunning,  but  sometimes  weak  and  deluded  men. 

The  astrologers  made  greater  transformations  in  the  popular 
creed  than  had  been  effected  by  any  other  cause — we  of  course 
mean,  after  astrology  had  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  been  reduced  to  an  extensive  system  ;  for  they  made 
new  and  artificial  divisions  of  the  spirits  of  earth,  and  air,  and 
water,  into  tribes,  and  legions,  which  were  placed  under  thrones 
and  dominations,  bearing  names  such  as  the  ears  of  the 
peasant  were   never  accustomed   to.     Thus   we   are  told  in 
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Beginald  Scott^-to  take  a  few  names  from  among  a  host — 
that  •*  the  spirit  Paymon  is  of  the  power  of  the  air,  tlie  six- 
teenth in  the  rank  of  thrones,  subordinate  to  Corban  and 
Marbas,  Bathin  is  of  a  deeper  reach  in  the  source  of  the  fire, 
the  second  after  Lucifer's  familiar,  and  hath  not  his  fellow  for 
agility  and  affableness  in  the  whole  infernal  hierarchy.  Burma 
is  a  mighty  potentate  of  the  order  of  seraphims,  whom  twenty 
legions  of  infernal  spirits  do  obey/'  The  incantation  which  must 
bind  down  these  spirits  is,  as  might  naturally  be  expected^  a  very 
serious  thing ;  and  when,  after  various  ceremonies  performed, 
they  first  msfke  their  appearance,  they  address  the  magician^  in 
their  own  language  of  course, — "  Gil  pragma  burihon  macha- 
ian  demuih  :  to  which  the  magician  must  boldly  answer,  Beral 
Beraald,  Corati,  Kermiel"  and  so  forth.  Good  Reginald 
Soott  enlivens  the  recital  of  all  these  formidable  proceedings 
by  the  following  pleasant  story  of  a  worthy  monk.  Sir  John, 
who  was  desired  to  utter  some  most  efficient  exorcism  against 
the  robbers  of  a  miller's  weir.''^ 

"  So  it  was,  that  a  certain  Sir  John,  with  some  of  his  company, 
once  went  ahroad  a  jetting,  and  in  a  moonlight  evening  robbed  a 
miller's  weir,  and  stole  all  his  eels.  The  poor  miller  made  his  moan 
to  Sir  John  himself,  who  willed  him  to  be  quiet ;  for  he  would  so 
corse  the  thief^  and  all  his  confederates,  with  bell,  book>  and  candle, 
that  they  should  have  small  joy  of  their  fish.  And  therefore  the 
next  Sunday  Sir  John  got  him  to  the  pulpit,  with  his  surplice  on  his 
back,  and  his  stole  about  his  neck,  and  pronounced  these  words  foU 
lowing  in  the  audience  of  the  people : 

*  All  you  that  have  stol'n  the  miller's  eelis, 

Ijaudaie  daminum  de  caiit ; 
And  all  they  that  have  consented  thereto, 

Beitedkarmu  domino, 

'  Lo/  saitb  he,  'there  is  sauce  for  your  eeles,  my  masters !' " 

The  following  passage  of  an  old  writer,  whose  notions,  like 
that  of  many  of  his  contemporaries,  were  moulded  in  the  as- 
trological doctrines  of  the  age,  will  shew  sufficiently  the  con- 
nexion between  that  "  science"  and  the  fairy  mythology.  He 
is  speaking  of  the  different  orders  and  classes  of  spirita. 

'*  The  spirits  of  the  earth  keepe  for  the  most  part  in  for  rests  and 
woods,  and  doe  hunters  much  noyance  ;  and  sometime  in  the  broad 


•  p.  150,  fol.  20. 
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fields,  where  thej  leftde  trauellers  out  of  the  right  w«y,  or  fright  men 
with  deformed  apparitions,  or  make  them  run  mad  through  excessiue 
melancholy,  like  Aiax  Telamonius,  and  so  proue  hurtful  to  themselues 
and  dangerous  to  others.  *  *  *  The  vnder«earth  spirits  are  such  as  lurk 
in  dens  and  little  cauernes  of  the  earth,  and  hollow  eretitees  of  nonii- 
taines,  that  they  may  diue  into  the  howels  of  the  earth  at  their  ple»> 
sure ;  these  dig  metals  and  watch  treasures,  which  they  oontioually 
transport  from  place  to  place,  that  none  should  haue  vse  of  them  : 
thev  raise  windes  that  uomit  flames,  and  shake  the  foundation  of 
buildings  :  they  daunce  in  rounds  in  pleasant  launds  and  green  med- 
dowes,  with  noyses  of  mustck  and  minstralsie,  and  uatiish  away  when 
any  comes  neere  them ;  they  will  take  rpon  them  eny  similitude  but 
of  a  woman,  and  terrifie  men  in  the  likeness  of  dead  men's  ghosts  in 
the  night-time,"* 

Similar  ideas  are  evidently  the  groundwork  of  tfae  following 
Bpell,  from  the  **  History  of  Friar  Bacon,*'  which  is  printed  in 
Mr.  Thom's  Proie  Bomanees,  The  fairies^  it  must  be  ob- 
served, were  always  believed  to  be  dwellers  in  dens,  and  lakes, 
and  trees ;  and  it  was  them  whom  the  astrologer  conjared  into 
his  glass,  or  crystal,  to  direct  him  to  the  hidden  treasures  which 
they  only  knew. 

'*  Now  the  owle  is  flowne  abroad. 
For  I  hear  the  croaking  toade ; 
And  the  bat  that  shuns  the  day 
Through  the  darke  doth  make  her  way. 
Now  the  ghostes  of  men  doe  rise. 
And  with  fearful  hideous  crves, 
Seeke  revengement  (from  the  goode^ 
On  their  heads  that  spilt  their  blooq. 
Gome  some  spirit,  quicke  1  I  say. 
Night's  the  devil's  holyday. 
Where  ere  you  be,  in  dennes,  or  lake. 
In  the  ivy,  ewe,  or  brake. 
Quickly  come,  and  me  attend. 
That  am  Bacon's  man  and  friend.'* 

The  witch  differed  from  the  astrologer  in  this,  that  her  power 
over  the  spirits  was  believed  to  be  the  result  of  a  compact 
with  the  spirit  of  darkness,  whereby  he  bound  himself  to  serve 
her  for  a  time,  on  condition  that  he  should  afterwards  be  her 
master  for  ever.  The  witclies  were  among  the  peasantry  what 
the  astrologer  was  in  rather  more  refined  society,  in  their  inter- 
course with  the  spirits.  Bat  they  had  no  invention  of  their  own ; 
and  there  seems  to  be  little  room  for  doubting  that  the  syste- 

*  Nashe's  Pierce  Pennilesse  his  Supplication  to  the  DeueU.  p.  34. 
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inatic  storjr  of  their  dealings,  which  we  find  them  made  to  con- 
fess to  at  their  trials,  was  all  put  iuto  their  mouths  by  others ; 
and  when  we  do  find  an  instance  where,  instead  of  being  asked 
if  they  believed  and  bad  done  and  6een  ^o  and  so,  the  question 
was,  "  What  had  they  done  or  seen  P"  Whatever  confession  is 
made  may  be  traced  to  the  fairy  superstitions  which  they  had 
imbibed  from  their  childhood.  One  new  circumstance  was 
brought  in  with  the  witchcraft  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
eentories — the  power  of  fairies  to  enter  into  people,  and 
"  possess"  them.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  whence  and  how 
tills  notion  came,  and  we  might  point  out  a  hundred  instances 
of  it ;  but  we  will  only  mention  one,  which  seems  to  have 
aome  allusion  to  the  merry  and  mischievous  Fuck.  It  is  ob- 
served of  the  celebrated  Surrey  demoniac, — "  He  stands  upon 
his  head,  dances  U]K)n  his  knees,  and  runs  of  all  fours  like  a 
dog,  and  barks.  He  seems  sometimes  extremely  heavy,  and 
at  other  times  light,  and  was  thought  to  be  possessed  with  a 
9irerry  ludioroue spirit"* 

Our  space  fiM-bids  further  quotation  than  one  more,  witli 
which  to  conclude  our  short  survey  of  the  history  of  the  fairy 
mythology  in  England  ;  It  is  an  extract  from  "  A  Dialogue 
concerning  Witches  and  Witchcrafts,'^  written  "  by  Greorge 
Giffard,  minister  of  God's  word  in  Maldon'»  (1593).  The 
dialogue  is  spiritedly  written,  and  gives  a  curious  view  of  the 
popular  belief  at  that  time.  The  interlocutors  are  Samuel, 
Daniel,  and  the  wife  of  Samuel.  Samuel  aud  Daniel  have 
met  in  their  WHlk  in  the  fields. 

'*  Sam.  *  *  These  witches,  these  evill-fatiored  old  witches,  doe 
trouble  me ! 

**  Dan.  What !  doe  you  take  yourselfe  to  be  bewitched  ? 

'<  Sam»  No,  no ;  I  truste  no  euiil  spirite  caii  hurt  roe  ;  but  I  heare 
of  much  hariae  done  by  them  ;  they  lame  men,  and  kill  their  cattle 
yea,  they  destroy  both  men  and  children.  They  say  there  is  scarce 
way  towne  or  village  in  all  this  shire,  but  there  is  one  or  two  witches 
at  the  least  in  it.  lo  good  sooth,  I  may  tell  it  to  you  as  to  my  friend, 
when  1  ^oe  but  into  my  closes  1  am  afratde  ;  for  I  see  now  and  then 
a  hare,  which  my  conscience  giueth  me  is  a  witch,  or  some  witches 
spirite,  shee  stareth  so  vppon  me.  And  sometimes  I  see  an  vgly 
weasell  runne  through  my  yard  ;  and  there  is  a  foule  great  catte 
sometimes  in  my  barne,  which  I  haue  no  liking  vnto. 

"  JJan,  You  neuer  had  no  hurt  done  yet,  had  you,  by  any  witch  ? 

*  Hutchinson's  UUt.  Esmy  on  Wiichcra/t,  p.  125* 
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"  Sam,  Trust  me,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  I  feare  me  I  haue :  for  there 
be  two  or  three  in  our  towne  which  1  like  not»  but  e-specially  an  old 
woman.  I  haue  been  as  careful  to  plense  her  as  euer  I  was  to  please 
mine  own  mother,  and  to  giue  her  euer  anon  one  thing  or  other ;  and 
yet  methinks  shee  frownes  at  me  now  and  then.  And  I  had  a  hogge, 
which  eate  his  meate  with  his  fellowes,  and  was  very  well  to  our 
thinking  ouer  night,  and  in  the  morning  he  was  starke  dead.  My 
wife  hath  had  flue  or  sixe  hennes  euen  of  late  dead.  Some  of  my 
neighbours  wishe  me  to  burne  some  thing  aliue,  as  a  henne  or  a  hogge ; 
others  will  me  in  time  to  seeke  helpe  at  the  handes  of  some  cunning 
man,  before  I  haue  any  further  harme.  I  would  be  glad  to  do  for 
the  best. 

"  Daft.  Haue  you  any  cunning  man  hereabout  that  doth  helpe  ? 

**  Sam,  There  is  one,  they  say  here,  a  twenty  miles  off,  at  T.  B., 
which  hath  holpe  many.  And  thus  much  1  know,  there  was  one  of 
my  acquaintance  but  two  miles  hence  which  had  great  losses ;  he  lost 
two  or  three  kine,  six  hogs  (he  would  not  haue  tooke  fifteene  shillings 
a  boff  for  them),  and  a  mare.  He  went  to  that  same  man,  and  told 
him  bee  suspected  an  old  women  in  the  parish.  And  I  think  he  told 
me  that  he  shewed  him  her  in  a  glasse,  and  tolde  him  shee  had  three 
or  foure  imps — some  call  them  puckrels ;  one  like  a  grey  catte,  an 
other  like  a  weasell,  an  other  like  a  mouse — a  vengeance  take  them  I 
it  is  great  pitty  the  countrev  is  not  ridde  of  them — and  told  him  also 
what  he  should  doe.  It  is  halfe  a  yeare  affoe,  and  he  neuer  had  any 
hurt  since.  There  is  also  a  women  at  R.  H.>  fiue-and-twenty  miles  , 
hence,  that  hath  a  greate  name  ;  and  great  resort  there  is  dayly 
unto  her.  A  neighbour  of  mine  had  his  childe  taken  lame,  a  girle 
of  ten  yeares  olde,  and  such  a  paine  in  her  backe,  that  shee  could 
not  sit  vpright.  He  went  to  that  woman ;  she  told  him  he  had  some 
bad  neighbour — the  childe  was  forespoken  as  he  suspected.  Marry, 
if  he  would  goe  home,  and  bring  her  some  of  the  clothes  which  the 
child  lay  in  all  night,  shee  would  tell  him  certainly.  He  went  home, 
and  put  a  table-napkin  about  her  necke  all  night,  and  in  the  morning 
tooke  it  with  him  ;  and  she  told  him  the  girle  was  bewitched  indeedoy 
and  so  told  him  what  bee  should  doe  :  and  he  had  remedy.  The 
girle  is  as  wel  at  this  day,  and  a  pretty  quicke  girle.  There  was 
another  of  my  neighbours  had  his  wife  much  troubled,  and  he  went 
to  her,  and  shee  told  him  his  wife  was  haunted  with  a  fairy,  I  can- 
not tell  what  she  bad  him  doe,  but  the  woman  is  merry  at  this  howre. 
I  have  heard — I  dare  not  say  it  is  so — that  shee  weareth  about  her 
Baint  John's  Gospel,  or  some  part  of  it.  *  *  If  I  had  heard  but 
of  one  [cunning  person],  I  should  have  gone  ere  this  time ;  and  I 
glad  that  I  met  with  you.  *  *  We  haue  a  school maister  that  is  a 
good  prettie  scholler,  they  say,  in  the  Latino  tongue,  one  M.  B. ;  be 
is  gone  to  my  house  euen  now  ;  1  pray  you  let  me  entreat  you  to  go 
thither,  you  twu  may  reason  the  matter. 

•*/>a».  Well,  I  will  goe  with  you. 

"  Sam,  Wife,  I  have  brought  an  olde  friend  of  mine  ;  I  pray  thee, 
bid  him  welcome, 

«  The  Wife,  Ue  is  verie  welcome.     But  trulie,  man,  I  am  angrie 
with  you,  and  halfe  out  of  patience,  that  you  go  not  to  seek  helpe 
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against  yonder  same  olde  beaste ;  I  haue  anotbar  ben  dead  tbis  nigbt. 
Otber  men  can  seek  remedy.  Here  is  M.  B.  tells  me,  tbat  tbegoode 
wife  B>.  all  tbe  laste  weeke  could  not  make  ber  batter  come.  She 
neuer  rested  until  sbe  bad  got  ber  husbund  out  to  tbe  woman  at  B.  H. ; 
and  when  be  came  borne  tbey  did  but  beat  a  spit  red  botte,  and  thrust 
into  the  creame,  vsing  certaine  wordes  that  sbe  willed  bim^  and  it 
came  as  kindly  as  anie  butter  tbat  eyer  she  made.  I  met  the  olde 
filth  this  momingj  Lord  how  sowerlie  sbe  looked  upon  me !  and 
mumbled  as  she  went  ;  I  heard  part  of  her  words.  *  Ah !'  quod  she, 
*  you  haue  an  honest  man  to  your  husband ;  1  heare  how  he  doth  vse 
me.'  In  trueth,  husband,  my  stomacke  did  so  rise  against  her,  tbat 
1  could  haue  found  in  my  heart  to  baue  flowen  upon  her  and  scrat- 
ched her,  but  tbat  I  feared  she  would  be  too  strong  for  me.  It  is  a 
Ittstie  olde  qneane.*' 

We  will  only  add  that,  in  looking  back  to  the  fairy  mythology 
of  former  days,  it  is  the  more  necessary  to  take  into  consider- 
ation the  causes  that  have  produced  changes  in  the  form  of 
those  superstitions,  because  our  only  source  of  information  is 
the  literature  of  the  times,  which  generally  came  from  those 
who  were  roost  apt  to  garble  the  superstitions  of  their  country-. 
men.  In  them,  therefore,  the  changes  are  by  far  greater  and 
more  perceptible  than  they  woald  be  at  the  same  time  in  their 
true  depositories — the  oral  legends  of  the  peasant.  On  the 
latter,  the  causes,  which  did  effect  them  would  act  slowly  and 
gradually  ;  and  many  of  the  tales  of  Gervase  and  Giraldus 
may  very  well  be  compared  with  those  which  we  can  still  gather 
in  the  more  retired  parts  of  England,  where  perchance  the 
schoolmaster,  who  is  abroad,  has  not  yet  shewn  his  face,  and 
where  the  baneful  effects  of  political  agitation  on  men's  minds 
have  not  been  felt. 

Bitson  tells  us : — 

The  fairy  may  be  defined  as  a  species  of  being  partly  material* 
partly  spiritual ;  with  a  power  to  change  its  appearance^  and  b^  to 
mankind*  visible  or  invisible*  according  to  its  pleasure.  In  the  old 
aoi^  printed  by  Peck,  Robin  Good-fellow,  a  well-known  fairy,  pro- 
fesses that  he  had  played  his  pranks  from  the  time  of  Merlin*  who 
was  the  contemporary  of  Arthur. 

Chaucer  uses  the  word  faerie  as  well  for  the  htdioidualt  as  for  the 

country  or  iysiem,  or  what  we  should  now  call  fairy. land  or  fairyistn* 

>  He  knew  nothing,  it  would  seem,  of  OberoUf  Titania,  or  Mabf  but 

speaks  of 

**  Pluto,  that  la  tbb  kxkq  ov  Fabkis, 

And  many  a  ladle  In  his  campagnle, 

Folwlng  hlB  wir,  jbm  qu£kk  Pboskkfiita,  Ac*' 

(The  MarchanU?^  Tale,  1.  lOlOL)  From  this  passage  of  Chaucer, 
Mr,  Tyrwhit  **  cannot  help  thinking  that  bis  Pluto  and  Proeerpma 
were  the  true  progenitors  of  Oberon  and  Tilania," 
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In  the  progress  of  The  Wif  of  Bath's  Taie,  it  happed  the  knight 

**  - —  tn  hii  way  ....  to  ride 

In  an  his  care,  under  a  forest  side. 

Whereas  he  saw  npon  a  dance  go 

Of  ladies  foore-and  tvreniy.  and  yet  mo. 

Toward  this  like  dance  he  drew  ful  yerne. 

In  hope  that  he  som  wisdom  shnMe  lerne, 

Bat.  eartainly.  er  he  oame  toUj  tbere» 

YranUhed  was  thla  dance,  be  wlate  not  wher.** 

ThweladieB  appear  to  hare  been  faineSf  Ihougti  nothing  i«  insioa- 
ated  of  their  size.  Milton  seems  to  have  been  upon  the  prowl  here 
for  his  «  For«»fc-8ide." 

In  A  Midtumnwr  NighVs  Dream,  a  fairy  addresses  Bottom  the 
weaver, 

'*HaU,  mortal,  haUt" 

which  sufficiently  shows  she  was  not  so  herself* 

Puck,  or  Bobin  Qoodfellow,  in  the  same  play,  calls  Oberon, 

w king  of  aika^ira"— 

and  in  the  old  song,  just  mentioned* 

The  king  of  ghoata  and  skmdom  t " 
and  this  mighty  monarch  asserts  of  himself  and  his  subjects, 

**  fiat  WB  are  spirits  of  another  sort.** 

The  fairies,  as  we  already  see,  were  male  and  female  ;  but  it  is  not 
equally  clear  that  they  pro-created  children. 

Their  ffovernment  was  monarchical,  and  Oheron,  the  king  of 
Fairy-land,  must  have  been  a  sovereign  of  very  extensive  territory. 
The  name  of  his  queen  was  Titania,  both  are  mentioned  by  Sbak- 
speare^  being  personages  of  no  little  importance  in  the  above  play  ; 
where  they  in  an  ill  humour,  thus  encounter : 

**  Obe.  m  met  by  moonlight,  prond  Titakia. 
Ttf,  WhatiJealoiuOBEBONr  Falrjr  aUp  hence ; 
I  have  forsworn  his  bed  and  company." 

That  the  name  [Oberon]  was  not  the  invention  of  our  great 
dramatist  is  sufficiently  proved.  The  allegorical  Spencer  gives  it  to 
king  Henry  the  eighth.  Robert  €hreene  was  the  author  of  a  play 
entitled  **  The  Hootishe  History  of  James  the  fonrthe  .  .  .  intermixed 
with  a  pleasant  consedie  piteaented  by  Oberon,  king^  of  the  fairiee" 
He  is  Hkewise  a  character  in  the  old  French  romances  of  Huon  de 
BoHrdeavXf  and  Ogier  le  Ikmois ;  and  there  even  seens  to  be  one 
upon  his  own  exploits:  *' Raman  de  Auberon"  What  authority, 
however,  Shakspeare  had  for  the  name  Titaiha,  it  does  not  appear, 
nor  is  she  so  called  by  any  other  writer.  He  himself,  at  the  same  time, 
as  well  as  many  others,  gives  to  the  queen  of  fairies  the  name  of  Mas,  • 
though  no  one,  except  Drayton,  mentions  her  as  the  wife  of  Obbboh  t 

*'  0  tfien,  I  see,  Queen  Mab  bath  been  with  yoo, 
She  is  the  fahys  midwife,  and  she  comes 
In  shape  no  bigger  than  an  agate-stone 
On  the  fore-flnger  of  an  alderman, 
Prawn  with  a  team  of  little  atomies 
▲thwart  man's  noses  as  they  lie  ailojp : 
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Her  wftggon  «pakM  iiMda  of  loog  apiimera*  leics : 

The  CO wr,  of  tin  wioga  of  crstihopiMrs ; 

The  tnon,  of  the  wnUeat  lyMer'a  web ; 

The  collarm  of  tile  moonhta>e*B  vefrx  heens ; 

Her  whip «f  odeket'a  boDe:  the  kiA,  of  flia ; 

Her  waggoner,  a  aHaU  grer-eoated  gnat, 

Not  faatf  M>  Ug  aa  A  round  Itttte  worn 

FMokV  ftDm  the  lacy  flnger  of « loaald; 

Her  chariot  U  as  emptj  haa^nat 

Had*  by  the  joloer  aqirr^  or  eU  gmb. 

Time  oat  of  mind  the  fidiy'a  ooach-makara* 

And  in  thla  alalia  aha  pOlofia  night  bjr  night, 

Threngh  Iototb*  hndna  and  then  they  dream  of  lo^.~ 

Thia  la  that  very  Uau, 
That  plata  the  manea  of  horses  In  the  night; 
And  h«hea  the  elf-locks  in  foul  alnttish  hairs, 
Whifih,  once  untangled,  mnch  miafortnne  bodes.*' 

Ben  Jonson^  in  his  *<  Jhintertamment  of  the  <pieen  and  prince  at 
Althrope,"  in  1603,  describes  to  come  •*  tripping  up  the  lawn  «  bevy 
of  fairies  attending  on  Mab,  their  <{iieeD,  who,  fiJling  into  an  artificial 
ring  that  was  there  cut  in  the  path,  began  to  dance  around." 

in  the  same  masque  the  queen  is  thus  characterized  by  a  satjr : 

**  This  la  Uab,  the  mlstreas  fhlry, 
That  doth  nightly  nib  the  dairy. 
And  can  hart  or  help  ttic  churning, 
(As  she  please)  without  discerning. 

She  that  pinches  coontty  wences, 
IT  they  mb  not  clean  their  benches, 
And  with  sharper  nails  remembers 
When  they  rake  not  up  l^elr  embers ; 
But,  if  so  they  chance  to  f^aat  her, 
In  a  shoe  she  drops  a  tester. 

This  Is  she  that  emptys  eradlea. 
Takes  oat  children,  vats  in  ladlea ; 
Trains  forth  mldwlves  in  their  slumber, 
Wtth  a  stoTB  the  holea  to  number  s 
And  thoa  Jeada  them  fh>m  her  borongba. 
Home  through  ponds  and  water-ftinowi. 

0he  can  elort  <mr  ftankHa'a  danchtero. 
In  *  their'  tUm^  with  alirieka  and  Uagbters, 
And  on  sweet  St.  *  Agnes*  night, 
Feed  them  wtth  a  pnnnia*d  aigb^ 
Some  of  hoKbandi^  aome  of  loven, 
Which  an  empty  dream  discovers.** 

Fairies^  they  tell  yon,  have  frequently  been  heftrd  and  seen,  nay, 
that  there  are  some  living  who  were  stolen  away  by  them,  and 
confined  seven  years.  According  to  the  description  they  give,  who 
pretend  to  have  seen  them,  they  are  in  the  shape  of  men,  ex- 
ceeding little.  They  are  always  clad  in  green,  and  frequent  the  woods 
and  fields ;  when  they  make  cakes  (which  is  a  work  they  have  been 
often  heard  at)  they  are  very  noisy ;  and  when  they  have  done  they 
are  full  of  mirth  and  pastime.  But  generally  they  dance  in  moon- 
light,  when  mortals  are  asleep,  and  not  capable  of  seeing  them,  as 
may  be  observed  on  the  following  morn ;  their  dancing  places  being 
very  distiDguishable.  For  as  they  dance  hand  in  hand,  and  so  make 
a  circle  in  their  dance,  so  next  day  there  will  be  seen  rings  and  cir- 
cles on  the  ffrass. 

These  circles  are  thus  described  by  Browne,  the  author  of 
Britanmas  pMtorals : 
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**  A  pletMat  UMde, 

Where  fairies  often  did  tbeir  meaiorM  treade, 
WMch  in  the  meadow  made  sueh  atrclee  greeae, 
As  if  with  garlands  it  had  crowned  beene. 

Within  one  of  these  rounds  was  to  be  leeno 
A  hillock  rise,  where  oft  the  fslrie  qnecne 
At  twy-Ught  sate,  and  did  command  her  elTea, 
To  pinch  those  maids  that  had  not  swept  their  shelres ; 
And  (hrther,  if  hjr  maidens'  orsr-slght, 
Within  doores  water  were  not  brought  at  nit^bt, 
Or  if  they  spred  no  table,  set  no  brnd, 
Ther  should  hare  nips  CIrom  toe  nnto  the  head : 
And  (or  the  maid  who  had  performed  each  thing, 
She  In  the  water-pail  bad  leave  a  ring.** 

The  same  poetj  in  his  **  Sbepheard's  Pipe/'  having  inserted  Hoe« 
cleve's  Tide  of  Jonathas,  and  conceiving  a  strange  unnatural  affection 
for  that  stupid  fellow,  describes  him  as  a  great  favourite  of  the 
fairies*  alleging  that 

**  Many  times  he  hath  been  scene 

With  the  fUrles  on  the  greene. 

And  to  them  his  pipe  did  sound. 

While  they  danced  in  a  round, 

Mickle  solace  would  they  make  htm, 

And  at  mldnic^t  often  wake  him 

And  convey  hun  from  his  roome* 

To  a  field  of  yellow  broome ; 

Or  Into  the  medowes,  where 

Mints  perfume  the  gentle  aire* 

And  where  Flora  shreds  her  treasure. 

There  they  would  begin  their  measure. 

If  it  chanced  ntght*8  sable  shrowds 

MuflBed  Cynthia  up  In  clowds ; 

Safely  home  they  then  would  see  him, 

And  from  brakes  and  quagmires  free  bim.** 

The  fairies  were  exceedingly  diminutive,  but  it  must  be  confessed, 
we  shall  not  readily  find  their  actual  dimensions.  They  were  small 
enough,  however,  if  we  may  believe  one  of  queen  Titania's  maids  of 
honour,  to  conceal  themselves  in  acorn  shells ;  speaking  of  a  difference 
between  the  king  and  queen,  she  says : 

*'  But  they  do  square ;  that  all  their  elves  for  fear, 
Creep  into  acorn  cup$  and  hide  tkem  tkere.'* 

They,  uniformly,  and  constantly  wore  green  vests,  unless  when 
they  had  some  reason  for  changing  their  dress.  Of  this  circumstance 
we  meet  with  many  proofs ;  Thus  in  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor : 

*  like  urchins,  onphea,  and/elrjcs  green.** 

In  fact  we  meet  ^ith  them  of  all  colours  :  as  in  the  same  play  : 

**  Flairiea,  black,  grey,  green,  and  white.** 

That  white,  on  some  occasions,  was  the  dress  of  a  female,  we  learn 
from  Reginald  Scot.  He  gives  a  charm  **  to  go  invisible  by  [means  of] 
these  three  sisters  of  fairies,*'  Milia,  Achilia,  SUfylia :  '*  I  charge 
you  that  you  doo  appeare  before  me  visible,  in  forme  and  shape  of 
faire  women,  in  white  vestures,  and  to  bring  with  you  to  me  the  ring 
of  invisibilitie,  by  the  which  I  may  go  invisible,  at  mine  owne  wiU 
and  pleasure,  and  that  in  all  hours  and  minutes." 

It  was  fatal,  if  we  majr  believe  Shakspeare,  to  speak  to  a  fairy : 
Falstaff,  in  The  Mfrry  Wives  of  Windsor,  is  made  to  say,  *•  They  are 
fairies ;  he  that  speakit  to  them  shall  dye." 
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Tbej  were  ftttcustomed  to  enrich  their  faTOurites ;  as  we  learn  from 
the  clowo  in  A  Winter's  Tale :  '*  It  was  told  me  1  should  be  rich  by 
the  fairies/'  They  delighted  in  neatness,  could  not  endure  sluts,  and 
even  hated  fibsters,  telltales,  and  divuleers  of  secrets,  whom  the j 
would  slily  and  severely  be-pinch,  when  they  little  expected  it.  They 
were  as  generous  and  oenevolent  on  the  contrary,  to  young  women  of 
a  different  description,  procuring  them  the  sweetest  sleep,  the  plea- 
santest  dreams,  and  on  their  departure,  in  the  morning,  always  slip- 
ping a  tester  in  their  shoe. 

They  are  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  malignant,  but  this,  it 
may  be,  was  mere  calumny,  as  being  utterly  inconsistent  with  their 

feneral    character,  which   was  singularly   innocent  and    amiable, 
mogen,  in  Shakspeare's  Cymbeliuef  prays,  on  going  to  sleep, 

'*  From/oirfec,  and  tbe  tempters  of  the  night, 
Guard  me  beseech  yoo.'* 

It  must  have  been  the  Inctibue  she  was  so  afraid  of.  Old  Qervase  of 
Tilbury,  in  the  twelfth  century,  says,  in  a  more  modest  langpiage  than 
Enelish :  **  Vidimus  gnosdam  wmones  tanto  zelo  muUeres  amare  quod 
nd  tnaudita  prorumpunt  ludibna^  et  cum  ad  conculntum  eantm  accedunt 
mira  mole  eas  oppnTnunt,  nee  ah  aliis  videntur," 

Hamlet,  too,  notices  this  imputed  mali^ity  of  the  fairies : 


Then  oo  planets  strike. 


No  VAUT  fakes,  nor  irltch  has  power  to  charm.** 

Thus,  also,  in  The  Comedy  of  Errors: 

"  A  fiend,  A  PAIKT,  pitiless  and  ronisb." 

They  were  amazingly  expeditious  in  their   journtes:   Puck,  or 

Bpbin  G-ood'fellow,  answers  Oberon,  who  was  about  to  send  him  on 

a  secret  expedition : 

**  m  put  a  gltdle  round  aboat  the  earth 
In  forty  minutes.** 

Again,  the  same  goblin  addresses  him  thus : 

*'  Fairy  king,  attend  and  mark, 
I  do  hear  the  morning  lark. 

Obe.  Then  my  qaeen,  in  silence  sad. 
Trip  we  after  the  night's  shade. 
We  the  globe  can  compass  soon, 
Swifter  than  the  wand'ring  moon.** 

In  another  place  Puck  says : 

**  My  fidry  lord  tilUa  must  be  done  in  haste; 

For  nlght*s  swift  dragons  eat  the  deads  fl^ll  ftat, 

And  yonder  shines  aurora's  harbinger ; 

At  whose  approach,  ghosts,  wandeclng  h«re  and  there, 

Tioop  home  to  cbureh-yards,  Sm,'* 

To  which  Oberon  replies : 

**  Bni  we  are  spirits  of  another  sort : 
I  with  the  morning's  love  have  oft  made  sport; 
And,  like  a  forester,  the  groves  may  tread. 
Even  till  the  eastern  gate,  all  Aery  red. 
Opening  on  Neptune,  with  fair  blessed  beams, 
Turns  intd  yellow  gold  his  salt-green  streams.'* 
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Oompare,  llkewifle,  what  Robin  himself  ssjt  on  tfab  subject » in  thd 
old  song  of  his  exploits* 
They  nerer  ate : 

*  Sat  ChAt  It  Mts  onr  vletiiAla,  I  thonld  fliink, 
H6re  irare  •  Mxy.** 

Says  Belarius  at  the  first  sight  of  Imogen^  as  Fidele. 

*  They  were  humanely  attentive  to  the  youthful  dead.      Thua^ 

Guiderius,  at  the  funeral  of  the  above  lady  : 

**  Wttb  mcAU  VAZKIBB  win  hi*  tomb  be  baantsd.** 

Or^  as  in  the  pathetio  dirge  of  OoUins  on  the  same  occasion : 

**  No  withered  witch  ahall  bere  be  Mm, 

No  goblins  lead  their  nightly  crew ; 
Tbo  FiQCALS  VAYg  ihall  h«iint  tb»  green, 

And  dreas  thy  grare  with  pearly  dew.*' 

This  aroiabli  quality  is,  likewise^  thus  beavtifuUy  alluded  to  by  the 
same  poet : 

"By  VATBT  UKUva  tfaetr  kaielll it  rnsg, 
fij  TOBHS  Dnmn  their  AlrgB  to  iOBg.*' 

Their  employment  is  thus  charmingly  represented  by  Shakspeare* 
in  the  address  of  Prospero  i 

"  Ye  eires  of  hiUai  brooka,  standing  lakes,  and  grovea, 
And  ye,  that  on  the  sands,  with  printleas  foot, 
Do  chase  the  ebbing  Neptune,  and  do  fly  htm 
When  he  comes  back ;  yon  demy-pnppets,  that 
By  moon-shine  do  the  green«aoar  ringlets  make, 
whereof  the  ewe  not  bites ;  and  you  whose  pastime 
Is  to  make  midnight  moshroemai  that  r^loe 
To  hear  the  solemn  curfew^ 

In  The  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  the  queeui  Titaala>  being 
desirous  to  take  a  nap^  says  to  her  female  attendants : 

"Come  now  a  roundel,  and  a  fairy  song; 
Then,  for  the  third  part  of  a  minute  hence ; 
Some,  to  kUl  cankers  in  the  musk-rosebuds ; 
Some  war  with  rear*mioe,  for  their  leathern  wings. 
To  make  my  tfmall  elves*  coats ;  and  some  keep  back 
The  clamorous  owl.  that  nightly  hoots,  and  wonders, 
At  our  quaint  spirits :  Sing  me  now  fl^eep  \ 
Then  to  your  offices,  and  let  me  rest.** 

Milton  gives  a  most  beautiful  and  accurate  description  of  the  little 
green-coats  of  his  native  soil^  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  hap^ 
pily  or  justly  expressed :  he  had  oertainly  seen  thismg  in  this  situation, 
with  •'  the  poet*s  ©ye :" 

•*  ■— IMiy  etorest 

Whose  midnight  revels,  by  a  forest  side 

Or  fountain,  some  belated  peasant  sees, 

Or  dreams  he  sees,  while  overhead  the  moon 

Sits  arbitress,  and  nearer  to  the  earth 

Wheels  her  pale  eenne,  tbey,  on  tiielr  mirth  and  dance 

Intent,  with  joeond  music  charm  his  ear ; 

At  once  wHb  Joy  and  fear  his  heart  TebonndB.** 

The  impression  they  had  made  upon  his, imagination  in  early  life 
appears  from  his  "  Vacation  Exercise,*'  at  the  age  of  nineteen : 
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"  Good  UuA  leMend  thee,  son;  for, at  thy  birth. 
The  FAfK£T  LADns  dsonc't  upon  the  hearth ; 
The  draviie  nana  hath  awom  she  did  them  apia, 
Ckmie  tripping  to  the  room  vhere  thou  didst  lie; 
And  svreeUy  tinging  rooad  aboat  thy  bed, 
Strev  all  their  bleaaings  oa  thy  sieq^iBg  head.** 

L'abbe  Bourdelon,  Id  his  '^Ridiculous  Extravagances  of  M. 
Ottfle,**  desoribei  «  The  fairies,  of  which,"  be  Bays,  "  grandmothers 
and  nurses  tell  so  ^^  ^^^  ^  children  ;  these  fairies,"  adds  he, 
^^  I  mean,  who  are  affirmed  to  be  Mind  at  home)  and  very  deor- 
eigbted  abroad ;  who  danoe  in  1Jb«  moonahine  vhen  they  have  nothing 
else  to  do  ;  who  steal  shepherds  and  children,  to  carry  then  up  to 
their  caves,  &c." 

The  fairies  have  afamdy  called  themselves  #/itn7«,  ghosts,  or  shadows, 
and  consequently,  they  nbver  nzsn  ;  a  position,  at  the  same  time, 
of  which  there  ia  every  kind  of  proof  that  a  fact  can  require.  The 
revisor  of  Johnson  aod  Steevens*s  edition  of  Skakspeare,  in  1785, 
crows  not  a  little,  upon  hia  dnnghill,  at  having  been  able  to  turn  the 
tables  upon  his  adversarv,  by  a  ridiculous  referenoe  to  the  allegories 
of  Spender,  and  a  palpably  false  one  to  Tickell^s  Kensington  •gardens," 
which  he  affirms,  '  will  show  that  the  opinion  of  fairies  dyi^g  pre- 
vailed in  the  preseat  century,',  wh^eas,  m  fact,  *  it'  is  found,  on  the 
slightest  glanoe  lAto  the  poem,  to  maintain  the  direct  reverse ; 

"  If flmwhtle  sad  Keima,  loath  to  Qtdi  the  gro^ 
Hmiff  o'er  the  body  of  hor  breothleai  tove, 
Tiy'd  erery  art  (rain  arts !)  to  change  his  doom, 
And  roWd  (vato  towi !)  to  Join  Mm  In  the  tomb. 
What  oould  she  do  ?  tak  FATsa  alike  osnt 
Thb  oxao  to  live,  or  vaibt  voBxa  to  ozx.** 

Ashamed,  however,  of  the  pnblio  detection  of  his  falsehood,  he 
meanly  omitted  it  in  the  nert  edition^  without  having  a  single  word 
to  allege  in  bis  defence  ;  though  he  had  still  the  eoofidenee  to  repre- 
sent  it  as  **  tt  misfortune  to  the  comnentators  of  Shakspeare,  that  so 
much  of  thfeii*  ftnvaluable]  time  h  obliged  [for  the  sake  of  money]  to 
be  employed  m  explainhig  [by  absurdity]  and  contradicting  [by 
falsehood]  unfounded  conjectures  and  assertions  ;"  which,  in  fact, 
(unfounded  if  they  were,  as  is  by  no  Boeans  true),  though  he  was 
hardy  enough  to  contradict,  he  was  unable  to  explain,  and  did  not,  in 
reality,  understand,  contenting  himself  with  an  extract  altogether 
foreign  to  the  purpose,  at  second  hand. 

The  fact,  after  al),  is  so  positively  proved,  thM  no  editor  or  com- 
mentotor  of  Sbs^speare,  present  or  fioture,  will  ever  have  the  folly  or 
impudence  to  assert  "  that  in  Shakspeare's  time  the  notion  of  fairies 
dying  was  generally  knc^wn*'* 

Ariosto  wforms  us  (in  Harrington's  translation,,  b.  10,  s.  47)  that 

>**  (either  anncient  folke  belier'd  a  lie, 


Or  this  is  true)  a  fatria  caitsot  dibJ* 

and  again,  (b.  43,  s.  92)  : 

**  I  AK  a  FATBte,  and,  to  make  yoo  know, 
To  be  a  &yrle  trhat  It  dqtti  Import, 
Wa  CAMKOt  DTB,  how  Old  80  ear  we  grow, 
Of  poinca  and  hanne*  of  ev*rte  other  aort 
tfe  tait»  cmelie  iro  dxath  ws  ^atctbb  orr.'* 
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Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  in  T%e  Faithfui  Shepherdess,  describe 

**▲  Tirtaom  well,  about  whofe  flow^  bankB 
The  nimble-footed  fklries  dance  tbelr  rounds, 
By  the  pale  moonshine,  dipping  oftentimes 
Their  stolen  childxen,  so  «o  UAxa  *sm  frbx 
Fbox  nnvo  flssr,  axd  dull  xoBTALtrr." 

Puck,  alias  Bobin  Good^fellow,  is  the  most  active  and  extraor- 
dinary fellow  of  a  fairy  that  we  aoywbereneet  with,  and,  it  is  believed, 
we  find  him  nowhere  but  in  our  own  country,  and,  perakdventure  also, 
only  in  the  south.  Speuser,  it  would  seem,  is  the  first  that  alludes  to 
his  name  of  Puck : 

Ke  let  the  Pauke,  nor  other  otHI  sprigfat, 

Ke  let  Hob-ffobUna»  names  whose  sense  ws  see  not. 

Fray  as  with  things  that  be  not.** 

*'  In  our  childhoood,"  says  Beginald  Scott,  '^  our  mother's  muds 
have  so  terrified  us  with  an  oughe  divell,  having  homes  on  his  head, 
fier  in  his  mouth,  and  a  taile  in  his  breech,  eies  like  a  bason,  fanges 
like  a  dog.  clawes  like  a  beare,  a  skin  like  a  ntger,  and  a  voice  roar- 
ing like  a  lion,  whereby  we  start  and  are  afraid  when  we  heare  one 
crie  Bough  I  and  they  have  so  fraied  us  with  bulUbeggers,  spirits, 
witches,  urohens,  elves,  hags,  fairies,  satyrs,  pans,  sylens.  Kit  with 
the  cansticke,  tritons,  centaurs,  dwarfes,  giants,  imps,  calcars,  con- 
jurors, nymphes,  changeling.  Incubus,  Robiic  Good-fkllow,  the 
spoorne,  the  mare,  the  man  in  the  oke,  the  hell  wain,  the  fier  (Lrake, 
the  puckle,  Tom  Thorobe,  Hob  gobblin,  Tom  Tumbler,  boneles,  and 
such  other  bugs,  that  we  are  afraid  of  our  owne  shadowes."  *' And 
know  this  by  the  waie,"  he  says,  *<  that  heretofore  Robin  Good-fellow, 
and  Hob  goblin,  were  as  terrible,  and  abo  as  credible  to  the  people, 
as  hags  and  witches  be  now  •  .  •  And  in  truth,  they  that  mainteine 
walking  spirits  have  no  reason  to  denie  Bobin  Good^  fellow,  upon 
whom  there  hath  gone  as  manie,  and  as  credible  tales,  as  upon 
witches ;  saving  that  it  hath  not  pleased  the  translators  of  the  bible 
to  call  spirits  by  the  name  of  Bobin  Good-fellow." 

*'  Your  grandam's  maides,"  he  says,  "  were  woont  to  set  a  boll  of 
milke  before '  Incubus,*  and  his  cousine,  Bobin  Good-fellow,  for  grind- 
ing of  malt  or  mustard,  and  sweeping  the  house  at  midnight ;  and  vou 
have  also  heard  that  he  would  chafe  exceedingly,  if  the  mala  or 
good-wife  of  the  house,  having  compassion  of  his  nakednes*  laid  anie 
clothes  for  him,  beesides  his  messe  of  white  bread  and  milke,  which 
was  his  standing  fee.   For  in  that  case  he  saith.  What  have  we  here  ? 

M  Hemton  homten. 

Here  will  I  nerer  more  tread  nor  ttampen." 

Bobin  is  thus  characterised  in  the  Jdtdsummer  Nights  Dream,  by 
a  female  fairy : 

**  Either  I  mistake  yoor  ^hape  and  making  qnlte, 
Or  else  yon  are  that  shrewd  and  knayidi  q>rite 
Call*d  Robin  Qood-fellowi  are  you  not  he 
That  fright  the  maidens  of  the  Til]agei7, 
Skim  mUk;  and  sometimes  labonr  in  the  qnem, 
And  bootless  make  the  Iweathles  housewife  chum ; 
And  sometime  make  the  drink  to  bear  ne  bojrm. 
Mislead  night-wanderers,  laughing  at  their  harm  7 
Those  that  Hol>-goblin  caU  you,  and  sweet  Puck. 
Toa  do  their  work,  and  they  shall  hare  good  luck.* 
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To  these  questions  Robin  thus  replies : 

—  **Thoa8peak*8t  aright. 

I  sm  that  meny  wanderer  of  tha  night, 

^ett  to  Oberon,  and  make  him  Bmlle, 

When  I  a  fat,  and  bean-fed  hone  h(^(aile, 

Kelghlng  In  llkeneaa  of  a  flily  foal ; 

And  Bometlmea  Inrk  lin  a  goaalp'a  bowl. 

In  renr  llkeneaa  of  a  roasted  crab ; 

And  when  ahe  drlnka,  agafaiat  bar  Upa  I  bob, 

And  on  her  wtther*d  dewlap  ponr  the  ale. 

The  wiieat  aunt,  tailing  the  aaddeat  tale, 

•ometime  for  three-foot  stool  mistaketh  me, 

Than  aUp  I  from  her  bom,  down  topplea  ahe, 

And  *  rails  or  crlea,'  and  fUls  Into  a  oongh. 

And  then  the  whole  qolre  hold  their  hips  and  longh.** 

And  *  yaxen*  In  their  mirth,  and  neese  and  airear 

A  merrier  boor  was  narer  wasted  there.** 

Hb  usual  exclamation  in  this  play,  is  Ho,  Ho,  Ho  I 

**Ho,  Bo,  Bo'  Coward  why  oomest  thou  not?*' 

So  in  Orim,  tks  ColUer  of  Croydon  : 

"  Bot  Bo,  Bo,  my  masters  I  No  good  fellowship ! 
Is  Robin  good-fellow  a  bng-bear  grown. 
That  he  la  not  worthy  to  bo  bid  sit  down?" 

In  the  song,  printed  bj  Peck»  he  concludes  every  stanza  with 
Ho,  Ho,  Ho  I 

^  If  that  the  bowle  of  curds  and  creame  were  not  duly  set  out  for 
Bobin  Oood-fellowy  the  frier,  and  Sisse,  the  dairy-maid,  why  then 
either  the  pottaffe  was  burnt-to  next  day  in  the  pot,  or  the  cheeses 
would  not  curdle,  or  the  butter  would  not  come«  or  the  ale  in  the  fat 
never  would  have  good  head.  But  if  a  Peter-penny,  or  an  housle- 
egKe  were  behind,  or  a  patch  of  tythe  unpaid, — then  'ware  of 
buTl-begvars,  spirits,  &c." 

This  frolicksome  spirit  thus  describes  himself  in  Jonson's  masque  of 
Love  Restored:  *' Bobin  Good-fellow,  he  that  sweeps  the  hearth  and 
the  house  clean,  riddles  for  the  country-maids,  and  does  all  their 
other  drudgery,  while  they  are  at  hot-cockles  ;  one  that  has  conversed 
with  your  court*spirits  ere  now."  Having  recounted  several 
ineffectual  attempts  he  had  made  to  gain  admittance,  he  adds :  **  In 
this  despair,  when  all  invention,  and  translation  too.  failed  me,  I  e'en 
went  back  and  stuck  to  this  shape  you  see  me  in  of  mine  own,  with 
my  broom,  and  my  canles,  and  came  on  confidently."  The  mention 
of  his  broom  reminds  us  of  a  passage  in  another  play,  Midtummer 
T9igkf$  Dream,  where  he  tells  the  audience, 

**I am  aent  with  broom  belbre» 

To  sveep  the  dost  behind  the  door.** 

He  is  likewise  one  of  the  dramatis  persona  in  the  old  plav  of  Wily 
Beguiled,  in  which  he  says  "  Tush  !  fear  not  the  dodge  :  I'll  rather 
put  on  my  flashing  red  nose  and  my  flaming  face,  and  come  wrapp'd 
m  a  calf-skin,  and  cry  bo,  bol  I'll  pay  the  scholar  I  warrant  thee." 
His  character,  however,  in  this  piece,  is  so  diabolical,  and  so  dif- 
ferent from  anything  one  could  expect  in  Bobin  Oood-fellow,  that  it 
is  unworthy  of  further  quotation. 
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He  appears^  likewise,  in  another,  intitled    Orim^  the  Collier  of 
Croydon,  in  which  he  enters  *<  in  a  suit  of  leather  close  to  his  hody  ; 
his  face  and  hands  coloured  russet  colour,  with  a  *  flail/" 

He  is  here,  too,  in  most  respects,  the  same  strange  and  diabolical 
personage  that  he  is  represented  in  Wily  BeguUed ;  only  there  is  a 
single  passage  which  reminds  us  of  his  old  habits 

**  When  M I  list  In  this  tranaformM  di^gfolse, 

ril  fright  the  country  people  as  I  pass ; 

And  lometlnios  turn  me  to  some  other  fonn, 

And  80  delude  them  with  fiftntftstic  shcmi. 

Bat  woe  betide  the  sillydairy-malda, 

For  I  shall  fleet  their  cream-howk  night  hy  Bight*' 

In  another  scene  he  enters,  while  some  of  the  other  characters  are 
at  a  bowl  of  cream,  upon  which  he  says  ; 

**  I  lore  a  mess  of  cream  as  well  as  they, 
I  think  it  were  best  I  stept  In  and  made  one ; 
Ho,  ho,  ho,  my  roasters  1  No  good  fellowship  f 
Is  Robin  Good-fellow  a  bug-teiar  grewn. 
That  he  is  not  worthy  to  be  bid  sit  down.** 

Here,  reader,  we  part  company ;  and  as  good  old  Drayton 
says  in  Tie  Ngmphida,  of ''  Qoeen  Mab  and  her  light  maids/' 
we  say  of  oarselv«»— - 

"  And  to  the  fairy -court  they  went, 

With  mickle  joy  and  merriment, 

Which  thing  was  done  with  good  intent*' 

We  have  brought  the  l-eader  to  the  fairv  court,  and  so  wo 
leavehim,  to  whistle  TheW^dding  March  if  he  be  good-humored; 
if  not,  "  never  look  gash  or  grim  at  me,  man — if  ye^re  ai^ry^ 
ye  ken  how  to  turn  the  buckle  o'  your  belt  behind  you'* — 
and  then,  like  that  practical  philosopher,  Uncle  Tobj/,  whistle 
"  Lillibulero"  till  next  Number^  when  we  shall  perhaps  tell  you 
of  Pygmies,  Witohes,  and  other  '^  Night  Fears/' 
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CharaderUtici  of  Literature.      By   Henry   T.   Tuckerman. 
New  York  :  Putnam,  and  Co. 

We  have,  from  time  to  time,  endeavoured  to  interest  our 
readers  by  sketches  of  the  authors  of  various  countries,  and 
have  devoted  two  papers  to  the  works  of  American  Poets  ;*  and 
we  now  propose,  in  our  present  paper,  to  consider,  in  a  variety 
of  phases,  four  American  Authors,  Washington  Irving,  George 
Bancroft,  William  H.  Prescott,  and  Henry  W.  Long^Uow. 

Washington  Irving,  althongh  so  obviously  adapted  by  natu- 
ral endowments  for  the  career  in  which  he  nas  acquired  such 
eminence,  was  educated,  like  many  other  men  of  letters,  for 
tiie  legal  profession;  he,  however,  early  abandoned  the  idea 
of  practice  at  the  bar  for  the  more  lucrative  vocation  of  a 
merchant.  His  brothers  were  established  in  business  in  the 
city  of  New-York,  and  invited  him  to  take  an  interest  in  their 
house,  with  the  understanding  that  his  literary  tastes  should  be 
gratified  by  abundant  leisure.  The  unfortunate  crisis  in  mer- 
cantile affairs  that  followed  the  peace  of  1816,  involved  his 
family,  and  threw  him  upon  his  own  resources  for  subsistence. 
To  this  apparent  disaster  is  owing  his  subsequent  devotion  to 
literature.  Th^  strong  bias  of  his  own  nature,  however,  had 
already  indicated  this  destiny ;  his  inaptitude  for  affairs,  his 
sensibility  to  the  beautiful,  his  native  humor,  and  the  love  he 
early  exlvibited  for  wandering,  observing,  and  indulging  in  day- 
dreams, would  infallibly  have  led  him  to  record  his  fancies  and 
feelings.  Indeed,  be  had  already  done  so  with  effect  in  a  series  of 
letters  which  appeared  in  a  newspaper  of  which  his  brother  was 
editor.  His  tendency  to  a  free,  meditative,  and  adventurous  life, 
was  confirmed  by  a  visit  to  Europe  in  his  early  youth.  Born  in 
the  city  of  New- York  on  the  8rdof  Apiil,  1788,t  he  pursued 
bis  studies,  his  rambles,  and  his  occasional  pencraft  there  until 
]  804,  when  ill-health  made  it  expedient  for  him  to  go  abroad. 

•  See  Irish  Quartbblt  Rbview,  vol.  VI.,  No.  18,  p.  193,  No. 
19,  p.  561. 

t  The  house  in  wbioh  Mr.  Irving  was  born  stood  at  No.  131 
WilKam-street.  It  waa  replaced  in  1846  by  one  of  the  *'  WashiDgton 
Stores," 
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He  sailed  for  Bordeaux,  and  thence  roamed  over  the  most 
beautiful  portions  of  Southern  Europe,  visited  Switzerland,  and 
Holland,  sojourned  in  Paris,  and  returned  home  in  1806. 
During  his  absence  he  seriously  entertained  the  idea  of  becom- 
ing a  painter;  but  subsequently  resumed  his  law  studies,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar.  Soon  after,  however,  the  first  num- 
ber of  Salmagundi  appeared,  an  era  in  American  literarj  annals ; 
and  in  December,  1809,  was  published  "  Knickerbocker'^ 
History  of  New-York."  He  afterwards  edited  the  Analeclic 
Maz^azine.  In  the  autumn  of  1814  he  joined  the  military 
staff  of  the  Governor  of  New- York,  as  aid-de-camp  and  secre- 
tary, with  the  title  of  colonel.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he 
embarked  for  Liverpool,  with  a  view  of  making  a  second  tour 
in  Europe;  but  the  financial  troubles  intervening,  and  the  re- 
markable success  which  had  attended  his  literary  enterprises 
being  an  encouragement  to  pursue  a  vocation  which  necessity^ 
not  less  than  taste^  now  urged  him  to  follow,  he  embarked  in 
the  career  of  authorship.  The  papers  which  were  published 
under  the  title  of  *'  The  Sketch-Book,''  at  once  gained  him  the 
sympathy  and  admiration  of  his  contemporaries.  They  origin- 
ally appeared  in  New- York,  but  attracted  immediate  attention 
in  England,  and  were  republished  there  in  J  820.  After  resi- 
ding there  five  years,  Mr.  Irving  again  visited  Paris,  and 
returned  to  bring  out  ''BracebridgeHall"  in  London*  in  May, 
1822.  The  next  winter  he  passed  in  Dresden,  and  in  the 
following  spring  put  "  Tales  of  a  Traveller  "  to  press.  lie 
soon  after  went  to  Madrid  and  wrote  the  .Life  of  Golambus, 
which  appeared  in  1828.  In  the  spring  of  that  year  he  visited 
the  South  of  Spain,  and  the  result  was  the  Chronicles  of  the 
Conquest  of  Granada,  which  was  published  in  1829.  The 
same  year  he  revisited  that  region,  and  collected  the  materials 
for  his  ^'  Alhainbra/^  He  was  soon  after  appointed  Secretary 
of  Legation  to  the  American  Embassy  in  London,  which  office 
he  held  until  the  return  of  Mr.  McLane  in  1831.  While  in 
England  he  received  one  of  the  fifty-guinea  gold  medals  pro- 
vided by  George  IV.  for  eminence  in  historical  composition, 
and  the  degreee  of  LL.D.  from  the  University  of  Oxford. 
His  return  to  New- York  in  1832  was  greeted  by  a  festival,  at 
which  were  gathered  his  surviving  friends,  and  all  the  illustrious 
•men  of  his  native  metropolis.  The  following  summer  he  ac- 
companied one  of  the  Commissioners  for  removing  the  Indian 
tribes  west  of  the  Mississippi.     The  fruit  of  this  excursion  was 
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his  graphic  "Tour  on  the  Prairies."  Soon  after  appeared 
"  Abbotsford  and  Newstead  Abbey,"  and  "  Legends  of  the 
Conquests  of  Spain."  In  1836  he  published  "Astoria/'  and 
in  1887  "  The  Adventures  of  Capt.  Bonneville."  In  1889 
he  contributed  several  papers  to  the'*  Knickerbocker  Magazine." 
£arly  in  1842  he  was  appointed  Minister  to  Spain.  On  his 
return  to  bis  own  country  in  1846,  he  began  the  publication  of  a 
revised  edition  of  his  works,  to  the  list  of  which  he  has  since 
added  a  Life  of  Goldsmith,  and  "  Mahomet  and  his  Successors ;" 
and  he  is  now  engaged  upon  a  revised  Life  of  Washington. 
This  outline  should  be  filled  by  the  reader's  imagination  with 
the  aocessories,  and  the  coloring  incident  to  so  varied,  honora- 
ble, and  congenial  a  life.  In  all  his  wanderings,  his  eye  was 
busied  with  the  scenes  of  nature,  and  cognizant  of  their  every 
feature,  his  memory  brooded  over  the  traditions  of  the  past,  and 
his  heart  caught  and  reflected  every  phase  of  humanity.  With 
the  feelings  of  a  poet  and  the  habitudes  of  an  artist,  he  thus 
wandered  over  the  rural  districts  of  merry  England,  the  melan- 
choly hills  of  romantic  Spain,  and  ^be  exuberant  wilderness  of 
his  native  land,  gathering  up  their  most  picturesque  aspects, 
and  their  most  affecting  legends,  and  transferring  them,  with 
the  pure  and  vivid  colors  of  his  genial  expression,  into  per- 
manent memorials.  Every  quaint  outline,  every  meliowed 
tint,  the  aerial  perspective  that  leads  the  sight  into  the  mazes  of 
antiquity,  the  amusing  stilMife  or  characteristic  human  attri- 
butes,— all  that  excites  wonder,  sympathy,  and  merriment,  he 
thus  recognised  and  preserved,  and  shed  over  all,  the  sunny 
atmosphere  of  a  kindly  heart,  and  the  freshness  of  a  natural 
zest,  aud  the  attraction  of  a  modest  character, — a  combiuation 
which  has  been  happily  charactersied  by  Lowell  in  the  Fable 
for  Critics : 

'*  What !  Irving  ?  thrice  welcome  warm  heart  and  Bne  brain, 

Tou  bring  back  the  happiest  spirit  from  Spain, 

And  the  gravest  sweet  humor,  that  ever  were  there 

Since  Cervantes  met  death  in  his  gentle  despair  ; 

Nay,  don't  be  embarrassed,  nor  look  so  beseeching, 

I  shan't  run  directly  against  my  own  preaching. 

And  having  just  laughed  at  their  Raphaels  and  Dantes, 

Go  to  setting  you  up  beside  matchless  Oervantes  ; 

But  allow  me  to  speak  what  1  honestly  feel. 

To  a  true  poet-heart  add  the  fun  of  Dick  Steele; 

Throw  in  all  of  Addisonr  minus  the  chill. 

With  the  whole  of  that  partnership's  stock  and  good*will; 
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Mix  well,  and  while  stirring:,  bum  o'er,  as  a  spell. 

The  *  fine  old  Engliih  Gentleman,'  simmer  it  well ; 

Sweeten  just  to  your  own  private  liking,  then  strain* 

That  only  the  finest  and  clearest  remain. 

Let  it  stand  out  of  doors  till  a  soul  it  receives 

From  the  warm  lazy  snn  loitering  down  through  gre^d  leaved^ 

And  you'll  find  a  choice  nature  not  wholly  deserving, 

A  name  either  English  or  Yankee — just  Irving." 

The  eminent  success  which  has  attended  the  late  reptibltca* 
tion  of  Irving's  works,  teaches  a  lesson  that  we  hope  will  not  be 
lost  on  the  cultivators  of  literature.  It  proves  a  truth  which 
all  men  of  enlightened  taste  intuitivelj  feel,  but  which  is  con- 
stantly forgotten  by  perverse  aspirants  for  literary  fomc,  and 
that  is — the  permanent  value  of  a  direct,  simple  and  natural 
style.  It  is  not  only  the  genial  philosophy,  the  humane  spirit^ 
the  humor  and  pathos  of  Irving,  which  endear  his  writings^ 
and  secure  for  them  an  habitual  interest,  but  it  is  the  refresh'*' 
ment  afforded  by  a  recurrence  to  the  unalloyed,  unaflFectedj 
clear,  and  flowing  style  in  which  he  invariably  expresses  him^- 
self.  • 

The  place  which  our  author  holds  in  national  affection  can 
never  be  superseded.  His  name  is  indissolubly  associated 
with  the  dawn  of  American  recognised  literary  culture*  We  have 
always  regarded  his  popularity  in  England  as  one  of  the  most 
charming  traits  of  his  reputation,  and  that,  too,  for  the  very 
reasons  which  narrow  critics  once  assigned  as  derogatory  to  his 
national  spirit.  His  treatment  of  English  subjects ;  the  feli«» 
citous  manner  in  which  he  revealed  the  life  of  his  ancestral  land 
to  her  prosperous  offspring,  mingled  as  it  was  mth  vivid  (^cturea 
of  her  own  scenery,  touched  a  chord  in  the  heart  of  Americft 
which  responds  to  all  that  is  generous  in  sympathy,  and  noble  in 
association.  If  they  regard  Irving  with  national  pride  and  affection, 
it  is  partly  on  account  of  his  cosmopolitan  tone  of  mind-*a  qua* 
lity,  among  others,  in  which  he  greatly  resembles  Goldsmith.  It 
is,  indeed,  worthy  of  a  true  American  writer  that,  with  his  own 
country  and  a  particular  region  thereof  as  a  nucleus  of  his 
sentiment,  he  can  see  and  feel  the  characteriatic  and  the  beau- 
tiful, not  only  in  old  England,  but  in  romantic  Spain ;  that 
the  phlegmatic  Dutchman  and  the  mercurial  southern  Euro- 
pean find  an  equal  place  in  bis  comprehensive  glance.  To 
range  from  the  local  wit  of  Salmagundi  to  the  grand  and 
serious  historical  enterprise  which  achieved  a  classic  Life  of 
Uolumbus,  and  from  the  simple  grief  embalmed  in  tlie  "Widow's 
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Son  *'  to  the  obsenrant  humor  of  the  ''  Stout  Gentleman," 
bespeaks  not  only  an  artist  of  exquisite  and  versatile  skill,  but 
a  man  of  the  most  liberal  heart  and  catholic  taste. 

Bepulations,  in  their  degree  and  kind,  are  as  legitimate 
•ubjects  ai  taste  as  less  abstract  things, — and  in  that  of  Wash- 
ington Irving  there  is  a  completeness  and  unity  seldom  realized. 
It  aecords,  in  its  unchallenged  parity,  with  the  harmonious 
character  of  the  author  and  the  serene  attractions  of  his  home. 
By  temperament  and  cast  of  mind  he  was  ordained  to  be  a 
gentle  minister  at  the  altar  of  literature,  an  interpreter  of  the 
kteuft  mnsic  of  nature,  and  the  redeeming  aiTections  of  human- 
ity ;  and  with  a  consistency  not  less  dictated  by  good  sense 
than  true  feeling,  he  has  instinctively  adhered  to  the  sphere 
be  was  specially  gifted  to  adorn*  Since  his  advent  as  a  writer, 
an  intense  style  has  come  into  vogue ;  glowing  rhetoric,  bold 
verbal  tactics,  and  a  more  powerful  exercise  of  thought  char- 
acterise many  of  the  popular  aothors  of  the  day;  but  in  litera- 
ture as  in  life,  there  are  various  provinces  both  of  utility  and 
taste ;  and  in  this  country  and  age,  a  conservative  tone,  a 
leliance  on  the  kindly  emotions  and  the  refined  perceptions, 
ara  qualities  eminently  desirable.  Therefore  as  we  look  forth 
upon  the  calm  and  picturesque  landscape  that  environs  him, 
we  are  content  that  no  fierce  polemic,  visionary  philanthropist, 
or  morbid  sentime»ialist  bas  thus  linked  his  name  with  the 
tranquil  beauties  of  the  scene ;  but  that  it  is  the  home  of  an 
aothor  who,  with  graceful  diction  and  an  affectionate  hearty 
celebrates  tlie  scenio  charms  of  the  outward  world,  and  the 
harmless  eoeeotricities  and  natural  sentiment  of  his  race.  The 
troe  bias  of  Irving^s  genius  is  artistic.  The  lights  and  sha- 
dows of  English  life,  the  legendary  romance  of  Spain,  the 
novelties  of  a  tour  on  the  Prairies  of  the  West,  and  of  adven- 
t«uree  in  the  Bocky  Mountains,  the  poetic  beauty  of  the 
Albambra^  the  memories  of  Abbotsford  and  Newstead  Abbey, 
the  quaint  and  comfortable  philosophy  of  the  Dutch  colonists, 
and  the  scenery  of  the  Hudson,  are  themes  upon  which  he  ex- 
patiates with  tlie  graee  and  zest  of  a  master.  His  affinity  of 
style  with  the  classic  British  essayists  served  not  only  as  an 
invalnable  precedent  in  view  of  the  crude  mode  of  expression 
prevalent  half  a  century  ago  in  America,  but  also  proved  a  bond 
in  letters  between  that  country  and  England,  by  recalling 
the  identity  of  language  and  domestic  life,  at  a  time  when 
great  asperity  of  feeling  divided  the  two  Nations. 
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The  circumstances  of  American  daily  life,  and  the  impulse  of 
the  national  destiny,  amply  insure  the  circulation  of  progressive 
and  practical  ideas ;  but  there  is  little  in  either  to  sustain  a 
wholesome  attachment  to  the  past^  or  inspire  disinterested 
feeling  and  imaginative  recreation.  Accordingly,  we  rejoice 
that  this  literary  pioneer  is  not  only  an  artist  of  the  beautiful, 
but  one  whose  pencil  is  dipped  in  the  mellow  tints  of  legend- 
ary lore,  who  infuses  the  element  of  repose,  and  the  sportive- 
ness  of  fancy  into  his  creations,  and  thus  yields  genuine  re- 
freshment and  a  needed  lesson  to  the  fevered  minds  of  his 
countrymen.  Of  all  his  immortal  pictures,  however,  the  most 
precious  to  his  countrymen  is  that  which  contains  the  hoHse  of 
old  Baltus  Yan  Tassell,  especially  since  it  has  been  refitted  and 
ornamented  by  Geoffrey  Crayon ;  and  pleasant  as  it  is  to  their 
imagination  as  Wolfert's  Boost,  it  is  far  more  dear  to  their 
hearts  as  Sunnyside 

And  the  legends  which  he  has  so  gracefully  woven  around 
every  striking  point  in  the  scene,  readily  assimilate  with  its 
character,  whether  they  breathe  grotesque  humour,  harmless 
superstition,  or  pensive  sentiment.  We  smile  habituallv,  and 
with  the  same  zest,  at  the  idea  of  the  Trumpeter's  rubicund 
proboscis,  the  valiant  defence  of  Beam  Island,  and  the  figure 
which  the  pedagogue  cuts  on  the  dorsal  ridge  of  old  Gunpow- 
der; and,  inhaling  the  magnetic  atmosphere  of  Sleepy  Hol- 
low, we  easily  give  credit  to  the  apparition  of  the  Headless 
Horseman,  and  have  no  desire  to  repudiate  the  frisking  imps 
of  the  Duyvel's  Dans  Kamer.  The  buxom  charms  of  Katrina 
Van  Tassel,  and  the  substantial  comforts  of  her  paternal  farm- 
house, are  as  tempting  to  us  as  they  once  were  to  the  unfor- 
tunate Ichabod  and  the  successful  Brom  Bones. 

The  mansion  of  this  prosperous  and  valiant  family,  so  often 
celebrated  in  his  writings,  is  the  residence  of  Washington 
Irving.  It  is  approached  by  a  sequestered  road,  which  en- 
hances the  cflect  of  its  natural  beauty.  A  more  tranquil  and 
protected  abode,  nestled  in  the  lap  of  nature,  never  captivated 
a  poet's  eye.  Bising  from  the  bank  of  the  river,  which  a  strip 
of  woodland  alone  intercepts,  it  unites  every  rural  charm  to 
the  most  complete  seclusion.  From  this  interesting  domain 
is  visible  the  broad  surface  of  the  Tappan  Zee;  the  grounds 
slope  to  the  water's  edge,  and  are  bordered  by  wooded  ravines ; 
a  clear  brook  ripples  near,  and  several  neat  paths  lead  to  sha- 
dowy walks  or  fine  points  of  river  scenery.    The  house  itself  is 
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ti  gracefal  combination  of  the  English  cottage  and  the  Dutch 
fann-hoDse.  The  crow-stepped  gables,  the  tiles  in  the  hnll, 
and  the  weathercocks,  partake  of  the  latter  character ;  while 
the  white  walls  gleaming  through  the  trees,  the  smooth  and 
yerdant  turf,  and  the  mantling  vines  of  ivy  and  clambering 
roses,  suggest  the  former.  Indeed  in  this  delightful  home- 
stead are  tokens  of  all  that  is  most  characteristic  of  its  owner. 
The  simplicity  and  rustic  grace  of  the  abode  indicate  an  un- 
perveried  taste, — its  secluded  position  a  love  of  retirement ; 
the  cottage  ornaments  remind  us  of  his  nnrivalled  pictures  of 
English  country- life ;  the  weathercock  that  used  to  veer  about 
on  the  Stadt-house  of  Amsterdam,  is  a  symbol  of  the  father- 
land ;  while  the  one  that  adorned  the  grand  dwellings  in 
Albany  before  the  revolution,  is  a  significant  memorial  of  the 
old  Dutch  colonists ;  and  they  are  thus  both  associated  with 
the  fragrant  memory  of  that  famous  and  unique  historian 
Diedrich  Knickerbocker.  The  quaint  and  the  beautiful  are 
thus  blended,  and  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  singularly  har- 
monioua*  From  the  quietude  of  this  retreat  are  obtainable  the 
most  extensive  prospects;  and  while  its  sheltered  position 
breathes  the  very  air  of  domestic  repose,  the  scenery  it  com- 
mands is  eloquent  of  broad  and  generous  sympathies. 

Not  less  rare  than  beautiful  is  the  lot  of  the  author,  to 
whom  it  is  permitted  to  gather  up  the  memorials  of  his  fame, 
and  witness  their  permanent  recognition; — the  first  partial 
favor  of  his  cotemporaries  renewed  by  the  mature  apprecia- 
tion of  another  generation ;  and  equally  gratifying  is  the  co- 
incidence of  such  a  noble  satisfaction,  with  a  return  to  the 
cherished  and  picturesque  haunts  of  childhood  and  youth.  It 
is  a  phase  of  life  scarcely  less  delightful  to  contemplate  than 
to  enjoy ;  and  we  agree  with  a  native  artist  who  declared  that 
in  his  many  trips  up  and  down  the  Hudson,  he  never  passed 
Sunnyside  without  a  thrill  of  pleasure.  Nor,  if  thus  interest- 
ing even  as  an  object  in  the  landscape,  is  it  difBcult  to  imagine 
what  moral  attractions  it  posseses  to  the  kindred  and  friends 
who  there  habitually  enjoy  such  genial  companionship  and  frank 
hospitality.  To  this  favored  spot,  around  which  his  fondest 
reminiscences  hovered  during  a  long  absence,  Mr.  Irving  re- 
turned, a  few  years  since,  crowned  with  the  purest  Uterary 
renown,  and  as  much  attached  to  his  native  scenery  as  when 
he  wandered  there  in  the  holiday  reveries  of  boyhood.  And 
here,  in  the  midst  of  a  landscape  his  pen  has  made  attractive 
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in  both  hemispheres,  and  of  frieuds  whose  love  surpasses  the 
highest  meed  of  fame,  he  lives  in  daily  view  in  scenes  thrice 
endeared — by  taste,  association,  and  habit; — the  old  locust  that 
blossoms  on  the  green  bank  in  spring,  the  brook  that  sparkles 
along  the  grass,  the  peaked  turret  and  vine^covered  wall  of 
that  modest  yet  traditional  dwelling,  the  favorite  valley 
watered  by  the  romantic  Pocantoro^  and,  above  all,  the  glorious 
river  of  his  heart. 

We  are  strongly  tempted  to  record  some  of  the  charming  aiiec- 
dotes  which  fell,  from  his  lips  in  the  hour  of  genial  companion- 
ship; to  revert  to  the  details  of  his  personal  career;  the  re- 
markable coincidences  by  which  he  became  a  spectator  of  some 
of  the  most  noted  occurrrences  of  the  last  half  oentnry;"— 
his  personal  intercourse  with  the  gifted  and  renowned  of  both 
hemispheres ;  the  fond  admiration  manifested  by  his  country- 
men in  making  his  name  familiar  as  a  household  word,  on 
their  ships  and  steamers,  their  schools,  hotels,  and  townships  ; 
the  beautiful  features  of  his  domestic  life;  the  affeetionaiG 
reverence  with  which  he  is  regarded  by  his  relatives  and  hi« 
immediate  friends  and  neighoours; — the  refined  yet  joyous 
tone  of  his  truly  '' Sunnyside'^  hospitalities,  so  charmingly 
enlivened  by  his  humorous  and  historical  reminiscences.  But  two 
considerations  warn  us  from  these  seductive  topics — the  one  a 
cherished  hope  that  the  reminiscences  thus  briefly  alluded  to  may 
yet  be  gathered  up  by  his  own  hand ;  the  other  our  knowledge 
of  his  delicacy  of  feeling  and  sensitive  habit  in  regard  to  per* 
sonalities.  In  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  ''  Knickerbocker 
Magazine,^'  Mr.  Irving,  under  the  character  of  Geoffrey 
Crayon,  gives  an  account  of  his  purchase  of  the  Yan  Tassel 
estate,  now  called  *'  Sunnyside,''  and  a  characteristic  descrip- 
tion of  the  neighbourhood,  which  abounds  in  some  ol  the 
happiest  touches  of  his  style.  This  letter  was  the  commence- 
ment of  a  series  of  articles  published  in  the  Knickerbocker, 
which,  excepting  his  "  Life  of  Washington,*'  are  the  last  of  his 
published  writings.  It  appeared  in  the  Knickerbocker  for 
March,  1839,  from  which  we  extract  it. 

«  To  the  Ediior  of  the  Knickerbocker. 

**  Sir :  I  have  observed  that  as  a  man  advances  in  life,  he  is  subject 
to  a  kind  of  plethora  of  the  mind,  doubtless  occasioned  by  the  vast 
accumulation  of  wisdom  and  experience  upon  the  brain.  Hence  be 
is  apt  to  become  narrative  and  admonitory,  that  is  to  say,  fond  o£ 
telling  long  stories,  and  of  doling  out  advice,  to  the  small  profit  and 
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^eat  ftnnoj&Ace  of  his  frietidd.  As  1  bare  a  gr^at  horror  of  becom- 
ing the  oracle,  or,  more  technically  speaking,  the '  bof  e*  ot  the  do- 
mestic  circle,  and  would  mnch  rather  bestow  my  wisdom  and  tedious* 
ness  upon  the  world  at  large,  I  have  always  longht  to  ease  off  this 
surcharge  of  th^  intellect  by  means  of  my  pen,  and  hence  hare  in« 
flicted  divers  gossipping  volumes  npon  the  patience  oftbepnblic. 
I  am  tired,  however,  of  writing  volumes ;  they  do  not  afford  exactly 
the  relief  1  require ;  there  is  too  much  preparation,  arrangement^ 
and  parade,  in  this  set  form  6f  coming  berbre  the  public.    I  am 

Sowing  too  indolent  and  unambitious  for  anv  thing  that  requires 
bor  or  display.  I  have  thought,  therefore,  of  securing  to  myself  a 
snug  corner  in  some  periodical  work,  where  I  mi^ht,  as  it  were,  loll 
at  my  ease  in  my  elbow  chair,  and  chat  sociably  wiUi  the  public,  as 
with  an  old  fHend,  on  any  chance  subject  that  might  pop  into  my 
brain. 

"In  looking  arotind,  for  this  purpose,  upon  the  various  excellent  pe- 
riodicals with  which  our  country  abounds,  my  eye  was  struck  by  the 
title  of  your  work-—'  The  KRiCK.ciiBoc&BR.'  My  heart  leaped  at 
the  sight. 

*'  DiBDKicB  KKtcKfi&BocKBR,  Sir,  was  one  of  my  earliest  and  most 
Valued  friends,  and  the  recollection  of  him  is  associated  with  some  of 
the  pleasantest  scenes  of  my  yonthfal  days.  To  explain  this,  and  to 
show  how  1  came  into  possession  of  sundry  of  his  posthumous  works, 
which  I  have  from  time  to  time  given  to  tne  world,  permit  me  to  re- 
late a  few  particulars  of  our  early  intercourse.  I  give  them  with 
the  more  confidence,  as  I  know  the  interest  you  take  in  that  departed 
worthy,  whose  name  and  effigy  are  stamped  upon  your  title-page,  and 
as  they  will  be  found  important  to  the  better  understanding  and  re* 
lishing  divers  communications  I  may  have  to  make  to  you. 

*'  My  first  acquaintance  with  that  great  and  good  maii>  for  such  I 
may  venture  to  call  him,  now  that  the  lapse  of  some  thirff  years  has 
^rouded  his  name  with  venerable  antiquity,  and  the  popular  voice 
has  elevated  him  to  the  rank  of  the  classical  historians  of  yore,  my 
first  acquaintance  with  him  was  formed  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson, 
not  far  from  the  wizard  region  of  Sleepy  Hollow.  He  had  come 
there  in  the  course  of  his  researches  among  the  Dutch  neighbourhoods 
for  materials  for  his  immortal  history.  For  this  purpose,  he  was 
ransacking  the  archives  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  historical 
mansions  m  the  country.  It  was  a  lowly  edifice,  built  in  the  time  of 
the  Dutch  dynasty,  and  stood  on  a  green  bank,  overshadowed  by 
trees,  from  which  it  peeped  forth  upon  the  Great  Tappan  Zee,  so 
famous  among  early  Dutch  navigators.  A  bright  pure  spring  welled 
up  at  the  foot  of  the  green  bank ;  a  wild  brook  came  babbling  down 
a  neighbouring  ravine,  and  threw  itself  into  a  little  woody  cove,  in 
front  of  the  mansion.  It  was  indeed  as  quiet  and  sheltered  a  nook 
as  the  heart  of  man  could  require,  in  which  to  take  refuge  from  the 
cares  and  troubles  of  the  world ;  and  as  such,  it  had  been  chosen  in 
old  times,  by  Wolfert  Acker,  one  of  the  privy  councillon  of  the 
renowned  Peter  Stuyvesant. 

"This  worthy  but  ilUstarred  man  had*lead  a  weary  and  worried 
life,  throughout  the  stormy  reign  of  the  chivalric  Peter,  being  one  of 
those  unlucky  wights  with  whom  the  world  is  ever  at  variance,  and 
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who  are  Icept  iu  a  continual  fume  and  fret,  bjr  the  wickedness  of 
mankind.  At  the  time  of  the  subjugation  of  the  province  by  the 
English,  he  retired  hither  in  high  dudgeon ;  with  the  bitter  determi- 
nation to  bury  himself  from  the  world,  and  live  here  in  peace  and 
quietness  for  the  remainder  of  his  days.  In  token  of  his  nxed  reso* 
lution,  he  inscribed  over  his  door  the  favorite  Dutch  motto, '  Lust 
in  Bust'  (pleasure  in  repose).  The  mansion  was  thence  called 
'  Wolfert's  Bust ' — Wolfert's  Best ;  but  in  process  of  time,  the  name 
was  vitiated  into  Wolfert's  Boost,  probably  nrom  its  quaint  cock-loft 
look,  or  from  its  having  a  weather-cock  perched  on  every  gable. 
This  name  it  continued  to  bear,  long  after  the  unlucky  Wolfert  was 
driven  forth  once  more  upon  a  wrangling  world,  by  the  tongue  of  a 
termagant  wife ;  for  it  passed  into  a  proverb  through  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  has  been  handed  down  by  tradition,  that  the  oock  of  the 
Boost  was  the  most  hen-pecked  bird  in  the  country. 

*'  This  primitive  and  historical  mansion  has  lon^  since  passed 
through  many  changes.  At  the  time  of  the  sojourn  of  Diedrich  Knick- 
erbocker, it  was  in  possession  of  the  gallant  family  of  the  Van  Tassels, 
who  have  figured  so  conspicuously  in  his  writings.  What  appears  to 
have  given  it  peculiar  value,  in  his  eyes,  was  the  rich  treasury  of  his- 
torical facts  here  secretly  hoarded  up,  like  buried  gold ;  for  it  is  said 
that  Wolfert  Acker,  when  he  retreated  from  New  Amsterdam,  carried 
off  with  him  many  of  the  records  and  journals  of  the  province,  per- 
taining to  the  Dutch  dynasty  ;  bwearing  that  they  should  never  fall 
into  the  l^anda  of  the  English.  These,  like  the  lost  books  of  Livy, 
had  baffled  the  research  of  former  historians;  but  these  did  I  find 
the  indefatigable  Diedrich  diligently  deciphering.  He  was  already 
a  sage  in  years  and  experience,  I  but  an  idle  stripling  ;  yet  he  did  not 
despise  my  youth  and  ignorance,  but  took  me  kindly  by  the  hand,  and 
led  me  gently  into  those  paths  of  local  and  traditional  lore  which  he 
was  so  fond  of  exploring.  I  sat  with  him  in  his  little  chamber  at 
the  Boost,  and  watched  the  antiquarian  patience  and  perseverance 
with  which  he  deciphered  those  venerable  Dutch  documents,  worse 
than  Herculaneum  manuscripts.  1  sat  with  him  by  the  spring,  at 
the  foot  of  the  green  bank,  and  listened  to  his  heroic  tales  about  the 
worthies  of  the  olden  time,  the  paladins  of  New  Amsterdam.  I  ac- 
companied him  in  his  legendary  researches  about  Tarrytown  and 
Sing-Sing,  and  explored  with  him  the  spell-bound  recesses  of  Sleepy 
Hollow.  I  was  present  at  many  of  his  conferences  with  the  good 
old  Dutch  burghers  and  their  wives,  from  whom  he  derived  many  of 
those  marvellous  facts  not  laid  down  in  books  or  records,  and  which 
give  such  superior  value  and  authenticitv  to  his  history,  over  all 
others  that  haye  been  written  concerning  the  New  Netherlands. 

"  But  let  me  check  my  proneness  to  dilate  upon  this  favorite  theme; 
I  may  recur  to  it  hereafter.  Suffice  it  to  say,  the  intimacy  thus 
formed,  continued  for  a  considerable  time  ;  and  in  company  with  the 
worthy  Diedrich,  I  visited  many  of  the  places  celebrated  by  his  pen. 
The  currents  of  our  lives  at  length  diverged.  He  remained  at  home 
to  complete  his  mighty  work,  while  a  vagrant  fancy  led  me  to  wander 
about  the  world.  Many,  many  years  elapsed,  before  I  returned  to 
the  parent  soil.  In  the  interim,  the  venerable  historian  of  the  New 
Netherlands  had  been  gathered  to  his  fathers,  but  his  name  has  risen 
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to  renown  His  native  city,  that  city  in  which  he  so  much  delighted, 
had  decreed  all  manner  of  costly  honors  to  his  memory.  I  found 
his  effigy  imprinted  upon  new.year  cakes,  and  devoured  with  eager 
relish  by  holiday  urchins;  a  great  oyster-house  bore  the  name  of 
*  Knickerbocker  Hall  ;*  and  I  narrowly  escaped  the  pleasure  of  being 
run  over  by  a  Knickerbocker  omnibus  1 

''  Proud  of  having  associated  with  a  man  who  bad  achieved  such 
greatness,  I  now  recalled  our  early  intimacy  with  tenfold  pleasure^ 
and  sought  to  revisit  the  scenes  we  had  trodden  together.  The 
most  important  of  these  was  the  mansion  of  the  Van  Tassels,  the 
Boost  of  the  unfortunate  Wolfert.  Time,  whioh  changes  all  things, 
is  but  slow  in  its  operations  upon  a  Dutchman's  dwelling.  I  found 
the  venerable  and  quaint  little  edifice  much  as  I  had  seen  it  during  the 
6ojourn  of  Diedrich.  There  stood  his  elbow-chair  in  the  corner  of  the 
room  he  had  occupied ;  the  old  fashioned  Dutch  writing-desk  at  which 
he  had  pored  oyer  the  chronicles  of  the  Manhattoes  ;  there  was  the 
old  wooden  chest,  with  the  archives  left  by  Wolfert  Acker,  many  of 
which,  however,  had  been  fired  off  as  wadding  from  the  long  duck 
guD  of  the  Van  Tassels.  The  scene  around  the  mansion  was  still 
the  same ;  the  green  bank ;  the  spring  beside  which  I  had  listened 
to  the  legendary  narratives  of  the  historian ;  the  wild  brook  babbling 
down  to  the  woody  cove,  and  the  overshadowing  locust  trees^  half 
shutting  out  the  prospect  of  the  Great  Tappan  Zee. 

*'  As  I  looked  round  upon  the  scene,  my  heart  yearned  at  the  re- 
collection of  my  departed  friend,  and  I  wistfully  eyed  the  mansion 
which  he  had  inhabited,  and  which  was  fast  mouldeiing  to  decay. 
The  thought  struck  me  to  arrest  the  desolating  hand  of  Time  ;  to 
rescue  the  historic  pile  from  utter  ruin,  and  to  make  it  the  dosing 
scene  of  my  wanderings ;  a  quiet  home,  where  I  might  enjoy  '  lust 
in  rust*  for  the  remainder  of  my  days.  It  is  true,  the  fate  of  the  un« 
lucky  Wolfert  passed  across  my  mind;  but  I  consoled  myself  with 
the  reflection  tnat  I  was  a  bachelor,  and 'that  I  had  no  termagant 
wife  to  dispute  the  sovereignty  of  the  Roost  with  me. 

"  I  have  become  possessor  of  the  Boost  I  I  have  repaired  and  re* 
novated  it  with  religious  care,  in  the  genuine  Dutch  style,  and  have 
adorned  and  illustrated  it  with  sundry  reliques  of  the  glorious  days 
of  the  New  Netherlands.  A  venerable  weather-cock,  of  portly  Dutch 
dimensions,  which  once  battled  with  the  wind  on  the  top  of  the  Stadt- 
Honse  of  New  Amsterdam,  in  the  time  of  Peter  Stuyvesant,  now 
erects  its  crest  on  the  gable  end  of  mv  edifice ;  a  gilded  horse,  in 
full  gallop,  once  the  weather-cook  of  the  great  Vander  He^den  Pa- 
lace of  Albany,  now  glitters  in  the  sunshine,  and  veers  with  every 
breeze,  on  the  peaked  turret  over  my  portal :  my  sanctum  sanctorum 
is  the  chamber  once  honored  by  the  illustrious  Diedrich,  and  it  is 
from  his  elbow-chair,  and  his  identical  old  Dutch  writing-desk,  that 
I  pen  this  rambling  epistle. 

"  Here,  then,  have  I  set  up  my  rest,  surrounded  by  the  recollection 
of  early  days,  and  the  mementos  of  the  historian  of  the  Manhattoes^ 
with  that  fflorious  river  before  me,  which  flows  with  such  majesty 
through  his  works,  and  which  has  ever  been  to  me  a  river  of  delight. 

"  I  thank  God  I  was  born  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  !     1  think 
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it  an  inralnable  advantage  to  be  bora  and  brought  up  in  the  neiffhf* 
bourhood  of  some  ^and  and  noble  object  in  nature ;  a  river,  a  \(&et 
or  a  mountain.  We  make  a  friendehip  with  it^  we  in  a  maon^  alij 
ourselves  to  it  for  life.  It  remains  an  objeet  of  our  pride  and  affeo* 
tions,  a  rallying  point,  to  call  us  borne  again  after  all  om^  wandieHqgs. 
'  Tbe  things  wnich  we  have  learned  in  our  diildhood,'  says  an  0I4 
writer, «  grow  up  with  our  souls,  and  unite  themselves  to  it.'  So  it 
•s  with  the  scenes  among  which  we  have  passed  our  early  days ;  they 
influence  the  whole  course  of  our  thoughts  and  feelings  $  and  I  fancy 
I  can  trace  much  of  what  is  good  and  pleasant  in  my  own  heterogene- 
ous eorapound,  to  my  early  companionship  with  this  glorious  river* 
In  the  warmth  of  my  youthful  enthusiasm,  I  used  to  clothe  it  with 
moral  attributes,  and  almost  to  give  it  a  soul.  I  admired  its  frank« 
bold,  honest  character ;  its  noble  sincerity  and  perfect  truth.  Here 
was  no  specious,  smiling  surface,  oorering  tbe  dangerous  sand-har  or 
perfidious  rock ;  but  a  stream  deep  as  it  was  broad,  and  be^uring 
with  honorable  fliith  tbe  bark  that  trusted  to  its  waves*  I  gloried  in 
its  simple,  quiet,  majestic,  epic  flow ;  ever  straight  forward.  Once 
indeed,  it  turns  aside  for  a  moment,  forced  from  its  course  by  oppo- 
sing mountains,  but  it  straggles  bravely  through  them,  and  immedi- 
ately resumes  its  straightforward  march.  Behold,  thought  I,  an  em- 
blem of  a  ^od  man's  eoiurse  through  life ;  evjer  ^iin^e,  open,  and 
direct ,  or  if,  overpowered  hj  adverse  circumstanees,  A^e  deviate  into 
error,  it  is  but  momentary  ;  he  soon  recovers  bis  onward  and  hono- 
rable career,  and  continues  it  to  the  end  of  his  pilgrimage. 

^  fixcnse  tiiM  rhapsodv,  into  which  I  have  been  betrayed  by  a  re- 
vival of  early  feelings.  The  Hudson  is,  in  a  ^nanner,  mj  flnt  and 
laet  love ;  and  after  all  my  wanderings,  and  seesning  infideUties,  1  re- 
turn to  it  with  a  heart»felt  preference  over  all  tbe  other  rivers  in  the 
world.  I  seem  to  catch  new  life,  as  1  bathe  in  its  ample  billoirs,  and 
Inhale  the  pare  breezes  of  its  hills.  It  is  true,  the  roniance  of  youth 
Is  paift,  that  onoe  spread  illusions  over  every  scene.  I  can  no  longer 
picture  an  Arcadia  in  every  green  valley ;  nor  a  fairy  land  among 
the  distant  mountaiae  ;  nor  a  peerless  beauty  in  every  villa  ff learning 
among  the  trees ;  btit  though  the  illusions  of  youth  have  faded  from 
the  landscape,  the  reeoUeotions  of  de^rted  jews  and  departed  plea- 
sures shed  over  it  the  mellow  charm  of  evemog  sunshine. . 

*<  Permit  me  then,  Mr.  Editor,  through  the  mediiun  of  your  work« 
to  hold  ooeasionai  discourse  from  my  rAtreat,  with  the  busy  world  I 
4iave  abandoned.  I  ha/ve  much  to  say  aboul  what  I  have  seen,  heard, 
felt,  and  thought,  through  the  course  of  a  varied  and  rambling  life, 
and  some  lucubrations,  that  have  long  been  eocumbering  my  port- 
folio; together  with  4Uveim  reininiseences  of  the  yenerable  historian 
of  the  New  Netherlands,  that  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  those  who 
have  taken  an  interest  in  his  writings,  and  are  desirions  of  any^ing 
that  may  cast  a  light  back  upon  our  early  history.  Let  your  readess 
•rest  assured  of  one  thing,  that,  though  retired  from  the  worlds  I  am 
«ot  disgusted  with  it ;  and  that  if,  in  my  communings  with  it,  I  do  not 
prove  very  wise,  i  trust  I  shall  at  least  prove  very  good-natured. 

Which  is  all  at  present,  from 

Tours,  etc., 

GfiomsT  Obaton.** 
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Tbe  Indians  called  ibo  finest  of  New  England  rivers, 
Connecticut^  £lver  of  Pines.  The  summer  tourist  to  the 
White  Mountains,  ascending  or  descending  its  valley,  finds 
litde  reason  for  the  name  remaining,  until  he  reaches  its  upper 
shores,  where  occasional  groves  of  pines  remind  him  of  the 
name  and  its  significance.  A  bcroad^  tranquil  stream,  it  flows 
through  much  of  tbe  most  characteristic  scenery  of  the  North- 
em  States,  from  out  the  ^'  civstal  hills/'— from  the  shadow 
of  Agiocochook,  ''throne  of  tne  Great  Spirit,''  as  the  Indians 
called  Mount  Washington,  dividing  New  Hampshire  from 
Yermont,  the  granite  &om  the  green, — beneath  graceful 
Ascutney  Mountain  at  Windsor,  through  wide-waving  grain- 
fieldSf  foaming  over  tbe  rocks  in  its  sole  important  cascade  at 
Bellows  Falls,  then  into  a  broader  and  more  open  landscape  as 
it  crosses  Massachusetts,  making  at  Northampton  its  famous 
bend — the  Great  Ox-bow.  At  Springfield  the  railways  from 
every  quarter  meet  upon  its  banks,  and  its  calm  breadth  here, 
with  the  low  clustering  foliage  of  its  shores,  and  the  bold  cliff 
of  Mount  Tom  glimmering  in  the  hazy  noon,  which  is  tbe 
hour  of  arrival  at  Springfield,  gives  the  tone  to  the  day's*  im- 
pression. The  traveller  southward  follows  the  stream  toward 
Hartford  and  New  Haven ;  the  northern  traveller  clings  to  its 
shore  until  he  reaches  Northampton. 

Lying  in  the  heart  of  Massachusetts,  Northampton  is  one 
of  die  most  beautiful  of  country  towns.  Looking  over  a 
quiet  and  richly  cultivated  landscape,  the  view  from  Mount 
Holyoke  is  of  tbe  same  quality  as  that  from  tbe  Londoner's 
Bichmond  Hill.  Gentle  green  hills,  fair  and  fertile  meadows, 
watered  by  the  Kiver  of  Fines.  That  river  is  not  classic  Thames, 
and  no  grotesque  Strawberry  Hill,  nor  historic  Hampden  Court, 
no  Pope's  villa  at  Twickenham,  nof  stately  Bushy  Park,  tell 
tides  to  tbe  musing  eye  of  the  singularly  artificial  and  amusing 
life  which  is  so  strangely  and  intimately  associated  with  tbe 
graceful  English  scene.  The  Biver  of  Pines  laves  its  peace- 
ful shores  with  Indian  lore.  Terrible  traditions  of  the  fights 
of  the  early  settlers  of  New  England  haunt  tbe  stream. 
Historic  life  in  its  neighbourhood  is  not  old  enough  to  be  arti- 
ficial. Like  much  American  pastoral  scenery,  which  seems  the 
natural  theatre  of  tranquil  life  and  a  long  Arcadian  antiquity, 
the  landscape  of  tbe  Connecticut,  so  far  as  it  is  suggestive, 
reminds  tbe  observer  only  of  the  dull  monotony  of  savage 
existence;  but, — irresistibly  as  the  stream  flows  to  the  sea,-— 
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bears  imagination  forward  to  the  history  that  shall  be.  Alone 
of  all  scenery  in  the  world,  the  American  landscape  points 
to  the  future.  The  best  charm  of  the  European  and  Asian 
lies  much  in  its  reference  to  the  past.  Human  interest  in* 
▼ests  it  all. 

"  The  mountains  look  on  Marathon, 
And  Marathon  looks  on  the  sea." 

But  that  sea  is  not  only  a  sublime  waste  of  waters,  with  the 
inherent  character  of  every  grand  natural  feature,  but  it  teems 
and  sparkles  all  over  with  another  spell.  And  this  charm  is 
undeniable.  The  pass  of  Leonidas  is  more  interesting  than 
the  Notch  of  the  White  Mountains,  because  man  is  the  master 
of  nature,  and  wherever  human  character  has  entwined  itself 
with  natural  beauty,  it  becomes  an  inseparable  element  of  en- 
joyment in  the  scene,  and  an  element  which  enchances  the 
dignity  of  the  landscape.  Thus  in  Concord^  the  spot  upon 
the  river^s  bank  where  the  battle  was  fought^  is  lovely  and 
tranquil,  but  how  much  lovelier — not  as  water  and  foliage, 
but  as  feeling  and  inspiration,  which  is  the  immortal  beauty  of 
landscape — for  the  remembrance  of  the  human  valor  which 
consecrates  it,  and  its  significance  and  results. 

No  man,  of  course,  grieves  that  American  scenery  is  not 
generally  invested  with  this  character.  Born  upon  this  superb 
.  continent,  heaped  at  intervals  with  the  inarticulate  mounas  of 
extinct  races,  yet  races  which  have  left  no  historic  trace,  and  can 
never  be  more  than  romantically  interesting,  Americans  are  fed 
upon  the  literature  and  history  of  the  world.  The  grandeur 
^  of  Egypt,  the  grace  of  Greece,  the  heroism  of  Eome,  are  all 
theirs,  and  the  lands  illustrated  by  that  various  character  do  not 

f%    fail  to  fascinate  them.     But  at  present  the  landscape  is  not  un* 
like  the  Indian  himself.    It  is  grand  but  silent ;  or  eloquent 

/  only  with  speechless  implication.  Foreign  critics  complain  that 
Americans  are  enamored  of  foreign  scenery,  and  do  not  know 
their  own  wealth.  But  their  admiration  for  the  old  world  is  only 
their  homage  to  that  human  genius  which  shall  make 
American  story  as  splendid.  Seeing  what  it  has  elsewhere  done, 
wc  perceive  more  truly  what,  in  a  sphere  so  stately  and  spacious, 
it  will  yet  accomplish.  A  Greece  more  Greek  and  a  more  Boman 
Rome,  is  the  possible  future  of  America.  Why  are  Europeans  so 
jealous  of  the  American's  delight  in  theParthenon — ^in  the  A.lps — 
in  the  Italian  pictures  ?  Shall  they  not  honor  the  flowering  of 
the  power  that  ornamented  the  old  lands  and  times,  when  they 
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look  to  its  future  blossoming  for  America's  own  glory  P  Were 
we  an  American  we  would  say,  "  We  prospectively  honor 
ourselves  in  respecting  the  old  world.  And  if,  sometimes, 
the  youth  of  a  sensitive  and  delicate  temperament,  fully 
capable  of  enjoying  to  the  utmost  the  resources  of  Euro* 
pean  life,  and  requiring  the  successes  of  art  and  the  conve- 
nience of  an  old  civilization  for  the  happiest  play  of  his  powers, 
longs  for  the  galleries,  the  societies,  the  historic  shores,  it 
may  w  ell  be  pardoned  to  him,  in  consideration  that  he  is  an 
indication  of  our  capacity  for  that  condition.  He  shows  what 
we  shall  be, — he  shows  that  only  the  genius  of  creation,  but 
of  appreciation,  is  |)art  of  our  constitution.  When,  however, 
this  peculiarity  takes  the  form  of  a  querulous  fastidious- 
ness, and,  in  Broadway,  sighs  for  the  Boulevards,  and, 
remembering  St.  Peter's,  sneers  at  the  Capitol,  it  is  fool- 
ish and  offensive.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  shall  not 
necessarily  improve  our  nationality  by  perpetually  visiting 
Niagara  or  reading  Mr.  Schoolcraft's  Legends,  or  refusing  as- 
sent to  the  positive  superiorities  of  other  countries  and  times* 
Essentially  eclectic  in  our  origin,  we  shall  be  so  in  our  develop- 
ment. Foreign  critics  treat  us  as  if  we  had  not  a  common 
ancestry  with  them,  but  were  descended  from  Ihe  Indians. 
They  say  to  us, — How  are  you  ever  to  have  a  nationality,  if 
you  desert  all  your  traditions  and  devote  yourselves  to  loving 
and  imitating  Europe  ?  The  question  is  fair,  but  the  implica- 
tion is  unjust.  They  forget,  especially  the  English  critics,  that 
our  diffidence  is  not  absolute  and  final,  but  only  relative.  We 
have  the  same  history  and  language  with  them.  Their  men 
and  events  are  peculiarly  ours,  more,  that  is,  than  Italian  and 
Patagonian  events  and  men,  and  our  literature,  which  they  so 
obstreporously  insist  must  be  national,  necessarily  has  a  family 
likeness  to  their  own.  Many  of  our  books  imitate  English 
books  just  as  they  imitate  each  other.  The  reason  is  in  the 
common  language  and  the  similarity  of  habit  of  thought. 
But  no  American  need  tremble  lest  the  grandeur  of  his 
country  should  fail  to  be  expressed  in  Art  and  Literature. 
Some  Homer,  or  Poet  along  whose  lines  shall  flash  and  roar 
our  boundless  sea ;  some  Plato,  or  Catholic  Philosopher,  in 
whose  calm  wisdom  the  breadth  of  a  continent  shall  repose  ; 
some  artist,  who  shall  passionately  dash  upon  immortal  canvas 
tlie  fervor  of  our  topics,  and  realize  in  new  and  nniraagined 
grace  the  hints  of  forest  and  prairie — these  must  all  be,  or  the 
conditions  of  human  and  national  development  as  they  appear 
in  history,  will  not  be  fulfilled." 
63 
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Still  as  an  Aroerican  we  would  say,  "Certainly,  look- 
ing from  Hol\oke,  no  man  grieves  that  Ihe  Connecticut 
is  not  the  classic  Thames,  nor  that  the  Great  Oxbow 
is  unadorned  by  Strawberry  Hill.  Nor  do  we  suppose 
that  he  regrets  upon  the  hill  the  absence  of  the  dandies  who 
composed  the  court  of  *  the  first  gentleman  in  Europe,' nor 
that  of  the  Dutch  royalty  of  his  three  predecessors.  Fortu- 
nately for  us,  this  law  of  association  works  both  ways.  Horace 
Walpole  in  the  country,  tormenting  it  with  his  fantastic  fan- 
cies, is  almost  as  incongruous  a  spectacle  as  Beau  Nash  by  the 
seaside.  But  it  is  tlie  glowing  line  of  history  in  which  these 
figures  are  insignificant,  that  imparts  the  charm.  The  elegance 
of  extreme  refinement  marks  the  pleasant  view  from  Hichmond 
Hill.  It  is  akin  in  impression  to  that  of  the  '  lovely  London 
ladies.'  It  is  in  landscape  what  they  are  in  society.  But 
pastoral  peace  broods  over  the  valley  of  the  River  of  Pines. 
Golden  plenty  waves  in  its  meadows.  Gentle  mountains  undulate 
around,  covered  with  green  woods.  Afresh  sweetness  and  virginal 
purity  every  where  breathe  a  benediction.  If  no  historic  heroism 
inspires  the  mind  of  the  spctator,  there  is  also  no  taint  of  sheer  ar- 
tificiality, none  of  the  nameless  sadness  which  haunts  the  gallery 
of  King  Charks's  Beauties.  This  is  Nell  Gwju,  the  ruddy 
orange-girl,  her  youtli  and  heart  sweeter  than  the  fruit  she  bore ; 
not  the  painted  and  brocaded  lady,  not  the  frail  but  faithful 
St.  Albans." 

Looking  from  the  piazza  of  this  house  at  Round  Hill,  the 
eye  grasps  grim  Monadnoc  at  the  north,  and  the  Yankee  hills 
of  Connecticut,  made  poetic  by  distance.  A  tranquil  and 
friendly  landscape, — somewhat  lurid  in  the  early  history  with 
Indian  fires  and  desolations, — a  broad,  fair  river, — altogether  a 
fine  and  suggestive  emblem  of  National  condition  and  resources, 
it  is  pleasant  to  associate  with  Northampton  the  commence- 
ment of  the  work  that  records  American  history  in  a  manner 
which  secures  its  final  permanence.  It  is  fortunate  that  it  was 
written  now,  while  the  outlines  are  not  lost  in  the  mist  of  an- 
tiquity, and  by  one  who,  to  an  original,  clear  and  profound 
perception  of  the  great  principles  which  appear  in  the  develop- 
ment  of  the  race,  has  added  the  ripeness  of  rich  scholarship, 
long  foreign  residence,  and  that  invaluable  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  men  and  afiairs,  which  has  made  his  own  life  part 
of  contemporary  history.  Best  of  all  for  the  purpose,  the 
ineradicable  Americanism  of  the  historian  imparts  his  native 
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air  to  the  page.  It  is  not  only  a  History  of  America,  it  is 
an  American  History.  There  is  a  wild  vigor  and  luxuriant 
richness  in  its  style  of  treatment,  a  proud  buoyancy  of 
flow,  as  if  it  shared  the  energetic  career  of  the  country  it  des- 
cribes.  The  intellectual  habit  evident  throughout  is  precisely 
that  required  of  a  historian,  not  so  romantic  as  to  Jimit  the 
story  to  a  sweet  and  captivating  legend,  nor  so  academic  as  to 
marshal  in  colorless  masses  the  hosts  of  historic  facts.  It  has 
no  withered »  scholastic  air.  The  historian  has  not  curiously 
culled  flowers,  and  offered  them  to  us  pressed, — but  with 
generous  hands  he  gathers  all  the  bounties  of  the  field  and 
heaps  them  before  us,  wet  with  morning  dew. 

Our  present  duty  is  not  with  the  work,  but  with  the  circum- 
stances which  the  work  has  made  interesting.  Born  near 
Worcester,  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Bancroft  was  the  son  of  the 
Bcv.  Aaron  Bancroft,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Unitarian 
teachers  of  the  last  half  century.  In  his  house  the  religion 
learned  from  his  lips  by  his  children  was  of  that  grave  and 
humane  order  which,  once  permeating  the  young  mind, 
sweetens  the  man's  life  for  ever  after.  Freedom  of  inquiry,-— 
the  supremest  liberty  of  moral  investigation,  was  the  golden 
rule  of  the  old  man's  life.  "  Prove  all  things,^'  was  the  ear- 
nest exhortation  of  his  preaching,  sure  that  otherwise  there 
would  be  little  good  to  hold  fast.  When,  in  the  declining 
years  of  his  life,  an  intellectual  and  moral  excitement,  known 
as  Transcendentalism,  prevailed  in  New  England,  and  many 
good  men  of  his  own  persuasion  fancied  that  the  foundations 
of  things  were  at  last  succumbing,  the  old  clergyman  went  his 
way  quite  unperplexed,  sympathized  with  the  spirit,  although 
not  with  the  result  of  the  investigation,  and  assured  his  alarmed 
friends  that  the  errors,  if  such  tliey  were,  would  necessarily 
pass,  and  that  all  grain  of  truth  grew  in  husks. 

At  seventeen  years  of  age  the  historian  went  to  Germany 
and  studied  at  Gdttingen.  Like  all  ardent  and  serious  New 
England  youths,  his  interest  in  theological  speculations  was 
great,  and  he  often  preached  to  the  quiet  German  country  con- 
gregations around  Gottingen,  in  their  native  tongue.  This 
interest  was  the  puritanical  inheritance  of  his  native  land.  The 
small  towns  were  parishes)  and  the  minister  the  high  priest.  It 
had  been  so  from  the  earliest  times,  and  the  feeling  in  the  mat- 
ter, which  survived  until  a  quarter  of  a  century  since,  clearly 
manifested  the  fact  that  the  emigration  of  the  pilgrims  and  the 
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settlement  of  New  England  was  a  religioas  movement. 
Possibly,  seen  from  Gottingen,  the  theological  traditions  of 
Kew  England  might  lose  some  of  their  awful  proportions.  la 
the  pleasant  pulpits  of  Boston  the  observer  might  not  always 
see  the  Cotton  Mathers,  and  other  clerical  Boamrges  of  the 
elder  day,  nor  trace  in  their  limpid  discourse  the  fiery  torrent 
of  Puritan  preaching.  But  the  spirit  of  inquiry  inculcated 
by  the  father,  the  pastor  of  the  quiet  country  town,  was  sure 
to  preserve  the  inquirer  by  neither  exaggerating  nor  threaten- 
ing. The  young  man  pursued  his  studies  with  ardor,  in  every 
direction.  His  penetrant  mind,  contrasting  the  European  iiabit 
of  education  with  Amercan,  perceived  where  the  latter  failed, 
and  what  it  was  necessary  to  do  to  elevate  it's  standard  in  the 
matter.  Of  singular  intellectual  restlessness,  his  mind  bounded 
and  darted  through  the  fields  of  scholastic  culture,  hiving  the 
sweets,  quite  ignorant  yet  of  tfaeir  probable  or  final  use. 

During  his  residence^  in  Germany,  the  young  Americau  stu- 
dent, bringing  to  the  Savans  of  tliat  country  the  homage  of  a 
fame  they  did  not  know  to  exist,  was  doubly  welcome.  lu 
Berlin  he  knew  Sehleirmacher,  Wolffe,  and  Savigny.  It  was 
in  Jena  that  he  first  saw  Goethe.  The  old  man  was  walking 
in  his  garden  in  the  morning,  clad  with  German  carelessness, 
in  heavy  loose  coat  and  trowsers,  without  a  waistcoat.  He  had 
the  imperial  presence  which  is  preserved  in  all  the  statues  and 
picture;*,  and  talked  pleasantly  of  many  things  as  they  strolled. 
Lord  Byron  was  then  at  the  height  of  his  fame.  Goethe  asked 
of  him  with  interest,  and  said,  although  without  passion  or  ill- 
feeling,  that  the  English  poet  had  modelled  bis  Manfred  upon 
Faust.  In  this  remark,  however,  Goethe  showed  more  the 
pride  of  the  author  than  the  perception  of  the  critic.  For  the 
theme  attempted  in  both  poems  is  precisely  the  one  sure  to 
fascinate  all  genius  of  a  certain  power,  and  the  treatment  ia 
these  especial  instances  reveals  all  the  differences  of  the  men. 

Afterwards,  in  Italy,  our  student  saw  Lord  Byron.  He 
first  met  him  on  board  an  American  vessel  lying  at 
Leghorn,  and  to  which  the  poet  had  been  invited.  As  he 
mounted  the  side  of  the  ship,  Byron's  eye  fell  upon  a  group 
of  ladies,  and  he  wavered  a  moment,  saying  afterward  that  he 
feared  they  were  English,  toward  whom,  at  that  time,  he  was 
not  friendly.  He  advanced  down  the  deck,  however,  glad  to 
learn  that  the  dreadful  cloud  of  muslin  enveloped  nothing  but 
Americans,  and  fell  into  animated  conversation. 
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"  Ah  1  Lord  Byron,"  said  one  of  the  fairest  of  the  group, 
"  when  I  return  to  America  no  one  will  believe  that  I  have 
actually  seen  you.  I  must  carry  tlTem  some  tangible  proof  of 
my  good  fortune.  Will  you  give  me  the  rose  in  vour  button- 
hole P" 

The  ''  free  and  independent "  address  did  not  displease  the 
poet,  and  he  gave  the  rose. 

Upon  leaving  the  vessel^  Lord  Byron  asked  Mr.  Bancroft  to 
visit  him  at  his  villa,  Montenero,  near  the  city,  to  which,  a  day 
or  two  after,  he  went  They  talked  of  many  things,  Lord  Byron 
naturally  asking  endless  questions  of  America.  He  denied  the 
charge  of  Goethe  about  Manfred,  and  said  that  he  had  never 
read  Faust.  He  had  just  written  the  letter  upon  Pope,  and, 
in  conversation,  greatly  extolled  his  poetry.  Without  saying 
brilliant  or  memorable  things,  Byron  was  a  fluent  and  agreea- 
ble talker.  It  was  in  the  year  1821,  and  he  was  writing  Don 
Juan.  •*  People  call  it  immoral,"  said  he,  "  and  put  Eoderick 
Bandom  in  their  libraries.''  So  of  Shelley :  **  They  call  him 
an  infidel,"  said  Lord  Byron,  ^'  but  he  is  more  Christian  than 
the  whole  of  them."  When  his  visitor  rose  to  leave,  the  poet 
took  down  a  volume  containing  the  last  cantos  he  had  then 
written  of  the  poem,  and  wrote  his  name  in  them,  as  a  remem- 
brance  ''from  Noel  Byron.''  But  Ambrosia  was  that  day  allotted 
to  the  young  American,  for  as  they  passed  slowly  through  the 
saloon,  the  host  bade  him  tarry  a  moment,  and  leaving  the 
room  immediately  returned  with  the  Countess  Guiccioli.  She, 
too,  smiled,  and  gliding  into  the  mazy  music  of  Italian  speed), 
led  the  listener  on,  delighted,  ^gain  he  rose  to  go,  but  a  ser- 
vant threw  open  a  door  and  discovered  a  collation  spread  in 
the  adjoining  room.  Perhaps  the  poet  pleased  himself  with 
the  fancy  of  graciously  and  profusely  entertaining  his  foreign 
subjects  in  the  ambassadorial  person  of  his  guest.  "  That  is 
fame,"  he  said,  upon  reading  in  some  tourist's  volume  that  a 
copy  of  the  English  Bards  and  Scotch  B^viewers  had  been 
found  by  him  at  Niagara.  The  modesty  of  his  American 
visitor  might  recognise  in  the  cordiality  of  his  reception  and 
treatment  Lord  Byron's  acknowledgment  of  his  American 
fame. 

In  1822  Mr.  Bancroft  returned  home,  and  served  for  a 
year  as  Greek  tutor  in  Harvard  CuUege.  During  his  long 
residence  in  Europe  he  had  matured  his  projects  to  raise  the 
standard  of  education  in  America,  and  in  the  following  year 
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he,  with  Mr.  Cogswell,  Librarian  of  tho  Astor  Library, 
comraenced  the  famous  Bound  Hill  School  at  Northampton. 
Three  brothers  Sheperd,  descendants  of  the  old  New  England 
divine,  had  built  three  neighbouring  houses  upon  this  spot. 
Gradually  they  had  all  passed  into  the  hands  of  one  of  the  brothers, 
who  was  willing  to  sell  them,  and  they  became  the  seat  of  the 
school.  The  estate  comprised  about  fifty  acres.  The  school 
was  immediately  filled  by  young  men  from  every  part  of  the 
country,  and  took  rank  directly  among  tlie  finest  institutions. 
Mr.  Bancroft  devoted  himself  with  unremitting  ardor  to  the 
enterprise.  The  system  of  study  pursued  at  the  best  schools 
in  the  world  was  introduced,  and  the  scheme  was,  in  itself, 
completely  successful.  Unhappily,  however,  there  was  no 
Oxford  and  no  Cambridge  for  this  Eton.  The  course  of  study 
was  so  high  and  entire  that  the  graduates  of  Hound  Hill  were 
well  fitted  to  enter  the  advanced  classes  of  any  College.  But, 
by  a  singular  provision  of  College  Laws,  those  who  entered  an 
advanced  class  were  held  to  pay  for  the  preceding  years.  Nor 
did  the  studies  in  any  college  carry  the  student  forward  to  a 
proportioned  result.  Shrewd  men  did  not  want  to  pay  twice 
for  their  son's  education.  Besides,  it  was  a  solitary  effort,*-* 
possibly  some  wild  whim  thought  the  shrewd  men,,  of  this 
deeply^dyed  German  student.  Thus,  although  in  itself  sue** 
cessful,  it  did  not  promise  to  achieve  the  desired  result,  like  a 
very  perfect  blossom,  which  will  yet  not  ripen  into  a  fruit 
Mr.  Bancroft's  interest  in  it,  therefore,  gradually  declined. 

Meanwhile  he  had  served  other  aims  by  translating  his 
friend  Heeren's  History  of  Greece,  and  had  been  long  meditat- 
ing and  preparing  the  material  for  a  History  of  the  United 
States.  In  1 827  he  was  married  at  Springfield,  and  returning 
to  Northampton  resumed  his  connection  with  the  School  simply 
as  a  teacher,  and  presently  withdrew  from  it  altogether.  In 
the  house  represented  in  the  engraving,  its  frontispiece,  the  first 
volume  of  the  History  was  written,  and  was  published  in  the  year 
1 834.  The  historian  then  removed  to  Spnngfield,  where  he  re« 
sided  two  years,  completing  and  publishing  another  volume 
there. 

It  was  a  favorite  maxim  of  Ariosto,  and  of  Lord  Byron, 
that  every  man  of  letters  must  mix  in  affairs,  if  he  would  se- 
cure a  profound  influence  upon  men.  Only  by  contact,  thej 
felt,  does  man  learn  to  know  man.  The  wandering  Homer,  the 
poet  Shakspeare,  the  statesmen  Milton,  Lord  Bacon,  the  privy 
councillor  Goethe,  Michael  Angelo  planning  fortifications  for 
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Florence,  Leonardo  da  Yiuci  designing  drains  for  the  Lom- 
bardj  plains,  are  names  upon  their  side.  It  is  easy  to  see  how 
invalaable  to  a  historian  must  be  this  practical  intercourse 
with  men  and  affairs,  of  whose  development  history  is  the  re- 
cord. Mr.  Bancroft's  political  career,  therefore,  is  not  only  a 
remarkable  illustration  of  the  successes  opened  in  a  republic  to 
ability  and  energy,  but  it  has  necessarily  had  the  profound- 
est  influence  upon  his  work.  A  man  who  makes  part  of  the 
history  of  his  own  time  can  better  write  that  of  another. 
While  still  resident  at  Northampton,  he  was,  quite  unwittingly 
npon  bis  part,  elected  a  representative  to  the  General  Courts  but 
his  engagements  prevented  his  taking  liis  seat.  Other  positions 
were  offered  hiin,  which  he  declined.  Appointed  Collector  of 
Boston  in  1838,  by  President  Van  buren,  Mr.  Bancroft 
brought  to  his  new  duties  an  intelligence  and  zeal  which  se- 
cured the  acknowledgment  of  great  ability  from  very  deter- 
mined opponents.  He  was  again  married  at  this  time ;  and, 
during  the  engrossing  engagements  of  bis  office,  he  labored 
diligently  npon  the  third  volume  of  the  history,  which  was 
pnblished  in  1842.  In  the  vear  1844  he  was  nominated  for 
Governor  by  the  democratic  party.  He  was  not  elected, 
although  receiving  a  larger  vote  than  had  ever  before  been 
polled  npon  the  purely  democratic  issue.  Fartv  spirit  did  not 
spare  any  prominent  man,  and  plenty  of  hard  things  were  said 
during  the  contest.  But  in  the  excited  moments  of  political 
difference,  althoueb  great  talent  is  often  conceded  to  opponents, 
integrity  and  kindliness  of  heart  are  too  often  denied.  Through- 
out a  canvass  of  great  acerbity  of  feeling,  the  democratic  nomi- 
nee was  in  New- York,  engaged  in  examining,  often  for  more 
than  the  twelve  hours  of  day,  the  documents  illustrative  of 
America's  early  hiittory,  which  Mr.  Brodhead  had  then  just 
brought  from  Holland  for  the  Historical  Society  of  his  State. 

In  1844  Mr.  Polk  was  elected  President,  and  summoned 
Mr.  Bancroft  to  Washington  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and 
in  the  autumn  of  1846,  he  crossed  the  ocean  as  Minister  to 
England.  When  Kubens,  the  painter,  resided  in  Eugland  as 
Dutch  Ambassador,  a  company  of  diplomats  one  day  called  upon 
him  and  found  him,  pallette  in  hand,  at  work  before  his  easel. 

'*  Ah  !"  said  they,  ^*  Monsieur  the  Ambassador  is  playing 
painter.'' 

''No,  gentlemen,"  responded  the  artist,  ^Uhe  painter  is 
pkying  Ambassador." 
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So  our  bistoriaa  played  Ambassador,  and  played  it  well. 
Upon  leaving  Washington  he  said  to  the  President  that  he 
should  devote  his  energies  to  the  modification  of  the  Naviga- 
tion Act,  and  iiis  success  in  the  effort  is  one  of  the  chief  tri- 
umphs of  Mr.  Bancroft's  political  career.  He  did  not  arrive 
as  a  stranger  in  London^  but  the  scholars  there^  and  the 
learned  representatives  of  other  countries^  were  already  corres- 
pondents of  the  American  scholar,  and  loyal  to  the  fame  of 
the  American  Historian.  We  have  had  no  American  represen- 
tative more  genuinely  American.  \  Still  devoted  to  the  aim  of  his 
life, — by  personal  intercourse  with  eminent  men  and  close  ex- 
amination of  all  material  accessible  in  England,  by  constant 
correspondence  with  other  parts  of  Europe,  especially  France, 
and  frequent  visits  to  Paris  to  explore  its  libraries  and  search 
its  archives,  the  History  of  the  United  States  went  on.  In 
1849  Mr.  Bancroft  returned  to  America  -  and  took  up 
his  residence  in  New-York.  The  fourth  volume  of  the  His- 
tory, comprising  the  French  war  and  the  beginning  of  the 
Eevolution,  was  immediately  prepared  for  the  press  and  pub- 
lished by  his  old  publishers,  in  Boston,  in  the  spring  of  1852. 
Its  success,  after  so  long  and  highly-wrought  expectation,  was 
entire^  and  confirmed  the  satisfaction  that  the  history  of  the 
country  was  to  be  recorded  by  a  mind  so  sagacious,  so  cogni- 
zant of  the  national  ideas,  so  respective  of  the  national  spirit^ 
so  affluent  in  historic  lore,  so  moulded  by  intercourse  and 
attrition  with  great  times,  and  their  greatest  men,  so  capabta 
of  expression  at  once  rich,  vigorous,  and  characteristic. 

Mr.  Bancroft's  time  is  now  divided  between  the  city  and  the 
seaside.  Early  in  the  summer  he  repairs  to  Newport,  and 
works  at  the  concluding  volumes  of  his  history ;  it  will  be  a 
noble  record  of  great  deeds,  and  will  comprise  the  first  events  of 
the  greatest  epoch  of  modern  times.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  say  to 
how  late  a  date  the  work  will  be  continued.  The  great  result  of 
independence  once  achieved,  the  consequent  organization  of  de- 
tails can  hardly  be  properly  or  copiously  treated,  until  the  mind 
can  clearly  trace  the  characteristic  operation  of  principles 
through  a  somewhat  longer  course  of  years. 

The  true  idea  of  a  home  includes  something  more,  than  a 
place  to  live  in.  It  involves  elements  which  are  intangible. 
It  means  a  particular  spot  in  which  the  mind  is  developed, 
the  character  trained,  and  the  affections  fed.      It  supposes 
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&  chain  of  association^  by  wbich  mote  material  forms  are 
linked  to  certain  states  of  thought  and  moods  of  feel- 
ing, so  that  our  ioys  and  sorrows,  our  struggles  and  tri- 
umphs, are  chronicled  on  the  walls  of  a  house,  the  trunk  of  a 
tree,  or  the  alleys  of  a  garden.  Many  persons  are  so  unhappy 
aa  to  pass  through  life  without  these  sweet  influences.  Their 
lives  are  wandering  and  nomadic,  and  their  temporaiy  places  of 
shelter  are  mere  tents,  though  built  of  brick  or  wood.  The 
bride  is  brought  home  to  one  house,  the  child  is  bom  in  ano- 
iber,  and  dies  in  a  third.  As  we  walk  through  the  unexpress- 
ive  squares  of  one  of  our  cities,  and  mark  their  dreary  mon- 
otony of  front,  and  their  ever-changing  door-plates,  how  few 
of  these  houses  are  there  that  present  themselves  to  the  eye 
with  any  of  the  symbols  and  indications  of  home.  These,  we 
say  instinctively,  are  mere  parallelograms  of  air,  with  sections 
and  divisions  at  regular  intervals,  in  which  men  may  eat  and 
sleep,  but  not  live,  in  the  large  meaning  of  the  term,  fiut  a 
country-house,  however  small  and  plain,  if  it  be  only  well 
placed,  as  in  the  shadow  of  a  patriarchal  tree,  or  on  the  banks 
of  a  stream,  or  in  the  hollow  of  a  sheltering  hill,  has  more  of 
the  look  of  home  than  many  a  costly  city  mansion.  In  the 
former,  a  portion  of  nature  seems  to  have  been  subdued  and 
converted  to  the  uses  of  man,  and  yet  its  primitive  character  to 
have  remained  unchanged ;  but,  in  the  latter,  nature  has  been 
slain  and  buried*  and  a  huge  brick  monument  erected  to  her 
memory.  We  read  that  "  God  setteth  the  solitary  in  families." 
The  significance  of  this  beautiful  expression  dwells  in  its  last 
word.  The  solitary  are  not  set  in  hotels  or  boarding-houses, 
nor  yet  in  communities  or  phalansteries,  but  in  families.  The 
burden  of  solitude  is  to  be  lightened  by  household  affections, 
and  not  by  mere  aggregation.  True  society-^-that  which  the 
heart  craves  and  the  character  needs— is  only  to  be  found 
at  home,  and  what  are  called  the  cares  of  housekeeping,  from 
which  so  many  selfishly  and  indolently  shrink,  when  liglilened 
by  mutual  forbearance  and  unpretending  self-sacrifice,  become 
occasions  of  endearment  and  instruments  of  moral  and  spiri« 
tual  growth. 

The  partial  deprivation  of  sight  under  which  Mr.  Prescott 
has  long  labored,  is  now  a  fact  in  literary  history  almost  as  well 
known  as  the  blindness  of  Milton  or  the  lameness  of  Scott. 
Indeed,  many  magnify  in  their  thoughts  the  extent  of  his  loss. 
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BTid  picture  to  themselves  the  author  of  '' Ferdinand  and 
Isabella "  as  a  venerable  pereooage,  entirely  sightless*  whose 
^'  dark  steps  **  require  a  constant  ''  guiding  hand/*  and  are 
greatly  surprised  when  they  see  this  ideal  image  tomsformed 
into  a  figure  retaining  a  more  than  common  share  of  youthful 
lightness  of  movement^  and  a  oountenance  full  of  fresbneaa 
and  animation,  which  betrays  to  a  casual  observation  no  mark 
of  visual  imperfection.  The  weight  of  this  trial,  heavy  indeed 
to  a  man  of  literary  tastes,  has  been  balanced  in  Mr«  Prescott's 
case  by  great  compensations.  He  has  been  happy  in  the  home 
into  which  he  was  born,  happy  in  the  home  he  has  nude  for 
himself,  and  happy  in  the  troops  of  loving  and  sympathizing 
friends  whom  he  has  gathered  around  him.  He  has  been 
happy  in  the  early  possession  of  that  leisure  which  has  enabled 
him  to  give  bis  whole  enei^es  to  literary  labors,  without  dis- 
traction or  interruption,  and,  most  of  all,  happy  in  his  own 
genial  temper,  hb  cheerful  spirit,  his  cordial  frankness,  and 
that  disposition  to  look  on  the  bright  side  of  men  and  things, 
which  is  better  not  only  than  house  and  land,  but  than  genius 
and  fame.  It  is  his  privilege,  by  no  means  universal  with  suc- 
cessful authors,  to  be  best  valued  where  most  known ;  and  tlie 
graceful  tribute  which  his  intimate  friend  Mr.  Ticknor,  has 
paid  to  him, in  the  preface  to  his  History  of  Spanish  Literature, 
that  his ''  honors  will  always  be  dearest  to  those  who  have  best 
known  the  discouragements  under  which  they  have  been  won, 
and  the  modesty  and  gentleness  with  which  they  are  worn,'*  is 
but  an  expression  of  the  common  feeling  of  all  those  who 
know  him. 

To  come  down  to  smaller  matters,  Mr.  Preseott  has  been 
fortunate  in  the  merely  local  influences  which  Imve  helped  to 
train  his  mind  and  character.  His  lines  have  fallen  to  him  in 
pleasant  places.  His  father,  who  removed  from  Salem  to  Bos- 
ton when  he  himself  was  quite  young,  lived  for  many  years  in 
a  house  in  Bedford^^street,  now  swept  away  by  the  march  of 
change,  the  effect  of  which,  in  a  place  of  limited  extent  like 
Boston,  is  to  crowd  the  population  into  constantly  narrowing 
spaces.  It  was  one  of  a  class  of  houses  of  which  but  few 
specimens  are  now  left  in  that  densely  settled  peninsula.  It  was 
built  of  brick,  painted  yellow,  was  square  in  form,  and  had 
rooms  on  either  side  of  tlie  front  door.  It  had  little  archi- 
tectural merit,  and  no  architectural  pretension ;  but  it  stood  by 
itself  and  was  not  imprisoned  in  a  block,  had  a  few   feet 
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of  land  between  the  iront  door  and  the  street,  and  a 
reasonable  amount  of  breathing-space  and  elbow-room  at  the 
sides  and  in  the  rear^  and  was  shaded  by  by  some  fine  elms  and 
horae-ehesnats.    It  had  a  certain  individual  character  and  ex- 

Eression  of  its  own.  Here  Mr.  Frescott  the  elder^  commonly 
nown  and  addressed  in  Boston  as  Judge  Frescott,  lived  from 
1817  to  1844|  the  year  of  his  death.  Mr.  Frescott  the 
younger,  the  historian,  upon  his  marriage,  did  not  leave  hia 
father's  house  to  seek  a  new  home,  but,  complying  with  a 
kindly  custom  more  common  in  Europe,  at  least  upon  the  Cou- 
tenent,  than  in  America,  continued  to  reside  under  the  paternal 
roof,  the  two  families  forming  one  united  and  affectionate 
household,  which,  in  the  latter  years  of  Judge  Frescott's  life, 
presented  most  engaging  forms  of  age,  mature  life,  and  bloom- 
ing youth.  As  Mr  Frescott^s  circle  of  research  grew  more  and 
more  wide,  the  bouse  was  enlaiged  by  the  addition  of  a  study 
to  accommodate  his  books  and  manuscripts;  and  here  fame  found 
him  living  when  she  came  to  seek  him  after  the  publication  of 
the  "  History  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.^  No  one  of  those 
who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  enjoy  the  friendship  of  both  the 
father  and  the  son  ever  walks  by  the  s\x)t  where  this  house 
once  stood,  without  recalling,  with  a  mingling  of  pleasure  and 
of  pain,  its  substantial  and  respectable  appearance,  its  warm 
atmosphere  of  welcome  and  hospitality,  and  the  dignified  form, 
so  expressive  of  wisdom  and  of  worth,  of  that  admirable  person 
who  so  long  presided  over  it.  This  house  was  pulled  down  a 
few  years  since,  soon  after  the  death  of  Judge  Frescott :  his 
son  having  previously  removed  to  the  house  in  Beacon^street., 
in  which  he  now  lives  during  the  winter  months. 

Few  authors  have  ever  been  so  rich  in  dwelling-places  as 
Mr.  Frescott.  "  The  truth  is,''  sajs  he  in  a  letter  to  his  pub« 
lisher,  **  I  have  three  places  of  residence,  among  which  I  con- 
trive to  distribute  my  year.  Six  months  I  pass  in  town,  where 
my  house  is  in  Beacon-street,  looking  on  the  common,  which 
as  you  may  recollect,  is  an  uncommonly  fine  situation,  com- 
manding a  noble  view  of  land  and  water/' 

There  is  little  in  the  external  aspect  of  this  house  in  Beacon-* 
street  to  distinguish  it  from  others  in  its  immediate  vicinity. 
It  is  one  of  a  continuous  but  not  uniform  block.  It  is  of 
brick,  painted  white,  four  stories  high,  and  with  one  of  those 
swelled  fronts  which  are  characterislic  of  Boston.  It  has  the  usual 
proportion  and  distribution  of  drawing-rooms,  dining-room  and 
chambers,  which  are  furnished  with  unpretending  elegance,  and 
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adorned  with  some  portraits,  copies  of  originals  in  Spain, 
illustrative  of  Mr.  Frescott's  writings.  Tlie  most  striking 
portion  of  the  interior  consists  of  an  ample  library,  added  by 
Mr.  Prescott  to  the  rear  of  the  house,  and  comunicatiug  with 
tlie  drawing-rooms.  It  is  an  apartment  of  noble  size  and  fine 
proportions^  filled  with  a  choice  collection  of  books,  mostly 
historical,  which  are  disposed  in  cases  of  richly-veined  and 
highly-polished  oak.  This  room,  which  is  much  used  in  the 
social  arrangements  of  the  household,  is  not  that  in  which  Mr. 
Prescott  does  his  hard  literary  work.  A  much  smaller  apart* 
ment,  above  the  library  and  communicating  with  it,  is  the  work- 
ing study — an  arrangement  similar  to  that  adopted  by  Sir 
"Walter  Scott  at  Abbotsford. 

Mr.  Prescott's  collection  of  books  has  been  made  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  his  own  departments  of  inquiry,  and  in  these 
it  is  very  rich.  It  contains  many  works  which  cannot  be  found 
in  any  other  private  library,  at  least,  in  America.  Besides 
these,  he  has  a  large  number  of  manuscripts,  amounting  in  the 
aggregate  to  not  less  than  twenty  thousand  folio  pages,  illus- 
trative of  the  periods  of  history  treated  in  his  works.  Tliese 
manuscripts  have  been  drawn  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  as  well 
as  from  the  States  of  Spanish  origin  in  the  New  World.  He 
has  also  many  curious  and  valuable  autographs  of  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries. 

Nor  is  the  interest  of  this  apartment  confined  to  its  books 
and  manuscripts.  Over  the  window  at  the  northern  end, 
there  are  two  swords  suspended,  and  crossed  like  a  pair  of 
clasped  hands.  One  of  these  was  borne  by  Col.  l^rescott  at 
Bunker  Hill,  and  the  other  by  Capt.  Lizeen,  the  maternal 
grandfather  of  Mrs.  Prescott,  who  commanded  the  British  sloop 
of  war  Falcon,  which  was  engaged  in  firing  upon  the  American 
troops  on  that  occasion.  It  is  a  significant  and  suggestive 
sight,  from  which  a  thoughtful  mind  may  draw  out  a  long  web 
of  reflection.  These  swords,  once  waving  in  hostile  hands, 
but  now  amicably  lying  side  by  side,  symbolize  not  merely  the 
union  of  families  once  opposed  in  deadly  struggle,  but,  as  we 
hope  and  trust,  the  mood  of  peace  which  is  destined  to  guide 
the  two  great  nations  which,  like  parted  streams,  trace  back 
their  source  to  the  same  parent  fountain. 

On  entering  the  library  from  the  drawing-room,  the  visitor 
sees  at  first  no  egress  except  by  the  door  through  which  he 
had  just  passed ;  but,  on  his  attention  being  called  to  a  par- 
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ticular  space  in  the  stored  shelves,  he  is,  if  a  reading  man, 
attracted  by  some  rows  of  portly  quartos  and  goodly  octavos, 
handsomely  bound,  bearing  inviting  names,  unknown  to  Lown-* 
des  or  Brunet.  On  reaching  forth  his  hand  to  take  one  of 
them  down,  he  finds  that  while  they  keep  the  word  of  promise 
to  the  eye,  they  break  it  to  the  hope,  for  the  seeming  books 
are  nothing  but  strips  of  gilded  leather  pasted  upon  a  flat 
surface,  and  stamped  with  titles,  in  the  selection  of  which,  Mr. 
Prescott  has  indulged  that  playful  fancy  which,  though  it  can 
rarely  appear  in  his  grave  historical  works,  is  constantly  ani- 
mating his  correspondence  and  conversation.  It  is,  in  short 
a  secret  door,  opening  at  the  touch  of  a  spring,  and  concealed 
from  observation  when  shut.  A  small  winding  staircase  leads 
to  a  room  of  moderate  extent  above,  so  arranged  as  to  give  all 
possible  advantage  of  light  to  the  imperfect  eyes  of  the  histo- 
rian. Here  Mr.  Prescott  gathers  around  him  the  books  and 
manuscripts  in  use  for  the  particular  work  on  which  he  may  be 
engaged,  and  few  persons,  except  himself  and  his  secretary, 
ever  penetrate  to  his  studious  retreat. 

In  regard  to  situation,  few  houses  in  any  city  are  superior 
to  this.  It  stands  directly  upon  the  common,  a  beautiful 
piece  of  ground,  tastefully  laid  out,  moulded  into  an  exhilara* 
ting  variety  of  surface,  and  only  open  to  the  objection  of  being 
too  much  cut  up  by  the  intersecting  paths  which  the  time* 
saving  habits  of  the  thrifty  Bostonians  have  traced  across  it. 
Mr.  rrescott*s  house  stands  nearly  opposite  a  small  sheet  of 
water,  to  which  the  tasteless  name  of  Prog  Pond  is  so  inveter- 
ately  fixed  by  long  usage,  that  it  can  never  be  diyorced  from  it. 
Of  late  years,  since  the  introduction  of  the  Gochituate  water,  a 
fountain  has  been  made  to  ])lay  here,  which  throws  up  an 
obelisk  of  sparkling  silver,  springing  from  the  bosom  of  the 
little  lake,  like  a  palm  tree  from  the  sands,  producing,  in  its 
simple  beauty,  a  far  finer  efiect  than  the  costly  architectural 
fancies  of  Europe,  in  which  the  water  spurts  and  fizzles  amid 
a  tasteless  crowd  of  sprawling  Tritons  and  flopping  dolphins. 
Here  a  beautiful  spectacle  may  be  seen  in  the  long  afternoons 
of  June,  before  the  midsummer  heats  have  browned  the  grass, 
when  the  crystal  plumes  of  the  fountain  are  waving  in  the 
breeze,  and  the  rich,  yellow  light  of  the  slow-sinking  sun 
hangs  in  the  air  and  throws  long  shadows  on  the  turf,  and  the 
Common  is  sprinkled,  far  and  wide,  with  well-dressed  and 
well-mannered  crowds-^a  spectacle  in  which  not  only  the  eye 
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but  the  heart  also  may  take  pleasure,  from  the  evideooe  which 
it  furnishes  of  the  general  diffusion  of  material  comfort,  worth 
and  intelligence. 

The  situation  of  the  house  admirably  adapts  it  also  for  a 
winter  residence.  The  sun,  during  nearly  his  whole  ooursej 
plajs  on  the  walls  of  the  houses  which  occupy  the  western 
part  of  Beacon-street,  and  the  broad  pavement  in  front  is,  in 
the  coldest  weather,  clear  of  ice  and  snow,  and  offers  an  invit- 
ing promenade  even  to  the  long  dresses  and  thin  shoes  which 
so  many  perverse  wives  and  daughters  will  persist  in 
bringing  into  the  streets.  Here,  in  the  early  days  of  spring, 
the  timid  crocus  and  snowdrop  peep  from  the  soil^  long  before 
the  iron  hand  of  winter  has  been  lifted  from  the  rest  of  the 
city.  Besides  the  near  attraction  of  the  Common,  which  is 
beautiful  in  all  seasons,  this  part  of  Boston,  from  its  elevated 
position,  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  western  horizon,  in* 
eluding  a  range  of  graceful  and  thickly-peopled  hills  in  Brook- 
line  and  Boxbury.  The  brilliant  winter  sunsets  are  seen  here 
to  the  greatest  advantage.  The  whole  western  sky  burns  with 
rich  metallic  lights  of  orange,  yellow,  and  yellow-green ;  the  out- 
lines of  the  hills  in  the  clear,  frosty  air,  are  sharply  cut  against 
this  glowing  back*ground ;  the  wind-harps  of  the  leafless  trees 
send  forth  a  melancholy  music,  and  the  faint  stars  steal  out 
one  by  one  as  the  shrouding  veil  of  daylight  is  slowly  with* 
drawn.  A  walk  at  this  hour  along  the  western  side  of  the 
Common  offers  a  larger  amount  of  the  soothing  and  elevating 
influences  of  nature  than  most  dwellers  in  cities  can  com* 
ffiand.^ 

In  this  boose  in  Beacon-street,  Mr.  Prescott  lives  for  about 
half  the  year,  engaged  in  literary  research,  and  finding  relief 

*  The  beauty  of  American  winter  sunsets  is,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
peculiar  to  that  country.  It  depends  upon  a  combination  of  elements 
found  nowhere  else ;  a  low  temperature  with  a  brilliant  sunlight  and 
a  tran^arent  atmosphere :  the  climate  of  Sweden  with  the  sky  of 
Italy.  In  northern  Europe,  the  tone  of  coloring  is  too  gray  and 
subdued,  and  the  short  days  of  winter  leave  but  little  light  in  the  air. 
In  Italf,  the  beauty  of  the  winter  sunsets  is  essentially  the  same  as 
that  o^  the  summer.  In  both,  the  coloring  is  what  painters  would 
call  warm.  But  there  is  something  peculiarly  spiritual  in  the  pure 
light  of  American  winter  sunsets,  in  which  the  frost  keeps  down 
all  the  clouds  and  vapors  of  earth,  and  the  western  sky  looks 
like  a  vault  of  crystal,  through  which  the  glory  of  some  other  world 
is  shining. 
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from  his  stadies  in  the  society  of  a  nameroas  circle  of  friends, 
a  precions  possession,  in  which  no  man  is  more  rich«  No 
author  in  America  is  so  exclasivelj  a  man  of  letters.  His 
time  and  energies  are  not  at  all  given  to  the  exciting  and 
ephemeral  claims  of  the  passing  hour,  bat  devoted  to  those 
calm  researches  the  results  of  which  hare  appeared  in  his 
published  works.  He  is  strongly  social  in  his  tastes  and  habits^ 
and  his  manners  and  conversation  in  society  are  uncommonly 
free  from  that  stiffness  and  coldness  which  are  apt  to  creep 
over  students,  and  retains  more  youthful  ease  and  unreserve 
than  most  men,  whatever  be  their  way  of  life,  carry  into  mid- 
dle age.  He  is  methodical  in  his  habits  of  exercise  as  well  as 
of  study,  and  is  much  given  to  long  walks,  as  in  former  years 
to  long  rides.  These  periods  of  exercise,  however,  are  not 
wholly  idle.  From  bis  defective  sight  he  has  acquired  the 
habit  (not  a  very  common  one)  of  thinking  without  the  pen, 
and  many  a  smooth  period  has  been  wrought  and  polished  in 
the  forge  of  the  brain  while  in  the  saddle  or  on  foot.* 

The  occupants  of  most  of  the  houses  in  that  part  of  Boston 
where  Mr.  Prescott  Kves,  are  birds  of  passage.  As  soon  as 
the  sun  of  the  short-lived  summer  puts  off  the  countenance 
of  a  friend,  and  puts  on  that  of  a  foe,  one  by  one  they  take 
tiieir  flight.  House  after  house  shuts  up  its  green  lids, 
and  resigns  itself  to  a  three  or  four  months'  sleep.  The 
owners  distribute  themselves  among  various  places  of  retreat, 
rural,  suburban  or  marine,  more  or  less  remote.  Mr.  Presoott 
also  quits  the  noise,  dust  and  heat  of  Boston  at  this  season, 
and  takes  refuge  for  some  weeks  in  a  cottage  at  Nahant. 
''This  place/'  he  writes  to  his  publisher,  "is  a  cottage—* 
what  Lady  Emeline  Stuart  Wortley  calls  in  her  *  Travels  '  a 
charming  country  villa'  at  Nahant,  where  for  more  than 
twenty  years  I  have  passed  the  summer  months,  as  it  is  the 
coolest  spot  in  New  England.  The  house  stands  on  a  bald 
diff,  overlooking  the  ocean,  so  near  that  in  a  storm  the  spray 
is  thrown  over  the  piazza,  and  as  it  stands  on  the  extreme 

*  Mr.  Prescott  ioherits  from  hi  a  father  a  taste  for  riding  and 
ivalkiog  alone.  For  many  years,  during  the  life  of  the  latter,  they 
were  both  in  the  habit  of  ridinff  before  breakfast.  Their  horses 
would  be  brought  to  the  door  at  the  same  time,  and  they  would  start 
together,  but  one  would  take  the  right  hand  and  one  the  left.  This 
peculiarity,  so  little  in  unison  with  his  otherwise  social  tastes,  is  often 
the  subject  of  playful  banter  amonj^  his  friends. 
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point  of  the  peninsula^  is  many  miles  out  at  sea.  There  is 
more  than  one  printed  account  of  Nahant^  which  is  a  remark- 
able watering-place,  from  the  bold  formation  of  the  coast  and 
its  exposure  to  the  oceau.  It  is  not  a  bad  place — this  sea- 
girt citadel — for  reverie  and  writing,  with  the  music  of  the 
winds  and  waters  incessantly  beating  on  the  rocks  and  broad 
beaches  below.  This  place  is  called  *  Fitful  Head/  and 
Noma's  was  not  wilder.' 

The  peninsula  of  Nahant,  which  Mr.  Prescott  has  thus 
briefly  described,  is  a  rocky  promontary  running  out  to  sea 
from  the  mainland  of  Lynn,  to  which  it  is  connected  by  a 
straight  beach,  some  two  or  three  miles  in  length,  divided  into 
two  unequal  portions  by  a  bold  headland  called  Little  Nahant. 
It  juts  out  abruptly,  in  an  adventurous  and  defying  way,  and, 
laid  down  on  a  map  of  a  large  scale,  it  looks  like  an  outstretched 
arm  with  a  clenched  fist  at  the  end  of  it.  Thus  going  out  to 
sea  to  battle  with  the  waves  on  the  stormy  New-England  coast, 
it  is  built  of  the  strongest  materials  which  the  laboratory  of 
Nature  can  furnish.  It  is  a  solid  mass  of  the  hardest  porphy- 
ritic  rock,  over  which  a  thin  drapery  of  soil  is  thrown.  At  the 
southern  extremity  this  wall  of  rock  is  broken  into  grand  irre- 
gular forms,  and  seamed  and  scarred  with  the  marks  of  innu- 
merable conflicts.  A  lover  of  Nature  in  her  sterner  moods 
can  find  few  spots  of  more  attraction  than  this  presents  after  a 
south-easterly  storm.  The  dark  ridges  of  the  rapid  waves  leap 
upon  the  broken  clifi's  with  an  expression  so  like  that  of  animal 
rage,  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  they  are  not  conscious 
of  what  they  are  about.  But  in  an  instant  the  gray  mass  is 
broken  into  splinters  of  snowy  spray,  which  glide  and  hiss 
over  the  rocky  points  and  liang  their  dripping  and  fleecy  rocks 
along  the  sheer  wall,  the  dazzling  white  contrasting  vividly 
with  the  reddish  brown  of  the  rock,  as  does  the  pas&iionate 
movement  with  the  monumental  calm.  One  is  never  weary 
of  watching  so  glorious  a  spectacle,  for  though  the  elements 
remain  the  same,  yet,  from  their  combination,  there  results  a 
constant  variety  of  form  and  movement.  Nature  never  repeats 
herself.  As  no  two  pebbles  on  a  beach  are  identical,  so  no 
two  waves  ever  break  upon  a  rock  in  precisely  the  same  way. 

The  bench  which  connects  the  headland  of  Little  Nahant 
with  the  mainland  of  Lynn,  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  long, 
and  curved  into  the  finest  line  of  beauty.  At  low  tide 
there  is  a  space  of  some  fifty  yards  wide,  left  bare  by  the 
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teoeding  waters.  This  has  a  very  gentle  inclination,  and 
having  been  hammered  upon  so  long  by  the  action  of  the  waves 
it  is  as  hard  and  smooth  as  a  marble  floor,  presenting  an  invi'* 
ting  field  for  exercise,  whether  on  foot,  in  earriages,  or  on  horse- 
back. The  wheels  roll  over  it  in  silence  and  leave  no  indenta- 
tion behind,  and  even  the  hoofs  of  a  galloping  steed  make  but 
a  momentary  impression.  On  a  fine  breezy  afternoon^  in  the 
season,  when  the  tide  is  favourable,  this  beach  presents  a  most 
exhilarating  spectacle,  for  the  whole  gay  world  of  the  place  is 
attracted  here;  some  in  carriages,  some  on  horseback,  and 
some  on  foot.  Every  kind  of  carriage  that  American  ingenuity 
has  ever  devised  is  here  represented,  from  the  old  fashioned 
family  coach,  with  its  air  of  solid,  church-and-state  respectabil- 
ity, to  the  sporting-man's  wagon,  which  looks  like  a  vehicular 
tarantola,  all  wheels  and  no  body.  The  inspiriting  influenoe 
of  the  scene  extends  itself  to  both  bipeds  and  quadrupeds. 
Little  boys  and  girls  race  about  on  the  fascinating  wet  sand,  so 
that  their  nurses,  what  with  the  waves  and  what  with  the  horses* 
hoofs^  are  kept  in  a  perpetual  frenzv  of  apprehension.  Sober 
pedestrians,  taking  their  ''constitutional,"  involuntarily  quick- 
en their  pace,  as  if  they  were  really  walking  for  plea- 
sure and  not  for  exercise.  The  well-fed  family  horse  pricks 
np  his  ears  and  lifts  his  feet  lightly,  as  if  he  felt  a  sense 
01  pleasure  in  the  coolness  and  moisture  under  them.  Fair 
equestrians  dash  across  the  beach  at  full  gallop,  their  veils  and 
dresses  streaming  on  the  breeze,  attended  by  their  own  flying 
shadows  in  the  smooth  watery  mirror  of  the  yellow  sands.  Let 
the  waves  curl  and  break  in  long  lines  of  dazzling  foam  and 
spring  upon  the  beach  as  if  they  enjoyed  their  own  restless 
play ;  sprinkle  the  bay  with  snowy  sails  for  the  setting  sun  to 
linger  and  play  upon,  and  cover  the  whole  with  a  bright  blue 
sky  dappled  with  drifting  clouds,  and  all  these  elements  make 
up  so  animating  a  scene,  that  a  man  must  be  very  moody  or  very 
apathetic  not  to  feel  his  heart  grow  lighter  as  he  gazes  upon  it. 
The  position  of  Nahant,  and  its  convenient  distance  from 
Boston,  make  it  a  place  of  much  resort  in  the  hot  months  of 
summer.  There  are  many  hotels  and  boarding-houses ;  and 
also  a  large  number  of  cottages,  occupied  for  the  most  part  by 
families,  the  heads  of  which  come  up  to  town  every  day  and  re- 
turn in  the  evening.  The  climate  and  scenery  are  so  marked, 
that  they  give  rise  to  very  decided  opinions.  Many  pronounce 
Nahant  delightful,  but  some  do  not  hesitate  to  call  it  detest- 
64 
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able.  No  plaoe  can  be  mofe  marine  and  less  laraL  Tiier^ 
are  no  woods  and  very  few  trees.  There  are  none  bat  ocean 
sights  and  ocean  sounds.  It  is  like  being  ont  at  sea  in  a  great 
ship  that  does  not  rock.  As  every  wind  blows  off  the  bay,  the 
temperature  of  the  air  is  very  low^  and  the  clear  green  water 
looks  cold  enough  in  a  hot  August  noon  to  make  one's  teeth 
chatter^  so  that  it  requires  some  resolution  to  venture  upon  a 
bath,  and  still  more  to  repeat  the  experiment.  The  oharaoter- 
istio  climate  of  Nahant  may  be  observed  in  one  of  those  days, 
not  uncommon  on  the  coast  of  New  England,  when  a  sharp 
east  wind  sets  in  after  a  hot  morning.  The  sea  turns  up  a 
chill  steel  blue  surface,  and  the  air  is  so  cold  that  it  is  not 
comfortable  to  sit  still  in  the  shade,  while  the  sky,  the  parched 
grass,  the  dusty  roads,  and  the  sunshine  bright  and  cold,  like 
moon  beams,  givQ  to  t)ie  eye  a  strt^ngely  deceptive  promise  of 
heat.  Under  the  calm  light  of  a  broad  full  moon,  Nahant 
puts  on  a  strange  and  unearthly  beauty.  The  sea  sparkles  in 
silver  gleams,  and  its  phosphoric  foam  is  in  vivid  contrast  with 
the  inky  shadows  of  the  cliffs.  The  ships  dart  away  into  the 
luminous  distance,  like  spectral  forms.  In  the  deep  stillness 
the  fiuUen  plunge  of  tiie  long,  breaking  waves  becomes  oppre- 
sive  to  the  spirits.  The  roofs  of  the  cottages  glitter  with 
spiritual  light,  and  the  white  line  of  the  dusty  road  is  turned 
into  a  path  of  pearl. 

The  cottage  which  Mr,  Prescott  occupies  at  Nahant  is  built 
of  wood,  two  stories  in  height,  and  has  a  spacious  piazza  run- 
ning round  it,  which  in  fine  weather  is  much  used  as  a  aup- 
plementary  drawing-room.  There  is  nothing  remarkable  what* 
ever  in  its  external  appearance.  Its  plain  and  unassuming 
aspect  provokes  neither  criticism  nor  admiration.  Its  sjtus^tiou 
is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  whole  peuinsula.  It  stands  upon 
the  extremity  of  a  bold,  bluff-like  promontory,  and  its  elevated 
position  giv^a  it  the  command  of  a  very  wide  horizon.  The 
sea  makes  up  a  large  proportion  of  the  prospect,  and  as  every 
vessel  that  sails  into  or  out  of  the  harboqr  of  Bostpji  passes 
withii^  range  of  the  eye,  there  is.  neyer  a  mo^nent  in  whioh  the 
view  is  not  animated  by  ships  and  c^nvj^s.  The  pier»  wh?re 
the  steamer  which  plies  between  Boston  and  Nahant,  l^^nds 
and  receives  her  pasaengers,  and  the  Swallow's  Cave,  one  of 
the  lions  of  the  place,  are  both  withip  a  stoi^'a  throw  of  the 
cottage. 

Mr.  Prescott  resides  at  Nahant  froni  eight  to  ten  w^eks,  and 
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finds  a  refreshiDg  and  restorative  inflaeuce  in  its  keenly  bracing 
sea-air.  This,  though  a  season  of  retirement,  is  by  no  means 
one  of  indolence,  for  he  works  as  many  hoars  every  day  and 
accomplishes  as  much,  here,  as  in  Boston,  his  time  of  study 
being  comparatively  free  from  those  interruptions  which  in  a 
busv  city  will  so  often  break  into  a  scholar^s  seclusion.  As 
his  life  at  Nahant  falls  within  the  travelling  season,  he  receives 
here  many  of  the  strangers  who  are  attracted  to  his  presence 
by  his  literary  reputation  and  the  report  of  his  amiable  man- 
ners ;  and  this  tribute  to  celebrity,  exacted  in  the  form  of 
golden  hours  from  him  as  from  every  distinguished  man  in  our 
enterprising  and  inquisitive  age,  is  paid  with  a  cheerful  good* 
humour,  which  leaves  no  alloy  in  the  recollections  of  those 
who  have  thus  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  his  society. 

Mr«  Frescott's  second  remove —  for  if  Poor  Bicbard's  saying 
be  strictly  true  he  is  burnt  out  every  year — ^is  from  Nahant  to 
Pepperdl,  and  usually  happens  early  in  September.  His  home 
in  Pepperell  is  thus  described  by  him  in  a  letter  to  his 
publisher. 

*'  The  place  at  Pepperell  has  been  in  the  family  for  more 
than  a  century  and  a  half,  an  uncommon  event  among  oar 
locomotive  people.  The  house  is  about  a  century  old,  the 
original  building  having  been  greatly  enlarged  by  my  father 
first,  and  since  by  me.  It  is  here  that  my  grandfather,  CoL 
Wm.  Prescott,  who  commanded  at  Bunker  Hill,  was  bora 
and  died,  and  in  the  village  church-yard  be  lies  buried  under  a 
simple  slab,  containing  only  the  record  of  his  name  and  age. 
My  father,  Wm.  Prescott,  the  best  and  wisest  of  his  name,  was 
also  born  and  passed  his  earlier  days  here,  and,  from  my  own 
infancy,  not  a  year  has  passed  that  I  have  not  spent  more  or 
less  Of  in  these  shades,  now  hallowed  to  me  by  the  recollection 
of  h^py  hours  and  friends  that  are  gone. 

'*  The  place,  which  is  called  *  The  Highlands,'  consists  of 
some  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  about  forty-two  miles  from 
Boston,  on  the  border-line  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hamp- 
shire. It  is  a  fine  rolling  country ;  and  the  house  stands  on  a 
rising  ground  that  descends  with  a  gentle  sweep  to  the  Nissit- 
isset,  a  clear  and  very  pretty  river,  affording  picturesque  views 
in  its  winding  course.  A  bold  mountain  chain  on  the  north- 
west, among  which  is  the  Qrand  Monadnoc,  in  New  Hampshire, 
makes  a  dark  frame  to  the  picture.  The  land  is  well  studded 
with  trees — oak,  walnut,  chestnut,  and  maple— distributed  in 
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clumps  and  avenues^  so  as  to  produce  an  excellent  effect. 
The  maple^  in  particular^  in  its  autumn  season,  when  the  family 
are  there,  makes  a  brave  show  with  its  gay  livery  when  touched 
by  the  frost.** 

To  possess  an  estate  like  that  at  Pepperell^  which  has  come- 
down by  lineal  descent  through  several  successions  of  owners, 
all  of  whom  were  useful  and  honorable  men  in  their  day  and 
generation,  is  a  privilege  not  common  any  where,  and  very  rare 
in  a  country  like  America,  young  in  years  and  not  fruitful  in 
local  attachments.  Family  pride  may  be  a  weakness,  but  fa- 
mily reverence  is  a  just  and  generous  sentiment  No  man  can 
look  round  upon  fields  of  his  own  like  those  at  Pepperell,  where, 
to  a  suggestive  eye,  the  very  forms  of  the  landscape  seem  to 
have  caught  an  expression  from  the  patriotism,  the  public 
spirit,  the  integrity,  and  the  intelligence  which  now  for  more 
than  a  hundred  years  have  been  associated  with  them,  without 
being  conscious  of  a  rush  of  emotions,  all  of  which  set  in  the 
direction  of  honor  and  virtue. 

The  name  of  Prescott  has  now,  for  more  than  two  hundred 
years,  been  known  and  honored  in  Massachusetts.  The  first 
of  the  name,  of  whom  mention  is  made,  was  John  Prescott, 
who  came  to  the  country  in  1640,  and  settled  in  Lancaster. 
He  wait  a  blacksmith  and  millwright  by  trade — a  man  of  ath* 
letic  frame  and  dauntless  resolution;  and  his  strength  and 
courage  were  more  than  once  put  to  the  proof  in  those  encoun- 
ters which  so  often  took  place  between  the  Indians  and  the 
early  settlers  of  New  England.  He  brought  with  him  from 
England  a  helmet  and  suit  of  armour — perhaps  an  heir-loom 
descended  from  some  ancestor  who  had  fought  at  Poictiers  or 
Flodden-field — and  whenever  the  Indians  attacked  his  house 
he  clothed  himself  in  full  mail  and  sallied  out  against  them ; 
and  the  advantages  he  is  reported  to  have  gained  were  proba- 
bably  quite  as  much  owing  to  the  terror  inspired  by  his  appear* 
aiice  as  to  the  prowess  of  his  arm. 

His  grandson,  Benjamin  Prescott,  who  lived  in  Groton,  was 
a  man  of  influence  and  consideration  in  the  colony  of  Massach* 
ussetts.  He  represented  Groton  for  many  years  in  the  colonial 
legislature,  was  a  magistrate,  and  an  officer  in  the  militia.  In 
1735  he  was  chosen  agent  of  the  province  to  maintain  their 
rights  in  a  controversy  with  New  Hampshire  respecting  boun- 
dary lines,  but  decUned  the  trust  on  account  of  not  having 
had  the  small-pox,  which  was  prevalent  at  the  time  in  London. 
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Mr.  Edmand  Qainoy^  who  was  appointed  in  his  place,  took 
the  disease  and  died  of  it.  fiut  in  the  same  year,  the  messen* 
ger  of  fate  found  Mr.  Prescott  upon  his  own  farm,  engaged  in 
the  peaceful  labors  of  agriculture.  He  died  in  August,  1735, 
of  a  sudden  inflammatory  attack,  brought  on  by  over-exertionj 
in  a  hot  day,  to  save  a  crop  of  grain  from  an  impending  shower. 
He  was  but  forty  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  the 
influence  he  had  long  enjoyed  among  a  community  slow  to 
give  their  confidence  to  the  young,  is  an  expressive  tribute  to 
his  character  and  understanding.  He  had  the  further  advan- 
tage of  a  dignified  and  commanding  personal  appearance.  In 
1735,  the  year  of  his  death,  he  received  a  donation  of  about 
eight  hundred  acres  of  land  from  the  town  of  Groton  for  his 
services  in  procuring  a  large  territory  for  them  from  the  Gene-* 
ral  Court,  and  the  present  family  estate  in  Pepperell  forms 
probably  a  part  of  this  grant. 

His  second  son  was  Col.  Wm.  Prescott,  the  commander  of 
the  American  forces  at  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  who,  after 
his  father's  death,  and  while  he  was  yet  in  his  minority,  settled 
upon  the  estate  in  Pepperell,  and  built  the  house  which  is  still 
standing.  Up  to  the  age  of  forty-nine,  his  life,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  months'  service  in  the  old  French  war,  was 
passed  in  agricultural  labors,  and  the  discharge  of  those  modest 
civic  trusts  which  the  influence  of  his  family,  and  the  confi- 
dence inspired  by  his  own  character,  devolved  upon  him. 
Joining  the  army  at  Cambridge  immediately  after  the  news  of 
the  Concord  fight,  it  was  his  good  fortune  to  secure  a  perma- 
nent place  in  history,  by  commanding  the  troops  of  his  country 
in  a  battle,  to  which  subsequent  events  gave  a  significance 
greatly  disproportioned  both  to  the  numbers  engaged  in  it  and 
to  its  immediate  results.  At  the  end  of  the  campaign  of  1776, 
he  returned  home  and  resumed  his  usual  course  of  life,  which 
continued  uninterrupted,  except  that  he  was  present  as  a  volun- 
teer with  Gen.  Gates  at  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne,  until  bia 
death,  in  1795,  when  he  was  in  his  seventieth  year.  He  was 
a  man  of  vigorous  mind,  not  much  indebted  to  the  advantages 
of  education  in  early  life,  though  he  preserved  to  the  last  a 
taste  for  reading.  His  judgment  and  good  sense  were  much 
esteemed  by  the  community  in  which  he  lived,  and  were  always 
at  their  service  both  in  public  and  private  affairs.  He  was  of 
a  generous  temper,  and  somewhat  impaired  his  estate  by  his 
liberal  spirit  and  hearty  hospitality.     In   the  career  of  Col. 
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Prescott  we  see  how  well  the  training  given  by  the  institutions 
of  New  England  fits  a  man  for  discharging  worthily  the  duties 
of  war  or  peace.  We  see  a  man  summoned  from  the  plough, 
and  by  the  accident  of  war  called  upon  to  perform  an  impor- 
tant military  servioei  and  in  the  exercise  of  his  duty  we  find 
him  displaying  that  calm  ooorage  and  sagacious  judgment 
which  a  life  in  the  camp  is  supposed  to  be  necessary  to  bestow. 
Nor  was  his  a  rare  case>  fbr  as  the  needs  of  the  re?olutionaiy 
struggle  required  such  men,  they  were  always  (brtheomiug. 
Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  Col.  Prescott  himself 
ever  looked  upon  his  conduct  on  the  seventeenth  of  June  as  any 
thing  to  be  specially  commended,  but  only  as  the  performance 
of  a  simple  piece  of  duty,  which  could  not  have  been  put  by 
without  shame  and  disgrace.* 

*  The  revolutioDary  annah  of  New  England  abound  in  curious  and 
oharacteristio  anecdotes,  illustratiog  the  resolute  spirit  of  the  people* 
most  of  which  are  preserved  only  in  those  town  histories  which  con« 
tain  the  results  of  minute  investigation,  applied  to  a  linaited  territory 
and  guided  by  a  spirit  of  local  pride  and  affection.    The  news  of  the 
march  of  the  British  troops  out  of  Boston  on  the  morning  of  April 
19,  1775,  which  flew  like  a  fier^  cross  through  New  Bngland»  reached 
Pepperell  at  about  ten  o'clock  m  the  forenoon.     Gol.  Prescott  imme- 
diately summoned  his  company,  and  put  himself  at  their  hes>d  and 
proceeded  towards  Concord,  having  been  joined  bv  a  reinforcement 
from  Oroton.      A  member  of  the  company — Abel  Parker — was 
ploughing  in  a  distant  field,  and  did  not  receive  the  alarm  in  season 
to  start  with  his  fellow  soldiers  ;  but  as  soon  as  he  heard  it,  he  left 
nis  oxen  in  the  field  unvoked,  ran  home,  seized  his  gun  in  one  hand 
and  his  best  coat  in  tne  other,  and  set  out  upon  a  run  to  join  his 
companions,  whom  he  overtook  in  Groton.     After  the  departure  of 
the  Pepperell  and  Groton  troops,  these  towns  were  left  nearly  de« 
fenceless,  but  in  a  state  of  great  uneasiness  Arom  a  rumoured  ap* 
proach  of  the  British  regulars.     In  this  ^mergeaoy,  several  of  the 
women  of  the  neighbourhood  met  together,  dressed  thenoselves  in  the 
clothes  of  their  absent   husbands  and  brothers,  armed  themselves 
with  muskets,  pitchforks,  and  such  weajpons  as  they  could  find,  and 
having  elected  Mrs.  David  Wright  of  Pef^erell  their  oommander, 
took  possession  of  a  bridge  between  Pepperell  and  Uroton,  which 
they  resolved  to  maintain  against  foreign  force  or  domestic  treason. 
A  person  soon  appeared  on  norse-back,  who  was  known  to  be  a  zeal- 
ous Tory.     He  was  immediately  seized  by  these  resolute  heroines, 
unhorsed  and  searched,  and  some  treasonable  correspondence  found 
in  his  boots.    He  was  detained  prisoner,  and  his  despatches  sent  to 
the  Committee  of  Safety.     For  tnese  anecdotes,  as  well  as  for  some 
of  the  statements  in  the  text«  we  are  indebted  to  Butler's  History  of 
Groton,  an  unpretending  and  meritorious  work. 
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Jadge  P^esoott,  who  di<d  in  Boston  in  the  month  of  D^cedQ- 
ber,  1844)  at  the  age  of  eighty-two,  was  the  only  child  of  Col. 
Ffescott,  and  born  upon  the  family  estate  at  Pepperell.     His 
son,  in  one  of  his  previously  quoted  letters^  speaks  of  him  as 
*'  the  best  and  wisest  of  his  name/'     It  does  not  become  a 
stranger  to  their  blood  to  confirm  or  den}*  a  comparative  esti* 
mate  like  this,  bnt  all  who  knew  Judge  Prescott  will  agree  that 
he  must  have  gone  very  far  who  would  have  found  a  wiser  or  a 
better  man«     His  active  life  was  mahily  passed  in  the  unam- 
bitious labors  of  the  bar ;  a  profession  which  often  secures^  in 
Ameriea,  a  fair  share  of  substantial  retains  and  much  local 
influence,  but  rarely  gives  extended  or  posthumous  fame.     He 
bad  no  taste  for  political  life,  and  the  few  public  trusts  which 
he  discharged  were  assumed  rather  from  a  sense  of  duty  than 
from  inclination.     He  was  never  a  member  of  Congress,  nor 
in  any  way  connected  with  the  general  government,  bat  was 
always  content  to  move  within  the  narrower  sphere  of  his  own 
State.    As  a  practising  lawyer,  no  person  ever  enjoyed  in  a 
greater  degree  the  confidence  of  the  community  or  the  respect 
of  the  courts,  and  for  many  years  his  only  difficulty  was  how  to 
dispose  of  the  great  amount  of  responsible  business  intrusted  to 
him,  without  injurv  to  his  health.    This  rank  at  the  bar  he  had 
fairly  earned  both  by  a  large  measure  and  a  happy  combination 
of  moral  and  intellectual  qualities— ^by  a  good  sense  and  saga** 
oity  which  instinctively  led  him  to  the  right,  by  invincible  in- 
dustry,  by  large  stores  of  legal  learning,  oy  natural  dignity  of 
manner  and  a  perfect  fairness  of  mind  which  never  allowed  him 
to  overstate  the  testimony  of  a  witnesa  or  the  force  of  an  autho* 
rity.     To  say   that  Judge  Prescott  was  a  man  of  sense  and 
sagacity  is  not  enough,  for  in  him  these  qualities  ripened  into 
wisdom.     As  he  was  never  called  apon  to  manage   public 
affairs  upon  a  large  scale,  or  to  draw  conclusions  from  a  very 
wide  range  of  observation,  we  can  only  reason  from  what  we 
know  to  what  we  do  not  know,  and  infer  that  in  the  prime  of 
hia  faculties  he  would  have  proved  himself  competent  to  the 
highest  trust  which  his  country  could  have  imposed  upon  him ; 
bnt»  within  his  sphere  of  action  and  experience,  his  judgment 
commanded  the  greatest  respect,  was  sought  in  the  most  diffi- 
cult questions,  and  reposed  upon  with  the  utmost  confidence. 
For  the  last  thirty  years  of  his  Ufe  there  was  no  one  in  Boston 
whose  counsel  was  more  solicited  or  more  valued  in  important 
matters^  whether  public  or  private.     He  was  not  called  upon. 
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like  bis  father,  to  serve  bis  cottntry  in  war ;  bat  the  valks^of 
civic  and  peaceful  life  allow  a  man  to  show  of  what  stuff  he  is 
made,  and  the  friends  of  Judge  Frescott  knew  that  he  had  the 
hereditary  courage  of  his  race,  and  that  had  duty  required  him 
to  face  a  bristling  line  of  muskets,  he  would  have  done  it  with 
as  much  composure  as  he  ever  stood  up  before  a  jury  to  ai^ue 
in  behalf  of  a  client  against  whom  an  unjust  ounent  of  popular 
prdudice  was  setting. 

The  resources  of  his  mind  and  the  well-balanced  symmetry 
of  his  characteri  were  strikingly  seen  in  his  declining  years, 
after  his  retirement  from  the  bar,  which  took  place  in  18li8, 
in  consequence  of  failing  health.  The  interval  between  acdve 
life  and  the  grave  is  apt  to  be  a  trying  period  with  lawyers.  It 
is  one  of  the  burdens  of  the  profession  that  they  are  obliged  to 
spend  half  their  time  in  learning  what  they  wish  to  forget  the 
moment  it  has  served  some  particular  end.  The  brain  is  like 
an  inn  that  is  constantly  receiving  new  guests  and  dismissing 
the  old.  Thus  the  mind  of  an  old  lawyer  is  apt  to  be  like  a 
warehouse^  which  is  in  part  empty,  and  in  part  filled  with 
goods  of  which  the  fashion  has  passed  away.  But  such  was 
not  the  case  with  Judge  Frescott.  His  social  tastes,  his  do- 
mestic affections,  his  love  of  general  knowledge,  and  the  inter- 
est he  had  taken  in  every  thing  which  had  interested  the 
community  in  which  he  lived,  had  prevented  his  mind  from 
becoming  warped  or  narrowed  by  professional  pursuits ;  and 
when  these  were  no  longer  permitted  to  him,  he  passed  natu* 
rally  and  cheerfully  into  more  tranquil  employments.  His 
books,  his  friends,  his  family,  filled  up  his  hours  and  gave 
healthy  occupation  to  his  mind.  His  interest  in  life  was  not 
impaired,  nor  the  vigor  of  his  understanding  relaxed,  by  the 
change. 

The  writer  of  this  sketch  had  the  privilese  of  a  personal 
acquaintance  with  Judge  Frescott  during  the  last  years  of  his 
life.  His  appearance  at  that  time  was  dignified  and  preposs- 
essing. His  figure  was  tall,  thin,  and  slightly  bent;  his 
movements  active,  and  his  frame  untouched  by  infirmity.  His 
features  were  regular — in  outline  and  nroportion  resembling 
the  portraits  of  a  kindred  spirit,  the  late  illustrious  John 
Jay — and  their  expression  benevolent  and  intellectual.  His 
manners  were  simple,  but  marked  by  an  air  of  high  breeding, 
flowing  from  dignity  and  refinement  of  character.  He  was  a 
perfect  gentleman,  whether  judged  by  a  natural  or  a  conven* 
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tional  standard.  A  stranger,  admitted  to  his  society,  would  at 
first  have  been  inclined  to  describe  him  by  negatives.  His 
manner  was  not  overbearing,  his  tone  was  not  dogmatical^  his 
voice  was  not  load.  He  was  free  from  the  bad  national  habit 
of  making  strong  assertions  and  positive  statements.  He  was 
not  a  great  talker ;  nor  was  his  conversation  brilliant  or  pointed. 
Bat  he  who  had  spent  any  considerable  time  in  Jadge  Prescott's 
society,  especially  if  he  had  had  occasion  to  consult  him  or  ask 
his  advice,  would  have  brought  away  other  than  merely  negative 
impressions.  He  would  have  recalled  the  mild  and  tolerant 
good  sense  of  his  discourse,  his  penetrating  insight,  his  freedom 
from  prejudice,  his  knowledge  of  men  so  unallowed  by  the  bit- 
terness, the  hardness,  the  misanthropy  with  which  that  know- 
ledge is  so  often  bought,  and  the  natural  ease  with  which  the 
stores  of  a  capacious  memory  were  brought  out,  as  the  occasion 
required.  He  would  have  felt  that  he  had  been  admitted  to 
the  presence  of  a  person  of  eminent  wisdom  and  worth,  whose 
mind  moved  in  higher  regions  than  wit  or  eloquence  alone  can 
soar  to.  Who  can  estimate  too  highly  the  privilege  of  having 
had  such  a  father — so  fitted  for  the  paternal  office,  that  if  his 
son  ooold  have  had  the  impossible  boon  bestowed  upon  him  of 
selecting  the  parent  of  whom  he  would  have  been  born,  he 
could  never  have  found  a  better  guide,  a  wiser  counsellor,  a 
truer  friend,  than  he  upon  whom,  in  the  providence  of  God, 
that  trust  was  actually  devolved. 

The  life  of  Judge  Prescott  was  as  happy  in  its  close  as  it  had 
been  daring  its  continuance.  On  the  morning  of  Sunday, 
December  8th,  1844,  being  then  in  his  eighty- third  year,  he 
died  suddenly  and  without  pain,  surrounded  by  his  family  and 
in  the  perfect  possession  of  all  his  faculties.  His  death,  though 
so  natural  an  event  at  his  advanced  age,  was  widely  and  sin- 
cerely mommed,  and  the  expressions  of  feeling  which  it  called 
forth,  were  proportioned  to  the  respect  and  veneration  which 
bad  followed  him  while  living.* 

•  The  wido  w  of  Judge  Prescott,  the  mother  of  the  historian,  died 
in  March,  1852,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four.  She  was  a  woman  of  great 
benevolence,  and  large,  genial  and  active  sympathies.  To  the  last» 
in  winter's  cold  or  summer's  heat,  her  venerable  form  was  constantly 
seen  in  the  streets  of  Boston,  as  she  went  about  on  foot  upon  her 
errands  of  charity.  She  will  be  long  remembered  and  smcerely 
mourned  by  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  the  poor  and  the  friendless, 
the  neglected  and  the  forsaken.  She  retained  her  youthful  energy 
of  spirit  and  freshness  of  feeline  in  a  remarkable  degree  to  the  la^t 
moment,  and  her  animated  smile  and  cordial  greeting  were  always 
fall  of  the  sunshine  of  youth  and  hope. 
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The  town  of  Pepbei^ll  lies  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county 
of  Middlesex,  bordering  noon  the  State  of  New  Hampshire. 
Its  inhabitants  are  mostly  farmers,  cultivating  their  own  lands 
with  their  own  hands  ^--a  class  of  men  which  forms  the  best 
wealth  of  a  coantrT»  the  valne  of  whom  we  never  properly  esti- 
mate till  we  have  been  in  regions  where  they  have  ceased  to 
exist.  The  soil  is  of  that  reasonable  and  moderate  fertility, 
common  in  New  England,  which  gives  constant  motive  to  in- 
telligent labor,  and  rewards  it  with  fair  returns— a  hind  of  soil 
very  favorable  to  the  growth  of  the  plant,  man.  The  charac- 
ter of  the  soenery  is  pleasing^  without  any  claim  to  be  Called 
striking  or  picturesque.  The  land  rises  and  fiJls  in  a  manner 
that  contents  the  eye,  and  the  distant  horiaon  is  dignified  by 
some  of  those  high  hills  to  which,  in  a  magniloquent  way,  the 
Bostonians  give  the  name  of  mountains.  The  town  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  watered  by  two  streams,  the  Nashua  and  the 
NisBitisset.  The  former  is  a  thrifty  New  England  river  that 
turns  mills,  furnishes  water-power,  and  works  for  its  living  in 
a  respectable  way ;  the  latter  is  a  giddy  little  stream  that  does 
little  eke  than  look  pretty ;  gliding  through  quiet  meadows 
fringed  with  alder  and  willow,  tripping  and  singing  over  peb- 
bly shallows,  and  expanding  into  tranquil  pools,  gemmed  with 
white  water-lilies,  the  purest  and  most  spiritaal  of  flowers. 

Mr.  Prescott's  farm  is  about  two  miles  from  the  eentre  of 
the  town,  in  a  region  which  has  more  than  the  average  amount 
of  that  quiet  beauty  characteristic  of  New  England  scenery. 
The  house  stands  upon  rather  high  ground,  and  commands  an 
extensive  view  of  a  gently-undulating  region,  nK>9t  of  which  is 
grass  land,  which,  when  elothed  in  the  ^  glad,  light  green"  of 
the  early  summer,  and  animated  with  flying  doud-shadows, 

E resents  a  fine  and  exhilarating  prospect.  As  the  farm  has 
een  so  long  under  cultivation,  and  as  for  many  years  past  the 
claims  of  taste  and  the  harvests  of  the  eye  have  not  been  over- 
looked in  its  management,  the  landscape  m  the  immediate 
Beighbourhood  of  the  house  has  a  riper  and  mellower  look  than 
is  usual  in  the  rural  parts  of  New  England.  At  a  short  dis- 
tance in  front,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  sloping  gently 
down  to  the  meadows  of  the  Nissitisset,  is  a  smooth  symme- 
trical kuoll^  on  which  are  some  happilv  disposed  clumps  of 
trees,  so  that  the  whole  has  the  air  of  a  scene  in  an  English 
park.  The  meadowa  and  fields  beyond  are  also  welt  supplied 
with  trees,  and  the  moniing  and  evening  shadows  which  fall 
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from  theM)  as  well  a«  from  tbe  lomidod  betghU^  give  character 
and  expression  to  the  landscape. 

Tl|e  house  itself  has  little  to  distiognisb  it  from  tbe  better 
daas  of  New  England  fiurmbooses.  It  wours  their  common 
uniform  of  white,  with  gfsen  blinds ;  is  long  in  proportion  to 
its  heighti  and  the  ^et  portions  bear  mariis  of  age.  There 
is  a  piasaa,  occupying  one  side  and  a  part  of  the  front.  Since 
it  was  fimt  bnilt  there  have  been  sevml  additions  made  to  it-^ 
some  recently,  by  Mr.  Piresoott  himself  •^  so  that  the  interior 
is  rambling,  irregular  and  old-fasbioned,  but  thoronghly  com* 
fortaUe,  and  hospitably  arranged^  so  as  to  acccmimodate  a  large 
number  of  guests.  These  are  sometimes  more  numerous  than 
tbe  fiunily  itself.  There  is  a  small  fruit  and  kitchen  garden 
on  tbe  east  side  of  the  house,  and  on  tbe  west,  as  also  in  front, 
is  a  grassy  lawn,  over  which  many  young  feet  have  sported  and 
frolicked,  and  some  that  were  not  young. 

The  great  charm  of  the  house  consists  in  the  number  of  Sne 
trees  by  wbioh  it  is  surrounded  and  overshadowed.  These  are 
chiefly  elms,  oaks,  manies  and  butternuts.  Of  these  last  there 
are.  some  reasarkabif  laige  specimens.  From  these  trees  the 
bouse  derives  an  air  of  dignity  and  grace  which  is  tbe  more 
coospicuQUs  from  tbe  fact  that  these  noble  ornaments  to  a  ha* 
bitation  are  not  so  common  in  New  England  as  is  to  be  desired. 
Its  agrieultuml  population  have  not  yet  shaken  off  those  trans- 
mitted impressions  derived  from  a  period  when  a  tree  was 
regarded  as  an  enemy  to  be  overcome.  Would  that  tbe  far- 
mers of  fifty  years  ago  had  been  mindful  of  tbe  injunction 
given  by  tbe  dying  Scotch  laird  to  his  son,  *'  Be  aye  sticking 
in  a  tree,  Jock  i  it  will  be  growing  while  you  are  sleeping. 
What  a  different  aspect  the  face  of  the  country  might  have 
been  made  to  wear,  A  bald  and  staring  farmhouse,  shivering 
in  the  winter  wind  or  fainting  in  the  summer  sun,  without  a 
rag  of  a  tree  to  cover  its  nakedness  with,  is  a  forlorn  and  xin* 
sightly  object,  racier  a  blot  upon  the  landscape  than  an  em- 
belliabment  to  it. 

Behind  tbe  house,  which  faces  the  south,  the  ground  rises 
into  a  considerable  elevation,  upon  which  there  are  also  several 
fine  trees.  A  small  oval  pond  is  nearly  surrounded  by  a  com* 
pai^  of  graerful  iJms,  which,  with  their  slender  branches  and 
pensile  foliage,  suggest  to  a  fanciful  eye  a  group  of  wood- 
nympbs  smooting  ^eir  locks  in  the  mirror  of  a  fountain.  At 
a  abort  distance>,  a  clump  of  oaka  and  chestnuts,  which  look  as 
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if  they  had  been  sown  bj  the  himd  of  art^  have  formed  a  kind 
of  natural  arbor^  the  shade  of  which  is  inviting  to  meditative 
feet.  Under  Ihe^e  trees  Mr.  Frescott  has  passed  many  studious 
hours,  and  his  steps,  as  he  has  paced  to  and  fro»  have  worn  a 
perceptible  path  in  the  turf,  A  few  perches  {it)m  the  house, 
towards  the  east,  is  another  and  larger  pond,  near  which  is  a 
grove  of  vigorous  oaks;  and,  in  the  same  direction,  about  half 
a  mile  farther,  is  an  extensive  piece  of  natural  woodland, 
through  which  winding  paths  are  traced,  in  which  a  lover  of 
nature  may  soon  bury  himself  in  primeval  shades,  under  broad* 
armed  trees  which  have  witnessed  the  stealthy  step  of  the  Lidian 
hunter,  and  shutting  out  the  sights  and  sounds  of  artificial  life» 
hear  only  the  rustling  of  leaves,  the  tap  of  a  wood-pecker,  the 
droi)ping  of  nuts,  the  whir  of  a  partridge,  or  the  iron  call  of  a 
sentinel  crow. 

The  bouse  is  not  occupied  by  the  family  during  the  heats  of 
summer ;  but  they  remove  to  it  as  soon  as  the  cool  mornings 
and  evenings  proclaim  that  summer  is  over.  Tbe  region  is 
one  which  appears  to  peculiar  advantage  under  an  autumnal 
sk^.  Tbe  slopes  and  uplands  are  gay  with  the  orange  and 
cnmson  of  the  maples,  the  sober  scarlet  and  brown  of  the  oaks, 
and  the  warm  yellow  of  the  hickories*  A  delicate  gold-dust 
vapor  hangs  in  the  air,  wraps  the  valleys  in  dreamy  folds,  and 
softens  all  the  distant  outlines.  The  bracing  air  and  elastic 
turf  invite  to  long  walks  or  rides,  the  warm  noons  are  delight- 
ful for  driving ;  and  the  country  in  the  neighbourhood,  veined 
with  roads  and  lanes  that  wind  and  turn  and  make  no  haste  to 
come  to  an  end,  is  well  suited  for  all  these  forms  of  exercise. 
There  is  a  boat  on  the  Nissitisset  for  tliose  who  are  fond  of 
aquatic  excursions,  and  a  closet-full  of  books  for  a  rainy  day. 
Among  these  are  two  works  which  seem  in  perfect  unison  with 
the  older  portion  of  the  house  and  its  ancient  furniture-— 
Theobald's  Shakspeare  and  an  early  edition  of  the  Spectator— 
both  bound  in  snuff-colored  calf,  and  printed  on  paper  yellow 
with  age  ;  and  the  latter  adorned  with  those  delicious  copper* 
plate  engravings  which  perpetuate  a  costume  so  ludicrously 
absurd,  that  the  wonder  is  that  the  wearers  could  ever  have 
left  off  laughing  at  each  other  long  enough  to  attend  to  any  of 
the  business  of  life.  When  the  cool  evenings  begin  to  s^  in 
with  something  of  a  wintry  chill  in  the  air,  wood*fires  are 
kindled  in  the  spacious  chimneys,  which  animate  the  low 
ceilings  with  their  restless  gleams,  and  when  they  have  burned 
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down  thedying  embers  diffuse  araddy  glow,  which  is  jast  the  light 
to*tdl  a  ghost-stcry  hj,  such  as  may  befit  the  narrow  rambling 
passages  of  the  old  farmhouse^  and  send  a  rosy  cheek  to  bed  a 
little  paler  than  usual. 

'  While  Mr.  Prescott  is  at  Pepperell,  a  portion  of  every  day  is 
given  to  study ;  and  the  remainder  is  spent  in  long  walks  or 
drives,  in  listening  to  reading,  or  in  the  social  circle  of  his 
family  and  guests.  Under  his  roof  there  is  always  house-room  and 
heart-room  for  his  own  friends  and  those  of  his  children.  In- 
deed, he  has  followed  the  advice  of  some  wise  man — Dr. 
Johnson,  perhaps,  npon  whom  all  vagrant  scraps  of  wisdom  are 
fathered — and  kept  his  friendships  in  repair,  making  the 
friends  of  his  children  his  own  friends.  There  are  many  persons 
not  members  of  the  family,  who  have  become  extremely  at- 
tached to  the  place,  from  the  happy  hours  they  have  spent 
there.  There  may  be  seen  upon  the  window-sill  of  one  of  the 
rooms  a  few  lines  in  pencil,  by  a  young  lady  whose  beauty  and 
sweetness  make  her  a  great  favorite  among  her  friends,  express- 
ing her  sense  of  a  delightful  visit  made  there,  some  two  or 
three  years  since.  Had  similar  records  been  left  by  all,  of  the 
happy  days  passed  under  this  roof,  the  walls  of  the  house  would 
be  hardly  enough  to  hold  them. 

And  this  sketch  may  be  fitly  concluded  with  the  expression 
of  an  earnest  wish  that  thus  it  may  long  be.  May  the  future 
be  like  the  past.  May  the  honrs  which  pass  over  a  house 
honoured  by  so  much  worth,  and  endeared  by  so  much 
kindness,  bring  with  them  no  other  sorrows  than  such  as  the 
providence  of  God  has  inseparably  linked  to  our  mortal  stat^— 
such  as  soften  and  elevate  the  heart,  and,  by  gently  weaning  it 
from  earth,  help  to  ^'  dress  the  soul''  for  its  new  home. 

In  reply  to  his  publisher's  request  for  a  page  of  Mr.  Prescott's 
manuscript^  to  be  copied  in  fac-simile,  the  following  interesting 
note  was  received : 

"  Nahant,  July  9, 18B2. 
"  My  DifiAR  Sir  : 

**  As  you  desire,  I  send  you  a  specimen  of  my  autograph. 
It  is  the  concluding  page  of  one  of  the  chapters  of  the  '  Con- 
quest of  Peru' —  Book  III.,  Cap.  3.  The  writing  is  not,  as 
you  may  imagine,  made  by  a  pencil,  but  is  indelible,  being 
made  with  an  apparatus  used  by  the  blind.  This  is  a  very 
simple  affair,  consisting  of  a  frame  of  the  size  of  a  common 
sheet  of  letter-paper,  with  brass  wires  inserted  in  it  to  corres- 
pond with  the  number  of  lines  wanted.    On  one  side  of  this 
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frame  U  pasted  a  leaf  of  thin  carbonated  paper^  snob  as  is  used 
to  obtaiQ  daplicates.    Inatead  of  a  pen^  the  writer  aiakea  vse 
of  a  stylus^  ci  ivory  or  agat^  the  last  better  or  harder.    The 
great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  blind  man's  writing  in  the 
usual  maimeri  arise  from  his  not  knowing  when  the  ink  is  ex* 
hausted  in  hii  pen»  and  when  his  lines  ran  into  one  anoihef* 
Both  difficulties  are  obviated  by  this  simple  writing-case,  which 
enables  one  to  do  his  work  as  well  in  the  dark  as  in  the  light. 
Though  my  trouble  is  not  blindness,  bnt  a  disorder  of  the 
nerve  of  the  eye,  the  efiPect,  as  far  as  this  is  concerned,  is  the 
same,  and  I  am  wholly  incapacitated  for  writing  in  the  ordinaiy 
way.     In  this  manner  I  have  written  every  word  of  my  iisto* 
ricait.    This  modua  operandi  eiposes  one  to  some  embarrass- 
ments; fors  as  one  cannot  see  what  he  is  doing  on  the  other 
aide  of  the  paper,  any  more  than  a  performer  in  the  treadmill 
sees  what  he  is  grinding  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall,  it  be- 
comes verv  difficult  to  make  corrections.    This  requires  the 
subject  to  qe  pretty  thoroughly  canvassed  in  the  mind^  and  all 
the  Uots  and  erasures  to  be  made  there  before  taking  up  the 
pen  or  rather  the  stylus.    This  compels  me  to  go  over  mj 
composition  to  the  extent  of  a  whole  chapter,  however  long  it 
may  be,  several  times  in  my  mind  before  setting  down  to  my 
de^L    When  there,  the  work  becomes  one  of  memoiy  rather 
than  of  creation,  apd  the  writing  is  apt  to  run  off  gUbly  enough. 
A  letter  which  1  received  scHne  years  since  from  the  French 
bistoriani  Thierry,  who  is  totally  blind,  urged  me  by  all  means 
to  cultivj^  the  habit  of  dictatiouj  to  which  he  had  resorted  j 
and  James,  the  eminent  novelist,  who  has  adopted  his  habits, 
finds  it  favorable  to  facility  of  composition*    But  I  have  been 
too  long  accustomed  to  my  own  way  to  change.    And  to  saj 
truth,  I  never  dictated  a  sentence  in  my  life  for  publication, 
without  its  falling  so  flat  on  my  ear  that  I  felt  almost  ashamed 
to  send  it  to  the  press.     1  suppose  it  is  habit. 

''  One  thing  I  may  add.  My  manuscript  is  usually  too  ille- 
gible (I  have  sent  you  a  favorable  specimen)  for  the  press,  and 
it  is  always  fairly  copied  by  an  amanuensis  before  it  is  consigned 
to  the  printer.  I  have  accompanied  the  autograph  with  these 
explanations,  which  are  at  vour  service,  if  you  think  they  will 
have  interest  for  your  readers.  My  modw  eperandi  has  the 
merit  of  novelty,  at  least  I  have  never  beard  of  any  history 
mos|^  who  haa  adopted  it  beaidea  myself. 

<'  I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

"  Very  truly  yours, 

«  Wm.  H.  Pkbsoott.*' 
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*'  Oncei  fih^  once,  within  these  walla. 
One  whom  memory  oft  recalls, 
The  Father  of  his  Country  dwelt; 
And  Tonder  meadow,  broad  and  damp, 
The  fires  of  the  besieging  camp 
Eneircled  with  a  bumii^  belt ; 
Up  and  down  these  echoing  stairs 
Heayy  with  the  weight  of  cares, 
Sounded  his  majestic  tread ; 
Tee,  within  thisTery  room 
Sat  he  in  those  hoors  of  ffloom. 
Weary  both  in  heart  and  head." 

One  calm  afternoon  in  the  sammer  of  1887  a  young  man 
passed   down   the  elm-shaded    walk   that    separated   the  old 
IJragie  honse,   in   Cambridge,  from  the  high  road.     Eoaching 
the  door,  he  paused  to  observe  the  boge,  old-fashioned    brass 
knocker,  and    the   quaint    handle,— •  relics,  evidently,  of   an 
epoch  of  colonial  state.  To  his  mind,  however,  the  house  and 
these  signs  of  its  age,  were  not  interesting  from  the  romance 
of  antiquity  alone,   but  from  their  association  with  the  early 
days  of  the  revolution,  when  General  Washington,  after  the 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  had  his  headquarters  in  the    mansion. 
Had  bis  hand,   perhaps,  lifted  this  same  latch,  lingering  as 
he  clasped  it  in  the  whirl  of  a  mvriad  emotions?    Had  he, 
too,  paused  in  the  calm  summer  afternoon^  and  watched  the 
silver  gleam  of  the  broad  river  in  the  meadows — the  dreamy 
blue  or  the  Milton  hills  beyond  ?     And   had  the  tranquility 
of  that  landscape  penetrated  his  heart  with  ''  the  sleep  that 
is  among  the  hills,"  and  whose  fairest  dream  to  Iiim  was  a 
hope  BQw  realized  in  the  peaceful  prosperity  of  his  country  ? 
At  least  the  young  man  knew  that  if  the  details  of  tne 
mansion  had  been  somewhat    altered,    so  that  he  could  not 
be  perfectly  sure  of  touching  what  Washington  touched,  yet 
he  sfiw  what   Washington  saw  —  the  same  placid  meadow- 
lands^  the  same  undulating  horizon,   the  same  calm  stream. 
And  it  is  thus  that  an  old  house  of  distinct  association,  as- 
serts its  claim,  and  secures  its  inflaence.     It  is  a  nucleus  of 
interest,  —  a  heart  of  romance,  from  which  pulse  a  thousand 
reveries  enchanting  the  summer  hours.    For  although  every 
,    old  conptry  mansion  is  invested  with  a  nameless  charm,  from 
that  antiquity  which  imagination  is  for  ever  crowding  with 
the  pageant  of  a  stately  and  beautiful  life,  yet  if  there  be 
some  clearly    outlined  story,  even  a  historic  scene  peculiar 
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to  it,  then  aroand  that,  as  the  bold  and  pictiireaque  fore* 
ground,  all  the  imagery  of  youth  and  love  and  beauty,  in  a 
thousandfold  variety  of  development  is  grouped,  and  every 
room  has  its  poetic  passage,  every  window  its  haunting  faoCi 
every  garden  path  its  floating  and  fading  form  of  a  quite  im- 
perishable beauty. 

So  the  young  man  passed  on  unaccompanied  down  the 
elm-shaded  path,  but  the  air  and  the  scene  were  affluent  of 
radiant  phantoms.  Imaginary  ladies  of  a  state  and  dignity 
only  possible  in  the  era  of  periwigs,  advanced  in  all  the 
solemnity  of  mob-caps  to  welcome  the  stranger.  Grave  old 
courtiers,  be-ruffled,  be-wigged,  sworded  and  laced,  trod  in- 
audibly,  with  gracious  bow,  the  spacious  walk,  and  comely 
maidens,  resident  in  mortal  memory  now,  only  as  shrivelled 
and  tawny  duennas,  glanced  modest  looks,  and  wondered 
what  new  charm  had  risen  that  morning  upon  the  some- 
what dull  horizon  of  their  life.  These,  arrayed  in  the  rich* 
ness  of  a  poet's  fancy,  advanced  to  welcome  him.  For  well 
they  knew  whatever  of  peculiar  interest  adorned  their  house 
would  blossom  into  permanent  forma  of  beautv  in  the  light 
of  genius.  They  advanced  to  meet  him  as  the  inhabitants 
of  foreign  and  strange  towns  approach  with  supplication  and 
submission  the  leader  in  whose  eye  flames  victory,  sure  that 
he  would  do  for  them  more  than  they  could  do  for  themselves 

But  when  the  brazen  clang  of  the  huge  knocker  had  ceased 
resounding,  the  great  door  slowly  opened,  and  no  phantom 
serving-man,  but  a  veritable  flesh  and  blood  retainer  of  the 
hostess  of  the  mansion  invited  the  visitor  to  enter.  He  in- 
quired for  Mrs.  Cragic.  In  answer  the  door  of  a  little  parlor 
was  thrown  upon,  and  the  young  man  beheld  a  tall,  erect 
figure,  majestically  crowned  with  a  turban,  beneath  which 
burned  a  pair  of  keen  gray  eves.  A  commanding  gravity  of 
deportment,  harmonious  with  the  gentlewoman's  age,  and  with 
the  ancestral  respectability  of  the  mansion,  assured  profound 
respect;  while,  at  a  glance,  it  was  clear  to  see  that  combination 
of  reduced  dignitv  condescending  to  a  lower  estate,  and  that 
pride  of  essential  superiority  to  circumstances,  which  is  tra- 
ditional among  women  in  the  situation  of  the  turbaned  lady. 
There  was  kindliness  mellowing  the  severity  of  her  reply  to  her 
visitor's  inquiry  if  there  was  a  room  vacant  in  the  house. 

''  I  lodge  students  no  longer,"  she  responded  gravely,  pos- 
sibly not  without  regret,  —  as  she  contemplated  the  applicant,-* 
that  she  had  vowed  so  stem  a  resolution. 
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^'  Bat  I  am  not  a  stadent/'  answered  the  stranger ;  "  I  am  a 
Professor  in  the  University." 

**  A  Professor?  "  said  she  inquiringly,  as  if  her  mind  failed 
to  conceive  a  Professor  without  a  clerical  sobriety  of  apparel^  a 
white  cravat^  or  at  least,  spectacles. 

"  Professor  Longfellow/'  continued  the  guest,  introducing 
himself. 

'*  Ah !  that  is  different/'  said  the  old  lady,  her  features 
slightly  relaxing,  as  if  professoi^  were,  ex-officio,  innocuous^ 
ana  she  need  no  longer  barricade  herself  behind  a  stem 
gravity  of  demeanor.     ''  I  will  show  you  what  there  is/' 

Thereupon  she  preceded  the  Professor  up  the  stairs,  and 
gaining  the  upper  hall,  paused  at  each  door,  opened  it,  per- 
mitted him  to  perceive  its  delightful  fitness  for  his  purpose,-— 
kindled  expectation  to  the  utmost  —  then  quietly  closed  the 
door  again,  observing,  **  You  cannot  have  that.*'  It  was  most 
Barmecide  hospitality.  The  professorial  eyes  glanced  restlessly 
around  the  fine  old-fashioned  points  of  the  mansion,  marked 
the  wooden  carvings,  the  air  of  opulent  respectability  in  the 
past,  which  corresponds  in  New  England  to  the  impression  of 
ancient  nobility  in  old  England,  and  wondered  in  which  of 
ibeah  pleasant  fields  of  suggestive  association  he  was  to  be 
allowed  to  pitch  his  tent.  The  turbaned  hostess  at  length 
opened  the  door  of  the  southeast  corner  room  in  the  second 
story,  and,  while  the  guest  looked  wistfully  in*  and  awaited 
the  customary  "  You  cannot  have  that,'*  he  was  agreeably 
surprised  by  a  variation  of  the  strain  to  the  effecl^that  he 
might  occupy  it.  '^ 

The  room  was  upon  the  front  of  the  house,  and  looked  over 
the  meadows  to  the  river.  It  had  an  atmosphere  of  fascinating 
repose,  in  which  the  young  man  was  at  once  domesticated,  as 
in  an  old  home.  The  elms  of  the  avenue  shaded  his  windows, 
and  as  he  glanced  from  them,  the  summer  lay  asleep  upon  the 
landscape  in  the  windless  day. 

"  This,*'  said  the  old  lady,  with  a  slight  sadness  in  her  voice, 
as  if  speaking  of  times  for  ever  past  and  to  which  she  her- 
self properly  belonged, — "this  was  General  Washington's 
chamber." 

A  light  more  pensive  played  over  the  landscape,  in  the 

Poet's  eyes,  as  he  heard  her  words.    He  knew  that  such  a  pre- 

sence  had  consecrated  the  house,  and  peculiarly  that  room. 

He  felt  that  whoever  fills  the  places  once  occupied  by  the  great 
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and  good^  is  himself  held  to  greatness  and  goodness  by  a  sym- 
pathy and  necessity  sweet  as  mysterious.  Por  ever  after,  his 
imagination  is  a  more  lordly  picture-gallery  than  that  of  ancestral 
halls.  Through  that  gallery  he  wanders,  strong  in  his  humility 
and  resolve,  valiant  as  the  last  scion  of  noble  Norman  races, 
devoting  himself  as  of  old  knights  were  devoted,  by  earnest 
midnight  meditation  and  holy  vows,  to 

"  Act,— act  in  the  living  Present ! 
Heart  within,  and  God  o'erhead !" 

The  stately  hostess  retired,  and  the  next  day  the  new  lodger 
took  possession  of  his  room.  He  lived  entirely  apart  from  the 
old  lady,  although  under  the  same  roof.  Iler  manner  of  life 
was  quiet  and  unobtrusive.  The  silence  of  the  ancient  mansion 
which  to  its  new  resident  was  truly  '*  the  still  air  of  delightful 
studies,^'  was  not  disturbed  by  the  shrill  cackle  of  a  country 
household.  In  the  morning,  after  he  had  settled  himself  to 
the  day's  occupation,  the  scholar  heard  the  faint  and  measured 
tread  of  the  old  lady  as  she  descended  to  breakfast,  her  silken 
gown  rustling  along  the  hall  as  if  the  shadowy  brocade  of  some 
elder  dame  departed,  who  failed  to  discover  in  the  ghostly  still- 
ness of  the  well-known  passage,  that  she  bad  wandered  from 
her  sphere,  Then,^after  due  interval,  if,  upon  his  way  to  the 
day's  collegiate  duties,  the  professor  entered  the  hostess's  little 
parlor  to  offer  her  good  morning  or  make  some  domestic  sug- 
gestion, he  found  her  seated  by  the  open  window,  through 
which  stole  the  sweet  New  England  air,  lifting  the  few  gray 
locks  that  straggled  from  the  turban,  as  tenderly  as  Greek 
winds  played  with  Helen's  carls.  Upon  her  lap  lay  an  open 
volume  of  Yoltaire,  possibly,  for  the  old  lady's  mind  entertained 
whatever  was  vigorous  and  free,  —  and  from  the  brilliant 
wit  of  the  Frenchman,  and  his  icy  precision  of  thought  and 
statement,  she  turned  to  the  warm  day  that  flooded  the 
meadows  with  summer,  and  which  in  tho  high  tree^tops 
above  her  head  sang  in  breezy,  fitful  cadences  of  a  beauty  that 
no  denizen  of  the  summer  shall  ever  see,  and  a  song  sweeter 
than  he  shall  ever  hear.  It  was  because  she  had  heard  and 
felt  this  breath  of  nature  that  the  matron  in  l>er  quaint  old  age 
could  enjoy  the  page  of  the  Frenchman,  even  as  in  her  youth 
she  could  have  admired  the  delicacy  of  his  point^lace  ruffles, 
nor  have  less  enjoyed,  by  reason  of  that  admiration,  the  green 
garden-walk  of  Femey,  in  which  she  might  have  seen  them* 
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Or  at  times,  as  the  scholar  studied,  he  heard  footsteps  upon 
the  walk,  and  the  old  knocker  clanged  the  arrival  oi  guests 
who  passed  into  the  parlor^  and,  as  the  door  opened  and  closed^ 
be  could  hear,  far  away  and  confused,  tlie  sounds  of  stately 
conversation,  until  there  was  a  prolonged  and  louder  noise,  a 
bustle,  the  jar  of  the  heavy  door  closing,  the  dying  echo  of 
footsteps,-^ and  then  the  deep  and  ghostly  silence  again  closed 
around  the  smati  event  as  the  sea  ripples  into  calm  over  a  sink- 
ing stone.  Or  more  dreamily  still,  as  at  twilight  the  Poet  sat 
musing  in  his  darkening  room — hearing  the  '*  footsteps  of 
angels"  sounding,  melodious  and  low,  through  all  the  other 
'*  voices  of  the  Night,"  he  seemed  to  catch  snatches  of  mourn- 
ful music  thrilling  the  deep  silence  with  sorrow,  and,  listening 
more  intently,  he  heard  distinctly  the  harpsichord  in  the  old 
lady's  parlor,  and  knew  that  she  was  sitting,  turbaned  and 
wrinkled,  where  she  had  sat  in  the  glowing  triumph  of  youth, 
and  with  wandering  fingers  was  drawing  in  feeble  and  uncer- 
tain cadence  from  the  keys,  tunes  she  had  once  dashed  from 
them  in  all  the  fulness  of  harmony.  Or  when,  the  summer 
following  the  Poet's  arrival,  the  blight  of  canker-worms  fell 
upon  the  stately  old  trees  before  the  house,  and  struck  them 
mortally,  so  that  they  gradually  wasted  and  withered  away,— 
if  then  the  young  man  entered  her  parlor  and  finding  her  by 
the  open  window,  saw  that  the  worms  were  crawling  over  her 
dress  and  hanging  from  her  white  turban,  and  asked  her  if 
thej  were  not  disagreeable  and  if  she  wo'ild  do  nothing  to  de- 
stroy them,  she  raised  her  eyes  from  another  book  than  Vol- 
taire's and  said  to  him  gravely,  *' Why,  sir,  they  are  our  fellow- 
worms,  and  have  as  good  a  right  to  live  as  we.^*  And  as  the 
Poet  returned  to  his  chamber,  musing  more  than  ever  upon 
the  Saturan  Time  that  so  remorselessly  consumes  his  own 
children,  and  picturing  the  gay  youth  of  the  grave  old  hostess, 
he  could  not  but  pause,  leaning  upon  the  heavy  balusters  of 
the  stairs,  and  remember  the  tradition  of  the  house,  that  once, 
as  an  old  hostess,  like  his  own,  lay  waiting  for  death  in  her 
chamber,  she  sent  for  her  young  guests,  like  himself,  to  come 
and  take  last  leave  of  her,  and  as  he  entered  her  room,  and 
advancing  to  her  bedside,  saw  her  lying  stretched  at  length  and 
clutching  the  clothes  closely  around  her  neck,  so  that  only  her 
sharply  featured  and  shrunken  face  was  visible, — the  fading  eye 
opened  upon  him  for  a  moment  and  he  heard  from  the  withered 
lips  this  stern  whisper  of  farewell, — "  Young  man,  never  marry, 
for  beauty  comes  to  this  V 
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The  lines  of  the  Poet  had  fallen  in  pleasant  places.  With 
the  old  house  and  its  hostess,  and  its  many  known  and  unknown 
associations,  there  was  no  lack  of  material  for  thought  and 
speculation.  A  country-house  in  New  England  which  is  not 
only  old,  but  by  the  character  of  its  structure  and  its  coherent 
history,  suggests  a  life  of  more  interest  and  dignity  than  that 
of  a  simple  countryman  "  whose  only  aim  was  to  increase  his 
store/'  is  interesting  in  the  degree  of  its  rarity.  The  traveller 
upon  the  high  road  before  the  Cragie  House,  even  if  he  knew 
nothing  of  its  story,  would  be  struck  by  its  quaint  dignity  and 
respectability,  and  make  a  legend,  if  he  could  not  find  one 
already  made.  If,  however,  his  lot  had  been  cast  in  Cambridge, 
and  he  had  been  able  to  secure  a  room  in  the  mansion,  he 
would  not  rest  until  he  had  explored  the  traditions  of  its  origin 
and  occupancy,  and  had  given  his  fancy  moulds  in  which  to 
run  its  images.  He  would  have  found  in  the  churchyard  of 
Cambridge  a  freestone  tablet  supported  by  five  pillars,  upon 
which,  with  the  name  Col.  John  Vassal  died  in  1747,  are 
sculptured  the  words — Yas-sol,  and  the  emblems,  a  goblet  and 
sun.  Whether  this  device  was  a  proud  assertion  of  the  fact, 
that  the  fortunes  of  the  family  should  be  always  as 

"  A  beaker  full  of  the  warm  South," 

happily  no  historian  records ;  for  the  beaker  has  long  since  beea 
drained  to  the  dregs,  and  of  the  stately  family  nothing  survived 
in  the  early  part  of  the  Poet's  residence  in  the  house,  but  a^ 
old  black  man  who  had  been  born,  a  slave,  in  the  mansiou 
during  the  last  days  of  the  Vassals,  and  who  occasionally  re* 
turned  to  visit  his  earliest  haunts  like  an  Indian  the  hunting 
grounds  of  his  extinct  tribe. 

This  Col.  John  Vassal  is  supposed  to  have  built  the  house 
towards  the  close  of  the  first  half  of  the  last  century.  Upon  an 
iron  in  the  back  of  one  of  the  chimneys,  there  is  the  date, 
1759 — which  probably  commemorates  no  more  than  the  fact 
of  its  own  insertion  at  that  period,  inasmuch  as  the  builder  of 
the  house  would  hardly  commit  the  authentic  witness  of  its 
erection  to  the  mercies  of  smoke  and  soot.  History  capitulates 
before  the  exact  date  of  the  building  of  the  Cragie  House,  as 
completely  as  before  that  of  the  foundation  of  Thebes.  But  the 
house  was  evidently  generously  built,  and  Col.  John  Vassal 
having  lived  there  in  generous  style,  died,  and  lies  under  the 
free-stone  tablet.     His  son  John  fell  upon  revolutionary  times. 
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and  was  a  royalist.  The  observer  of  the  house  will  not  be  sur- 
prised at  the  fact.  That  the  occupant  of  such  a  mansion  should, 
in  colonial  troubles,  side  with  the  government  was  as  natural 
as  the  fealty  of  a  Douglas  or  a  Howard  to  the  king. 

The  house,  however^  passed  from  his  hands,  and  was  pur- 
chased by  the  provincial  government  at  thebeginning  of  serious 
work  with  the  mother  country.  After  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill,  it  was  allotted  to  General  Washington  as  his  head  quarter?. 
It  was  entirely  unfurnished,  but  the  charity  of  neighbours  filled 
it  with  necessary  furniture.  The  south-eastern  room  upon  the 
lower  floor,  at  the  right  of  the  front  door,  and  now  occupied  as 
a  study  by  Mr.  Longfellow,  was  devoted  to  the  same  purpose 
by  Washington.  The  room  over  it,  as  Madame  Oragie  has 
already  informed  us,  was  his  chamber.  The  room  upon  the 
lower  floor,  in  the  rear  of  the  study,  which  was  afterwards  en- 
larged and  is  now  the  Poet's  library,  was  occupied  by  the  aids- 
de-camps  of  the  commander-in-chief.  And  the  southwest  room, 
upon  the  lower  floor,  was  Mrs.  Washington's  drawing  room. 
The  rich  old  wood  carving  in  this  apartment  is  still  remarkable, 
still  certifies  the  frequent  presence  of  fine  society.  For, 
although  during  the  year  in  which  Washington  occupied  the 
mansion,  there  could  have  been  as  little  desire  as  means  for 
gay  festivity  ;  yet  Washington  and  his  leading  associates  were 
all  gentlemen — men  who  would  have  graced  the  elegance  of  a 
court  with  the  same  dignity  that  made  the  plainness  of  a  republic 
admirable.  Many  of  Washington's  published  letters,  are 
dated  horn  this  house.  And  could  the  walls  whisper,  we  should 
hear  more  and  better  things  of  him,  than  could  ever  be  re- 
corded. In  his  chamber  are  still  the  gay-painted  tiles  peculiar 
to  fine  houses  of  the  period  ;  and  upon  their  quaint  and  grotes- 
que images  the  glancing  eyes  of  the  Poet's  children  now  won- 
deringly  linger,  where  the  sad  and  doubtful  ones  of  Washington 
must  have  often  fallen  as  he  meditated  the  darkness  of  the  future. 

Many  of  these  peculiarities  and  memories  of  the  mansion 
appear  in  the  Poet  s  verses.  In  the  opening  of  the  poem  *'  To 
a  Child,"  whence  many  a  motto  is  taken^the  tiles  are  painted  anew. 

"  The  lady  with  the  gay  macaw. 
The  dancing  girl,  the  grave  Bashaw 

With  bearded  lip  and  chin ; 
And,  leaning  idly  o*er  bis  gate, 
Beneath  the  imperial  fan  of  state, 

The  Chinese  mandarin." 

The  next  figure  that  distinctly  appears  in  the  old  house  is 
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that  of  Thomas  Tracy,  a  personage  of  whom  the  household 
traditions  are  extremely  fond.  He  was  a  rich  man,  in  the 
fabulous  style  of  the  East ;  such  a  nabob  as  Oriental  imagi- 
nations can  everyNvhere  easily  conjure,  while  practical  experience 
wonders  that  they  are  so  rare.  He  carried  himself  with  a  rare 
lavishness.  Servants  drank  costly  wines  from  carved  pitchers 
in  the  incredible  days  of  Thomas  Tracy ;  and  in  his  stately  man- 
sion, a  hundred  guests  sat  down  to  banquets,  and  pledged  their 
Host  in  draughts  whose  remembrance  keep  his  name  sweet,  as 
royal  bodies  were  preserved  in  wine  and  spices.  In  the  early 
days  of  national  disorder,  he  sent  out  privateers  to  scour  the 
seas  and  bleed  Spanish  galleons  of  their  sunniest  juices,  and 
reap  golden  harvests  of  fruits  and  spices,  of  silks  and  sarins, 
from  East  and  West  Indian  ships,  that  the  bountiful  table  of 
Vassal  House  might  not  fail,  nor  the  carousing  days  of  Thomas 
Tracy  become  credible.  But  these  "  spacious  times^'  of  the 
large-hearted  and  large-handed  gentleman  suddenly  ended*. 
The  wealthy  man  failed ;  no  more  hundred  guests  appeared  at 
banquets;  no  more  privateers  sailed  into  Boston  Bay,  recking 
with  riches  from  every  zone ;  Spain,  the  Brazils,  the  indies^  no 
more  rolled  their  golden  sands  into  the  pockets  of  Thomas 
Tracy;  servants,  costly  wines,  carved  pictures,  all  began  to 
glimmer  and  go,  and  finally  Thomas  Tracy  and  his  incredible 
days  vanished  as  entirely  as  the  gorgeous  pavilions  with  which 
the  sun  in  setting  piles  the  summer  west. 

After  this  illuminated  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  house, 
Captain  Joseph  Lee,  a  brother  of  Madame  Tracy,  appears  in 
the  annals,  but  does  not  seem  to  have  illustrated  them  by  any 
special  gifts  or  graces.  Tradition  remains  silent,  pining  for 
Thomas  Tracy,  until  it  lifts  its  head  upon  the  entry  into  the  house 
of  Andrew  Cragie,  Apothecary-General  to  the  Northern  pro- 
vincial army,  wiio  amassed  a  fortune  in  that  oi&ce,  which,  like 
his  great  predecessor,  he  presently  lost ;  but  not  until  he  had 
built  a  bridge  over  the  Charles  river,  conuectiiig  Cambridge 
with  Boston,  which  is  still  known  b;  his  name.  Andrew  Cragie 
did  much  for  the  house,  even  enlarging  it  to  its  present  form ; 
but  tradition  is  hard  upon  him.  It  declares  that  he  was  a 
huge  man,  heavy  and  dull;  and  evidently  looks  upon  his 
career  as  the  high  lyric  of  Thomas  Tracy's,  muddled  into  tough 
prose.  In  the  best  and  most  prosperous  days  of  Andrew 
Cragie,  the  estate  comprised  two-hundred  acres.  Upon  the 
site  of  the  present  observatory,  not  far  from  the  mansioni  stood 
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a  summer-house,  but  whether  of  aay  rare  architectural  device, 
whether,  in  fact,  any  orphic  genius  of  those  days  said  a 
summer-house,  which,  like  that  of  Mr.  Emerson's,  only 
*^  lacked  scientific  arrangenent^'  to  be  quite  perfect,  does  not 
appear.  Like  the  apothecary  to  the  American  army,  the  sum- 
mer-house is  gone,  as  likewise  an  aqueduct,  that  brouf^ht  water 
a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Tradition,  so  enamored  of  Tracy,  is 
generous  enough  to  mention  a  dinner-party  given  by  Andrew 
Cragie  every  Saturday,  and  on  one  occasion  points  out  peruked 
and  powdered  Talleyrand^  among  the  guests.  This  betrays  the 
presence  in  the  house  of  the  best  society  then  to  be  had.  But 
'  the  prosperous  Cragie  could  not  avoid  the  fate  of  his  opulent 
predecessor^  who  also  gave  banquets.  Things  rushed  on  too 
rapidly  for  him.  The  bridge,  aqueduct  and  summer-liouse, 
two  hundred  acres  and  an  enlarged  house,  were  too  much  for 
the  fortune  acquired  in  dealing  medicaments  to  the  American 
army.  The  ''  spacious  times''  of  Andrew  Cragie  also  came  to 
an  end.  A  visitor  walked  with  him  through  his  large  and 
handsome  rooms,  and  struck  with  admiration,  exclaimed, 

"  Mr.  Cragie,.^  should  think  you  could  lose  yourself  in  all 
this  spaciousness.'' 

"  Mr.——"  (tradition  has  forgotten  the  name)  said  the 
hospitable  and  ruined  host,  **  I  have  lost  myself  it  it," — and  we 
do  not  find  him  again. 

After  his  disappearance  Mrs.  Cragie,  bravely  swallowing  the 
risings  of  pride,  and  still  revealing  in  her  character  and  de- 
meanor the  worthy  mistress  of  a  noble  mansion,  let  rooms. 
Edward  Everett  resided  here  just  after  his  marriage,  and  while 
still  Professor  in  the  college  of  which  he  was  afterwards  President. 
Williard  Phillips,  Jared  Sparks,  now  the  head  of  the  Univer- 
sity, and  Joseph  £.  Worcester,  the  Lexicographer,  have  all 
resided  here,  sometimes  sharinj^  the  house  with  Mrs.  Cragie, 
and,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Worcester,  occupying  it  jointly  with 
Mr.  Longfellow  when  the  grave  old  lady  removed  her  stately 
turban  for  the  last  time. 

The  Cragie  House  is  now  the  Poet's,  and  has  again  acquired 
a  distinctive  interest  in  history.  It  was  in  Portland,  Maine, 
in  the  year  1807,  and  in  an  old  square  wooden  house  upon  the 
edge  of  the  sea,  that  Longfellow  was  born.  The  old  house 
stood  upon  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  separated  only  by  a  street 
from  the  water.  In  the  lower  story  there  is  now  a  shop, — a 
bookseller's,  doubtless, — muses  imagination, — so  that  the  same 
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house  which  gave  a  singer  to  the  world  may  offer  to  the  world 
his  songs  to  justify  its  pride  in  him.  He  graduated  at  Bruns- 
wick with  Hawthorne,  whom  then  the  Poet  knew  only  as  a  shy 
youth  in  a  bright-buttoned  coat,  flitting  across  the  college 
grounds.  During  his  college  days  he  wooed  the  muses,  as  all 
students  woo ;  and  in  the  United  States  Literary  Gazette,  then 
published  in  Boston,  the  world  learned  how  his  suit  prospered. 
In  1826  Longfellow  first  visited  Europe.  He  loitered  through 
France,  Spain,  Italy,  Germany,  Holland,  and  England,  and  re- 
turned to  America  in  1 829.  Appointed  professor  in  his  alma 
mater,  he  devoted  himself  to  tne  scholar's  life,  poring  long 
and  earnestly  over  the  literature  of  lands  which  he  knew  so 
well  and  truly  that  their  literature  lived  for  him  and  was  not  a 
hard  hieroglyph  only.  During  these  quiet  professional  years  he 
contributed  articles  to  the  North  American  Eeview — a  pro- 
ceeding not  unprecedented  among  New  England  scholars,  and 
in  which  Emerson,  the  Everetts,  and  all  the  more  illustrious  of 
the  literary  men  of  the  north,  have  been  participants.  The 
forms  of  foreign  travel  gradually  grouped  themselves  in  hia 
mind.  Vivid  pictures  of  European  experience,  such  as  illumi- 
nate the  memory  of  every  young  and  romantic  traveller,  con- 
stantly flashed  along  his  way,  and  he  began  to  retrace  them  iu 
words,  that  others  might  know,  according  to  the  German  pro- 
verb, that  '^  behind  the  mountains  there  are  men  also.'' 

In  this  way  commenced  the  publication  of  "  Outre  Mer,  or 
Sketches  from  Beyond  Sea,'*  a  work  of  foreign  reminiscences, 
tales  and  reveries  of  the  life  peculiar  to  Europe.  It  was  pub- 
lished, originally,  in  numbers,  by  Samuel  Colman,  a  townsman 
of  the  author's.  Like  the  Sketcli  Book,  it  was  issued  whenever 
a  number  was  prepared,  but  unhke  the  author  of  the  Sketch 
Book,  the  Professor  could  not  write  as  his  motto,  *'  1  have  no 
wife  nor  children,  good  or  bad,  to  provide  for ;''  for  in  the 
midst  of  the  quiet  professorial  days,  still  a  very  young  man,  the 
Poet  was  married, — a  fleeting  joy  ending  by  the  death  of  his 
wife  in  Botterdam  in  1835.  In  Brunswick,  also,  and  at  this 
time,  he  made  the  translation  of  the  ode  upon  ''  Coplas  de 
Manrique,"  by  his  son  Don  Jose  Manrique,  a  rich,  mournfully- 
rolling  Spanish  poem.  The  earlier  verses  of  the  young  man 
had  made  their  mark.  In  school  reading-books,  and  in 
volumes  of  elegant  extracts,  and  preserved  iu  many  a  daintily 
ribboned  manuscript,  the  "  April  Day,''  "  Woods  iu  Winter,'* 
^'Hymn  of  the  Moravian  I^'uns  at  Bethlehem,''  "Burial  of  the 
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Minnisink/'  and  others,  were  readily  found.  As  yet  the  Poet 
was  guiltless  of  a  volume^  but  his  name  was  known^  and  upon 
the  credit  of  a  few  fugitive  pieces  he  was  mentioned  first  after 
the  monopolizing  masters  of  American  verse. 

In  the  year  1835  he  received  the  appointment  of  Professor 
in  Harvard  College^  Cambridge^  which  he  accepted,  but 
sailed  for  £urope  again  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Upon  leav- 
ing he  committed  the  publication  of  Oatre  Mer^to  the  Harpers 
in  New  York,  who  issued  the  entire  work  in  two  volumes.  The 
second  European  visit  was  confined  to  the  North  of  Europe, 
Denmark^  England,  Sweden,  Germany^  a  long  pause  in  Hol- 
land, and  Paris.  In  the  autumn  of  1886  he  returned,  and  in 
December  of  the  same  year  removed  to  Cambridge  to  reside. 
Here,  again,  the  North  American  Seview  figures  a  little  in  the 
literary  life  of  the  Poet.  He  wrote  several  articles  for  it  during 
the  leisure  of  his  engagements  as  Professor  of  Modem  Liter- 
ature, and,  at  length,  as  we  have  seen,  one  calm  afternoon  in 
the  summer  of  1837,  Longfellow  first  took  lodgings  in  the 
Cragie  House,  with  which  the  maturity  and  extent  of  his  re- 
putation was  to  be  so  closely  associated. 

Some  wan  ^host  of  Thomas  Tracy,  lordly  with  lace  and 
gracious  in  perfumed  pomp,  surely  the  Poet  saw  advancing 
holding  in  his  hand  some  one  of  those  antique  carved  pitch- 
ers brimmed  with  that  costly  wine,  and  exhorting  him  to  drain 
potent  draughts,  that  not  by  him  should  the  fame  of  the 
incredible  days  be  tarnished,  but  that,  as  when  a  hundred  guests 
sat  at  the  banquet,  and  a  score  of  full-freighted  ships  arrived 
for  Thomas  Tracy,  the  traveller  should  say, 

**  A  purple  light  shines  over  all, 
It  beams  from  the  Luck  of  Edenhall." 

The  vow  was  pledged,  and  now  under  the  few  elms  that  remain 
of  those  which  the  fellow-wornis  of  Mrs.  Cragie  blighted,  the 
ghost  of  Thomas  Tracy  walks  appeased. 

In  his  still  southeastern  upper  chamber, in  which  Washington 
had  also  slept,  the  Poet  wrote  "Hyperion^'  in  the  years  1838-9. 
It  is  truly  a  romance,  a  beaker  of  the  wine  of  youth,  and  was 
instantly  received  as  such  by  the  public.  That  public  was,  and 
must  always  be,  of  the  young.  No  book  had  appeared  which 
so  admirably  expressed  the  romantic  experience  of  every  poetic 
young  mind  in  Europe,  and  an  experience  which  will  be  con- 
stantly renewed.  Probably  no  American  book  had  ever  so 
passionate  a  popularity  as  *'  Hyperion."   '  It  was  published  in 
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the  sammer  of  18S9  by  Colman,  who  had  then  removed  to 
New- York,  but  at  the  time  of  publication  he  failed^  and  it  was 
undertakeu  bj  John  Owen^  the  University  publisher  in 
Cambridge.  It  is  a  singular  tribute  to  the  integrity  of  the 
work,  and  a  marked  illustration  of  the  peculiarity  of  American 
developement^  that  Horace  Greeley,  famous  as  a  poliiioai 
journalist,  and  intimately  associated  with  every  kind  of  positive 
and  practical  movement,  was  among  the  very  earliest  of  the 
warmest  lowers  of  '*  Hyperion/'  It  shows  the  national 
eclecticism  of  sentiment  and  sense,  which  is  constantly  betray- 
ing  itself  in  a  thousand  other  ways 

Here,  too,  in  the  southeast  chamber,  were  written  the 
'' Yoices  of  the  Night,''  published  in  1840.  Some  of  the  more 
noted,  such  as  the  *'  Psalm  of  Life,*'  had  already  appeared  in 
the  Knickerbocker  Magazine.  Strangely  enough  as  a  hd  in 
American  literary  history,  the  fame  of  the  romance  was  even 
surpassed,  and  one  of  the  most  popular  books  of  the  day  was 
Longfellow's  Poems.  They  were  read  every  where  by  every 
one,  and  were  republished  and  have  continued  to  be  republished 
in  England  and  in  various  other  countries.  The  secret  of  his 
popularity  as  a  poet  is  probably  that  of  all  similar  popularity, 
namely,  the  fact  that  his  poetry  expresses  a  universal  sentiment 
in  the  simplest  and  most  melodious  manner.  Each  of  his  most 
noted  poems  is  the  song  of  a  feeling  common  to  every  mind  in 
moods  into  which  every  mind  is  liable  to  fall.  Thus  *'  A  Psalm 
of  Life,"  '« Footsteps  of  Angels,"  «'  To  the  River  Charles," 
*'  Excelsior,'*  ^'  The  Bridge,"  A  Gleam  of  Sunshine,"  "  The 
Day  is  done,"  «'  The  Old  Clock  on  the  Stairs,"  ''  The  Arrow 
and  the  Song,"  "  The  Fire  of  Driftw  ood,"  ''  Twilight,"  '*  The 
Open  Window,"  are  all  most  adequate  and  inexpressibly  delicate 
renderings  of  quite  universal  emotions.  There  is  a  humanity 
in  them  which  is  irresistible  in  the  fit  measures  to  which  they 
are  wedded.  If  some  elegiac  poets  have  strung  rosaries  of  tears, 
there  is  a  weakness  of  woe  in  their  verses  which  repels ;  but  the 
quiet,  pensive  thoi^ht, — tlie  twilight  of  the  mind, in  which  the 
little  facts  of  life  are  saddened  in  view  of  their  relation  to  the 
eternal  laws,  time  and  change, — this  is  the  meditation  and 
mourning  of  every  manly  heart ;  and  this  is  the  alluring  and 
permanent  charm  of  Longfellow's  poetry. 

In  1842  the  Ballads  and  other  Poems  were  published,  and  in 
the  same  year  the  Poet  sailed  again  for  Europe.  He  passed 
the  summer  upon  the  Rhine,  residing  some  time  at  B€f)part, 
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where  be  saw  much  of  the  ardent  yonng  German  poet 
Freiligraih.  He  retnrned  after  a  few  months^  composing  the 
poems  on  slavery  during  the  homeward  passage.  Upon  landings 
he  foDud  the  world  drunken  with  the  grace  of  Fannj  Ellsler, 
and  learned^  from  high  authority^  that  her  saltations  were  more 
than  poetry^  whereupon  he  wrote  the  fragrant  '^  Spanish 
Student/'  which  smells  of  the  utmost  8onth>  and  was  a  strange 
blossoming  for  the  garden  of  Thomas  Tracy. 

In  1843  Longfellow  bought  the  house.  The  two  hundred 
acres  of  Andrew  Oagie  had  shrunken  to  eight.  But  the 
meadow-land  in  front  sloping  to  the  river  was  secured  by  the 
Poet,  who  thereby  secured  also  the  wide  and  winning  prospect, 
t^ie  broad  green  reaches,  and  the  gentle  Milton  hills.  And  if, 
sitting  in  the  most  micbinmmer  moment  of  his  life,  he  yielded 
to  the  persuasions  of  the  siren  landscape  before  him  and  the 
vague  voices  of  the  ancestral  house,  and  dreamed  of  a  fate 
fairer  than  any  Vassal,  or  Tracy,  or  Gragie  knew,  even  when 
they  mused  upon  the  destiny  of  the  proudest  son  of  their 
house, — was  it  a  dream  too  dear,  a  poem  impossible  ? 

In  1846  the  **  Belfry  of  Bruges''  collection  was  published, 
in  1847  the  ''  Evangeline,"  in  1850  "  Seaside  and  Fireside,'' 
and  in  1851  the  best  of  his  works,  up  to  the  present 
time. — **  The  Golden  Legend.''  In  this  poem  he  has  obeyed 
the  highest  humanity  of  the  poet's  calling,  by  revealing,-— 
which  alone  the  poet  can, — not  coldly,  but  in  the  glowing  and 
affluent  teality  of  life,  this  truth,  that  the  same  human  heart 
has  throbbed  in  all  ages  and  under  all  circumstances,  and  that 
the  devotion  of  Love  is  for  ever  and  from  the  beginning,  the 
true  salvation  of  man.  To  this  great  and  fundamental  value  of 
the  poem  is  added  all  the  dramatic  precision  of  the  most 
accomplished  artist.  The  art  is  so  subtly  concealed  that  it  is 
not  suspected.  The  rapid  reader  exclaims,  ''  Why  I  there  is 
no  modem  blood  in  this;  it  might  have  be«n  exhumed  in  a 
cloister."  Yes,  and  there  is  the  triumph  of  art.  So  entirely 
are  the  intervening  years  annihilated  that  their  existence  is  not 
suspected*  Taking  us  by  the  hand,  as  Virgil  Dante,  the  Poet 
introduces  us  directly  to  the  time  he  chooses,  and  we  are  at 
once  flushed  and  warmed  by  the  same  glorious  and  eternal 
heart  which  is  also  the  light  of  our  day.  This  is  the  stroke 
which  makes  all  times  and  nations  kin,  and  which,  in  any 
individual  instance,  certifies  the  poetic  power.^ 

The  library  of  the  Poet  is  the  long  northeastern  room  upon 
the  lower  floor.    It  opens  upon  the  garden,  which  retains  still 
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the  quaint  devices  of  an  antique  design  harmonious  with  the 
house.  The  room  is  surrounded  with  handsome  book-eases, 
and  one  stands  also  between  two  Corinthian  columns  at  one  end, 
which  impart  dignity  and  richness  to  the  apartment.  A  little 
table  by  the  northern  window,  looking  upon  the  garden,  is  the 
usual  seat  of  the  Poet.  A  bust  or  two,  the  rich  carvings  of  the 
cases,  the  spaciousness  of  the  room,  a  leopard*skin  lying  upon 
the  floor,  and  a  few  shelves  of  strictly  literary  curiosities,  reveal 
not  only  the  haunt  of  the  elegant  schokr  and  poet,  but  the 
favourite  resort  of  the  family  circle.  But  the  northern  gloom 
of  a  New  England  winter  is  intolerant  of  this  serene  delight, 
this  beautiful  domesticity,  and  urges  the  inmates  to  the  smaller, 
room  in  front  of  the  house  communicating  with  the  library, 
and  the  study  of  General  Washingtcm.  This  is  still  dis- 
tinctively "  the^  study,"  as  the  rear  room  is  "  the  library." 
Books  are  here,  and  all  the  graceful  detail  of  an  elegant 
household,  and  upon  the  walls  hang  crayon  portraits  of 
Emerson,  Sumner,  and  Hawthorne 

Emerging  into  the  hall,  the  eyes  of  the  visitor  fall  upon 
the  massive  old  staircase  with  the  clock  upon  the  landing. 
Directly  he  hears  a  singing  in  his  mind : 

«*  Somewhat  hack  from  the  village  street. 
Stands  the  old-fashioned  country-seat. 
Across  its  antique  portico 
Tall  poplar-trees  their  shadows  throw. 
And  from  its  station  in  the  ball 
An  ancient  timepiece  says  to  a]], 

*  For  ever— never  I 

Never— for  ever  I ' " 

But  he  does  not  see  the  particular  clock  of  the  poem,  which 
stood  upon  another  staircase  in  another  quaint  old  man- 
sion,— although  the  verse  truly  belongs  to  all  old  clocks  in  all 
old  country-seats,  just  as  the  '^  Village  Blacksmith^'  and  his 
smithy  are  not  ^alone  the  stalwart  man  and  dingy  shop  under 
the  '*  spreading  chestnut-tree''  which  the  Professor  daily  passes 
upon  his  way  to  his  college  duties,  but  belong  wherever  a 
smithy  stands.  Through  the  meadows  in  front  flows  the  placid 
Charles. 

**  River  1  that  in  silence  windest 

Thro'  the  meadows,  bright  and  free. 
Till  at  length  thy  rest  thou  findest 
In  the  bosom  of  the  sea  1  *' 

So  calmly,  likewise,  flows  the  Poet's  life.    No  longer  in  his 
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reveries  can  mingle  more  than  the  sweet  melancholy  of  the  old 
house's  associations^  No  tradition  records  a  ghost  in  those 
ghostly  chambers.  As  if  all  sign  of  them  should  pass  away, 
not  only  Mrs,  Cragie's  fellow-worms  destroyed  the  elms  in  front, 
bat  a  noble  linden-tree  in  the  garden,  faded  as  she  failed,  and 
languished  into  decay  after  her  death.  But  the  pensive 
grandeur  of  an  old  mansion  sheds  a  softer  than  the  ''  purple 
light"  of  the  luck  of  Edenhall  upon  the  Poet's  fancies  and  his 
page.  He  who  has  written  the  Golden  Legend  knows,  best  of 
ally  the  reality  and  significance  of  that  life  in  the  old  Craige 
House,  whose  dates,  except  for  this  slight  sketch,  had  almost 
dropped  from  history.  And  while  the  exquisite  music  of  this 
poem  of  our  author*8  lingers  in  the  heart  of  the  reader,  as  he 
turns  from  this  page,  will  he  not  seem  to  be  sitting,  on  one 
of  the  dreamy  summer  afternoons,  in  the  old  chamber  where  so 
often  the  young  Poet  sat  lost  in  the  luxury  of  reverie,  and  hear- 
ing with  intoxicating  sadness  the  ghosts  of  tunes  long  since  for- 
gotten, which  the  turbaned  and  trembling  widow  of  Andrew 
Cragie  vaguely  played  upon  the  harpsichord : 

'^  The  old  house  by  the  Lindens 

Stood  silent  in  the  shade. 
And  on  the  gravelled  pathway 

The  light  and  shadow  played. 

"  I  saw  the  nursery  window 

Wide  open  to  the  air ; 
But  the  faces  of  the  children. 

They  were  no  longer  there. 

**  The  large  Newfoundland  house-dog 

Was  standinff  by  the  door ; 
He  looked  for  his  little  playmates 

Who  would  return  no  more. 

"  They  walked  not  under  the  Lindens, 

They  played  not  in  the  hall  ; 
But  shadow,  and  silence,  and  sadness. 

Were  hanging  over  all. 

*'  The  birds  sang  in  the  branches. 

With  sweet,  taroiliar  tone ; 
But  the  voices  of  the  children 

Will  be  heard  in  dreams  alone  1 

"  And  the  boy  that  walked  beside  me, 

He  could  |iot  understand 
Why  closer  in  mine,  ah  I  closer, 

I  pressed  his  warm,  soft  hand." 
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Low  lispings  of  the  sammer  rain, 
Dropping  on  the  ripened  grain, 
As  once  upon  the  flower. 

Visions  of  childhood !  staj,  0  stay  1 

Ye  were  so  sweet  and  wild  I 
And  distant  voices  seemed  to  say, 
*<  It  cannot  be !    They  pass  away  1 
Other  themes  demand  thy  lay ; 
Thou  art  no  more  a  child  I 

'<  The  land  of  Song  within  thee  lies, 

Watered  by  living  springs  ; 
The  lids  of  Fancy's  sleepless  eyes 
Are  gates  unto  that  Paradise, 
Holy  thoughts,  like  stars,  arise, 
Its  donds  are  angels'  wings* 

<'  Learn,  that  henceforth  thy  song  shall  be, 

Not  mountains  capped  with  snow, 
Nor  forests  sounding  like  the  sea, 
Nor  rivers  flowing  ceaselessly. 
Where  the  woodlands  bend  to  see 
The  bending  heavens  below. 

"  There  is  a  forest,  where  the  din 

Of  iron  branches  sounds ! 
A  mighty  river  roars  between. 
And  whosoever  looks  therein 
Sees  the  heavens  all  black  with  sin, — 

Sees  not  its  depths,  nor  bounds. 

"  Athwart  the  swinging  branches  cast. 
Soft  rays  of  sunshine  pour ; 

Then  comes  the  fearful  wintry  blast ; 

Our  hopes,  like  withered  leaves,  fall  fast ; 

Pallid  lips  say,  '  It  is  passed  ! 
We  can  return  no  more !' 

<*  Look,  then,  into  thine  heart,  and  write ! 

Yes,  Into  Life's  deep  stream  I 
All  forms  of  sorrow  and  delight. 
All  solemn  Voices  of  the  Night, 
That  can  soothe  thee,  or  affright,— 

Be  these  henceforth  thy  theme." 


Aet,  VL— another  MARY. 

Marie  T^Srhe  de  Lamourom :  Foundress  of  the  House  of  La 
Mis^ricorde,  at  Bourdeaux.  A  Biography ,  abridged  from 
the  French  By  the  Author  of  «  The  Heir  of  Redclyffe." 
London  :  John  W.Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand.  J 858. 

Deeds  of  heroism  or  self-devotion  in  what  phase  soever  they 
present  themselves  to  the  human  mind  are  possessed  of  a  charm 
so  potent  in  their  efficacy,  so  ennobling  in  their  tendency  that 
the  soul  becomes  elevated  and  the  heart  purified  by  the  mere 
recital  of  such  records.  The  physical  courage  displayed  by 
the  soldier  on  the  battle  field,  or  the  chivalric  feats  so  fre- 
quently performed  in  civil  as  well  as  military  life,  noble  as  they 
undoubtedly  are,  fade  into  sheer  nothingness  when  contrastea 
with  that  high  and  holy  courage  which  inspires  a  pure  and 
saintly  woman,  refined  in  mind  and  elevated  in  position,  to 
trample  under  foot  all  the  conventionalities  of  her  station,  and 
devote  a  life  to  the  moral  regeneration  of  her  sex.  The  sainted 
sister  wliose  name  heads  our  paper  was  a  true  type  of  that 
Christian  heroism  by  which  nature  is  superseded  by  grace,  the 
bitter  made  sweet,  and  the  outcast  soothed  into  the  fold  of  re- 
pentance; the  undying  zeal  of  this  one  gentle  woman,  has 
been  more  prolific  of  good  than  all  the  vaunted  prowess  of 
ancient  or  modern  heroes,  many  of  whom  worked  for  evil 
whilst  she  laboured  for  love. 

The  translation  before  us  is  in  itself  the  very  highest  tribute 
that  can  be  offered  to  the  foundress  of  an  institution  which  has 
tended  more  to  the  advance  of  virtue  than  almost  any  other 
in  existence,  being  the  work  of  one  who  avowedly  differs  in 
religious  belief  from  the  Holy  woman  whose  life  and  virtues 
are  recorded;  and  whilst  making  allowance  for  some  slighf 
scepticism  on  irrelevant  matters,  we  are  free  to  admit  that  it 
has  been  done  in  a  truly  liberal  and  tolerant  spirit.  After 
these  few  prefatory  remarks  we  shall  endeavour  to  give  a  short 
resume  of  the  subject  of  the  memoir. 

Marib  Thebesb  dk  Lamourous,  Foundress  of  the  housb 
lov  La  Misericorde,  at  Bourdeaux,  was  born  at  Bar^sac  on 
the  1st  of  November  1764 ;  her  father  was  an  untitled  noble 
possessing  a  moderate  property,  he  was  a  good  amiable  man, 
out  nothmg  more,  her  mother  was  remarkable  for  great  piety 
and  good  sense.  Marie  Th^r^se  was  the  eldest  of  four  children, 
66 
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three  girls  and  one  boy^  and  there  is  litUe  to  be  recorded  of 
lier  childhood  savp  her  extreme  delicacy,  which  made  her  pa« 
rents  at  one  period  dread  she  would  be  deformed  ;  this  how* 
ever  was  not  the  fact :  though  not  by  any  means  pretty,  her 
expression  was  so  sweet  and  her  eye  so  soft  and  gentle,  that  it 
gave  her  a  peculiar  attractiveness  which  aided  materially  in 
after  life  to  win  the  hearts  of  the  most  froward. 

Beside  the  advantages  possessed  by  the  children  of  having  a 
good  mother^  their  nurse  was  equally  remarkable  for  her  piety, 
aud  assisted  materially  both  by  precept  and  example  to  their 
mental  culture.  We  must  not  omit  one  peculiar  trait  in  her 
mode  of  training.  She  was  a  communicant  on  all  great  Festi- 
vals^ and  the  day  before  she  uniformly  checked  any  eboIL'tion 
of  temper  or  unruliness  in  her  young  charges  by  saying,  *'  My 
dears^  you  must  not  vex  your  nurse,  it  will  be  her  good  day 
to-morrow  T' — and  thus  she  in  a  great  measure*  imparted  the 
holy  peace  and  reverence  of  her  own  mind  to  her  nursery.  On 
the  great  day  she  dressed  with  peculiar  care  and  neatness,  and 
the  children  accompanied  her  to  mass^  where  they  became  im* 

Eressed  with  the  strongest  devotional  feeling,  and  on  returning 
ome,  considered  themselves  bound  during  that  entire  day  to 
be  particularly  good,  in  order  not  to  disturb  their  nurse  whom 
they  dearly  loved ;  thus  were  their  hearts  early  trained,  not  only 
to  love  virtue  for  its  own  intrinsic  worth,  but  even  to  respect 
in  others  the  possession  of  it. 

The  little  Marie  Thdr^se  began  early  to  practise  forbearance 
and  mortification,  and  for  this  purpose  imposed  various  pen- 
ances on  herself  which  she  performed  with  a  cheerful  and  happy 
spirit,  such  as  denying  herself  at  meals  some  favorite  dish  and 
other  little  acts  of  self-restraint.  She  made  a  sort  of  compact 
before  a  crucifix  every  day  of  bearing  "  Three  crosses  without 
crying ;''  if  a  fourth  came,  however,  she  was  at  liberty  to  in- 
dulge her  tears ;  this  was  sowing  the  good  seed  in  right  earnest, 
and  a  rich  and  plenteous  harvest  of  golden  and  glorious  fruit 
it  produced  in  her  after  life  of  patient  self  abnegation. 

To  her  good  mother  was  she  indebted  for  that  sweet  and 
tender  charity  which  marked  her  whole  career ;  their  household 
was  a  truly  patriarchal  one,  and  the  noble  hearted  Madame  de 
Lamourous  sat  hke  the  ladies  of  old  with  her  little  daughters 
around  her,  sending  them  on  missions  of  charity  and  kindness^ 
carrying  dainties  to  some  poor  dependent  who  was  ill,  or  it 
might  be  to  soothe  a  fretful  infant  if  the  mother  were  baaj 
performing  some  domestic  duty. 
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At  eleven  years  old  she  was  admitted  to  her  first  commanioDi 
and  on  Ascension  day  received  with  much  fear  and  trembling, 
jel  with  great  eagerness  and  love,  the  Holy  Gomra anion.  The 
Sunday  festival  crowned  the  bliss  of  the  week,  and  in  her  old 
age  she  would  revert  to  those  innocent  and  happy  days  when 
dancing  formed  one  ot  the  greatest  pleasures  of  her  life. 

**  We  were  very  fond  of  dancing/'  she  would  say  when  in  after 
years  recalling  those  halcyon  days  of  youth,  "  and  to  supply 
the  place  ot  a  gentleman  one  of  as  would  wear  a  bow  of  rose 
colored  ribbon  in  her  hair.  Often  in  the  midst  of  our  sports 
we  would  recollect  that  we  had  a  prayer  still  unsaid  :  then  we 
would  break  off  for  our  devotions,  and  then  resume  our  game. 
Sometimes  in  the  midst  of  a  country  dance  I  would  recollect 
that  I  was  to  have  the  happiness  of  communicating  next  day,  and 
this  thought  made  me  dance  on  with  redoubled  joy/^ 

To  us,  this  would  appear  like  levity,  did  we  not  take  into 
consideration  the  difference  of  country  and  the  pure  joyous 
spirit  of  the  young  Therese  who  thus  gave  expression  to  the 
ecstatic  feeling  of  her  heart. 

They  now  resided  at  Bourdeaux  where  they  removed  when 
Therese  was  about  twelve,  and  she  and  her  sisters  formed  a 
society  with  the  daughters  of  two  ladies  of  rank  and  met  fre- 
quently daring  the  week  under  the  surveillance  of  the  three 
mothers^  who  for  their  remarkable  piety  were  designated  by 
the  Bordelois  the  three  Maries. 

Th^r^e  under  her  mother's  instruction  acquired  a  knowledge 
«f  all  the  information  necessaiy  for  a  lady  of  quality,  with  a 
practical  knowledge  of  arithmetic  which  in  after  liie  proved 
most  nsefuL  Her  manners  were  perfect,  and  she  possessed  a 
fnnk  simplicity  which,  springing  from  her  warm  and  unselfish 
heart,  had  a  fascination  all  her  own,  and  which  it  was  impossible 
to  wHhstand. 

The  mother  and  daughter  were  particularly  attached  and 
dwelt  in  the  utmost  confidence ;  she  could  not  however  divest 
Therese  of  the  almost  exploded  habit  of  rising  from  her  seat 
when  she  entered  the  room,  and  often  put  the  question  "  will 
70a  never  forget  that  I  am  your  mother  J" 

The  pure  mind  of  the  young  gifl  was  not  vitiated  by  the 
baneful  literature  of  tlie  time,  as  novels  were  altogether  ex- 
cluded, and  this  total  freedom  from  all  imaginary  excitement 
nay  have  tended  to  maintain  that  freshness  of  heart  and  feel- 
ing so  useful  in  the  great  task  of  her  life. 
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Her  love  of  neatness  and  elegance  in  dress  frightened  her, 
lest  she  might  give  way  to  vanity;  she  appealed  to  her  confessor 
on  this  point,  who  gave  her  an  admirable  rule  for  her  future 
conduct.  "  Do  not,"  said  he,  "  be  one  of  the  first  to  adopt  a 
fashion,  neither  be  one  of  the  last,  nor  wait  to  take  it  up  till 
it  be  over.  Let  your  dress  be  jast  what  is  least  liable  to  re- 
mark. Thus,  after  dressing,  consult  your  glass,  and  ask  your- 
self, 'when  I  pass  by  will  people  say,  how  well  she  looks  r'  If  so, 
you  must  suppose  there  is  something  superfluous,  and  remove 
it;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  people  would  exclaim  ^how 
careless  t^  something  must  be  wanting.  If  they  are  likely  to 
notice  nothing  either  for  praise  or  blame,  that  is  the  point  to 
be  gained  by  one  who  seeks  to  please  Ood." 

Th^r^  was  now  about  to  encounter  her  first  great  trial ; 
her  beloved  mother  fell  dangerously  ill,  and  aware  of  her  ap- 
proaching dissolution  dreaded  the  effect  it  might  produce  on 
the  mind  and  health  of  her  favourite  child,  (her  other  daugh* 
ters  had  been  married  whilst  very  young) ;  she  therefore  told 
Th^r^se  that  her  greatest  pain  in  dying  would  be  the  consci- 
ousness that  she  would  grieve  too  much.  Th^r^e  comforted 
her  parent  with  the  assurance  that  she  would  bear  her  trial 
with  the  hope  of  a  Christian.  Nature'however  succumbed  under 
this  heavy  affliction,  and  for  several  days  after  her  mother's 
death  she  was  dangerously  ill ;  her  mind  however  soon  re« 
gained  its  usual  tone,  but  she  became  anxious  to  enter  a  con- 
vent and  devote  herself  to  a  religious  life.  Her  confessor 
however,  after  a  careful  investigation,  told  her  to  her  surprise 
and  disappointment  that  she  had  not  sufficient  vocation  for  a 
conventual  life,  she  bowed  to  his  decision,  and  gave  herself  up 
to  the  care  of  her  father  and  general  acts  of  kindness  to  all 
her  relatives.  The  Bevolution,  with  all  its  attendant  horrors^ 
broke  out  soon  after  Madame's  death,  and  Bourdeaux  was  pre« 
sided  over  during  this  reign  of  terror  by  a  schoolmaster  named 
Lacombe,  who  exercised  his  power  with  the  most  unremitted 
tyranny. 

The  Lamourous  family  were  too  loyal  to  be  safe  under  such 
a  dynasty  ;  they  were  obliged  to  disperse;  the  only  son  fled  to 
America,  and  Th^r^se  removed  her  father  to  a  small  estate  be- 
longing to  the  family  at  the  village  of  Le  Fian  about  four 
leagues  from  Bourdeaux. 

Here,  Th^rese  began  to  shew  the  nobility  of  her  nature  by 
the  warmth  of  her  devotion  in  attending  to  her  father's  com- 
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fort,  sQrroundiqg  him  with  every  little  luxury  in  her  power  in 
order  to  try  and  assuage  his  grief  in  leaving  his  once  happy 
home,  aud  also  in  watching  over  the  interests  of  the  poor 
villagers  by  whom  she  was  almost  revered  as  a  saint. 

The  pastor,  under  whose  guidance  these  poor  people  had 
lived,  had  now  unfortunately  from  the  easiness  of  his  nature 
been  induced  to  take  the  constitutional  oaths ;  they  were  con- 
sequently deprived  of  all  spiritual  comfort.  Mamizelle,  as 
they  called  her,  did  all  in  her  power  to  atone  for  this  deficiency, 
and  invited  the  women  and  children  of  the  neighbourhood  to 
meet  her  at  a  particular  part  of  the  estate  every  Sunday ;  she 
instructed  them  in  all  the  essentials  of  their  religion,  and 
brought  several  of  them  home  afterwards  to  sing  vespers  in 
her  little  oratory. 

la  all  cases  of  illness  she  was  at  their  bedside,  and  though 
they  were  deprived  of  the  actual  reception  of  the  spiritual 
rites  of  their  church,  she  contrived  to  lead  their  minds  to  spiri- 
tual communion,  and  by  prayer  and  gentle  offices  soothed  and 
cheered  the  departing  spirit.  The  poor  priest,  who  had  been 
led  away  by  weak  fear,  actually  venerated  her,  and  even  re- 
quested permission  to  visit  her,  in  order  to  thank  her  for  the 
care  she  had  taken  of  the  flock  who  had  disowned  him,  and  he 
adtnowledged  to  her  the  regret  he  experienced  in  having 
abandoned  the  charge  with  which  Ood  had  entrusted  him.  So 
much  was  she  loved  and  revered  by  the  peasantry,  that,  even 
after  the  restoration  of  the  clergy,  she  had  great  difficulty  in 
breaking  them  off  the  habit  of  sending  for  Mamizelle  instead 
of  a  priest  to  attend  their  last  moments. 

Th^r^  fitted  up  an  oratory  with  every  essential  necessary  for 
the  performance  of  the  holy  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  in  order  that 
whenever  Providence  permitted  a  proscribed  priest  to  seek 
shelter  in  her  vicinity,  she  might  have  the  happy  privilege  of 
mass  in  her  chapel.  A  lady,  who  resided  near,  shared  in  her 
feelings,  and  these  heroic  women  braved  all  danger,  and  often 
in  the  middle  of  the  night  traversed  the  woods  that  divided 
them,  when  either  had  the  good  fortune  to  harbour  a  priest. 
She  has  herself  related  a  charming  incident  connected  with 
those  nocturnal  meetings  ;  on  one  occasion  when  returning 
alone  she  was  overtaken  by  darkness  in  a  place  reported  to  be 
haunted  by  wolves ;  she  thought  of  her  guardian  angel,  and 
remembering  that  wolves  were  supposed  to  be  afraid  of  the 
human  voice,  and  so,  as  she  sweetly  and  simply  related  it, 
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<'  With  my  little  bundle  on  my  head,  my  hand  in  my  good 
angel's,  and  singing  a  hyiiin«  I  came  safely  through.'' 

There  was  a  childlike  simplicity  in  her  courage  which  ren- 
dered it  peculiarly  attractive  even  to  those  whom  she  braved. 
One  Sunday  eveningi  when  she  bad  been  repeating  her  rosary 
at  the  foot  of  the  large  crucifix  at  the  entrance  of  the  village, 
she  saw  two  ruifianly  looking  men  evidently  oa  the  watch  for 
her.  She  immediately  went  forward  and  accosted  them  in  a 
friendly  tone.  ''  Good  evening  citaj/em  I  yoo  look  tired ;  yon 
are  welcome  to  come  rest  in  my  housCj  I  have  some  good  wine 
for  you."  ''  So  much  the  better,  cUojfenne,  we  were  on  the 
way  to  you/'  they  answered.  And,  concealing  her  alarm,  she 
led  them  in  and  entertained  them  so  hospitably,  that  after  some 
consultation  one  of  them  said  to  her,  '^  Citogfenne/  doyott 
know  what  brings  us  here  ?** 

''  No  j  perhaps  you  are  seeking  employment  V* 
<'  Poor  woman  !'*  said  the  fellow  laughing,  ''  see  there  1"  and 
he  threw  on  the  table  an  order  for  her  arrest. 

"  Is  that  it  ?"  said  Mademoiselle  de  Lamoorous,  quietly, 
we  will  go  to-morrow  morning  1" 
No,  no/*  cried  the  emissaries,  ''you  are  too  good  a  creature,  it 
would  be  a  pity  to  harm  you  i  we  will  say  yoa  were  not  at 
home ;''  and  they  went  off  after  shaking  hands  warmly  with 
her. 

Th^rdse  was  prudent  as  well  as  oourageoas,  and  bad  mach 
trouble  in  preventing  her  father  from  ruining  ttiem  by  his  vio* 
lence  against  the  republicans ;  she  employed  a  strange  rose  to 
save  him  from  his  own  imprudence  on  one  occasion.  As  they 
were  going  to  Bourdeaox  to  visit  her  sister  during  her  hus- 
band's absence,  the  old  man  insisted  on  walking  into  the  town, 
and  reckless  of  consequences  was  openly  and  bitterly  inveigh'- 
ing  against  the  new  order  of  things,  Thdrese,  dreading  that  he 
would  be  overheard,  walked  boldly  up  to  two  men,  who  were 
evidently  republicans,  and  telling  them  that  she  was  obliged 
to  go  on  to  Bourdeaux  quicker  than  her  old  father  was  able  to 
walk,  and  that  she  feared  leaving  him  alone,  begged  of  them 
to  take  him  under  their  protection,  as  she  knew  he  would  be 
safe  in  their  hands.  They,  feeling  compUmented  at  this  con6- 
dence  in  their  honor,  brought  him  safe  to  his  destination.  He 
died  shortly  after. 

Thdrese  still  continued  her  residence  at  Le  Pian  where  she 
found  many  opportunities  of  doing  good.  She,  on  one  occasion. 
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had  the  bardikood  to  introduce  a  priest  to  the  bedside  pf  the 
djing  wife  of  a  furious  republican,  and  by  her  tact,  eluded  all 
«as{Hciou  on  the  part  of  the  husband,  and  obtained  for  the 
poor  ladj  the  happiness  of  receiving  the  last  sacraments,  and 
dying  with  all  the  consolations  of  religion.  It  was  hard  to 
expect,  that  when  a  name  was  a  crime,  Th^rese  could  escape 
altogether  unscathed ;  she  was  not  therefore  surprised  when 
cited  to  appear  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  but  though 
prepared  to  die,  her  usual  tact  did  not  abandon  her. 

'^  atofentu^'  be^an  the  President,  *'  you  stand  accused  of 
nobility,  and  of  hiding  priests*  Have  you  anything  to  say 
for  yourself?" 

"Possibly  Ciloyen"  she  answered;  ''but  pray  let  me  ask 
one  question  first.     What  is  that  mark  on  your  face  P'' 

"  A  strange  question  V  be  said,  ''  do  you  not  see  it  is  a 
mole  ?' 

^*  But  how  came  you  by  such  a  mole  on  your  cheek  V 

*'  How  ?  I  was  bom  with  it,  I  had  it  from  my  mother  V 

**  Well  Citoyen,  it  is  just  so  with  me ;  I  was  born  with  my 
nobility,  I  had  it  from  my  mother/' 

As  occasionally  even  in  this  fearful  time,  repartee  was  the 
besi  defensive  weapon,  the  laugh  was  on  her  side,  and  *^  Go 
along  then,  you  are  a  good  child, '  was  her  order  for  dismissal. 
She  was  exiled  from  Bourdeaux,  but  permitted  to  go  any  where 
else  die  pleased  ;  she  therefore  chose  her  old  residence  Le 
Pian. 

In  all  the  strange  vicissitudes  with  which  unhappy  France 
was  then  visited,  it  occasionally  happened  that  some  of  her 
acquaintance  were  elevated  to  the  bloody  tribunal ;  she  bad  the 
temerity  to  go  see  them,  and  even  obtained  a  sight  of  their 
list  of  proscriptions ;  aware  of  the  peril  to  which  she  exposed 
herself,  she^  notwithstanding,  at  various  times  sent  private  in* 
formation  to  persons  not  yet  arrested,  and  was  so  conscious 
that  her  own  life  would  be  forfeited,  that  she  cut  off  her  hair, 
in  order  that  the  executioner  need  not  have  to  do  it,  at  the 
last  moment.  The  Almighty,  however,  willed  otherwise,  and 
she  was  spared  for  a  high  and  holy  mission. 

The  r^n  of  terror,  however,  came  to  a  close,  and  Hour* 
deaux  breathed  again;  Mademoiselle  de  Lamourous  having 
braved  the  storm,  and  without  any  particular  cares  or  duties  to 
attach  her  to  the  world,  conceived  the  idea  that  God  had  saved 
her  for  a  special  purpose.      Active  charity  towards  all  her 
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neighbonrSy  bad  always  been  her  marked  characteristic,  and 
she  yearned  to  devote  herself  more  earnestly  to  the  service  of 
God  by  ministering  to  his  poor.  The  calm  tranquil  happiness 
she  enjoyed  at  Le  Pian  cansed  her  a  struggle  in  leaving  it,  and 
she  in  after  life  acknowledged  that  she  had  caught  herself 
kissing  the  very  walls  in  recollection  of  the  happy  days  she 
spent  there ;  indulgence  in  such  feelings,  however,  would  not 
do,  and  she  prayed  fervently  for  enlightenment  to  know  the 
Divine  will,  and  grace  to  act  faithfully  up  to  it. 

Her  prayer  was  heard,  and  in  July  1800,  a  young  woman 
who  had  been  led  into  vicious  courses^  applied  to  a  charitable 
old  lady  at  Bourdeaux,  called  Mademoiselle  de  Pichon  Lon« 
gueville,  and  begged  to  be  shewn  in  what  manner  she  could 
extricate  herself  from  her  present  way  of  life.  She  was  placed 
with  a  dressmaker,  and  several  of  her  companions  being  equally 
desirous  of  reformation.  Mademoiselle  de  Pichon  hired  some 
rooms  in  a  house  in  the  Bue  St.  Jean,  where  fifteen  of  these 
poor  creatures  were  assembled  ;  they  were  very  unruly,  being 
unaccustomed  to  restraint,  and  frequently  rebelled  against  the 
authority  of  the  person  placed  over  them.  Mademoiselle  de 
Pichon,  who  was  in  her  eighty-second  year,  became  almost  dis- 
heartened at  the  bickering  and  confusion  she  saw  around  her ; 
recollecting  however  that  Mademoiselle,  who  was  only  forty* 
two,  was  peculiarly  gifted  in  dealing  with  the  froward  and 
always  anxious  to  do  good,  she  entreated  her  assistance  in  this 
meritorious  work.  Th^rese  was  at  first  inclined  to  reject  this 
mode  of  charity,  having  a  kind  of  shrinking  horror  at  even  meet- 
ing those  wretched  outcasts  in  the  streets ;  but,  impelled  by 
the  spirit  of  God,  she  overcame  her  repugnance,  and  accom- 
panied her  friend  to  the  Bue  St.  Jean.  It  being  her  nature 
to  speak  sweetly  and  gently  to  all,  so  great  was  the  effect  of 
her  manner  on  these  poor  untamed  creatures,  that  they  stood 
whispering  together  ''  There  is  one  who  would  succeed  with 
us.'*  Her  very  countenance  had  already  won  their  hearts,  and 
she  heard  them  on  the  occasion  of  her  next  visit,  calling  joy- 
fully to  one  another,  "  Here  comes  Mademoiselle  de  Lamou* 
rous  I"  Each  visit  rendered  them  more  attached  and  drew  her 
more  to  them  ;  her  sisters,  who  were  anxious  she  should  live 
with  them,  did  all  in  their  power  to  dissuade  her  from  under* 
taking  this  charge,  but  she  prayed  earnestly  and  ardently  to  be 
shewn  the  right  course ;  and  one  gentleman,  a  relative  of  hers, 
who  was  in  favour  of  her  turning  her  attention  to  these  poor 
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penitents,  being  a  man  of  strong  sense  and  great  piety,  strength- 
ened her  in  her  resolves  by  saying  *'  Do  sister,  reclaim  these 
poor  fallen  creatures,  it  is  for  the  glory  of  6od/^  Her  con« 
tending  feelings  to  know  the  right  and  to  follow  the  Divine 
impnlse,  so  excited  her  mind,  as  to  produce  an  attack  of  illness, 
the  result  of  her  agitation,  and  during  a  feverish  dream,  im- 
agined herself  beholding  the  Great  Day  of  Doom,  and  that 
she  recognized  each  of  the  sinners  in  the  Rue  St  Jean  standing 
before  the  judgment  seat,  and  receiving  sentence  of  condem- 
nation, and  then  each,  in  falling,  looking  full  at  her  and  crying, 
*'  Had  you  come  to  us,  we  had  been  saved !" 

The  recollection  of  this  awful  scene  had  such  an  effect  on 
her  mind  that  she  accepted  the  dream  as  an  inspiration  from 
Ood,  and  determined  accordingly  ;  next  morning  she  repaired 
to  Bourdeaux,  and  having  first  waited  on  Mademoiselle  Picfaon, 
she,  accompanied  by  her  and  Monsieur  Chaminade,  her  con- 
fessor, visited  the  Bue  St.  Jean,  but  without  the  slightest  hint 
of  her  intention,  till  they  were  about  to  part  in  the  evening, 
when  she  lighted  them  to  the  door  and  said  simply  ''good 
night !  I  shall  stay/'  Thus,  from  that  period,  the  penitents 
were  her  children,  their  abode  her  home,  and,  except  an  occa- 
sional visit  to  Le  Pian,  she  devoted  her  life  to  their  service. 

France  never  before  so  peculiarly  needed  such  an  asylum ;  as 
many  of  those  poor  outcasts  were  driven  to  the  shameless 
courses  they  had  pursued,  by  the  awful  scenes  they  had  wit- 
nessed, and  the  complete  overthrow  of  all  religious  belief  even 
in  its*external  forms,  this,  coupled  with  their  unprotected  state, 
caused  them  more  frequently  to  continue  in  their  lives  of  sin, 
than  any  attachment  they  felt  towards  the  degraded  condition 
in  which  they  found  themselves,  and,  consequently,  they  hailed 
as  a  bright  star  of  hope  and  promise  the  refuge  opened  for  them 
in  the  Rue  St.  Jean. 

They  came  in  numbers  to  request  admittance,  and  poor 
Th^r^e  in  the  charity  of  her  heart  could  not  bear  to  turn  them 
from  the  door,though  at  the  time  over-crowded ;  Mademoiselle 
slept  in  the  midst  of  them,  and,  having  no  laundry,  even 
accompanied  them  to  the  river  where  they  were  obliged  to 
wash  their  clothes,  and  protected  them  from  the  insults  offered 
by  those  who  considered  themselves  degraded  by  contact  with 
them. 

The  Reign  of  Terror  raised  saints  as  well  as  sinners,  and  an 
association  was  formed  even  at  its  worst  period,   amongst  the 
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faithful  at  Bourdeaux^  who  agreed  to  kneel  everj  daj  at  five 
o'clock,  no  matter  where  they  might  be,  and  offer  up  their 
]>rayer8  to  the  throne  of  merej  for  the  conversion  of  hardened 
sinners.  This  good  work,  undertaken  by  those  charitable  ladies 
Pichon  and  Lamourous,  was  considered  by  Monsieur  Boyer,  the 
vicar  general  of  the  diooeae,  and  Monsieur  Chaminade^  as  a  favor- 
able answer  to  the  pravers  of  the  people,  and  those  two  holy  men 
united  in  raising  a  subscription  among  the  pious  ladies  of  the 
city  in  order  to  enable  tbem  to  take  a  larger  place,  where  ihey 
might  extend  their  sphere  of  nsefolness.  Accordingly,  on  the 
eve  of  Ascension  Day  1801,  Mademoiselle  de  Lamonrous,  with 
thirty-five  women,  repaired  to  another  dwelling  in  the  AD^es 
d'Albcet. 

This  establishment  took  the  name  of  La  Mis^ricorde,  and 
rules  were  drawn  up  for  its  management.  Monsieur  Chamiuade 
blessed  the  black  caps  and  kerchiefs  which  the  women  were  to 
wear  as  symbols  of  penitence,  and  Mademoiselle  de  Lamourous 
was  constituted  head  of  the  institution,  where  she  was  aoon 
designated  by  the  loving  title  of  ^  La  bonne  3fere.'  A  nun 
named  Mademoiselle  Adelaide,  from  a  destroyed  convent,  came 
to  assist,  and  on  the  Whit  Sunday  following  they  were  solaced 
in  their  labours  by  one  of  the  penitents  who  had  been  preparing 
from  the  previous  Pebruary  renewing  her  baptismal  vows  and 
receiving  the  Sacraments  of  Penance  and  Holy  Communion. 

This  was,  however,  but  one  sweet  drop  in  the  cup  of  bit- 
terness they  had  before  them.  Storms  assailed  thero  both  from 
within  and  abroad ;  all  sorts  of  false  reports  were  circulated 
about  them  out  of  doors  which  deprived  them  of  the  support 
they  would  otherwise  have  obtained.  This  in  itself  would  have 
been  a  sad  trial,  but  the  insubordination  of  the  inmates,  and 
the  dread  of  their  relapsing  into  their  former  errors,  was  fax 
more  grievous  for  the  good  sisters  to  be  obliged  to  encounter; 
so  fearful  were  the  passions  worked  up  by  those  wretdied 
creatures  in  each  other,  that  poor  Th^rese  almost  sunk  under 
the  trial,  and  her  health  suffered  so  materially  tliat  she  was 
ordered  an  entire  change  of  scene,  and  had  to  withdraw  for 
two  whole  months.  Thus,  was  the  charge  of  forty-two  wild  ex* 
citable  beings  from  the  very  dregs  of  society,  vitiated  by  inter* 
course  with  the  worst  amongst  their  class,  left  to  one  simple 
Nun,  who  during  this  fearful  time  underwent  a  species  of 
martyrdom.  Their  conduct  was  so  outrageous  during  this 
eventful  period,  that  they  lost  all  self-control,  and  their  peals  of 
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znerrimeDti  which  were  freqae&tlj  Imxd  iu  the  slreet,  brought 
them  into  worse  repute  than  ever. 

Marie  Th^^^  having  regained  strength^  came  back  with 
unabated  energy,  and  the  disorders  subsided  through  her  in* 
fluence,  but  not  however  until  she  bad  expelled  seven  of  the 
most  mischievous  and  iDcorrigible. 

The  fatal  consequences,  however^  of  their  miedeedS}  did  not 
rest  here ;  the  public  were  disgusted,  and  withdrew  tiieir  sub- 
scriptions, the  funds  were  exhausted,  and  on  the  16tb  of  Sep* 
temoer,  1801,  the  committee  decided  on  dismissing  half  the 
inmates  for  want  of  means. 

Mademoiselle  de  Lamourous  was  summoned  to  the  oommit<* 
fee  to  be  informed  of  those  resolutions,  and,  being  later  than 
usual,  the  women  gathered  round  her  on  her  return  exclaim- 
ing at  her  delay.  ''  Alas  !  mv  children,"  she  said,  "  it  was  you 
who  caused  my  being  so  tardy*  Never  have  you  grieved  me  so 
much  as  to-day.  The  offences  you  have  committed  has 
brought  down  God's  anger  on  us  all.  This  very  night  yoa 
were  to  be  driven  from  La  Mis^ricorde^  and  1  was  deputed  the 
painful  task  of  expelling  you  V 

With  a  strange  perversity,  those  wild  and  hitherto  unman^ 
ageable  creatures  clung  with  desperation  to  the  home  which 
their  own  waywardness  was  near  closing  against  them,  and 
cries  and  sobs  broke  out  in  the  hall,  each  entreating  that  the  sen- 
tence might  not  fall  on  her.  ''What  V*  cried  one,  ''just  when  I 
bad  heartily  begun  to  work  at  my  general  confession  ?  how 
could  I  finish  it  ?" 

'^And  II"  exclaimed  anotherp  *'have  I  only  learnt  to  abhor  my 
past  life  that  I  may  discover  there  is  no  more  mercy  for  me  ?" 
"I  would  not  go,'' said  athird,  'Hheycouldnot  tear  me  awayl" 
Thus,  these  excitable  creatures  worked  themselves  into  a  com- 
plete phrenzy  of  despair  at  the  bare  idea  of  their  leaving  a 
home  and  a  mother  to  whom  they  had  become  so  fondly  at- 
tached, and  they  pressed  to  know  who  were  to  have  been  the 
unfortunate  outcasts. 

Mademoiselle  told  .them  she  could  not  have  had  the  heart 
to  decide,  but  would  have  left  them  in  the  hands  of  Provi- 
dence by  obliging  them  to  draw  lots. 

*'Lotst"  cried  onci  '*oh  1  Ishould  most  undoubtedly  have  the 
black  lot  1  I  have  been  unlucky  all  my  life,  here  only  may  I 
hope  for  rest.'' 

When  they  were  calmed,  Mademoiselle  de  Lamourous  tried 
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to  explain  how  circunastanoes  were,  and  that  their  only  hope  was 
in  the  mercy  of  that  God  whom  they  had  outraged,  even  at  the 
time  he  was  blessing  them ;  she  told  t))em  sweetly  and  earnestly 
that  they  must  entreat  for  aid  in  the  spirit  of  penitence,  tts  their 
errors  had  caused  the  faithful  to  withold  all  aid  from  them,  and 
that  if  in  the  Divine  Mercy  they  were  spared,  they  should  en- 
dure  the  most  severe  privations. 

"  Bread  and  water !"  cried  the  poor  girls,  "  we  will  live  on 
bread  and    water,  provided  it  is  at  La  Mis^ricorde." 

This  panic  had  such  an  effect  on  them^that  their  hearts  were 
completely  changed,  and  the  Almighty,  who  in  his  mercy  works 
such  wonders,  thus  wrought  the  conversion  of  those  poor  wild 
wayward  beings,  whom  the  very  dread  of  expulsion  made  truly 
penitent. 

The  sincerity  of  their  penitence  was  however  to  be  more 
severelv  tested ;  the  whole  funds  were  exhausted,  the  baker  re- 
fused oread,  and  there  was  no  firewood  in  the  house,  nor 
scarcely  any  food,  though  there  were  thirty-five  to  be  fed,  and 
some  of  them  ill.  Mademoiselle  de  Lamourous  trusted  still  in 
Divine  assistance.  "  We  have  doneall  in  our  power,"  she  would 
aay.  '*  If  this  work  be  from  God,  He  will  not  fail  us ;  and  what 
desire  have  we  but  to  do  His  Divine  will  ?  Let  us  be  at 
peace,  then,  and  wait  with  patience,  firmness,  and  cheerfulness 
until  the  end." 

During  the  hour  of  recreation  she  remained  in  earnest  prayer, 
and  was  much  affected  by  seeing  several  of  the  poor  women 
doing  the  same,  though  the  last  food  in  the  house  was  being 
dressed  at  a  fire  made  of  vine  clippings  for  want  of  firewood. 
There  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  a  cart-load  of  faggots  had  been 
sent  in  by  the  committee.  «  Before  the  evening  was  over  sup- 
plies of  vegetables,  wine,  and  money  had  arrived,  and  the 
danger  was  averted. 

Though  this  crisis  was  past,  the  inmates  of  La  Mis^ricorde 
were  for  many  years  struggling,  their  principal  supplies  being 
from  washing  and  needle-work  obtained  through  the  exertions 
of  Mademoiselle,  who  suffered  many  indignities  whilst  seeking 
for  it ;  accused  by  some  with  taking  the  bread  out  of  honest 
people's  mouths,  and  treated  with  scorn  by  vulgar  minded  em- 
ployers; but  she  bore  all  with  heroic  and  truly  single-minded 
patience,  and  every  small  piece  of  work,  or  gift  from  without, 
was  hailed  as  a  fresh  token  of  mercy.  So  frequently  did  relief 
come  in  at  the  moment  most  needed,  that  she  felt  as  if  the 
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hand  of  Heaven  was  open  to  her^  and  recorded  these  answers 
to  her  prayers  with  a  simplicity  of  faith  and  earnestness  of 
thankfulness  truly  charming. 

If  Therese  looked  on  these  timely  succours  as  so  many  in- 
terpositions of  Providence  on  their  behalf,  which  they  un- 
doubtedly were,  how  hallowed  must  have  been  the  feelings  of 
the  poor  inmates  for  whose  sake  God  vonchsafed  such  blessings; 
and  we  find  their  confidence  in  prayer  as  sincere  and  ardent  as 
the  bonne  mere  could  desire.  With  regard  to  her,  her  con- 
fidence in  God  was  unbounded,  and  her  love  for  and  devotion 
to  the  Blessed  Virgin  was  pure  and  fervent;  she  attributed  very 
many  of  the  benefits  she  received  to  her  intercession,  and 
offered  frequent  Novenas  to  St.  Joseph  and  her  own  patroness 
St.  Theresa. 

The  most  serious  evil  consequent  on  their  poverty  was  the 
want  of  an  infirmary,  which  obliged  them  to  send  severe  cases 
of  illness  to  the  public  hospital.  Here  visitors  had  access  to 
the  patients,  and  unfortunately  the  good  work  was  occasionally^ 
undone,  and  the  poor  patients  returned  to  their  evil  courses. 
La  Mis^ricorde  was  overlooked  by  the  prisons,  and  perceiving 
that  the  prisoners  hooted  at  her  when  she  appeared  and  not 
at  Mademoiselle  Adelaide,  she  at  once  perceived  that  her  nuns' 
dress  was  her  protection,  and  accordingly  adopted  black  as  her 
future  costume,  and  when  other  directresses  joined  (the  first 
came  in  1802,  shortly  before  the  death  of  Mademoiselle 
Adelaide)  she  thought  it  weU  they  should  wear  it  also.  She 
objected  to  their  wearing  veils,  lest  been  seen  with  them  in  the 
streets  in  the  evening  might  bring  the  cloistered  nuns  into  dis- 
repute, and  the  huge  cap  which  pervaded  the  whole  establish- 
ment was  their  natural  dress,  and  may  be  seen  in  portraits  of 
the  date  of  her  youth,  worn  by  young  ladies  as  well  as  old. 
The  crown  is  like  Mambrino's  helmet,  and  a  broad  frill  with  a 
wide  hem  acts  as  sides^  border,  trimming  and  all.  The 
directresses  wore  it  in  white,  the  penitents  in  black,  otherwise 
there  was  no  distinction. 

Every  tiling  was  made  to  turn  to  account,  in  this  abode  of 
thrift  and  economy,  and  Th^r^se  never  failed  to  pick  up  the 
smallest  rag  she  met  in  the  street,  and  said  she  never  felt  so 
dishonest  as  in  passing  a  rag  merchant's ;  and  at  the  beginning 
of  each  season  her  whole  hoard  was  brought  forth  in  order  to 
dispense  her  stores  as  most  required.  Her  gaiety  of  heart  and 
lively  sallies  made  the  scene  a  perfect  festival.    Even  in  ex* 
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treme  old  age,  a/ni  when  confined  to  bed,  her  half^jeaiiy  rag 
fntr  yrtt$  one  of  the  great  events  of  La  Mis^ricorde.  Madem- 
oiselle de  Pichon  Longueville^  who  had  lived  long  enongh  to 
see  the  good  seed  blossom  died  in  1807,  and  her  memory 
was  revered  at  La  Misiricorde  as  the  first  foundress,  llie 
iustituiffon  had  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  Th^r^e  was 
anxious  to  take  a  confiscated  convent  of  the  Annunciation  in 
the  Boe  St.  Eulalie  which  was  put  up  for  sale  by  government. 
She  sent  for  Monsieur  Chaminade  to  consult  him^  who,  fright- 
ened at  the  expense  attending  it,  asked  her  if  she  finnly 
believed  it  was  the  Work  of  Qod  ? 

"  Yes,  I  firmly  believe  so,"  she  answered. 

•'  And  do  you  likewise  firmly  believe  that  you  arc  the  person 
called  to  undertake  it  P" 

*'  I  do,^  she  replied  with  a  decision  that  struck  him  so 
forcibly  that  he  said  at  once-*- 

*'  Then  buy  it  by  all  means,  but  buy  the  two  lots  at  once^ 
both  house  and  church.*' 

With  great  effort,  and  by  mortgaging  her  beloved  estate  at 
Le  Pian,  Tb^r^se  raised  the  first  instalment,  and  was  put  into 
possession  on  the  eve  of  Palm  Sunday  1808 :  and  fearing 
that  the  soldiers  might  intrude  she  I^  a  sturdy  portress  at  the 
gate  with  strict  orders  to  hold  no  parley  with  any  soldier  that 
might  present  himself,  but  civilly  to  refuse  him  entrance. 
Maret,  afterwards  Duke  of  Bassano,  minister  to  Napoleon, 
bad  come  in  his  train  to  Bonrdeaux,  and  accompanied  by  the 
mayor  and  a  train  of  officials  was  visiting  the  public  buildings ; 
being  attracted  by  the  convent  of  St.  Eulalie  he  knocked  at 
the  gate,  but  the  old  portress  true  to  her  trust  refused  either  to 
let  him  in,  or  to  call  her  mistress. 

*'  Z  tell  you,"  cried  an  official,  "  His  Excellency  wants  to  see 
Mademoiselle.'' 

"  I  know  nothing  about  Excellencies ;  my  orders  are  not  to 
leave  my  gate.'*  They  succeeded,  however,  in  obtaining  an 
interview;  and  in  going  over  the  house  the  minister  wae 
deeply  touched  by  the  evidences  of  poverty,  and  the  noble 
self-devotion  of  the  Superior,  whose  high-bred  ease  and  charm-* 
ing  simplicity  of  manner  delighted  his  Excellency. 

M.  Maret,  when  respectfully  taking  leave,  begged  her  to 
write  down  all  she  had  been  telnng  him,  and  send  it  in  at  once,  b9 
he  was  leaving  town  next  day.  After  asking  Monsieur 
Cbaminade^s  advice  on  the  matter,  she  complied  with  Ifae 
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Ministei^a  request^  who  laid  the  paper  before  the  Emperor^ 
and  on  the  28th  of  April,  oalj  three  weeks  after  her  bold  par- 
chase^  she  received  a  letter  from  Maret  informing  her,  that 
his  Majesty,  desiring  to  participate  in  her  pious  nndertaJcing, 
made  ber  a  free  grant  of  the  convent  without  purchase;  adding 
12^000  francs  for  the  necessary  repairs  ;  thua^  was  her  conS-> 
dence  in  God  rewarded,  and  her  beloved  Le  Fian  released 
from  mortgage. 

In  this  ruinous  old  convent  La  Mis^ricorde  took  up  its  abode, 
0B<con«ecrating  the  spot  where  the  orgies  of  the  Bevolution 
had  for  nearly  twenty  years  taken  the  place  of  the  hymns  of  the 
sisterhood. 

The  additional  space  acquired  by  her  removal^  enabled 
Tb^r^se  to  receive  new  inmates,  and  she  was  induced  to  apply 
for  an  annual  grant  from  government,  which  was  refused ; 
Napoleon's  gift,  though  merely  the  land,  building,  and  repairs, 
put  a  stop  for  a  time  to  private  charity,  and  their  receipts  were 
so  trifling,  that  they  could  have  scaicely  subsisted  had  not 
Mademoisdie  obtained  permission  that  the  inmates  should  be 
emj[Aoytd  in  rolling  tobacco  leaves  into  cigars  for  the  imperial 
manufactory. 

In  1809,  a  document  of  Mademoiselle  de  Lamouroua 
states  that  there  were  ninety  penitents,  under  five  directresses 
besides  herself,  the  Superior.  Many  others,  after  a  thorough 
refer mation,  had  been  placed  in  respectable  services  ;  others  had 
returned  to  their  parents ;  some  had  married ;  and  many  more 
remained  too  much  attached  to  La  Mis^corde  again  to  expose 
themselves  to  the  perils  of  the  world*  More  than  forty  had 
already  died,  blessing  the  refuge  where  they  had  been  led  back 
to  the  paths  of  eternal  life. 

A  sad  misfortune  now  however  awaited  them  : — on  the  first 
day  of  the  year  1813,  they  were  deprived  of  their  dgar  work,, 
on  the  pretext  that  this  employment  was  needed  by  the  poor.  In 
vain  did  Mademoiselle  de  Lamonrous  represent  to  the  authori- 
ties the  awful  responsibilities  attending  the  wants  of  Aer  poor^ 
and  the  direful  consequences  of  depriving  them  of  their  home; 
bei  plea  was  disregarded,  and  she  had  now  the  sad  prospect  of 
ber  hundred  inmates  living  solely  on  her  credit,  as  private 
cbaritj  had  almost  ceased.  An  appeal  to  the  Central  Board  at 
Paris  was  now  her  only  hope,  and  though  near  sixty»  and  in  deli- 
cate health,  she,  with  the  untiring  self-devotion  that  enabled 
her  to  labor  thus  fisr  for  those  poor  desolate  onea,  deteisdned 
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not  to  forsake  them  now^  and  on  the  27tli  of  February  starled 
for  Paris  on  her  mission  of  love.  A  few  of  her  letters  which  have 
been  luckily  preserved,  will  be  the  best  illustration  of  the 
buoyancy  of  spirit  with  which  this  happy  old  woman  worked 
her  noble  cause ;  carrying  with  her  a  perpetual  spring  of  joy 
ever  simple  and  playful. 

LsTTIft  I. 

<  I  am  at  Paris  at  last,  my  good  and  very  dear  children  ;  I  took 
the  novice  to  her  destination,  and  went  myself  to  my  rooms,  which  I 
share  with  a  good  nun.  I  Am  well  off  in  every  respect,— nowhere 
could  I  have  so  much  freedom.  I  shall  rest  to-morrow,  which  will 
be  Sunday,  and  on  Monday  I  shall  begin  to  stir  in  our  affairs.  You 
must  not  cease  to  pray  that  I  may  be  obedient  to  the  leadings  of 
Divine  grace. 

'  And  how  are  you,  dear  children  ?  How  are  you  all,  not  only  my 
five  assistants,  but  my  three  little  ones,  and  all  my  dear  daughters  ? 
Do  they  follow  their  rules  ?  Are  they  loving  ?  Do  they  seek  for 
opportunities  of  making  offerings,  as  I  advised  them,  thus  to  unite 
them  to  mine,  and  present  them  together  to  Him  who  alone  can  ren- 
der them  meritorious  ?  Everywhere  I  see  La  MisSricorde.  Nothing 
can  distract  me  from  the  sight.  I  am  constantly  occupied  with  mj 
three  classes.  I  am  uneasy  about  some,  but  many  more  are  a  joy  to 
me  ;  and  I  console  myself  by  thinking  perhaps  the  first  will  do  equally 
well,  and  I  may  have  notes  which  will  make  me  quite  happy.  Do  not 
fail  to  write  to  me,  my  dear  fellow  labourers,  and  direct  with  great 
exactness. 

'  I  write  to-day  by  M.  L.,  who  goes  to-morrow.  You  will  have 
this  letter  later  than  the  one  I  post  to-day,  because  I  cannot  bear  to 
leave  you  anxious  in  order  to  save  the  postage.     What  shall  I  teU 

vou  of  my  journev«  or  what  would  not  N tell  you  if  she  had  been 

in  my  place  ?  Nothing  could  be  more  droll  than  the  ladies  who 
travelled  with  us.  The  two  first  did  not  lament  their  husbands  long. 
They  chatlered  from  the  first  moment  like  magpies,  night  and  day. 
Soon  came  another  who  was  worse,  then  a  fourth,  who  constantly 
censured  the  gossip  of  the  others,  while  they  complained  of  hers.  To 
tell  you  all  the  debates  over  the  opening  and  shutting  of  the  coach 
windows,  and  about  the  rooms  and  beds  when  we  stopped  at  night* 
would  be  too  long,  but  very  comical.  Then  came  three  gentlemen 
who  had  seats  in  the  cabriolet ;  and  the  gestures  of  all  these  people, 
their  talk  about  fashions  and  fortunes,  and  the  figure  cut  by  the 
novice  and  myself  dining  among  officers  and  generis,  was  amusing 
enough  I  can  assure  you.  We  did  not  put  ourselves  out  of  the  way, 
on  fit  occasions,  nor  spare  them  one  sign  of  the  cross,  and  they  were 
very  civil  to  us,  so  that  all  went  off  easily,  even  our  eggs  on  fast  days. 
In  the  co^h  we  pretended  to  sleep,  and  guess  what  your  good  mother 
was  meanwhile  thinking  about !  I  will  tell  you.  Two  nights  ago,  we 
went  on  the  whole  night,  and  I  saw  the  moon  constantly  ;  so  when 
t\xe  hours  came  for  your  recreation  and  your  going  to  bed,  I  said  to 
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myself,  *  Mj  daughters  see  the  same  thing  as  I  do  1  Ah !  if  the  moon 
could  carry  them  all  my  wishes  their  sport  would  he  blessed,  their 
last  waking  thoughts  would  be  holy  !  At  sight  of  the  moon,  they 
would  remember  my  exhortations,  which  I  wish  she  could  carry  to 
them  1'  And  so  1  came  to  the  plan  of  appointing  you  all  a  rendezvous 
with  me  in  the  moon,  and  asking  you  to  say  to  yoursel?e8« '  I  am 

gaaing  at  what  my  good  mother  is  gazing  at/ • 

*  Tour  good  mother, 

'M.  Th.  LAHovBons.' 

Letter  II. 

•  I  wrote  to  you  yesterday  by  M.  TAbb^  L.,  but  as  the  coach  is 
slower  than  the  post,  I  send  you  this  letter  lest  you  should  be  uneasy. 

*  ProYidence  has  found  me  just  such  a  lodging  as  suits  me,  where  I 
can  see  company  or  be  alone,  as  I  please.  The  lady  with  whom  I  am 
16  vei^  kind,  and  will  I  think  be  of  great  use  in  our  business.  She  is 
yery  business-like,  and  seems  to  understand  everything.  8he  is  an 
old  sister  of  St.  Clara,  of  a  very  strict  order,  very  good  and  sensible, 
all  which  Suits  me  so  well  that  I  ought  to  put  up  with  the  warbling 
of  the  dozen  canary  birds  she  keeps  in  her  room,  all  tame  and  con- 
stantly singing.  1  shall  be  sure  to  grow  use  to  them  soon,  and 
besides,  I  can  get  away  from  them  in  my  own  room. 

'  r  am  near  the  church  of  St.  Sulpice,  famous  for  its  cler^  and  its 
good  order.  There  is  benediction  there  every  day,  but  1  was  not 
there  yesterday,  though  I  mean  to  contrive  to  have  that  happiness  as 
often  as  I  can.  This  morning  1  was  at  mass  there.  I  cannot  tell 
you  whether  the  church  is  fine,  for  I  had  not  time  to  look  at  it,  but  I 
will  tell  you  another  time;  this  afternoon  we  go  to  vespers  and  a 
sermon.  Nor  can  I  tell  you  much  of  Paris.  If  I  had  no  heart,  I 
should  think  myself  at  Bourdeaux.  Paris  is  beautiful,  but  I  feel  as  if 
I  had  already  been  in  all  the  buildings  I  have  seen  there.  What 
pleases  me  best  is  the  dome  of  the  Invalides.  The  promenades  do 
not  strike  me  at  all,  they  only  remind  roe  of  what  I  have  seen  in  per" 
specHoes,  and  especially  in  that  of  M.  E.  The  streets  are  very  like 
Bourdeanx,  more  lively,  but  very  muddy,  Women,  young  and  old, 
generally  dress  as  they  do  with  us,  and  have  the  same  air  ;  my  pelisse 
is  not  alone,  and  my  cap  finds  companions.    I  shall  go  to  all  the 

grandees  just  as  I  am,  and  in  fact  I  am  like  many  others.  My  nun 
as  promised  to  let  me  see  tbo  Pope,  but  I  know  not  when  or  how. 
'  I  was  here  in  my  letter  when  it  was  time  to  go  to  vespers,  and  I 
resume.  I  have  been  at  St.  Sulpice !  Oh  I  how  beautiful  the  ser- 
vices there  are !  How  surprised  I  was  to  see  the  collegians  in  hoods ! 
but  I  was  still  more  astonished  to  find  the  good  M.  Thomas  in  the 
pulpit.  He  preached  for  an  hour  and  a  quarter  with  the  simplicity 
you  know  so  well.  There  were  so  many  people  that  again  I  could 
not  look  at  the  church.  We  came  home  at  six  o'clock,  for  on  com- 
mon days,  vespers  and  the  other  evening  offices  last  till  six,  on  great 
days  much  later.  Imagine  my  amazement  when  just  after  we  came 
in,' my  nun  told  me  it  was  supper- time.  It  was  necessary  to  make  up 
one's  mind  to  it,  and  by  seven  o'clock  all  was  over,  and  we  were  going 
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to  bed,  or  at  least  as  regards  xnyselfi  preten^ng  to  do  to,  when  there 
was  a  ring  at  the  bell  and  in  came  M.  B.  I  was  rerj  glad  to  see  him. 
I  told  bim  my  story,  snd  my  intention  of  making  miiie$*  in  different 
districts,  charging  him  with  his  own,  where  reside  Madame  M^reand 
Cardinal  Fesch. f  He  promised  his  help,  and  we  agreed  that  I  should 
not  go  to  him  for  two  i&ja,  to  give  him  time  to  see  what  he  can  do. 
He  went  away  at  half-past  eight,  when  my  nan  went  to  bed,  and  I 
to  finish  my  letter.  Here  I  am,  and  since  one  must  retire  so  early, 
you  see  I  shall  be  able  to  do  a  good  deal  in  the  evening.  ^ 

•I  hope,  my  dear  children,  that  the  good  God  will  bless  my 
journey  ;  but  after  all,  I  fear  nothhig  but  myself,  so  pray  that  I  may 
always  act  as  He  would  have  me,  and  that  1  may  not  be  wretched 
enough  to  offend  Him,  and  thus  to  check  the  stream  of  favours  that 
He  would  shed  upon  you  all. 

'  Write  to  me  when  you  get  this  letter.  Write  very  small,  as  I  do, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  tell  me  more.  I  will  write  in  a  week,  and  I  hope 
the  next  will  be  gratis.  How  lucky  you  are :  this  is  my  foturth  letter 
to  you,  and  I  shall  have  none  for  twelve  more  days,  besides  the  eight 
slow — ^very  slow  ones  since  I  left  you,  and  judge  I  But  let  us  respect 
our  good  Master's  will.  Privations,  if  we  use  them  right,  become 
joys  in  eternity  ;  and  that  reminds  me  that  M.  Thomas  told  us  that 
not  only  must  we  flee  from  sloth,  and  work  well,  but  that  if  we  wish 
to  be  recompensed  by  the  Lord,  we  must  also  do  it  for  Him.  '  For/ 
he  said,  '  if  a  workman  came  to  claim  bis  hire,  vou  would  ask  him  for 
whom  he  had  worked  ;  and  if  it  were  for  one  of  your  neighbours,  you 
would  say, — '  Friend^  ask  your  wages  Arom  him  whom  you  serve.* ' 

'  I  finish,  embracing  you  all,  my  dear  children,  without  reading 
over  my  letter.  If  there  are  follies  or  blunders  in  it,  pass  them  over, 
or  take  what  profit  you  can  from  them  ;  but  through  them  all,  read 
the  heart  of  your  good  mother. 

'  BL  Tb.  Lamoitbous. 
'  February  Uth,  1830.' 

Letter  IV. 

'  I  want  to  write  to  the  good  M.  Boyer,  whom  for  twenty  years  I 
have  loved  with  all  my  heart.  I  wish  to  tell  him  that  the  certificate 
of  the  archbishop  is  my  great  support,  and  procures  me  friends.  At  his 
name  alone  all  the  world  is  in  eztasies.  Tell  M.  Boyer  that  I  will  aoon 
write  to  him.  I  have  so  few  moments  to  myself  that  I  cannot  per* 
form  all  the  projects  of  my  heart.  Every  day  there  are  accounts  to 
send  in,  letters,  memorials,  and  poor  Marie  Ther^se  goes  as  Provi- 
dence sends  her,  and  sometimes  Providence  drives  her  rather  bard. 

'  To-morrow  ic  is  intended  to  write  to  a  great  duchess,  to  whom 
La  Misericorde  has  been  mentioned.  There  is  great  piety  in  some  of 
the  ladies  of  that  rank.  How  many  good  works  they  support  at 
Paris  !  It  is  admirable;  the  old  and  new  court  vie  with  each  other 
in  zeaU  I  know  ladies  who  dine  on  apples,  and  sup  on  dry  bread, 
and  give  the  rest  to  the  poor. I  forgot  to  answer  N. 

*  Expeditions  in  quest  of  alms. 

t  The  mother  and  the  unole  of  Napoleon  I. 
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that  sbe  might  fauv«  the  blaek  cotton.  All  of  you,  childr^,  beloved 
of  your  mother,  freely  ti^  what  hebngs  to  her  as  your  own.  She 
is  very  poor,  hot  atl  die  has  is  at  vour  disposal.  Here,  I  am  at  no 
expense  but  coach  hire«  My  dress  is  what  yon  know,-«nothing  more. 
My  caps  have  not  the  air  that  N.  gives  them,  because  I  make  them 
myself,  and  have  long  forgotten  bow ;  but  at  Paris,  as  at  Bourdeauz, 
I  can  pass,  and  all  goes  on  well.  Nothing  more  is  required  in  the 
most  brilliant  apartments.  My  provincial  accent  is  more  remarkabie 
than  my  appearance.  I  am  called  the  demoiselle  from  the  south,  and 
people  do  me  the  honor  te  ask  if  I  am  a  Proven^ale.  But  nothing 
has  prevented  my  meeting  with  kindness  and  interest,  for  oar  merdful 
God  arranges  all. 

'  Tou,  dear  children,  most  want  many  things,  caps,  shawls,  stock- 
ings, &c.  Provide  these  I  beg  of  you,  I  wilt  have  it  so.  Tou  know 
I  told  you  it  was  to  honor  God  and  His  providence,  to  do  things  that 
are  needfti],  and  then  trust  confidently  to  His  tender  foresight.' 

Letter  V. 

'  Breakfast  well  to-morrow,  the  Good  Shepherd's  day.  Pray  to 
Him  well — ^thank  Him  well — ^bless  His  goodness.  I  shall  write  to  all 
the  old  and  new  ones.  My  poor  new  ones  have  all  written  to  me^ 
and  BO  have  the  old  ones.  Be  good,  and  in  all  your  doubts  and 
temptations,  the  Holy  Virgin  will  arrange  your  difficulties.  Yes, 
soon  we  shall  meet,  I  bope.  In  the  mean  time,  patience,  prudence, 
order,  submission,  humijil^,  charity,  watchfulness,  cheerfulness.  Ah ! 
how  your  mother  will  be  received,  if  you  are  in  such  good  company. 
Courage,  daughters,  every  one  of  you.  No  pouU  mouilUe*  in  my 
hoube.  Strive  conetantly.  Prav  alwavs  for  your  bonne  m^re.  Take 
care  to  recommend  her  to  our  neavenly  friends.  Gk>od*bye,  again^ 
old  and  new  1  I  look  at  you  all,  and  my  heart  rejoices  in  the  hope 
that  you  work,  and  walk  towards  heaven.     So  be  it. 

'I  received  your  parcel  dated  the  10th  of  May,  and  felt  both  joy 
and  grief;  joy  at  hearing  of  you,  grief  that  we  do  not  get  on.  I 
must  resume  the  affair  of  the  cigars^  I  have  nothing  more  to  tell 
you  of  my  collection;  latterly  it  has  fallen  off,  since  a  new  and  ex- 
cellent work  has  injured  that  of  La  Misericorde,  and  purses  are 
closed  against  the  latter,  so  that  I  shall  only  bring  home  about  a 
hundred  pistoles,  instead  of  three  or  four  thousand  francs  which  I 
had  reckoned  upon.  But  patience,  our  good  God  knows  what  we 
want  better  than  we  do.  Providence  invites  me  to  make  efforts  of 
every  kind,  and  in  every  quarter.  When  I  return,  we  will  make  many 
things  to  sell— coverlets,  rosaries,  images,  children's  toys,  pincushions, 
scapularies,  &c.  But  the  best  of  all  is,  that  a  famous  worker  in 
chocolate  is  teaching  me  his  business  gratis,  and  letting  me  into  ail 
his  secrets.  I  have  been,  for  some  days,  working  under  him,  and 
have  no  doubt  that  his  recipes  will  bring  us  in  a  pretty  gain ;  and 
besides,  he  is  to  give  them  to  me  in  writing,  to  be  kept  carefully  at 
La  Misericorde.    Strong  and  vigorous  arms !      We  want  no  more  I 


*  An  expression  for  fretful  faint-hearted  character. 
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We  will  work,  children,  and  I  hope  our  merciful  Ood  will  help  u$, 
and  make  our  industry  His  means  of  supporting  us.  Since  He  is 
pleased  to  keep  me  at  Paris,  He  permits  me  by  remaining  there,  if  I 
cannot  get  money,  to  learn  how  to  earn  it. 

*  I  am  trying  to  do  like  you,  and  not  lose  all  the  fruit  of  the  toils 
which  the  goodness  and  loving  kindness  of  the  merciful  God  ordains 
for  me.  The  cross  is  a  pledge  of  His  love,  dear  children.  Besides, 
when  I  think  of  the  children  He  hath  given  me,  so  affectionate,  so 
good,  so  excellent,  so  exactly  what  I  wish,  I  think  myself  very  happy  ; 
yes,  even  humanly  speaking,  I  am  happy,  for  you  are  my  happiness. 
O  children !  what  pleasure  you  give  your  poor  mother,  pleasure  the 
sweeter,  because  our  good  Master  is  the  Author  of  it ;  and  doubtless 
is  well  pleased  to  behold  the  joys  with  which  you  constantly  feed  my 
heart.  Let  us  be  more  and  more  faithful  to  Him,  my  dears,  that  the 
ties  he  forms  between  us  on  earth  may  be  drawn  closer  in  eternity. 
Alas !  what  are  all  attachments  here  below  in  comparison  with  the 
love  in  heaven  ?  If  here  He  is  the  author  of  our  common  love,  there 
He  will  be  our  object  and  our  all. 

'  Dear  children,  when  shall  I  speak  to  you  again  ?  When  the  good 
Ood  pleases.  I  still  hope  it  will  be  the  week  after  Ascension  Day. 
Keep  up  the  hopes  of  our  poor  girls,  tell  them  we  shall  soon  be 
together  again.  Festivals  delayed  cause  weariness,  and  you  know 
that  weariness  is  dangerous  to  the  soul ;  so  find  some  means  of 
occupying  them  and  all  will  be  well.  Tell  me  of  the  one  at  the 
hospital. 

•  Your  mother, 

*  M.«Th.  be  Lamouboub.* 

We  thus  see  how  ardently  and  zealouslj  this  good  mother 
worked  for  her  poor  children ;  she  was  now  advised  to  plead 
her  own  cause  before  the  Central  Board  of  Administration  of 
Home  Manufactures,  and  prayed  earnestly  for  help  as  she  stood 
awaiting  the  interview ;  when  admitted  to  the  presence  of  the 
statesmen,  the  simple  eloquence  with  which  she  detailed  her 
case  won  all  hearts,  particularly  that  of  Chevalitr  Suchet, 
brother  to  the  Mar&hal  Duke  of  Albufera.  So  sincere  and 
heart-felt  was  her  appeal,  that  it  was  at  once  decided,  that 
without  lessening  the  number  of  cigars  sent  up  by  the  rest  of 
the  Gironde,  an  additional  quantity  should  be  manufactured  at 
La  Misericorde. 

"Truly  Mademoiselle,"  said  one  of  the  members  of  the 
council,  *'you  speak  in  such  a  way  that  one  can  refuse  you 
nothing,  there  is  no  resisting  you,  you  win  at  the  first  en- 
counter." 

"  I  wonder  why  I"  said  Mademoiselle  de  Laraourous,  merrily, 
''  Is  it  my  dress?  No,  it  cannot  be  that.  Or  my  fine  language? 
"Noj  no,  people  laugh  at  my  southern  tongue.     It  must  be  be- 
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cnuse  I  am  a  child  of  the  woods  and  speak  naturally.  In  the 
woods,  trees  grow  freely  as  Dame  Nature  teaches  them,  but 
elsewhere,  they  are  cut  and  trimmed  by  Art.  You  grow  vreary 
of  the  clipped  and  regular  trees,  all  alike,  but  in  the  wild  fresh 
greenwood,  you  go  deeper  and  deeper  without  ever  counting 
the  moments,  for  the  heart  is  never  weary  of  Nature ;  and  so 
my  »mple,  untutored  words  are  a  change  to  you,  after  the  fine 
language  and  set  phrases  you  have  every  day.  Love  of  the 
true  and  natural  is  in  all  our  hearts,  and  is  not  one  of  the  least 
blessings  given  by  our  Maker ;  and  this  is  the  cause  of  your 
extreme  indulgence  to  me,  and  of  your  being  kind  enough  to 
like  my  simple  manners.''  This  conquest  by  ''  her  native  wood 
notes  wild  "  enabled  her  to  write  on  the  aSrd  of  Mav, — 

'Mj  dear  childreD,-^!  hasten  to  tell  you  that  our  good  God  has 
restored  our  cigars  in  spite  of  all  the  opposition,  even  at  Paris.  M. 
Suchet  has  promised  to  let  us  have  them,  and  those  who  were  averse 
to  it  have  ended  by  giving  their  consent.  An  order  will  be  despatched 
to  the  manufactory  of  Sourdeaaz  to  send  to  La  Misericorde  3000 
kilograms  of  tobacco  every  year,  and  M.  Suchet  promises  me  that 
this  order  shall  be  made  oat  quickly.  I  told  him  of  my  fears  that 
this  slender  supply  might  yet  be  uncertain,  and  he  answered,  No, 
since  it  depended  upon  him.  It  is  likely  that,  as  soon  as  the  order  is 
received  at  the  manufactory,  they  will  send  to  La  Misericorde.  Be- 
ceive  the  deputy  well,  and  tell  him  that  I  was  glad  to  see  the  good 
account  which  the  Bourdeauz  gentleman  had  sent  up  to  Paris  of  the 
work,  and  with  what  sincerity  I  told  the  Paris  gentlemen  of  my 
gratitude  and  obligations  to  those  at  Bourdeauz.  Begin  the  work 
as  soon  as  you  can.  I  hope  all  will  go  well,  my  dears,  and  that  it 
will  not  again  be  the  will  of  heaven  to  send  me  to  Paris  to  6sh  for 
cigars.* 

Her  mission  thus  terminating  so  iavorably,  la  bonne  Mere 
mas  now  about  to  return  home ;  aware  of  the  joy  which  this 
would  occasion  in  her  household,  she  tried  wisely  to  repress 
too  great  an  exuberance  of  feeling,  and  wrote  frequently  to  the 
directresses  wamiug  them  to  moderate  the  joy  which  she  knew 
it  was  natural  they  should  feel  on  the  occasion. 

Sighly^  AS  at  all  times  they  valued  her  opinions,  her  advice 
on  this  matter  was  totaly  unavaiUng ;  so  intensely  beloved  was 
la  bonne  Mere^  and  so  protracted  was  her  absence  from  that 
bomC)  which  her  presence  rendered  a  paradise  to  her  grateful 
and  repentant  children,  that  they  could  not  resist  preparing  a 
festival  for  her  reception ;  and  on  the  20th  of  June,  a  deputa- 
tion of  two  directresses  and  the  oldest  penitents  set  off  to  meet 
her  where  she  was  to  land  after  crossing  the  Garonne  bythe  ferry. 
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When  the  tidings  arrived  thai  she  was  in  the  Bue  St.  Baklie, 
the  whole  coromanity  drew  ap  m  two  rows  in  the  garden, 
singing  couplets,  bidding  the  parior  door  open,  and  warning 
it  if  it  did  not,  that  they  would  force  its  hinges  to  turn  and 
let  in    their    good  mother,  for  they   coolct  U?e  no  longer 
without  her.     She  at  length  arrived,  but  by  the  express  orders 
of  Monsieur  fioyer,  they  stood  still  and  silent  -,  he  feared  their 
exciteroent  might  become  tiunultiions>  as  their  feelings  were 
wrought  to  the  very  highest  pitch ;  she,  therefore^  only  passed 
silentTj[  down  the  lines  shakisg  hands  and  speaking  kindly  to» 
and  smiling  sweetly  on  each  in  tura^  as  she  proceeded  to  the 
chapel.  Her  path  was  strewn  with  laurel  wreaths,  and  gatrlands. 
of  flowers  hung  all  round ;  the  penitents,  uniting  RMind  her 
as  she  passed,  continued  their  song  as  they  formed  into  pro- 
cession, and  followed  her  to  the  chapel.      There  all  knelt 
in  silent  prayer  and  thanksgiving,  and  then  rising,  chanted 
together  the  psalm,  "  Lofudate  Dominum  Omnca  Oentes/'  She 
was,  then  led  hack  to  the  refectory,,  and  seated  beneath  an  arch 
of  flowers  and  ever-greens,  while  fresh  couplets  were  sung,  and 
each  of  her  flock  came  up  in  tum  to  present  a  flower,  and  was 
received  by  her  with  an  affectionate  embrace.    Presently  she 
observed  one  who  had  been  ill  almost  the  whole  time  of  her 
absence,  and  who  had  just  contrived  to  drag  herself  to  the  re- 
fectory to  enjoy  the  sight,  but  was  not  strong  enough  to  go  for- 
ward ;  springing  from  her  chair  she  cried,  ^' You  there,,  my  poor 
Louise !  are  you  not  to  have  the  pleasure  of  embracing  your 
mother  ?**  and  she  pressed  her  fondly  in  her  arms.     Next  came 
the  dinner,  such  a  dinner  as  had  never  been  tasted  at  La 
Misericorde,  and  never  was  again,  for  a  kiad4iearted  market 
woman  had  actually  sent  in  a  feast  of  poultry  and  peas,  sufficient 
for  the  whole  party,  in  honor  of  the  return  of  the  much  be> 
loved  and  honored  Superior.     A  fresh  and  more  novel  enter- 
tainment, however,  awaited  Mademoisette  de  Lameuroua  after 
the  evening  devotions,  and  which  had  been  concerted  daring  her 
absence;  this  was  no  other  than  an  impersonataon  of  each 
city  on  the  way  to  Paris,  being  introduced  by  a  legend  and  led 
up  to  offer  her  homage.    The  vivacious  and  playfol  impronptu 
couplets  with  which  la  bonne  Mhe  responded  fc»  each,  compti'- 
ment,  were^  as  well  might  be  expected,  the  most  altvaotivie  part 
of  the  scene. 

We  must  not,  however,  omit  to  mention  a  charming  little 
incident  which  fornred  an  interesting  feature  in  this  oration  of 
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genuine  heart  homage.  A  present  was  brought  from  one  of 
her  nieces,  a  piece  oi  white  watered  silk  embroidered  with  the 
device  of  the  "  pelican  in  her  piety/'  having  the  following 
motto  underneath : — 

"  Even  as  the  bird,  herself  nasparing, 
Tboa»  for  thj  broody  thy  heart  art  tearing/' 

an  framed  as  a  picture,  and  the  couplet  was  sung  as  it  was 
Carried  to  her.  This  completely  overcame  her,  and  she  burst 
into  tears, — the  only  time  she  had  been  seen  to  weep  since  her 
mother's  death, — and  cried  out,  ''  O !  children,  how  you  pain 
me  r'  She  kept  the  picture  to  the  day  of  Iwr  death,  but  not 
with  the  personal  motto  >  she  caused  this  to  be  picked  out,  and 
another  worked  in  its  stead,  which  gave  the  pelican  the  truest 
and  highest  application,  '*  Let  my  blood  be  your  meat  and 
drink,  my  beloved,"  and  bearing  this  device  it  is  still  pre- 
served in  her  room  at  La  Misfericorde. 

This  was  her  first  and  last  absence  from  her  beloved  home  for 
any  lengthened  period ;  she  paid  an  annual  visit  to  Le  Pian  to 
gather  in  her  vintage,  and  the  Abb^  Chaminade  sent  her  to 
Agen  to  establish  an  institution  similar  to  her  own,  of  which  he 
was  the  founder;  but  she  did  not  remain  longer  than  six  weeks 
on  that  occasion,  and  was  greeted  on  her  return  with  various 
complimentary  couplets,  an  innocent  recreation  which  she 
never  discouraged,  as  she  wisely  considered  these  compositions 
asafety  valve  through  which  the  exuberance  of  the  girls'  feelings 
could  get  egress.  So  watchful  was  this  good  mother  in  ))rovi. 
ding  little  enjoyments  for  her  poor  children,  thnt  she  established 
two  festivals,  which  were  to  be  kept  with  great  state,  that  of 
the  Assumption  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  the  Feast  of  St. 
Teresa,  conscious  that  the  preparations  for,  and  anticipations  of, 
the  simple  pleasures  to  be  enjoyed  on  these  Testivals  would 
arrest  many  a  roving  fancy  from  straying  to  the  free  and  mirth- 
ful licence  of  the  grape  gathering  of  sunny  Bourdeaux. 

It  was  only  after  her  return  from  Paris  that  Mademoiselle 
de  Lamourous  drew  up  a  regular  system  of  rules  for  La  Mrsdri- 
corde ;  a  regular  method  had  of  course  been  observed,  but  she 
bad  too  much  good  sense  to  enforce  stringent  rules,  till  the  ex- 
perience of  twelve  years'  government  enabled  her  to  do  so 
without  any  apprehension  of  failure,  and  she  accordingly  ar- 
ranged the  regulations  of  the  house  for  the  guidance  of  future 
Superiors. 
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Her  flock  were  composed  of  varioas  grades  and  degrees  of 
cultivation — some  were  of  high  descent^  having  the  prefix  of 
de  to  their  names,  some  carefully  trained  in  showy  accomplish- 
ments ;  whilst  others  were  taken  from  the   degraded  refuse  of 
the  city,  and  the  equally  ignorant  peasantry.     Such  an  admix- 
ture of  classes  required  much  care  in  their  arrangement,  as 
mutual  association  would  do  more  harm  than  the  closest  sur- 
veillance of  the  directresses  could  counteract.    To  obviate  this 
difficulty  therefore,  Mademoiselle  de  Lamourous  divided  her 
penitents  into  families  six  in  number,  and  containing  from  nine 
to  twelve  members,  under  charge  of  a  directress,  who  served 
as  elder  sister  or  mother.     Each  family  had  a  separate  garden, 
work-room,  dormitory,  and  refectory ;  and  was  known  as  La 
Famille  de  St.  Joseph,  de  SL  Therese,  des  Anges,  8fc. — as  the 
case  might  be ;  and  in  order  to  break  oil'  all  old  recollections, 
each  new  comer  was  obliged  to  assume  a  new  name.     One  was 
Th^ologale,  because  the  other  penitents  admitted  her  by  accla- 
mation, at  a  time  when  it  was  doubtful  whether  they  could 
find  bread  for  another  day,  la  bonne  Mere  said  they  had  exercised 
the  three  theoloyical  virtues  of  faith,  hope,  and  charity. 

They  rose  very  early  and  sang  a  hymn  of  praise  whilst  dress* 
ing,  and  breakfasted  on  brown  rye  bread — there  were  only 
three  great  festivals  in  the  year  on  which  they  were  allowed 
white ;  then  came  their  devotions  in  the  chapel,  after  which 
they  labored  at  the  work  on  which  their  livelihood  depended. 
At  twelve,  dinner  of  soup  and  bread  ;  work  and  prayer  again 
in  the  chapel ;  an  early  supper  on  cheesoi,  bread,  apples  or 
other  garden  produce ;  and  then  bed.  Such  was  the  routine 
of  their  simple  and  regular  lives.  So  potent  did  Mademoiselle 
de  Lamourous  consider  labor,  and  so  essential  a  quality  for 
true  conversion,  that  she  refused  the  ofifer  of  an  endowment, 
which  would  have  secured  daily  food  to  the  inmates,  saying 
that  a  life  of  labor  was  one  great  means  of  conversion,  and  it 
would  lose  reality  unless  they  felt  the  necessity  of  working  for 
their  living.  She  impressed  upon  them  that  their  fare,  dress, 
and  habits  were  to  be  really  penitential ;  and  yet  the  lively 
sweetness  she  kept  up,  and  the  cheerful  songs  of  praise  that 
varied  their  toils,  rendered  it  a  happy  and  attractive  home. 

She  entertained  a  great  horror  of  greediness  or  love  of  dain- 
ties :  the  following  little  incident  wfll  show  how  far  she  went 
to  put  down  all  predilection  for  what  she  considered  a  grievous 
error* 
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There  was  a  peach  tree  covered  with  fruit  one  summer/  until 
an  unlucky  night  when  some  inmates  were  forced  to  sit  up 
to  finish  a  piece  of  work,  and  in  the  morning  it  was  found 
to  have  been  stripped.  She  summoned  the  watchers  of  the  pre- 
vious evening  and  said — ^*  I  thought  I  had  succeeded  in  es- 
tablishing good  order  and  subordination  in  this  house,  and  I 
grieve  to  find  myself  mistaken.  Disobedience  reigns  here  still, 
and  my  strict  orders  are  slighted.  Some  daughters  of  Eve 
amongst  you  have  dared  to  eat  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  and,  like 
Eve,  have  sinned  through  disobedience  and  gluttony.  1  will  not 
know  who  are  the  aggressors,  in  order  that  I  may  not  have 
to  punish  such  humiliating  faults,  but  you  shall  all  know  that 
my  commands  are  not  to  be  infringed  with  impunity.  The  tree 
whose  fruit  tempted  you,  is  accursed,  and  from  this  moment 
shall  produce  nothing  I" 

She  caused  boiling  water  to  be  brought,  and  herself  watered 
the  tree  with  it  before  their  eyes  till  it  died,  and  the  withered 
remains  served  for  a  long  time  as  a  spectacle  of  warning  and 
terror ;  but  when  she  saw  that  it  had  produced  the  desired  im- 
pression, she  had  it  cut  down   and  removed. 

Discernment  of  character  fitted  la  bonne  mere  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner for  the  high  position  to  which  God  had  called  her ;  this  she 
evinced  on  all  occasions,  but  particularly  on  the  reception  of  new 
penitents.  Some  she  would  tenderly  embrace,  and  soothe  like 
angels  rejoicing  over  the  returning  sheep ;  some  she  would 
meet  with  rebukes  and  assurances  that  they  were  great  sin- 
ners, in  much  need  of  penitence ;  but  she  scarcely  ever  erred 
in  judgment  as  to  the  treatment  which  would  best  bind  them 
to  her.  One  day  a  penitent  told  her  she  was  weary  of  the  place 
and  was  going  away. 

'  You  are  tired,  daughter  ?  I  may  well  pardon  you,  for  so 
am  I.' 

'  You  weary  of  the  place,  bonne  mere  ?' 

^kt^  you  surprised  ?  Do  you  think  it  pleasanter  to  me  to 
live  here  than  to  you  ?  the  only  difference  is  that  you  are  weary 
of  yourself  alone,  I  am  wearied  for  all  of  you !  But  what 
would  you  have?  it  is  Ood's  will.  Take  my  hand,  we  will  talk 
of  it  no  more  !' 

She  shook  hands  with  the  penitent,  who  thought  no  more  of 
going.  Another  likewise,  under  a  fit  of  weariness,  bent  on 
going  home,  was  brought  to  her  dnring  an  illness,  seeing  her 
very  determined,  la  bfmne  mire  asked  where   her  home  lay. 
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'  At  Preygnac  I' 

'  Preygoac  I  tbei^  we  are  nei^bboiirs  I  I  am  of  Barsae ;  and 
she  lauiicbed  forth  iu  praises  oi  her  birthplace,,  declaring  she 
could  not  bear  to  part  with  oue  tliat  came  {rom>  it.  Seeing 
bawevet,  that  tJ^is  luid  no  effect,  she  added,  '  Since  joa  have 
aome  froia  Preygnac  no  doubt  you  can  make  <irucAade  ?  the 
woman  said  yea.  '  Ob  how  g)ad  I  am  I '  cried  Mademoiselle  de 
LamoorottSi  '  make  some  for  me  I  beg  of  you,  I  know  you  will 
not  refaee  a  poor  sick  woman  P  These  Bourdeanx  people  doa'c 
understand  it.'  The  woman  was  flattered,  cooked  the  cruchade 
with  all  her  heart,  and  was  so  thanked  and  praised,  thatia 
ber  sense  of  usefolness  she  lost  all  weariness  and  remained 
^te  content  at  La  Miserieardem  Thus>  by  sweet  and  innocent 
wiles  did  this  noble  and  devoted  woman  win  the  froward  aad 
refractory  to  the  love  and  practice  of  virtue. 

La  bonne  mere  became  now  very  infinxi  from  rhenmatism  and 
for  the  last  sixteen  years  of  her  life  was  almost  totally  confined 
to  ber  room,  gradually  losing  the  use  of  her  limba  and  suffer- 
ii^  acutely  from  a  complication  of  disorders.  During  the  last 
few  months  of  her  life  she  was  covered  with  sores  and  ulcers 
so  that  Ae  could  not  be  lifted  without  the  greatest  pain,  all 
of  which  she  endured  witb  a  holy  joy.  Her  feiculties  were  per- 
fect as  ever,  and  her  iiiiterest  in  all  around  undiminished  ;the 
care  with  which  she  was  tendied,  was  so  much  of  heart  homage, 
that  she  often  expressed  the  unselfish  fear  that  it  was  more 
from  personal  love,  than  that  general  charity  which  proceeds 
from  the  love  oi  God  that  stimulated  thrir  attention. 

Her  end  was  now,  however,  appsoaebing,  and  on  the 
4tb  of  September,  18M,  the  last  rites  of  her  Church  were 
administered  to  her;  and  on  the  13th  of  the  same  month, 
conscious  that  she  was  soon  about  to  receive  the  last  summons, 
she  called  the  directresses  to  her,  and  after  exhorting  them  to  a 
faithful  compliance  with  the  dixties  committed  to  their  efaarge, 
she  enjoined  them  above  all  to  have  complete  confidence  in 
the  Holy  Virgin,  to  consult  her  in  all  difficulties,  and  to 
take  her  as  their  ittother;  she  then  made  them  promise  implicit 
obedience  to  ber  successor. 

She  lived,  however,  till  the  next  day,  and  on  the  14th  of 
September  reaigiied  her  pure  spirit  into  the  bands  of  her 
Maker,  having  to  the  last  strengthened  herself  by  those  various 
''acta  of  devotion'^  which  ber  Church  provides  for  the  union  of 
the  soul  witb  the  Creator ;  thus  she  departed,  m  the  eighty- 
second  year  of  her  heavenly  life. 
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£a  boBfie  mire  bad  earneiily  desired  to  be  ami^y  boned,  and 
her  Bfiphew,  tfie  curate  of  Le  Pian,  did  all  be  coald  to  comply 
with  her  wishes;  bat  the  clergy  of  Bonrdeanx  declarsd  tiiat  it 
wonid  displease  the  whole  City  if  ihey  were  preveated  from 
paying  her  rentaiiis  dse  honor.  The  only  ooncesnoii  mde 
tbmfore  in  acoordance  wid»  her  desire,  was,  thai  At  ahottld 
not  be  remomi  fma  her  own  home ;  and  there  she  lay  with 
her  loee  uncovered,  Bombers  <rf  persons  coming,  not  idoie 
to  giTe  a  last  look  at  her  serene  and  celestial  featUMs,  bat  eron 
to  tooch  her  sacred  ivmaiBs  with  ?asioms  articles,  wfadch  tbence- 
forward  were  considerf  d  relics* 

Permission  liad  been  given  hj  the  local  magistrates  for  her 
to  be  buried  in  her  own  chmrvh,  but  the  people  would  not  be 
satisfied  till  her  remain?^  in  her  ordinary  dress,  had  been  carried 
riHindthetewnapenabiersmpported  by  the  directresses^  assisted 
by  the  sisters  of  8i,  Vincent  de  'PbvI,  preceded  by  the  mumci- 
pil  goord  on  horseback,  and  foUowed  1^  two  of  the  magistrates, 
and  by  dlepotations  from  the  various  clerical  and  charitable 
establuiiiReBts;  This  procession  over,,  the  coffin  was  placed  in 
the  chapel,  and  the  requiem  mass  chaonted  orer  it  After 
whidi  it  was;  placed  in  the  vautt  by  the  loving  hands  of  the 
directresses. 

The  spot  is  marked  by  a  taUet  of  whtto  marble  thus  in*^ 
scribed  .•*— 

* 

Marie  Thsresb  Guaelottb  db  Lahotjrous, 

FiBBX  SuPBSIOft  AJID  FqVSDRBSS  Of  THE  HoUSE 

as  La  MisssxcDaDB  at  Boubbbaux, 
Born  on  the  Ist  of  November,  1754, 
Died  the  14th  of  September,  1836. 

Well  may  her  loving  daughters  fondly  keep  a  wreath  of  roses 
hung  over  her  portrait. 

The  present  Superior  is  the  niece  of  Mademoiselle  de 
Lamourous,  who  seems  to  have  inherited  many  of  her  aunt's 
peculiar  gifts.  An  English  lady  who  visited  it  in  1854, 
describes  the  whole  as  nearly  in  the  same  condition  as  it  was 
left  by  la  bonne  mere;  with  the  valuable  difference  of  a  vast 
accession  to  the  number  of  the  inmates,  who  are  now  so 
numerous  that  fifty  are  obliged  to  be  lodged  in  a  country 
house. 
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The  cigar  work  having  been  taken  from  them  since  18S2, 
they  support  themselves  by  washing,  needlework,  and  making 
artificial  flowers  for  the  adornment  of  altars. 

In  1852  there  were  440  penitents,  who  are  never  left 
together  without  a  directress,  or  a  mrveillante,  and  their 
history  is  known  to  the  Superior  and  confessor  alone.  They 
are  free  to  come  or  go ;  some  have  gone  to  service,  others  have 
returned  to  their  families,  some  have  married,  but  the  greater 
number  cling  for  life  to  La  Mis^ricorde,  and  one  has  spent 
fifty  years  there,  The  mixture  of  cheerfulness  and  tender  love, 
with  strict  toil  and  severe  penance,  seems  to  have  been 
unusually  effective  in  accomplishing  that  most  diflScuIe  task 
which  has  become  a  problem  to  so  many  minds. 

Thus  concludes  the  history  of  a  Christian  heroine,  and  we 
have  been  tempted  by  the  attractiveness  of  this  little  volume  far 
beyond  the  limits  we  prescribed  to  ourselves  in  our  resum^. 
We  have  placed  before  our  readers  a  portion  of  the  letters,  and 
all  the  spirit  of  the  translation  before  us.  Truly  I  we  are 
come  upon  good  times;  when  gifted  minds  can  understand, 
and  able  pens  portray  the  charms  of  virtue,  irrespective  of  class, 
country,  or  creed.  Nor  is  this  an  isolated  case ;  with  what 
delight  have  we  not  pored  over  those  charming  volumes,  the 
Legends  of  the  Madonna,  from  the  gifted  and  womanly  pen  of 
Mrs  Jameson,  and  though  we  may,  and  do  differ  on  some  trifling 
points  still,  her  simple  little  work  on  the  Sister  of  Charity  at 
Home  and  Abroad  was  read  by  us  with  deep  interest.  Nor  can 
we  be  unmindful  of  a  more  recent  pleasure  experienced  in  the 
perusal  of  the  letter  from  an  English  Protestant  lady  which  ap- 
peared in  the  April  Number  of  the  Irish  Qqartbrly  Rktiew, 
where  the  simple  record  of  facts  is  given  with  such  graceful 
eloquence  (for  truth  is  ever  eloquent)  that  we  discover  new 
traits  of  virtue  even  in  those  whose  claims  to  our  veneration 
were  the  household  word  of  our  childhood.  With  what  truth 
therefore  may  we  not  exclaim,  we  have  come  upon  good  times  I 


Art  VIL— ROBEET  CANE— THE  CELTIC  UNION. 

I.  Tie  Williamite  and  Jacobite  Wars  in  Ireland.     Bj  Bobert 
Cane,  M.D.     Dublin  :  W.  M.  Hennessy. 

£.    I^e  Celt^  Edited  by  a  CommiUee  of  the  Celtic  Union. 
Dablin:  John  CyDaly. 

The  Bard  of  Erin  has  sung : — 

**  'Twas  ever  thas  from  childhood's  hour, 

I've  seen  mj  fondest  hopes  decay, 
I  never  loved  a  tree  or  flower. 

But  'twas  the  first  to  fade  away ; 
I  never  reared  a  dear  gazelle. 

To  glad  me  with  its  soft  black  eve, 
But  when  it  came  to  know  me  well. 

And  love  me,  it  was  sure  to  die  !'* 

We  can  imagine  the  fair  form  of  Hibernia  stooping  pen* 
si?ely  over  the  graves  of  her  children,  and  giving  utterance  to 
a  similar  moan  of  monody.  Her  fondest,  most  hopeful,  and  best 
beloved  sons  have  been  too  often  the  first  to  die  ere  they  had  reach- 
ed the  noon  of  their  day.  Many  of  them  have  rarely  caught  more 
than  a  glimpse  of  their  destiny,  and  died  before  they  reached  it. 
When  Sir  Cahir  O'Dogherty  rose,  at  the  head  of  his  clansmen 
to  resist  the  wholesale  confiscation  of  Ulster,  an  English  bullet 
struck  him  down  in  the  midst  of  his  successes,  and  at  the  early 
age  of  three-and- twenty.  The  powerful  career  of  ^*  Silken 
Thomas,''  (Lord  Filz-Gerald)  was  likewise  brought  to  a  close 
at  the  age  of  twenty-three.  Intense  anxiety  for  the  cause 
struck  Talbot  Duke  of  Tyr  Coonell  dead  at  the  seige  of  Lim- 
erick in  1691.  That  formidable  opponent  of  English  rules, 
Sir  Fhelim  O'Neil,  was  but  thirty-six  when  he  perished.  St. 
Laurence  O'Toole,  Malachy,  O'More,  Sarsfield,  and  though  he 
were  but  a  Celt  in  heart — St.  Ruth — all  expired  at  the  moment 
when  Ireland's  need  was  the  sorest.  It  was  also  thus  with  Owen 
lloeO'jSeill,who  fell  dead  in  Cloughouter  Castle,  by  the  foeman's 
poison;  but  leaving  a  name  behind  which  will  live  for  ever  in  the 
hearts  of  the  Irish  people.  Long  have  they  sang  that  mournful 
keen  for  "Kingly  Owen  fiua"  which  bursts  in  its  eighth  verse 
into  the  truly  eloquent  lines, 

8t)o  ")11®  l^ttT) '  5U|t  c6Af3A8  Ao  catijIa  CfmA]6, 

CUJJtfeAS  AP  5aII  ]  rS^IOf    'f^  f  A01cU|D  f^ApCA  A  IJJUAlf ; 

A  "  n)-beA]ti)A  Ai)bA05A]l,"5o  f  ]iaoo1^a6  ad  sleo,  5AT)  buAjf, 
aY  6  cfieAc  DA  D5Ao6aI  ao  c'feus  ]-]d  6o3A]d  Kua]6  I 
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And  which  Eriaimacb  thus  translaies : 

Mj  bamiiig,  bitter  dolors  that  onr  hero  jonng  has  died. 

The  Saxon  hordes  he  shatter'd  all^  robdued  their  ohampions*  (yrid^i^ 

In  "  barna  bael"  *  did  ss  e'er  fail  to  lay  the  spoiler  lew  ? 

Our  couotry's  doom,  dear  Erin's  tomb^  was  the  death  of  Owen  Boa ! 

Temple  Emmety  the  boy  orator.  Lord  Maguire,  Lord  Edward 
Pitzgerald,  Wolfe  Tone,  and  Sobert  Emmet  would  have  digni* 
fied  and  ornamented  the  land  of  their  birth  had  they  lived. 
Molyneux,  Goldsmith,  Sterne,  Dennody,  Lacas,  Farlong,  Stan- 
nard  Barrett,  Charles  Wolfe,  Matutin,  Clarence  Mangan,  Bishop 
Dovle,  Edward  Walsh,  Thomas  Kennedy,  William  Maginn, 
Lalor  Sheil,Thomas  Davi8,Thoma8  Mc'Neviu,  W.Elliott  Hudsoo, 
John  Banim,  Bishop  Maginn,  Father  Mathew,  Maurice  O'Con- 
nell,  Maurice  Leyne,  John  Hogan,  John  OConnell, — have  all 
mouldered  into  the  clay  of  the  land  they  loved  well  eie  they 
had  achieved  one  fourth  of  the  work  which  their  energy,  seal 
and  power  could  have  so  easily  mastered.  With  such  examples 
before  him  of  the  premature  extinguishment  of  genius  and  worthy 
it  is  no  wond^  that  Gerald  Griffin  who  died  at  36,  should  have 
penned  in  bis  youth,  these  touching  lines. 

In  the  time  of  my  hoyhood,  I  had  a  stranee  feeling 
That  I  was  to  die  ere  the  noon  of  my  cuiy— 

Not  quietly  into  the'  silent  grave  stealing 
But  torn,  like  the  blasted  oak,  sudden  away. 

That  even  in  the  hour  when  enjoyment  was  keenest. 
My  lamp  should  qaench  suddenly  hiseing  in  gloom : 

That  even  when  mine  honors  were  freshest  andsreenest, 
A  blight  should  rush  over  and  scatter  their  luoom. 

Good  and  gifted  men  come,  "  like  angels^  visits,  few  and  far  be* 
tween ;"  and  God  knows  Hibernia  cannot  afford  to  losethem.  Yet 
poor  Ireland  seems  somehow  especially  fated  to  see  her  best  and 
noblest  sons  witheriu  their  vigor,  and  nmturity •  And  now  when 
we  could  ill  afford  to  lose  him,  BobertCane,of  Kilkenny,  has  been 
struck  down  in  the  prime  of  his  manhood,  in  the  zenith  of  his 
intellectual  powers,  his  professional  fame,  and  his  domestic 
joy — in  the  midst  of  his  generous  labours  and  researches,  his 
national  hopes  and  projects,  and  his  Samaritan  career  of  wide 
dispensing  charity  1  "  Hope  is  over,"  wrote  Mr.  Kenedy  on  Ao« 
gustlS,  ''the  whole  city  of  Kilkenny  resounds  with  grief,and  the 
prayers  and  sobs  of  the  people  mignt  reach  to  his  very  bedside." 
'*  For  some  time  past,''  observes  Mr.  A.  M.  Sullivan ''  he  was  con- 

'       *■■  imi  I  ■  II  I  I  I  I        I       .    I       ■    . 

*  The  proper  orthography  Lb  '*  beama  baogail,*'  or  gap  of  danger* 
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acious  of  the  existeuoe  of  the  diseaso  which,  yerifying  his  own 
Bever*fidling  profteaaional  prMoieoce,  has  proved  fatal  at  the  last. 
About  three  weeks  ago  it  tmde  its  first  strong  assaalt^  which, 
however,  wbs  repulsed^  as  even  he,  himself,  for  a  moment 
imagined  saccessfnl.  For  a  few  days  he  was  able  to  take  his 
aeeastomed  place,  sarroanded  by  the  loved  and  loving  ones  of 
his  hoosehoid,  at  the  head  of  the  hospitable  board,  where  oft 
be  won  the  heart  of  friend  and  guest — where  even  then  one 
friend  and  guest-<*the  last  thus  honored — shared  the  happiness 
that  shone  around *-the  friend  who  now,  with  aching  heart  and 
blinding  tears,  sits  down  to  trace  these  lines  T  On  Friday 
August  IS,  he  sank  hopelessly.  Dr.  Gorrigan  was  promptly  in 
att^anoe  on  his  suflering  friend ;  but  the  deadly  disease  could 
not  be  arrested.  On  Sunday  he  made  an  artificial  rally,  and 
all  was  exultation  in  Kilkenny;  but  on  Monday  the  cold  sweat 
of  death  obliterated  every  hope,  and  Robert  Cane,  a  few  hours 
later,  was  no  more.  Ihiring  this  terrible  interval  of  suspense, 
the  Kilkenny  Journal  said  :«— 

"  With  bursting  heart  we  sit  down  to  write  that  the  last  hope 
is  gone,  and  the  days  of  a  good  man  are  numbered.  The  death 
of  Dr.  Cane  may  be  expected  any  hour.  The  universal  public 
have  hoped  against  hope,  but  all  in  vain." 

The  Nation,  in  recording  his  death,  feelingly  observed  :— « 

**  The  first  grass  has  scarcely  rooted  on  the  grave  where  but 
a  few  short  months  ago  we  mourned  a  glorious  genius  lost  to 
Ireland  and  the  world,  when  stunned  and  heart-stricken,  in  drear 
bewilderment  and  grief  of  soul,  we  stand  beside  the  bier  where, 
reft  from  us  in  the  hour  when  our  need  was  the  sorest,  lies  the 
trusted  and  the  gifted— *the  hope  and  the  pride  of  a  gallant 
cause.    Dr.  Cane  of  Kilkenny  is  no  more  I 

''The  last  hope  on  earth  is  over :  the  last  rite  has  been  read ; 
the  requiem  has  been  sung ;  yet  still  the  heart  rejects  this  sud- 
den reality  of  disaster;  we  listen  for  one  magic  tone  of  that 
deep*  sonorous  voice;  we  strain  the  eye  for  one  sight  of  the 
kingliest  form  that  ever  trod  the  isle.  But,  oh!  the  chill,  the 
grief,  of  waking  truth.  That  voice  is  hushed  for  ever ;  that  noble 
form  is  cold  as  clay.  The  proud,  high  dignity  which  throned 
upon  that  brow,  threw  a  radiance  o'er  each  feature ;  the  flashing 
glance,  the  giant  energy,  the  glorious  intellect,  the  noble 
heart — all,  aliis  lost  to  us.  Heaven,  mysterious  and  inscrutable, 
has  taken  to  itself  a  soul  so  pure,  and  left  us  to  weep  another 
chief  struck  down  on  the  threshold  of  a  grand  career." 
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The  conservative  papers,  consigning  political  fends  io  the 
grave  with  him,  have  also,  with  few  exceptions,  passwL  a  gene- 
rous eulogium  upon  his  manly  character,  and  high  mental 
attainments;  and  all  shades  of  the  now  unhappily  divided 
liberal  party  have  likewise,  through  their  organs,  co-operated 
to  do  full  honour  to  his  name  and  memory.  The  special  corres- 
pondent of  iheFreeman's  Journal  writes,  ^' Yon  and  I  may  truly  say 
all  Irishmen  will  regret  to  learn,  that  the  patriotic,  high-minded, 
and  learned  Doctor  Cane,  of  this  city,  breathed  his  last  aboot 
five  o'clock  this  morning.  He  has  left,  I  grieve  to  state,  a 
family  but  indefinitely  provided  for. — The  principal  traders 
and  shopkeepers  of  all  denominations  suspended  buisness  en- 
tirely during  the  day,  as  a  token  of  their  sorrow  and  the  respect 
thay  held  him  in.  He  was  attended  in  his  last  moments  by 
Eev.  Mr.  Walsh  and  also  by  Bev.  Mr.  Kavanagh.  Ireland 
has  lost  a  true-hearted  and  patriotic  son,  society  a  social  and 
polished  ornament,  and  medical  science  a  devoted  fellower.** 

The  Telegraph  calls  him  a  good  and  a  great  man ;  and  the 
Dundalk  Democrat  declares  that  '*  amongst  those  we  have  lost 
since  the  greatest  man  of  the  last  thousand  years  breathed  his 
last  sigh  in  Genoa,  none  promised  to  produce,  from  the  effects 
of  his  toil,  more  substantial  good  for  Ireland  than  the  lamented 
Dr.  Cane. 

*'  Alas  for  Ireland  I"  it  adds,  f  one  by  one  her  great  men  are 
borne  to  exile  or  consigned  to  the  narrow  house  of  death.  One 
by  one  they  vanish  from  amongst  us,  just  as  we  expect  the 
force  of  their  labours  or  the  influence  of  their  example  to 
work  a  change  in  our  destiny/'  , 

The  Tipperary  Free  Frees  saya : — 

"  With  the  stature  and  bearing  of  an  Irish  Chieftain  of  old — 
with  the  talent  and  wisdom  of  the  statesman — with  the  grace- 
ful eloquence  of  the  Tribune — with  the  ready  pen  of  the  liters 
ateur^  he  combined  a  kindness  of  disposition  and  a  gentleness 
of  manner  that  insensibly  attached  to  him  those  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact.  In  his  native  city  he  was  first  in  every 
movement  calculated  to  add  to  its  honor  — as  ready  to  advance 
a  good  cause  as  to  hurl  back  one  that  would  not  bear  the  test 
of  rectitude,  and  in  Kilkenny — aye,  throughout  Ireland — his 
demise  will  long  be  felt  as  a  national  calamity." 

The  Tipperary  Advocate  says  : — "  A  pure  and  guileless  spirit 
has  been  released  from  its  earthly  tabernacle.  Robert  Cane 
is  no  more.  It  is  a  sad,  strange  ordination  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence that  those  most  worthy  of  love  and  confidence  are  sure  to 
be  claimed  by  the  Angel  of  Death,  when  we  are  but  just  learn- 
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ing  to  treasure  their  virtues  And  their  talents.  With  a  mourn* 
fol  pleasure  we  strew  this  fndl  garland  upon  the  green  grave  of 
one  in  whom  we  centered  many  a  hope/' 

It  may  be  said  that  in  commencing  with  the  melancholy  death 
of  Dr.  Gane^  and  in  indicating  the  various  sources  from  whence 
the  wail  for  his  premature  removal  proceeded,  we  are  yoking 
the  car  before  the  horse^  We  desire,  however^  that  every 
reader  should  fully  know  from  the  beginningi  who  it  is  whose 
memoir  follows.  We  never  gaze  with  interest  upon  the  por* 
trait  of  a  man  unless  we  know  who  he  is,  and  all  about  him  ; 
and  now  that  the  reader  has  learned  the  worth  of  fiobert  Cane, 
he  will  doubtless  eagerly  examine  the  picture  of  his  life. 

The  family  of  Cane  or  Canne  appears  to  have  originally  been 
one  of  those  Norman  septs  who,  emigrating  to  Ireland  many 
centuries  ago  became  more  Irish  than  the  Irish  themselves. 
Those  of  the  name  who  remained  in  England  zealously  embra- 
ced Anglicanism,  and  an  account  of  John  Ganne  the  Puritan 
may  be  found  in  any  biographical  dictionary*  The  name  be- 
came, in  course  of  time,  modernised  to  Cane,  Kane,  and  Keane. 
That  branch  of  the  Sept  (long  settled  in  Waterford)  who  use 
the  latter  orthography,  have  been  ennobled  in  two  quarters  by  a 
Peerage  and  a  Baronetage;  while  in  Cork  it  is  worthily  repre- 
sented by  the  present  Catholic  Bishop  of  Cloyne  the  Bight  Bev. 
Dr.  Keane.  In  Lodge's  Peerage  (revised  by  ArchdaU,  vol.  vii,  p. 
180.)  we  find  mention  made  of  Hugh  Cane,  an  able  and  honest 
representative  in  the  Irish  Parliament  during  the  earlier  portion 
of  the  last  century.  Prom  this  individual,  Bobert  Cane  of 
Kilkenny  was,  we  believe,  collaterally  descended. 

In  1807  the  subject  of  this  paper  was  born  in  Kilkenny* 
His  mother's  name  had  been  Scott,  and  belonged  to  a  family 
long  settled,  and  very  well  known  in  that  city.  From  the  day 
of  Kobert  (Dane's  birth  until  several  years  subsequently  it  was 
his  lot  to  feel  the  pinching  grip  of  penury.  His  mother  had 
set  her  heart  upon  making  him  a  medical  practitioner ;  and 
her  scanty  resources  were  strained  to  the  uttermost  in  endeavour- 
ing to  give  Bobert  the  opportunities  necessary  for  studying  and 
attaining  the  object  of  their  united  ambition.  In  1820  he  was 
placed  as  an  assistant  in  the  Pharmaceutical  establishment  of 
Mr  Prim  of  Kilkenny,  uncle  to  John  Augustus  Prim  Esq., 
now  Editor  of  the  Kilienny  Moderator,  and  Co- Hon.  Secre* 
tary  to  the  South-East  of  Ireland  Archselogical  Society. 
Here  he  continued  to  handle  the  pestle  and  mortar  for  some 
years^  when  he  proceeded  to  Dublin,  and  assiduously  attended 
68 
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a  course  of  lectures  and  anatomical  studies,  in  Cecilia-street  and 
the  College  of  Surgeons.  The  terrible  viaitation  of  Ajsiaiic 
Cholera  now  for  the  first  time  scoorged  and  ravaged  Dnblin. 
Several  Physicians  shrunk  from  attending  persons  suffering 
from  this  novel  and  mysterious  plague,  bat  young  Caneooarted 
danger,  and  went  the  round  of  all  the  Cholera  Hospitals  accu- 
mulating valuable  experience  as  he  went.  Having  acquired 
some  reputation  by  his  dauntless  bearing,  and  successful  treat* 
ment  of  the  decimating  disease.  Cane  proceeded  back  to  Kil- 
kenny in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1882  almost  simultaoeously 
with  the  advance  of  the  Chdiera  southward.  Immediately  on 
arrival  he  was  appointed  over  the  Cholera  Hospital  of  his  native 
city,  where  for  night  and  day  he  continued  to  devote  the  most 
untiring  exertions  to  the  sick  and  dying.  From  this  date  young 
Cane  rose  like  a  rocket. 

Even  thus  eariy  in  Kfe  Cane  evinced  a  politioal  tendency  by 
presiding  as  chairman  at  a  democratic  meeting  of  Medical 
Students,  and  alumni  of  Trinity  College.  Their  resolutions, 
which  were  rather  loud,  appeared  in  the  journals  of  the  day 
with  the  signature  of  Robert  Cane,  and  for  a  considerable  period 
the  present  Sir  Robert  Kane,  President  of  the  Queen's  College, 
Cork,  got  the  credit  with  some,  and  the  discredit  with  others,  of 
having  occupied  the  responsible  post  of  chairman  at  the  demo- 
cratic meeting  in  Kildare-street. 

Although  John  Banim  and  Bobert  Cane  were  boys  together 
in  the  same  town,  (Cane  of  course  his  junior)  they  do  not 
appear  to  have  had  any  intercourse  until  a  period  long  subse- 
quent. On  Banim's  return  to  Kilkenny  in  1885,  prematurely 
crushed  and  prostrate  from  the  effects  of  an  overtasked  brain, 
during  his  rapid  literary  career  in  London,  and  smitten  by  po- 
verty from  the  necessi^  of  relinquishing  every  mental  effort, 
Bobert  Cane  organised  a  brilliant  reception  in  honor  of  Ireland'a 
great  Novelist.^  He  wrote  the  following  very  eoroplimentarj 
address,  and  having  engrossed  it  on  satin,  presented  it  to 
Banim  in  the  name  of  the  citizens  of  Kilkenny.  Bat  Bobert 
Cane  did  not  confine  himself  to  paying  empty  glittering  com- 
pliments. He  served  the  poverty-stricken  and  broken  down 
author  substantially  by  taking  an  active  part  in  the  collectJoB 
of  a  local  subscription,  which  nearly  reached,  in  a  short  time, 
one  hundred  sovereigns.  These  substantial  stimulants  to  the 
poor  author's  spirits,  and  condition,  having  been  placed  in  a 
massive  silver  snuff«box,  containing  a  suitable  inscription,  the 
offering  was  presented  to  Banim,  with  Doctor  Cane*s  well  timed, 
and  delicate  address. 
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"  TO  JOHN  BANIM,  BBQ., 
AUTHOR  OF    '  THE  o'haRA  TALES/  &C. 

Sir — I»flaenced  by  personal  regard,  and  by  that  esteem 
wbioh  your  talents  have  won,  even  in  far  distant  lands,  your 
fellow-citizens  bail,  with  sincere  pleasure,  your  arrival  amongst 
them,  though  that  pleasure  is  accompanied  by  the  regret  that 
your  health  is  not  such  as  the  desires  of  your  countrymen 
would  have  it;  but  they  trust  that  native  scenes  and  air  shall 
tead  to  your  restoration,  and  that,  ere  long,  a  fostering  legis- 
lature shall  extend  to  you  that  liberal  aid  which  a  good  and 
wise  government  is  ever  ready  to  bestow  upon  distinguished 
literary  worth. 

Tour  fellow  citizens  have  resolved  to  offer  to  you  some 
testimony  of  that  respect  which  native  and  well-directed  talents 
ever  merit — respect  due  from  every  Irishman  who  recollects 
that  your  writings  have  pourtrayed  his  country  in  the  colours 
of  truth — delineated,  without  concealment  or  exaggeration,  its 
national  character — sketched  its  peasantry  as  they  really  are, 
placing  their  virtues  in  relief,  and  tracing  their  4mi;5fortune8, 
and  their  crimes  to  the  trne  sources  whence  both  spring — 
showing  this  country  to  the  sister  kingdom  as  it  really  is  and 
begetting  there  commiseration  for  its  sufferings,  and  esteem 
for  those  social  virtues  and  ennobling  qualities,  which  centuries 
of  wrong  and  bondage  have  shrouded,  but  not  entombed. 

As  citizens  of  Kilkenny  your  claims  come  still  more  forcibly 
upon  their  esteem.  Your  pen  has  preserved  many  of  the 
beautiful  localities  in  and  around  this  city — given  new  charms 
to  most  of  its  popular  le^endsi  and  delineated,  with  truth  and 
accuracy,  many  of  its  onginal  characters,  blending  the  charms 
of  truth  with  the  creations  of  a  powerful  fancy,  and  directing 
all  to  the  noble  purpose  of  elevating  the  national  character, 
and  vindicating  a  too  long^egleoted  and  oppressed  land. 

The  citizens  of  Kilkenny,  therefore,  hope  that  you  will  accept 
of  the  token  of  your  countrymen's  regard,  which  accompanies 
this  address,  and  they  venture  to  express  their  ardent  wish 
that  you  may  live  to  use  it  in  an  advanced  and  honoarable  old 
age,  with  bodily  powers  then  as  vigorous  as  is  that  intellect 
indch  has  won  you  the  proud  distinction  of  fame,  conferred 
an  bonoyr  on  Kilkenny,  and  an  important  benefit  upon  Ireland. 

Signed,  for  their  fellow-citizens,  by 
G.  Jam£s,  Chairman, 
B.  Cans,  h.  r.  a  a. ,  Secretary.^' 
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It  is  painful  to  contemplate  the  prostrate,  and  helpless  con^ 
dilion  of  poor  Banim,  bodily,  at  this  period.  Doctor  Cane, 
writing  in  TAe  Celt,  on  August  Ist  1857,  observes: — 

"  As  I  was  sitting  in  the  Kilkenny  citizens*  club  room,  I  was  disturb- 
ed by  a  bustling  movement ;  abeavy  step  was  audible  advancing  up  the 
stairs  ;  it  was  John  Banim *s  servant  man  carrying  him  from  his  car- 
riage and  bearing  him  up  to  the  green  baize-covered  sofa  allotted  to 
him  in  the  best  corner  of  the  room.  Members  pulled  their  chairs 
aside,  the  fire  was  raked  up  into  a  better  blaze,  and  men  pressed 
officiously  to  bid  him  welcome.  He  was  in  the  servant's  arms,  half 
reclining,  half  sitting  up,  his  arms  round  the  man's  neck  so  that  his 
fingers  were  locked  upon  his  shoulders,  his  lees  hung  down  helplessly; 
and  his  emaciated  frame  told  the  sad  story  of  paralytic  wasting ;  his 
long  and  thin  visage  was  made  sadder  still  by  the  deep  searing  of 
small  pock  and  by  well  defined  traces  of  anxious  and  painful  thoughts, 
but  his  eyes  were  most  expressive,  pale  blue  or  gray,  but  large,  pro- 
minent, broadly  open,  starting  out  of  their  sockets,  they  were  full  of 
meaning  and  spoke  to  you  before  his  lips  moved.  There  was  an 
energy  of  manner,  a  fiery  gesticulation  about  him  when  he  warmed 
with  his  subject  or  became  excited  in  narrating  some  anecdote  or  re- 
citing some  piece  of  his  own  poetry,  which  h&  did  in  a  most  im- 
passioned manner,  and  so  as  to  impress  himself  with  g^eat  power  upon 
Ills  auditory.  fJis  voice  was  deep  and  solemn,  and  his  emphasis 
peculiarly  impressive.  Upon  this  occasion  I  heard  him  recite  with 
deep  pathos  **  Sogarth  Aroon,*'  and  in  a  moment  after  heard  him 
thunder  out  these  lines  written  in  renly  to  Wellington's  threat,  of  re- 
conquering Ireland,  '*  The  Brigand,  let  him  come,  Ut  him  comet"  which 
he  delivered  with  great  power  and  with  an  impressive  fervour  that 
shook  his  attenuated  frame  like  so  many  electric  shocks.  At  its  con- 
clusion, when  the  plaudits  of  a  crowded  room  answered  him,  his  pale 
face  became  fiery  red  and  his  eyes  actually  sparkled. 

It  was  upon  that  occasion  that  he  narrated  two  anecdotes  of  his 
sojourn  in  France,  which  he  visited  just  after  the  Revolution  of  1830. 

General  Lafayette,  then  an  old  man,  had  waited  upon  him — the 
hero  who  had  figured  in, three  revolutions.  Banim  complimented  him 
on  that  national  guard  in  which  he  took  such  pride,  and  spoke  of  it  as 
a  grand  new  thought  or  suggestion  to  do  away  with  standing  armies 
and  make  every  citizen  a  soldier.  "  Sir,**  said  Lafayette,  '*  you  as  an 
Irishman,  may  well  refer  to  it  with  pride.  We  had  the  idea  from  you ; 
the  first  national  guard  the  world  ever  saw  was  the  Irish  Volunteers." 
"  Ob,"  exclaimed  Banim  when  relating  the  anecdote  to  his  fellow 
townsmen,  **  it  was  the  highest  compliment  ever  paid  to  me  as  an 
Irishman."  Then  he  told  amongst  other  anecdotes  of  the  three  days' 
revolution,  how  an  old  Parisian  friend  of  his  had  suspended  in  his 
parlour  the  musket  he  carried  on  that  occasion,  and  with  it  a  solitary 
cartridge  remaining  of  the  powder  he  had  used  at  the  barricades.  **l 
asked  him,"  said  Banim,  "  to  give  me  of  that  powder,  thirty-two 
grains."  •*  Thirty-two  grains,"  said  the  Frenchman,  "  for  what  ?" 
**  To  sow  one  grain  in  every  county  in  Ireland,"  replied  Banim. 
*<  My  God !  I  would,"  said  the  Frenchman,  "  if  I  thought  they  would 
grow  \'* 
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Bobert  Cane  had  previously  been  only  a  member  of  the  Royal 
College  of  SargeODs;  he  now  took  om  his  degree  as  a  practising 
physician  and  rose  rapidly  in  his  profession.  The  Marquis  of  Or- 
monde had  from  the  first,  a  high  opinion  of  his  skilly  and  Cane 
became  from  the  year  1836  his  Lordship's  family  physician.  Even 
of  the  animal  man  Cane  was,  at  this  time,  a  splendid  specimen.  The 
fair  girls  of  Kilkenny  were  '*  ^  a  man"  dying  in  love  with  him. 
He  slighted  them  all  however  in  favour  of  the  accomplished 
daughter  of  a  deceased  military  officer  who,  accompanied  by  her 
mother,  had  come,  from  a  remote  county,  to  reside  temporarily, 
in  Kilkenny.  The  young  lady  was  a  Protestant ;  but  in  those 
days  the  ecclesiastical  objection  to  milled  marriages  was  not  so 
strongly  enforced  in  Ireland  as  at  present ;  and  the  obstacles  to 
their  union  were  soon  surmounted.  An  issueof  eight  children  has 
been  the  result  of  this  felicitous  alliance.  The  eldest  son, 
liobert,  passed  through  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  with  great 
ecla^  and  triumphantly  underwent,  within  the  last  few  months, 
the  proverbially  searcliing,  and  severe  examination  to  which 
candidates  for  admission  to  the  Boyal  Artillery  are  subjected  at 
Woolwich.     He  is  now  with  his  Regiment  in  China. 

Meanwhile  Cane  rose  with  electrical  rapidity.  His  fellow 
citizens  idolized  him  for  his  worthy  urbanity,  and  Samaritan  kind- 
ness to  the  poor.  They  respected  him  for  his  great  talent,  his 
erudition,  his  uncompromising  political  integrity,  and  his  entire 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  Ireland,  its  literature,  and  destiny.  In 
every  national  movement  he  was  a  leading,  and  a  valorous  actor. 
Of  every  local  effort  to  check  injustice  he  was  the  animating,  and 
the  guiding  spirit.  To  the  claims  of  the  oppressed,  the  houseless 
the  orphan,  or  the  struggling  artist  who  had  never  known  the 
stimulus  of  a  patron^s  smile,the  purse  of  Eobert  Cane  was  always 
open.  In  furtherance  of  every  generous,  patriotic,  Celtic,  or 
archaeological  object  his  pen  sped  with  untiring  zeal  and  power. 

A  highly  cultivated  intellect,  says  the  Tipjperary  Free  Press, 
bad  enabled  him  to  overpass  the  narrow  barrier  that  too  often 
circumscribes  the  career  of  the  professional  man,  and  an  ardent 
love  of  country  taught  him  that  a  patriotism  sincerely  main- 
tained seldom  failed  to  win  respect  even  from  those  most 
antagonistic  to  its  dictates.  So  it  was  with  him.  Dr  Cane  was 
eminently  an  Irish  nationalist — yet  amongst  the  most  aris- 
tocratic circles  of  Kilkenny  was  he  found,  no  less  the'physician 
than  the  friend,  esteemed  as  well  for  his  ability  in  the  one  ca- 
pacity as  for  his  courtesy  in  the  other. 
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Of  0*ConnelI  and  his  sagacious  line  of  policy  Doctor  Cane  was 
long  a  supporter.  In  1840  a  grand  Banquet  in  honour  of  the 
Liberator  and  Eepeal  was  oi^anised  in  Kilkenny^  mainly 
through  Dr.  Cane's  exertions.  lie  acted  as  steward  on  the  oc- 
casion and  delivered  in  the  course  of  the  evening  a  speech  so 
redolent  of  nationality,  good  sense,  and  honesty  that  Kilkenny 
to  this  day  remembers  it  with  delight. 

It  is  a  fact  tolerably  significant  of  the  estimation  in  which 
Dr.  Cane's  magisterial  services  were  generally  held,  that  whilst 
numbers  of  Catholic  and  Protestant  gentlemen  from  Lord 
Ffrench  to  Smith  O'Brien  were  visited  with  a  iuperndeM  for 
cooperating  with  O'Connell  in  the  Bepeal  struggle,  Robert  Cane 
was  suffered  to  continue  his  judicial  labours.  He  often  left 
Kilkenny  and  his  valuable  professional  practice  at  great  per- 
sonal sacrifice  to  thunder  forth  his  vigorous  volume  of 
eloquence,  and  masculine  sense  on  the  platform  of  a  monster 
meeting,  or  at  the  National  council  board  on  Burgh  quay.  In 
1844  the  citizens  of  Kilkenny  marked  their  high  appreciation 
of  Dr.  Cane's  admirable  qualities  of  head  and  heart  by  bestowing 
upon  him  the  highest  dignity  which  it  was  in  their  power  to 
give.  Dr.  Cane  was  elected  mayor  of  the  **  faire  and  antient 
cittie  of  Kilkenny  /'  and  with  the  lofty  generosity  for  which  he 
has  always  been  distinguished,  he  applied  every  farthing  of  his 
official  salary,  and  emoluments  to  purposes  of  local  public 
utility. 

"  w  hen  O'Connell,  wfites  Mr.  Kenealy,  was  released  from  pri- 
son in  1844,  and  wlien  the  corporations  of  Ireland  tendered 
their  congratulations  and  respectful  homage  to  the  illustrious 
Liberator,  Robert  Cane  was  chosen  as  the  bead  of  the  deputa- 
tion from  Kilkenny ;  and  those  who  saw  his  noble,  gallant  form 
that  day,  robed  in  the  green  uniform  of  the  '82  Club,  remember 
still  the  proud  and  princely  bearing,  the  giant  grace,  the  manly 
beauty,  and  sweet  smile  of  the  representative  of  Kilkenny. 
But  tliat  kingly  form  is  now  cold  as  the  clod  of  the  valley — 
that  glowing  heart  whose  every  pulse  beat  for  Ireland,  is  still 
for  ever."  * 

Mr.Carlan  of  the  Dundalk  Democrat  observes :  "  The  first  and 
the  only  time  we  saw  him  was  at  the  great  Levee  in  the  Rotundo, 
in  May,  1845,  when  Ireland  sent  its  trusted  representatives  to 
pay  their  homage  to  O'Connell  and  his  fellow-martyrs,  who 
had  suffered  incarcerations  at  the  hands  of  a  packed  jury  and 
from  English  injustice.     He  appeared  there  as  Mayor  of  KiU 
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kenny,  decorated  in  hie  robes ;  and  no  one  present  wore  a  more 
dignified  or  commanding  appearance.  From  that  day  till  the 
week  before  his  death  he  laboured  zealously  for  Ireland/' 

From  the  earliest  days  of  Dr.  Cane's  manhood  his  name  was 
constantly  and  eagerly  sought  to  dignify,  and  inspirit  local 
movements;  and  with  them,  when  honestly  based^  he  cordially 
cooperated.  His  name  wielded  a  siDgtdar  influence,and  strange, 
liberties  were  sometimes  taken  with  it.  We  cull  the  follow- 
ing episode  from  the  Report  of  (he  Proceedings  of  the  Repeal 
Association  on  Monday,  September  Slst,  1816,  a  few  weeks 
subaeqaent  to  the  secession  from  its  ranks  of  Messrs.  O'Brien, 
Meagner,  Mitchel,  O'Gorman,  Doheny,  Lalor,  Dillon,  and 
O'Donoghue, 

Mr.  John  O'Gonnell  said  that  Mr.  Ray  had  received  a  latter  from 
Dr.  Cane,  of  Kilkenny,  which  he  woald  read  ont  of  respeot  to  the 
writer. 

'*  8  William-street,  Kilkenny, 
Sept.  10,  1846. 

"  Dear  Sir — Feeling  that  I  Cannot  subscribe  to  the  proceedings 
now  Goinff  forward  in  Conciliation  HaH  for  Many  reasons,  of  which 
a  time  will  arrive  for  explanations  (The  present  being  a  Period  when 
men  cannot  enter  it,  or  Trust  themselves  to  deliver  a  cool  opinion^) 
I  will  thank  you  to  have  my  name  Erased  from  its  books. 

«<  I  have  the  honour  to  he  your  obedient  servant. 

"  B.  Canb,  M.  D.  (ex*mayor,)  Kilkenny. 
<*  T.  M.  Bay,* Esq.,  Secretary  Bepeal  Association." 

He  was  very  sorry  that  that  excellent  gentleman  called  on  the 
Association  to  erase  his  name  from  their  books.  It  was  unnecessary 
for  him  to  praise  Dr.  Cane,  of  Kilkenny.  His  character  was  well- 
known,  for  his  great  abilities,  varied  attainments,  and  ardent 
patriotism,  had  made  his  name  deservedly  popular  with  the  people  of 
Ireland.  Unfortunately  Dr.  Cane,  thoueht  proper  to  adopt  the 
principles  of  the  Young  Ireland  party,  and  now  wished  his  name  to 
te  erased  from  the  books  of  the  Association.  They  were  smcerely 
sorry  to  lose  the  assistance  and  co-operation  of  such  an  excellent 
man ;  but  the  cause  of  Ireland  must  be  saved,  no  matter  what  the 
sacrifice  ;  therefore  it  was  with  sincere  regret — at  the  same  time  with- 
out the  slightest  hesitation— that  he  said  they  must  accept  Dr.  Cane's 
resignation  hoping  that  better  times  would  come,  when  he  would  be 
enabled  coolly  to  consider  this  matter,  and  come  to  the  same  con- 
clusion that  so  many  of  their  revered  prelates, and  so  large  a  portion 
of  their  respected  clergy,  as  well  as  tne  people  at  large,  had  come 
to — ^namely,  that  the  moral  force  principle,  if  it  were  not  the  only 
safe  one,  ought  to  be  adopted  for  its  beauty  and  holiness.    (Loud 
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cheers.)  He  therefore  moved  that  Dr.  Cane's  name  be  erased  from 
the  books  of  the  Association. 

Captain  Broderick  seconded  the  motion  with  much  regret. 

At  the  meeting  in  Conciliation  Hall  on  the  Monday  following  it 
appeared  that  the  letter  purporting  to  be  from  Dr.  Cane  was  a 
forgery  1  John  O'Connell,  in  the  course  of  his  speech  observed. 

As  to  the  forgery,  I  must  say  this — I  am  acquainted  with  Doctor 
Cane's  handwriting,  and  I  was  under  the  impression  when  I  read  the 
letter  that  it  was  genuine.  (Hear  hear.)  Smce  then  he  has  written 
to  me  on  the  subject,  and  on  comparing  the  two  documents  together 
I  perceived  the  forgery ;  but  without  the  special  compapiaon  it  would 
be  almost  impossible  to  detect  it.  (Cries  of  hear,  hear.)  Doctor 
Cane  complains  naturally  enough  that  I  should  have  taken  a  letter 
couched  in  bad  English  to  be  a  production  of  his,  knowing,  as  I  do, 
his  high  intellectual  attainments.  Of  course  the  bad  English  of  the 
letter  did  confound  me  to  a  certain  extent ;  but  as  I  thought  I  could 
not  mistake  the  evidence  of  my  own  eyes  as  to  the  handwritingi 
1  therefore  considered  that  the  letter  was  genuine.  It  is  not  genuine 
He  has  written  a  letter  to  us  since,  exposing  his  views  on  the  recent 
discussion  in  this  Hidl — expressing  his  dissent  from  a  great  portion 
of  our  proceedings,  and  caUing  on  us  to  p^et  the  Young  Ireland  party 
back  again.  W^ith  all  due  respect  for  him,  I  cannot  consent  to  read 
his  letter  here.  We  can't  consent  to  re-open  in  this  Association  (I 
give  him  the  same  answer  that  I  have  given  to  others)  a  discussion 
that  has  been  closed  for  ever— a  discussion  on  which  the  Irish  people 
have  pronounced — the  discussion  of  whether  moral  force  or  physical 
force  is  the  best  means  to  achieve  the  independeuce  of  Ireland^ 

Doctor  Cane's  letter  was  accordingly  not  read  at  the  Meeting 
of  the  Association.  Its  suppression  was  an  unwise  proceeding; 
and  many  were  the  murmurs  of  disapprobation  which  this 
illadvised  act  drew  forth.  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  now  to 
print  the  entire  correspondence  whicli  passed  between  Dr.  Cane 
and  Mr.  T,  M.  Bay,  the  Secretary,  at  that  period. 

Jjoyal  National  Repeal  As8ociaHan$ 
Com  Exchange  Roomtt 

jDublin,  22nd  September,  1846. 

Dear  Sxr--I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the 
19th,  requesting  to  have  your  name  erased  from  the  books  of  the 
Association,  and  to  state  that  your  request  has  been  complied  with. 

I  remain,  dear  sir, 

'  Your  faithful  servant, 

Robert  Cane,  Esq ,  M.D.,  T.  M.  Rat,  See. 

(Ex  Mayor,) 
8,  William-street,  Kilkenny. 
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JEUkemny^  Tunday  Sept.  22nd  184& 

Dbar  Sib — I  perceive  by  the  Evenn^  Mail  of  last  night  that  Mr. 
J.  O'Connell  had  alluded  in  the  Association  to  a  letter  purporting  to 
be  from  me»  and  to  have  mj  signature* 

That  letter  is  a  forgery^  as  I  did  not  write  any  such  to  the  member 
for  Kilkenny  or  to  the  Association.  May  I  request  that  you  will 
permit  me  to  see  the  letter,  that  I  may  be  enabled  to  trace  it.  If 
you  can,  send  it  to  me  with  its  envelope  or  superscription — 1  may  be 
able  to  discover  the  writer. 

I  would  be  glad  to  have  it  by  return  of  post,  as  I  mean  to  write  in 
time  for  Monday's  meeting,  when  it  shall  be  returned  to  you. 

Pray  inform  me  has  the  committee^  or  the  Association,  acted  upon 
it  and  remov«d  my  name. 

Yours  truly. 

To  T.  M.  Ray^  Esq.,  &o.  .    Robert  Oakb. 

Loyal  National  Repeal  Aseocialumt 

Com  Exchange  Rooms,  Dublin, 

U^rdSepL,  1846. 

My  DxAB  Sib— I  acknowledge,  with  sincere  satisfaction,  your 
favor  of  vesterday,  acquainting  us  that  the  letter  read  at  the  Associa- 
tion on  Monday  last,  requiring  your  name  to  be  erased  from  the 
books,  is  a  forgery.  I  assure  you  we  received  with  very  deep  regret 
that  notification,  which  we  are  now  delighted  to  find  a  malicious  fa* 
bricationt 

I  enoloae  the  letter  as  you  desire,  in  the  hope  that  you  may  be  able 
to  trace  the  author.  *  The  envelope  has  been  thrown  away. 
I  remain,  my  dear  sir. 

Most  faithfdlly  your  sincere  servant, 

Robert  Cane,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Kilkenny.  T.  M.  Rat. 

Kilkenny,  September  2Gth,  1846. 

Mt  Dkab  Sib — 1  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  two 
letters,  the  first  announcing  to  me  that  my  name  had  been  erased 
from  the  books  of  the  Association,  the  second  enclosing  me  the  forged 
letter,  upon  which,  as  if  genuine,  the  Association  had  acted  in  so 
erasing  my  name, 

I  thank  you  for  the  courtesy  of  both  communications ;  but  cannot 
avoid  expressing  my  surprise  that  the  Association,  where  some  of  my 
letters  might  have  been  found,  did-  without  the  trouble  of  inquiry  or 
examination,  consider  as  mine,  and  act  upon  as  such,  a  note  whose 
illiterate  origin  might  have  been  traced  in  the  facts  that  while  it 
oceupies  but  ten  lines  of  note  paper,  it  yet  contains  three  grammatical 
errors,  and  no  fewer  than  twelve  misplaced  capites.  Indeed,  the 
note  is  such  a  one  as  no  professional  man  could  have  written ;  and  it 
is  consoling  to  find  that  the  individual  who  maliciously  signed  my 
name,  and  dared  to  jest  with  the  solemn  business  of  that  Association, 
of  which  he  has  been  himself  a  member,  and  towards  which  body  his 
act  has  been  a  gross  outrage,  is  a  man  whose  education  cannot  be  de- 
graded by  the  co«  ardice  of  his  concealment,  the  daring  of  his  forgery, 
or  the  meanness  of  his  lyinsr, 

I  bad  intended  to  have  oeen  present  at  the  Association  early  in 
October.    I  wished  to  press  upon  its  consideration  some  matters 
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which  1  consider  of  vital  ooiueqiMfioft  to  the  cause  of  national  inde- 
pendence ;  but  the  occurrence  of  laet  Mondaj  makes  it  imperative  on 
me  to  hasten  my  purpose*  and — ^as  1  am  scarcely  sure  of  my  position 
whether  on  or  off  the  books— to  do  it  by  letter. 

The  present  aspect  of  Repeal  is  such  as  tofiU  with  the  saddest  presa^ 
G^es  the  nearts  of  many  of  its  warmest  advocates.  The  Repeal  ranks  fil- 
led with  dissensiona-ldissensions  arousing  bitter  passions  between  Re- 
pealer and  Repealer — dissensions  thinning  the  AjBSOciationy  reducing 
the  rent^  separating  the  leaders,  and  sowing  doubt,  distrust,  and 
i^iathy  amongst  the  people-*-dissensions  which  threaten  to  sever  the 
noblest  confederacy  that  ever  struggled  for  liberty. 

When  I  look  at  this  distracting  state 'of  the  public  mind«  and  read 
the  speeches  of  gentlemen  in  various  localities,  who  spetk  as  if  there 
was  no  clashing  of  publio  opinion— as  if  the  dissentients  were  but 
some  doren  of  young  barristers,  whose  sentiments  met  with  no  re- 
sponsive sympathy  in  the  provinces — ^when  I  see  diviuon  hushed  up« 
suppressed,  or  so  varnished  ovw  as  to  be  nearlv  bidden,  I  ask  myseov 
can  it  be  that  these  men  are  in  ignorance  of  the  true  state  o£  the 
country  ?  Are  they  so  blind  as  not  to  see  ?  Can  they  believe  it  is  an 
idle  murmur  that  will  die  away,  and  be  replaced  by  the  restoration 
of  public  confidence?  If  they  do,  it  becomes  the  du^  of  every 
honest  man  who  does  see  the  dagger  to  warn  them  of  it. 

It  happens  unfortunately  that  a  vast  number  of  those  who  are  dis- 
satisfied will  not  openly  avow  their  dis8atisfaotion«  though  they  are 
acting  upon  it,  and  quietly  retiring  from  agitatixig  the  cause  of  the 
country.  Their  suocession  will  not  be  known  until  the  next  year's 
muster-calL  when  their  names  and  money  will  both  be  misaing* 
Those  men  whisper  their  dissatiefaotion  and  their  doubts  to  one 
another,  aod  resolve  upon  retirement.  They  were  the  silent  aad 
stead V  labourers  of  Repeal— ever  ready  for  the  work  ;  but  neither 
speech -makers,  nor  lovers  of  wordy  contentions,  they  shrink  from  the 
collision  which  the  avowal  of  their  opinions  might  create.  Some  of 
them  are  deterred  by  high  influences— such  as  can  trammel  the  ex- 
pression, but  not  the  freedom  of  thought  Amongst  the  gentry  and 
the  professions  these  dissentients  constitute  a  large  and  an  important 
class.  They  embrace,  too,  a  large  proportion  of  the  bone  and  sinew 
of  the  land — the  industrial  classes,  the  productive  tradee«— who,  as  a 
mass,  warmly  deplore  the  divisions  which  have  taken  place  in  Con- 
ciliation Hall.  They  are  a  noble  and  a  high-minded  race)  f^eir 
calling  places  them  beyond  the  oorruptions  of  the  state ;  their  suf- 
ferings nave  made  them  Repealers ;  their  intelligence  and  growing 
education  have  made  them  of  immense  consequence  to  the  Irish  Lea- 
gue ;  and  the  struggle  for  liberty  cannot  do  without  them.  They 
were  the  marshalled  men  of  the  monster  meetings — ^the  object  upon 
which  the  people  looked  with  pride.  Tbev  paid  their  subscriptions 
cheerfully — subscribed  for  their  scarfs,  their  bandsv  and  their  banners 
from  meagre  means,  and  surrendered  many  a  day's  work  to  follow 
the  idolised  chieftain  and  the  cause  of  their  hearts.  They  had 
nothing  to  win  by  agitation  unless  it  succeeded ;  and  even  then  but 
better  pay  for  hard  toil.  Patronage  and  place  entered  not  into  their 
calcalations  ;  and  the  sorrows  and  distrust  which  has  now  seized  upon 
them  are  the  better  growth  of  disa{)pointed  hopes.  To  rally  them 
now,  as  then,  would  be  a  work  of  giant  labour. 
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These  things  may  be  anplea^ng  to  be  heard*  aiid  many  who  beUeve 
their  truth  raay  tknidlj  qaestloo  the  wisdom  of  avowing  our  weak- 
tk^§9,  forgetting  that  the  avowal  may  remedy  the  ill.  Percbanee  their 
very  truth  may  be  qaestioned^  and  the  statements  I  make  considered 
as  a  needless  rat^n-eroak.  If  «o,  my  answer  is — I  speak  the  truth, 
as  I  know  it ;  I  speak  it  fearlessfy,  becanse  it  is  the  truth ;  and  I 
speak  it  energetiouly,  as  I  would  arouse  men  whose  duty  it  is  to  avert 
the  evil  I  And  I  am  coniident  that  the  resnlts  of  a  few  months  shall 
prove  I  am  right,  wheiK  Cassandra  like,  my  prophecy  may  be  believed 
with  its  fulfil ment.^*<  If  a  re-union  of  parties  be  not  s^dily  achieved 
and  confidence  restored  to  the  people^  the  present  agitation  for  Re- 
peal will  ceAse.'* 

This  is  a  bold  deolaratiooi  only  to  be  smiled  at,  if  it  be  false  and 

ftoundless  t  but  if  ft  be  true,  it  calls  for  the  serious  oonttUeration  of 
risfameii  everywbercj  who,  if  they  neglect  their  duty  of  trnth  to  the 
country,  to  the  Association,  and  to  the  Liberator,  may  live  to  lament 
that  their  political  characters  were  buried  in  the  ruins  of  the  noble 
temple  whose  pillars  they  had  torn  away. 

lien  siiould  ponder  well  over  a  reqKmsibility  like  this ;  and  the 
responsibility  is  great  indeed  upon  those^  if  any  there  he,  who  would 
veil  from  O'Connell  the  disunion  which  is  spreading  through  the 
ranks  of  the  followers  who  love  him. 

A  feature  most  melancholy  in  this  lamentable  division  is,  that  it 
does  not  seem  to  have  arisen  noon  any  neeessarv  movement- 
it  has  not  sprung  up,  as  required  oy  the  aspect  of  the  times  or  the 
temper  of  the  people,  but  brought  out  at  a  period  of  perfect  quietude 
as  the  assertion  or  a  speculative  doctrine,  to  which  every  Bepeaier  in 
the  land  was  ready  to  subscribe,  in  the  langui^e  and  manner  of  the 
bishop  and  clergy  of  Derry.  Their  resolutions,  thank  Qod^  have 
been  recognised  and  entered  at  the  Association ;  and  in  them  can  be 
found  the  materials  for  a  re-union  of  honest  men  I  They  pledge  them- 
selves to  a  purely  moral  force  agitation  for  Bepeal,  but  they  do  not 
tie  up  men's  opinions  as  to  all  contingencies,  all  times,  and  all  people. 
In  the  support,  too,  of  these  new  rules,  the  committee  of  the  As- 
sociation have  alarmed  the  public  by  an  assertion  of  the  power  of  re- 
moving members  at  its  pleasure,  without  consulting  the  body  at  large, 
and  of  suppressing  the  correspondence  of  those  men,  who,  differing 
from  the  rules,  had  written  their  dissent,  thus  keeping  the  opinions  of 
such  dissentients  from  the  eyes  of  their  fellow  members.  And  this 
apparent  annihilation  of  all  opposing  argument  has  been  further 
carried  out  by  the  omission  of  such  correspondence  in  all  those  papers 
circulated  by  the  committee ;  while  the  paper  which  does  publish 
them  has  been  sedulously  excluded  from  the  national  reading  rooms. 
This  may  have  been  considered  wise;  but  it  is  at  variance  with  true 
liberty  and  freedom  of  discussion,  and  utterly  subversive  of  what 
should  be  the  characteristics  of  a  democratic  confederacy  like  the  Be- 
peal  Association.  The  complainings  upon  this  subject  are  loud  and 
universal :  with  these  are  linked  the  language  of  impassioned  sorrow 
for  what  is  considered  ingratitude  to  O'Brien,  and  injustice  to  Tim 
Natiok— aman  and  a  paper  whose  truth  and  services  the  people 
warmly  appreciate. 
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I  tell  these  things  as  they  are  —I  do  not  exaggerate  them — ^and  I 
tell  them,  heeause  I  fear  tnat  many,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  tell 
them  to  the  Liberator  and  to  the  Association^  are  timidly,  if  not  pur- 
posely silent.  I  tell  them  to  awake  the  Association  to  a  full  sense  of 
its  danger.  I  tell  them,  because  my  heart  is  still  pulsating  for  Ire- 
land and  Repeal ;  and  1  act  with  the  warm  hope  that  even  I  may  be 
instrumental  in  reconciling  the  jarring  elements  of  our  party.  If  I 
be  not  so  instrumental,  1  shall  yet  have  the  proud  consciousness  that 
"  I  did  my  duty." 

Having  made  this  statement,  I  call  upon  the  Association,  of  which 
I  have  been  an  early,  a  persistent,  and  an  active  member,  to  devise 
the  means  whereby  the  confidence  of  the  public  shall  be  restored,  and 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  re^animated.  And  the  means  I  would 
suggest  are,  that  a  committee  be  formed  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Liberator,  and  that  this  committee  shall  have  for  a  duty  the  consi- 
deration of  all  those  sources  of  discontent  and  division,  and  the 
suggesting  of  the  means  whereby,  without  compromise  anywhere, 
and  without  disgrace  or  dishonor,  or  legal  difficulty,  the  banished 
shall  be  recalled,  the  seceders  restored,  and  unanimity  perfectly  re- 
established amongst  the  band  of  popular  leaders  who  hAve  hitherto 
stood  around  the  chieftain  O'Connell. 

This  committee  will  have  an  onerous  duty;  but  if  they  loveLreland 
it  will  be  performed  cheerfully,  earnestly,  and  successfully :  and 
tlieir  names  shall  be  written  in  the  hearts  of  their  countrymen  as 
true  lovers  of  peace,  and  benefactors  of  their  kind. 

Were  I  present,  and  at  liberty  so  to  do,  I  would  move  such  a 
resolution  ;  as  I  am  not,  is  there  one  man  desirous  of  his  country's 
welfare  who  will  urge  it  forward  ?  If  there  be,  may  God  bless  and 
speed  his  efforts,  shall  be  the  concluding  words  of  one  who  in  his 
prayers  has  never  forgotten  Ireland ;  and  who  in  despite  of  all  that 
Las  occurred  to  damp  enthusiasm  and  chill  the  fervour  of  hope,  yet 
trusts  on — relying  upon  Heaven,  and  the  ultimate  predominance  of 
right,  that  Ireland  and  Repeal  shall  triumph. 

I  remain,  dear  sir,  yours  truly, 

RoBsaT  Oani. 
T.  M.  Ray,  Esq.,  &c.,  kc' 

John  O'Connell,  although  possessing  many  of  the  essential 
qualities  of  a  Tribune  was  deficient  in  political  foresight.  On 
September  29,  ]  846.  we  find  him  declaring'lhat  the  recent 
discussions  and  divisions  between  Old  and  lonug  Ireland  had 
closed  for  ever,  and  that  Dr.  Cane's  letter  would,  if  read,  tend 
to  re-open  them.  We  need  not  remind  the  reader  how  widely 
John  O'Connell  was  mistaken  in  his  calculations,  Boberl  Cane, 
on  the  other  band,  evidenced  considerable  prophetic  power  iu 
this  letter.  The  retirement  of  Smith  O'Brien  from  the  ranks 
of  the  Association  had  now  only  a  few  weeks  taken  place ;  and 
Doctor  Cane  clearly  saw  the  disastrous  results  with  which  that 
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^cession  was  fraught.  His  admiiable  letteti  it  will  be  seen, 
does  not  re-open  the  discnssiouon  Physical  Force;  but  simply 
deals  with  the  practicability,  and  just  necessity  of  a  recon- 
ciliation. It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  the  well-timed  letter 
of  Bobert  Cane  was  not  read,  and  its  advice  adopted  by  the 
Bepeal  Association :  and  we  are  quite  sure  that  if  John  O'Connell 
were  now  living,  he  would  be  the  first  to  avow,  with  his 
characteristic  manliness  and  frankness,  the  mistake  into  which 
he  was  betrayed  by  suppressing  it. 

Although  Dr.  C^ne  felt  grievously  pained  and  hurt,  that  his 
important  and  generously  aimed  letter  should  have  been  thrown 
aside,  unread,  by  the  Bepeal  Association ;  and  albeit  that  his 
political  views  were  much  more  in  unison  with  those  of  Smith 
O'Brien,  than  of  John  O'Gonnell,  he  did  not  then  relinquish 
his  connection  with  that  body,  but  remained  linked  to  it  in  the 
hope  that  he  might  yet  be  instrumental  in  effecting  a  reunion 
of  all  classes  of  Bepealers  for  the  regeneration  of  their  com« 
mon  conntxy. 

The  Nation  of  October  3rd,  1846.  in  a  leading  article  said  : 
''  There  are  men  on  whom  verbal  praise  can  confer  no  destinc- 
tion — their  character,  and  estimation  among  their  people  being 
written  not  in  words,  but  in  acts.— Dr.  Cane  is  such  a  man. 
Through  the  gifted  and  cultivated  South  we  know  no  man  of 
higher  intellectual,political,professional,  or  personal  character.*' 

It  is  easy  to  nod  assent,  or  to  utter  ephemeral  expressions 
of  approval ;  but  when  substantial  testimonials  which  touch 
the  pocket — ^that  test  of  sincerity — are  lavishly  thrown  at  a 
man's  feet  there  must  be  some  sterling  worth  in  him.  The 
journals  of  the  day  record  that  in  September,1846,  a  committee 
was  appointed  by  the  people  of  Kilkenny  to  conduct  the  getting 
up  of  a  suitable  Testimonial  and  address  to  Dr.  Cane.  Having 
assembled  at  the  Tholsel  at  2  o'clock,  they  proceeded  from 
thence  to  his  residence  at  William-street.  That  political  or 
sectarian  differences  is  no  bar  to  the  cordial  union  of  Irishmen 
when  met  to  do  honor  to  a  man  of  worth  and  honesty,  was 
felicitously  evidenced  by  the  circumstance  that  the  Protestant 
mayor  and  High  Sheriff  led  the  van  of  the  deputation. 
Amongst  those  who  swelled  it  were  the  Bev.  Messrs.  O'Flynn 
and  Mulligan,  Aldermen  Potter,  Banim,  Town  councillors 
Kelly,  Kinchela,  J.  Potter,  Burke,  Dr.  Lalor,  Messrs.  Alkenhead, 
CuUen,  Lubey,  Hart,  Qaffuey,  Flynn,  Menton,  Morrison, 
Coffey,  Dea,  and  others.  "  The  Deputation,'^  observes  a  journal 
of  the  day. 
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**  Wn»  received  by  Dr.  Cane  with  the  cordial  grasp  of  friendship 
and  genuine  Irish  hospitality,  and  having  been  iisbered  in^  th^  Major« 
on  behalf  of  the  committee  and  of  his  fellow-citizeni  at  large,  pro- 
ceeded to  present  the  address  :— 

*'  DsAR  AKD  EsTBEHKD  SiB — ^Be  assuFed  there  is  more  of  fervoor 
than  of  formality  in  our  visit  to  present  a  fellow^itizen,  distinguished 
for  private  worth  and  public  uategritj,  with  a  complimentary  address^ 
as  a  suitable  accompaniment  to  a  more  substantial  testimonial  of 
public  favor. 

'*  Your  highest  title  not  only  to  oar  respect,  but  to  tiiat  of  your 
fellow-citizens  at  large,  without  regard  to  creed  or  to  edass,  is  that 
you  are  the  architect  of  your  own  tame  and  fortune.  By  the  appli- 
cation of  superior  talents  to  generous  pui^ose,  you  have  won  for 
yourself  the  estimation  of  men  of  all  parties  and  all  classes,  whose 
patriotism,  like  your  own,  is  comprehensive,  and,  therefore,  repudiates 
exact  concurrence  of  opinion,  political  or  religious,  as  the  test  of 
personal  friendship  or  of  personal  respect. 

«  Your  admirable  discharge  of  the  duties  of  chief  magistrate,  in 
which  unaffected  dignity  of  manner  and  high  judicial  qualities  were 
happily  combined ;  and  stem  impartiality  on  the  side  of  justice,  and 
in  tne  punishment  of  crime,  relived  by  generous  consideration  for  tha 
yictim  of  misfortune,  have  well  and  worthily  established  your  title  to 
the  high  office  which  received  honor  firom  your  admijoistration  of  its 
duties. 

"  Your  marked  attention  to  the  improvements  of  the  city,  and 
generous  appropriation  of  the  salary  and  emoluments  of  your 
mayoralty  to  purposes  of  public  usefomess,  we  regard  as  an  enlarge- 
ment  of  that  londliness  of  dispoaition,  and  goodness  of  heart*  which 
have  ever  characterised  your  conduct  as  a  private  citizen. 

"  The  intrinsic  value  of  the  accompanying  gift  is  of  slight  consider- 
ation when  contrasted  with  the  circumstances  which  grace  its  be- 
stowment.  It  is,  sir,  a  gift  redeemed  from  partisanship,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  the  gift  of  men  of  all  shades  of  political  and  religious  opinion— 
of  men  who  can  elevate  themsdves  above  the  atmosphere  of  prejudice 
and  party,  in  admiration  of  those  noble  qualities  of  head  and  heart, 
which  are  purified  from  the  base  alloy  of  an  interested  opinion  or 
excited  feeling. 

"  Receive,  then  sir,  this  gift,  or  rather  testimonial,  as  a  symbol  of 
that  friendfifaip  which  exalts  itself  in  honoriog  you. 

**  May  yott  live  long  to  e^joy  the  luxury  oi  a  friendship  so  general* 
imd  so  piure  in  motive  ;  and  may  vour  children's  children  be  stimulatea 
to  imitate  your  virtues  and  rival  your  fame,  by  regarding  the  testi- 
monial now  presented  to  you  as  a  symbol  of  that  public  esteem  of 
which  any  man  might  justly  be  proud. 

"  Signe4  on  behalf  of  the  committee, 

"  Joseph  Hackeit,  Mayor.** 

Doctor  Cane's  reply  was  as  follows  :.» 

''Mb.  Mayor  and  GsNTLEMBif^The  poverty  of  the  English 
language  is  proverbial ;  but  now  I  feel  it,  when  I  would  convey  to  you 
how  I  appreciate,  how  I  value,  the  distinguished  honor  and  magni- 
ficent present  you  and  my  other  feIlow«cittzens  and  friends  have  this 
day  conferred  upon  me. 
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"  Truly  does  your  address  say  it  is  *  ▲  symbol  of  public  bstbbm 

OV  WHICH  ANT  MAM  MIGHT  JVSTLT  BS  PBOUD* — and  I  AID  proud  of  it 

to  an  extent  that  shall  stimulate  nie>  as  far  as  in  me  lies,  to  preserve 
an  esteem  which  is,  I  fear,  beyond  my  deserts ;  yet,  but  equal  to  my 
wishes,  and  valned  by  me  as  one  of  earth's  proudest  gifts. 

*'  And  permit  me  to  tell  you  that  when  I  consider  my  own  political 
positioni  so  calculated  to  have  left  me  within  the  Umits  of  a  party,  1 
rejoice  tenfold  in  this  honor,  because  it  tells  me  I  have  been  success- 
ful in  my  efforts  to  act  as  a  magistrate  with  that  impartiality  which 
was  due  to  the  dignity  of  the  office  you  raised  me  to,  and  in  the  dis* 
charge  of  whose  duties,  truth  and  law  only  should  be  recognized- 
party,  sect,  and  prcrjudioe,  ever  ibrgotten. 

^  I  experience  such  honest  pride  in  this  evidence  of  vour  approval, 
that  were  this  day  to  close  my  career  amongst  you,  I  should  feel  that 
much,  if  not  all,  my  hopes  had  dared  to  look  at,  what  my  heart  had 
yearned  after,  was  achicTed.  I  had  won  upwards  to  the  proudest 
place  within  this  ancient  city ;  1  had  entered  upon  the  high  office  with 
an  emest  aspiration  to  tbe  &uler  of  Men  that  He  might  lendble  me 
not  to  discredit  it,  or  to  be  seduced  by  pr^udice,  pride,  or  interest, 
from  the  upright  deportment  due  to  it.  I  thank  Qod  I  retired  from 
it  with  the  honest  convictions  of  an  improving  conscience  in  my 
breast,  and  now  I  have  the  proud  evidence  dearer  to  me  tlian  life 
kaelf,  that  I  won  your  approval. 

**  The  warmth  of  your  eloquent  address  overpowers  me,  and  your 
beautiful  present  has  made  me  over-rich.  Heretofore  I  had  notning 
of  this  earth's  goods  which  I  valued  beyond  their  passing  use,  or 
would  sorrow  ror,  if  fortune  plundered  them  from  me.  Conscious  of 
Qk>d*8  providence,  fttll  of  self-reliance,  I  could  stoop,  without  a  tear, 
to  labor  in  gathering  them  again.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  I  do  feel 
oTeririoh,  because  you  have  given  into  my  charge  a  property,  whose 
value  to  me  is  beyond  the  world's  average  of  such  things— au  estate 
to  pass  to  my  children,  and  speak  to  them  of  me  when  I  am  no  more, 
to  teach  them  the  value  of  self-reliance,  the  glory  of  truth,  the  re- 
ward which  good  men,  even  in  this  evil  world,  will  give  for  the  mer« 
performance  of  a  duty  Yes,  with  Heaven's  blessing,  this  shall  be  a 
heritage  to  them,  instilling  bright  and  truthful  jprinciples  into  their 
hearts^-shedding  over  their  manhood  the  halo  or  hope,  and  making 
the  eternal  spirit  triumphant  over  the  earthly  man. 

'*  Broad  aores  or  golden  store  could  not  do  this.  Tou  have  given 
a  precept,  taught  a  principle  to  my  children,  and  to  the  youth  who 
shall  surround  them^  which  is,  and  will  be,  virtue«creating. 

'*  BoBBBT  Oanb,  M.D., 

Ex-Mayor  of  Kilkenny. 

"  Wiffiam-street,  Sept.  17,  1846." 

The  proceedings  concluded  with  a  splendid  repast  furnished  by 
Br.  Cane  for  his  guests. 

Cane  was  the  soul  of  hospitality.  He  rarely  sat  down  to 
dinner  without  a  little  oonstellation  of  local  worth  and  talent 
around  himj  while  really  eminent  men  of  all  creeds  and 
parties^  and  from    every   quarter^  were  found,  periodically 
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sparkling  at  his  board.  The  great  Thomas  Carlyle,  Thomas 
Davis,  and  Charles  Gavan  Daffj)  were  not  unfreqaent  guests. 
Every  literary  man  passing  through  Kilkenny  at  once  left  bis 
card  on  Doctor  Cane;  and  bis  bouse  in  William-street  was 
quite  a  little  Derrynane  of  hospitality  and  good  cheer.  ^^  The 
feast  of  reason,  and  the  flow  of  soul"  uniformly  pervaded  it« 
"  In  private  life,"  says  Mr.  Kejieally,  "  Dr,  Cane  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  as  much  admired  and  respected  as  in  public. 
His  bland  and  courteous  manners,  bis  pure  and  guileless  nature, 
and  his  gallant,  yet  unostentatious,  bearing  captivated  the  hearts 
of  all  classes,  and  extorted  the  admiration  of  even  those  who 
did  not  sympathise  with  his  views  in  either  religion  or 
politics.  Outside  his  professional  ability  he  was  possessed  of 
a  high  order  of  genius,  which  was  felt  and  acknowledged  in  the 
society  in  which  he  moved-— felt  in  public  and  private — on  the 
bench  and  at  the  council  board ;  a  genius  which,  had  his  life 
been  spared  a  little  longer,  would  have  stamped  itself  upon  the 
literature  of  his  country .'' 

For  years  blatant  patriotism  had  been  a  source  of  pecuniary 
speculation  in  Ireland.  The  unblushing  pursuit  of  this  ven^ 
traffic  has  too  often  caused  the  efforts  of  really  virtuous  and 
disinterested  men  to  be  viewed  with  distrust,  and  sometimes 
ridicule.  But  there  is  one  infallible  test,  exceedingly  easy  of 
application  which  never  fails  to  establish  or  impugn  a  patriot's 
"  honesty/*  When  we  see  a  demagogue  denouncing  English 
misrule,  and  appealing  to  the  prejudices  or  passions  of  the 
multitude,  we  generally  suspect  that,  if  needy  he  is  seeking  for 
a  place  to  stop  his  mouth,  and  if  not  needy  that  he  is  endeavour*' 
ing  to  woo  and  win  the  suffrages  of  a  popular  constituency  with 
a  view  to  his  election  as  a  member  of  Parhament.  Doctor  Cane 
was  exempt  from  either  imputation.  He  had  attained  a  splendid 
professional  success,  and  he  had  not  a  moment  to  call  his  own. 
It  is  no  poetical  flight  of  imagination  to  say  that  his  minutes 
were  worth  guineas  to  him.  Every  honr  that  he  gave  up  to  the 
cause  of  Ireland  cost  him  dearly.  He  loved  the  cause  and  the 
old  land,  its  literature,  people,  and  antiquities  better  than  lucre ; 
and  of  this  the  amplest  evidence  remains  on  record.  He  had 
nothing  to  gain  by  his  life  of  consistent  patriotism,  and  gener* 
rous  toil,  but,  on  the  contrary,  everything  to  lose.  His  pro- 
fessions were  not  words,  but  uniformly  substantiated  by  acts  of 
serious  personal  sacrifice.  Although  he  was  in  the  receipt  of 
a  considerable  income  as  a  practising  physician,  he  dispensed 
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to  the  fall  as  largely  j  and  it  is  with  pain  we  have  to  announce 
that  notwithstanding  the  brilliant  professional  success  of 
Bobert  Cane,  his  premature  demise  has  left  an  accomplished 
wife^  and  children  comparatively  unprovided  for. 

In  truth  Bobert  Cane  was  a  prince  in  regard  to  money.  Of 
the  ruinously  expensive  experiment,  to  foster  and  stimulate  the 
growth  of  a  vigorous  spirit  of  racy  Nationality  in  Ireland  which 
engrossed  the  time  and  thought  of  his  last  two  years  upon 
earth,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  folly  hereafter. 

The  foresight  which  Dr.  Cane's  letter  to  the  Bepeal  Associa- 
tion, in  1845,  displayed,  was  triumphantly,  but  sadly  verified, 
in  the  transactions  of  the  two  subsequent  years.  No  one  now 
doubts  but  that  if  a  conciliatory  instead  of  an  acrimonious  tone 
were  adopted  by  the  Conciliation  Hall  posterior  to  the  secession, 
a  hearty  and  irresistible  political  union  of  Irishmen  would  have 
resulted.  The  writer  of  this  paper  witnessed  in  October,  1846, 
the  ignominious  expulsion  from  the  Bepeal  Association  of  a 
Remonstrance  which  had  been  drawn  up  by  an  influential 
segment  of  the  Young  Ireland  Party ;  but  it  is  due  to  the 
Liberator  to  say  that  he  was  not  present  on  this  occasion.  We 
heard  the  command  given  to  kick  it  into  the  street,  and  we 
saw  this  document,  engrossed  in  the  handsomest  style  of 
csligraphy,  expelled  from  the  Hall,  and  trampled  beneath 
horses'  hoofs,  cart  wheels,  and  coal-porters'  brogues  on  Burgh- 
qoay.  Soon  after  the  Irish  Confederation  was  formally  inau- 
gurated ;andifourmemory  serves  us  the  first  meeting  of  that  pow- 
erful but  somewhat  unsteady  body  took  place,  with  much  eclat, 
in  November,  1846.  Next  morning  O'Connell  refused  to  eat  at 
breakfast.  His  chaplain  the  Bev.  Mr*  -  ,  (to  console  him)  ob- 
served that  the  large  meeting  the  evening  previous  was  gathered 
together  *' out  of  curiosity"  to  hear  *'  the  young  orators/^  "  You 
are  mistaken,  my  friend,"  said  the  old  statesman ;  *'  it  was  a 
great  meeting — they  are  a  great  party." 

The  frightful  decimations  in  the  ranks  of  our  once  lusty 
population  by  famine  and  plague,  and  the  criminal  apathy  in 
which  the  English  Government  seemed  sunk,  sparred  on  the 
Young  Confederation  to  a  pitch  of  indignation  which  thi 
dictates  of  discretion  would  otherwise  have  checked.  Bobert 
Cane  was  carried  along  with  the  popular  feeling.  He  expressed 
his  sentiments  honestly,  and  boldly ;  but  however  he  may  have 
felt,  he  had  the  good  sense  to  abstain  from  uttering  views  which 
the  laws  of  the  land  would  visit  with  summary  vengeance. 
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Lord  Clarendon,  howeverj  having  in  July,  1848^  applied  io 
Parliament  for  extraordinary  powers^  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act 
was  promptly  suspended^  and  among  the  many  individuals 
who  were  arrested  and  cast  into  dungeons  without  trial  or 
definite  accusation  was  the  Ex-Mayor  of  Kilkenny. 

It  has  long  been  customary  with  both  the  conservative  and 
the  liberal  party  to  view  Dr.  Cane  as  a  most  determined  Young 
Ireland-man  and  ready  to  go  quite  as  far  as  Mitchel,  O'Brien, 
or  Meaglier.  On  the  escape  of  John  Mitchel  from  penal 
servitude  in  1854  a  deputation  of  fillibusters  arrived  in  Ireland 
from  America,  and  proceeded  to  feel  the  popular  pulse  of  our 
ibirty-two  Counties.  Ireland  was  garrisonea  by  a  mere  handful 
of  militia.  All  the  military  and  naval  resources  of  England 
were  draughted  to  the  Crimea  and  the  Baltic;  and  Joha 
Mitchell  and  his  folk) vers  entertained  considerable  hopes  that 
if  the  roar  of  their  war  trumpet  received  even  a  partial 
response  from  the  Irish  People,  that  an  independent  Eepubhc 
might,  without  difficulty,  be  declared  in  Dublin  Castle,  The 
war  deputation,  as  a  preliminary,  waited  upon  Charles  Gavan 
Duffy,  and  asked  him  to  take  the  chair  at  a  banquet  which  they 
proposed  to  give  in  Kilkenny  as  a  triumphant  acknowledgment 
of  the  escape  of  Mitchel  from  Penal  Exile.  Mitchel, 
however,  having  attacked  Duffy  in  his  Oaol  Journal,  the  latter 
declined  to  preside  at  the  demonatration  in  his  honor,  but 
suggested  Dr.  Cane  of  Kilkenny  as  the  man  above  all  others 
best  calculated  to  suit  and  serve  the  object  which  they  had  in 
view.  '*  Oh  my  dear  Sir/'  said  the  spokesman,  ''  we  do  not 
consider  Dr.  Cane  as  at  all  possessing  the  confidence  of  the 
National  Party.  Surely  you  eaunot  be  unaware  tliat  when  the 
Kilkenny  Deputation  waited  upon  Dr.  Cane  in  July,  1848»  to 
ask  him  to  head  the  clubs  in  attacking  the  town  he  completely 
evaded  the  invitation.  We  consider  that  Dr.  Cane  sold  the 
pass  upon  that  occasion."  "  Sir' '  replied  Duffy, "  you  amaze  me. 
Am  I  to  understand  that  you  heard.  Dr.  Cane  oppose  and 
Qondemn  the  wishes  of  his  fellow  citi^ns  ?"  "1  was  not  pre- 
seat,''  continued  the  spokesman ;  **  but  I  heard  of  the  act  from, 
one  who  had  been ;  and  you  are  now  in  possession  of  the  view 
which  the  followers  of  John  Mitchel  uniformly  take  of  Dr» 
Cane's  conduct  at  a  very  critical  juncture  in  our  History." 

Setting  the  judgment  of  all  other  parties  aside,  the  most 
determined  Young  Irelander  cannot  but  applaud  the  sagacious 
course  which  Dr.  Cane  pursued  in  1848.  He  saw  that  the  pro- 
jected Insurrection  was  a  mere  prismatic  bubble,  very  pretty  to 
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look  at  saperficialljy  but  when  tested  in  the  scales  of  prudence 
found  wanting.  Shaping  hisconclusions  from  careful  thought  and 
inquirj  he  felt  assured  that  the  popular  rising,  from  want  of  time 
to  perfect  and  arm  their  organization^  would  be  of  the  most 
diminutively  partial  character.  He  saw  that  any  local  hostile 
interference  would  render  their  anticipated  Bevolution  a  bloody 
chaos  ending  in  nought  but  sadness,  misery,  and  despair. 

This  viewj  however,  did  not  save  him  from  the  angry  grasp  of 
Lord  Clarendon's  Government.  The  following  paragraph  ap- 
pears in  the  Freeman* 8  Journal  of  August  2,  1848.  The 
correspondent  dates  from  Kilkenny. 

AEEEST  OF  DE.  CANE,  J.P. 

<*  Shortly  after  the  arrival  in  this  city  of  the  75th  Begt.,  and  two 
troops  of  the  8th  Himars,  on  Monday  night,  arrangements  were 
made  for  the  arrest  of  Dr.  Cane,  and  at  three  o'clock  on  Tuesday 
momiDg,  the  learned  doctor  was  visited  by  the  County  Inspector,  and 
a  Dublin  detective,  who  informed  him  that  they  had  a  warrant  for 
his  apprehension.  Their  prisoner  at  once  accompanied  them  to  the 
county  gaol,  where  he  was  safely  lodged  unknown  to  any  of  the  citizens. 
The  warrant  states  that  the  charge  is  grounded  on  information  of 
**  treasonable  practices ;"  and  the  arrest  was  made  under  the 
Habeas  Corpus  suspension  Act.  No  one,  with  the  exception  of  his 
lady  and  children,  are  permitted  to  risit  him,  and  all  letters  to,  or 
from  him,  are  opened,  and  read  by  the  authorities.  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
know  for  what  the  Doctor  has  been  arrested,  for  it  is  notorious  that, 
no  later  than  Saturday  last,  be  exhorted  the  people  not  to  go  to 
Ballingarry. 

«*  The  deepest  sympathy  is  felt  for  him.  Troops  continue  to  pour 
in  up  to  the  time  I  am  writing.** 

The  arrest  of  Dr.  Cane  was  most  despotic  and  unjust.  On 
the  night  of  the  29th  July,  1848,  a  large  crowd  of  people 
armed  with  pikes,  pitchforks  and  other  weapons,  surrounded 
Dr.  Cane's  house  and  called  upon  him  to  come  out  and  head 
them.  The  Doctor  addressed  the  poor  famine  stricken  des- 
perados from  his  balcony,  and  exhorted  them  to  return  peace- 
fully to  their  homes. 

Great  excitement  prevailed.  Blood  was  spilt  at  Ballingarry, 
and  on  August  8rd  the  county  Inspector  accompanied  by  Mr 
Winslow,  J.P.,  having  received  information  that  Mr.  Dillon 
had  been  privately  conveyed  wounded  to  Dr.  Cane's  house, 
accordin^y  proceeded  to  the  Doctor's  mansion  in  V7illiam  street, 
and  searched  every  possible  nook  and  crevice  for  the  bleeding 
rebel  leader.  The  private  information,  however,  which 
reached  the  Government  proved  groundless. 

Dr.  Cane  often  complained  that  the  restrictions  of  the  prison 
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were  exceediuglj^  harsh,  although  the  personal  demeanour  of 
Mr.  fiobins,  the  governor  of  the  gaol^  was  as  courteous  as  pos- 
sible under  the  circumstances.  Cane  passed  a  hundred  long 
autumn  days  drearilj  within  its  walls.  Permission  to  see  his 
dying  son  was  haughtily  denied  him.  He  craved  it  anxiously 
and  fervently — he  represented  to  the  government  that  he  might 
be  able  to  avert  the  disease  which  was  killing  his  favourite  son, 
if  they  allowed  him  to  visit  the  prostrate  boy  even  profession- 
ally ;  but  all  to  no  effect — Lord  Clarendon  was  inexorable. 
The  death  of  young  Cane  at  last  melted  the  heart  of  the  per- 
secutor, and  the  heart-broken  father  was  liberated  on  bail  by 
an  order  in  council  to  perform  the  sad  office  of  chief  mourner 
at  the  funeral  of  his  son.  As  a  mark  of  govermental  reproba- 
tion, the  Lord  Chancellor  had  first  superseded  Dr.  Cane  as 
a  magistrate  of  the  county ;   but  at  the  funeral  of  his  son  the 

Eeople  and  their  municipal  representatives  resolved,  as  a 
cginniug,  to  restore  the  object  of  their  attachment  to 
the  commission  of  the  peace,  without  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor's leave  —  nay,  more,  to  place  him  over  the  magis- 
terial bench,  by  making  him,  for  the  second  time  within  three 
years,  mayor  of  his  native  city.  That  resolve  they  carried  out 
on  January  1st,  1849,  in  a  manner  that  did  infinite  credit  to 
themselves  and  the  country. 

"To-day,"  said  the  Freeman  "have,  the  citizens  of  Kilkenny 
added  one  more  proof  to  the  many  on  record  of  their  sterling 
patriotism  and  enduring  gratitude  to  all  who  suffer  for  devo- 
tion to  fatherland.'' 

The  pecuniary  loss  to  himself  and  his  family  which  the  de- 
spotic incarceration  of  Dr.  Cane  caused  was  of  the  most 
serious  character.  He  had  been  enjoying  an  eminently  lucra- 
tive professional  practice ;  and  had  hardly  a  moment's  leisure 
during  the  day.  But  as  if  the  whig  minister's  object  was  to 
bring  ruin  upon  himself  and  family  by  depriving  him  of  all  pro* 
fessional  advancement,  they  caused  their  underlings  to  dit^ 
charge  him  from  one  or  two  medical  offices  connected  with 
local  public  institutions,  though  his  ability  as  a  practitioner 
had  been  fully  recognised,  and  frequently  testified  to  by  the 
heads  of  these  establishments.  This  stroke  of  authority  was 
not  less  mean  than  tyranical ;  for  Dr.  Cane  had  provided  for 
the  attendance,  during  his  incarceration  at  the  hospitals  with 
which  he  was  connected,  of  other  skilful  physicians. 

All  this  treatment  he  bore  with  dignity,  and  with  that  forti- 
tude which  men  of  great  minds  generally  display  in  hours  of 
trial ;  but  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life  he  never  forgot  it. 
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The  procession  to  the  tomb  was  rapidly  followed  by  a  pro- 
cession to  the  civic  throne,  and  the  government  fetters  gave 
place  to  the  chain  of  magisterial  office — the  highest  honor  in 
the  power  of  *'  faire  Kilkenny"  to  bestow. 

It  is  but  jastice  to  mention  as  indicative  of  the  unanimity 
that  prevailed  on  this  sabject  that  several  highly  respected 
citizens,  including  Michael  Hyland,  Esq.,  who  had  intended  to 
offer  themselves  as  candidates  for  the  high  municipal  office,  at 
once  withdrew  their  claim,  and  gave  Dr.  Cane  their  cordial  sup- 
port when  it  was  proposed  that  he  should  be  the  new  Mayor. 
The  respective  friends,  of  Daniel  Smithwick,  Esq.,  and  Richard 
Sallivan,  Esq.,  would  have  put  these  gentlemen  forward,  only 
Dr.  Cane  allowed  himself  to  be  nominated. 

A  journal  of  the  day  records : — 

"  One  o'clock  was  the  hour  fixed  for  the  inauguration.  The  street 
in  froDt  presented  a  most  animated  appearance,  the  people  having 
gathered  in  thousands  round  the  exterior  of  the  Tholsel.  The  cor- 
poration, attired  in  their  robes  of  office,  and  headed  by  the  Mayor, 
Thomas  Hart,  Esq.,  J. P.,  left  the  Assembly  Room  in  procession,  and 
proceeded  to  the  Uity  Courthouse,  a  very  fine  band  playing  before 
them.  The  streets  were  densely  crowded  all  along  the  route  of  the 
procession,  and  cheers  loud  and  enthusiastic  greeted  Dr.  Cane  as  he 
passed  on.  Every  window,  too,  had  its  fair  occupants,  who  waved 
their  handkerchiefs  to  testify  their  delight  at  seeing  their  noble  fellow- 
citizen  once  more  in  triumph.  The  interior  of  the  courthouse  was 
packed  to  the  very  ceiling  with  a  dense  mass  of  human  beings ;  and 
when  Dr.  Cane  appeared  on  the  bench  from  which  a  short  time  be- 
fore he  had  been  summarily  ejected  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the 
enthusiasm  of  those  within  the  building  knew  no  bounds.  Cheer 
succeeded  cheer  fer  several  minutes,  and  for  a  considerable  time  the 
Town  Clerk  was  unable  to  proceed  with  the  reading  of  the  oath  re- 
quired to  be  taken  by  chief  magistrates  of  boroughs  at  their  in- 
auguration." 

The  oath  having  been  administered,  the  late  Mayor  stripped 
himself  of  the  gold  chain,  &c.,  and  invested  Dr.  Cane  with  the 
insignia  of  office  amid  vociferous  applause.  He  said  "Dr. 
Cane,  allow  me  to  congratulate  you  on  your  appointment. 
I*ellow-citizens,  I  likewise  congratulate  you  on  having  made 
such  an  appointment — on  having  a  second  time  placed  Dr. 
Cane  in  a  position  which  he  before  filled  with  honor  to  him- 
self and  satisfaction  and  benefit  to  his  fellow-citizensr." 

The  Mayor  of  Kilkenny,  Dr.  Cane,  then  rose  amidst  the 
most  deafening  acclamations  and  said : — 
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**  Mr.  ex-Mayor,  brother  members  of  the  corporatioo  of  Kilkenoj, 
and  fel]ow«citizen8,  tbU  is  not  a  time,  nor  will  those  circamstances 
that  surround  me  at  all  permit  of  my  talking  to  you  as  I  would  wish 
to  talk  to  you^  but  there  are  some  things  which  I  would  be  wanting 
in  my  duty  to  you^  and  wanting  in  my  duty  to  myself,  if  I  d«>arted 
from  this  great  assembly  without  making  some  remarks  upon.  Four 
years  ago,  on  the  the  1st  of  Jannary,  as  to*day,  I  stood  where  I  now 
stand,  a  proud  and  an  honoured  man.  Perhaps  I  do  feel  to-day  proud 
beyond  my  deserts ;  because,  believe  me,  that  when  I  retired  from  this 
high  position  at  the  close  of  my  former  year  of  office,  I  never  ex- 
pected to  be  again  placed  in  the  honourable  office  to  which  your 
kindness  has  once  more  elevated  me.  That  was  my  fixed  feeling— 
that  I  never  could  anticipate  such  an  honour  again.  I  felt  that  if 
such  an  honour  were  to  be  twice  enjoyed  by  any  man,  he  should 
pause  before  he  would  take  at  the  hands  of  the  people  the  mayoralty 
a  second  time  in  a  city  like  this,  where  there  are  so  many  good  men 
cspable  of  filling  the  civic  chair  with  usefulness  and  dignity.  But, 
my  friends,  within  these  four  years  passing  events  have  put  me  in  such 
a  position  as  entirely  to  alter  my  feelings  on  this  subject ;  and  I  will 
not  conceal  from  you  that  1  feel  I  now  occupy  a  prouder  position  than 
any  other  that  could  be  offered  me  on  earth.  I  am  after  coming 
among  you  from  nearly  one  hundred  days'  Imprisonment  (cheers. J 
I  have  returned  to  you  degraded  (tremendous  shouts  of  no,  no.) 
Was  I  not,  my  friends,  degraded  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  commission 
of  the  peace  ?  (renewed  cries  of  no,  no)  Because  it  was  intended  to 
degrade  me,  perhaps,  you  have  honoured  me  beyond  my  deserts,  and 
I  value  this  commission  with  which  you  have  invested  me  more  than 
the  proudest  appointment  within  the  land  (enthusiastic  and  prolonged 
cheering.)  1  was  about,  fellow-citizens,  to  give  you  some  of  the 
reasons  why  I  accepted  this  honour  at  your  hands.  My  imprison- 
ment seemed  calculated  to  deprive  me  of  my  professional  practice. 
For  nearly  four  months  was  I  debarred  from  occupying  myself  for 
the  benefit  of  my  family.  For  nearly  four  months  were  my  family 
and  myself,  consuming  the  bread  of  idleness,  though  the  highest  bail 
in  the  county  was  offered  for  me  (loud  cries  of  shame,  shame.)  And, 
my  friends,  though  I  had  procured  competent  men  to  perfx>rm  the 
duties  of  every  public  situation  I  held,  I  was  even  driven  Arom  these 
situations.  I  will  not  say — for  it  would  not  be  right  to  begin  the 
new  year  with  unchristian  accusation— that  it  was  meant  to  beggar 
me  by  those  proceedings ;  but  they  looked  very  like  as  if  they  bad 
been  adopted  for  that  purpose  (hear,  hear.)  Thus  much  as  regards 
myself.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  city.  I  was  rejoiced  on  mj 
return  to  you  to  hear  the  testimony  borne  by  your  respected  late 
Mayor  to  the  peaceable  state  of  this  city ;  and  to  find  that  the  few 
crimes  that  have  been  of  late  committed  in  Kilkenny,  were  chiefly 
the  offences  of  strangers  (hear,  hear.)  I  am  proud,  my  friends,  to 
hear  this;  and  I  am  perfectly  satisfied,  if  God  Almighty  permit  me, 
to  come  before  you  at  the  close  of  my  year  of  office,  that  I  too  will  be 
able  to  pay  a  similar  compliment  to  the  good  men  of  Kilkenny,  who 
have  ever  stood  by  me  in  what  was  right  (hear,  hear,  and  cheers.) 
Now,  for  myself.    1  promise  that  should  days  of  pestilence  ana 
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finnine  come  beifore  as,  I  will,  wUh  the  aid  of  my  fellow-citizens,  leave 
DothiDg  undone  that  shall  be  calculated  to  alleviate  the  wants  with 
which  the  poor  may  be  visited." 

Town  Councillor  Hyland  in  an  intrepid  speech  administered 
a   '*  knock  over  the  knuckles"  to   the  Dublin  Corporation. 
"  What  he  asked  had  the  corporation  of  Kilkenny  being  doing 
on  that  day  ?     Why,  it  bad  fansen  setting  an  example  to  all  the 
eth»  corporations  of  this  coantry.     The  people  of  Kilkeauj 
bad  not  oeen  crouching  (hear,  hear).     They   had  not  been 
terrified — tbej  had  not  been  cajoled  (cheers) — they    had  not 
been  put  out  of  their  duty  (loud  cheers).    They  had  not  been 
acting  like  that  wretched  paltry  insignificant  set — the  corpora- 
tion of  Dublin  (Umd  groans  for  the  Dublin  corporation).     He 
would  like  to  see  the  man  in  the  Kilkenny  corporation  that 
would  stand  up  and  introduce  a  resolution  proposing  a  vote  of 
confidence  in  his   Excellency   (loud   laugnter,   and   cheers). 
Were  they  to  be  put  down  in  the  way  some  people  supposed 
they  were  (no,  no)  ?  Was  the  country  to  be  ruled  by  coercion  ? 
Was  he  to  be  told  that  Repeal  was  extinct  (vociferous  cries  of 
no,  no,  and  enthusiastic  applause).     Was  he  to  be  told  that 
becaose  coercion  acts  were  passed  and  the  Lord  Lieutenant  was 
invested  with  powers  so  extraordinary  as  to  astonish  even  his 
Excellency  himself,  if  his  lordship  had  made  use  of  the  words 
attributed  to  him — because  a  man  could  be  arrested  without 
cause  for  his  arrest  being  shown,  patriotism  should  cease  (no, 
Bo)  ?      He  had  felt  and   did  feel  for  Dr.  Cane's  suQerings 
—he  felt  for  his  affictions  (hear,  hear).     What  had  been  Dr. 
Cane's  crime?     lie  loved  Ireland  sincerely,  and  for  this  he 
had  been  put  into  a  prison— enclosed  with  felons  and  robbers. 
He  had  been  deprived  of  the  commission  of  the  peace  and  of 
the  situations  he  had  held;  but  he  had  gained  the  position  he 
now  occupied,  and  that  without  the  leave  of  his  Excellency,  or 
the  old  Kilcreene  General  (cheers  and  laughter) .'' 

Alderman  Smilhwick  said  that  "  nothing  could  nossibly  bo 
more  gratifying  to  his  feelings  than  to  see  his  excellent  friend. 
Alderman  Cane,  in  the  high  position  he  now  occupied.  He 
was  the  more  gratified  that  they  had  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Cane 
for  their  Mayor,  because  he  was  sorry  to  say  he  looked  on 
their  prospects  for  the  present  year  as  anything  but  cheering ; 
and  he  knew  that  the  citizens,  in  case  of  distress,  would  have  an 
able  chief  magistrate  in  his  friend  (loud  cheers).  Dr.  Cane 
would,  he  knew,  do  oil  in  his  power  to  alleviate  the  wants  of 
the  people." 
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Town  Councillor  Barke  having  expressed  similar  congratu- 
lations, the  corporation,  headed  by  the  new  Mayor,  then  re- 
turned to  the  Assembly  room  in  the  same  order  as  they  had  left 
it,  surrounded  by  thousands  who  kept  up  a  continued  cheer  for 
Dr.  Cane. 

When  the  members  of  the  Town  Council  had  taken  their 
seats  in  their  board-room,  a  very  respectable  deputation  from 
the  trades  of  Kilkenny  presented  the  Mayor  with  the  follow- 
ing address  :— 

•'  WomsBipruL  Sia — The  day  that  the  corporation  of  our  city  de- 
cided on  your  appointment  to  the  civic  chair  for  '49,  was  one  which 
brought  unalloyed  pleasure  to  the  hearts  of  the  citizens  of  Ealkenny^ 
and  to  none  more  than  the  trades,  and  we  are  confident  that 
never  did  a  public  body  more  truly  reflect  the  popular  will  than  when 
you  were  elected  to  perform  again  the  important  duties  which  but  a 
few  years  since,  you  to  admirably  discharged. 

*'  Sir,  the  principal  consideration  which  impels  us  to  pay  you  our 
respects  is  gratitude ;  for  time  cannot  wear  from  our  remembrance 
the  many  benefits  you  have  conferred  on  us.  Tou  have  for  years  de- 
prived yourself  of  ease  and  enjoyment,  snatching  time  from  your  labo- 
rious professional  duties  to  elevate  us  in  intelligence  by  your  society 
—society  capable  of  illumining  any  sphere  of  life.  In  you  we  have 
admired  the  practice  of  charity  to  all  men,  kindheartedness,  forbear- 
ance,  and  every  social  virtue ;  and  if  the  character  of  the  trades  of 
Kilkenny  possess  one  trait  of  an  ennobling  kind,  it  is  a  faint  imitation 
of  some  part  of  your  public  or  private  worth. 

"  Sir,  too  frequently  has  it  been  the  lot  of  the  good  and  great  to 
be  misunderstood  in  their  endeavour  to  serve  their  fellow.men. 
Though  actuated  by  the  purest  motives,  they  have  been  subject  to 
the  most  unjust  censure ;  but  you  have  been  most  fortunate  in 
always  holding  the  good  opinion  of  all  who  ever  knew  you.  It  could 
not  be  otherwise.  All  can  understand  your  virtuous  motives — to  do 
good  when  possible  ;  and  as  well  may  the  mists  of  morning  with- 
stand the  lustre  of  the  rising  day  as  a  calumny  on  you  Sir,  bear  the 
test  of  reason  or  of  truth. 

"  Sir,  we  must  all  deplore  the  wretched  state  of  this  city,  occa- 
sioned by  the  want  of  employment  for  the  working  classes.  Not- 
withstanding the  plenty  and  cheapness  of  food  much  distress  prevails. 
From  our  knowledge  of  your  heart  we  know  you  grieve  also.  We 
know  whatever  resources  lie  within  the  reach  of  your  office  shall  be 
applied  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  people — that  the  various  be- 
nevolent societies  of  our  city,  now  relieving  much  distress,  shall  be  the 
objects  of  yoiur  fostering  care;  and  your  fellow-citizens  shall  happily  find 
that  the  wants  you  cannot  redress  shall  share  your  deepest  sympathy. 

<*  Sir,  we  have  only  to  wish  that  you  may  enjoy  a  long  and  happy 
life— that  your  children,  as  they  grow  to  manhood,  may  possess  the 
esteem  of  the  people,  which  they  will  obtain  by  imitating  you — ^that 
your  amiable  lady  may  be  blest  with  health  and  happiness ;  and  may 
all  contribute  to  render  your  life  as  happy  as  it  has  been  useful  to 
your  fellow-men." 

(Here  follows  a  long  list  of  signatures.) 
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The  Major  made  the  following  reply  : — 

'*  GxNTLEMBN — I  receive  your  warm-hearted  address  with  pride 
and  gratitude. 

''I  am  proud  of  your  friendship.  I  am  grateful  for  the  generous 
attachment  which  it  breathes. 

^  *'  It  is  true  I  haTe  been  long  a  devoted  labourer  for  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  trade,  aod  for  the  progressive  education  of  the  class  which 
vou  represent.  But  such  was  mj  duty^  as  it  is  the  duty  of  all ;  and 
I  have  only  to  deplore  how  few  have  struggled,  and  how  little  they 
have  attained  for  the  regeneration  of  the  lost  trade  of  our  hapless 
and  fallen  country.  But  we  must  not  despond.  Qod's  iustice  is 
greats  and  upon  it  we  must  rely,  with  the  full  confidence  that  if  we 
merit  we  shall  achieve. 

''  It  is  true  that  calumnies  reach  everywhere  —  they  are  the  ready 
weapons  wherewith  the  envious  and  the  selfish  would  strike  down  au 
who  rise  between  them  and  their  interest.  I  fear  you  tell  me  over« 
much,  if  you  tell  me  I  have  not  been  an  object  for  such.  But^ 
believe  me,  that  while  I  despised  I  disregarded  them ;  conscious  that 
the  hour  will  speedily  arrive  when  truth  can  be  vindicated,  and  false- 
hood shall  bow  abashed  before  it.  Finallv,  believe  me  that  not 
merely  my  sympathy  shall  be  with  those  who  lack  employment  or 
want  trade,  but  that  my  best  exertions  shall  be  given  wherever  means 
or  opportunity  present  themselves  for  benefiting  the  tradesmen  of 
Kilkenny,  as  well  as  forwarding  everything  that  can  tend  to  improve 
the  city  of  our  common  birth  and  common  love." 

The  inaugaratioD  banquet  took  place  in  Dr.  Cane's  mansion, 
William  street,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  the  Mayor 
entertained  the  corporation  and  other  of  his  fellow-citizens  in  a 
style  of  princely  hospitality. 

When  the  cloth  has  been  removed,  the  Mayor  rose  and 
proposed  *'The  Queen,''  which  was  drank  with  all  honours. 
He  then  called  on  the  company  to  fill  a  bumper.  He  was  about 
to  propose  a  toast  that  had  been  ever  remembered  at  social 
meetings  of  the  corporation  of  Kilkenny.  He  had  lately  been 
imprisoned;  but  that  imprisonment  had  not  changed  the 
opinions  which  he  had  for  forty  years  entertained—- namely,  that 
a  Bepeal  of  the  Union  was  absolutely  essential  for  the  prosper- 
ity of  Ireland.     Drank  with  nine  times  nine. 

The  next  toast  was  '*  The  People." 

His  Worship  remarked  that  the  people  had  ever  been  re- 
garded in  civilized  countries  as  the  true  source  of  legitimate 
power,  and  he  hoped  they  should  ever  be  so  regarded  in  this 
country  (cheers). 

The  ex-Mayor  again  rose,  and  in  complimentary  terms  pro- 
posed the  health  of  Dr.  Cane. 
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The  Mayor  returned  thanks.  Bariy  in  life  he  bad  made  a 
resolve  never  to  deviate  from  his  duty  to  his  country.  He 
knew  this  resolve  was  a  question  between  his  Ood  and  himself : 
and  he  thought  be  could  now  assert  that  he  had  never  deviated 
from  that  aspiration — from  that  vow  (cheers).  Therefore,  he 
hoped  he  could  now  promise  them  that  nothing  should  ever 
tempt  him  to  deviate  from  the  course  which  he  conceived  to  be 
conducive  to  the  good  of  their  common  country,  and  the 
benefit  mod  improvement  of  the  city  of  Kilkenny.  He  did  not 
know  whether  it  would  be  the  will  of  the  Almighty  to  prolong 
his  life  to  the  ordinary  age  to  which  men  might  expect  to 
arrive ;  but,  whether  his  existence  were  to  be  long  or  short, 
he  irasted  that  his  every  exertion  should  be  given  to  the  cause 
of  the  land  of  his  birth  (enthusiastio  applause). 

Other  toasts  having  been  proposed  including  "  the  Press/' 
*'  Mrs.  Cane,"  and  ''  Tlie  Burgesses  of  Kilkenny/*  various 
speeches  were  delivered,  all  of  which  expressed  the  utmost 
gratification  at  Dr.  Cane's  nomination  to  the  Mayoralty. 
Those  who  differed  strongly  with  the  Doctor  in  politics  were 
not  less  energetic  than  then  neighbours. 

*'  Counsellor  O'DoddqU  expressed  bis  delight  at  the  election  of  Dr. 
Cane,  and  stated  that  thougli  separated  from  bis  fellow  citizens  in 
political  life,  he  bad  ever  admired  the  distinguished  gentleman  who 
now  filled  the  office  of  chief  magistrate  of  their  city ;  and  being  a 
private  friend  of  many  of  the  leaaers  of  the  party  to  which  Dr«  Oane 
Delonged,  he  could  say  that  the  learned  doctor  was  warmly  esteemed 
and  respected  bv  those  gentlemen.  He  rejoiced  that  the  corporation 
of  Kilkenny  bad  not  disgraced  and  degraded  themselves  as  other 
corporations  had  done  (cheers.)" 

Dr.  Caucus  second  tenure  of  office  was  a  great  year  for  Kil- 
kenny. It  knit  him  with,  if  possible,  additional  links  of 
fondness  to  the  people.  He  toiled  like  a  giant  for  their 
amelioration,  and  he  saw  them  grow  lusty  and  rich  around  him. 

He  laboured  at  the  council  board  achieving  in  an  hour  the 
day's  work  of  half  a  dozen  ordinary  corporators.  Meanwhile 
private  hospitality,  or  the  natural  tendencies  which  drew  him 
fondly  to  the  pursuit  of  fair  science,  or  luxuriant  literature, 
were  not  neglected.  *'  Oh,"  writes  one  who  knew  Cane  well, 
''  to  have  seen  him  within  that  home  where  his  truest  nature 
shone ;  where  that  warm  and  generous  heart  was  best  displayed ; 
where  the  civic  chief  laid  down  his  sceptre  and  became  the  ex- 
plorator  of  science  or  the  devotee  of  literature,  where  the 
scholar  and  the  statesman  was  enrobed  in  the  simplicity  and 
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fondness  of  tho  parent,  or  the  princely  dignky  and  hospitality 
of  the  host  I" 

It  is  not  saying  too  much  to  declare  that  few  men  ever 
possessed  such  impressive  power  as  he  did  in  his  very  appear- 
ance. His  tall — almost  towering— well  proportioned  %are ; 
his  broad  expanse  of  diesi ;  his  portly,  kingly  bearing,  aeemed 
to  stamp  him  as  one  ''  bom  to  command."  His  massive,  loftv 
brow ;  his  handsome,  manly  face,  was  lit  np  by  an  eye  which 
spoke  the  power  of  mind  and  depth  of  soul  within : 
while  his  voice,  deep  toned  and  musical,  conld  well  give 
forth  the  passionate  eloquence  that  was  so  peculiariy  his  own. 

Deprivatbn  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  does  not  seem  to  have 
been,  as  in  the  case  of  Lord  Qoncurry,  among  the  bitters  which 
were  deemed  essential  to  render  the  imprisonment  of  Bobert 
Cane  in  1848  irksome.  This  occupation  he  was  permitted  to 
indulge  in,  subject  to  the  inquisitorial  scrutiny  of  the  proper 
authorities.  Cane  applied  his  mind  to  literary,  rather  than  poli- 
tical themes ;  and  in  eager  pursuit  of  the  former  his  pen 
sped  briskly.  Some  of  the  ablest  articles  in  the  Dublin  Uni- 
versity Magazine  during  the  hundred  days'  imprisonment  of 
Bobert  Cane  were  emanations  from  his  active  brain. 

Bobert  Cane  coutinued  the  life  and  policy  we  have  sketched 
until  October,  185S,  when  he  attracted  more  than  ordinary 
attention  by  issuing  a  document  which  called  upon  the  country 
to  co-operate  with  him  in  establishing  a  semi-poiitical  and  semi- 
literary  society  known  as  the  Celtic  Union.  This  project  he 
unfolded  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  C.  G.  Duffy,  then  M.P.  for  New 
Boss,  who  printed  it  in  the  Nation  of  October  22nd,  1853, 
with  the  following  preface : — 

A  NATIONAL  LITERATURE  AND  A  NATIONAL  UNION. 

^'  I  invite  attention  to  the  subjoined  letter  from  a  man  wbom  neither 
the  engrossing  labours,  nor  the  serious  interests,  of  a  splendid  pro- 
fessional success  have  been  able  to  seduce  from  ttie  cause  of  Ireland, 
If  it  attains  the  purpose  he  has  in  view,  it  will  rise  to  the  rank  of  a 
State  Paper  .— 

KUketmy,  Oct,  lOM,  1853. 

Mt  Dear  DinrFY.»-Surely  it  is  time  that  some  effort  should  be 
made  once  more  to  educate  and  train  our  people—to  spread  useful 
knowledge  amongst  them,  and  to  give  to  the  vouth  of  Ireland  that 
intellectual  stimulous  and  discipline  which,  while  it  would  make  them 
better  and  more  useful  men,  would  make  them  happier  men  also. 

It  is  noted  by  those  who  mix  most  with  the  people,  that  a  desire  to 
acquire  information  upon  all  debateable  subjects,  and  a  positive  taste 
fbr  reading,  are  springing  up  in  new  quarters  and  beoommg  uni- 
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▼ersttl.  It  is  a  matter  of  grave  national  consideration  how  this 
appetite  is  to  he  gratified.  At  present  it  feeds  upon  a  cheap  litera- 
ture, some  of  which  is  good — much  of  which  is  bad  ;  while  an  entire 
section  is  utterly  detestable.  Books  catering  to  the  worst  human 
passions — books  attacking  morals  and  religion ^books  misrepresenting 
the  country,  its  people^  and  its  faith— books  cheaply  got  up,  dash- 
ingly written,  and  with  but  one  aim — ^to  be  sold :  or,  where  there  is 
a  deeper  one,  it  is  to  demoralise  and  to  denationalise.  Such,  at  pre- 
sent, IS  the  popular  literature  that  circulates  in  Ireland. 

It  is  time  to  step  between  the  people  and  this  danger.  Patriotism 
ought  to  avail  itself  of  the  growing  taste,  and  direct  it  to  wise  pur« 
poses ;  it  ought  to  supply  it  with  cheap,  wholesome,  and  national 
nooks,  and  <&ive  out  the  foul  spirit  of  uncleanness  bv  the  pure  spirit 
of  nationalty.  It  is  a  noble  duty  to  train  the  youtn  and  the  young 
men  who  are  to  be  one  day  the  nation — ^to  train  them  with  this  object 
kept  steadiljT  in  view,  so  that  their  education,  while  it  made  them 
better  men  m  all  the  relations  of  social  life  should  make  them  better 
citizens  also.  It  is  almost  a  platitude  to  say  that  in  proportion  as 
individual  man  is  made  truly  good  and  national,  in  the  exact  propor- 
tion will  a  nation  of  such  men  be  happy,  prosnerous  and  free. 

But  who  are  to  attempt  this  heavy  task  ?  Where  is  the  associa- 
tion or  the  men  from  whom  we  can  expect  it  ? 

Cane  refers  to  the  proud  and  exciting  days  of  O'Connell^s 
leadership. 

We  have  no  national  organization ;  and  have  you  reflected  that 
the  next  few  years  must  determine  for  this  generation,  and  perhaps 
for  this  century,  whether  there  shall  be  even  a  national  party  in  Ire- 
land 7  In  the  necessary  attempt  to  secure  daily  bread  to  the  people 
we  run  serious  risk  of  forgetting  the  larger  aims  for  which  we  strove 
before  the  famine.  Then  we  laboured  to  make  our  people  fit  to 
contend  on  equal  terms  with  other  nations.  Then  we  taught  and 
fostered  a  spirit  of  inouiry  into  all  the  resources  of  Ireland,  in  order 
that  they  might  develop  and  enjov  their  national  wealth ;  then  we 
endeavoured  to  kindle  and  strengtnen  that  love  of  country  which  is 
the  most  powerful  stimulus  to  the  spirit  of  a  people,  not  only  in  its 
ambition  for  glory  and  independence  but  even  in  its  industry  and 
enterprise. 

But  it  is  not  to  lament  our  destitution  I  have  taken  up  my  pen,  but 
to  endeavour  to  repair  it.  Can  men  be  ffot  to  undertake  this  work 
so  necessary  in  Ireland  at  present  ?  I  do  believe  they  can.  A  few 
zealous  recruits  may  at  least  begin  it.  Greater  things  have  had  small 
beginnings,  and  fit  men  are  yet  plenty  in  Ireland.  No  doubt,  they 
are  dispersed  and  scattered,  and  need  to  be  gathered  in.  But  there 
are  enough,  I  am  convinced,  who  will  enter  earnestly  on  this  task. 

Dr.  Cane  paid  a  graceful  tribute  to  Daffy,  and  especially  to 
Davis — 

''  Whose  statue  stands  so  appropriately  in  the  centre  of  that  Indus- 
trial Hall  in  the  midst  of  those  results,  to  which  his  genius,  years 
before,  had  pointed  as  some  of  the  things  imperatively  needed  for 
Ireland. — He  who  was  ever  preaching  the  development  of  Irish  re- 
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BoarceSf  the  awakening  of  tndu8tf7^  the  creation  of  employment*  the 
arousing  of  individual  energy^  and  the  teaching  of  self-rehance*** 

That  Exbihition,  evidence  as  it  is  of  one  man's  persevering  in- 
dustry, full  of  the  triumphs  of  art,  science*  and  trade,  speaks  useful 
lessons  to  Ireland.  Lessons  not  so  much  of  what  she  has  done,  as  of 
that  which  it  shows  her  she  has  failed  to  do.  What  a  lesson  in  those 
noble  works  of  art  and  toil*  and  skill,  which  her  neighbours  have 
achieved — which  the  small  Oeltic  State  of  Belgium,  for  example,  has 
accomplished,  while  she  has  Iain  in  a  dreary  and  desponding 
lethargy. 

Were  it  possible  that  the  works  of  science  and  of  handicraft  could 
not  stir  up  an  honest  emulation  within  her,  surelv  her  national  pride 
should  awaken  with  the  memories  of  the  past,  called  up  by  the  busts, 
and  pictures  of  her  illustrious  dead,  and  the  remembrance  of  the 
struggles  and  triumphs  in  which  they  lived  and  moved.  The 
groups  of  her  volunteers,  and  the  sight  of  her  old  Parliament  House, 
and  Grattan  appealing  for  her  liberties*  in  an  Irish  Senate,  are 
things  to  stir  her  soul,  if  soul  she  has. 

But  I  have  digressed ;  I  have  been  appealing,  when  I  ought  to 
have  contented  myself  with  a  mere  statement  of  the  plan  I  would 
presume  to  suggest  for  an  organization  suited  to  the  work  contem- 
plated. 

It  should  be  an  organization*  whose  first  duty  would  be  to  train 
and  educate ;  and  with  this  first  duty  it  should  content  itself  until 
it  had  grown*  if  it  ever  did  grow*  strong  enough  for  larger  things." 

Dr.  Cane  went  on  to  say  that  it  might  be  called  the  Celtic 
Union,  and  address  itself  to  the  Irish  race  at  home  and  abroad : 
to  consist  of  members  paying  an  annual  subscription  of  one 
guinea ;  and  those  who  would  undertake  to  write  and  work  to 
be  its  managing  committee — the  funds  to  be  mainly  applied  to 
the  expenses  of  publishing.  And  although  Cane  felt  that  the 
latter  would,  after  a  while*  paj  for  itself*  he  recommended*  in 
case  of  any  risk  in  the  first  instance*  that  a  guarantee  fund 
should  i>e  ready  to  meet  it. 

'*  My  idea  of  the  publications  is*  that  they  ought  to  work  out  the 
field  opened  by  the  '*  Library  of  Ireland*"  and  add  to  it  in  a  more 
popular,  exact,  and  available  way,  the  class  of  information  supplied 
m  the  valuable  reports  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of  the  Repeal 
Association.  The  biographies  of  our  great  men*  for  example*  fol- 
lowing  scientific  inquiries  into  the  means  of  becoming  a  rich  and 
prosperous  people ;  and  Essays  on  Workhouse  Industry  succeeded 
by  national  songs  and  poems.  The  publications  to  include  penny 
papers,  sixpenny  books,  and  shilling  books — the  latter  two  classes  to 
be  illustrated  with  suitable  plans,  maps,  and  drawings,  whenever  such 
were  needed.  Every  member  should  be  entitled  to  copies  of  all  the 
publications*  and  they  should  be  on  sale  for  the  public  generally*  at 
appointed  publishers*  and  in  every  town  and  village  in  Ireland* 
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One.dut/of  the  members  would  be  to  secure  their  umversal  di£» 
fusion. 

These  papers  and  books  should  be  of  so  attractive  a  nature*  so 
handsome,  and  yet  so  cheap*  as  to  be  seen  in  erery  shop*  in  every 
readinff  room,  and  upon  everj  stall*  and  thus  their  way  secured  to 
make  them  hearthside  companions  and  household  words ;  things  to  be 
sought  after  at  home  and  abroad;  in  the  workshop,  in  the  coffee 
room*  and  on  the  raiL  The  seed  thus  shown  would  in  the  end  be 
gathered  into  a  ripe  and  yellow  harvest. 

Whenever  the  funds  of  the  society  permitted  of  it,  public  lecturers 
and  teachers  to  be  employed  for  lecturing,  at  the  society's  expensci 
through  all  parts  of  the  country*  on  chosen  subjects. 

The  foregoing  arrangements  would,  of  course*  be  modified  or 
changed  by  the  views  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  society*  so  that  I 
have  only  ventured  to  indicate  the  kind  of  plan  which  has  suggested 
itself  to  my  own  mind. 

In  the  power  of  such  a  society,  to  do  immense  good,  I  have  thorough 
faith.  The  mere  performance  of  its  first  duties  would  tend  to  hold  our 
people  together  for  useful  purposes — to  train  them  for  themselves 
ana  for  the  country — and  would  afford  a  wholesome  and  valuable 
substitute  for  idleness  and  intemperance,  and  for  the  blasphemous 
immoralities  of  Sue  and  Beynolas,  and  other  secret  corrupters  of 
public  morals.  And  when  the  society  grew  strong  enough  to  assume 
Its  second  duty^  it  would  become  the  guide  of  sound  public  opinion^ 
and  aid  powerfully  in  the  achievement  of  Ireland's  true  greatness. 

Into  your  hands  I  now  confide  the  management  of  this  affair^ 
hoping  it  will  meet  your  views  and  win  your  sanction.'^ 

"  Dr.  Cane's  proposal/'  commented  Mr.  Duffy,  ''is  not  one 
to  be  accepted  hastily.  It  is  far  too  serious  for  that.  The  end 
be  aims  at  is  too  higb^  the  damage  and  discredit  of  failure 
would  be  too  great*  to  allow  of  any  ill-judged  or  premature 
assent.  If  we  undertake  this  work  we  must  e^  f^  at  aU  hazards; 
and  I  am  not  prepared  to  promise  mj  sbare  of  it  until  I  have 
seen  the  recruits  upon  whom  my  friend  reckons,  and  measured 
their  strength  and  skill  for  the  work.  My  experience  of  pub- 
lic affairs  in  this  country  all  tends  to  this— that  bowerer  many 
are  pledged  to  an  undertaking,  it  ultimately  falls  upon  a  few ; 
and  if  you  do  not  make  sure  of  a  certain  number  of  capable 
and  willing  workers  in  the  first  instance,  it  fiiUs  upon  one  man 
or  two  and  stifles  them.  There  is  no  want  of  fit  men,  assuredly, 
and  I  believe  no  insurmountable  difSculty  in  gathering  tbem 
together ;  but  we  must  take  nothing  for  eranted  in  a  project 
like  this.  Eor  myself  I  answer,  tbat  if  Dr.  Cane's  hopes  be 
well-founded,  if  workmen  be  forthcoming  for  the  task  he  proi* 
poses,  I  am  ready  to  take  my  fuU  share  in  the  labour  and  res« 
ponsibility." 
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CNtvan  Daffy  considered  that  Dr.  Caue's  scheme  would  tend 
to  promote  national  pride  and  self-reliance,  and  he  thought 
weU  of  it  for  that  reason.  "  The  motive  power/'  he  often 
said,  ''the  steam  of  ail  great  enterprises^  has  been  national 
pride.  The  English  scattered  the  Armada^  the  IVench  drove 
Dack  allied  Europe  from  her  fcontiersj,  America  stretches  hev 
sheltering  arm  from  the  shores  of  Turkey  to  the  cos^  ol  Aus- 
tralia, in  the  name  and  by  the  inspiration  of  national  pride. 
You  unman  the  people  from  whom  you  take  it  away.  They 
are  fit  for  nothing  but  the  lowest  ofiSces  of  civilization." 

Duffy  was  of  opinion  that  three  classes  of  members  were 
wanting. 

1.  Members  who  could  write  the  necessary  books  and  papers 
in  an  adequate  manner ;  or  who,  from  their  practical  experience 
in  business,  or  scientific  knowledge  of  Irish  resources,  or  their 
familiarity  with  the  enterprise  of  other  countries,  cou!d  propose 
and  eiplain  new  developments  of  industry.  Ot  this  last  class 
Americaand  Australia  would,  he  hoped,  send  us  useful  auxiliaries. 

2.  Men  who  were  willing  to  make  a  moderate  outlay  of  money 
in  trying  any  safe  and  well  devised  experiment  in  Irish  indus. 
try  on  their  own  locality  or  elsewhere. 

#3.  Young  men  who  were  ready  to  become  the  local  executives, 
the  active  eyes  and  hands  of  the  Union.  Who  would  appoint  its 
agents  in  their  district,  inspect  its  industrial  schools  or  societies 
(whm  it  has  got  them)  and  rejoice  in  spending  their  leisure 
and  their  sweat  in  the  good  cause.  "  But  let  the  working  mem- 
bers be  men  who  mind  their  own  business — no  good  comes  of 
idlers  or  walking  gentlemen  y  while  an  occasional  hour  from 
the  ^ergetio  self-reliant  man  will  leave  sure  results  behind. 

Among  the  recruits  most  indispensable  is  a  man  fit  to  be 
Honorary  Secretary.  He  ought  to  have  leisure,  and  capacity,, 
and  a  passion  for  Ireland.  He  ought  to  be  able  and  willing 
to  superintend  the  pubUcatious,  and  stand  like  a  sentinel  over 
them,  to  exclude  rigidly  all  nonsense  and  stupidity.  He  must 
bold  in  hie  hand  the  threads  of  many  correspondences,  and 
keep  men  who  can  ^Idom  meet  en  rapport  with  each  other. 
Where  is  this  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  to  be  found  ?''  *  * 

Gavan  Duffy  concluded  a  well  digested  article  with  these 

words  :— 

**  Whoever  is  willing  to  help  the  work  in  any  department  ought  to 
speak  now.  Oar  enemies  affirm  that  the  dazzling  and  the  unreal 
aloee  fire  our  imagiiiatioB»  and  that  we  kiick  inmtieBtly  in  the  har- 
aeas  ef  ptsAttoal.  work.    Tboro  are  some  bmd,  1  hope,  ready  to  belle 
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this  imputation.  Or,  at  least,  who  know  nothing  grander  and  more 
dazzling  than  work  that  will  raise  their  countnr.  If  so,  it  is  per« 
fectly  practicahle  to  see  on  one  hand  the  mass  of  the  people,  by  de- 
grees, engaged  in  industrial  pursuits,  the  profits  of  which  will  go 
into  their  own  pockets ;  and  on  the  other,  the  youth  of  Ireland  gra* 
dually  reared  in  love  and  knowledge  of  their  country — ^as  the  Engliah 
hoy  is  fed  on  the  memories  of  Alfred  and  Elizabeth,  and  the  French 
student  becomes  as  familiar  with  the  heroes  of  his  national  history 
on  the  walls  of  Versailles  and  in  the  public  gardens  and  edifices  of 
Paris,  as  with  the  faces  round  his  father's  hearth. 

A  Celtic  Union  that  deserved  the  name  would  not  stop  in  this 
Island.  It  would  be  welcomed  by  our  kinsmen  in  England  and 
America,  and  in  the  predestined  empire  of  Australia ;  and  some  day 
perhaps,  by  the  men  of  our  blood,  who  hare  won  or  inherited  power 
m  the  courts  of  Europe.  But  we  must  begin  humbly  and  at  the 
beginning.  Whether  we  are  to  begin  at  alls  indeed,  dependu  upon 
the  response  Dr.  Cane's  generous  appeal  meets  from  the  country." 

The  following  number  of  the  Nation  announced  the  receipt 
of  a  considerable  number  of  letters  on  Dr.  Cane'a  propoaal, 
containing  suggestions  for  the  practical  management  of  i^  and 
generous  offers  of  aid.  The  recruits  consisted  of  writers,  mo- 
nied  men,  and  workers,  and  formed  a  good  week's  instalment 
towards  the  preliminary  work.  ^'  The  extent  of  our  success/' 
wrote  Duffy,  ^*  will  be  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
mind  that  goes  into  the  project/' 

One  correspondent  in  the  course  of  a  long  letter  of  sii^;es- 
tions  went  on  to  say  :— 

<<  I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  working  man  is  the  special  object 
of  your  solicitude— .the  mark  at  which  you  aim.  Take  good  care 
then,  that  you  do  not  shoot  over  his  head.  There  are  three  ways 
by  which  you  may  shoot  over  his  head*-by  writing  above  his  present 
educational  stature ;  by  not  hitting  his  interest  in  the  selection  of 
subjects ;  and  bv  aiming  at  a  pocket  bigger  than  he  has.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  these  three  *  Irish  bulls'  stand  together  between  the 
man  and  the  mark,  in  order  to  miss  it ;  any  one  of  them  will  turn 
your  literary  ouiver  into  a  right  angle,  or  rather  a  wrong  one. 

*'  Thus  would  I  take  up  each  subject  in  the  order  of  requirement, 
andy  as  there  is  a  feverish  desire  throughout  the  provinces  for  decia* 
mation^  I  would  act  promptly  on  Dr.  Cane's  suggestions  of  lectures 
and  draw  attention  to  the  written  by  the  oral.  If  Father  Mathew 
spared  his  tongue  and  feet  by  substituting  the  pen  and  the  press, 
would  he  be.  In  one  year,  would  he  be,  even  now,  the  Apostle  of 
Temperance  ?" 

A  remarkably  sagacious  and  experienced  man  put  the 
whole  project  on  so  solid  and  business-like  a  basis  that  we  can- 
not  do  better  than  quote  him  on  this  point : — 

<*  There  is  one  eminently  practical  suggestion  in  Dr.  Cane's  letter — 
that  of  the  Guarantee  Fond.    It  will  make  your  success  much  more 
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certain^  without  increasing  joor  oatlay  by  a  penny.  But  let  it  be 
a  fund,  not  a  paper  security.  Let  the  money  be  lodged  in  bank  be- 
fore you  take  a  single  step.  If  you  are  content  with  *'  promises  to 
pay,"  the  publisher  will  consider  them  of  no  JB^^eat  ralue  from  the 
trouble  and  difficulty  of  collecting  them  ;  or  if  some  of  the  founders 
of  the  Union,  such  as  Dr  Cane  mid  yourself,  become  personally  liable 
to  him  on  the  strength  of  them>  you  will  find  it  an  awkward  task  to 
get  recomsensed  for  any  losses.  I  would  rather  have  £100  in  bank 
than  the  best  possible  guarantee  for  £200.  And  if  £200«  or  any 
sum  actually  necessary,  can  not  be  got,  then  the  country  is  not  ripe 
for  the  proposal." 

Another  cotrespondent  wrote  t — 

**  The  only  difficulty  is,  who  shall  write  the  books  ?  They  will  be 
bought  and  sold  agua  and  asain,  if  they  are  only  worthy  of  the  cha^ 
racter  of  the  project.  On  this  score,  howeyer,  I  am  delighted  that 
we  are  not  tied  down  to  weekly  or  monthly  appearances ;  and  if,  be« 
fore  this  day  tweWe  months,  the  Celtic  Union  has  published  three  or 
four  volumes,  as  good  as  the  best  of  the  '  Library  of  Ireland,'  with  a 
dosen  of  Tracts  and  Leotures,  well  written  on.  well  chosen  subjects, 
I  should  say  it  had  done  well,  and  that  it  would  be  sure  to  do 
better. 

*'  I  think  that  we  ought  to  have,  within  that  time,  a  volume  on 
Irish  agriculture-^about  which  the  people  are  in  a  megrim  since 
the  revolutionary  action  of  the  famine  and  the  corn  laws.  Twenty 
years  hence  I  feel  confident  that  the  farming  race  of  Ireland  will  be 
as  different  from  what  it  was  before  the  famine  as  a  meadow  is  from 
a  bog. 

"  An  Irish  Farmer's  Manual  well  done,  as  familiar  as  Cobbett's 
'Cottage  Economy,'  for  example,  would  be  a  godsend  to  the  country 
believe  me,  You  ought  to  publish  an  edition  of  Mangan  in  good 
time.  But  I  think,  to  begin,  that  we  should  have  an  Almanack  ready 
for  the  new  year — the  Almanack  of  the  Celtic  Union  ;  with  the  dates 
of  Irish  births,  battles,  and  events  geoerally-^bordered  with  national 
maxims  and  mottoes^  and  the  thoughts  of  Irish  Thinkers,  and  illus* 
trated  with  perhaps  half  a  dozen  good  woodcut  likenesses." 

A  yoong  journalist  from  a  thriving  provincial  tovw,  debated 
the  necessity  and  feasibility  of  making  fiction  the  chief  feature 
in  the  proposed  papers. 

"  I  am  convinced,*' he  says,  *' that  to  make  the  project  fully  successful 
it  will  be  necessary  to  unite  fiction  with  fact.  The  general  public 
seek  only  after  what  is  called  light  reading,  and  cannot  bring  them* 
selves  to  study  history  or  scieace.  For  the  one  who  reads  the  latter 
a  hundred  peruse  the  former.  Therefore  it  is  that  this  light  reading 
from  its  vast  circulation  and  influence,  has  the  greatest  power  in 
forming  the  minds  of  a  generation,  and  consequently  presents  an  ex- 
cellent medium  for  reforming  or  creating  a  public  taste  and  spirit. 
Historical  tales,  laid  in  the  most  inspiring  periods,  and  stories  in 
which  opinions  and  facts  might  be  interwoven,  would^  in  my  opinion, 
70 
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do  more  to  advance  the  good  cause  than  pamphlets  upon  separate 
suhjects  could  ever  effect.  In  the  first  place^  they  would  be  certain 
of  beine  read ;  and,  in  the  second^  the  instructive  portions  vould> 
from  their  connexion  with  the  interest  of  the  tales,  be  vividly  im- 
pressed upon  the  memory.  What  has  contributed  more  to  the  de- 
moralisation of  Paris  or  of  London  than  its  light  literature  ?  The 
most  frightful  immoralities  are  dressed  up  and  disguised  in  so  das- 
zling  a  garby  that  npthing  else  is  read  by  the  people.  The  inference 
is  evident" 

A  very  different  caste  of  man  wrote  : — 

"  It  was  with  real  and  heartfelt  pleasure  that  I  read  in  Thk  Na- 
tion of  last  Saturday  a  letter  from  Dr.  Oane.  I  beg  to  know  if  a 
mechanic,  with  no  other  recommendation  than  a  heartfelt  wish  for 
the  success  of  such  an  Union  as  the  one  su^ested,  would  be  eligible 
as  a  member  ?  The  want  of  such  a  *  Union'  has  been  long  felt. 
There  has  been  created  in  this  country,  by  the  importation  from 
England  and  France  of  that  abominable  and  atheistical  commodity 
called  cheap  literature*  an  insatiable  thirst  for  reading,  which  if  not 
gratified,  through  the  medium  of  some  such  means  as  those  suggested, 
will  be  the  means  eventually  of  destroying  the  goodness  for  which 
our  people  have  been  so  justly  celebrated.*' 

An  Englishman  said  : — 

**  The  Celtic  Union  should,  amongst  its  first  duties,  have  a  lecture 
delivered  in  each  of  the  principal  towns  of  England,  the  object  of 
which  should  be  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the  young  men, 
out  of  whom  a  local  committee  should  be  formed  to  act  in  co- 
operation with  the  Union.  I  think  rea<iQng  rooms  ought  to 
be  established  for  the  support  of  which  a  small  weekly  donation  of 
one  or  two  pence  per  week  should  be  paid  by  each  member.  In 
these  rooms  a  lecture  should  be  delivered  once  a  week  on  some  na- 
tional subject,  such  as  eras  of  our  history,  the  lives  of  our  great  men, 
the  natural  products  and  material  resources  of  the  country,  and  per- 
haps a  lecture  on  the  duties  of  manhood  would  not  be  amiss.  All 
these  subjects  should  be  handled^  at  least,  not  alone  in  their  eeneral 
aspects,  but  with  a  special  reference  to  their  connection  with  Ireland 
and  her  future." 

The  country  seemed  interested  in  an  anusoal  degree,  and 
adherents  thronged  forward  through  the  medium  of  suggestive 
letters.  A  gentleman  who  had  labored  to  organize  past  work, 
literary  and  political,  sent  some  shrewd  advice. 

*'  To  work  the  project  successfully  there  are  three  primary  wants 
— first,  a  publisher  who  would  look  after  the  business  ;  secondly,  a 
committee  who  would  direct  the  taste,  and  supply  the  mind  to  the 
matter  ;  and  thirdly,  a  capital  which  would  act  as  a  sort  of  insurance 
or  indemnity  to  the  publisher.     As   for  a  publisher,  no  doubt  Mr. 
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MeGIashan  or  Mr.  James  Duffy  would  meet  the  necessitj.  As  for 
the  capita],  five  hundred  pounds  would  be  wanting  in  fifty  ten  pound 
shares.  The  shares  to  be  paid  as  subscriptions,  and  all  liability 
utterly  avoided.  The  best  price  for  the  Tolumes  would  be  sixpence^ 
in  order  to  undersell  the  shilling  norels,  and  to  give  a  stamp  of 
variety  to  the  publications.  The  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge  worked  in  this  way.  Charles  Knight  was  the  publisher  ; 
Lord  Brougham  and  a  few  otners  were  the  mind  of  the  movement ; 
and  Lord  Denman  and  others,  not  forgetting  the  politics  of  their 
youth  (a  custom  rather  proverbial  among  successful  men  in  Ireland) 
supplied  the  guarantee  fund,  some  of  them  giving  £500.  Years  ago 
they  succeeded  ;  while  Mr.  Bentley's  last  proclamation  of  a  design  to 
reduce  to  one-third  the  price  of  original  books,  shows  that  the  progress 
of  cheap  literature  in  England  is  still  onward,  and  it  will  be  so  until 
it  meets  the  level  of  French  and  Belgian  production." 

A  popular  contributor  to  our  periodical  literature  said : — 

"  I  read  with  sincere  pleasure  Doctor  Cane's  proposal  and  your 
comments.  It  is  a  return  to  Jirst  principles,  and  resolves  itself  (if  I 
am  right)  into  a  printing  press,  fed  by  sound  heads  and  pure  hearts, 
and  worked  by  honest  bands.  In  this  I  most  fully  concur.  My 
subscription  is  ready,  and  whenever  you  fix  the  amount  it  shall  be 
remitted.  The  Library  of  Ireland  was  left  a  ffreat  but  unfinished 
project— a  noble  temple  of  scattered  and  incomplete  columns  now  to 
be  completed." 

An  TJlster  friend,  who  has  no  broken  faith  to  answer  for, 
sent  a  long  letter  full  of  practical  suggestions.  His  des« 
criptioa  of  bow  the  Scotch  booksellers  have  contrived  to  create 
a  market  in  Ulster  is  good  :-^ 

"  An  association,  such  as  your  friend  proposes,  lies  under  a  diffi- 
culty from  diversity  and  degrees  of  opinion  to  which  the  single 
Thinker  is  not  open  ;  he  can  correct,  he  can  expunge,  he  can  destroy. 
Now,  who  will  do  this  for  a  Union  ? — who  has  time  to  do  it  ?  If  a 
man  had  lebure  and  capacity,  and  devotedness  to  undertake  this 
work,  he  would  be  the  best  *'  Union" — or  two  or  three,  if  they  had 
leisure ;  but  such  leisure  implies  fortune.  They  might  do  it  if  they 
had  agreed  on  principles  generally  acceptable  to  the  country,  and 
acknowledged  themselves  obedient  to  the  reasonable  control  of  a 
dictator — ^your  '  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.' 

"  It  is  very  painful,  and  I  have  felt  it  repeatedly,  to  find  Germany, 
Scotland,  England,  America,  and  France,  represented  by  originals 
or  translations  on  every  bookshelf  and  bookstall  in  this  province,  and 
scarcely  one  book  written  or  printed  in  Ireland.  Is  it  that  the  Irish 
publisher  is  not  of  the  same  genius  as  the  Scotch  Black  and  Oham- 
bers,  or  Boutledge  and  Bohn  of  London  ?  One  day's  journey  in 
any  part  of  Ulster  would  convince  you  that  the  Scotch  publisher 
must  succeed  with  the  masses.  His  humble  travelling  agents  radiate 
in  every  district.  Under  rain,  snow,  or  summer  beat,  they  march 
on,  on— men  of  quiet  age,  decently  dressed,  civil,  intelligent^  sobeily. 
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Nothing  turns  them  aside  from  their  appointed  course.     Question 
one  of  them,  and  he  will  tell  you  he  ciroufates  the  excellent  publica- 
tions of  Mr.  Blackie  or  Mr.  Fullarton  of  Glasgow.     He  has  books 
for  age  and  jouth,  for  scientific  men  and  humble  artisans ;  poetry, 
travels,  history,  romance.     He  will  talk  to  you  for  ^vb  minutes  about 
his  edition  of  Burns — our  great  poet,  sir — and  the  land  of  Burns, 
and  Tanahill,  and  Professor  Wilson,  and  Scott,  and  Hogg.     Why 
are  our  Moore,  Drennan,  Mangan,  Griffin,  Carleton,  Banim,  kept 
in  the  drawing-room,  and  denied  the  homage  of  a  people's  heart  ? 
Certainly,  they  own  a  wider  sphere  than  they  have  yet  found — the 
good  sense  and  virtue  to  grace  a  cottage,  sit  by  the  bench  and  the 
loom,  or  by  the  poor  seamstresses  fireside.     Tour  Irish  publishers 
forbid  it ;  they  will  not  send  persons  like  the  Scotch  salesman  to  in* 
troduce  them  to  the  homely  farms  of  the  country,  or  suffer  them  to 
go  in  any  coarser  dress  than  gilding  and  fine  linen.     Did  not  the 
'  Penny  Magazine*  and  *  Dublin  Penny  Journal'  go  like  wildfire  ? 
And  why  were  not  the  volumes  of  the  *  National  Library'  ten  times 
more  read  ?     Because  they  had  no  such  introduction  as  Mr.  Blackie 
would  have  given  them — no  one  to  carry  them  to  the  villages  and 
solitary  farmhouses,  and  to  tell  even  the  roadside  querist  '  they  are 
all  about  Ireland.*    Mr.  Fullarton  would  have  made  them  be  bought, 
read,  and  treasured,  and  talked  about  in  every  townland  in  Ulster 
before  a  month.     The  Scotch  publisher  meets  difficulties — does  not 
make  them.     Go   to  the  country  circulating  library,   and  you  will 
find  the  same  want  of  everything  about  a  nation  whicn  should  be  the 
first  in  her  people's  thoughts.     A  volurfte  of  Banim,  a  copy  of  Moore's 
poems,  ^ou  may  find,  indeed,  but  not  one  syllable  about  our  living 
celebrities.     I  have  the  catalogues  of  ten  of  these  Societies  before 
me,  some  of  which  I  have  advised  in  the  formation  ;  and  unless  by 
taking  an  active  part  in  their  control  and  management,  for  which   I 
have  neither  leisure  nor  inclination,  I  could  not  effect  the  introduction 
of  Irish  books ;  being  always  met  with  complaints  of  the  cost  and 
difficulty   of  procuring  them,   and  with  the   suspicion  that  their 
Nationality  was  assumed,  as  a  cover  for  the  introduction  of  sectarian 
opinions." 

There  is  a  sound  and  wise  thought  in  this  suggestion  : — 

"  There  is  a  class  that  no  one  has  a  kind  word  for — ^to  whom  one 
part  of  the  project  will  be  of  incalculable  advantage — the  idle  young 
men  of  the  towns.  My  belief  is,  that  not  twenty  in  fisB  hundred  of 
them  are  wilfully  idle.  They  are  the  victims  of  false  pride^  neglected 
education,  careless  parents,  or  proud,  heartfess,  improvident  relations. 
Would  they  not,  being  every  day  at  wits*  end  to  discover  some  means 
of  escape  from  frost-bitten  benevolence^  hail  the  information  and 
practical  suggestions  of  the  '  Union'  with  exultation^  as  a  means  of 
guiding  them  to  the  sweet  bread  of  industry." 

An  interesting  letter  from  the  O'Donoghue  of  the  Glens, 
now  M.P.  for  Tipperary,  also  furnished  some  acceptable  sug- 
gestive matter^  as  well  as  a  substantial  proof  of  the  sincerity 
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of  his  sympathy.  The  same  remark  applies  to  an  able 
comraanication  from  the  Sev.  Mr.  Gillouly,  Professor  of  the 
Belles  LeUres  at  the  College  d'Argentan  in  France. 

Amongst  the  letters  which  passed  between  Dr.  Cane  and 
Mr.  Daffy,  M.P.,  at  this  period  was  the  following  : — 

*' Mt  DfiAE  DurFT— I  have  carefully  coDsidered  your  wise  and 
able  commentaryf  and  feel  satisfied  that  your  suggestions^  for  a  lesser 
subscription  than  one  guinea,  and  for  smaller  guarantees,  are  right. 
I  therefore  concur  in  recommending  a  10s.  subscription,  and  a  guar- 
antee  from  such  as  please  to  volunteer  it,  of  five  to  twenty-five  pounds. 
But,  after  all,  these  matters  must  be  settled  at  the  first  meeting  of 
the  '  Union,'  which  I  anticipate  is  not  far  distant. 

I  was  of  opinion  we  should  assemble  and  organise  as  soon  as  we 
bad  a  hundred  adhesions ;  already  over  half  that  number  have  pre!<sedi 
forward  to  aid  us  in  the  work,  and  within  a  few  brief  weeks,  I  trust 
to  see  the  '  Celtic  Union'  fully  embodied  as  a  working  staff. 

I  quite  agree  with  you,  it  is  not  necessary  to  publish  names  as  vet, 
or  until  the  first  meeting  is  over,  and  the  title  and  rules  of  the  Society 
adopted*  Yet,  looking  at  the  names  you  have  already  received,  and 
those  which  I  now  send  you,  1  feel  that  we  can  no  longer  call  it  a 
'forlorn  hope.*  It  is  an  advance  column,  and  when  you  look  at  the 
station,  intellect^  and  moral  and  reputed  worth  and  character  of  the 
men  who  approve  of  the  move,  they  constitute  a  column  of  officers, 
and  of  working  and  able  ones  too. 

The  name  has  been  objected  to  by  some.  I  am  for  the  present 
one  ;  but  it  will  be  a  fair  matter  for  discussion  when  the  first  meeting 
takes  place.  Yours  truly, 

BOBBRT   OaMB." 

In  another  letter  Dr.  Cane  observed  : — 

''  Oar  first  meeting  ought  to  consist  solely  of  those  who,  up  to 
the  date  of  holding,  had  sent  in  their  adhesions.  1  would  suggest 
that  this  meeting  be  he  Id  on  Monday,  the  21st  inst.,  at  the  hour  of 
one  o'clock,  so  as  to  admit  of  such  country  members  as  might  wish  to 
attend  it  returning  home  by  the  evening  trains. 

"  The  first  business  of  the  meeting,  having  chosen  a  Chairman  and 
Secretary  for  the  day,  ought  to  be  to  adopt  resolutions  declaratory 
of  general  principles,  and  then  to  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  of 
organisation  ;  to  sit  from  time  to  time  to  enrol  members,  collect 
necessary  information  ;  to  prepare  a  series  of  suggestions  as  to  future 
work,  and  to  call  together  a  meeting  of  the  Union  so  soon  as  the 
number  of  members  amounted  to  four  HUNoaED,  with  a  Guarantee 
Fund  of  JC200,  and  an  annual  income  of  two  hundred  pounds.  The 
'*  Union"  will  then  be  strong  enough  to  commence  its  first  work,  and 
then — but  not  until  then — it  might  elect  its  permanent  secretary. 

■<  Now,  I  do  hold  a  very  positive  opinion  on  the  nature  of  the  duties 
of  this  office,  and  how  it  should  be  filled. 
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"  It  should  not  be  an  honorary  office.  The  Becretarj  should  be  a 
paid  officer,  and  resident  in  Dublin.  I  quite  concur  i^ith  you  in  the 
great  importance  attachable  to  this  office  being  well  filled.  A  yast 
deal  of  our  progress  and  success  will  depend  upon  him.  He  should 
be  an  able  man,  but  one  who  ivould  act  under  a  local  chairman  and 
committee.  He  would  have  a  large  amount  of  labour  arising  out  of 
correspondence  and  literary  work.  He  should  be  a  man  capable  of 
advising  and  suggesting  upon  these  and  all  matters  of  working  detail; 
but  his  actions  should  not  be  independent  of  the  committee.  There 
are  two  things  he  should  be — an  educated  gentleman  and  a  nationalist. 

"  We  should  be  in  no  haste  to  choose  this  officer  ;  first,  because  until 
we  knew  our  strength  in  money,  we  could  not  ^^  his  salary ;  secondly, 
because  a  couple  of  months  will  show  us  a  larger  field  to  choose  from. 

'*  Until  the  Union  be  fully  installed,  it  would  be  better  to  have 
merely  an  honorary  secretary  of  committee,  allowing  him  the  assia- 
tance  of  clerk,  if  needed.  For  similar  reasons,  it  may  not  be  necessary 
at  first  to  take  regular  and  permanent  rooms  for  meeting. 

''  Since  I  last  wrote  I  have  received  some  valuable  adhesions,  with 
letters  of  useful  hints  and  suggestions,  which  I  will  give  in  the  next 
Nation. 

'<  One  of  these  adhesions  is  the  able  and  honest  editor  of  a  well- 
know  Liberal  newspaper.  The  second  is  from  a  young  and  gifted 
poet  and  nationalist.  The  third  is  from  a  highly  respected  parish 
priest  of  Ossory.  The  fourth,  a  worthy  curate  of  the  same  diocess. 
A  fifth,  is  an  active  and  talented  town  councillor,  of  a  Munster  town. 
And  the  sixth,  from  one  whose  deeii  love  of  Ireland  has  already  cost 
him  dearly.  Each  of  them  is  an  able  man  and  fit  to  rally  his  own 
circle  around  him." 

£ut  perhaps  the  most  judicious  and  clear-sighted  piece  of 
criticism  in  reference  to  the  Celtic  UnioD,  and  its  prospects,  was 
that  expressed  by  the  Kilkenny.  Journal : — 

''  Thb  Nation  of  Saturday  has  told  us  that  ours  was  the  only  voice 
of  objection  raised  against  Dr.  Cane's  proposition.  But  therein  our 
contemporary  fell  into  a  slight  mistake.  We  conjured  up  no  obiect- 
ions  whatever— we  sinply  i  ecommended  caution.  And  we  do  believe 
there  is  no  man  living  who  can  appreciate  the  necessity  of  caution  in 
public  enterprises  attempted  in  Ireland,  better  than  Mr.  Dufiy  him* 
self.  He  knows  that  as  a  race  we  are  only  too  ready  to  jump  at  con- 
clusions, and  that  our  performance  is  often  miserably  short  of  our 
programme.  And  it  is  solely  because  we  possess  a  keen  sensibility  of 
this  national  faib'ng,  we  did  not  at  once  become  enthusiastic  when 
last  writing  on  this  subject.  We  then  saw  lying  in  the  way  difficulties 
grave  and  many.  We  see  them  still ;  but  we  must  acknowledge  they 
have  lost  some  of  their  sterner  features.  Yet,  as  genuine  Celts,  it 
would  be  quite  natural  for  us  to  overlook  these  when  ardently  tending 
to  a  certain  goal ;  and  not  observe  a  single  obstacle  until  we  blindly 
stumbled  upon  them,  and  fell  prostrate  amidst  universal  derison. 

'*  There  has  been  far  too  much  of  this ;  and,  if  common  sense  re- 
main amongst  us,  there  ought  to  be  no  more.  We  have  been  taught 
wisdom  in  what  is  commonly  considered  a  good  school — that  of 
adversity. 
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"  To  g^ve  a  new  impetus  and  direction  to  Irish  intellect — to  strike 
once  more  the  Horeb  of  the  Gel  tic  mind,  and  bid  the  waters  gush 
forth  in  an  abundant  and  refreshing  stream-^to  unloose  the  icj  bonds 
which  defeat  and  disgust  had  flung  around  the  founts  of  song,  and  bid 
them  laFish  affain  their  boundless  treasures  of  genius  and  ira^ination> 
this  were  tru^  an  undertaking  worthy  of  the  loftiest  ambition.  But 
its  merit  must  be  measured  bv  its  success ;  and  we  know  nothing  of 
the  characters  of  either  Charles  Gavan  Duffy  or  Dr.  Cane,  if  they  be 
not  content  to  have  it  decided  by  that  test.  Feeling  thus,  we  haTe 
purposely  leaned  rather  to  the  side  of  discouragement  than  of  buoy- 
ant expectation  ;  for  we  are  well  aware  that  in  every  project  of  this 
kind,  for  the  one  who  will  assume  the  disagreeable  office  of  counselling 
caution  and  circumspection,  there  will  be  ten  found  to  express  the 
most  unqualified  approval.  And  experience  has  proved  that  the  ten 
are  not  always  the  truer  or  safer  guides." 

KUkenny.  Nov,  IQ,  1853. 

*'  Mt  dear  Dufft. —  Tour  assent  that  we  should  meet  on  Monday 
next,  for  the  formation  of  a  *  committee  of  organization'  for  the 
*  Celtic  Union^'  expedites  our  progress,  and  wul  facilitate  the  en- 
rolment of  the  number  of  members  deemed  necessary  for  a  working 
commencement. 

*'  As  we  are  now  upon  the  eve  of  meeting,  it  will  be  useful  to  enter 
somewhat  into  the  detail  of  the  work  before  us,  and  to  make  some 
attempt  at  an  exposition  of  the  duties  entailed  upon  ourselves  and 
upon  those  who  undertake  to  be  our  fellow-labourers,  and  whose 
toll  will  thenceforward  have  commenced. 

When  that  meeting  assembles,  if  the  opinion  it  expresses  coincides 
with  that  already  laid  down,  it  will  eventuate  in  a  *  committee.'  Upon 
that  committee  will  then  devolve  the  duties  which  for  the  past  month 
were  yours  larely  and  mine  partially.  And  if  it  enters  upon  those 
duties,  as  I  feel  confident  it  will,  a  brief  period  will  enable  it  to  an- 
nounce its  work  completed,  the  requisite  sums  of  money  paid  in,  and 
the  required  number  of  members  duly  enrolled.  With  what  heartfelt 
pleasure  we  shall  hear  that  announcement.  We  shall  hasten  to  meet 
again,  to  thank  the  committee  for  its  able  and  efficient  work,  and 
thenceforth  to  start  as  '  The  Celtic  Union,'  fuU^  formed,  well  de- 
veloped, and  ready  for  the  engagements  made  in  its  behalf. 

"If  the  course  now  about  to  be  acted  upon  on  Monday  next — and 
which  is  the  one  advised  by  many  of  our  friends — be  the  one  approved 
of  and  adopted,  the  first  step  taken  by  the  meeting  ought  to  be  a 
resolution  declaratory  of  the  mental,  social  and  political  condition  of 
the  country,  and  the  consequent  necessity  for  such  a  Union. 

**  Then,  a  resolution,  that  we  approve  of  the  formation  of  such  a 
union,  and  that  we  constitute  ourselves  into  a  committee  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  organizing  it. 

"  Next,  that  a  chairman  and  honorary  secretary  of  the  committee 
be  then  chosen. 

^*  That  the  annual  subscription  be  10s.  for  each  member. 

"  That,  in  addition  to  annual  subscriptions,  it  is  considered  neces- 
sarv  to  commence  with  a  fund,  independent  of  subscriptions,  to  be 
called  a  Guarantee  Fand>  and  which  shall  not  be  less  than  £200. 


L  - 
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"  Thus  far  as  regards  money  and  men.  I  know  your  eyes  are 
anxiously  watching  for  the  heads  that  will  think«  and  the  hands  that 
can  wield  pens,  to  write  and  work  for  the  country.  8ome  of  those 
men  are  already  around  you.  Even  your  limited  knowledge  shows 
roe  a  goodly  number  of  them,  whose  capacity  I  know  and  whose 
labours  I  build  upon  as  material,  which  is  already  ours.  But  were  it 
even  otherwise — if  we  had  not  six  men  of  capacity  amongst  us  now — 
I  would  feel  the  fullest  confidence  that  when  our  muster  of  400  is 
complete,  it  will  as  surely  furnish  us  with  the  necessary  number  of 
heads,  as  an  enlistment  of  400  men  in  France  would  have  furnished 
its  own  officers  in  the  days  of  the  first  Napoleon. 

**  It  might  be  well  if,  out  of  the  committee  of  organization,  a  sub« 
committee  was  formed  who  would  have,  as  their  sole  duty»  the  arrange- 
ment of  all  suggestions  thrown  out  in  correspondences,  or  newspapers, 
or  elsewhere,  or  made  by  the  committee  themselves,  as  to  the  works 
to  be  undertaken  by  the  society,  the  order  in  which  they 
should  be  undertaken,  the  prices  at  which  they  should  be 
issued,  the  men  who  volunteered  to  write  or  who  should  be  asked  to 
write  to  them.  These  should  be  all  carefully  noted  in  a  suitable  book, 
together  with  all  such  hints  and  advices,  or  offers  as  to  publication, 
terms,  and  costs  thereof  as  come  within  the  committee's  reach.  Such 
a  book  would  form  a  valuable  aid  to  the  committee  of  the  Union 
hereafter,  and  preserve  for  adoption  all  that  is  really  good  in  the 
letters  now  pouring  in  upon  us. 

''  There  are  two  immediate  duties  before  the  committee  of  organ* 
ization— to  prepare  a  suitable  member's  card,  and  to  get  up  a  report 
or  address  upon  the  nature  and  objects  of  the  Union,  its  organization, 
rules,  and  plans,  and  to  have  these  distributed  into  all  parts  of  the 
country— a  kind -of  prospectus,  to  place  in  the  hands  of  our  friends  in 
every  town  in  Ireland,  and  to  send  into  England,  and  Scotland,  and 
across  the  Atlantic,  in  fine,  wherever  the  committee  considers  it 
advisable  to  use  them  as  instruments  for  the  propagandism  of  our  Na- 
tionality. 

**  Since  I  last  communicated  with  you  I  have  received  several  let- 
ters of  advice,  and  some  conveying  valuable  adhesions.  One  comes 
from  the  borders  of  our  beautiful  Takes,  from  a  high* minded  Nation- 
alist,  who  still  loves  and  hopes  for  the  country  which  has  long  regarded 
him  as  a  true  patriot.  Another  from  the  same  quarter,  written  by  a 
member  of  the  legal  profession,  who  has  been  ever  prominent  in  the 
cause  of  Ireland.  A  third  comes  from  the  City  of  the  Violated 
Treaty,  and  bears  the  name  of  one  well  known  to  the  country  as  the 
fearless  advocate  of  truth  and  liberty.  A  fourth  comes  from  the  far 
North,  and  fives  to  us  a  member  of  the  medical  profession,  whose 
National  writing  and  lectures  have  made  him  long  a  public  man. 
And  a  fifth  from  a  younff  professional  man,  who,  travelling  much 
through  the  country,  and  loving  it  well,  sees  and  appreciates  the  want 
we  undertake  to  supply.  Upon  Monday  these  names  will  all  be  made 
public.    Until  then  farewell. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Robert  Oanb," 
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The  members  of  tbe.  Celtic  Union  had  a  preliminary  meeting 
4m  Monday y  Nov.  21.  It  was  well  attended  by  the  class  who 
constitnte  the  strength  of  a  party,  or  an  organization — ^yonng^ 
cultivated,  uncorrupted  men.  Several  letters  of  adhesion 
were  received  from  Nationalists  of  high  social  and  personal 
distinction  in  the  conntry— fifom  members  of  parliament, 
clergymen,  doctors,  engineers,  country  gentlemen,  journalists, 
civic  authorities,  merchants,  traders,  and  artizans.  The  mem* 
bers  on  the  books  up  to  that  day  amounted  to  one  hundred,  and 
the  subscriptions  and  donations  to  the  Guarantee  Fund,  ac- 
tually, paid,  to  the  sum  of  £75.  As  no  canvassing  of  any 
kind  had  been  employed,  beyond  tbe  publication  of  the 
plan  and  of  comments  on  it,  this  was  regarded  as  a  decided  suc- 
cess. It  encouraged  the  meeting  to  form  a  committee  of  or- 
ganization, with  instructions  to  issue  a  prospectus  and  appeal 
to  the  country  for  their  final  verdict  on  the  proposal.  The  un- 
derstanding seemed  to  be,  that  if  four  hundred  members  were 
enrolled  and  the  Guarantee  Fund  filled  up  to  the  amount  of  £200 
by  the  first  of  January,  the  Union  might  then  be  formally  inau- 
gurated and  commence  operations.  But  that,  short  of  this 
substantial  support,  it  should  attempt  nothing. 

Charles  Gavan  Dufly  occupied  the  chair,  and  made  a 
sennble  speech,  in  which  he  regretted  that  the  supply  of 
literary  laborers  ready  for  work  was  not  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  the  ordinary  adherents.  He  declared  that  his  own 
labours,  as  a  Member  of  the  Legislature,  and  as  Editor  of  the 
Nation,  were  too  onerous  to  admit  of  his  aiding  the  good  work 
as  he  should  wish.  But  he  promised  nevertheless  to  do  some- 
thing substantial.  Mr*  DuflTy  also  expressed  himself  to  the 
following  effect. 

''The  nature  of  the  pablications  would  necessarily  depend  more  or 
less  on  the  system.  If  the  Union  operated  chiefly  through  existing 
publishers,  it  might  hope  in  time  to  have  many  classes  of  books,  from 
a  Primer  to  a  Cyclopedia,  and  embracing  the  magic  circle  of  fiction 
and  poetry,  written  in  a  national  spirit,  by  creating  and  ensuring  a 
market  for  them.  If  it  published  for  itself  exclusively,  or  as  far  as 
it  does  so,  its  books  oueht,  if  possible,  to  be  worthy  of  the  preliminary 
trouble  which  has  heralded  their  birth.  Some  correspondents  seem 
to  ambition  the  creation  of  a  petty  literature  such  as  abounds  across 
the  channel  in  Family  HeraloM  and  Home  Circles,  This  is  honest 
work  for  somebody  to  do,  but  it  is'  by  no  means  the  task  set  before 
the  Celtic  Union.  I  conceive  our  duty  is  to  secure  good  books  by 
the  most  capable  men  of  our  race,  each  with  a  soul  and  purpose  in  it 
— each  worth  reading  many  times  and  publishing  in  many  editions — 
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each  tending  to  some  practical  purpose*  or  planting  some  irnitfal 
opinion*  or,  at  lowest*  raising  up  irom  the  dust  and  ashes  of  an  igno- 
minuous  obscurity  some  man  who  has  served  Ireland.  A  few 
volumes  of  this  kind  is  as  many  as  any  single  year  will  produce  ;  but 
each  of  f hem  might  mark  an  epoch  in  opinion.  They  will  not  grow 
rapidly.  In  the  three  and  twentv  volumes  of  the  '  Library  of  Ire* 
land*'  published  in  two  years*  taere  is  a  good  deal  of  trash ;  but 
there  are  half  a  dozen  books  which  circulated  moif^  widely  than  any 
published  in  Ireland  since  the  Union,  and  which  have  influenced  the 
writings  and  speaking  of  all  who  write  and  sneak  in  this  island,  more 
than  any  one  not  accustomed  to  note  such  pnenomena  could  believe. 
It  is  books  of  this  calibre*  and  higher  when  attainable*  which  we 
want. 

Of  '  Papers  for  the  People*  we  may  hope*  perhaps*  to  have  a 
dozen  or  two  in  the  year  ;  each  of  them  also  aimed  at  a  definite  pur- 
pose. There  is  nothing  necessarily  incompatable  with  interest  and 
amusement  in  this  idea  of  a  practical  aim :  Macaulat  made  history 
as  pleasant  as  a  romance*  and  '  more  popular  at  the  Circulating 
Library  than  the  last  new  novel ;'  Dickens  has  writen  about  the 
dryest  subjects— about  public  markets*  record  offices,  statistical 
tables  and  new  inventions,  and  projects,  for  example*  in  a  manner  to 
compete  successfully  with  his  own  fiction.  But  there  is  a  higher  and 
more  generous  interest  to  be  awakened  in  the  breast  of  man  by 
bringing  him  face  to  face  with  the  martyrs  and  conquerors  of  his 
race,  and  by  projecting  his  imagination  into  its  future*  than  any  with 
which  even  genius  can  invest  lower  topics.  If  we  can  present  the 
people  with  true  pictures  of  the  past  of  Ireland,  and  reliable  guides 
to  a  better  hereafter,  we  will  not  speak  to  an  indifferent  autSence. 
It  is  my  clear  conviction*  therefore  that  we  must  have  no  serials 
binding  us  to  publish  whether  we  are  ready  or  not,  and  that  our 
ambition  ought  to  be,  not  so  much  to  have  many  publications  as  to 
make  them  such  that  each  will  be  memorable  in  Ireland." 

Charles  Qavan  Daffy  having  vacated  the  chair  William  J. 
Fitzpatrick  was  called  thereto  on  the  motion  of  Dr.  Cane. 

In  the  Nation  of  the  following  week  we  find  Mr.  Duffy  ex* 
pressings  if  possible  more  intelligibly  and  unmistakeably^  the 
apprehensions  which  had  begun  to  fill  him  in  regard  to  the 
supply  of  men  qaalified  to  >wield  pens  in  the  good  work. 

*'  On  the  supposition  that  the  Union  is  to  do  everything  for 
itself/' he  wrote,'* and  by  itself,the  supply  is  seriously  deficient. 
There  are  not  many  men  of  the  National  Party  trained  writers 
or  intellectual  workers,  and  of  that  number  some  could  not 
from  their  other  engagements,  and  some  would  not  from  moral 
cowardice,  enlist  publicly  in  the  ranks  of  the  Union.  Various 
correspondents  have  expressed  an  enthusiastic  conviction  that 
a  host  of  writers  would  fly  to  our  aid ;  but  I  am  dealing 
here^  not  with  rhetorici  but  with  a  matter  of  fact,  in  which  I  . 
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have  some  experience,  and  I  affirm  that  the  supply  would  be 
deficient*  On  the  other  hand^  I  believe  it  will  be  abundant, 
if  we  are  content  to  suggest^  to  aid,  and  to  facilitate  whatever 
work  we  can  get  done  indirectly ;  to  turn  to  account  whatever 
is  well  done  idreadv ;  and  to  attempt^  on  our  own  behalf,  only 
what  is  not  available  in  either  of  these  ways." 

Immediately  after  the  meeting  of  the  Slst  November,  Dr. 
Cane  returned  to  Kilkenny,  from  whence  he  addressed  on  the 
following  day,  the  following  letter  to  Mr.  John  Cashel  Hoey, 
now,  of  course,  for  the  first  time  published. 

'*  Kilkenny,  November  22nds  1863. 
'<Mt  Beab  Mb.  Hoet 

<*  I  seod  you  annexed  to  this  note,  a  bank  order  for  eleven  pounds, 
being  mv  ten  pounds  to  the  guarantee  fond,  and  ten  shillings,  my 
jears  suDscription ;  the  other  ten  shillings  is  the  subscription  of  Bey. 
Fatrick  Power  of  Garrick-on-Suir. 

"  As  Duffjr  proposes  to  lodge  the  money  in  bank  in  our  joint  names, 
I  think  the  lodgments  should  l)e  in  a  different  form  for  each  fund. 
Thus  subscriptions  will  be  lodged  as  a  current  account,  and  the  gua» 
rantee  monies  as  a  lodgement  to  receive  interest. 

"  I  had  to  leave  in  such  a  hurry  on  yesterday,  that  I  had  not  time 
to  talk  over  with  you  ally  some  matters  we  ought  to  have  spoken 
upon.  Duffy  is  opposed  to  publishing  names  vet  awhile,  and  1  have 
such  confidence  iu  bis  sound  judgment,  I  defer  my  opinion  to  his, 
though  not  fully  satisfied  in  the  reasons  given.  However*  perhaps  it 
might  be  well  in  your  notice  of  the  business  to  say  that  90,  or  perhaps 
it  may  be,  by  Thursday,  100  names  were  enrolled — that  amonffst  them 
were  2  Members  of  Parliament,  7  Priests,  6  Physicians,  2  Lawyers, 
5  Solicitors,  8  Editors,  7  Merchants,  as  the  numbers  may  really  be. 

*'  Would  it  not  also  be  well  to  state  the  amount  of  money,  and 
how  much  to  guarantee  fund  and  how  much  subscriptions  were  ac- 
tually paid  in? 

"  You  and  he  ouffht  also  to  arrange  the  secretaries  names,  which 
positively  ought  to  be  made  public  at  once,  and  1  take  it,  that  a  com- 
petent assistant  secretary  should  be  <U  onee  employed  to  make  out 
books,  accounts,  &c.,  and  to  arrange  corresponaenoe. 

"  1  have  had  a  vision  continually  before  me  since  m^  return  of  that 
able  and  earnest  looking  Kingstown  democrat,  who  hits  the  bull's  eye 
at  30  yards  and  thinks  all  men  alike,  because  the  rats  eat  a  dead 
aristocrat's  hip-bone  as  readily  as  a  democrat's.  Verily,  we  are  a 
strange  people,  and  still  more  strange  as  a  reasoning  people. 

*•  Tours  ever  truly, 

"BOBEBT  CANE. 

"  When  you  have  the  assistant  secretary,  ffet  him  to  send  me  a  list 
ofthe  paid  monies  and  the  members'  names. 

On  November  24,  Dr.  Cane  writes  to  Mr.  Hoey,  in  reply  to 
a  request  that  he  would  send  the  committee  a  draft  of  a  Pros- 
pectus for  general  distribution :— 
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<<  Mr  Dear  Mr.  Hobt — I  will  of  course  obey  the  committee ;  but 
had  hopes  that  Duffy'fl  able  pen  would  hare  done  it.  However,  I 
know  his  time  is  terribly  pressed  upon . 

**  To  do  the  prospectus  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  the  resolutions 
of  Monday!  of  which  I  have  no  copvi  also  to  have  the  list  of  members 
now  enrolled ;  and  the  amount  of  money  now  paid  in.  The  assistant 
secretary  ought  to  be  at  once  engaged.  Will  you  direct  copies  of 
these  matters  to  be  sent  to  me  next  post,  an'd  release  yourself  from 
further  work  by  getting  the  assistant  secretary  appointed.  I  will 
concur  in  whatever  arrangement  Duffy  and  you  make»  and  I  am  sure 
so  will  the  committee. 

"  I  send  you  a  post  office  order  for  ^1,  being  the  subscription  of 
the  Kditor  of  the  Kilkennv  Journal,  and  John  Carroll,  Esq. 

**  I  rejoice  the  almanack  is  decided  on. 

«*  Yours  ever  truly, 

"ROBERT  CANE.- 

The  dearth  of  competent  literary  workmen  continued  to  throw 
an  occasional  chill  upon  the  ardour  of  Mr.  Duffy's  hopes  in  the 
success  of  the  Celtic  Union.  "  Where,"  he  frequently  observed, 
**  shall  we  get  men  qualified  {o  succeed  those  who  planned  and 
executed,  with  such  consummate  ability,  the  Library  of  Ire^ 
land  ?^  We  find  among  the  unpublished  papers  of  the  Celtic 
Union,  the  following  letter  of  suggestion,  addressed  by  William 
John  Fitzpatrick  to  Gavan  Dufiy,  in  reply  to  the  observation 
of  the  latter. 

'*  Benhedar,  Monkstown, 

November  24th,  1853. 

Will  you  permit  me  to  address  a  few  observations  to  you  in  re- 
ference to  the  moduM  operandi  of  the  proposed  Celtic  Union  ? 

I  conceive  that  one  of  our  greatest  difficulties  at  present  is  to 
enlist  the  services  of  experienced  literary  men  wnose  datv  it 
will  be  to  write  the  books  for  the  Celtic  Union.  Those 
meuy  I  take  it,  will  hardly  be  philanthropic  enough  to  com- 
pile the  books  referred  to  without  handsome  pecuniary  recom- 
pense. The  Society  is  not  by  anv  means  rich  enough  to  pay — in  the 
liberal  manner  that  it  ought — either  authors  for  their  labour  or  pub- 
lishers for  their  trouble.  We  therefore  should  go  to  work  as 
economically  as  possible*  but  at  the  same  time  in  earnest  and  with  the 
full  conciousness  of  the  importance  of  our  mission. 

I  need  not  remind  you  of  the  high  position  which  "  Duffy  $  Library 
for  Ireland,**  has  held  in  the  literary  world,  for  the  last  eight  years. 
Where  would  we  get  a  set  of  books  more  pregnant  of  nationality, 
more  soul-stirring  in  their  appeals,  more  vivid  in  thdr  delinea- 
tions of  alien  misrule,  or  more  eloquent  in  inculcating  principles  of 
self-reliance  and  self-respect  ?  I  fear  it  would  be  long  ere  the  books 
published  by  the  Celtic  Union  could  think  of  competing  with  Dnff^g 
Library  for  Ireland. 

I  would  therefore  venture  to  propose^that  the  Celtic  Unionists  do 
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purchftse  from  Mr.  James  Doiiy,  the  copjrigbt  and  atereotjpe  plates 
of  that  national  and  invaluable  seriea  of  books,  and  then  republish 
them  at  a  moderate  but  remunerative  price.  It  may  be  argued  by 
some  members  of  your  committee  that  the  Irish  people  are  tired  of  the 
Library  of  Ireland — ^that  they  have  the  volumes  oft  by  heart  already : 
but  I  can  assure  those  genUemen  that  so  far  from  the  multitude 
being  familiar  with  them,  thej^  are«  with  comparatively  few  exceptions 
utterly  unconcious  of  their  existence.  The  Library  for  Ireland  never 
Ifet  got  into  tie  hands  of  the  people — it  was  published  at  too  high  a  price 
for  them,  and  the  consequence  was  that  the  books  instead  of  en- 
lightening the  poor  people  merely  circulated  in  the  drawingrooms 
and  around  the  firesides  of  the  rich. 

Most  of  the  men  who  wrote  those  books  are  either  snatched  away 
by  death,  or  exiled  from  the  dear  old  land  of  their  birth.    The  con« 
tributors  to  the  Library  for  IrekandhtLYe  been  scattered  and  disorgan- 
izedy  and  in  all  probability,  will  never  again  fall  back  into  their  old 
and  strong  position.    The  flame  of  nationality  is  dying  out,  and  we 
should  lose  no  time  in  throwing  fuel  on  the  rapidly  expiring  embers. 
To  search  for  authors  to  compos(S  the  books — ^to  stipulate  with  them 
upon  their  terms — ^to  cocntate  over  the  subjects  which  ought  to  be 
selected  to  write  upon,  sc,  would  occupy  entirely  too- much  time. 
We  ought  earnestly  to  begin  at  once  or  not  at  all,  and  it  appears  to 
ine  that  a  very  considerable  delay,  harassing  of  patience,  and  waste  of 
money,  would  result  from  the  publication  of  new  and  original  works 
as  proposed  by  the  members  of  the  Celtic  Union.    In  the  lAhraryfor 
Irekcnd  we  have  the  matter  as  it  were,  *  cut  and  dry*  for  us :  and  I  think 
the  sooner  the  copyright  is  purchased,  and  those  admirable  composi- 
tions republished  for  tne  miilion,the  better  it  will  be  for  Ireland  and  the 
Irish.    Let  each  volume  of  the  re-issue  contain  a  new  preface,  racy 
of  the  soil — let  the  uniform  price  be  only  fourpence — and  let  the 
title  and  seal  of  the  society  be  branded  on  the  covers  in  order  that 
Its  name  may  become  a  familiar   *  Household  Word*  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land.     Let  agents  who  sympathise  with 
the  project  and  who  will  throw  themselves  heart  ana  soul  into  it  be 
appointed  throughout  every  town  in  Ireland — let  a  staff  of  hawkers 
be  retained  whose  dutv  it  will  be  to  diffuse  the  books  through  the 
quiet  country  parts — far  away  from  towns  and  cities ;  and  if  those 
sab-agents  of  the  Union  only  exert  themselves  half  as  energetically 
as  the  Bible  readers  do  in  their  distribution  of  tracts  our  good  work 
must  prosper — and  a  signal  success  be  as  certain  as  the  sun. 

The  books,  ought,  of  course,  to  have  a  cover  with  a  new  national 
and  historical  design  bv  some  competent  Irish  artist,  so  that  the 
popular  eye  may  not  only  be  attracted  but  educated. 

I  may  observe  in  conclusion  that  new  notes  and  appendices  may 
of  course  be  introduced  with  propriety.         •  *  •  • 

While  the  re-issue  is  appearing,  new  and  more  fascinating  works  may 
be  in  preparation.  But  certainly  half  the  secret  is  to  begin  at  once 
before  the  warm  ardour  of  the  country  cools,  or  the  present  active 
spirit  of  sympathy  weakens,  from  vexatious  and  disheartening  delays. 
We  should  begin  economically  though,   and  with  caution.    On 
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that  depends  in  a  great  measure  our  success.  1  have  suggested  an 
economical  expedient^  and  trusting  it  may  meet  with  jour  approba^ 
tion,  I  remain,  &c. 

The  President  of  the  Celtic  Union  wrote  to  Mr.  Fitzpatrick 
on  the  following  day  aa  follows  : — 

*•  My  Dear  Sir — The  contents  of  your  letter  to  Mr.Duffy  deserves 
Serious  consideration,  and  its  suggestions  must  be  preserved,  with  all 
the  others^  for  the  consideration  of  a  future  committee  who  will  be 
organized  so  soon  as  the  Celtic  Union  is  properly  in  existence. 

I  am  delighted  to  see  the  interest  you  take  in  the  work  before  us^ 
and  wish  we  had  a  few  more  earnest  men  of  the  same  stamp. 

In  reply  to  your  remark  I  hope  the  committee  will  be  able  to  issue 
the  Prospectus  by  next  week. 

Yours  faithfully^ 

Robert  Cane." 

The  want  of  a  prospectus  was  greatly  felt.  Dr.  Cane  at 
length  drew  up  one^  and  forwarded  it  to  Mr.  G.  O.  DnSy  for 
bis  approval.  Mr.  Daffy,  however,  considering  that  it  was  too 
diffuse,  and  verbose,  cancelled  the  manoscript^  and  wrote  one 
de  novo  to  the  following  effect. 

"  For  years  the  voice  of  Nationality  has  been  dumb  in  Ireland^ 
In  the  interval  a  poisonous  foreign  literature  has  circulated  widely 
among  our  People,  and  a  sordid  utilitarianism,  which  offers  itself  aa 
a  rivfd  and  substitute  for  our  national  rights,  has  grown  in  pretenaion 
and  influence.  At  length  it  is  boasted  that  the  native  spirit  of  Ire- 
land  is  dead. 

It  is  time  to  face  these  dangers.  A  few  men  who  desire  to  keep 
alive  the  flame  of  nationality  ;  who  think  the  corrupting  influence  of 
immoral  books  will  be  best  resisted  by  a  literature  which  conoeraa 
itself  with  the  struggles  and  triumphs  of  our  race  ;  who  know  that 
the  resources  of  a  nation,  which  we  still  possess,  can  only  be  develo- 
ped under  the  impulse  of  that  national  spirit  which  has  ever  been  the 
stimulant  and  the  safeguard  of  States,  propose  to  found  a  Celtic 
Union. 

They  propose  that  by  means  of  this  Union  the  Nationalista  of  Ire* 
land,  without  distinction  of  creed  or  class,  shall  renew  their  relations 
with  each  other ;  that  they  shall  employ  their  influence  and  example 
to  give  a  national  direction  to  the  intellectual  and  industrial  work 
done  in  the  country ;  that  thev  shall  publish  and  encourag^e  the  pub- 
lication  of  books  and  tracts,  dealing  with  historical,  social,  and  in* 
dustrial  subjects,  calculated  to  keep  up  the  spirit,  to  stimulate  the 
enterprise,  and  to  inform  the  minds  of  our  people. 

They  desire  that  the  Union  may  become  an  extern  teacher  to  per. 
feet  the  education  of  our  children,  from  which  a  knowledge  of  their 
own  country  is  so  habitually  excluded ;  that  it  may  encourage  that 
industrial  training  and  social  ambition,  the  absence  of  which  has  \eh 
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Iriftbmen  to  toil  ia  the  lowest  and  worst-paid  employmeDts  in  the 
worlds  and  that  it  maj  herald  the  way  to  that  better  fatnre  for  whieh« 
we  believe^  Providence  has  destined  our  country." 

The  rejected  prospectas  was  enclosed  in  the  following  letter 
of  the  Doctor*8  : — 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Hoey.  I  send  you  the  rough  draft  of  the  prospectus 
which  I  hope  mav  please  the  committee.  The  resolutions  I  consider 
it  right  to  publish  with  the  prospectus. 

I  think  Dn£^*8  name  ought  to  go  in  as  chairman  of  one  of  the 
Committees. 

It  might  be  neatly  printed  as  a  small  sheet  or  letter,  or  as  a  small 
pamphlet  the  size  of  this  paper.  I  think  a  couple  of  thousand  wiU 
oe  needed." 

The  growing  importance  of  the  Society  was  attested  by  a 
very  deliberate,  and  most  unnecessary  public  assault  upon  it 
from  the  pen  of  a  Catholic  priest  more  remarkable  for  the 
gncefol  finencj  of  his  composition  than  for  the  strength  and 
comprehensiveness  of  his  judgment.  ''Save  us  from  our 
tnendsy  we  know  our  enemies/'  is  an  old  and  trite  aphorism. 
The  Bev.  Mr.— -,  if  we  remember  rightly,  compared  Dr. 
Cane  to  Voltaire,  seeking  to  impregnate  the  young  mind  of 
Ireland  with  godless  ideas.  Mr. in  his  piiblic  letter  com- 
plained that  Dr.  Cane  liad  sent  his  sou  to  a  Protestant  school ; 
and  this  comprised,  we  beUeve,  the  head  and  front  of  his  offend- 
ing. 

Mr.  William  J.  Fitzpatrick  considering  that  the  Eev.  gen- 
tleman's attack  was  materially  calculated  to  injure  the  prospects 
of  the  Society^  lost  no  time  in  apprising  Dr.  Cane  of  its  ap- 
pearance. Dr.  Cane  promptly  acknowledged  Mr.  Fitzpatrick's 
vigilance. 

Kilkenny,  December  12M.  1853. 

Mt  Dbaa  Sib*— I  am  glad  to  see  the  interest  you  take  in  our 
Union^and  to  obserye  how  watchful  you  are  of  our  externals  as  well  as 
internals.  I  had  seen  Mr.— 's  letter,  to  which  I  attach,  and  the 
public  will  attach,  little  importance  here :  and  if  it  affects  the  Union 
at  ail  it  will  be  to  serve  it,  by  giving  it  notoriety  amongst  a  class,  as 
yet  knowing  but  little  about  it,  while  it  must  be  obvious  to  all  that 
a  deep  personal  antagonism  actuates  the  writer,  against  what  he 
ealls  **  the  real  head,"  ue  Duffy  and  '*  the  Kilkenny  head,"  who  sent 
his  children  to  a  Protestant  school,  i,e  myself.  I  nave  been  looking 
out  for  some  such  attaclcs,  and  wondered  they  had  not  come  sooner. 
Such  will  be  necessary  to  our  very  existence,  and  1  count  Mr.  ■■  ■  's 
but  a  breeze  to  the  storms  of  wrath  through  which  I  hope  we  will 
yet  steer  our  gallant  bark.  / 

It  is  a  question  for  sound  and  good  council,  whether  Mr.  — — 
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should  be  yet  answered,  or  waited  for  tuitil  be  shews  larger  firit 
which  I  apprehend  he  will.  Mark  you  the  Editor  is  iiletU  on  the 
subject  though  he  is  personally  addressed. 

Mr has  not  a  college  ;  he  has  a  small  seminary  at  [— — ] 

and  while  he  opposes  in  a  school  puff  the  Union  five  from  amongst 
the  very  best  of  the  secular  clergy  round  him  have  joined  us— men 
beside  whose  names  his  will  look  shy  indeed, 

I  will  communicate  with  Dnfff  about  his  letter^  and  not  decide  my 
course  yet.  In  trutii  I  hope  for  higher  gtaaep  and  would  fain  bold 
my  powder  and  shot  for  them. 

I  am  glad  you  are  at  work  on  Oloncurry  and  Emmet  s  it  would 
need  some  family  influence  to  get  at  Cloncurry's  papers*  ftc,  which 
I  hope  you  have  ;  if  not,  a  new  memoir  of  Emmet  written  with  life 
and  energy  would  take  well,  and  the  materials  for  that  needs  but  a 
proper  selection,  and  condensation,  and  to  be  written  with  fire.— •! 
am  always  glad  to  hear  from  you. 

Tours  faithfully 

BOBEBT  CANE. 

P.S.  Have  you  seen  the  Oariom  EnemngFoU  of  last  Saturday  ? 
It  has  an  able  leader  in  praise  of  the  Celtic  Union — more  than  a  ba- 
lance of  Mr.— 's  attack." 

Mr.  Oavan  Daffy  took  the  same  view  as  Dr.  Cane  of  this 
cruel  assault  upon  a  really  excellent  Institution.  "  Do  not»^ 
he  characteristically  observed  to  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  "  do  not  be 
uneasy  about  Mr.  8  ■  *s  enmity.  He  is  one  of  these  men 
whom  it  is  pleasant  to  have  upon  the  other  side/' 

The  project  had  by  this  time  reached  America,  and  waa 
favorably  received  there  by  the  Irish  people.  But  because  the 
object  of  the  Celtic  Union  was  neither  revolutionary  or  rebel- 
lious, the  hostility  of  John  Mitchel,  to  it  and  to  its  promoters, 
knew  no  bounds,  nor  chivalrous  courtesy.  He  wildly  denoun* 
ced  it  as  a  humbug ;  and  his  antagonism  had  the  effect  of 
turning  many  of  the  Irish  in  America  from  its  standard.  The 
Irish  saints,  including  Colurobkille,  were  ridiculed,  and  the  slave 
system  eulogised  in  the  same  breath  by  Mr.  Mitchell.  Dr. 
Csne,  meanwhile,  continued  his  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Gaahel  Hoey. 

*'  Mt  Dear  Mb.  Host. — lenclose  ^ou  the  second  halree  of  the  £5 
sent  by  Dr.  Rourke  for  himself  and  nine  other  Ennisoorthy  men. 

**  Daffy's  article  in  to-day's  Nation^  is  a  good  and  judicious  one^but 
I  am  not  vet  satisfied  about  the  non-publication  of  names,  but  a  few 
weeks  will  shew  whether  I  am  in  error.  One  thing  is  certain,  that 
the  offidali*  names  ought  to  be  published  in  the  prospectus.  There- 
fore the  honorary  secretaries  and  the  assistant  ought  to  be  named  at 
tmee,  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  have  Duffy's  name  as  Churman  of 
the  committee  of  suggestion,  with  mine  as  that  of  the  committee  of 
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organisation,  so  as  to  stamp  a  liviDg  air  on  the  work.  The  secretaries 
should  be  named  at  once>  and  let  me  have  the  result  by  to-morrow 
morning  at  farthest^  that  I  may  forward  the  draft  of  the  prospectus 
hj  to-morrow  night's  post  in  time  for  your  committee  on  Monday. 

**  Would  it  not  be  well  to  have  a  brief  programme  of  the  "  Celtic 
Union/'  in  the  almanac,*  with  official  names  also  attached  ? 

The  next  letter  is  addressed  to  Mr.  William  J.  Fitzpatrick. 

<'  Kilkenny,  December  31,  1853. 

**  Mt  Dear  Sir — Thanks  for  the  newspaper  and  your  letter.  It 
is  evident  your  friend  of  the  Journal  is  not  quite  friendly  to  the 
Celtic  Union  ;  but  after  all  his  paper  being  non-political,  there  is 
some  excuse  for  his  caution. 

"  I  hope  within  a  few  days  to  send  in  some  adhesions  and  some 
money  to  the  Union. 

*'  In  writing  the  *  Cloncurry/  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  importance 
of  making  it  brief,  and  forcible,  and  applicable  to  good,  by  pointing 
ft  moral  for  Irish  aristocrats.  I  have  no  correspondence  bearing 
upon  it,  and  know  no  one  here  who  has,  else  I  should  gladly  aid  you. 

"ROBERT  CANE." 

It  may  here  be  observed,  that  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  found  he 
could  not,  in  justice  to  the  subject  of  his  memoir,  comply  with 
Dr.  Cane's  wish  that  it  should  be  brief.  The  manuscript, 
therefore,  when  completed,  was  not  offered  to  the  Celtic  Union 
for  publication. 

Mr.  Duffy's  prospectus  having  been  approved  and  printed, 
it  was  extensively  distributed  by  the  assistant  secretary,  Mr. 
Hennessy.  The  good  project  met  with  a  more  cordial  response, 
generally  speaking,  in  England,  than  in  many  parts  of  this 
country.  As  the  present  seems  a  good  opportunity  for  faithfully 
recording  the  rise  and  progress  of  an  Irish  literary  society,  which 
during  its  short  career  achieved  some  highly  important  biblio- 
graphical triumphs,  we  avail  ourselves  of  it,  having  the  sin- 
gular advantages  of  unlimited  access  to  the  unpublished  papers 
of  the  Celtic  Union.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  class  of  subscribers 
which  thronged  forward  and  their  hearty  tone  of  co-operation, 
we  select  at  random  from  the  archives  of  the  Society  a  handfull 
of  its  correspondence. 


*  The  Celtic  Union  Almanack  was  never  published.  The  MS. 
was  submitted  to  us  at  the  time,  and  it  certainly  deserved  to  see  the 
light.  Every  day  in  the  year  had  its  condensed  record  of  an  illus- 
trious birth  or  death,  or  some  stirring  incident  in  Irish  History, 
Literature,  or  Politics.  Not  a  niche  was  vacant.  The  chronology 
was  elaborate,  and  displayed  a  remarkable  amount  of  learning  and 
research. 
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"  London,  20  Nbvemher,  1663. 

"  C.  Gatan  Ddffy,  Esq Sir I  hail  with  great  pleasure  the 

pro«^pect  of  the  establishment  of  the  •  Celtic  Union/ being  fully  oon- 
vincedj  that  under  the  auspices  of  those  gentlemen  named  as  the 
prime  movers,  it  must  succeed — and  do  much  to  teach  the  Irish  peo- 
ple their  true  mission  ; .  also  tend  very  much  to  dissipate  '  English 
prejudice,*  as  regards  the  true  character  of  t^e  Celtic  race. 

"  I  shall  be  glad  to  become  an  annual  subscriber,  and  remain,  &c. 

MICHAEL  BOWEN. 

<*  In  addition  to  my  own  name,  be  pleased  to  add  Mr.  William 
Ellerker,  of  the  same  address,  as  an  annual  subscriber,*' 

Sir — I  received  the  circular  of  the  Celtic  Union  yesterday,  and  will 
make  every  exertion  early  this  week  to  get  in  all  the  subscriptions  1 
can  to  forward  before  next  Saturday.  I  was  out  of  town  on  business  for 
some  time  ;  and  since  I  returned  I  have  been  so  busy  that  I  had  not 
a  moment  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  Union.  I  regret  very 
much  to  have  to  aay  that  the  apathy  and  distrust  of  a  great  aumber 
that  I  have  spoken  to,  is  most  discouraging,at  the  same  time  a 
striking  proof  of  the  necestiity  of  a  confederation  such  as  the  Celtic 
Union  is  likely  to  constitute.  In  the  meantime  I  beg  you  will  accept 
my  earnest  sympathy  for  the  success  of  the  under-taking,  and  remain. 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

FRANCIS  J.  POWER. 

James's  street 
Mr  Dear  Sir— Will  you  do  me  the  honor  of  putting  my  name  on 
the  list  as  an  annual  subscriber  to  the  Celtic  Union.    I  will  also  give 
One  Pound  to  the  Quarantee  Fund. 

JAMES  PLUNKETT,  T.C. 
C.  G.  Duffy,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Springfield,  TuUamore, 

Mt  Dear  Ddfft — Tou  have  wisely  merged  the  proposal  to  create 
the  Guarantee  Fund,  in  an  immediate  subscription,  and  four  hundred 
Ten  Shilling  Subscribers,  before  commencing  operations.  Inclosed  is 
half  a  Five  pound  note,  my  subscription  to  the  "  Celtic  Union." 
Should  there  be  any  difficulty  in  making  up  the  Guarantee  Fund  of 
course  I  will  cheerfully  send  a  second  subscription. 

I  cannot  attend  your  meeting  on  Monday,  which  I  regret ;  but  I 
am  sure,  when  the  proper  time  arises,  you  will  exhibit  the  length, 
breadth,  and  strength  of  our  beginning. 

As  to  obtaining  some  subscribers,  altnough  a  general  disinclination 
exists  to  give  money  for  public  purposes,  still  1  hope  to  be  able  to 
enlist  a  few.     Allow  me  to  remain, 

J.  0-FLANAGAN. 

C.  G.  Duffy.  Esq.,  M.P. 

My  Dear  Sir — I  send  you  my  subscription  to  that  excellent  pro- 
ject, the  Ct  Itic  Union.  It  is  rightly  started  as  a  national  object  to 
be  worked  on  business  principles  and  rules,  and  hope  it  will  not  fail 
asunder  by  de visions  and  petty  jealousies  amongst  the  managers 
and  contributors. 

Do  you  ever  hear  from  our  friend  Butler  ? 

Yours  truly, 

C.  G.  Duffy;  M.P,  JAMES  KIERNAN. 


c^^ 
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Oazetiis  Office^  Longford. 

The  Editor  of  tbe  M,  €•  Oazetie,  will  of  course  insert  the  Pros* 
peettu  of  the  Celtic  Udiod  gratis. 

The  Gazette  is  entirely  at  the  service  of  the  Council  of  the  Union. 

If  Mr<  Hennesaj  have  any  reports,  &c.«  he  will  much  oblige  by 
forwarding  them  to  the  Gazette  Office. 

''14,  St,  James's  square,  London,  12  Dec  1858. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Duffy — Tou  will  oblige  me  by  entering  as  subscribers 
of  lOs.  each  to  the  Celtic  Union,  Miss  E.  French  ;  Mrs.  Burke ;  Mrs. 
Ta).  French ;  Miss  M.  Moore ;  Miss  L.  Burke ;  Baron  Anthony 
French  ;  Valentine  French ;  Major  French  ;  making  £4,  which 
with  a  donation  of  one  from  myself,  the  enclosed  order  will  cover. 
Wishing  you  every  success, 

"  Believe  me^  yours  sincerely, 

"J.T.FRENCH. 
'•  0.  G.  Duffy,  Esq.,  M.P."  Lieut.  Colonel 

"In  token  of  the  sincerity  of  my  sympathy  I  beg  to  say  that  I  am 
willing,  at  any  time  called  upon,  to  contribute  my  mite  of  £5  to- 
wards setting  the  machinery  in  motion. 

WILLIAM  J.  FITZPATRICK. 

"  Tttesday  Evening, 

*  My  Dear  Friend — Enclosed  is  my  subscription  as  one  of  the  400. 
"  When  tbe  rules  are  made  out  and  it  is  agreed  what  sum  each 
dK>uld  pay  to  the  Guarantee  Fund  my  part  will  be  forthcoming. 

'*  I  could  write  on  the  Natural  History  of  Ireland,  because  I  know 
it  and  have  every  bird  and  beast  in  its  order,  and  it  could  be  illus- 
trated with  cuts  and  views  of  Ireland  as  Jordan's. 

Yours, 

"  T.  A.  UNDERWOOD." 

•'  Cork,  November  29. 

"  Dear  Sir — A  note  was  forwarded  to  me  from  Waterford  this  day 
signed  I  think  by  Mr.  Mufphy,  stating  that  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Celtic  Union  would  take  place  on  Monday  in  Dublin,  and  requesting 
my  attendance.  1  regret  very  much  that  some  pressing  matters  of 
bosiness  must  prevent  me  from  being  present  at  the  inauguration  of 
a  matter  in  the  success  of  which  I  take  so  deep  an  interest,  I  also  re- 
gret that  the  lateness  of  the  hour  at  which  I  arrived  here  this  evening 
prevents  me  from  procuring  a  Post-office  order  for  the  amount  of  my 
subscription  ;  I  will,  however,  on  my  return  to  Waterford,  send  it  as 
well  as  my  donation  towards  the  Guarantee  Fund,  either  to  yourself 
or  anyone  else  whom  you  may  name. 

"I  think  from  20  to  30  subscribers  will  be  formed  then  at  once, 
ud  if  things  go  on  well  five  times  that  number.  Above  all  things  let 
the  books  be  well  written  at  the  beginning,  even  if  you  have  to  employ 
English  writers  ;  you  must  also  have  them  attractive,  as  to  induce 
our  people  to  read  what  we  want,  we  must  commence  if  necessary  to 
teach  them  childlike,  from  a  painted  Alphabet.  Sincerely  hoping  that 
the  meeting  will  be  an  auspicious  one, 

•*  Yours  truly, 

"Robert  Cane,  Esq..  M.D.**  "JOHN  A.  BLAKE,  M.P. 
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**  69,  South  Mali,  Cork. 

**  Mj  Dear  Mr.  Duffy—- 1  have  received  a  note  requesting  mj  atten- 
dance at  Monday's  meeting',  and  directing  me,  if  I  could  not  attend, 
to  forward  jou  or  Dr.  Cane  my  subscription. 

**  I  regret  that  I  cannot  attend ;  but  I  enclose  £\  10s.  as  my  private 
subscription,  and  10s.  as  President  of  the  Cork  Toung  Men's  Society. 

"  If  I  can  forward  your  views  in  any  other  way  which  will  not  in- 
volve any  great  expenditure  of  time,  any  considerable  notoriety,  or 
any  particular  capability,  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  so,  as  well  for  your 
sake,  as  that  of  the  good  cause. 

*•  JOHN  GEORGE  MCCARTHY, 

"  Wallstoum,  Ihcemher  26,  1853. 

"  Gentlemen«-6eing  desirous  of  becoming  a  member  of  your 
society — a  society,  which  I  consider  to  be  one  of  the  most  important 
that  could  be  established,  to  meet  our  present  necessities — I  would 
feel  anxious  to  know  if  a  work  on  agriculture  would  be  acceptable. 

"  The  work  in  contemplation  would  be  written  almost  entirely  on 
a  new  plan  ;  its  grand  object  would  be  to  unite  theory  with  practice, 
and  bring  to  tlie  view  of  the  agriculturist,  within  as  small  a  compass 
as  possible,  the  leading  and  most  important  principles  connected  with 
that  invaluable  science. 

"  The  work  in  question  would  contain  clear>  yet  brief  explanations 
of  the  sciences  of  chemistry,  geology,  animal  and  vegetable  physiology, 
botany,  zoology,  entomology,  and  farm  architecture,  with  their  re- 
lations to  agriculture,  the  treatment  of  live  stock,  both  in  health  and 
disease,  horticulture,  domestic  economy  in  general,  and  hints  not  only 
to  the  effect  of  reforming  the  system  of  husbandry  formerly  pursued, 
but  also  the  social  and  moral  condition  of  the  inhabitants.  The  work 
would  also  be  interspersed  with  pieces  of  original  poetry. 

'*  From  an  extensive  study  of  the  most  approved  works  on  agricul- 
tural subjects,  from  practical  knowledge,  and  from  being  a  pupil  at 
the  agricultural  estaolishment  at  Glasnevin,  I  consider  I  should  feel 
competent  as  an  author  for  such  a  work. 

"  Wishing  the  society  success  in  its  arduous  undertaking. 

•*  JAMES  BYRNE.- 

**  30  Victoria.9treet,  Manchester,  Nov,  \6ih,  1853. 

Dear  Sir — Mr.  Hennessy  has  done  me  the  honor  to  invite  me  to 
your  meeting  on  Monday.  I  regret  it  is  not  in  ray  power  to  be 
present  on  an  occasion  so  important  and  interesting ;  but  shall  be 
happy  to  render  such  assistance  to  the  projected  Union"  as  may 
be  in  my  power. 

I  enclose  a  Post  order  for  £2  2s.,  as  my  first  annual  subscription. 
Mr.  O'Grady  will,  I  suppose,  write  you  from  London.  He  has  been 
hotly  engaged  lately  in  defending  the  company  of  which  he  is  secre- 
tary.    It  has  been  most  fiercely  attacked  by  Reynolds  and  Jones. 

THOMAS  CLARK 
C.  G.  Duffy,  Esq.,  M.P." 

*•  My  dear  Mr.  Duffy — I  enclose  you  a  half-note — my  friend  Dp. 

O'Ryan  sends  you  the  other  half to  pay  our  subscription  to  the 

Celtic  Union. 
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There  is  no  hope  for  our  poor  country  but  in  giving  a  national 
ducation  to  the  masses.  Individuals  must  be  upon  whom  it  will  be 
unsuccessful,  as  it  is  at  the  present  unfortunately  among  the  instructed 
classes  of  the  present  day.  But  do  you  suppose,  were  the  people 
educated,  that  we  would  witness  an  entire  community  denying  in 
practice  that  to  which  they  were  solemnly  pledged  by  an  address  or 
by  an  unanimously  adopted  resolution  ?  I  should  say  not.  At  any 
rate  let  it  be  tried.  Educate  the  masses-^the  old  country  is 
irretrievablv  lost  if  mental  enlightenment  fail. 

May  God  strengthen  and  abet  you  I  fervently  pray. 

"P.  BYRNE,  C.C, 

"  Carrickon-Suir," 

The  Lutheran  calumny  which  affixes  to  Eoman  Catboh'c 
Priests  the  stigma  of  being  favorable  to  the  principle  of  mental 
twilight,  has  so  often  l}een  reiterated  that  it  gives  us  pleasure 
whenever  we  find  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  Borne  expressing 
opposite   sentiments   through  the  medium   of  letters   never 
intended  for  the  public  eye.     The  slander,  though   as  old  as 
the  Keformation  from  whence  it  sprang,  and  although  it  has 
been  refuted  as  often  as  Lutheranism  has  given  birth  to  novel 
sects  and  conflicting  tenets,  is  nevertheless  that  above  all  others, 
even  at  the  present  day,  most  readily  believed  by  Protestants. 
They  totally  lose  sight  of  the  historical  fact,  that  successive 
acts  of  Parliament  forbade,  under  pain  of  death,  any  Catholic 
parent,  priest,  tutor,  or  guardian,  to  instruct  a  child  in   even 
the  rudiments  of  general  knowledge,  or  the  fear   and  love  of 
God.     At  last  Charter  Schools — those  undisguised  nurseries 
of  Proselytism — were  conceded  to  us ;   but  their  foul  abuses 
daily  grew,  and  spread  so  widely,  that  a  Parliamentary  Com- 
mission was  constrained  to  inquire  into,  and  report  upon  them. 
The  Charter  School  Institution  became  too  loathsome  even  for 
the  hands  which  formed  it,  and  like  Frankenstein,  who  fled 
in  disgust   from  the  monster  he  had    himself  created,    the 
Government  at  length  utterly  denounced  and  repudiated  it. 
To  this  the  notorious  Kildare  Place  system  of  education,  after 
a  time^  gave  place ;  but  although  pledged  to  diffuse  the  benefits 
of  education  among  all,  without  interfering  with  the  religious 
tenets  of  any,  it  was  eventually  convicted  before  the  world  of 
a  systematic  and  organised  attempt  to  proselytise  by  wholesale. 
The  mask  of  hypocrisy  having  been  torn  from  the  brow  of  the 
Kildare  Place  Society,  by  Bishop  Doyle  and  others,  it  was 
unanimously  resolved  by  the  Catholic  parents,   pastors,  and 
guardians  of  youth,  that  all  children  under  their  control  should 
be  at  once  withdrawn  from  these  insidious  seminaries  of  prose- 
lytism.    They  refused  all  compromise;  and  at  last  the  National 
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System  of  Education  was  devised,  and  offered  to  oar  acceptance, 
bj  Lord  Stanley.  This  was  a  vast  and  radical  improvement 
on  every  former  system  of  public  education  in  Ireland  ;  but 
nevertheless  it  is  still  liable  to  many  weighty  objections.  Our 
National  teachers  do  their  best  to  denationalize  the  popular 
mind.  Even  their  Book  of  Poetic  Extracts  shews  it,  Scott's 
beautiful  lines^ 

"  Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead 
Who  never  to  himself  hatb  said — 
This  is  my  own— my  native  land !" 

escaped  the  vigilance  of  the  original  compiler,  but  though 
applying  to  no  particular  country  it  has  been  expunged  from 
subsequent  editions  lest  the  youth  of  Ireland  should  imbibe  a 
national  thought.  A  friend  of  ours,  in  touring  through  the 
South  of  Ireland  was  requested  by  the  Teacher,  to  "  examine" 
the  pupils  of  one  of  the  National  Schools.  The  boys  had  a 
**  smatbering"  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  and 
other  English  great  guns ;  but  the  moment  the  gentleman  al- 
luded to  some  ifiustrious  Irishmen  of  by-gone  days,  the  master 
panic-stricken,  interposed  saying,"  Oh,  sir,  you  will  get  me  in- 
to a  scrape — we  are  not  allowed  to  allude  to  those  matters." 
This  fact  is  a  melancholy  one.  Until  we  are  taught  self- 
respect,  and  self-reliance  we  will  grow  into  a  grovelling  people. 
Sentiments  of  adoration  for  everything  English,  and  Foreign 
are  sedulonsly  inculcated  in  the  National  School  Books,  while 
every  sentence  which  could  by  possibility  have  a  tendency  to 

})romote  national  pride,  self-respect,  or  self-relianoe,  is  care- 
ully  obliterated.  Robert  Cane  felt  this,  and  projected  the 
Celtic  Union  accordingly.  We  resume  some  of  the  correspon- 
dence of  the  men  who  wished  it  well. 

300  Regent  street,  London, 

Mt  Dsab  Sib — I  beg  you  will  excuse  my  troubling  you  with  the 
enclosed  contribution  to  the  Guarautee  Fundi  51. «  and  ten  sub- 
scribers, one  of  whom  I  have  not  canvassed  yet,  £5  more.  The 
reason  why  I  don't  say  £10  to  the  Qoarantee  Fund,  is  that  it  might 
seem  too  forward  of  roe ;  bat  if  there  is  any  necessity  for  it  I  shall 
send  it  with  equal  pleasure. 

Clarke  will  write  to  you  from  somewhere  in  the  country,  where  he 
U  actively  engaged  against  the  powers  of  darkness,  led  on  by  G.  W. 
M,  I  don't  lile  writing  his  name,  Reynolds. 

Your  efforts  at  Glonmel  were  most  admirable,  and  God  send 
they  will  prove  successAil.  One  of  our  people  at  Macclesfield 
gave  me  a  small  green  neckerchief  for  you — which  was  especially 
worked  for  you.  When  '<  Reynolds"  and  a  clique  of  low  jealous 
rivals  have  done  gibbetting  us  before  the  public  as  plunderers  of  the 
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people's  fVmds,  I  shall  set  to  with  a  heart  and  a  half  in  support  of 
"  The  Celtic  Union,'*  which  I  am  sure  will  prove  eminently  useful, 
successful,  and  a  lasting  honor  to  the  founders. 

MICHAEL  O'GBADV. 
C.  G,  Dufljr,  Esq.,  M.P. 

ManchesteTf  Dec.  Sis/,  1853. 

SiH^.1  received  the  oirculars  of  the  Celtic  Union  last  evening  $ 
hut  subsequent  to  a  roeeting^  which  I  called  hy  circular  containing  on 
one  side  the  address  which  I  got  from  the  Nation  of  Saturday. 

I  regret  to  say  that  out  of  fifty  of  the  most  likely  persons  to  whom 
I  addressed  the  circulars  only  eight  attended.  We  however  formed 
ourselves  into  a  working  committee  with  a  highly  respected  clergy- 
man (Bev.  Mr.  M*Cann)  as  chairman*  We  intend  waiting  person- 
ally on  the  parties  most  likely  to  subscribe  to  the  Union.  One  thing 
1  think  t  may  safdy  promise,  that  the  subscriptions  of  the  committee 
and  their  immediate  friends  will  not  be  far  short  of  £30. 

FBANCIS  J.  POWER. 

Nation  Office, 
I  hare  just  called  to  say  that  I  am  willing  to  give  a  subscription, 
not  very  large  of  course,  to  the  Guarantee  Fund  of  the  Celtic  Union. 
I  shall  also  become  a  subscriber.  I  will  not  cumber  yon  with  sug- 
gestions,  for  I  have  none  original ;  I  might,  however,  do  a  little  work 
hereafter.  I  baveoome  to  say  this,  because  I  know  that  the  certainty 
of  help,  no  matter  how  small,  is  encouraging.  As  1  regard  the 
Celtic  Union,  it  is  a  necessity  I  would  labour  for  its  success. 

C,  NOWLAN,  C.C. 

Donny brook. 

Subscriptions  from  Leeds  to  the  "  Celtic  Union." 
Rev.   M.    O'Donnell,    lOs. ;    Rev.  John   Leavy,    10s  ;    Edward 
Hayes,  Esq.,  10s.  ;  John  Quinn,  E.sq.,  IDs. ;  William  Long*  Esq., 
10s.  ;  an  Irishman  in  England  (Wm.  Kenealy)  anonymous,  lUs.  6d. 
Total,  £^  Os.  6d. 

Grenagh,  Killarney,  Kerry  Co. 
Dbah  Sia-^I  regret  that  it  will  not  be  in  my  power  to  attend  the 
meeting  of  the  committee  of  the  Celtic  Union,  to  be  held  to-morrow 
in  Dublin,  and  have  the  pleasure  of  enclosingyou  £\  my  subscription* 
I  am  sorry  that  I  have  nothing  additional  to  send  from  this  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and  that  so  far  as  t  have  influence  or  inquiry,  I  have 
not  been  able  better  to  advance  the  work ;  but  this  is  nothing  other- 
wise than  I  had  at  all  times  expected  in  this  district.  As  it  would 
appear  thatyou  are  likely  to-morrow  fully  to  inaugurate  the  plans  of 
the  Celtic  Union,  and  place  it  in  a  position  to  commence  its  work, 
and  as  1  don't  see  any  means  of  supervision  or  assistence  which  I  can 
be  at  this  distance ;  I  would  trouble  you,  in  yodr  new  arrangements, 
to  withdraw  my  name  from  any  permanent  position,  such  as 
Treasurer  or  the  like  ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  am  quite  ready,  to 
promote  its  objects  in  this  locality,  as  far  as  lies  within  my  reach. 

DENIS  SHINE  LAWLOR. 

C.  Q.  Duffy,  Esq,,  M.P. 
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"  \5,  CharleS'Street,  London. 

"Deak  Sir, — My  absence  from  town  for  the  last  fife  or  six  weeks 
has  prevented  me  paying  that  attention  to  the  affairs  of  the  Celtic 
Union,  which  I  should  wish  ;  however  I  hope  for  the  future  I  shall 
be  able  to  assist  in  advancing  its  objects  more  materially,  you  may 
rely  it  shall  not  be  for  the  want  of  industry  on  my  part.  I  have  in- 
structed a  friend,  Mr.  Smith,  to  forward  my  subflcriptions  which  I 
hope  have  come  to  hand. 

*«  J.  C.  LINDSE Y." 


"  Arva,  February  7,  1854. 

*'Dear  Sir. — I  am  delighted  to  find  the  good  work  of  the  "  Cel- 
tic Union/'  about  being  commenced  in  earnest.  Not  being  able  to 
attend  at  your  meeting  of  to-morrow  to  learn  of  your  wise 
and  patriotic  instructors,  the  many  benevolent  views,  which  will  be 
propounded,  I  beg  you  will  hand  in  the  enclosed  one  pound,  the 
annual  subscription  of  two  of  as  worthy  sons  of  the  soil,  as  the  '  sea 
girt  isle '  has  yet  produced  in  their  sphere,  viz.,  Mr.  Patrick  Motham 
of  Granard,  and  Mr.  John  Lynch,  of  Arva. 

*'  This,  though  a  backward  locality,  having  produced  four  already, 
will  when  the  *  Union,*  commences  to  work  with  vigour  produce 
many  more  adherents.  Wishing  you  and  it  every  success,  I  am,  with 
best  regards,  yours  faithfully, 

*•  FRANCIS  O'BRIEN. 

P.S.  rd  thank  you  sincerely  for  the  earliest  news  of  your  meeting 
with  its  results. 

"  C.  G.  Duffy,  Esq.,  M.P." 

"  Leeds,  4th  February,  1854. 

*'  Dbar  Sir. — I  have  received  your  circular  of  yesterday  and  note 
that  there  is  to  be  a  meeting  of  the  **  Celtic  Union,"  on  Tuesday 
next,  which  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  attend. 

"  I  promised  to  subscribe  £5  to  the  guarantee  fund,  and  I  have 
now  the  pleasure  to  enclose  it,  which  please  acknowledge. 

"EDWARD  HAYES." 


'*  Borrisokane,  5th  January,  1854.'* 

"  My  Dear  Sir. — Have  the  goodness  to  put  down  my  name  as  a 
member  of  the  Celtic  Union  i  I  send  my  subscription  with  best 
wishes, 

*' J.  BERMINGHAM,  P.  P, 

"  C.  G.  Duffy,  Eeq.,  M.  P." 
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"  Examiner  Office,  Limerick,  ISth  December,  1853. 

"Dear  Sir. — I  beg  to  saj  that  I  shall  insert  the  prospectus  of  the 
Celtic  Union,  three  posts  in  the  Exammer  as  my  year's  suoscription  to 
the  society,  to  which  I  wish  every  success. 


«  JAM£S  B.  BROWNE. 


t* 


it 


Wexford  Ouardian  Office, 


*'  Sir — I  hereby  enclose  you  £5  as  my  portion  of  the  Guarantee 
Fund  of  the  Celtic  Union.  I  hope  the  efforts  of  that  body  to  pro- 
cure a  proper  literature  for  the  people  will  meet  with  the  success 
which  so  necessary  and  so  great  an  undertaking  eminently  deserves. 

''  I  also  enclose  ten  shillings  as  my  annual  subscription. 

"  MARK  A.  PITT. 
'*  C.  G.  Duffy,  Esq.,  M.P." 

*•  Carrick,  Nov.  19,  1853. 

'■Mt  Dear  Sir — J  did  intend  to  be  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Celtic  Society  on  Monday  next,  but  I  regret  exceedingly  to  &d,  that 
it  will  not  be  in  my  power  to  attend,  owing  to  pro^esional  engage- 
ments. 1  will  send  you  on  Monday  my  own  subscription  and  those  of 
a  few  others,  who  have  already  declared  their  intention  of  becoming 
members,  viz.  Rev.  Patrick  Byrne,  C.C,  Rev.  Patrick  Power,  C.C, 
James  M.  Rivers,  Esq.,  Thomas  Daly,  merchant* 

*'  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  society  will  be  so  constituted  and 
directed  as  to  win  from  all  true  Irishmen  at  home  and  abroad  (with- 
out religious  distinction)  approbation  and  active  support.  Indeed  of 
this  there  can  be  little  doubt,  seeing  that  the  project  already  comprises 
the  names  of  so  many  able  and  faithful  men  engaged  to  carry  out  the 
good  work. 

"  Of  course  we  will  here  in  Carrick  co-operate  to  the  best  of  our 
ability  with  the  committee  in  Dublin,  and  I  think  I  may  safely  pro- 
mise that  twelve  members  in  this  locality  will  be  enrolled  within  a 
month. 

"ANTH.  O'RYAN." 

"  Holymount  (Mayo,)  Feb.  6M,  1854. 

Dear  Sir — I  beg  you  will  do  me  the  favor  to  propose  me  a  member 
of  the  *  Celtic  Union,'  at  your  meeting  to-morrow.  Enclosed  is  a 
Post-office  order  for  my  subscription.  , 

•*  My  position,  that  of  Government  Engineer  and  Valuator,  though 
not  acquired  by,  nor  depending  on  any  political  services  or  influence, 
yet  ma^es  me  delicate  in  giving  you  any  very  prominent  help,  but  it 
affords  me  almost  every  day  opportunities  of  forwarding  the  objects 
of  the  Society  by  a  quiet  earnest  propagaodism.  Such  lielp  I  have 
given  the  principles  of  the  Nation  (of  which  I  am  one  of  the  oldest 
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subsoribers)  and  such  help  I  promise  the  '  Celtic  UDion,'  the  necettity 
for  which  I  have  long  felt. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  &c. 

.f  p.  l\  C ,  CivU  Eogineer.- 

Bobert*Cane,  Esq.,  M.D. 

When  Keogh  and  Sadlier,  and  the  other  members  of  the  so- 
called  brigade^  forgot  tlieir  pledges  and  their  principles,  and 
accepted  office  under  the  Oovernment  of  Lord  Aberdeen^ 
no  one  felt  their  political  apostacy  with  more  poignancy  or 
humiliation  than  Kobert  Cane. 

John  Potter,  Esq.,  Mayor,  and  nine  other  civic  fathers  of 
Kilkenny,  having  ascertained  that  the  Viceroy,  Lord  St. 
Germans,  would  pass  through  their  city  on  November  15th, 
1854,  en  routs  homeward  from  a  private  visit  to  a  personal 
friend,  composed  and  presented  an  address  to  his  Excellency, 
while  the  hissing  engine  was  taking  deep  draughts  of  *'  the 
water  without  mud,"  for  which  the  *•  faire  cittie"  is  famed. 

There  was  no  necessity,  strictly  speaking,  for  addressing  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  as  he  did  not  think  well  of  visiting  Kilkenny  in 
his  official  capacity:  but  the  corporation  thought  other  wisc,and  in 
company  with  Smith  O^Brien's  old  foe.  General  Macdonaid,  they 
bowed  down  in  their  robes  before  His  Excellency,  and  pre- 
sented him  with  an  exceedingly  fawning  address,  to  which  the 
Viceroy,  according  to  the  Nation  of  the  day,  "  retorned  a  cold 
and  formal  answer.''     • 

Dr.  Cane  pronounced  a  dignified  protest  against  this  nn* 
necessary  ebullition  of  affection  towards  Lord  St.  Germans. 

*'  Dear  Mr.  Mayor*'  he  wrote — **l  find  by  a  communication  jiut  re- 
ceived from  your  secretary,  that  you  require  me  to  attend  a  meeting 
of  the  Corporation  at  seven  o'clock  this  evening,  to  consider  the  pro- 
priety of  presenting  an  address  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  when  passing 
throuffh  on  Tuesday  next. 

"  I  nave  not  been  very  well  for  the  past  week,  and  have  not  for 
several  days  ventured  out  in  the  evening,  therefore  I  cannot  be  pre- 
sent this  evening ;  but  were  I  present  1  certainly  would  not  vote  for 
an  address  to  the  Irish  head  of  the  Aberdeen  government. 

"  I  would  object  to  such  an  address  upon  public  grounds.  Lord 
St.  Germans  is,  I  believe,  an  amiable  man,  but  he  represents  in  Ire* 
land  that  Oovernment,  which,  without  referring  to  its  intolerance  of 
everything  truly  Irish,  has  inflicted,  and  continues  to  inflict,  by  the 
improper  exercise  of  its  patronage,  the  deepest  curses  upon  Ireland 
that  she  has  encountered  since  British  ministers  bought  up  her  re- 
presentatives in  1800. 

**  It  is  a  government  which  has  tolerated  Irish  Catholics  only 
where  it  could  purchase,  debauch,  or  steal  them  away  from  the  old 
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eouiitrj ;  and  I  cannot,  directlj  or  indireetlj,  oompliment  such  a  go- 
Tornment. 

"  I  cannot  compromise  principle  and  veracitj  by  uttering  false 
compliments  to  the  corruptors  of  my  countrymen." 

The  following  letter  addressed  to  the  author  of  the ''  Life  and 
Times  of  Cloncurry/'  though  unimportant,  is  interesting  as 
evincing  Dr.  Cane*s  literary  taste,  and  his  anxiety  to  see  the 
Celtic  Union  work  earnestly  and  energetically. 

Kilkenny,  Februaty  28M,  1854. 

Mt  Dbab  Sia^— I  remember  Dr.  Madden  sendine  me  the  letter  you 
allude  to.  It  was  one  from  Lord  Gloncurry  describing  a  seal 
of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald's.  It  would  give  you  no  fact  for  the  life 
of  CloBcurry,  and  could  be  useful  only  as  a  note  for  a  memoir  of 
Lord  JEdward.  But  at  all  events  my  impression  up  to  the  receipt 
of  your  letter  was,  that  I  had  returned  it  to  Dr.  Madden.  If  I  have 
not  done  so  it  was  a  sad  omission  on  my  part,  and  only  excusable  in 
one  who  has  vastly  more  to  do  than  he  has  time  for.  1  will,  however, 
tear^ch  over  my  letters,  and  if  I  have  it  I  will  return  it  to  Dr.  Madden, 
or  to  you  if  he  desires  yon  to  get  it.  At  all  events  1  will  write  to 
tell  you  if  I  get  it,  and  send  you  a  copy  of  it,  which  the  manner  of 
Dr.  Madden's  sending  it  to  me  will  authorise  me  to  do. 

I  regretted  greatly  to  hear  that  you  have  been  suffering  from  ill- 
ness,  but  trust  for  the  country's  sake,  and  all  our  sakes,  you  will  over- 
come it.  1  hope  to  see  you  at  the  Celtic  Union  meeting  some  day 
next  week,  as  1  think  our  committee  should  soon  assemble  again,  and 
get  to  work  heartily  and  at  once. 

Tours  faithfully, 
Robert  Garb. 

P.S..-.I  could  indeed  have  wished  to  have  been  with  you  on  the 
day  that  Duffy  dined  with  you. 

The  member^s  card  designed  with  true  Celtic  and  national 
taste  was  now  issued.  Dr.  Cane  writing  to  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary on  July  23d,  1854,  says  :—  "  Mr.  Campion  procured 
some  adhesions  by  merely  showing  the  members'  card 
you  sent  him.''  Oar  author  had  now  begun  to  pre- 
pare for  the  Press  his  History  of  the  Williamite  fTars, 
as  a  support  to  the  Celtic  Union.  To  render  it  peculiarly 
attractive  he  spared  no  expense  in  obtaining  the  illustrative  aid 
of  the  beat  Irish  artists  of  the  day.  His  anxious  letters  to  the 
Assistant  Secretary  at  this  period  in  relation  to  the  progress  of 
the  engravings,  and  wood-cuts  run  in  this  wise  :  '^  is  Ginckle 
nearly  done  P  Has  Grey  Mr.  Fitzpatrick's  drawing  engraved  ? 
I  want  wood  for  Orey  and  Oidbam.  I  have  drawings  on  the 
two  pieces  I  hold.  Are  they  to  go  to  Hanlon?  Does  Mr. 
Hoey  know  what  is  to  be  paid  Watson  for  his  design  ?     1  am 
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glad,"  be  adds  ''  that  CVKeeffe  is  on  the  History  of  the  Celts ; 
he  ought  to  illustrate  it/'  The  Assistant  Secretary^  Mr.  Hen- 
nessj,  had  expressed  a  desire  to  commence  as  a  publisher  by 
bringing  the  books  of  the  Celtic  Union  before  the  public.  Dr. 
Cane  amiably  writes  to  him — '*  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  is  about  to 
publish  his  life  of  Cloncnrry.  I  think  he  does  not  mean  it  to 
come  in  actual  Celtic  dress,  but  in  aid  of  the  Union  as  literary 
support.  I  write  to  you  as  it  might  be  worth  your  while  to 
publish  it.  It  would  be  work  to  bec;in  with  as  a  publisher, 
reel  your  way  in  it,  if  you  think  fit,  bat  without  mentioning 


me. 


On  August  6th,  1 854,  Dr.  Cane  writes  to  the  same  party. 

My  Dear  Sir — I  retarn  you  the  eng^ayine  for  Mr.  Orej,  with  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick's  note,  which  will  explain  to  Mr.  Grey  the  changes  needed 
to  be  made  according  to  Mr.  Fitzpatrick's  opinion. 

Thanks  for  the  com — an  Elizabeth  Irish  farthing,  quite  common, 
and  struck  to  economize  money  being  quite  good  enough  for  Ireland 
in  days  when  there  was  no  Swift  to  terrify  our  Saxon  masters  with 
*'  a  Draper's  letter." 

I  shall  be  s^ad  to  hear  more  fully  from  you  about  your  publishing 
scheme.  When  do  you  commence?  Where  do  you  commence? 
Will  you  print  yourself,  or  employ  some  man  such  as  Gill,  and  who  ? 
Will  your  fount  of  type  be  Irish  ?  Upon  what  terms  would  you 
undertake  the  Celtic  Union  books  ? 

The  next  letter  is  to  the  author  of  the  ''  Lj/e  and  limes  of 
Lord  Cloncurry/*  who,  in  consequence  of  the  sadly  notorious 
fact  that  hardly  one  book  published  in  Dublin  pays,  was  con- 
strained to  follow  the  example  of  Mr.  D' Alton,  Mr.  Gilbert,  and 
other  able  historical  writers,  and  to  secure  in  advance  as  many 
subscribers  to  the  work  as  possible.  The  "  Life  of  Cloncurry'^ 
it  may  be  observed,  formed  Mr.  Fitzpatrick's  debut  in  litera- 
ture. 

Kilkenny,  August  )5th,  1854. 

My  Diab  Mr.  Fztzpataick — I  am  glad  to  find  you  haye  been  so 
energetically  at  work,  and  trust  your  book  will  be  creditably  brought 
out,  and  not  only  in  a  national  spirit,  but  calculated  to  feed  into 
fuller  flame  the  feeble  light  of  Irish  nationality. 

Did  it  strike  you  that  it  would  be  well  to  have  a  print  of  Cion« 
curry  prefixed  to  your  book,  and  perhaps  a  vignette  of  Hogan's  fino 
piece  of  statuary  ?     Hanlon  or  Grey  would  execute  it. 

Doyle's  book,  his  letters,  essays,  and  a  ffood  life  would  tell  well. 
It  would  be  sure  of  a  large  sale  amongst  the  clerics,  as  well  as  some 
amongst  the  laymen. 

I  do  not  think  you  can  calculate  upon  a  large  list  of  subscribers  ; 
but  I  should  hope  your  book  will  merit,  and  have  a  large  sale.     But 
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you  moat  be  older,  and  better  known  to  command  rabscribers  to  &n 
unknown  book  by  an  unknown  author.  Pardon  the  freedom  of  this 
remark,  but  I  know  the  spirit  of  our  friendship,  though  yet  a  young 
one,  will  permit  me  the  observation  ;  but  this  will  occur,  i  trust,  only 
with  your  first  book,  which  once  successful  paves  the  way,  and  makes 
smooth  the  road  to  after  success  Will  you  please  honor  my  name 
by  putting  it  down  for  four  copies.  I  do  not  expect  or  care  for  more 
subscribers  to  the  Celtic  Union.  We  have  enough  to  begin,  and  I 
think  we  will  then  speedily  grow.  Indeed  I  am  not  anxious  to  have 
much  done  until  Gavan  Du^  is  back,  yet  J  feel  satisfied  that  the  fair 
promises  with  which  we  opened  the  year  will  display  some  good 
autumn  fruit,  palatable  to  Irish  taste,  and  suited  to  nourish  nation- 
ality,  and  give  strength  to  young  liberty. 

Participating  in  your  anxiety,  and  earnestly  wishing  you  every 
success, 

I  remain  your 's  truly, 
BoBEAT  Cans. 

Mr.  Eitzpatrick,  knowing  that  Dr.  Cane  was  engaged  upon 
"  a  History  of  the  Wiliiamite  Wars/*  commanicated  to  him  an 
assertion  of  the  Dake  of  Berwick's^  not  generally  known,  that 
the  bravery  attributed  to  William  was  rather  fiction  than  fact, 
and  that  in  the  height  of  one  of  the  battles  between  his  army 
and  that  of  James,  he  retired  from  his  position  as  a  Commander, 
and  secreted  his  person  in  a  ditch  or  some  such  undignified 
entrenchment.  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  mentioned  the  allegation  to 
Dr.  Cane  for  ^'  what  it  was  worth.''  His  reply  displays  the 
impartiality  of  an  expansive  and  well-informed  mind  ;  and  it  is 
worth  subjoining  because  it  quite  upsets  the  belief,  general 
among  many,  that  Dr.  Cane  was  a  bigoted  Partisan  on  the  side 
which  opposes  ''  the  Glorious,  Pious,  and  Immortal  Memory." 

Kilkenny,  Dee.  Zrd,  1854. 

Mr  QfAR  Sib — "  Not  very  well"  must  be  my  excuse  for  not  sooner 
replying. 

Thanks  for  the  extract  which  you  so  kindly  sent  to  me ;  but  I 
cannot  credit  William's  having  acted  cowardly  on  Berwick's  or  any 
authority. 

I  am  glad  your  book  is  near  to  hand.  I  promise  myself  a  treat 
with  it. 

One  of  my  copies  is  to  be  an  ornamented  one  for  my  drawingroom  ; 
the  others  plain  to  give  to  some  book  societies." 

Cane's  anxiety  to  see  the  books  of  the  Celtic  Union  launched 
continued  unabated,  although  his  mind  was  full  of  important 
engagements  at  home,  and  be  bad  not  a  minute  to  call  his  own. 
Writing  to  the  Assistant  Secretary,  on  January  19th,  1855^  he 
says ; — 
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*'  1  hare  bmd  no  answer  from  tou  touching  my  Ust  letter^  and  the 
final  publisbing  arrangements  which  Mr.  Duffv  was  to  talk  over  with 
jou.  I  have  written  to  Mr.  "DuSj  too  and  bad  no  answer.  Praj 
write,  and  stir  him  up«  I  send  two  drawings  on  wood,  the  head  of 
Sarsfield,  to  go  to  Mr.  Oldham,  and  the  tail  pitfoe  to  Mr«  Hankm. 
1  want  impressions  of  the  Tjrconnell. 

A  writer  in  the  number  of  the  Irish  Quarterly  Ebview. 
for  June,  1854,  expressed  himself  somewhat  ungenerously 
towards  the  Celtic  Union  of  which  the  prospectos  bad  jurt  ap- 
peared. Misled  by  a  stupid  calamny  which  bad  found  its  w«j 
into  a  portion  of  the  Provincial  Press,  the  writer  in  question 
regarded  this  young  organization  as ''a  $eed  plot  of  sedUion/^ 
and  denounced  it  m  unmeasured  terms.  Mitchel's  Citizen  on 
the  other  hand,  speaking  of  the  Irish  People,  on  June  S,  1854| 
declared : — 

^  In  God's  name  let  them  come  out  from  amongst  Celtic 
Unions,  and  such  like  pretentious  quackeries,  and  do  some- 
thing worthy  of  their  manhood.  It  is  not  night  for  owk  to 
whoop  in,  but  broad  day,  and  the  sun  is  in  the  zenith." 

Dr.  Cane,  under  the  signature  of  •'Celt,"  thus  replied, 
through  the  medium  of  the  Nation  to  the  double  assault  which 
had  been  made  upon  his  favorite  scheme. 

It  is  ohvious  that  the  Celtic  Union,  like  too  many  other  Irish  pro- 
jects, is  to  encounter  that  Irish  antagonism  which  delights  in  fratri- 
cide, and  that  hefore  a  death-blow  be  aimed  at  it,  it  is  to  be  tortured 
by  a  dilemma-dance  between  horns,  one  of  which  pokes  at  it 
from  Grafton-street.  at  home,  and  the  other  from  Spruce-street  in 
the  capital  of  New  York.  Poked  in  Dublin  for  being,  by  anticipa- 
tion, "  a  seed  plot  of  sedition  and  treason"— and  poked  at  m  the  l^ew 
World  for  beine  "  a  pretentious  quackery,"  and  far,  very  far  from 
being  capable  ofeither  sedition  or  treason  enough. 

Perhaps  this  results,  in  the  present  instance,  very  mueh  from  the 
circumstance  that  neither  of  the  critics  either  sees  or  understands- it 
aright — that  both  of  them  are  premature  in  their  pronouacem^its, 
and  that,  as  an  eclipsed  planet  is  coloured  by  the  medium  glass  need 
looking  at  it,  the  Celtic  Union  has  been  viewed  in  the  one  inBtaace 
through  a  glass  somewhat  orange  in  its  hue,  and  in  the  other  through 
a  glass  far  greener  than  is  suited  to  the  atmosphere  now  surrounding 
every  thing  Irish. 

That  the  Union  is  something  more  than  a  myth  is  deducible  from 
the  fact  than  even  before  it  appears  in  proper  person,  its  very  shadow 
is  struck  at  with  an  energy  sufficient  for  the  encounter  of  a  giant. 

Surely  it  is  not  a  little  strange  that  the  Anglo-Irishman  writing 
at  home  should  consider  the  <*  Union"  as  a  Young  Ireland  or 
treasonable  society,  while  the  Nationa]i{>t  in  America  writes  of  it  &» 
a  puerile  and  fontemptible  "  quackery.**  For  the  one,  it  promises  to 
be  too  national,  while  for  the  other,  it  falls  far  short  of  the  amount 
of  nationality  he  would  stamp  standard. 
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Wd  would  call  attention  to  this  diffurenoe  of  opinion  in  its  re- 
gard, not  for  the  purpose  of  an  angry  collision  with  either  the  Saxon 
or  the  OeTt— neither  with  a  view  to  out-arofue  either  opponent.  The 
first  were  unwise,  because  we  cannot  afford  to  quarrel  further  in  Ire- 
land than  we  have  done — for  Heaven  knows  we  have  already  quar- 
relled over  much  and  over  bitterly ;  and,  as  to  argument  on  the 
subject,  it  would  be  at  either  side  but  matter  of  opmion  and  state- 
ment, worth  just  the  value  of  so  many  words  until  the  period  arrives 
when  the  execution  of  some  of  the  work,  which  the  Committee  of  the 
Geltie  Union  has  mapped  out  for  public  view,  shall  be  fairly  seen  and 
itnderatood  by  all  Irishmen  whose  love  for  the  old  land  gives  them 
interest  in  the  inquiry  ;  but  that  we  think  the  inference  plain  :  two 
views  of  so  opposite  a  nature  cannot  be  both  right,  and  time,  and  work, 
or  no  work,  will  ere  long  show  whether  both  or  one,  and  which  one, 
was  singularly  in  error;  while  the  members  of  the  Celtic  Union,  who 
know  their  own  business  best,  whose  common  heart  and  energies  are 
devotedly  given  to  the  undertaking,  will  gather  from  this  most  con* 
tradictory  antagonism  how  little  they  are  or  can  be  understood  as  yet, 
aud  how  necessary  it  is  to  put  on  their  armour  and  gird  themselves 
for  the  work  in  hands — and  thus  show  how  earnestly,  honestly,  and 
heartfully,  they  have  entered  upon  this  new  road,  through  the  desert 
of  Irish  politics  and  a  nationalitv  almost  dead  J  It  is,  indeed,  a  work 
of  sorrow  to  atruggle  at  all  for  Ireland;  and  that  it  is  not  a  perfectly 
hopeless  work,  we  best  gather  from  the  truth  and  honesty  of  the  men 
who  now  rally  under  the  Celtic  Union  banner,  who  will  speedily  be 
called  upon  to  give  evidence  more  than  promise  that  they  thought 
deeply  and  aimed  well,  achieving  results  far  bevond  their  promises, 
but  xiot  higher  than  had  been  their  earnest  and  silent  aspirations- 
aspirations  breathed  to  Heaven  in  the  spirit  of  liberty,  and  with  deep 
and  earnest  love  for  Ireland's  true  prosperity  ;  tempered  with  cau- 
tion, wisdom,  and  common  sense;  learning  this  lesson  flrom  the  past, 
to  talk  little  and  labour  much  ;  to  boast  no  more,  and  scarcely  breathe 
hope  over  loudly,  lest  the  enemy  come  in  the  night  time  and  quench 
its  young  life  ;  above  all,  feeling  in  the  depths  of  their  souls  that  the 
cause  "  should  be  baptised  in  the  old  holy  well,"  and  that  literature, 
union,  association,  confederation,  anything  and  everything  hencefor- 
ward to  be  done  for  Ireland,  to  win  God's  blessing  and  to  win  suc- 
cess, must  have  the  cross  of  our  fathers  inscribed  on  its  banner. 

Celt; 

This  temperate  and  pleasingly  written  reply,  having  been 
pretty  generally  copied  by  the  pres5,silenced  further  antagonism  ; 
and  the  little  bark  of  the  Celtic  Union  glided  on  calmly.  Its 
progress  was  slow,  but  Cane  did  bis  best  to  stimulate  it. 
Writing  to  the  secretary  on  January  26,  1855,  he  says: 
"  Would  not  April  be  a  good  month  to  begin  publishing  P 
Mr.  Dufly's  '  name  of  Essays,'  and  this  adjustment  of  the 
publishing  matter,  is  all  that  is  now  wanted  to  enable  us  to 
get  the  sanction  of  a  committee  and  go  to  work.  Were  these 
two  things  settled,  the  publishing  list  might  appear  early  in 
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February ;  and  two  or  three  essays  out  in  April  would  set  the 
machine  going,  and  I  have  not  a  doubt  of  our  then  getting 
on  fast/'  In  a  postscript  he  adds*:  ^*  I  see  ample  work  before 
us,  and  both  writers  and  subjects  for  a  year's  work  at  leasl/' 

From  the  first  promulgation  of  the  project,  Dr.  Cane  devoted 
every  leisure  moment  at  his  disposal  to  endeavouring  to  estab- 
lish it  on  a  firm  basis*  He  wisely  considered  that  one  of  the 
most  indispensable  steps  in  furtherance  of  this  object  was  the 
immediate  publication  of  some  original  work,  of  sufficient 
calibre  and  importance  as  to  make  a  lasting  name  for  itself, 
and  the  Society  which  gave  it  birth.  Accordhigly  the  close  of 
each  hard  day's  work  of  professional  and  civic  labor  found 
Cane  in  the  midst  of  his  books  studying,  collating,  investigating^ 
and  inditing.  And  instead  of  gathering  strength  in  refreshing 
sleep  to  enable  him  to  resume  with  vigour  the  next  day's 
toil,  he  spent  his  own  stamina  and  substance  with  the  midnight 
oil  which  gradually  burned  out  before  him. 

In  February,  1855,  Dr.  Cane  enclosed  .to  Mr.  Hennessy, 
the  assistant  secretary  and  subsequent  publisher  to  the  Union, 
the  manuscript  of  the  first  part  of  the  "  Williamite  and  Jaco- 
bite Wars  in  Ireland" — a  work  of  great  eloquence,  research, 
and  power. 

The  following  letter  speaks  for  itself.  It  may  be  premised 
that  like  Gibbon  he  quite  miscalculated  the  actual  extent  of 
his  manuscript : — 

«'  WUliam-ttreet,  Kilkenny,  Feb.  28M,  1855. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Hennessy— No  doubt  I  have  acted  very  muoh  as 
the  traveller  who  gave  a  brick  as  the  specimen  of  a  piece  of  archi- 
tecture, when  I  sent  yoa  the  few  pages  you  have  ffot.  But  I  cannot 
at  present  send  you  more.  The  fact  is,  the  whole  book  is  arranged  as 
far  as  authorities,  notes,  and  plan  of  work,  and  numerous  passages 
written;  but  just  like  the  monthly  novels,  published  in  numbers,  it 
must  come  out  in  numbers,  and  the  second  will  be  writing  and 
polishing  off  while  the  first  is  printing.  In  this  way  the  book  will 
be  completed  with  the  summer,  if  the  first  number  appears  on  the 
1st  of  May. 

Look  at  it  thus.  First  number  first  of  May — to  consist  of  as  many 
pages  as  you  think  ought  to  be  given  for  one  shilling  ;  do  you  decide 
the  number  of  pages.  I  will  supply  the  additional  manuscript  up  to 
that  mark.  Remember  in  estimating  a  first  number  in  sheet  cover, 
that  it  will  have  a  likeness  of  Tyrconnel,  medallion  beads  of  William 
and  James*  and  two  plans  of  Derry.  The  preface  and  introduction 
must  accompany  the  first  number.  The  preface  is  explanatory,  and 
the  introduction  b  virtually  the  first  chapter,  and essentiallvthe  first, 
say  the  virtual  key,  to  the  true  history  of  that  period.     Tyrconnel 
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beiog  now  first  described  as  what  he  really  wa8-*-a  nationalist  and  a 
separatist. 

I  would  use  Fttzpatrick's  design  as  cover,  Watson*s  as  title-page ; 
the  letterpress  to  be  suitable  size  ;  and  the  selection  of  type  I  would 
feel  inclined  to  leave  to  you,  satisfied  that  you  would,  for  society '&« 
author's,  and  publisher's  sake,*8elect  the  most  suitable  type  and  paper. 

Ton  will,  therefore,  make  up  your  mind  as  to  size  of  page,  and 
number  of  words  for  that  page,  the  number  of  such  pages  to  be  g^ven 
with  each  number  at  Is  ;  then  cast  off  what  number  of  pages  you 
have,  and  what  you  want  for  first  number,  and  I  will  send  it. 

I  think  about  five  or  six  numbers  will  complete  it*  If  it  takes  I 
would  re- issue  it  bound  as  a  volume,  with  some  extra  plates  and 
plans,  and  at  a  cheaper  rate.  In  so  arranging  it,  say  whether  the 
edition  is  to  be  one  or  two  or  more  thousand  copies.  1  know  this  is 
not  the  business  way-^but  Mr.  Hennessy  the  secretary  must  arrange 
the  cyffiouities  with  Mr.  Hennessy  tbe  publisher,  and  make  some 
allowance  for  all  embarrassments. 

Let  me  hear  at  once,  for  whatever  we  do,  ought  to  be  speedily 
notified  to  the  public. 

Yours  faithfully, 

BOBBBT   OaNB." 

Printers'  whims  and  printers'  blunders  are  amongst  the 
plagues  of  a  literary  life ;  and  Cane,  on  the  threshold  of  his 
literary  career,  was  doomed  to  encounter  some  of  these  vexations. 

"Kilkenny,  March  \5th,  1855. 

My  dear  Mr.  Hennessy— You  are  an  able  and  dexterous  arguer, 
but  in  some  things  I  am  a  positive  roan,  and  so  must  adhere  to  the 
cover  size  for  the  numbers  of  my  present  book.  In  this  I  amjixed. 
My  reasons,  some  of  them  at  least,  are,  I  like  the  size,  I  like  the 
cover,  and  1  v)ou*t  listen  to  printers*  ohjeclions,  as  you  must  do. 
Besides,  it  is  little  over,  if  not  exactly  the  size  of  the  Boynt?,  Water 
by  Wilde,  while  it  is  rather  under  the  size  of  0*Gallaghan's  Brigade, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  *  Tribes  of  Ireland'  and  the  <  Ossianic  Trans- 
actions,'  both  thin  and  neat  books  published  by  O'Daly.  Besides, 
it  will  not  be  a  thin  book  like  a  Bishop's  Charge  (I  wish  I  were  a 
Bishop  to  charge  my  own)  but  a  thick  book— for  if  the  manuscript 
you  have  makes  thirty-two  pages,  we  mast  have  either  more  than 
six  numbers,  or  fifty  or  sixty  pages  in  each  number.  Here  again 
your  printer  may  whisper  you,  <  it  won't  pay' — <  and  no  publisher 
gives  so  much  for  a  snilling  of  a  new  book."  But  you,  as  a  young 
publisher  anxious  to  spread  your  name,  and  make  sales  and  extend 
business-— and  all  of  us  as  a  new  society,  must  give  good  value,  and 
positively,  in  our  first  books  at  least,  win  the  name  of  doing  much 
for  the  public,  and  for  the  objects  we  have  in  view.  Nay,  I  am 
satisfied  that  it  is  only  by  doing  so  yon  and  we  can  succeed  at  the 
start.  1  would  therefore  say  sixty-four  pages  for  a  shilling,  of  good 
clear  type. 

Morrison  will  not  be  able  to  keep  the  stone,  I  apprehend,  after 
the  2000  copies  of  the  maps.  I  have  to  get  them  drawn  on  transfer 
paper  here,  and  then  forwarded  to  him  for  lithographing. 

71-1 
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Now  as  regards  you  and  my  bargain.  I  only  want  to  ha^e  a  definite 
arrangement  between  us,  with  a  view  to  others  more  than  to  myself. 

I  am  anxious,  most  anxious,  the  project  should  sacoeed-^next  to 
it  1  am  anxious  our  publisher  should  succeed,  and  in  no  case  suffer 
by  us»  indeed  his  suffering  would  be  ours.  For  if  he  cannot  make 
the  books  tell  for  himself,  they  will  not  tell  for  the  authors  or  for 
the  country.  I  want  you  therefore  to  say  to  me  of  that  first  edition* 
which  is  to  be  2000,  how  much  will  be  necessary  to  bear  you  harm* 
less — what  the  residue  will  be  beyond  that  mark,  and  then  of  that 
residue  what  proportion  you  will  allocate  to  me,  to  re-imbursa  me 
for  drawings,  engravings,  &c. 

You  see  as  far  as  I  look,  I  am  as  anxious  as  if  1  were  your  parU 
ner  that  vour  share  should  be  secure  and  the  risk  mine.  In  any 
case  I  thmk  you  will  be  safe«  and  I  may  lose  if  the  book  fails— ^but  I 
have  hopes  it  may  tell,  and  do  us  both  some  credit. 

Will  you  be  specific  on  these  points,  like  a  good  fellow,  and  let  us 
have  no  more  delays,  and  the  book  wiU  be  out  on  the  day  you  name, 
namely,  the  first  of  May. 

Please  send  me  down  the  ten  last  pages,  being  the  commencement 
of  the  first  chapter.  I  will  want  them  to  string  the  first  chapter 
carefully  together. 

You  can  return  the  introduction  and  notes  until  I  write  again,  and 
I  will  take  your  hint  about  the  French  not^,  beneath  whi^  I  will 
aflix  a  translation  in  small  ttffte.  But  the  French  is  indispensable 
as  a  sort  of  key-stone  to  the  whole  spirit  of  the  booL 

Your's  truly, 

BrOBERT  Cane." 

Incessantly  occupied  as  Cane  vas  in  professional  practice 
ojQtside,  and  in  poring  over  and  collating  the  mosty  tomes  of 
bis  library  within,  he  contrived  to  keep  himself  not  only  au 
courant  with  recent  literature^  but  to  be  able  to  criticize  and 
judge  it.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Fitepatrick,  author  of  the 
Life^  Times^  and  Contenqioraries  of  Ctanenrry,  be  writes,  on 
July  2«  1855 — '*  I  like  your  book  much.  It  has  many  meritsi 
and  some  few  faults.  Some  time  I  will  take  it  up,  and  cruelly 
dot  its  few  imperfections,  and  risk  them  nakedly  to  your  own 
ejes. 

''I  am  glad  you  met  Banim.    He  likes  you  and  yoar  book ; 

and     so    does    C ,  the  poet,   who  writes    under  the 

soubriquets  of  "  Kilkenny  man    and  Urbs  Marmain*' 

In  April,  1855,  the  first  part  of  Dr.  Cane\  William* 
ite  and  Jacobite  Ware  inlrelandyWBB  published  by  Mr.  Hennes- 
sy  at  No.  2  Crow  Street.  Men  conversant  withtrish  Literature 
at  once  felt  that  this  admirable  work,  would  fill  a  great  void  in 
the  history  of  this  country.  It  treats  of  an  era  of  which  little 
authentic  is  known,  save  that  the  war  in  which  Protestuit  Ire^ 
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land  And  Caiholic  Ireland  were  engaged^  resulied  in  the  triumph 
of  the  former,  and  the  defeat  and  dkcomfiture  of  the  latter,  at 
Deny,  Aughrim^and  the  Boyne.  This  is  not  too  much  for 
Irishmen  to  know ;  yet  how  few  know  anything  abont  the  men 
or  the  meana  by  whieh  the  freedom  of  a  people  was  gained. 
How  few  know  anything  of  Schomberg,  DeGinckle,  Tyrconndl, 
HamiIton,and  the  other  chief  generals  and  Statesmen  of  the  time, 
save  what  tradition  records  to  their  praise  or  disadvantage. 
The  histories  whicli  persons  engaged  in  the  transactions  of  the 
time  left  as  are  out  of  print,  or  bring  so  fabnlous  a  price  tiiat 
they  may  be  said  to  be  inaccessible  save  to  the  wealthy.  Story, 
Mackenzie,  Clarke,  and  Walker  fill  gaps  in  private  libraries  or 
moulder  on  dusty  slielves,  while  the  mass  of  the  people  have 
no  means  of  knowing  the  exact  history  of  that  remarkable  strug* 
gle  which  ended  by  the  third  William  ascending  the  British 
Throne.  The  labonrs  of  Dr.  Gaue  are  directed  with  marked 
sucee^to  thislatter  object.  Eloquentlyand  impartially  written, 
the  first  partis  illas&rated  with  well  executed  wood  cuts  includ- 
ing maps  of  tlie  principal  scenes  of  action,  medallion  likenesses 
of  the  contending  monarchs,  and  a  finely  executed  portrait  of 
Bichard  Talbot,  Duke  of  Tyrconnell.  Thirty-six  pages  of  this 
number  consist  of  an  elaborate  attempt  to  place  the  character 
of  Tyrconnell  in  a  different  light  from  that  in  which  it  has  lain 
for  eight  score  years.  There  is  also  a  chapter  descriptive  of 
the  muster  of  the  North,  m  which  some  very  fine  passages 
occur.  The  first  part  concludes  shoHiy  after  the  description  of 
the  closing  of  the  gates  of  Derry,  bj^tbe  ''Prentice  boys,"  and 
reveals  all  the  stirring  incident  and  adventure  of  an  agreeable 
romance.  Among  some  new  facts  and  documents  produced 
are  extracts  from  original  proclamations  in  the  author's  possession, 
puUished  byTyrconnell  for  thedisarmament  of  the  Protestants  be^ 
fore  the  arrival  of  James  in  Ireland..  The  onlyeritical  objection  to 
which  the  work  is,  in  our  mind,  liable  consists  in  the  title, 
for  surely  a  narrative  of  the  Williamito  Wars  in  Ireland,  would  be 
sufficiently  intelligible  without  adding  the  word  '^Jacobite''. 
The  second  part,  which  appeared  some  weeks  later,  creditably 
sEstained  the  reputation  of  the  first.  It  very  effectively  des- 
cribed in  its  fourth  chapter,  '^  how  the  Jacobite  and  Williamite 
artfties  met  in  the  North,"  while  the  fifth  was  devoted  to  an 
exciting  and  sii^ularly  impartial  narrative  of  "  the  Siege  of 
Derry."'  Amongits  illustrations  is  a  conspicuous  portrait  of  George 
Walker,  Bector  of  Donoughmoie,  Colonel  of  a  regiment,  and 
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Governor  and  sabsequentlj  Bishop  of  Derry,  while  an  accurate 
copy  of  Neville's  map  of  the  Siege  of  Londonderry  in  1689 
rendered  the  ease  of  sauntering  through  the  narrative  if  possible 
more  luxurious. 

Tiie  portraits  of  Schonberg  and  Colonel  Bichard   Grace, 
with  their  rich  flowing  hair  and  glittering  armour,  are  executed 
in    a    style  of    finish   which    would    do  credit  to  the  Art 
Journal,  and  proved  that  Dublin  merely  wanted  the  oppor- 
tunity to  compete  with,  and  probably  in  some  instances  surpass, 
those  brilliant  efforts  and  specimens  of  the  art  which  weekly 
emanate  from  the  London  press.     The  description  of  Schon- 
berg's  disastrous  campaign,  and  the  decimating  plague   which 
ravaged  his  army ;  King  James's  Parliament  in  Dubliu,  dignified 
by  the  wealth  and  strength  of  the   land;   the   stern  ''No 
Surrender'^  of  Grom  Castle,  the  siege  of  Enniskillen,  the  deadly 
struggle  to  force  the  pass  at  Dunnough,  the  landing  of  William 
at  Carrickfergus,  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne,  the  siege  of  Athlone, 
the  capture  of  Drogheda,  and  other  important  incidents,  are 
all  narrated  in  a  graphic,  eloquent^  and  exciting  manner ; 
while  faithful   copies   from  the  ordnance  maps  prepared  by 
Philips  for  Charles  II.  add  materially  to  the  general  effect. 
Though,  instinct  with  the  truest  spirit  of  nationality,  the  work 
is  quite  free  from  all  undue  sectarian  or  political  prejudice. 
The  author  treated  parties  and  measures  in  an  able  and  impar- 
tial manner;  and  that  he  possessed  this  as  well  as  other 
essential  qualifications  for  the  historian,  has  been  borne  evidence 
to  by  even  the  critics  of  the  Conservative  press  at  home,  and 
the  Anglican  and  anti-Irish  reviewers,  including  the  Alienaum, 
abroad.     We  had  hoped  to  have  been  able  to  quote  some  of 
the  more  memorable  passages  in  Dr.  Cane^s  work ;  hut  our 
limits  warn  us  that  the  remainder  of  the  materials  in  our  ha^nds 
must  be   used   economically.     A   faithful   narrative  of  the 
Jacobite  and  Williamite  Wars  in  Ireland,  was  a  book  long  and 
urgently  wanted ;  for  with  the  exception  of  the  incomparable 
labors  and  achievements  of  John  Cornelius  O'Callaghan,  no 
Irishman  has  undertaken  to  clear  away  the  vast  heap  of  mis- 
representation and  calumny  which  has  so  long  obscured  that 
important  and  interesting  epoch  in  our  history. 

Meanwhile,  Cane's  anxiety  to  see  the  Celtic  Union  work 
without  a  pause,  continued  as  freshly  as  when  the  first  gush  of 
his  enthusiasm  gave  the  project  birth.  In  the  Autumn  of 
1655  we  find  him  sUning  up  those  literary  men  of  national 
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tendeDcies  who  were  qaalified  to  render  material  assistance  to 
the  good  work.  He  not  only  sought  to  enrol  new  recruits  but 
to  infuse  ardour  and  activity  into  those  who  had  already  given 
their  adhesion.  In  this  spirit  we  find  him  requesting  literary 
aid  from  Mr,  MacMahon,  M.  P.  Mr.  O'Keefe,  Mr.  Supple, 
Mr.  T.  Irwin,  Mr.  Fitzpatriok,  Mr  Cashel  Hoey,  and  other- 
wise labouring  to  organize  the  little  band«  who  professed  to 
follow  his  colours.  The  Hon.  Member  for  Wexford,  placed 
in  Dr.  Cane's  hands,  the  manuscript  of  an  able  Brochure  enti- 
tled, *•  A  Shilling's  Worth  of  Common  Sense  about  Ireland." 
Writing  to  Mr  .W.J.  Fitzpatrick,  (Nov.C,  1855,)  he  asks  *'what 
is  your  pen  doin.:<  now  ?  you  ought  to  give  us  soinething  for  the 
Union."  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  in  reply,  offered  to  write  a  series  of 
memoirs  of  the  Lord  Lieutenants,  and  Lords  Deputy  of  Ireland, 
with  an  account  of  the  policy  and  administration  of  each. 
This  obliging  offer  Dr.  Cane  thus  acknowleged: — 

Mt  Dsah  Mr.  Fitzpatrick. — I  should  be  very  glad  to  see  some  of 
the  traces  of  your  able  pen  among  our  Celtic  Union  works ;  but  I  do 
Dot  feel  fully  confident  that  the  book  you  contemplate  could  be 
brought  within  the  limits  of  the  sized  and  priced  books  we  must 
pabhsh  for  a  while  at  least.  Indeed  to  bring  it  within  such  limits 
woald  cramp  your  powers  of  description,  and  the  necessary  details 
too  much.  I  therefore  greatly  fear  that  subject  would  be  too  enlarged 
for  us.  However  of  this^  we  would  be  all  better  judges  ,when  you 
elaborate  your  plan,  and  form  some  idea  of  what  will  be  its  compass. 

The  second  annual  subscription  of  ten  shillings  to  the  Celtic  Union 
will  be  collected  in  forthwith  to  enable  us  to  work  another  year. 

Apropos  I  presume  we  may  continue  your  name  as  Metropolitan 
Honorary  Secretary? 

If  you  conceive  that  the  "Lord  Lieutenants  "  would  be  too  large 
for  us,  think  of  some  subject  that  would  make  a  nice  volume  like 
Supple*8. 

I  was  very  glad  to  see  your  handwriting  again  ;  as  not  meeting 
you  at  our  Dublin  Meetings,  I  knew  not  what  had  become  of  you. 

In  a  subsequent  letter  to  the  same  party  Dr.  Cane  observes ; — 

« I  see  you  have  worked  for  the  Celtic  Union,  and  procured  some 
adhesions.  You  will  continue,  I  hope,  for  I  think  the  Union  will 
have  better  claims  on  the  country,  than  in  past  years.  I  read  your 
*'  Irish  Memories  "  with  much  pleasure.  The  tone  of  it  is  kind  and 
healthful,  and  rebukes  the  public  want  of  taste  and  feeling.  I  fear  I 
am  not  only  tedious  in  reply,  but  sometimes  illigible,  as  racing  against 
time,  I  truly  write  Currente  Caiamo, 

With  regard  to  the  omission  of  the  name  and  mark  of  the  "  Celtic 
Union"  from  the  cover  of  my  Williamite  wars,  it  was  left  off  by  the 
Publisher^  because  Booksellers  who  dreaded  the  name,  refused  to  sell 
the  book  if  it  was  on— at  least  that  was  the  reason  assigned  to  me. 
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I  am  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  WiUiamite  DooiUttaDt  yon  re« 

fer  to  ;  bat  it  does  not  proper] j  belong  to  the  History  of  the  three 
years  in  Ireland.  You  will  see  by  the  Cover  of  the  W«  warsj  that 
the  Celtic  Union  brings  out  three  new  books  by  January. 

P.S. — Surely  when  *'  down  South  "  you  did  not  visit  Kilkenny  or 
you  would  have  come  to  me." 

The  work  by  Mr,  Gerald  Sapple,  to  which  Dr.  Cane  refers 
in  the  foregoing  letter  as  one  constituling  quite  a  model  of 
literary  and  national  composition,  was  '*  The  Jn^lo  Norman 
Conqueat  of  Ireland.*'     Its  style  is  vigoroos;  the  language 
eloquent — in  some  parts  perhaps  too  florid.    The  materials  are 
selected  and  arranged  with  the  judgment  of  an  artist ;  a  skill 
is  exhibited  in  revealing  the  historic  picturesque  which  Thierry 
or  Barante  never  surpassed ;  while  the  erudition,  and  research 
displayed  in  the  work  proves  the  author  to   have    been  a 
laborious  historical  student.      This  book   was    followed  by 
Mr.  J.  T.  Campion's  "  Traces  of  the  Crusades  in  Ireland'* — a 
pleasant  muUum  in  Parvo  of  learning,  poetry  and   sound 
thought.      But    the    incomparable      Versicles     of    Thomas 
Irwin  (T.  I.)  which  formed  the  fourth  volume  of  the  series 
issued  under  the  auspices  of  the  Celtic  Union  being  non-politi- 
cal, and  totally  free  from  all  allusion  to  the  by«-gone  triumphs, 
or  oppressions  of  the  Irish  People,  had  a  wider  circulation  than 
the  other  volumes,  and  was,  without  a  doubt,  more  generally 
popular. 

The  four  books  to  which  we  have  referred  were  all  forwarded 
by  post,  free,  to  each  member  of  the  Celtic  Union  as  the  equivalent 
for  one  year's  subscription.     In  fact  when  04ie  adds  the  cost  of 
delivery  to  the  published  price,  the  nmount  absolutely  exceeded 
that  of  an  annual  subscription.     'A  fact,"  wrote  Dr.  Cane, 
*' which  however  satisfactory  to  Members,  fells  yet  short  of  that 
satisfaction  which  Irishmen  devoted  to  the  country,  its  litera- 
ture and  advancement,  must  feel  in  the  consciousness  of  having 
aided  in  an  issue  of  books,  which  but  for  tlieir  efforts  had  never 
thus  appeared,  and  which  are  in  themselves  so  many  evidenoes 
of  Irish  capacity,   talent  and  truth,  while  the  style  in  which 
they  have  been  printed  and  illustrated,  is  highly  creditable  alike 
to  publishers,  printers,  designers,  drawers  and  engravers,  all  of 
whom  arc  Irishmen ;  shewing  that  if  there  was  but  an  encou* 
raging  public,  any  book  could  be  produced  and  any  subject 
elucidated  in  this  our  too  long  neglected  country.*' 

In  March,  1856,  Dr.  Cane  appealed  to  the  country  for  aid 
to  continue  the  good  work  so  effectively  commenced.  He 
declared  that  the  Council  not  only  held  some  valuable  MSS, 
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ready  for  the  Press,  but  that  several  more  were  offered,  and  in 
preparation. 

*<  They  but  await»"  be  wrote^  <'  a  warm  response  to  tbis  call  upon 
their  Countrymen.  A  response  such  as  they  feel  their  past  labours 
have  merited,  and  which  they  desire  solely  with  a  view  to  be  able  to 
extend  still  further  the  sphere  of  their  usefulness.  That  they  may 
spread  a  sound  and  wholesome  Irieh  Literature  into  Irish  homes  ; 
elevating  the  tone  of  the  national  mind  ;  filling  it  with  the  know- 
ledge of  home  history,  and  fixing  the  Irish  heart  in  deep  love  to  the 
old  land,  and  earnest  watchfulness  over  everything  that  should  he 
great  and  eood  within  it.  And  while  doing  all  this,  to  expel  from 
the  Irish  nreside  the  foreign  and  other  puerilities  and  immoralities 
which  have  been  swarming  over  the  land,  and  threatening  to  debase 
the  manhood,  weaken  the  morality,  and  antagonise  the  religion  of 
the  country.  If  there  be  yet  a  National  heart  remaining  in  Ireland  ; 
if  Irishmen  really  desire  that  their  countrymen  shall  have  Irish 
taKte ;  truthful  Irish  history ;  knowledge  suited  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  country— they  will  rally  round  the  Celtic  Union." 

Charles  Gavaii  DoSy  had  been  engaged  upon  a  Siatory 
of  the  PopisA  Bebellum  of  1641  with  a  view  to  its  publication 
by  the  Celtic  Union,  when  circumstances  induced  him  to 
arrive  at  the  sudden  determination  of  emigrating  to  Australia. 
In  a  letter  to  W.  J.  Fitzpatrick  at  this  period  Dr.  Cane  says-— 
^'  Daffy  is  a  sad  loss  to  Irish  literature,  and  an  irreparable  one 
to  Ireland,  and  to  the  circle  of  Ins  friends,  of  which  I  believe 
you  were  one.'*  He  adds,  "  V?  bat  think  you  of  a  cheap  Irish 
periodical  under  the  guidance  of  the  Oellic  Union  P  We 
contemplate  it.'' 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick's  reply  was  not  encouraging.  He  reminded 
Dr.  Cane  of  the  grim  &ct,  that  of  the  three  irwA  Penny  Maga* 
zinea  published  within  the  last  tweuty  years  not  one  paid, 
though  the  last  left  off  with  a  goodly  circulation.  Two  of  these 
publications  are  said  to  have  ruined  their  publishers.  Few 
are  aware  of  the  expense  attending  the  pubUcation  of  a  periodical 
in  Ireland.  Mr.  Marinus  Kennedy,  brother  of  the  late 
Thomas  Kennedy,  who  owned  and  edited  the  Irish  Meiropolitan, 
Magazine,  informs  us  that  although  it  only  reached  twelve 
numbers  £1800  was  lost  by  the  speculation.  Dr.  Qray,  Mr. 
Torrens  M'Cullogh,  and  others,  who  established  the  Ciiizen 
in  1 840,  found  themselves  eventually  out  of  pocket  one  thousand 
pounds  by  it.  It  is  melancholy  to  look  back  upon  the  mass 
of  brilliant  but  unsuccessful  periodicals  which  rose  and  fell  in 
Ireland  like  meteor  lights. 
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How  Dr.  Cane  contrived  to  make  time  to  visit  tbe  poor 
daily,  and  prescribe  for  them  at  his  own  house^  surprised  and 
edified  many.     He  not  only  declined  to  accept  any  pecuniary 
offering  from  the  indigent,  but  frequently  followed  up  hi» 
Samaritan  kindness  and  attention  towards  them  with  presents 
of  food  and  money.    To  literary  men  he  also  gave  his  profes- 
sional services  gratuitously,  unless  (what  was  rarely  the  case) 
the  suffering  scribe  enjoyed  affluent  circumstances.    Michael 
Banim,  the  accomplished  collaborator  in  the  O'Hara  Tales 
informs  us  that  throughout  a  protracted  illness  under  which 
he  labored  a  few  years  since.  Dr.  Cane's  attention  to  him  night 
and  day,  was  sucn  that  even  if  the  Doctor  had  accepted  recom- 
pense, Mr.  Banim  would,  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life,  remember 
him  with  the  liveliest  feelings  of  affection  and  gratitude.     But 
although  the  unremitting  attention  he  bestowed  upon  Banim 
both  as  a  surgical  operator  and  as  a  kind  friend  smoothing  the 
pillow  of  aJBBiction,  consumed  very  many  of  the  minutes  which 
were  worth  guineas  to  Cane,  he  resolutely  refused  to  accept 
the  smallest  fee  from  Mr.  Banim.     This  was  no  isolated  case. 
Similar  instances  of  disinterested  generosity  might  abundantly 
be  cited.     The  following  trait  has  just  been  communicated  to 
us  in  an  interesting  letter  from  Mr.  N 

'*  A  little  anecdote  of  the  late  Dr.  G&ne,  illustrative  of  hie  goodoess 
of  heart,  was  related  to  me  yesterday  by  the  party  who  had  beoeBted 
by  it.     The  Doctor  had  visited  him  professionally  during  a  tedious 
illness,   sometimes  three  times  in  one  day,   and   frequently  after 
midnight.     Owing  to  this  unremitting  attention  the  patient  at  length 
recovered  ;  and  his  trouble  now  was^how  he  was  to  pay  the  Doctor. 
So  he  managed  to  scrape  together  the  sum  of  '£S,  and  forthwith 
waited  on  Dr.  Cane,  introducing  the  subject  with  many  fears  as  to 
his  reception,  owing  to  the  manifest  inadequacy  of  his  offering :  he 
at  length  ventured  to  lay  it  on  the  table — but  the  noble-minded  "man 
pushed  it  back,  saying   •  Put  it  in  your  pocket,  Mr.  0*Daly,  I  shall 
not  charge  anything  for  my  services.     Your  thanks  and  good  will 
have  more  than  recompensed  me." 

The  accomplished  poet,  "  T.  I.,*'  has  obligingly  placed  in 
our  hands  any  correspondence  which  passed  between  him  and 
Dr.  Cane.  The  following  letter  is  chronologically  in  place 
here  :— 

"  Kilkenny,  November  27th,  1856, 
Dear  Sir — I  have  received  your  letter  enquiring  on  the  subject  of 
five  pounds  to  be  stopped  or  allowed  in  sale  of  180  copies  of  your 
poems,  between  Publisher  and  Council  of  the  Celtic  Union. 
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Tbe  five  pounds  are  to  be  so  stopped^  being  the  only  wav  io  which 
the  Council  could  meet  the  expenditure  to  be  incurred  by  those 
arrangements  made  at  Dublin  between  author  and  publisher,  and  not 
contemplated  in  the  original  decision  of  the  council.  I  mean  the 
arrangement  that  the  book  should  not  be  a  one  shilling  Tolume,  but 
should  be  a  three  and  sixpenny  volume^  wherebv  a  treble  expenditure 
is  entailed  on  the  council  in  making  their  purchase  for  members. 

Permit  me  to  add,  moreover,  that  the  Council,  though  assenting 
to  your,  and  the  publisher's,  arrangement  to  do  this,  do  not  feel 
miite  satisfied  that  it  is  a  wise  move  as  regards  popularising  and 
cheapening  books  in  Ireland  ;  but  there  is  no  use  now  in  re-consider- 
ing  tne  matter,  as  the  thing  is  done,  and  cannot  be  remedied ;  but 
if  the  Celtic  tJnion  takes  so  large  a  number  of  a  three-and-sixpenny 
book  for  its  members,  it  is  entitled  to  the  con^iideration  that  in  doing 
so  it  largely  aids  the  work. 

The  pure  literary  merits  of  your  book  will,  no  doubt,  secure  its 
sale  in  the  wealthier  ranks ;  but  3s.  6d.  ajpiece  will  prevent  it  being 
largely  amongst  the  classes  for  which  the  Celtic  Union  is  working ; 
and  moreover  makes  it  heavy  on  the  funds  of  the  Union,  for  though 
possessing  high  literary  merit,  and  evincing  true  poetic  genius^  it  is 
yet  not  strictly  within  the  range  of  those  teachings  promised  by  the 
Celtic  Union,  whose  business  was  rather  to  encourage  national  work, 
and  education,  and  to  do  it  cheaply. 

I  shall  be  happy  to  write  when  you  require  it,  and  hope  I  may 
one  day  have  the  honour  of  knowing  you  personally.  Meanwhile 
believe  me,  yours  truly, 

Robert  Canb. 

Thomas  Irwin^  Esq." 

Apathy  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  officials  of  the  Union  was 
not  without  effect  in  promoting  the  growth  of  vexatious  diffi- 
cnlties  which  now  beset  it  on  more  than  one  point.  These 
Gmire'temps  afflicted  Dr  Cane  at  the  time;  he  remembered 
them  with  pain,  bat  he  forgave  the  cause.  Among  the 
ierious  annoyances  to  which  we  have  referred,  the  seizure  of 
the  Books  of  the  Celtic  Union,  for  some  debt  of  the  Publishers, 
was  perhaps  the  most  disheartening.  On  June  15thy  1856, 
Dr.  Uane  writes  to  a  leading  official  of  the  Union. 

•«  Mt  BsAa  Mb  [ ]— If  I  have  not  sooner  answered  your  letter 

the  delay  arises  neither  from  irritation,  or  desire  to  slight  you ;  for, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  annoyances  I  have  experienced,  I  am 

?|uite  willing  to  view  the  whole  affair  as  the  result  of  inevitable  mis- 
ortune  rather  than  of  fault,  and  to  let  byegones  be  byegones.  The 
delay  in  this  reply  has  arisen  solely  from  professional  pressure, 
creating  want  of  time  to  write. 

As  regards  the  1,000  parts  of  1,  2,  3,  4,  of  the  Williamite  Wars,  I 
doubt  if  I  should  make  the  3d.  a  piece  of  them  ;  and  I  have  already 
lost  enough  in  the  matter,  and  would  rather  feel  inclined  when  publish* 
ing  the  remainder  to  limit  myself  to  the  number  of  what  has  been  sold.  I 
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certainly  would  tiot  speculate  on  these  1,000  iinless  I  could  get  them 

under  the  mark  jrou  indicate. 
Upon  what  terms  could  Mr.  Campion  get  his  *'  Crusadeef 
I  would  be  glad  if  you  could  make  me  out  a  list  of  the  men  you 

think  likely,  either  in  Dublin  or  dsewhere,  to  aid  the  Uniott.** 

Id  another  letter  written  at  this  period,  he  says : — ''  Gaide 
me  with  advice  as  to  a  Publisher  for  the  Celtic  Union.  One 
likely  to  press  the  sale  of  the  books,  and  deal  honestly  with 
us.  Send  me  back  the  manuscript  of  the  dedication,  and  pre- 
face to  the  WiUiamiie  rar«." 

This  raluable  work  never  reached  the  fifth  part.  Ireland  is 
proverbially  apathetic  in  encouraging  any  native  literary  effort ; 
and  the  reception  Dr.  Cane's  work  has  met  with  at  its  hands 
sustains  the  not  very  enviable  reputation  to  which  we  have 
alluded.  A.  subscription  should  be  at  once  raised  to  complete 
a  book  of  which  the  Empire  might  be  proud.  The  manu- 
script is  ready  for  the  compositor;  and  money  to  pay  him 
should  be  also  forthcoming.  It  proved  an  expensive  book  t^ 
the  poor  author,  as  the  following  letter  shews. 

•" Kilkenny,  June  26/A,  1 A56. 

Mt  Dear  Mb.  [  ] — I  could  not  write  to  you  sooner,  hairing 

not  one  leisure  moment. 

I  know  it  will  be  a  rash  venture  for  me  to  become  the  purchaser  of 
these  1,000  copies  of  each  of  the  four  parts  of  the  Williamite  Wars ; 
but  nevertheless  I  do  not  like  to  have  them  scattered.  I  will  there- 
fore enter  into  an  arrangement  to  purchaee  them  back  at  Three 
pence  per  part,  passing  you  my  hill  at  six  months  for  thirty-pounds  ; 
and  not  bemg  required  to  pay  the  other  twenty-pounds  until  I  have 
brought  out  the  hook  in  its  entirety,  and  received  proceeds  for  itssale, 
equivalent  to  that  sum  over  cost  of  printing  latter  parts.  Indeed  I 
would  feel  indmed  to  publish  only  as  much  as  woula  be  equivalent  to 
numbers  already  sold,  and  reserve  the  1,000  for  a  sort  of  second  edi« 
tion  ;  but  on  this  I  am  not  quite  made  up.  One  thing  I  do  see,  / 
will  lose  U)ell  by  my  part  of  the  Celtic  Unum  worh.  But  n*importe» 
I  still  feel  that  good  will  come  of  it,  to  the  project,  if  not  to  me. 

P.S. — Irwin  is  well  reviewed  in  the  Ibish  Quabtbrlt«  and  the 
Atheweum,    His  character  as  a  Poet  is  now  stamped." 

Misfortunes  never  come  single ;  and  the  difficulties  of  the 
Celtic  Union  multiplied.  Ou  August  21dt,  1856,  we  find  Dr. 
Cane  addressing  the  Publisher  in  the  following  letter.  Uia 
uniform  equanimity  of  temper  pervades  it. 

«'  Mt  Dbab  Sib — I  regret  to  find  you  In  these  difficulties.  I  would 
fain  see  vou  out  of  them,  and  to  shew  vou  mv  desire  to  that  e£^ct, 
and  my  full  confidence  in  you,  despite  all  the  iJI-natured  things  some* 
of  your  Dublin  friends  say  of  you,  I  enclose  you  the  second  bill  for 
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£15  accepted  ;  and  thus  entrusted  to  ycm  before  I  get  the  other  half 
of  the  TaJuOf  asd  will  you  be  surprised  when  I  tell  you,  before  I  have 
had  time  to  examine  the  half  sent— t airing  your  word  lor  it  thait  all 
the  material  for  1,000  parts  of  the  Williamite  Wars  are  in  it^*-tho>ugh 
you  admit  a  deviation  in  them  not  being  made  up  in  parts  :  for  I  pur- 
chased them  in  parts. 

You  will  please  now  send  the  1^000  parte  of  1  and  2  ;  and  so  I  can 
make  the  one  job  of  examining  all,  at  the  earliest  leisure  d^. 

Tou  will  now  write  me  a  letter,  assigning  to  me  all  your  rights 
over  those  1,000  parts ;  and  resigning  all  right  to  interfere  with  my 
mode  of  disposing  of  them  as  I  please,  as  well  as  all  control  over  first 
and  an  subsequent  editions. 

You  will  also  see  that  Mr.  O'Toole  sends  to  me  the  wood  cuts  of 
Grace,  Walker,  and  Schomberg,  still  in  his  custod^r ;  and  the  wood- 
cut of  Cover,  the  property  of  uie  Celtic  Union,  which  I  wish  to  take 
custody  of. 

On  JaDoary  Elst,  1857,  writing  to  the  same  party  he  says  : 
"  Thanks  for  your  several  letters  which  I  had  not  until  now  a 
moment  to  answer.  Where  are  my  two  bills  for  £15  ?  Tbey 
will  be  both  dne  early  next  month.  Are  the  conies  at  Webb's 
of  Supple's  Anglo  Norman  Invasion^  all  bound  (  Will  Webb 
take  my  bill  at  six  months  if  1  veuture  to  bay  them  ?  If  I 
pass  this  bill  to  you  will  the  remnant  of  the  Willianrite  Wars, 
oome  to  me  in  sheets  or  stitched,  and  when  ?  Please  answer 
all  this  at  once,  *  and  without  mental  reservation/  as  the  wit* 
ness  oath  saith/' 

The  books  of  the  Celtic  Union  which  Dr.  Cane  reeovered, 
came  to  him  in  a  bewildering  mass  of  unfolded  sheets.  Here 
was  a  new  vexation  to  a  man  who  had  hardly  a  minute  to  call 
his  own!  On  January  2rj,  he  writes  to  the  late  Publisher  of  the 
Celtic  Union,  "What  will  be  the  cost,  per  100  copies,  for 
getting  Supple,  Irwin  and  Champion  stitched  and  bound,  and 
can  I  have  the  print  or  plate  of  the  cover  P  Could  you  send 
me  any  hints  about  a  publisher  for  the  Celtic  Union  P*' 

Difficulties  and  vexations  which  would  have  utterly  disgusted 
and  disheartened  any  other  man  threw  no  chill  upon  the  ar- 
dour  of  Dr.  Cane^s  hopes  and  patriotism.  He  had  long  felt  the 
want  of  a  cheap  periodic  home  literature — a  literature  whose 
price  would  not  embarrass  its  circulation,  and  whose  aim  should 
oe  to  have  its  pages  suited  to  all  classes,  and  its  contents  re« 
dolentof  Nationality.  A  letter  to  Mr.  Henneasy  in  January, 
lb56,  discloses  this  new  idea.  "  I  have  written  to  James 
Duffy,"  Cane  writes,  "  but  no  answer  as  yet.  I  feel  satisfied  a 
regular  Publisher  can  still  make  money  by  us,  and  I  feel  satis- 
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fied  that  our  peuny  periodical  will  tell.  I  have  already  great 
promises  both  of  contributors  and  subscribers  for  it,  and  hope 
to  make  it  a  thing  to  be  deserved.*' 

In  June  1856  the  Prospectus  of  iAe  Celt  appeared.  Dr. 
Cane  promised  that  it  would  be,  Irish,  Celtic,  Cathoh'c,  and 
Progressive.  "Every  Irishman,"  he  exclaimed,  "  holding  a 
fit  pen  shall  be  welcomed  to  its  aid,  but  neither  favor,  affection, 
or  fear,  shall  win  a  place  in  its  columns  for  loose,  mediocie, 
or  valueless  writing." 

The  '<  Celt"  will  have  a  wide  field  for  its  labours.  In  its  pages 
will  be  found  matter  relating  to  the  antiquities  and  traditions  of  the 
coantry,  repeopling  its  old  castles,  stirring  up  the  ashes  of  its  raths 
and  cairns,  popularising  its  olden  history,  and  making  trite  its  past 
memories,  wherever  they  are  found  worthy  of  record  as  deeds  of 
virtue  or  examples  for  other  times. 

The  "  Celt*'  will  labour  to  display  the  massive  capabilities  of  the 
country  for  happiness,  wealth,  and  independence,  its  vast  mineral 
wealth,  its  fitness  for  extensive  trade  and  great  commerce.  It  shall 
contain  information  and  statistics  having  reference  to  all  those  mat- 
ters, and  will  take  in  philosophy,  art,  or  science,  wherever  these 
have  relation  to  the  countiy,  eiUter  as  what  it  is  or  what  it  should 
be. 

The  **  Celt**  will  have  pages  of  a  more  light  and  graceful  cha- 
racter—fiction, poetry,  and  verse  will  adorn  its  pages  wherever  they 
can  be  made  subservient  to  virtue^  patriotism  and  nationality. 
Qleaings  from  the  writings  of  other  men,  the  books  of  other  lands, 
the  deeds  of  other  nations  or  races,  will  form  some  of  its  material-* 
when  suitable  as  subjects  for  imitation  or  reflection. 

We  have  said  it  shall  be  "Irish,  Celtic,  Catholic,  and  Progressive.  *• 
It  shall  be  Irish  in  all  its  tendencies  ;  Celtic  in  its  proud  memories 
of  the  past ;  Catholic  in  its  deep  respect  and  attachment  to  the  old 
faith ;  Progressive  as  a  guide  into  the  future.  Yet  while  pledged 
to  be  all  these,  Irish  will  not  imply  abuse  of  its  antagonism,  Celtic 
shall  not  mean  attack  on  other  races  or  countries.  Catholic  must 
not  convey  collision  or  controversy  with  other  bodies  of  dissenting 
Irishmen,  and  progression  is  not  to  be  vain  boast  or  idle  threat. 

Its  teaching  shall  be  without  'wrath  or  anger,  but  nevertheless 
with  an  undeviating  onward  aim,  which,  if  it  succeeds,  will  have  an 
important  national  result. 

To  do  all  this,  the  "Celt**  must  have  a  large  support.  The  com- 
mittee appeal  for  that  support  solely  as  Irishmen  and  Nationalists, 
for  they  have  no  pecuniary  interest  in  the  undertaking. 

Dr.  Cane  had  some  correspondence  with  the  inimitable  Poet 
*•  T.I."  at  this  period.  He  regretted  that  Irwin  seemed  fonder 
of  depicting  old  St.  James*  Park,  with  its  beaux  and  belles,  or 
the  "  purpling  clusters"  of  a  Rhenish  vineyard,  than  in  tracing 
with  a  pen  which  dripped  with  molten  gold,  a  rich  Irish  land- 
scape, or  thrilling  Celtic  incident. 
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*' Kilkenny,  February  5th,  1857. 

Dear  Mr.  Irwin — I  have  received  your  letter.  I  should  he  most 
happy  both  for  the  Udioii's  sake  ana  for  yours»  to  advance  your 
views ;  but  I  think  our  hands  are  full  for  the  present. 

I  could  greatly  wish  that  talent  such  as  yours  was  tried  on  some- 
thing Irish. 

What  would  you  think  of  looking  over  bye-gone  Irish  History^  and 
impressed  by  some  of  its  impassioned  passages,  immortalizing  them 
in  Terse  ? 

I  would  ffladly  press  the  Celtic  Union,  even  under  difficulties,  to 
publish  such  a  volume  from  your  pen. 

Now  a  small  shilling  volume  of  ballads,  descriptive  of  the  times 
and  scenes  when  the  North  men  came  up  in  arms  to  plunder  and 
prey  upon  the  ceaths  of  the  country. 

Or  the  parting  scene  in  some  one  of  our  old  cloistered  abbeys^ 
when  the  youth  of  Kugland  were  returning  home  full  of  the  commg 
war  in  Ireland. 

Or  prince  John,  the  **  Dominus  Hibernise,"  surrounded  by  the 
native  princes*  and  insulting  them  in  their  own  land. 

Thousands  of  suggestive  ideas  would  come  upon  you  from  a  peru- 
sal of  the  '  Annals/  or  some  such  book* 

Pray  forgive  the  familiar  liberty  of  this  letter.  I  would  know  you 
intimately  enough  to  make  such  suggestions,  were  I  near  enough  to 
know  you  intimately*  but  as  I  am  not  I  can  only  sorrow  that  your 
muse  tarns  eastward— anywhere  but  homeward. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  again  and  always." 

On  August^  Ist  1857,  the  first  number  of  the  Celt,  price  one 
Penny,  appeared.  It  opened  with  a  leader  from  Cane»  signed 
Tyrconnell,  and  headed  *'  The  Map  of  oor  Journey.''  Cane's 
style  was  his  own.  It  reminds  one  of  Thomas  Carlyle,  but 
although  Cane  always  held  an  enthusiastic  admiration  for  that 
author,  he  was  no  servile  copyist. 

"  A  committee  of  the  Celtic  Union,"  he  writes, "  have  this  day  en- 
tered upon  a  seriouslv  responsible  mission,  and  taken  upon  their  shoul- 
ders a  truly  onerous  duty.  And  though  that  mission  and  its  duties  be  to 
some  of  them  a  '  labour  of  love,'  with  others  a  pleasurable  pastime ; 
yet  all  feel  the  seriousness  of  their  position  in  relation  to  the  work 
before  them»  the  country  for  whom  that  work  has  been  undertaken, 
and  the  chances  which  may  bring  failure  to  annihilate,  or  success  to 
crown  their  ardent  and  honest  nopes.  •        «        •  ip^^ 

intention  of  its  editors  is,  that  every  page,  every  article,  every  ex- 
tract, shall  all  tend  to  a  definite  end,  tne  common  good  of  our  com- 
mon country,  to  make  Irishmen  love  Ireland  better,  cling  to  their 
old  faith  closer,  value  truth,  virtue,  honor,  more  and  more  venerat- 
ing the  past,  acquiring  knowledge  and  power  into  the  future,  bury« 
ing  old  feuds  and  animosities  in  oblivion,  and  substituting  in  their 
place  brotherly  love  and  manly  union. 
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animated  was  the  manlj  form  that,  even  in  its  physical  coQ'* 
strnction^  won  admiration  from  those  who  knew  not  the  warm 
generous  heart  that  throbbed  beneath  it.  And  as  we  talked 
of  the  future,  and  discussed  a  scheme  of  organization  (all  bat 
developed  through  his  instrumentality)  by  which  Irishmen 
would  be  again  invoked  to  struggle  for  their  country,  we  felt 
that  no  more  fitting  pioneer  could  lead  the  way  in  such  a 
movement  than  Bobert  Cane." 

His  funeral  was  a  public  one,  and  attended  by  thousands. 
A  universal  gloom  overspread  the  the  city  of  St.  Canice.  Every 
shop  was  closed  and  all  business  suspended.  All  classes  were 
represented  on  the  sad  occasion ;  and  even  the  aristocracy  and 
gentry  of  the  county  assembled  in  large  numbers  to  manifest 
their  respect  for  the  unsullied  honour,  the  unblemished  int^- 
rity,  and  the  distinguished  abilities  of  the  deceased. 

While  the  crowds  were  assembling  in  High  street  and  Wil- 
liam street,  the  members  of  the  Corporation  and  Tradesi'  Soci- 
eties, held  a  meeting  in  the  Assembly  Booms  to  make  F^p<u^ 
atious  for  marching  in  procession  at  the  funeral.  The  Tnulefl' 
Societies  wished  that  the  procession  should  take  a  longer  line 
of  route  than  was  intended ;  but  after  coasiderable  discussion, 
the  Trades'  Societies  yielded,  on  its  being  stated  to  them  that 
the  wish  of  Dr.  Cane  was,  that  his  body  shonld  be  borne  to 
the  grave  without  any  show  or  ostentation,  and  by  the  short- 
est route.  At  half  past  one  o'clock,  the  black  plumes  of  the 
hearse  of  the  Leinster  Union,  were  seen  waving  above  the 
crowd  in  William  street,  and  shortly  afterwards  all  that  was 
mortal  of  Bobert  Cane,  enclosed  in  an  oaken  cofi&n,  was  placed 
upon  it.  The  Beverend  Edward  Walsh,  Adm.,  who  had  at- 
tended the  deceased,  as  Spiritual  Director,  during  his  last  ill- 
ness, having  recited  the  prayers  for  the  dead,  the  multitude. 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  priest  and  parson,  remaining  uncovered 
during  the  solemn  ceremony,  the  hearse  of  the  Trades'  Society 
was  raised  on  the  shoulders  of  eight  persons,  who  were  relieved 
at  intervals  during  its  progress  to  the  grave.  Immediately  after 
the  coffin  followed  two  sons  of  the  deceased,  Bichard  and  James, 
Bobert,  theeidest,beingin  China  with  his  regiment;  and  then  fol- 
lowed the  other  friends  of  the  family.  The  funeral  was  headed 
by  the  Trades'  Societies  (of  which  Dr.  Cane  was  the  Patron 
and  President)  wearing  white  scarfs  and  hat-bands ;  after 
them  the  members  of  the  medical  profession ;  and  next  in  suc- 
cession, and  immediately  in  front  of  the  coffin,  came  the  Catho- 
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lie  clefgy;  next  the  members  of  the  Corporation,  in  deep 
mourning;  and  then  followed  the  mjriads  who  had  come  from 
far  and  near  to  pay  this  last  tribute  to  the  worth  and  memory 
of  a  patriotic  and  distinguished  Irishman.  At  half  past  two, 
the  coffin  entered  the  grave-yard  of  St,  John's  Catholic  Church, 
Maudlin-street,  where  it  was  received  by  the  clergy  of  that 
parish,  who^  with  the  other  priests  present,  chaunted  the  office 
for  the  dead,  and  the  remains  of  Dr.  Cane  were  soon  after 
consigned  to  their  mother  earth,  amidst  the  prayers  and  bless- 
ings of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  the  supplications  and  sor- 
rows of  the  poor. 

On  the  followinff  Thursday,  an  Office  and  High  Mass  was 
celebrated  in  St.  Mary*a  Cathedral,  for  the  eternal  repose  of 
his  soul.     A  large  concourse  of  priests  were  in  attendance. 

*'  To*day»**  said  the  Kilkenny  Journal,  **  we  shall  not  attempt  to 
write  bis  epitaph — we  have  neither  time,  nor  spirit,  for  the  dreary 
task.  And,  were  we  to  write  it  properly,  we  should  search  out  the 
many  acts  of  hts  oyerflowing  charity^  in  this  city  ;  for  his  truest  and 
b^st  epitaph  is  written  on  the  hearts  of  the  poor.  Dr.  Cane  has 
DOW  passed  from  amongst  us,  and  Kilkenny  may  well  feel  proud  of 
his  memory^  for  never  was  there  a  purer  soul  than  his— never  a 
nobler  nature.  Far  away  from  this  ancient  city  his  lamented  death 
will  bring  gloom  and  sadness  to  many  a  heart.  Far  away  by  the 
Lee  and  Shannon,  by  the  Foyle  and  the  Liffey,true  hearts  will  mourn 
the  death  of  Dr.  Oane.  Far  awavi  in  the  busy  towns  of  England 
and  Scotland,  where  Irishmen  still  live  who  have  hope  in  a  glorious 
destiny  for  the  poor  old  country,  there  will  be  warm  tears  to  the 
memory^  and  a  prayer  for  the  soul,  of  another  of  Ireland's  lost 
patriots.  Far  away  beyond  the  Atlantic,  when  the  shadow  of  his 
death  reaches  the  Western  Continents,  deep  gloom  will  spread  like  a 
pall  over  the  exiled  Celtic  heart,  for  another  great  Irishman  is  gone» 

The  Dundalk  Democrat  said : — 

**  Another  calamity  has  befallen  Ireland.  A  great  and  good  man 
Is  no  more.  ....  May  his  spirit  enjoy  eternal  bliss,  and  may 
his  great  virtues  be  long  remembered.  As  we  can  no  more  expect 
his  assistance  to  regenerate  our  outraged  country,  let  us  at  least  en- 
deavour to  profit  by  his  example.  Let  our  intentions  be  pure  as  his 
were ;  and  no  matter  what  may  be  the  difficulties  in  our  way,  let  us 
resolve^  as  he  did,  to  surmount  them— ^having  faith  in  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  justice  and  in  the  success  of  the  cause  of  our  native  land. 

The  Tipperary  Free  Press  observed : — 

*'  It  is  a  sad  duty  we  have  to^dj^  to  discharge — a  task  approached 
with  sorrow  deep  and  sincere.  We  have  to  announce  the  death,  in 
the  prime  of  life,  of  Dr.  Robert  Cane,  who,  as  a  patriot^  citizen^ 
husband  and  father,maintained  a  reputation  sans  peur  et  sans  reproache. 
He  died  as  became  a  Cbri8tian>  fortified  with  the  sacraments  of  the 
chorch." 

7i.a 
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Four  weeks  after  the  demise  of  Robert  Cane^  his  friend  Mr. 
Kenealy  wrote : — 

"  On  yesterday  evening  a  visitor  to  Maudlin  street  churchyard 
might  have  observed  a  newly^made  grave.  It  was  considerably 
Irmger  than  the  tombs  around  ;  and.  were  it  not  for  the  fresh  traces 
of  trie  gravedigger's  hand,  it  might  be  regarded  as  the  last  resting 
place  of  some  great  chieftain  of  the  shadowy  past.  Two  beech  trees 
drooped  over  it,  and  sighed  in  the  evening  winds— softly  as  the 
Spirit  of  Death.  Beautiful  trees ;  they  will  sigh  in  summer,  and 
weep  in  winter,  over  the  brave  heart  that  moulders  in  that  sad  and 
silent  supulchre.  '  I  love  the  drop  of  the  wetted  trees,*  said  Thomas 
Davis,  in  anticipation  of  his  death  ;  and  he  who  of  all  Irishmen  most 
resembled  Thomas  Davis  in  his  heart  and  soul — in  his  nobility  of 
nature,  and  liberality  of  sentiment — in  the  gentleness  of  his  dispo- 
sition, and  the  frankness  of  his  manners — in  his  statesman-like  wis- 
dom, his  genius,  and  deathless  devotion  to  Ireland  ;  he  who  most  re- 
sembled  him  sleeps  under  the  drip  of  the  wetted  trees,  in  the  ideal 
grave  of  the  poet. 

"  It  was  so  silent  you  would  think  the  dead  was  already  forgotten. 
The  churchyard  looked  lone  and  deserted:  and  no  voice  of  mourning 
broke  the  stillness  of  the  scene,  or  paid  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
Ireland's  lost  patriot.  The  beechen  trees  still  swayed  and  sighed  in 
the  evening  winds  ;  and  it  would  seem  as  if  nature  alone  were  the 
only  mourner  above  the  grave  of  Robert  Cane.  But,  as  you  approach 
a  little  nearer,  you  discover  traces  of  a  recent  visitor.  Up  through 
the  red  clay  of  that  newly  made  grave  shines  a  bunch  of  beautiftil 
flowers,  crowning  the  cold  pillow  of  the  dead.  The  air  around  was 
sweet  with  fragrance,  as  if  the  virtues  of  the  deceased  were  giving 
forth  their  balm  upon  the  breath  of  Heaven.  And  there  were  foot- 
prints upon  the  soft  clay — the  footprints  of  the  recent  visitor  who 
had  laid  this  pure  and  simple  offering  upon  the  grave  of  Robert 
Cane.  Who  could  it  be  ?  Who  was  Uiis  angpel  of  the  sepulchre  ? 
Alas  !  it  was  a  faithful  heart ;  a  disconsolate  mourner ;  a  fair, 
young,  gentle  girl — the  angel  daughter  of  the  Dead !  It  was  poor 
Annie ! 

"  Hard  by>  was  the  grave  of  Ireland's  greatest  novelist ;  and 
there,  side  by  side,  in  that  silent  churchyard,  lie  the  two  great  Kil- 
kenny men  of  our  generation — John  Banim  and  Robert  Cane.** 
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APPENDIX. 

ME.  SMITH  o'bRIEN's  LETTER  TO    MR.    A.  M.  SULLIVAK. 

Sept.  4,  1858. 

Mt  Dkae  Sia — I  have  learnt  with  much  concern  that  the  family 
of  Dr.  Cane  have,  by  his  premature  death,  been  left  in  circumstances 
of  great  dtflicnlty.  The  extract  which  I  inclose  from  a  private 
'  letter  written  by  a  gentleman  who  lives  at  Kilkenny,  will  prove  to 
you  that  they  must  suffer  extreme  privation,  unless  something  be 
done  to  secure  for  them  a  provision.  It  appears  that  several  of  his 
personal  friends,  with  whom  he  was  connected  by  professional  and 
social  relations  rather  than  by  political  sympathies,  have  set  on  foot 
a  subscription,  and  have  shown  their  anxiety  fur  its  success  by 
liberal  donations. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  circumstances  of  Dr.  Cane's 
family  would  have  been  very  different  if  ho  had  applied  for  their 
benefit  the  money  which  he  expended  in  endeavourmg  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  his  country.  It  is,  therefore,  peculiarly  incumbent  on 
those  who  shared  his  sentiments  in  regard  of  political  questions,  to 
co-operate  in  an  effort  to  shield  his  family  from  misfortune. 

As  no  one  could  appreciate  more  fully  than  you  the  high  qualities 
of  our  departed  friend,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  enlarge  upon  his 
exalted  patriotism,  his  generosity  of  heart,  his  intellectual  power, 
his  social  virtues.  We  have  only  to  consider  what  is  the  best  mode 
of  evoking  and  giving  effect  to  the  desire  which  will  be  felt  by  his 
political  friends  to  offer  a  tribute  to  his  memory  in  the  form  which 
will  be  most  useful  to  his  children.  I  feel  a.ssured  that  this  desire 
will  not  be  confined  to  Ireland,  but  that  in  America  and  Australia 
many  will  gladly  participate  in  this  good  work,  provided  a  satisfactory 
mode  of  co-operation  be  organised.  I  am  reluctant  to  offer  any 
suggestions  on  the  subject ;  but  as  every  proposal  must  have  a  com- 
mencement, I  will  venture  to  ask  you  to  recommend,  through  the 
columns  of  The  Nation,  that  a  central  committee  should  be  formed 
in  Dublin  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  subscriptions,  and  that  local 
committees  should  be  formed,  not  only  in  the  provincial  towns  of 
Ireland,  but  also  in  the  principal  cities  of  England,  of  the  United 
States,  of  Canada,  and  of  the  Australian  provinces. 

Immediately  on  the  appearance  of  Mr.  O'Brien's  touching 
letter,  stepa  were  taken  to  carry  out  the  object  for  which  it 
was  written.  It  was  found  that  it  was  not  easy  to  discover 
bow  to  achieve  this,  without  trenching  upon  feelings  wliich 
Dr.  Cane  was  known  to  have  held  so  determinedly  as  to  render 
it  almost  sacrilege  towards  his  memory  to  violate  them. 
Although  he  was  ever  found  amongst  the  generous  who  res- 
ponded to  calls  for  aid  for  the  families  of  public  men  ;  although 
his  was  amongst  the  first  of  the  subscriptions  raised  in  Kilkenny 
for  John  O'Connell's  children — he  was  known  to  entertain 
views  the  most  opposite  to  public  appeals  for  subscriptions  on 
the  ground  of  political  feeling.  The  embarrassment  of  those 
who  felt  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  guard  with  scrupulous 
reverence  and  affectionate  fidelity  the  wishes  and  the  principli-i> 
of  the  dead,  yet  were  necessitated  to  face  the  resourcclcjs 
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position  of  tlie  living — has  Iiappilj  been  set  at  rest  by  an  act 
which  while  it  will  respect  the  one  will  relieve  the  other,  and 
supply  in  itself  a  prouder  testimony  to  the  worth,  the  purity, 
and  the  unsectional  patriotism  of  Dr.  Cane,  than  an  overflowing 
treasury  raised  by  subscription  on  party  or  political  appeal"*. 
The  admirers  of  his  genius  as  a  scholar,  his  goodness  as  a 
citizen,  his  benevolence  to  his  native  city  as  a  Chief  Magistrate 
and  a  Corporator — though  owning,  most  of  them,  no  alliance 
with  him  in  politics,  yet,  all  of  them,  admiring  his  pure  and 
self-sacrificing  devotion  to  his  country's  cause — have  felt  them- 
selves free  to  inaugurate,  as  a  testimony  to  his  worth  and  their 
sorrow  for  his  loss,  a  movement  in  aid  of  the  young  and  help- 
less members  of  his  family.  This,  without  any  treason  to  hia 
principles,  can  be,  and  will  be,  cordially  joined  in  by  those 
who,  to  all  those  grounds  of  attachment  to  him,  add  the  bonds 
of  political  faith.  ''  We  are  not  going/'  adds  the  Nation,  '*  to 
make  an  appeal  to  our  readers  what  it  is  desirable  that  it  should 
not  be — a  call  for  subscriptions  on  sectional  grounds ;  but  we 
do  call  for  aid — instant,  earnest,  and  liberal — for  a  movement 
so  enlarged  in  its  basis,  and  so  honourable  to  the  memory  of 
Dr.  Cane.  The  subscription  list  opened  at  Kilkenny  already 
amounts  to  nearly  six  hundred  pounds ;  trustees  have  been 
appointed,  and  in  our  next  issue  we  will  be  able  to  report  the 
appointments  for  Dublin,  Belfast,  Cork,  Limerick,  &c.  The 
young  children  of  a  man  who  through  life  was  of  large  means, 
yet  was  of  a  larger  heart — a  man  of  noble  soul,  (rf  lofty  genius, 
of  gallant  patriotism — a  man  who,  had  he  but  been  more 
circumscribed  in  his  generosity,  would  have  left  those  children 
proudly  independent  of  such  help  to-day — call  upon  Irishmen 
for  aid.'' 

THE  CANE  SUBSCRIPTION. 
(From  the  Cork  Examiner,) 

**  Few  men,  who  entertain  any  attachment  to-Ireland  as  the  country 
of  their  birth,  could  have  heard  without  emotion  of  the  death  of  Dr. 
Robert  Oane,  of  Kilkenny.  His  name  has  been  so  long  identified 
with  every  movement  that  would  tend  to  raise  her  dignity  amongst 
the  nations,  whether  it  were  in  the  freedom  of  her  people,  in  the 
preservation  of  her  historic  records,  in  the  loving  study  of  her  anti- 
quities, or  in  the  jealous  guardianship  of  her  treasures  of  archseology, 
that  his  loss  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  serious  blow  to  the  very  nation- 
ality of  Ireland.  The  sorrow  felt  for  the  untimely  end  of  a  man  such 
a»  he,  cut  off  at  the  age  of  tifty-five  years,  at  the  moment  when  his 
hopes  for  his  country  were  most  ardent,  and  his  exertions  most  ener* 
getic,  will  receive  additional  poignancy  from  the  fact,  which  we  now 
learn  for  the  first  time,  that  he  has  left  his  family  in  circumstances  of 
pecuniary  embarrassment.  Generosity  such  as  his,  patriotism  such  as 
that  associated  with  his  name,  caused  him  to  sacrifice  his  own  interests 
to  the  succour  of  his  fellows  and  the  cause  of  his  country  ;  and  the  ab- 
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roptoess  with  which  he  was  hurried  from  the  sphere  of  bis  mortal  la« 
hours,  forbade  him  the  opportunity  of  making  an  adequate  provision  for 
those  most  dear  to  him.  We  are  sure  it  will  he  heard  with  extreme  sor- 
rowthat  the  circumstances  of  his  wife  and  children  are  such  as  to  threaten 
the  necessity  of  parting  with  his  library,  the  accumulation  of  years  of 
literary  labour  and  study  ;  his  piuntings,  the  numismatic  and  archseo- 
lo^cal  coUectionSf  which  be  toiled  to  amass,  in  order  to  illustrate 
Irish  history,  and  that  even  the  honourable  testimony  to  his  worth 
and  talents — the  service  of  plate  presented  to  him  by  his  fellow* 
citizens  of  all  creeds  and  classes,  at  the  conclusion  or  his  year  of 
olBce  of  Mayor  of  his  native  city,  runs  the  risk  of  being  brought  under 
the  hammer  of  the  auctioneer*  An  effort  has  been  made,  however, 
to  arrest  a  spoliation,  which  for  the  honour  of  our  country,  we  hope 
would  be  looked  upon  with  shame.  Some  generous  men  have  come 
forward — many  of  them  widely  separated  in  religion  and  politics  from 
Dr.  Cane,  but  admirers  simply  of  his  high  character  and  the  genuine- 
ness of  his  national  feelings — and  inaugurated  a  subscription  intended 
to  prevent  the  sacrifice.  Men  of  true  hearts  and  honest  love  of 
fatherland  are  not  so  numerous  amongst  us  that  we  can  afford  to  slight 
the  memory  of  one  who  was  emphatically  a  true  and  an  able  patriot. 
Let  us  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Cane,  at  least,  not  have  to  bear  the  reproach 
of  ingratitude,  which  so  often  dims  the  lustre  that  the  country  ought, 
but  for  its  own  neglect,  derive  from  the  memory  of  its  great  men. 
Let  all  who  desire  to  show  that  Irish  patriotism  is  not  a  dead  thing, 
but  a  spirit  which  can  wake  a  sympathetic  chord  in  Irish  bosoms,  co- 
operate with  those  who  haye  commenced  a  national  tribute  to  the 
fame  and  the  virtues  of  Robert  Cane  of  Kilkenny. 

The  subscription,  unfortunately,  was  not  organized  in  time 
to  save  Dr.  Cane's  splendid  library.  Three  weeks  ago  it  was 
dispersed  by  the  auctioneer's  hammer  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  tiie  land. 

RESOLUTIONS  OF  THE  CORPORATION  OF  KILKENNY. 

*'  Resolved  that  it  is  our  duty,  our  painful  duty,  to  take  this  early 
opportunity,  to  express  our  heartfelt  sorrow,  as  one  unanimous  budy, 
for  the  untimely  death  of  Dr.  Robert  Cane. 

*'  We  regret  him  as  one  as  the  dearest  and  best  beloved  of  our 
council,  pure,  straightforward,  and  honorable  in  his  advocacy  of  every 
measure  calculated  Co  reflect  credit  upon  us  as  a  liberal  corporate 
community,  and  possessed  of  a  rare  and  zealous  talent  which  he 
always  used  with  the  greatest  modesty  and  best  effect. 

"  That  we  regret  him  and  will  ever  preserve  his  memory  with 
warm  regard,  because  he  ever  and  always  exhibited  the  most  anxious 
jealousy  to  protect  and  defend  the  honour  of  this  Corporation  both 
civilly  and  politically,  and  because  of  his  own  great  personal  worth 
as  a  Councillor  and  a  citizen. 

*'  That  we  regret  him  because  he  always  aimed  to  sway  our  deliber- 
ations and  differences  with  gentleness  and  wisdom,  aud  because  his 
friendship  was  a  boon  that  any  of  his  fellow-citizens  and  every  mem* 
her  of  this  corporation  must  ever  feel  proud  of  having  once  possessed. 

'<  That  we  regret  him,  because  that  in  and  out  of  this  council, 
though  he  may  nave  had  some  who  differed  from  him  in  politics  or 
religion,  no  man  was  his  actual  foe—- no  man  was  his  private  enemy. 

**  That  we  regret  him  because  rich  and  poor  regret  him,  and  be- 
cause that  both  ardently  join  with  us  in  this  expression  of  condolence. 
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firstly,  on  our  own  parts,  then  on  the  part  of  Ireland,  on  the  part  of 
his  native  city  which  his  bright  genins  adorned,  and  on  the  part  of  his 
afflicted  family  whose  irreparable  loss  nothing  can  supply. " 

Mr.  Potter  rose  to  second  the  adoption  of  the  resolution,  and  paid 
a  handsome  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased.  Passed 
unanimously. 

The  Mayor-— It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  that  I  also  fully  agree 
with  it« 

Even  the  poet's  pen  has  been  at  work  ia  praise  of  poor 
Cane.  Mr,  J  ohn  O'Donnell,  of  Limeriek^has  published  amonody, 
from  which  we  select  a  stanza  or  two  :— 

THE  GRAVE  OF  DE.  CANE. 

Pace  we  along  the  brown  old  road 

To  the  fair  city  of  the  south. 
While  freshly  mist  the  pleasant  airs 

From  morning's  mouth. 
Take  down  thine  olden  elder  stave. 

Bind  asphodels  around  thy  head. 
To-day  we  hold  communion  high 

Even  with  the  dead. 

And  while  we  journey  slowly  on 

Let  our  still  hearts  rich  utterance  give 
That  tho'  thou  keep'st  their  dust,  Oh  !  Earth, 
Still,  still,  they  live. 

Live  1  and  for  aye  the  blast  and  storm 

Which  shake  earth's  battlements  sabltme 
Is  but  the  trumpet  voice  which  tells 

Their  names  to  time. 
Holv  it  is  to  sleep  beneath 

The  cloister's  melancholy  walls. 
Where  teems  the  spiritual  dew 

And  sunshine  falls. 
Emblems  of  resurrection  they. 

One  from  the  wells  of  ether  driven 
To  fountain  up  the  wastes  of  earth. 

Then  soar  to  Heaven. 

Most  musical  the  beechen  trees 

Wail  for  the  dead  in  voiceless  sighs, 
Like  death-bells  mellowed  by  the  breeze 

Of  Paradise. 
Ever  they  move  in  measured  sway 

Swooning  the  dusk  with  their  low  toll. 
Uplifting  an  <*  Excelsior'* 

Even  to  his  soul ! 

From  another  Dirge,  signed  Conaciensis,  we  cull  a  few 
verses : — 

'Tis  the  third  season  of  the  rounded  year. 

Autumn,  so  bland,  so  golden,  and  so  mild, 
Yet  doth  it  seem  dead  Winter  even  now 
To  me«     Alas !  alas  !  this  ecalding  tear. 
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And  worst  of  griefB,  and  bitter,  bitter  woe. 
For  a  brigbt  flower  of  chivBlry  laid  low 
In  chamel  gloora,  had  made  my  poor  heart  wild ; 
Tet  one  dear  joy  remains— 'twas  not  the  frown 
Of  Knglish  foes  had  power  to  strike  our  chieftain  down  1 

Oh  destiny  J  thine  is  indeed  a  might 
O'ershadowing  all.     To-day  our  fflory  lies 

Voiceless  and  cold  in  death's  unlovely  nighty 
Whilst  Echos  bear  our  wailings  to'  the  skies. 
And  hills  and  caves  repeat  our  gloomy  sighs  ; 

Yet  one  dear  joy  remains — 'twas  not  the  frown 

Of  English  foes  had  power  to  strike  him  down  ! 

He  must  not  sleep  unsung 

In  the  cold  grave,  oh  nu  !  oh  no ! 

Justice  would  murmur  long  if  this  were  so. 
Let  him  be  throned  among 

Our  wisest  and  our  bravest. 

As  the  admirers  of  Dr.  Cane  will  ever  regard  any  of  his 
unpublished  letters,  as  so  many  interesting  relics^  we  place  in 
the  appendix  one  which  has  just  reached  us — not  of  impor^ 
tance  certainly,  but  interesting  as  exhibiting  bis  anxiety  for  the 
welfare  of  the  CelticUnion,  at  an  incipient  stage  of  its  progress* 

^'Kilkenny,  April  24M,  1854. 

Ml  Dbab  Ma.  Hbnmesst — I  return  the  design  for  a  member's  card. 
It  Is  chaste  and  beautiful,  and  of  course  the  committee  will  adopt  it. 
I  send  a  plan  with  it,  which  if  the  committee  approve  of»  would  make 
It  a  receipt  as  well  as  card,  and  so  save  trouble. 

I  should  like  the  blocks  to  be  about  the  size  of  the  paper  on  which 
I  have  suggested  the  alteration  of  the  card,  and  get  Mr.  Hanlon  to 
send  me  three  of  theuL  I  will  have  one  speedily  drawn  for  my  book, 
and  send  it  up  for  his  estimate  that  it  may  be  engraved  ;  and  if  the 
price  be  fair  and  reasonable,  I  will  want  some  eight  or  ten  of  them. 

With  reference  to  Mr.  Duffy's  desire  to  have  one  of  the  covers 
smaller  than  the  other,  so  as  to  suit  small  octavoes  or  twelves,  I 
have  no  argument  to  urge  against  such  a  plan — save  that  I  fear 
either  may  be  damaged  in  bringing  it  down  to  a  smaller  size,  and 
perhaps  Mr.  Watson,  who  draws  mmutely  with  great  elegance,  could 
reduce,  without  injuring  his  chaste  design.  I  do  not  think  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick  could  do  so  with  his :  but  Mr  jDuffy,  who  is  on  the  spot, 
will  use  his  judgment  in  the  matter,  and  decide  and  direct  it  before 
he  goes  to  London. 

When  sending  me  down  the  block  for  Fitzpatrick  to  draw  his  sketch 
on,  send  me  Mr.  Duffjr's  hints,  and  also  Mr.  0*Keefe's  for  changes 
of  figures  of  Irish  soldiers  at  top  of  it 

THE  SEPT  OF  CANE,  KANE,  OB  O'CANE. 

(^e  p.  1009  ante,) 

A  document  preserved  in  the  State  paper  office,  dated  Sept* 
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23r(l,  1612,  enumerates  the  names  of  certain  prisoners  nn* 
favourable  to  the  Protestant  regime  of  James  the  First,  who 
were  then  detained  in  the  Tower  of  London.  Sir  Dona.i« 
O'Canb  appears  in  "  good  oompauie,"  viz : — The  lady  Ara* 
bella  Stuart,  Sir  Gormack  O'Neile,  brother  to  Hugh,  Earl  of 
Tyrone,  Sir  Neal  Qarvey,  Nectan  O'Donnell,  "William  Baldwin 
Jesuite,  Lord  Sobhame,  Sir  Waiter  Baleigh,  Earl  of  Nor- 
thumberland, Countess  of  Shrewsbury,  and  Lord  Grey. 
The  Canes  are  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  RotuH  Hundre 
dorum  drawn  up  so  far  back  as  the  Beign  of  Henry  XL 

THE  JACOBITE  AND  WILLIAMITE  WARS. 

(p.  lQ1%,ante) 

We  cull  one  passage  from  the  critique  of  the  Aihenaum, 

Dr.  Cane  is  more  liberal  and  less  insular  in  his  appreciation  of  tbe 
English  politics  of  that  time  than  the  Tonng  Irelanders,  while 
his  sympathies  as  a  Catholic  are  also  more  active.  He  wishes  to 
tell  the  trath  ;  and  he  has  the  generosity  to  appreciate  tbe  heroism 
and  virtue  in  the  cause  to  which  his  traditional  prejudices  are 
opposed.     In  his  stjle  he  is  clear  and  eloquent. 

Dr.  Cane's  literary  labours  seem  to*  have  been  very  cordially 
appreciated  in  England.  The  clever  Editor  of  the  Hull  Ad* 
vertiaer  writing  to  Willian  J.  Fitzpatrick  on  June  2d|  1856^ 
observes — 

Is  there  no  man  in  Ireland  to  edit  a  popular  edition  of  the  works 
of  Sir  Jonah  Harrington^  including  his  history  of  the  Irish  Union  ? 
We  are  yet  without  a  standard  history  of  Ireland  with  the  names  of 
all  the  old  chiefs  and  kings  translated*  and  a  key  to  the  proper  pro« 
auooiatioD  of  them.  A  series  of  the  old  divines  of  Ireland  after  the 
forip  of  the  Parker  Society,  would  be  most  useful.  Try  and  put 
life  into  some  Irish  publisher.  As  to  Irish  subjects  not  bein^  popu- 
lar.^tbat  is  all  mere  moonshine.  Let  the  man  of  genius  and 
of  enterprise  appear,  and  all  the  world  will  attena  to  him. 
JJr.  Cane  of  Kilkenny  is  the  only  person  I  can  refer  to  whom, 
judging  from  his  history  of  tbe  Williamite  Wars  in  Ireland,  I  re- 
gard as  gifted  with  the  requisite  ability  to  produce  a  really  good 
history  of  Ireland.  My  bookseller  here  sent  me  four  numbers,  and 
I  am  highly  charmed  and  delighted  with  them.  I  only  wbh  that  he 
wonld  write  a  comprehensive  history  of  Ireland  in  ten  or  twelve 
monthly  volumes.  We  want  also  a  series  of  good  county  histories 
of  Ireland,  such  as  abound  in  this  country.      Let  me  suggest  a  grand 

subject the  history  of  the  Established   Church  in  Ireland,  with  all 

tbe  suflfering  which  it  inflicted  upon  tbe  plundered  priesthood  and 
people. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Irish  Quarterly  Review, 

Deax  Sir, 

I  believe  the  simple  history  of  my  experience 
will  best  effect  the  object  I  have  in  view  in  writing  you  this 
letter. 

I  gave  you  in  my  former  letters  proof  of  the  necessity 
of  having  some  certain  employment  secured  for  the  girls  who 
should  be  ready  to  leave  reformatories.  I  cannot  cease  to 
impress  this  all-important  point,  as  otherwise  the  hope  of 
perseverance  must  be  faint  indeed. 

It  is  true  all  agree  as  to  this  being  essential ;  but  yet  it 
is  discouraging  to  find  that  many  seem  to  think  the  indus- 
trial part  an  after  thought  that  can  wait  its  time :  this  I 
believe  a  fatal  error,  as  it  will  be  no  longer  time  to  begin 
to  establish  what  can  only  succeed  after  a  long  trial  and 
unwearied  labour.  Above  all,  the  secret  of  the  reformed 
girl  must  be  kept,  and  yet  how  do  so,  if  the  period  of 
commencing  Industrial  Establishments  be  deferred  until  the 
children  now  about  to  be  adopted  for  reform  be  ready  to 
leave  their  blessed  homes  of  shelter. 

We  have  been  so  long  aware  of  this  want,  and  so  sure 
that  it  would  be  recognised,  that  in  spite  of  difficulty  and 
debt,  we  have  kept  on  our  industrial  school ;  and  now  it 
has  taken  a  new  phase. 

While  our  laundry  was  in  operation  I  had  occasion  to  ask  a 
benevolent  Quardian  of  the  South  Dublin  Union  for  an  in- 
troduction to  the  Matron  in  order  to  take  out  some  girls  to 
work.  His  answer  is  still  ringing  in  my  ear :  "I  will  give 
you  one  certainly,  but  I  would  not  advise  you  to  take  any 
of  the  inmates,  as  they  are  all  bad.''  lie  did  not  say  it 
unkindly — but  he  thought  it  only  fair  to  warn  me,  as  be 
knew  I  had  innocent  ffirls  at  work  in  St.  Joseph's,  and 
feared  to  spoil  them,  and  expose  me  to  lose  property  which 
should  be  confided  to  their  charge,  if  I  received  them  into  the 
75 
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Institution.  I  accepted  his  letter,  but  instead  of  going  to 
the  Sonth  Dublin  Union,  I  drove  to  the  North,  as  I  was 
acquainted  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Chaplain,  and  thought 
he  would  only  be  too  glad  to  select  some  goed  girls  forme. 
On  my  arrival,  I  told  him  why  I  came  to  him,  at  the  same 
time  expressed  my  horror  at  what  I  had  then  learned,  for 
the  first  time,  that  all  poor  girls  entering  the  Union  might 
give  up  the  hope  of  bearing  a  respectable  character  after- 
wards. He  said,  *'  I  am  not  surprised  at  what  has  been 
said  to  you,  although  I  think  it  a  harsh  judgment  to  spread 
abroad ;  but  when  you  remember  that  these  girls  are  in 
daily  contact  with  the  most  depraved,  can  you  be  surprised 
that  suspicion  and  distrust  will  attach  itself  to  their  own 
characters  ;  however,  come  with  me  and  I  will  shew  you  a 
number  of  children  whose  innocence  I  can  vouch  for.  As 
children,  they  are  as  yet  safe  from  the  contamination  that 
awaits  them  in  the  women's  ward."  I  accompanied  him  : 
several  girls  from  11  to  16  years  of  age  were  at  once  called 
out ;  all  looked  eager  and  anxious  when  told  I  had  come  to 
select  a  few  workers ;  but  how  sad  it  was  to  be  obliged  to 
refuse  all,  as  none  were  strong  enough  for  tlie  work  then  to 
be  done.  I  went  to  the  women's  ward,  and  there  got  one 
girl  whom  he  said  he  could  recommend.  I  was  afraid  to 
take  more  from  that  unclassified  division. 

Having  given  up  the  laundry  for  the  reasons  stated  in  a 
former  letter,  and  provided  places  for  our  reformatory  girls 
and  other  interns,  we  removed  our  extern  industrial  chil- 
dren to  a  house  convenient  to  the  principal  patronesses,  and 
could  not  resist  making  an  efibrt  to  save  some  of  these  poor 
children  of  the  Union.  We  have  brought  out  seven  of  them, 
and  have  engaged  a  matron  ;  they  are  now  ten  weeks  with 
us,  and  are  beginning  to  earn  something  towards  their  sup- 
port by  making  shirts  for  a  house  of  business.  They  are,  as 
you  will  perceive  by  our  report  in  your  advertising  columns, 
taught  household  work,  and  trained  to  earn  their  bread. 

For  the  means  of  carrying  on  this  work,  we  are  entirely 
dependent  on  the  charity  of  the  public,  and  as  the  institu- 
tion is  not  suflSciently  known,  we  are  now  in  debt  nearly 
sixty  pounds  to  the  treasurer.  Surely  some  benefactors 
will  come  to  our  aid. 

Now  I  believe  that  we  belong  to  the  Reformatory  associates, 
and  to  claim  partnership  with  them,  is  to  declare  a  right  to 
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companionship  with  all  that  is  ffood  and  noble.  It  behoyea 
us  therefore  to  make  onr  title  clear,  for  we  deejay  value  the 
glorious  connection.  There  are  no  drones  in  xleformatory 
Societies :  all  are  helpers ;  no  mere  good  wishes  and  good 
will  is  accepted ;  acts  are  the  only  title  deeds  recognised ; 
no  honorary  sleening  partners  are  admitted ;  the  spirit  of 
devotednesB  in  which  the  work  was  founded  has  stamped 
itself  on  all  who  cooperate,  and  each  in  his  own  measure  has 

K'ven  thought  or  pen  or  act  to  the  work,  and  this  is  why  it 
IS  suddemy  startled  the  world  by  the  catholicity  of  the 
sympathy  it  has  called  forth. 

And  yet  there  are  a  few  amongst  the  "  esprits  forts''  who 
ridicule  the  work  and  its  missionaries :  fiat  jokes,  and  sallies 
of  attempted  wit,  are  said  to  have  been  repeated  as  coming 
from  those  whose  hearts  are  kind  and  whose  talents  are 
acknowledged.  How  can  reflecting  and  enlightened  gentle- 
men forget  the  weight  attached  to  their  opinion.  Nay,  in* 
credible  as  it  may  seem,  the  really  good  and  kind  have  so 
far  forgotten  their  nature  as  to  sneer  at  those  who  have 
reached  a  hand  to  the  penitent !  How  unaccountable  is  the 
world  in  its  inconsistency  I 

Let  us  make  one  bargain  with  those  who  are  so  ready  to 
condemn  and  sneer  at  the  efibrts  to  reclaim  the  criminals ; 
let  no  one  dissent,  unless  he  or  she  has  given  proof  of  being 
^igaged  in  helping  and  saving  the  innocent.  It  will  be 
generally  found  that  those  who  thus  find  fault,  are  not  fore- 
most in  any  charitable  undertaking ;  for  how  could  charity 
act  in  contradiction  to  itself  by  speaking  so  directly  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  the  teachings  of  the  Author  of  aU  charity. 

But  I  am  wandering  from  my  object,  which  is  to  show 
how  essential  it  is  to  support  the  Industrial  schools.  Some 
time  since,  we  got  a  large  order  for  work,  too  large  for  our 
own  institution,  as  want  of  means  has  forced  us  to  part  with 
a  number  of  our  good  workers.  Refuse  the  order,  I  could 
not,  as  I  well  knew  how  many  would  be  served  by  it.  So 
I  got  help  in  various  quarters,  and  engaged  many  other 
Industrial  Establishments  in  the  south  of  Ireland  to  take 

rirt  of  my  order ;  holding  myself  responsible  for  the  whole, 
did  not  wish  to  leave  the  prisoners  out  in  the  good  work, 
but  went  to  Newgate,  and  engaged  some  very  good  workers . 
The  matron  very  kindly  did  all  she  could  to  promote  m^ 
wishes.    She  had  but  five  inmates  who  were  capable,  as  it 
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was  very  nice  plain  work  that  I  wanted  to  get  done.  The 
time  approached  for  the  completion  of  the  whole  order,  and 
when  1  went  to  hasten  the  Newgate  branch,  the  matron  said 
all  would  have  been  ready  sooner,  had  not  the  best  worker 
sulked,  and  consequently  caused  a  delay,  but  she  eventually 
finished  her  task.  After  having  paid  for  the  work,  I  found 
that  the  prisoners  would  not  get  any  remuneration  ;  I  then 
asked  to  oe  permitted  to  see  me  girl  who  had  finished  my 
work  so  nicely,  and  perceiving  she  had  little  pictures  in  her 
ceU,  I  asked  and  obtained  permission  to  present  her  with  a 
few,  and  also  with  a  prayer  book.  Soon  after,  I  gave  a 
second  more  hurried  order,  and  to  my  agreeable  surprise,  it 
was  at  ouce  finished  by  the  girl,  who  ia  most  difficult  to 
manage,  she  having  been  several  times  condemned  to  the 
worst  punishment,  viz.,  solitary  confinement. 

I  asked  to  see  her  again  to  thank  her,  and  when  I  ex- 
pressed surprise  at  her  finishing  her  work  so  quickly,  she 
said  she  wished  to  please  me  in  doing  so,  and  had  worked 
until  two  o*clock  in  the  morning  to  have  it  done  sooner. 
It  was  some  very  fine  knitting,  and  v^hen  I  asked  her  how 
she  had  light,  she  shewed  me  that  a  gas  lamp  was  near  her 
barred  door,  and  that  by  thrusting  her  arms  through  the 
bars  she  was  able  to  have  light  on  the  knitting,  and  so 
worked  away  !  This  poor  girl  was  one  of  the  very  worst 
tempers  in  Newgate ;  a  few  weeks  after  when  I  enquired 
for.  her,  I  was  told  she  had  become  utterly  unmanageable, 
and  was  several  times  since  in  the  dark  cell.  Surdy  had 
reformatories  been  in  her  day  she  would  never  have  con- 
tinued so  long  unreclaimed  I 

I  also  visited  two  others  who  had  worked  for  me,  and 
whom  I  had  rewarded  in  like  manner.  They  told  me  their 
history.  They  had  come  from  the  South  Union,  and  were 
confined  for  attempting  to  bum  it.  One  said  she  had  been 
years  in  the  Union,  and  had  first  been  confined  to  prison 
for  a  month  for  having  cut  down  aline  in  the  union  to  make 
a  skipping  rope  I  The  other  was  also  sent  to  prison  for  a  like 
period.  She  had  broken  thelegof  a6tool,andsaid  thatsfae  was 
with  others  for  in8ubordination,and  since  then  had  gradually 
become  hardened.  Were  not  these  two  cases  for  Reforma- 
tories, had  they  been  in  operation  ? 

Thank  God,  though  many  have  been  lost,  no  time  will 
now  be  permitted  to  elapse  before  the  saving  remedy  is  ap- 


plied  to  our  poor  young  defaulters.  I  visited  some  others 
in  the  prison  the  same  day,  and  promised  them  if  they  be- 
came really  good  and  penitent,  I  would  be  ready  to  give 
them  work  when  the  time  came  for  their  leaving  the  prison. 

Now. then,  I  do  ask  all  and  each  of  the  Patrons  and 
Benefactresses  of  Beformatories  to  help  St.  Joseph's  In- 
dustrial Institute.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  prisoner,  and  the 
salvation  of  the  Union  orphan.  Those  we  now  have  were 
nearly  all  from  nine  to  fourteen  years  in  the  Union.  There 
they  should  have  died  or  come  out  to  cause  death  or  infamy 
to  many  perhaps  ;  for  we  know  that  the  sad  fate  offered 
them  cannot  be  confined  to  themselves  : — they  are  sent  out 
to  scourge  those  that  will  not  help.  Surely  I  have  made 
my  case  clear  ? 

I  will  not  distrust  your  kindness  by  apologizing  for  the 
length  of  this  letter.  It  was  impossible  to  abridge  the 
facts.  The  fate  of  Industrial  training  in  Dublin  is  now  in 
the  hands  of  your  readers,  who  will,  I  hope,  help  us.  A 
few  years  of  support  will  enable  such  establishments  to 
become  valuable  even  in  the  eyes  of  traders,  and  keep  us 
at  least  in  existence  until  Bagged  and  Industrial  Schools 
are  aided  by  government  grants  as  they  are  in  Scotland, 
and  as  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  soon  be  here.  You  will 
then  hear  no  more  from  E.  W. 

Richmond,  December^  1857. 
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1 .  Commenis  on  Corpnleney^  Lineaments  of  Leanness^  Mema 
on  Btetetica.  By  William  Wadd,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  Surgeon 
Extraordinary  to  the  King.   London  :  Ebers  and  Co.,  1829. 

2.  The  Original.  By  Thomas  Walker,  M.A.,  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  Barrister  at  Law ;  and  one  of  the  Police 
Magistrates  of  the  Metropolis.  Third  Edition.  London  : 
Renshaw,  1886. 

3.  The  CooJce  Oracle,  Containing  Beceipts  for  Plain  Cookery, 
on  the  Most  Economical  Plan,  for  Private  Families :  Con- 
taining  aleo  a  Complete  Syetem  of  Cookery  for  Catholic 
Familiee.  Being  the  Reeult  of  Acttutl  Experiments  Insti- 
tuted in  the  Kitchen  of  William  Kitciiner,  M.D.  A  New 
Edition.     Edinburgh  :  Cadell,  1843. 

Many  years  ago,  years  when  short-waisted  coats,  and  flower- 
pot hats  were  in  vogue,  we  read  a  book,  then  popular,  upon 
the  good  things  and  the  bad  things  of  the  table.  We  bought 
the  book,  and  it  lies  before  us  now,  with  many  a  mark  of 
hurried  thumbing,  and  of  rough  and  ready  reference,  about 
its  old  familiar  covers  and  pages. 

This  volume  consists  of  a  short  Latin  poem,  which  is  little 
more  than  a  very  elegant  versification  of  a  common  French 
bill  of  fare^  and  a  copious  body  of  notes,  in  which  the  anti- 
quities of  most  of  the  dishes  commended  in  the  text  are  fully 
and  satisfactorily  explained.  The  quantity  of  information  con- 
veyed in  this  last  part  of  the  work  is  really  quite  astonishing ; 
and  we  are  sure  Gourmand,  Gourmet,  and  Glutton,  must  be 
equally  grateful  to  the  author.  The  first  note,  or  rather  dis- 
sertation, is  occupied  with  some  sketches  of  the  Roman  luxury 
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of  the  kitchen  ;  after  which  the  writer  passes  into  the  follow- 
ing judicious  remarks  : — 

"  However  extravagant  and  foolish  the  whims  of  those  rich  per- 
sonages of  ancient  Rome  may  appear  to  a  sober  and  sensible  mind, 
we  must,  in  justice  to  their  taste,  cursorily  observct  that  their  exists 
a  material  difference  between  a  gormand  and  a  glutton.  The  iirst 
seeks  for  peculiar  delicacy  and  distinct  flavour  in  the  various  dishes 
presented  to  the  judgment  and  enioyroent  of  bis  discerning  palate  ; 
while  the  other  lays  aside  nearly  all  that  relates  to  the  rational  p1ea> 
sure  of  creating  or  stimulating  an  appetite  by  the  excellent  quality 
of  the  cates^  and  looks  merely  to  quantity.  This  has  his  stomach  in 
view,  and  tries  how  heavily  it  may  be  laden  without  endangering  his 
health.  The  gormand  never  loses  sight  of  the  exquisite  organs  of 
taste  so  admirably  disposed  by  Providence  in  the  crimson  chamber 
where  sits  the  discriminating  judge,  the  human  tongue.  The  glutton 
is  anathamatized  in  the  scripture  with  those  brutes  quorum  deus  venter 
est.  The  other  appears  guilty  of  no  other  sin  than  of  too  ffreat  and 
too  minute  an  attention  to  refinement  in  commensal  sensuality. 

**  We  find  besides  a  curious  shade  between  the  French  appellations 
gourmand  and  gourmet.  In  the  idiom  of  that  nation,  so  nunons  for 
indulging  in  the  worship  of  Oomus,  the  word  gourmand  means,  as  we 
stated  above,  a  man  who,  by  having  accidentaJlv  been  able  to  study 
the  different  tastes  of  eatables,does  accordingly  select  the  best  food,and 
the  most  pleasing  to  his  palate.  His  character  is  that  of  a  practitioner, 
and  answers  to  the  appellation  of  an  epicure  in  the  full  sense  of  the 
word,  as  we  use  it  in  English.  The  gourmet  on. the  other  hand  con- 
siders the  theoretical  part  of  Gastronomy  ;  he  speculates  more  than 
ho  practices  ;  and  eminently  prides  himself  in  discerning  the  nicest 
degrees  and  most  evanescent  shades  of  goodness  and  perfection  in 
the  different  subjects  proposed  to  him.  In  fact,  the  word  gourmet 
has  long  been  used  to  designate  a  man  who,  by  sipping  a  few 
drops  out  of  the  silver  cup  of  the  vintner,  can  instantnr  tell  from 
what  country  the  wine  comes,  and  its  age.  This  denomination  has 
lately  acquired  a  greater  latitude  of  signification,  and  not  improperly, 
since  it  expresses  what  the  two  other  words  could  not  mean. 

"  From  the  foregoing  observations  we  must  conclude  that  the 
glutton  practices  without  any  regard  to  theory  ;  and  we  call  him 
Oaatropnile.  The  gourmand  unites  theory  with  practice,  and  may  be 
denominated  Gastronomer,  The  gourmet  is  merely  theoretical,cares 
little  about  practising,  and  deserves  the  higher  appellation  of  Oas^ 
trologer.** 

He  then  descends  to  the  cook,  whose  history  through  Epypt, 
Greece,  and  Rome,  down  to  the  Palais  Boyal,  and  other 
celebrated  eating  places  of  modern  day,  is  very  accurately 
described.  After  listening  to  the  high  and  judicious  praises 
iu>  bestows  on  the  expert  practitioner  of  the  cooking  art,  it  is 
melancholy  to  findj  that  according  to  the  authority  of  a  certain 
Lii at  French  author,  ''Cooks,  half-stewed,  and   half-roasted 
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when  Q liable  to  work  any  longer,  generally  retire  to  some  un- 
known comer  and  die  in  forlornness  and  want.*'  But  it  is 
added  most  emphatically,  that  *'  Corneille,  le  grand  CorneUle, 
had  no  better  fate,  since  be  also  died  in  obscurity  and  distress, 
a  similarity  which  ought  to  contribute  to  their  consolation/' 
Among  other  curious  particulars  relative  to  the  history  of  the 
cook,  we  find,  that  in  the  time  of  the  first  Boman  emperors, 
his  salary  was  very  commonly  about  £1,000  per  annum — that 
Mark  Anthony  once  presented  a  cook  with  the  unexpected 
gift  of  a  whole  corporate  town,  or  municipium,  solely  because 
be  had  dressed  a  padding  to  the  satisfaction  of  Cleopatra — 
and  lastly,  that  the  French,  in  all  things  ungrateful,  have 
derived  from  this  profession  their  names  for  a  rascallion, 
Coquin, 

As  for  the  dishes  tliemselves,  the  soups  are  of  course  first  of 
the  first.     Sorbilia,  the  Latin  name,  means  nothing  more  than 
tiai  which   may  be  swallowed  ;  but   that  which  may  be  mosl 
easily  swallowed,   came  not   unnaturally   to  be  always  under- 
stood by  it.     The  author's   definition   is  complete  secundum 
regulas.     *'  A  secretion  or  dissolution  of  the  various  juices 
contained  in  the  muscles  and  fat  of  animals,  as  bullocks,  calves, 
sheep,  chickens,  &c.  in  a  menstruum  of  boiling  water/'  ''The 
soup/'  says  a  gastronomic  author,  *'  may  be  called  the  portal 
of  the  edifice  of  a  French  dinner,  whether  plain  or  sumptuous/' 
It  is  indeed  the  sineqila  nan  with  that  ingenious  people.   Upon 
it  the  whole  fabric  of  the  repast  reposes,  as  earth  does  on  the 
bosom  of  ocean.     It  is  the  great  substratum  destined  to  sup- 
port,  with   the  association  of  the  natural  gastric  acids,  the 
whole  mysterious  work  of  digestion.    ^*  Cest  la  soupCy'*  says 
one  of  the   best  of  proverbs,   ''qui  fait  le  soldaL    It  is  the 
soup  that  makes  the  soldier/'     Excellent  as  our  troops  are  in 
the  field,  there  cannot  be  a  more  unquestionable   fact,   than 
their   immense   inferiority    to  the   French  in   the  business  of 
cooking.     The  English  soldier  lays  his  piece  of  ration  beef  at 
once  on  the  coals,  by  which  means  the  one  and  the  better  half 
is  lust,  and  the  other  burnt  to  a  cinder.     Whereas  six  French 
troopers  fling  their  messes   into  the   same  pot,  and   extract  a 
delicious  soup  ten  times  more  nutritious   than  the  simple  roti 
could  ever  be.     It   would  seem,  by  the  way,  as  if    anciently 
leeis  had  been  the  principal  ingredient  in  soups,  for  porridge 
is  evidently  derived  from  porrum.     The  love  of  the  Bomaus 
for  that  vegetable  is  well  known — hence  Nero's  nickname  of 
the  leei-eaier,  or  Porrqphagus, 
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Under  this  head  of  leek  soups,  oar  author  says, 

"  Rabelais,  the  hamorous  vicar  of  Meadon,  distinguishes,  in  his 
jocose  way,  two  eorts  of  soups.  Soupe  de  Primes  Prime-soap  ;  and 
scujae  de  aorierst  soup  good  for  hounds,  the  meaning  of  which  stands 
as  follows  :  The  first  designates  that  premature  delibation  of  broth, 
which  the  young  monks  in  the  convent  used  to  steal  when  they  could 
from  the  hour  of  *'  Prime,*'  a  service  performed  at  about  seven  or 
eight  in  the  morning,  when  the  porridge^pot,  with  all  its  ingredients 
had  been  boiling  for  the  space  of  one  or  two  hours,  (the  dinner  was 
served  at  eleven)  and  when  the  broth,  full  of  eyes  swimming  gently 
on  the  golden  surface*  had  already  obtained  an  interesting  appear- 
ance and  taste.  It  was  a  sort  of  beef  tea,  the  lusciousness  of  which 
was  enhanced  by  the  pleasing  idea  of  its  being  stolen — nitinair  in 
vitUum  $emper.  On  the  contrary,  Saupe  de  levriert,  greyhound's 
soup,  means  that  portion  of  the  porridge  which  was  served  to  the 
novices  after  an  ample  presumption  in  favour  of  the  Magnates  of  the 
monastery.  This  was  good  for  nothine,  and  monks  of  inferior  ranks 
were  reaay  to  throw  it  to  the  dogs.  The  French  call  rata  **  sonpe 
de  chien."  The  egg-broth  of  the  miser,  who  fed  his  valet  with  toe 
water  in  which  eggs  had  been  boiled,  comes  under  the  denomination 
of  the  said  *'  soupe  de  chien,**  harrier's  broth." 

From  leeks  he  proceeds  to  cabbages — of  which  he  says — 

**  Oabba^es  of  all  species,  playing  a  principal  part  in  the  porridge 
and  other  dishes,  and  nolding  eminent  situations  amonff  the  Dramatis 
Persona,  from  the  first  act  to  the  catastrophe,  in  the  interesting  en- 
tertunment  of  a  good  dinner,  deserve  to  oe  particularly  mentioned. 

**  The  Romans  are  said  to  have  brought  into  Oallia  the  use  of  the 
ffreen  and  red  ones  which  they  had  received  from  Egypt.  But,  upon 
looking  more  intimately  into  the  case,  it  appears  that  the  white  hras» 
rica  migrated  from  the  northern  region  to  Italy.  Indeed  the  horti- 
cular  art  of  obtiuning  that  round  and  close  form,  which  distinguishes 
some  specie^  of  this  useful  plant,  does  not  seem  to  date  farther  than 
the  age  of  Charlemagne.  The  bigness  and  rotundity  of  that  head 
flrave  origin  to  the  name.     Cdbus  from  Caput  and  Cabbage  evidently 

from  Cabus,  with  the  Italian  augmentative,  accio  or  aggio cabbaggio, 

•  '*  Chrysippus,  a  famous  physician  of  Cnidos,  wrote  upon  the  mul- 
tifarious qualities  of  this  Oius,  not  a  single  chapter,  but  a  larg^  vo- 
lume. Guenus  and  Matthiolus  have  been  very  loud  in  its  praise. 
Pliny,  in  reckoning  the  various  kinds  of  cabbage,  gives  a  long  ac- 
count of  its  virtues,  but  says  little  upon  its  use  in  cookery,  as  a  noted 
plant  among  the  esculent  ones.  Oato  is  very  lavish  in  his  encomiums 
upon  this  cruciferous  vegetable  ;  and,  with  Pythagoras,  holds  it  as  a 
general  remedy  for  all  mseases. 

'<  The  red  cabbage  stewed  in  veal  broth  is  accounted,  upon  the 
continent,  a  specific  cure  against  pulmonary  complaints,  and  what  is 
called  here  consumption.  Pistachios  and  calfs  lights  are  added  to 
it.  For  this  purpose  red  cabbage  is  especially  cultivated  in  French 
kitohen-ffardens.  This  reminds  us  of  an  anecdote  which  passed  cur- 
rent at  tne  time  we  heard  it  : — A  young  clergyman,  rector  of  a 
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couDtrv  parisb,  was  called  upon  to  preach  a  sermon  upon  a  grand 
solemnitTf  at  which  the  bishop  of  the  diocese*  who  was  a  cardinal, 
appeared  in  the  Roman  purple,  surrounded  by  his  clergy  in  their 
white  surplices.  The  preacher  performed  his  task  to  the  approbation 
of  every  one.  After  the  ceremony,  his  eminence,  meeting  him, 
seemed  to  wonder  at  his  not  having  been  abashed  when  in  the  pre. 
sence  of  a  cardinal  in  the  full  blaze  of  his  red  paraphernelia.  The 
simple  and  honest  clergyman  replied  :  '*  Year  eminence  wiU  cease  to 
wonder,  when  yon  know  that  I  learnt  my  discourse  by  heart  in  my 
earden,  and  used  to  practice  declamation  before  a  plot  of  white  cab- 
bages, in  the  centre  of  which  stood  a  red  one. ".—A  preferment  was 
the  reward  of  this  answer. 

'*  Were  we  to  attend  scrupulously  to  the  Greek  adage  often  quoted 
and  never  rightly  understood,  £Ji  x^dfiQri  ^afiaroi  ••  Twice  ciibbage 
brings  death,"  we  might  be  afraid  of  using  it  freely  in  soups  and 
other  dishes ;  but  after  hunting  most  strenuously  the  sense  of  this 
saying  through  the  intricate  meanders  of  the  Delphim  and  variorum 
notes,  and  other  commentators,  concerning  the  following  line  of 
Juvenal,  Sat.    vii.     154. 

*'  Occidit  miseros  crambe  repetiia  magistros,** 
we  most  confess  that  we  see  no  harm  in  it,  and  would  boldly  advise 
the  whole  fraternity  of  snips  to  go  on,  undauntedlv  as  they  do  in 
their  dailj^  and  furious  onset  upon  this,  their  most  iavonrite,  mess. 

**  The  signification  of  the  aoage  remains  still  unenucleated.  Our 
opinion  is  that,  in  the  numerous  Greek  schools  erected  at  Rome 
^he  first  declension  of  substantives  was  xgafififi^  ^^  V  i  crambe,crambes 
rambi,  as  we  have  here  mti«a,  mtutf,  ottisis,  a  song,  of  a  song,  to  a 
ong,  as  a  specimen.  The  daily  repetition  of  thb  noon  by  the  hesi* 
tating,  stammering,  simpering  schoolboys,  must  have  been  exceed- 
inglv  tiresome,  and  enough  to  kill  the  disgusted  masters— tfx/Mrto 
credo  Roberto,  Gifford,  m  his  translation  of  Juvenal,  eludes,  or 
rather  misunderstands  the  sense  ;  for  he  says : 

*  Like  hashed  cabbage  served  for  each  repast. 
The  repetition  kills  the  wretch  at  last ;' 
however,  Juvenal,  who  points  at  the  Greek  proverb,  does  not  ex- 
plain it." 

Innumerable  varieties  of  the  soup  species  are  subsequently 
introduced,  amongst  which  the  turtle  is  not  forgotten. 

CaUipash  hinc  gustum  languentem  provocat ;  indS 
Novum  ministrat  appetitnm  CaUtpee. 

Potages  i  h  fieine,  d  TEcossaise,  it  la  Xavier,  i  Tcsil  de 
perdrix,  &c.  &c.  &c.  all  follow  in  due  order,  but  on  these  we 
must  not  enter.  Of  all  thesej  beef  is^  or  ought  to  be,  the 
ground-work — and  so  no  wonder  that  our  author  should  favour 
us  with  a  dozen  pages  all  about  beef.  He  hints  that  the  ox  was 
worshipped  in  the  proud  temples  of  Memphis^under  the  name  of 
Apisy  solely  or  chiefly  on  account  of  the  excellence  of  the 
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dishes  which  are  formed  at  his  expense— and  exhibits  a  great 
deal  more  learning  of  the  same  sort.  He  also  appears  to  have 
some  feelings  of  regret,  in  observing  how  many  animals,  not 
unworthy  of  sharing  in  those  bovine  honours,  are  altogether 
excluded,  in  consequence  of  the  foolish  prejudices  of  John  Bull. 
Young  ASSES,*  he  informs  us,  were  served  upon  the  table  of 
Maecenas  himself,  when  he  entertained  Augustus  and  Horace. 
The  fioman  epicures,  however,  certainly  delighted,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  Pliny,  (book  29,  chap.  24.)  in  the  flavour 
of  young  and  well-fattened  puppies — which  dainty,  by  the 
way,  still  continues  to  be  in  vogue  among  the  Chinese  and  the 
Esquimaux.  Plump  and  well  roasted  bats  are,  at  this  day, 
laid  on  a  bed  of  olives,  and  served  up,  to  the  joy  of  the  Gour- 
mands of  the  Levant ;  and  Scaliger  remarks,  that  their  fla- 
vour is  sweeter  than  that  of  the  finest  chickens.  Frenchmen, 
we  all  know,  say  the  same  thing  of  frogs.  Hedgehogs  were 
fricasseed  in  Greece.  Hamster  rats  are  fricasseed  in  £randenba^; 
and  Laplanders  feed  on  fried  sqairreJs.  We  ourselves  once  betted 
five  shillings,  that  a  certain  dear  friend  of  oursf  would  not  eat  a 
mouse-pie — and  lost.    In  short,  chacun  a  eon  gouL 

It  is  a  sad  mistake  in  the  arrangement  of  British  dinners, 
that  certain  of  the  most  precious  dishes  are  invariably  intro- 
duced at  a  period  when  no  gastrologer,  who  does  not  unite 
something  of  the  practical  powers  of  the  Gourmand  with  his 
own  theoretical  skill,  can  do  them  anything  like  justice. 
Among  these,  game  of  all  sorts  may  be  mentioned — and  with 
reverence  be  it  spoken— a  roasted  goose,  although  his  claim 
may  be  dubious  to  be  classed  among  game.  They  manage 
these  things  better  in  France.  There  the  goose  after  his  kind, 
and  the  partridge  after  his  kind,  are  sure  to  make  their  ap- 
pearance at  a  more  early  stage  of  the  procession — but  there 
the  roasted  goose,  amidst  his  flood  of  apple  sauce,  never  ap- 
pears. The  thighs  and  liver  of  the  goose,  however,  are 
learnedly  made  into  pies,  and  properly  truffled,  ^'  pat^s  a  foies 


*  Quere— Whether,  had  they  lived  in  these  days,  they  would  not 
have  been  satisfied  with  cutting  up  young  Whios  or  Tories  ? 

f  He  got  through  the  the  task  with  great  ease,  and  offered,  when 
the  pie  was  done,  to  eat  a  mouse  roasted  in  the  fur  with  butter,  and 
oat  cake-crumbs,  for  the  same  sum — but  we  declined  indulging  in 
any  more  such  experiments. 
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gras/'  are  reckoned  a  most  delicate  article,  well  worthy  of 
entering  almost  at  the  thresliold  of  the  feasts  Shocking  sto-* 
ries  are  told  of  the  means  resorted  to  by  the  French  gourmets, 
for  the  production  of  that  enormous  size  of  liver  in  which  the 
chief  charm  of  this  dish  is  supposed  to  consist.  But  indeed, 
we  need  not  go  so  far  from  home-— for  we  were  very  well  ac- 
quainted, not  long  ago,  with  a  humane  gentleman  in  the  west 
of  Scotland,  whose  kitchen  constantly  exhibited  a  shelf  of 
geese,  nailed  to  the  wood  by  the  webs  of  their  feet— quite 
close  to  the  fire.  In  that  situation,  there  is  no  doubt  they  had 
almost  as  fair  a  chance  for  the  liver  complaint  as  the  master  of 
the  house  hinjself.  Spallanzani,  as  we  all  know,  made  a  series 
of  experiments  to  discover  liow  many  pins  and  bullets,  &c.,  a 
Ae»  could  swallow.  We  think  he  and  our  west-counf  ry  friend 
ought  to  have  been  both  of  them  subjected  to  some  little 
touches  of  the  lkx  talionis.  Had  Dante  known  of  them, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  he  would  have  lodged  them  together  by 
the  side  of  the  main  oven  of  the  infernals — the  one  nailed  to 
a  shelf,  that  his  liver  might  swell — the  other  devouring  cork- 
screws and  metal  tooth-picks,  ad  infinitum. 

We  have  no  intention  of  going  regularly  through  the  long 
string  of  topics  embraced  by  the  aimotatory  plan  of  our  author. 
Let  our  readers  be  satisfied  with  a  few  of  the  crumbs  that  fall 
from  his  table,  such  as  the  following.  Talking  of  pheasants, 
be  says, 

**  The  beauty  of  the  bird  when  alivei  the  flavour  and  quality  of  his 
flefth  when  properly  dressed,  are  too  well  known  to  claim  a  long  de- 
scription in  this  note.  Gastronomers,  who  have  any  sort  of  aversion 
to  a  peculiar  taste  in  game  properly  kept,  had  better  abstain  from 
this  bird — since  it  is  worse  than  a  common  fowl,  if  not  waited  for  till 
itacauires  the  '  fumet '  it  ought  to  have.  Whole  republics  of  mag- 
gots have  often  been  found  rioting  under  the  wings  of  pheasants ; 
but  being  radically  dispersed,  and  the  birds  properly  washed  with 
vinegar,  every  thing  went  right,  and  every  guest,  unconscious  of  the 
culinary  ablutions,  enjoyed  the  excellent  flavour  of  the  Phasian 
birds." 

Of  the  Tetrax,  Teiraa^  or  Cocq  de  bruyire. 

*'  Heath-cock,  is  tbe  real  name  of  the  moor-cock,  and  the  rest  of 
the  black  game  so  well  known  in  the  hyperborean  parts  of  Great 
Britain.  Several  naturalists  of  easy  credulity  have  believed  and 
propagated  as  probable,  if  not  indisputable,  that  the  great  Tetrao, 
or  Tetras,  the  monarch  of  the  wood,  perched  on  the  branch  of  a 
tree,  calls  to  him  his  wandering  hens  ;  and  that,  after  having  dropped 
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some  mysterious  liquid  from  his  beak,  he  sends  them  away  properly 
fit  to  propagate  l^is  roral  breed.  This  bird  is  also  called  Gor-cock, 
red  or  black  game.  The  following  lines  allude  to  the  fable  hinted 
in  the  poem  : 

Where  smooth,  unruffled  by  the  northern  blast, 
The  crystal  lakes,  in  Alpine  rocks  enshrin'd. 
Reflect  the  rep dant  scene,  and  gently  bathe 
With  silver  waves  around  the  grass-grown  feet 
Of  woody  hills  :  there  to  his  cackling  dames. 
On  blooming  heaths  and  secret  lawns  dispers'd. 
The  Oor-cock  calls,  the  sultan  of  the  grove — 
On  eager  wings  they  fly— - 

Of  herrings  he  remarks,  that  when  /resA^  the  French  al- 
ways serve  them  up  with  melted  butter  and  plenty  of  muslard 
in  it — a  hint  worth  attending  to. 

He  then  goes  on  thus  about  mustard. 

*'  The  etymology  of  mustard  ought  to  be  recorded  here.  In 
1382,  Philip  the  Bold^  Duke  of  Burgundy,  going  to  march  against 
his  revolted  neighbours,  and  Dijon  having  furnished  for  that  expe- 
dition its  quantum  of  1000  armed  men,  the  duke,  in  kind  acknow- 
ledgment, granted  to  the  town,  among  other  privileges,  the  permis- 
sion of  bearing  his  armorial  ensigns  with  this  motto,  moult  me  tardet 
*  I  long,  I  wish  ardently.'  In  conseauence  of  this  mark  of  princely 
condescension,  the  Diionese  municipality  ordered  the  arms  and  motto 
to  be  beautifully  sculptured  over  the  principal  gate  of  the  city, 
which  was  done  accordingly.  But  time,  tempus  etmx,  and  that  inces- 
sant  drop  of  water  which  causes  the  destruction  of  the  hardest  stone* 
mm  ot  sea  scepe  cadendo,  or  some  particular  accident,  having  obliter- 
ated the  middle  word  me,  the  remaining  ones,  moult,  tarde,  gave  oc- 
casion to  the  name  in  the  following  manner.  For  a  long  lapse  of 
time,  the  merchants  of  Dijon  have  been,  and  still  are,  great 
dealers  in  sinevi,  or,  sinapif  (mustard  seed)  ;  and  have  a 
method  of  grinding  it  with  salt,  vinegar,  and  other  ingredients,  in 
order  to  preserve  it,  and  send  it  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  On  their 
shiiu^-^ota  they  used  to  paste  a  label,  ensigned  with  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy's arms  and  the  motto  as  it  accidentally  remained  then  over  the 
gate  of  the  city,  mouit-tarde ;  hence  the  name  which  the  sinapi  compo- 
sition has  preserved  to  this  day  It  miffht  be  observed,that  the  natural 
punffencY  of  this  little  seed,  expressed  in  Latin  by  multum  ardet,  and 
m  old  French  by  muulte  arde,  'it  burns  much,'  might  be  taken  as 
the  real  thema  of  the  word.  But  it  does  not  appear  tnat  the  Dijon- 
ese  were  ever  scholars  enough  as  to  borrow  fVom  the  tongue  of 
Cicero  a  denomination  for  the  object  of  their  trade.  However,  in 
latter  times,  an  eminent  mustard^mannfaoturer  of  that  place  proved 
himself  somewhat  acquainted  with  Latin,  since  he  wrote  jocosely 
over  his  shop  door,  Multum  tardat,  Ditio  rixam ;  that  is,  JUoutt'tarde* 
Dijonnoue ;  '  Dijon-mustard.'  Pliny  pretends  that  mustard  is  an 
antidote  against  venomous  mushrooms.    B.  xix.  ch.  8.  &  22." 

Of  oysters  he  says— 
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<*  The  Athenians  held  oysters  in  great  esteem.  They  were  not 
common  at  Bome^  Hnd  consequently  retched  there  a  very  high  price  ; 
yet  Macrobius  assures  ust  that  the  Roman  Pontiffs  never  missed  to 
have  them  every  day  on  their  tables.  From  the  fourth  century  to  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.  they  were  nearlv  forgotten  ;  but  they  soon 
came  again  into  vogue,  and  from  that  time  liave  kept  up  their  repu- 
tation. Qastronomers,  we  know,  can  swallow  three  or  four  dozen 
before  dinner,  and  then  sit  down  to  eat  heartily  and  perhaps  better 
than  if  they  had  abstained  from  them.  They  clear  the  stomach  of 
accidental  phlegm,  increase  the  gastric  juices,  and,  by  their  natural 
coolness,  condense  the  air  which  may  be  fixed  in  the  organs  of 
digestion.  When  good,  they  are  wholesome,  but  poisououa  when 
bad." 

Of  lobsters. — 

'<  This  crustaceous  fish,  which,  when  in  season,  is  delightful  for 
the  taste,  purity,  and  firmness  of  its  flesh,  ^rows  to  a  large  size,  if 
concealed  in  the  rocky  caverns  of  the  deep,  tt  can  avoid  the  rapacity 
of  its  enemies,  among  whom  the  fisherman  is  not  the  least  dangerous. 
Lobsters  sometimes  measure  two  feet  and  upwards  ;  but  Glaus  Mag* 
nus.  Hist.  L.  21,  c.  34,  and  Gesner  de  PUcihus,  L.  4,  pretend,  that 
in  the  Indian  seas,  and  on  the  shores  of  Norway,  lobsters  have  been 
found  twelve  feet  long,  and  six  broad,  seizing  mariners  with  their 
gigantic  claws,  and  dragging  them  along  into  the  deep  to  devour 
them  !  1  The  French  proverb  says,  *  a  beau  mentir  qui  vient  de 
loin.'  •• 

The  pike  he  styles  '*  the  tyrant,  the  terror,  the  destroyer  of 
the  fish-pond,'*  and  then  proceeds : 

**  The  poet  represents  him  dressed,  as  the  French  style  it,  'au  bleu.' 
Boiled  in  wine,  with  onions,  carrots,  parsley,  pepper,  and  salt,  he  is 
allowed  to  get  cold  ;  and  then,  laid  on  a  napkin  in  stateliness,  sup- 
ported by  a  tray,  he  takes  his  situation  on  the  table.  It  is  deserv- 
edly reckoned  by  all  Gastronomers  very  excellent  eating.  The  flesh 
IS  white,  firm,  and  tasteful,  and  the  bones  (which  the  French,  in  all 
fishes,  properly  call  arrite,  from  *  arreter,'  to  stop,  because  they 
stop  the  voracity  of  the  eater)  are,  in  a  large  subject,  so  slender,  so 
pliant,  that  they  can  easily  be  put  aside,  or  if  accidentally  swallowed 
do  no  harm.  Fikes  grow  to  an  astonishing  size.  The  skeleton  of 
one,  which  weighed  350  pounds,  has  long  been  preserved  at  Man- 
heim.  Thrown  in  a  pond  by  the  Emperor  Barbarossa,  with  a  brass 
elastic  collar,  he  was  taken  up  in  14979  at  the  surprising  age  of  267 
years.  On  the  collar  was  engraved  the  following  inscription  in 
Greek  : 

'  I  am  the  first  fish  which  was  put  into  this  lake  by  the  hands  of 
the  governor  of  the  universe,  Frederic  IL  the  5th  of  October,  12S0.' 

Lacepede  (Hist  des  Poissons)  pretends  that  the  existence  and  bulk 
of  fishes  and  amphibious  animals  may  increase  to  an  incalculable 
extent." 

Next  comes  aspara^uSy  oi  sparrow-prasa,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called  for  brevity's  sake,  grass. 
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'*  This  vegetable  possesses  great  volatility  of  parts,  and  peccUiar 
diuretic  powers.  The  name  is  of  Greek  origin,  and  alludes  to  its 
sprouting  entirely  naked  from  the  ground;  that  is  without  cotyledons 
or  leaves. 

<'  It  reminds  us  of  a  carious  trick  which  a  wag  played  once  upon  a 
countryman,  who  had  no  knowledge   whatsoever  of  the  existence  of 
such  a  production  as  asparagus.    They  were  travelling  together,  and 
arrived,  on  a  Friday,  at  an  inn  in  a  small  town  near  Arras,  in  France, 
intending  to  sup  and  sleep  there.     The  wag  asked  the  landlord  what 
he  had  to  give  them  ?    There  was  nothing  in  the  house  bnt  plenty  of 
asparagus  and  eggs.     *  Well,  then,  let  us  have  first  an  omelet,  and 
whilst  we  are  eatmg  it,  boil  us  some  of  your  best  asparagus.'    It  was 
done  accordingly:  the  omelet  was  served  up  in  a  few  minutes.— .' If 
I  cut  it  in  two,  said  the  knowine  one,  '  you  will  draw  your  ahare  to 
your  plate,  and  I  the  other  half  to  mine.'    The  countrvman  bowed 
assent,  the  omelet  was  divided,  and  declared  exceedingly  good. 
Then  comes  the  asparagus,    '  I  do  not  remember  to  have  ever  seen 
these  sorts  of  things  before,'  said  the  country man»  'how  curious  they 
look — are  they  peculiar  to  this  part  of  the  world?*— Without  answering 
this  preliminary  question,    '  We  will  do,'  said  the  wag,  'as  we  did 
before  ;'  and  he  severed  the  whole  bunch  in  two.     By  an  unperceived 
whirling  of  the  dish,  the  white  part  became  the  lot  of  the  peasant, 
who,  beginning  to  tear  and  chew   and  masticate  to  no   purpose, 
declared,  with  a  solemn  oath,  that  as  this  was  the  first,  it  should  be 
ako  the  last  time  he  would  attempt  to  make  a  meal  of  asparagus. 
The  waff,  of  course,  enjoyed  the  whole   of  the  verdant  ana  tender 
heads  of  the  vegetable." 

From  a  whole  treatise  about  eggs^  we  extract  a  few  hiuta 
which,  we  think,  may  be  useful. 

<*  Sometimes  eggs  are  positively  roasted.  In  countries  where  wood, 
fire  is  constantly  used,  the  cottager  half  buries  his  eggs  in  an  upright 
position  in  hot  ashes  upon  the  hearth  |  and  when  a  clear  dew-drop 
ooaes  on  the  top  of  the  shell,  the  eggs  are  fit  to  be  eaten.  Ovid  was 
not  ignorant  of  this  practice,  for  be  says.  Met.  viii.  667* 

Ovaque,  non  acri  leviter  versata  favilla. 

*-New-laid  eggs,  with  Baucis*  busy  care, 
Turn'd  by  a  gentle  fire  and  roasted  rare. 

Dbtdek. 

Gabtrologers  are  of  opinion,  that,  done  in  this  way,  eggs  have  a 
much  better  flavour  than  when  boiled.  Fancy  goes  far  in  matters  of 
taste. 

*'  After  all,  the  most  extraordinary  manner  of  cooking  eggs  is,  as 
it  stands  recorded,  to  turn  them  round  in  a  sling  till  they  appear 
slightlv  boiled.  This  was,  we  are  told,  an  Egyptian  custom*  A  more 
credible  assertion  is,  that  long  eggs  contain  a  male  sperm,  but  this 
we  also  doubt ;  although  Horace  declares  that  the  same  opinion  was 
indisputably  held  by  the  epicurean  '  bon-vivants'  in  his  time.  How- 
ever, the  Schola  Salernilana  gives  a  good  precept  as  to  the  choice  of 
eggs:— 
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Si  sumas  ovxim  molle  sit  atque  novum. 

If  thou  takest  an  egg,  let  it  be  soft  and  new. 

**  The  surest  mode  of  trying  an  egg  is  to  apply  the  tip  of  the  tongue 
to  the  blunt  end  ;  if  it  feels  warm,  and  the  acute  end  cold,  it  is  a  proof 
that  no  fermentation  has  yet  taken  place." 

There  is  a  very  enterlaining  little  appendix  on  the  subject  of 
wine,  which  sets  out  with  observing,  thai  the  words,  wine, 
English,  wein,  German,  vin,  Prench,  tinum,  Latin,  and  olm^j 
Greek,  are  all  sprung  from  the  Hebrew  \w^     He  says — 

"  Before*  and  even  since  the  introduction  of '  Gascoygne'  wine  into 

this  island^  vineyards  were  well  cultivated  and  thriving  in  several 

parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  for  we  find,  that  a  certain  quantity  of  wine  is 

ordered  to  be  paid  instead  of  rent  to  the  chief  lord  of  a  vineyard-* 

Vuiagoeiunit  i.  e.  Tributum  a  vino.      Mon.  Angl.  2  Tom.  980.     But, 

in  coarse  of  time,  Bacchus  courteously  gave  room  for  the  pursuits  of 

Ceres,  and  the  golden  harvest  of  corn  superseded  the  purple  pr#duce 

of  the  vintage. 

•  ••••• 

'*  It  is  an  erroneous  idea  to  suppose  that  white  wine  is  exclusively 
the  produce  of  white  grapes.     Fermentation  alone  determines  the 
colour.     The  juice  contained  in  both  the  white  and  red  grape  is  nearly 
as  colourless  as  water^;  except  in  one  peculiar  species,  which  is  called 
the  dyer,  '  raisin  teinturier,'  the  licjuor  of  which  is  of  a  purple  hue,  as 
deep  as  that  of  the  mulberry.     It  is  used  as  an  auxiliary  to  deepen 
the  tint  of  red  wine.     If  the  juice  of  the  grapes,  which  have  been 
gently  pressed  by  the  feet  of  men  in  the  tub  at  the  vineyard,  is  drawn 
off  in  casks,  and  allowed  to  ferment  without  the  skin,  the  seeds,  and 
the  stalks,  which  contain  the  colouring  elements,  the  wine  will  cer- 
tainly be  white.     On  the  contrary,  if  the  liquor  is  left  to  ferment  with 
them,  the  wine  must  be  red.     If  the  fermentation  of  the  white  liquid 
is  stopt  in  proper  time,  the  wine  becomes  brisk  and  sparkling,  on 
account  of  the  quantity  of  fixed  air  which  is  confined  within  it :  if  this 
air,  a  sort  of  gas,  is  permitted  to  evaporate,  the  wine  becomes  still 
and  quiet;  in  this  with  a  few  practical  exceptions,  consists  the  whole 
mystery.     Wines  require  more  or  less  time  to  ripen  in  the  casks,  in 
order  to  let  the  lees  settle  at  the  bottom ;  and  the  art  principally  lies 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  proper  time  to  bottle  the  wine.     A  thick 
crust  does  not  always  show  that  the  wine  is  good,  but  often  that  it 
has  been  bottled  too  soon.     White  wines  produce  no  crust ;  a  proof 
that  the  grossest  parts  are  lodged  in  the  skin,  seeds,  and  stalks  of  the 
grapes. 

**  The  practice  of  clarifying  wine  before  it  is  bottled  off  by  means 
of  whites  of  eggs,  was  known  to  the  ancients.  But  Horace,  though 
a>  practical  gourmet,  was  not  well  acquainted  with  the  theory  of  the 
art,  for  he  mistakes.  Sat.  2.  4.  the  yolk  for  the  white  as  used  for  this 

purpose. 

•  ••••• 

*'  Several  authors  of  tried  knowledge  have,  in  other  countries  as 
well  as  in  this,  written  scientific  and  interesting  dissertations  upon 
76 
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tbe  wines  of  the  ancients,  to  which  we  refer  the  Gbstronotnic  reader, 
confining  oui  selves  to  the  names  of  eome  of  those  which  are  par- 
ticularly esteemed  in  our  days. 
*'  As  to  the  product  of  the  grapes,  itcan  not  be  denied,  that  France 
has  long  borne  the  palm  in  the  contest;  and  the  wines  of  that  fruitful 
kingdom  may  be  classed  under  three  principal  heads.  Burgundy, 
Ohampag^e,  and  Languedoc,  or  Meridional  wines,  which  may  be  also 
subdivided  into  three  species^  moussevx,  iranquille,  and  sucri  /*  brisk, 
still,  and  sweet. 

GA8C0GMB,   &C. 

Bergerae 
Bourdeaux 
Oateau-Margot 
Olaret  § 
Oondrieux 
Montague  de  Rheims  f  Coulanges  Grave  || 

Biicey  La  Bomanee  Hermitage 

Billery  Macon  Lafitte 

Tonnerre  Migrenne  Pontac 

Versenay  Nuits  {  St  Peray 

Pomard  Sautern 

<'  So  great  was  the  repute  of  some  of  these  wines,  that  in  1652  a 
public  Thesis  was  held  at  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  to  decide  the 
mighty  question,  which  of  the  two  was  best,  <  Bourgogne,  or  Cham- 
pagne.' As  for  the  '  Tins  de  Gascogne,  Bourdeaux,  Provence,'  &c., 
the  quantity  which  is  exported  has  always  been  so  considerable,  that 
according  to  Froissart,  as  early  as  1372,  upwards  of  200  ships  were  an- 
nually and  exclusively  freighted  with  this  commodity. 

'*  Besides  thesoy  several  '  vins  de  liqueurs'  are  imported  from 
France  ;  as  Ciotat,  SL  Laurent,  Lunel,  Frontignac,  &c.  Spain,  For- 
tugal,  and  the  island  of  Madeira,  offer  us  a  considerable  supply  ;  and 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Moselle  enliven,  with  their  produce, 
the  tv^les  of  tbe  Gastronomers  of  all  polite  nations." 

So  much  for  this  very  clever  little  work,  which  the  extracts 
we  have  made  cannot  f&\\  to  recommend  in  particulat  to  our 
classical  and  travelled  readers.  We  hav6  seldom  met  a  greater 
display  of  degance  and  ingenuity  than  the  versification  of  the 
poem  itself  ex^hibifsi  nor  with  a  more  easy  vein  of  amusement 

'         ■   ^      -^ ■     _  ,11  I  -    -       ■ ■ ^    -    -       r  1  I    1  ■  ■  -  '    

•  "  Languidiora  vina Hor. 

t  "  Part  of  the  produce  of  this  famous  hill  was  ezcliuively  kept  ibr 
tbe  table  of  the  king  of  France. 

X  *'  The  celebrity  of  this  wine  dates  from  the  illness  of  Louis  XIV . 
in  1680. 

§  *'  This  denomination  originates  from  Claretum,  a  liquor  made 
anciently  of  wine  and  honey^  clarified  by  decoction,  which  this  Ger- 
mans, French,  and  "Buglif^,  otiLl  Hipaocras ;  and  it  is  for  this  reAsen 
that  the  red  wines  of  France  were  called  Claret."     Cowers  Iniei^. 

II  ••  This  name  is  generally  applied  to  the  white  wines  of  G^scony." 
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than  in  the  notes.  The  book  appe&rs  to  have  been  written  a 
long  while  ago,  and  is  anonymous.  But  we  dare  say  the  au- 
thor must  be  well  known  at  one  or  other  of  the  universities. 

Of  all  the  sensitive  beings  that  people  this  earth,  man,  un- 
questionably, experiences  most  suffering. 

Nature  originally  doomed  him  to  suffer  by  the  nakedness 
and  delicacy  of  his  skiu^  the  form  of  his  feet,  and  by  the  in- 
stinct of  war  and  destruction,  which  accompanies  the  human 
race  wherever  it  has  been  found. 

The  brute  creation  has  not  been  visited  by  this  malediction ; 
and  but  for  a  few  exceptions^  arising  from  the  instinct  of  re- 
production, pain  in  the  state  of  nature  would  be  absolutely 
unknown  to  the  greater  part  of  the  species,  whereas  man,  who 
can  only  experience  a  temporary  pleasure,  and  that  by  a  very 
few  organs,  is  liable,  at  all  times,  and  in  every  part  of  his  body, 
to  suffer  the  most  excruciating  torture. 

This  decree  of  fate  is  still  aggravated  by  a  number  of  diseases 
which  have  sprung  from  the  habits  of  the  people,  so  that  the 
most  exquisite  pleasure  can  never,  either  in  intensity,  or  dura- 
tion, compensate  for  the  great  suffering  which  accompanies 
some  disorders,  such  as  gout,  tooth'^ache  and  rheumatic  pain?, 
strangar},  and  that  which  is  caused  by  the  severe  system  of 
punishment  in  use  amongst  some  nations* 

It  is  this  very  dread  of  pain  that  causes  man,  without  his 
perceiving  it,  to  throw  himself  blindly  into  the  opposite  ex- 
treme, and  makes  him  passionately  cling  to  the  few  pleasures 
which  nature  has  placed  within  his  reach. 

It  is  for  this  same  reason  that  he  wishes  to  increase  them, 
that  he  forms  them  and  indulges  in  them — in  a  word,  that  he 
adores  them,  since  during  the  reign  of  idolatry,  and  for  many 
centuries,  all  pleasures  were  looked  upon  as  minor  deities,  pre- 
sided over  by  superior  gods. 

The  severity  of  new  forms  of  religion  did  away  with  this  pa- 
tronage ;  Bacchus,  Cupid,  Comus  and  Diana  are  no  longer  but 
poetical  souvenirs  ;  yet  the  custom  still  prevails,  for  under  the 
most  serious  forms  cMf  our  belief  we  see  marriages,  baptisms, 
and  even  funerals  made  the  scenes  of  festivity. 

Bepasts,  according  to  our  interpretation  of  the  word,  com- 
menced with  the  second  age  of  the  human  race,  that  is  when 
it  discontinued  to  live  on  iniit.  The  preparation  and  distri- 
bution of  food  obliged  the  family  to  assemble ;  the  father  dis- 
tributed to  his  children  the  produce  of  the  chase,  and  the 
children  rendered  the  same  service  to  the  father  when  old. 
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Those  meetiugSy  at  first  confined  to  members  of  the  same 
family,  were  extended  by  degrees  to  neighbours  and  friends. 

Afterwards,  when  the  human  race  had  extended,  the  weary 
traveller  was  entertained  at  these  primitive  repasts,  and  related 
what  he  knew  of  distant  countries.  Thus  originated  hospitality 
with  its  rites,  which  are  reputed  sacred  by  all  nations ;  for  there 
is  no  people,  no  matter  how  barbarous,  or  uncivilised^  who  do 
not  consider  themselves  bound  to  protect  the  stranger  with 
whom  they  consent  to  share  their  bread  and  salt. 

It  was  the  repast  that  must  have  originated  or  perfected 
language,  either  because  it  is  an  opportunity  for  assembling, 
constantly  occurring ;  or  because  the  leisure  which  accompanies 
and  follows  the  repast  begets  confidence,  and  disposes  us  to 
talk. 

Such,  by  the  nature  of  things,  must  have  been  the  elements 
of  thp  pleasures  of  the  table,  so  that  we  should  carefully  distin- 
guish them  from  the  pleasure  of  eating  which  necessarily  pre- 
ceded them. 

The  pleasure  of  eating  is  that  direct  and  actual  sensation  of 
a  want  which  is  being  satisfied. 

The  pleasure  of  the  table  is  a  reflected  sensation,  which  is 
produced  by  the  diflerent  circumstances  of  occurrences,  places, 
things  and  persons  connected  with  the  repast. 

The  pleasure  of  eating  is  common  to  us  with  the  brute ;  it 
merely  implies  hunger,  and  what  is  necessary  to  appease  it. 

The  pleasure  of  the  table  is  peculiar  to  the  human  species : 
it  implies  a  certain  amount  of  care  and  attention  in  the  prepar 
ration  of  the  repast,  in  the  selection  of  the  place,  and  the  assem- 
bling of  the  guests. 

The  pleasure  of  eating  requires,  if  not  to  be  hungry,  at  least 
to  have  an  appetite ;  and  the  pleasure  of  the  table  is  often  in- 
dependent of  both  one  and  the  other. 

These  two  states  may  be  observed  at  our  repasts. 
At  the  first  course  everybody  eats  greedily,  without  speak- 
ing, or  paying  any  attention  to  what  may  be  said ;  and  what- 
ever rank  in  society  the  individual  may  occupy,  he  forgets 
everything  but  to  take  part  in  the  great  work  of  the  moment. 
But  when  hunger  begins  to  be  satisfied,  reflection  dawns,  con- 
versation is  commenced,  a  new  order  of  things  takes  place ; 
and  he  who  before  did  nothing  but  eat,  becomes  more  or  less 
an  agreeable  guest,  according  as  the  great  Dispenser  of  all 
things  has  given  him  the  means* 
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The  pleasure  of  the  table  does  not  permit  rapturous  trans- 
ports of  joy  and  ecatacy,  but  it  gains  in  duration  what  it  loses  in 
intensity,  and  it  is  particularly  remarkable  for  the  privilege  it 
enjoys  of  disposing  us  for  all  the  others,  or  at  least  consoling 
us  for  their  loss. 

For  we  observe  that  after  a  good  and  well-regulated  repast, 
both  mind  and  body  are  particularly  at  ease. 

Physically,  for  as  soon  as  the  brain  is  refreshed,  the  whole 
countenance  brightens  up,  the  colour  is  heightened,  the  eyes 
become  brighter,  and  a  gentle  warmth  is  diffused  through  the 
entire  body. 

Morally,  wit  is  sharpened  by  it,  the  imagination  is  kindled, 
and  good  things  are  said  and  circulated ;  and  if  La  Fare  and 
Saint  Aulaire,  are  transmitted  to  posterity  with  the  reputation 
of  clever  writers,  they  owe  it  to  the  fact  of  their  being  agree- 
able guests. 

Besides,  we  often  see  united  at  the  same  table  every  variety 
which  hospitality,  in  its  broadest  sense,  has  introduced  amongst 
us, — love,  friendship,  business,  speculation,  power,  solicitation, 
patronage,  ambition,  intrigues :  this  is  why  the  festive  board 
comprises  everything,  and  that  it  produces  fruit  of  every  flavor. 

Industrial  accessories.^-It  is  a  necessary  consequence  of 
these  antecedents,  that  all  human  industry  has  been  brought 
to  bear  on  increasing  the  intensity  and  duration  of  the  plea- 
sure  of  the  table. 

Poets  complained  that  the  neck  being  too  short  was  an 
obstacle  to  the  pleasure  of  eating  and  drinking ;  others  regret- 
ted that  the  stomach  was  too  small ;  and  man  has  succeeded 
in  delivering  this  organ  from  the  duty  of  digesting  the  first 
repast,  to  have  the  pleasure  of  enjoying  a  second. 

This  was  the  final  experiment  to  perfect  the  pleasure  of 
taste ;  but  if,  on  the  one  band,  we  have  not  been  able  to  pass 
the  bounds  placed  by  nature,  we  have  had  recourse  to  accessories 
which,  at  least,  admitted  of  more  latitude. 

Yases  and  cups  were  ornamented  with  flowers ;  the  guests 
were  even  crowned  with  them.  Banquets  were  held  under  the 
canopy  of  heaven,  in  gardens  and  groves,  in  presence  of  the 
wonders  of  nature. 

To  the  pleasures  of  the  table  were  added  the  charms  of 
music  and  the  sounds  of  instruments.  Thus,  while  the  court 
of  the  King  of  Phcenice  were  at  table,  Phemius  sang  the 
praises  and  the  achievements  of  the  warriors  of  past  ages. 
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Prequently,  too,  dancers,  jugglers,  and  mimics,  of  both 
sexes,  and  of  every  costume,  amnsed  the  eye  without  diminish- 
ing the  enjoyments  of  taste;  the  most  exquisite  perfumes  filled 
tie  air ;  they  even  went  so  far  as  to  have  unveiled  beauty 
introduced  at  those  banquets,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  senses 
were  invited  to  take  part  in  an  enjoyment  which  had  become 
universal. 

We  have  adopted,  more  or  less,  according  to  circumstances, 
those  various  ways  of  contributing  to  our  pleasures,  and  ve 
have  also  added  those  supplied  us  by  new  discoveries. 

No  doubt,  our  refined  manners  could  not  tolerate  the  custom 
of  vomiting,  practised  by  the  Bomans ;  but  we  have  done 
better,  and  we  have  arrived  at  the  same  end  by  a  system 
sanctioned  by  good  taste. 

Dishes  have  been  invented,  so  delicate  and  enticing,  that 
they  constantly  create  an  appetite ;  they  are,  at  the  same  time, 
so  light  that  they  are  most  agreeable  to  the  taste,  without 
overloading  the  stomach.  Seneca  would  have  said,  Nuies 
esculentaa. 

Such  is  the  extent  to  which  we  now  carry  our  social  enjoy- 
ments that  if  the  necessity  of  business  did  not  compel  us  to 
rise  from  table,  or  if  the  want  of  sleep  did  not  interpose,  there 
would  be  almost  no  end  to  our  repasts,  and  we  should  have  no 
fixed  rule  by  which  to  determine  the  time  that  might  elapse 
between  the  first  glass  of  Madeira  and  the  last  glass  of  punch. 

However,  we  must  not  believe  that  all  those  accessories  are 
indispensable  to  constitute  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  We 
enjoy  those  pleasures  in  almost  their  entire  extent,  whenever 
we  are  able  to  unite  the  four  following  conditions  : — meat,  at 
least  passable,  good  wine,  agreeable  guests,  and  sufficient  time. 

It  is  thus  that  we  have  often  wished  we  had  been  able 
to  assist  at  the  repast  which  Horace  intended  for  his  neighbour 
whom  he  had  invited,  or  for  the  traveller,  who  might  have  been 
compelled  by  bad  weather  to  take  shelter  in  hia  bouse,  namely, 
a  good  fowl,  a  kid  (very  fat,  no  doubt),  and,  for  dessert,  grapes, 
figs,  and  nuts,  with  some  of  the  wine  made  under  the  consul- 
ship of  Manlius,  (nata  mecum  consule  ManUoJ,  with  these, 
and  the  conversation  of  this  genuine  poet,  we  think  our  supper 
would  be  a  most  agreeable  one : — 

"  At  mihi  cum  longum  post  tempus  veneret  hospes, 
Si?e  operum  vacuo,  longam  conviva  per  imbrem 
Vicious,  bene  erat,  non  piscibus  urbe  petitis. 
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Sed  polio  atque  hndo,  turn  pensilis  uva  secundiui 
Et  nax  ornabat  mensas,  cum  duplice  iica."* 

It  is  even  thus  that  six  friends  wonld  regale  themselves 
at  the  present  day,  on  a  boiled  leg  of  mutton  and  a  kidney, 
washed  down  with  good  clear  Orleans  or  madoc  wine,  in  Prance, 
or  genuine  port,  in  England,  or  glorious  whiskey  in  Ireland ; 
and  after  spending  the  evening  in  free  and  pleasing  conversation, 
they  would  forget  that  there  were  rarer  dishes  or  better  cooks 
in  the  world. 

On  the  contrary,  no  matter  how  exquisite  the  meats  may  be, 
or  how  sumptuous  the  accessories,  there  is  no  real  pleasure  if 
the  drink  be  bad,  the  guests  indiseriminately  selected,  with 
melancholy  faces,  and  the  dinner  eaten  in  a  hurry. 

Next  to  eating,  that  prince  of  eaters,  Sancho,  thought  sleep 
the  best  of  human  goods,  as  witness  his  *'  God  bless  tie  man 
that  first  invented  sleep" 

Altliough  there  are  some  men  so  constituted  that  we  might 
say  they  never  sleep,  it  is,  however,  certain  that  sleep  is  as 
necessary  as  it  is  to  gratify  hunger  or  thirst.  The  sentinels 
on  the  advanced  posts  of  an  army  have  been  known  to  fall 
asleep  while  throwing  snuff  in  their  eyes  to  keep  awake ;  and 
Pichegru,  when  pursued  by  the  detectives  of  Buonaparte,  gave 
80,000  francs  for  one  night's  sleep,  during  which,  however, 
he  was  betrayed  and  arrested. 

Sleep  is  that  state  of  torpor  or  snpineness,  in  which  man, 
when  removed  from  exterior  objects  by  the  forced  inactivity  of 
the  senses,  lives  but  mechanically. 

Sleep,  like  night,  is  preceded  and  followed  by  two  twilights ; 
the  first  of  which  leads  to  absolute  inertia,  the  second  brings 
us  back  again  to  active  life. 

We  shall  endeavour  to  account  for  those  two  phenomena. 

At  the  moment  when  we  are  attacked  by  sleep,  the  organs 
of  the  senses,  by  degrees,  cease  to  act ;  first  the  taste ;  then 
sight  and  smell ;  the  sense  of  hearing  is  still  awake,  and  the 
touch  always ;  for  it  serves  to  warn  us,  by  the  sensation  of 
pain,  of  the  danger  to  which  the  body  may  be  exposed . 

Sleep  is  always  preceded  by  a  sensation  more  or  less  pleasing ; 
the  body  yields  to  it  readily  with  the  certainty  of  being  soon 

*  The  dessert  xb  accurately  denominated  and  alluded  to  by  the 
adverb  turn,  and  by  the  wordf^  secundas  mensas. 
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refreshed^  and  the  soul  abandons  itself  to  it  with  confidence^ 
in  the  hope  of  being  relieved  from  toil  and  activity. 

It  is  from  not  having  properly  understood  this  sensation^ 
that  the  most  learned  men  have  compared  sleep  to  death,  which 
all  living  creatures  resist  by  every  means  in  their  power,  and 
which  is  accompanied  by  such  peculiar  symptoms  as  to  terrify 
even  the  brute  creation. 

Like  all  pleasures,  sleep  becomes  a  passion,  for  some  are 
known  to  sleep  the  three-fourths  of  their  lives;  and  then,  like 
all  other  passions,  it  produces  but  fatal  effects,  such  as  laziness, 
indolence,  debility,  stupidity,  and  even  death. 

The  school  of  St.  Salerno  only  allowed  seven  hours'  sleep, 
without  distinction  of  age  or  sex ;  this  is  too  severe,  for  allow- 
ance should  be  made  for  children,  as  a  matter  of  necessity, 
and  fur  females,  from  a  consideration  of  what  is  due  to  their 
sex  ;  but  it  may  be  taken  as  granted  that  to  spend  more  than 
ten  hours  in  bed  is  to  indulge  in  sleep  to  excess. 

In  the  first  moments  of  sleep  our  will  is  still  free— we  might 
awake — and  thought  has  not  yet  lost  all  its  power.  Non  om^ 
nibus  dormio,  said  Msecenas,  a  state  of  which  many  a  husband 
has  had  unpleasant  experience.  Some  ideas  still  occur  to  us, 
but  they  are  of  an  incoherent  nature ;  we  experience  uncertain 
glimmering!*,  and  we  see  floating  around  ill-formed  objects. 
But  this  state  does  not  last  long,  all  soon  disappears,  all  con- 
fusion is  at  an  end,  and  we  fall  into  a  sound  sleep. 

What  is  the  soul  doing  all  this  time  ?  It  lives  within  itself; 
it  is  like  tlie  pilot  during  a  calm,  like  a  mirror  in  the  dark,  like 
a  lute  which  is  not  being  played  on, — it  is  ready  for  fresh  ex- 
citement. 

However,  some  physiologists,  and,  amongst  others,  the  count 
de  Bedern^  assert  that  the  soul  is  never  inactive,  and  the  latter 
gives  as  a  proof  that  a  man  who  is  suddenly  roused  from  his 
first  sleep  feels  the  sensation  of  a  person  who  is  interrupted  in 
an  operation  in  which  he  was  seriously  occupied. 

This  observation  is  well  founded,  and  deserves  our  serious 
attention. 

However,  this  state  of  absolute  prostration  does  not  last 
long  (it  rarely  exceeds  five  or  six  hours) ;  the  body  gradually 
recovers  its  strength,  an  undefined  sensation  of  existence  be- 
gins to  dawn,  and  the  sleeper  passes  into  the  region  of  dreams. 

Dreams  are  those  impressions  which  the  soul  experiences 
without  the  assistance  of  exterior  objects. 
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These  pheuomeDa,  which  are  so  commoDy  and  at  the  same 
time  so  extraordiDary,  are^  however,  but  little  understood. 

The  fault  lies  at  the  door  of  the  learned^  who  have  not  sufii- 
ciectly  explained  them.  This,  no  doubt,  will  be  done  in  the 
course  of  time,  and  the  two*foId  nature  of  man  shall  be  better 
understood. 

In  tha  actual  state  of  science  it  is  admitted  that  there  exists 
a  fluid  as  insinuating  as  it  is  powerful,  which  imparts  to  the 
brain  the  impressions  received  by  the  senses,  and  that  it  is  from 
the  excitement  produced  by  these  impressions  that  we  have 
our  ideas. 

Absolute  sleep  is  caused  by  the  deperdition  and  inertia  of 
this  fluid. 

We  may  suppose  that  the  operation  of  digestion  and  assimi- 
lation, which  continues  during  our  sleep,  provides  against  this 
loss,  so  that  there  is  a  time  when  man,  though  he  have  all  that 
is  necessary  for  action,  is  not  yet  influenced  by  exterior  objects. 

Then  the  nervous  fluid,  insinuating  by  its  nature,  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  brain  by  means  of  the  nervous  tubes ;  it  flows 
into  the  same  place,  and  by  the  same  tracks,  since  it  arrives  by 
the  same  way ;  it  must,  therefore,  produce  the  same  effects, 
but  with,  however,  less  intensity. 

The  cause  of  this  difference  seems  to  us  easily  accounted 
for.  When  man  awake  is  aflected  by  an  exterior  object,  the 
sensation  is  clear,  sudden,  and  necessary ;  the  entire  organ  is 
in  motion.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  same  impression  is 
transmitted  to  him  during  sleep,  it  is  only  the  exterior  portion 
of  the  nerves  that  is  affected ;  the  sensation  must,  therefore,  be 
less  intense,  less  determined. 

In  plainer  words,  while  roan  is  awake  the  entire  organ  is 
affected,  but  when  asleep,  it  is  only  that  part  which  is  next  the 
brain  that  is  acted  upon. 

When  the  nervous  fluid  is  thus  carried  to  the  brain,  it  flows 
to  it  through  those  channels  destined  for  the  exercise  of  some 
of  our  senses ;  thi^  is  the  reason  why  it  produces  there  certain 
sensations,  or  a  series  of  ideas,  sooner  than  others.  Thus  we 
fancy  that  we  see,  when  the  optic  nerve  is  aflected,  that  we 
hear  when  it  is  the  auditory  nerve,  &c. ;  and  it  may  be  noticed 
as  a  singular  fact,  that  it  is  at  least  very  rare  that  the  sensations 
we  experience  when  dreaming  have  any  relation  to  either 
taste  or  smell ;  for  instance,  when  we  dream  about  a  parterre, 
or  a  meadow,  we  see  the  flowers  without  perceiving  the  per- 
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fume ;  and  if  we  imagine  ourselves  assisting  at  a  banquet^  we 
see  the  meatSj  but  we  do  not  enjoy  the  taste. 

It  would  be  a  study  worthy  of  the  most  learned  to  examine 
why  it  is  that  there  are  two  of  our  senses  which  do  not  affect 
the  soul  during  sleep,  whilst  the  others  act  nearly  as  when 
awake.     We  know  of  no  physiological  work  on  this  subject. 

It  may  also  be  remarked  that  the  more  those  s^sations 
which  we  experience  in  sleep  affect  us  internally^  the  stronger 
they  ara.  Thus  the  most  sensual  ideas  are  nothing  when 
compared  with  the  grief  we  feel  when  we  dream  of  having  lost 
a  favourite  child,  or  that  we  are  going  to  be  hanged.  In  sueh 
cases  we  awake  either  covered  with  sweat,  or  bathed  in  tears. 

However  extravagant  or  capricious  be  those  ideas  which 
occur  to  us  in  sleep,  we  shall  see,  on  examining  them  closely, 
that  they  are  but  remembrances,  or  a  combination  of  remem- 
brances. We  are  inclined  to  say  that  dreams  are  but  the 
memory  of  the  senses- 

The  strangeness  of  dreams,  then,  merely  consists  in  the 
unnatural  association  of  ideas,  which  has  no  regard  to  dates^ 
time,  or  place;  we  never  dream  of  anything  of  which  we  have 
not  some  previous  knowledge. 

We  would  not  be  so  much  surprised  at  the  strange  nature 
of  our  dreams  if  we  reflected  that  when  man  is  awake  he  has 
four  senses  reciprocally  watching  over,  and  directing  each 
other,  the  sight,  hearing,  the  touch,  and  memory ;  whereas, 
when  he  is  asleep,  each  of  the  senses  is  left  to  its  own 
resources. 

We  might  compare  these  two  states  of  the  brain  to  a  piano, 
at  which  a  musician  is  seated,  who,  throwing  hia  fingers 
carelessly  along  the  notes,  plays  an  air  from  memory,  which 
he  could  render  perfectly  harmonious  if  he  used  all  his  efforts. 
This  comparison  might  be  further  extended  by  adding,  thai 
reflection  is  to  the  ideas  what  harmony  is  to  sound,  and  some 
ideas  produce  qtheis,  just  as  one  principal  sound  contains 
others  of  minor  importance. 

In  allowing  ourselves  to  be  thus  imperceptibly  carried  away 
by  a  subject  interesting  in  itself,  we  find  ourselves  touching  on 
the  system  of  Gall,  who  taught  and  maintained  that  the  organs 
of  the  brain  are  of  a  multiform  nature. 

We  must  not  go  any  farther  with  this  subject,  or  transgress 
our  limits ;  but  we  may  here  note  two  observations,  given  to 
us  by  a  very  learned  French  savant,  now  no  more :— < 
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About  the  vear  1790ji  there  lived  in  a  village  called  Gevrin,  in  the 
district  of  Belley,  a  trader,  a  remarkably  sharp  fellow,  named  Landot, 
who  had  acquired  a  considerable  fortune.  He  was  suddenly  attacked 
by  such  a  fit  of  paralysis  that  he  appeared  to  be  dead*  The  faculty 
took  him  in  hands,  and  be  recovered,  but  not  entirely,  for  he  had 
lost  nearly  all  his  intellectual  faculties,  particularly  his  memory. 

However,  he  was  able  to  crawl  along,  and  as  he  had  recovered  his 
appetite,  he  continued  to  manage  his  own  affairs. 

As  soon  as  he  was  known  to  oe  in  this  state  those  who  formerly  had 
dealings  with  him  thought  the  time  had  arrived  to  be  avenged  ;  and 
with  the  pretext  of  coming  to  keep  him  company,  they  came  from  all 
directions,  to  propose  bargins  bv  purchaxing,  selling  or  exchanging, 
and  such  other  matters  as  had  been  up  to  that  time  the  subject  of 
their  usual  trade.  But  those  besiegers  soon  found  themselves  mis- 
taken, and  that  it  was  necessary  to  reduce  their  terms. 

The  Gunning  old  man  had  lost  none  of  his  commercial  skill,  and 
the  same  man  who  did  not  recognise  his  servants,  and  sometimes, 
even  forgot  his  own  name,  knew  the  current  prices  of  the  day,  and 
the  value  of  every  perch  of  meadow,  vineyard  or  forest,  within  three 
leagues  round. 

On  those  subjects  his  judgment  was  unimpaired,  which,  as  it  was 
but  little  suspected,  the  greater  number  of  those  who  were  endeavour- 
ing to  entrap  the  feeble  old  merchant,  were  themselves  taken  in  the 
snares  they  had  prepared  for  him. 

Second  Case. 

There  lived  at  Belley  a  M«  Chirol,  who  had  served  a  long  time 
in  the  life  guards,  both  under  Louis  xv.  and  Louis  xvi. 

His  intelligence  was  equal  to  the  services  he  bad  had  to  perform  all  his 
Ufe ;  but  he  was  particularly  remarkable  for  his  skill  in  gambling,  to 
which  he  was  passionately  addicted,  so  that  he  was  not  only  master 
of  all  the  old  games,  such  as  ombre,  piquet,  and  whist,  but  when  a  new 
one  was  introduced,  he  thoroughly  understood  it  after  the  third 
round. 

This  M.  Ohirol  was  also  attacked  by  a  fit  of  paralysis,  and  in  suoh 
a  nuumer  that  he  fell  into  a  state  of  almost  complete  insensibility ; 
however,  two  of  his  faculties  were  spared,  for  he  could  both  eat  and 
play. 

He  regularly  visited  every  day  a  house  in  which  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  play  for  twenty  years,  and  seating  himself  in  a  corner,  re- 
mained motionless,  and  apparently  half  asleep,  without  noticing  what 
was  passing  around  him. 

As  soon  as  the  game  was  introduced  he  was  invited  to  form  one  of 
the  party,  which  he  invariably  did,  as  he  strutted  towards  the  table, 
and  then  it  might  be  seen  that  though  he  was  deprived,  by  paralysis, 
of  nearly  all  his  facnlties,  he  never  on  that  account  lost  one  point  of 
the  game.  Shortly  before  his  death  M.  Ohirol  gave  a  convincing 
proof  of  his  skill  at  play. 

When  at  Belley,  I  received  a  visit  from  a  M.  Delins,  if  I  re- 
member well,  a  banker  from  Paris.  He  was  the  bearer  of  several 
letters  of  introduction,  and  being  a  stranger  and  from  Paris,  was 
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more  than  sufficient,  in   a  small  village,  to  make  everyone  most 
anxious  to  be  as  agreeable  to  him  as  possible, 

M.  Delins  was  both  a  gambler  and  fond  of  the  pleasures  of  the 
table.  With  regard  to  the  latter  he  had  nothing  to  complain  of,  for 
he  was  entertained  regularly  for  five  or  six  hours  at  table  ;  but  it  was 
more  difficult  to  amuse  him  at  play.  He  was  passionately  fond  of 
piquet,  and  proposed  playing  for  five  or  six  francs  a  fish,  which  was 
considerably  higher  than  what  we  were  accustomed  to  play  for. 

To  surmount  this  difficulty,  a  society  was  formed,  in  which  each 
took  an  interest  according  as  he  expected  to  win  or  lose ;  some 
asserted  that  the  Parisians  were  more  skilful  players  than  the  pro- 
vincials ;  others  on  the  contrary  maintained  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Paris  were  simple  stupid  fellows.  However,  the  society  was  formed ; 
and  who  was  chareea  to  organise  it,  and  watch  over  the  common 
interest?  M.  Chirol. 

When  the  Parisian  banker  saw  the  tall,  pale  and  sickly  figure  ap- 
proach, walking  on  one  side,  and  taking  his  seat  opposite  him,  he  first 
considered  it  a  joke,  but  when  he  observed  the  masterly  way  in  which 
the  spectre  handled  and  shuffled  the  cards,  he  began  to  think  that  he 
miflht  formerlv  have  been  an  adversary  worthy  of  him 

He  did  not  long  remain  under  this  mistake,  for,  not  only  in  this 
game  but  in  several  others  which  followed,  M.  Delins  was  beaten, 
overpowered  and  fieeced,  in  such  a  manner,  that  before  he  left,  he 
had  to  pay  down  more  than  six  hundred  francs,  which  were  carefully 
divided  amongst  the  members  of  the  society. 

Before  leaving  M.  Delins  came  to  thank  me  for  the  kind  reception 
he  had  met  with,  but  he  frequently  alluded  to  the  decrepid  state  of  his 
opponent,  and  he  assured  me  he  could  never  forgive  himself  for 
having  been  so  shamefully  beaten  by  a  dead  man. 

The  consequence  of  those  two  observations  may  be  easily  deduced : 
It  appears  to  me  quite  evident  that  the  paralytic  stroke,  which  in 
those  two  instances,  had  afiected  or  deranged  the  brain,  lefl  unim- 
paired the  portion  of  that  organ  which  had  been  so  long  devoted  to 
the  combination  of  business  and  rambling  ;  and  no  doubt  that  portion 
had  resisted  only  because  it  had  derived  more  strength  from  constant 
exercise,  or  still  more,  because  it  was  more  powerfuUv  affected  by 
the  same  impressions  having  been  so  frequently  repeated. 

Age  has  a  decided  effect  on  the  nature  of  dreams. 

In  our  childhood  we  dream  of  toys,  gardens,  flowers,  verdure,  and 
other  pleasing  objects ;  later,  of  pleasures,  love  intrigues,  battles, 
marriages  ;  later,  of  settling  ourselves,  travels,  favours  from  princes 
or  their  representatives ;  and  later  still,  we  dream  of  business,  diffi- 
culties, wealth,  past  pleasures,  and  long-deceased  friends. 

Sleep  and  dreams  are  sometimes  accompanied  by  strange  pheno- 
mena, the  examination  of  which  may  tend  to  advance  the  study  of 
anthroponomy  ;  and  it  is  on  this  account  that  I  will  insert  here  the 
result  of  three  observations,  which  I  have  selected  from  many  others, 
which  I  have  had  occasion  to  make  on  myself,  during  a  long  life,  in 
the  silence  of  night. 

I  dreamt,  one  night,  that  I  had  the  secret  of  freeing  myself  from 
the  laws  of  gravitation,  so  that  I  could  either  ascend  or  descend  at 
pleasure. 
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It  was  a  delightful  sensation  ;  and  perhaps  many  persons  hare  had 
similar  dreams.  But  what  I  think  moat  remarkable  is,  that  1  remember 
to  have  perfectly  understood  (so  it  appeared  to  me  at  least),  the  means 
by  which  I  arrived  at  this  result,  which  seemed  to  me  so  simple, 
that  I  was  only  surprised  they  were  not  sooner  discovered. 

On  awaking,  I  had  quite  forgotten  the  solution,  but  the  conclusion 
remained ;  and  from  that  time  I  found  it  impossible  to  dissuade  my- 
self that  sooner  or  later,  some  more  enlightened  genius  will  make  the 
discovery  ;  at  all  hazard  I  have  taken  a  note  of  the  circumstance. 

Second  Observation — It  is  only  a  month  since  I  experienced,  while 
asleep,  a  most  peculiar  sensation  of  pleasure.  It  consisted  of  a  deli- 
cious tremor  in  every  part  of  my  body.  It  was  a  kind  of  delightful 
stinging  sensation,  which,  beginning  in  the  epidermis,  from  the  feet 
to  tne  bead,  affected  me  even  m  the  marrow  of  my  bones. 

1  fancied  I  saw  a  violet  flame  playing  round  my  head. 

'  Lambere  flamma,  comas,  et  circum  tempora  pasci.* 

I  am  of  opinion  that  this  condition,  which  I  very  sensibly  felt,  lasted 
about  thirty  seconds,  and  1  awoke  in  a  state  of  astonishment,  border- 
inff  on  terror. 

From  this  sensation,  which  is  vet  quite  fresh  in  my  memory,  cou- 
pled with  other  observations  which  have  been  made  on  ecstatics  and 
nervous  people,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  limits  of 
pleasure  are  neither  known,  or  fixed,  and  that  we  do  not  yet  know  to 
what  a  degree  the  human  body  may  be  beatified.  I  hope  that,  some 
centuries  hence,  physiologists  will  take  up  these  extraordinary  sen- 
sations, and  will  procure  them  at  pleasure,  in  the  same  manner  as 
we  invite  sleep  by  opium,  and  that  by  these  means  our  posterity  will 
be  compensated  for  the  frightful  sufferings  we  are  sometimes  sub- 
ject to. 

The  proposition  which  I  have  just  put  forward,  is  somewhat  sup- 
ported by  analogy  ;  for  I  have  alreadv  observed  that  the  power  of 
narmony,  which  affords  such  intense  pleasure,  so  pure,  and  evidently 
so  much  sought  after,  was  entirely  unknown  to  the  Romans  ;  it  is  a 
discovery  which  is  not  more  than  five  hundred  years  old. 

Having  gone  to  bed,  one  night,  in  the  year  18U0,  without 
having  experienced  anything  remarkable  during  the  day,  I  awoke 
about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  usual  time  for  my  first 
sleep  ;  I  found  myself  in  a  state  of  cerebral  excitement,  altogether 
extraordinary.  My  conceptions  were  strong,  and  my  ideas  profound  ; 
the  sphere  of  my  intelligence  seemed  to  have  been  extended.  I  sat 
up  in  the  bed,  and  my  eyes  were  affected  by  the  sensation  of  a  pale, 
hazy  and  undefined  light,  which  in  no  wa\  assisted  in  distinguishing 
the  surrounding  objects. 

From  the  number  of  ideas  which  rapidly  succeeded  each  other,  I 
should  think  that  this  state  lasted  several  hours,  but,  according  to 
my  time-piece,  I  am  certain  it  only  continued  for  half  an  hour,  or  a 
little  longer.  I  was  rescued  from  it  by  an  incident,  exterior,  and  in- 
dependent of  my  will ;  my  attention  was  drawn  to  the  things  of  this 
earth. 

Immediately,  the  luminous  sensation  disappeared,  I  felt  myself 
sinking,  the  limits  of  my  intelligence  became  contracted,  in  a  word. 
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I  was  myself  again.  But  as  I  was  quite  awake,  my  memory,  although 
feebly,  retained  a  portion  of  the  ideas  which  crossed  my  mind. 

The  firet  relatea  to  time.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  past,  present^ 
and  futnre  were  one,  and  met  at  the  same  point,  so  that  it  could  be 
just  as  easy  to  foresee  the  futnre,  as  to  remember  the  past.  This  is 
all  that  I  retained  of  this  first  vision,  which  was  partly  eflfaced  by 
what  followed. 

My  attention  was  afterwards  directed  to  the  senses,  which  I  classi- 
fied in  the  order  of  their  perfection ;  and  having  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  we  should  have  as  many  internally  as  externally,  I  set 
about  finding  them. 

I  had  already  found  three,  and  almost  four,  when  I  fell  on  the 
earth,  naaiely, 

1st.  Compoinon,  which  is  a  sensation  we  experience  when  we  wit- 
ness the  sufferings  of  another. 

2nd.  PredUeciion^  which  is  a  preference,  not  only  for  a  particular 
object,  but  for  everything  belonging  to  that  object,  or  whicn  reminds 
us  of  it. 

3rd.  Sympathy,  which  is  also  a  feeling  of  preference  which  draws 
two  objects  together. 

It  may  be  said,  on  a  first  consideration,  that  those  two  sentiments 
are  but  one  and  the  same  thing  ;  but  what  does  not  admit  of  their 
being  confounded  is,  that  predilection  is  not  always  reciprocal,  where- 
as sympathy  is  necessarily  so. 

Finally,  when  considering  compassion,  I  was  led  to  an  induction, 
which  I  believe  to  be  very  correct,  and  which,  at  another  time,  I 
should  not  have  thought  of,  which  is,  that  it  is  from  compassion  we 
derive  this  fine  theorum,  the  principaJ  basis  of  all  our  laws. 

*  Ne  fais  pas  aux  autres  ce  que  tu  ne  voudrais  pas  qu'on  te  fit.' 

Do  as  you  would  be  done  by. 
Alteri  ne  facias  quod  tibi  fieri  non  vis. 

Such  is  the  idea  I  retained  of  the  state  I  was  in,  and  of  the  sensa* 
tion  I  experienced  on  the  occasion,  that  I  would  willingly  give,  if  it 
were  possible,  all  the  time  I  have  to  live,  for  one  month  of  such 
existence. 

I  will  be  more  easily  understood  by  the  learned  than  by  others ; 
for  there  are  few  who  have  not  more  or  less,  experienced  something 
similar. 

When  warm  in  bed,  in  a  horizontal  position,  the  head  well  covered, 
we  are  thinking  of  the  work  we  have  in  hands,  the  imagination  be- 
comes heated,  ideas  abound,  expressions  follow,  and  as  we  must  get 
up  to  write,  we  dress,  throw  aside  our  night-cap,  and  place  ourselves 
at  the  desk. 

But  suddenly  we  are  no  longer  the  same,  the  imagination  gets  cold 
again,  the  thread  of  our  ideas  is  broken,  language  fails  us,  and  we 
have  difficulty  in  finding  what  before  appeared  so  easy,  and  it  very 
often  happens  that  we  are  obliged  to  put  off  the  work  for  a  more 
propitious  moment. 

All  this  admits  of  an  easy  explanation,  considering  the  effect  the 
change  of  position  and  temperature  has  on  the  brain  ;  and  here  we 
have  again  a  proof  of  the  infiuence  the  state  of  the  body  has  on  the 
mind. 
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Man,  whether  be  is  reposing,  steeping,  or  dreaming,  is  con* 
stiantly  under  the  inflnence  of  the  laws  of  nutrition,  and  never 
leaves  the  dominion  of  gastronomy. 

Theory  and  experience  combine  in  proving  that  the  quantity 
and  the  quality  of  food  have  a  powerful  eroct  on  labour,  re^ 
pose,  sleep,  end  dreams. 

The  man  who  is  badly  fed  cannot  long  endure  the  fatigue  of 
constant  labour ;  his  body  is  saturated  with  sweat,  his  strength 
soon  forsakes  him ;  and  for  him  repose  is  merely  an  incapaaity 
for  labour. 

In  the  case  of  mental  labour,  the  ideas  present  themselves 
without  vigour  or  precision,  and  we  want  both  reflection  and 
judgment  to  analyse  them  :  the  brain  is  exhausted  by  vain 
efforts,  and  we  fall  asleep  in  the  straggle. 

We  have  been  always  of  opinion  that  the  suppers  of  Auteuil, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  Hotels  de  Eambonillet  and  Soissons, 
must  have  been  of  great  service  to  the  writers  of  the  age  of 
Louis  XI V» ;  and  the  clever  Geoffrey,  (if  it  were  true)  was  not 
so  much  mistaken  when  he  ridiculed  the  poets  of  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  on  their  sugar  and  water,  which  he 
considered  to  be  their  favorite  drink. 

On  those  principles  we  have  examined  the  works  of  some 
authors  whom  we  have  known  to  be  poor  and  in  want,  and  we 
certainly  never  found  their  works  to  possess  any  energy,  except 
when  they  appeared  to  be  stimulated  by  the  consciousness  of 
their  habitual  suffering,  or  by  want,  often  but  ill-disguised. 

On  the  contrary,  he  who  lives  well,  and  who  renews  his  lost 
strength  with  prudence  and  discretion,  can  endure  an  amount 
of  fatigue  which  no  other  living  creature  can  bear. 

Napoleon,  the  evening  before  his  departure  for  Boulogne, 
had  laboured  for  thirty  hours,  both  with  his  council  of  state, 
or  bis  minister,  without  any  other  refreshment,  but  two  short  re- 
pasts and  a  few  cups  of  coffee. 

Browne  makes  mention  of  a  clerk  in  the  English  Admiralty 
who,  having  lost  by  accident  some  state  papers  at  which  he 
alone  could  be  employed,  spent  fifty -two  consecutive  hours  in 
re-drawing  them  out.  He  could  never,  without  an  appropriate 
system,  have  been  able  to  resist  such  fatigue.  The  following 
is  the  system  he  adopted  : — first  he  drank  water,  then  he  took 
some  light  food,  then  wine,  jellies,  and  soup,  and  finally  opium. 

We  one  day  met  a  courier  whom  we  had  known  in 
Algeria,  and   who   had    just   returned    from    Spain,   when 
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be  had  been  sent  with  a  despatch  by  the  Government  (eurreo 
ganando  horas).  He  had  accomplished  the  joarney  in 
ten  days,  having  only  remained  in  Madrid  for  four  hoars,  and 
all  he  had  taken  during  this  continued  joltings  and  want  of 
sleep,  was  a  few  glasses  of  wine,  and  some  soup :  he  added^ 
that  if  he  taken  more  substantial  food  he  could  not  possibly 
get  to  the  end  of  his  journey. 

Diet  has  not  a  less  influence  on  sleep  and  dreams. 

He  who  is  hungpry  cannot  sleep ;  the  pangs  of  the  stomach 
keep  him  in  a  painful  waking  state,  and  if,  through  weakness 
or  exhaustion,  he  falls  asleep,  it  is  light,  disturbed  and  inter- 
rupted. 

He,  on  the  contrary,  who  in  his  repast,  has  indulged  immoder- 
ately, immediately  falls  into  a  sound  sleep ;  if  he  dreams  he 
has  no  recollection  of  it,  because  the  nervous  fluid  meets  in 
every  point  in  the  sensitive  organs.  For  the  same  reason,  he 
awakeD  suddenly,  and  with  difliculfy  returns  to  social  life ; 
and  long  after  sleep  is  gone,  he  still  suffers  from  indigestion. 

It  may  then  be  laid  down  as  a  general  maxim,  that  coffee 
dissipates  sleep.  Custom  lessens,  and  even  entirely  does 
away  with  this  inconvenience.  But  this  is  always  the  case 
with  Europeans  when  first  they  begin  to  take  it.  Some  kinds 
of  food,  on  the  other  hand,  are  mild  incentives  to  sleep,  such 
as  those  in  which  milk  is  the  principal  ingredient,  the  entire 
family  of  lettuces,  fowl,  purolian,  orange  flower,  and  especially 
apples  when  eaten  just  before  going  to  bed. 

Experience,  founded  on  thousands  of  observations,  teaches 
that  diet  determines  our  dreams. 

In  general  all  kinds  of  food  that  are  in  any  way  stimulant 
cause  us  to  dream  ;  such  are  dark  coloured  meats,  as  pigeons, 
ducks,  wild  fowl,  and  particularly  hare. 

Asparagus,  celery,  truffles,  perfumed  sweetmeats,  and  espe- 
cially vanilla,  are  known  to  possess  this  quality. 

It  would  be  a  great  error  to  suppose  that  we  should  banish 
from  our  table  all  those  somniferous  substances ;  for  the  dreams 
which  they  produce  are  in  general  of  a  light  and  agreeable 
nature,  and  they  prolong  our  existence,  even  when  it  appears  to 
be  interrupted. 

There  are  some  persons  for  whom  sleep  is  a  kind  of  other 
existence,  a  sort  of  protracted  romance  ;  that  is  to  say,  their 
dreams  have  a  continuation,  and  they  finish  in  the  second 
night  what  they  commenced  the  night  before,  and  they  see  in 
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their  sleep  certain  faces  which  th^  remember  to  have  seen 
before,  and  which,  however,  they  never  met. 

To  the  genuine  gonrmet,  sugar,  coffee,  and  chocolate,  are 
indispensable. 

By  the  progress  which  science  has  made  up  to  the  present 
day,  we  understand  sugar  to  be  a  sweet  substance,  capable  of 
being  crystallized,  and  which,  by  the  process  of  fermentation, 
becomes  an  alcohol,  and  a  carbonic  acid. 

Formerly  sugar  meant  only  that  thick,  crystallized  substance 
produced  by  the  cane  (arundo  succharifera). 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  India;  however,  it  is  certain  that 
sugar  was  not  in  common  use  among  Bomans ;  nor  did  they 
know  anything  of  its  crystallized  nature. 

We  are  led  to  infer  from  some  works  of  the  ancients,  that 
certain  plants  were  known  to  produce  a  sweet  extractive  matter. 
We  read  in  Lncan — 

Qnique  bibunt  tenera  dulces  ab  arundine  saccos. 

But  there  is  great  difference  between  water  sweetened  bj 
sugar  and  the  cane,  and  sugar  such  as  we  now  produce  it. 

It  is  in  the  colonies  of  the  New  World  that  sugar  was  first 
discovered,  and  there  it  thrives.  The  sweet  juice  which  was 
observed  to  flow  from  the  cane  was  soon  turned  to  account, 
and,  after  various  eiperiments,  we  have  succeeded  in  extracting 
from  it  wine,  syrup,  brown  sugar,  molasses,  and  white  sugar 
of  different  qualities 

The  cultivation  of  the  sugar  cane  has  become  an  object  of 
the  greatest  importance ;  for  it  is  a  source  of  wealth  for  those 
who  grow  it,as  well  as  those  who  trade  in  its  produce ;  to  the 
refiner,  and  even  to  the  government,  which  derives  vast 
revenue  from  the  duty  imposed'  upon  it.  ^ 

It  was  the  opinion  for  a  long  time  that  sugar  could  only  be 
produced  in  tropical  climates  :  but  in  the  year  1740,  Margraff 
discovered  it  in  some  plants  of  the  temperate  zones,  amongst 
others,  the  beetroot ;  and  this  was  afterwards  demonstrated  by 
the  experiments  which  Professor  Achard  made  at  Berlin. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  owing  to  pecu- 
liar circumstances,  sugar  having  become  scarce,  and  consequently 
dear,  in  France,  government  instituted  an  inquiry  into  its 
nature  and  qualities. 

The  result  was  complete  success :  it  was  found  that  sugar 
existed  in  abundance  in  the  entire  vegetable  kingdom  ;  it  was 
77 
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discovered  in  the  grape,  ^  the  chestnut,  in  the  potatoe,  and 
especially  in  the  beetroot. 

This  last  plant  soon  became  extensively  cultivated,  and  the 
object  of  numerous  experiments,  which  proved  that,  in  this 
respect,  the  old  world  could  dispense  with  the  new.  France 
was  soon  covered  with  manufactories  which  worked  with 
different  success,  and  the  art  of  producing  sugar  soon  became 
natural  to  the  soil ;  a  new  science  which  circumstances  may 
one  day  revive  more  fully. 

Amongst  those  manufactories,  the  most  remarkable  was  one 
which  M.  Benjamin  Delessert  established  at  Passy,  near  Paris, 
a  respectable  citizen  whose  name  was  always  associated  with 
everything  good  and  useful. 

After  various  skilful  operations^  be  succeeded  in  overcoming 
all  difficulties,  made  no  mystery  of  his  discoveries,  even  to  those 
who  might  be  induced  to  become  his  rivals ;  he  was  visited  by 
the  head  of  the  government,  and  got  an  order  to  supply  the 
Palace  of  the  Tuileries. 

Strange  circumstances,  the  restoration  and  the  establishment 
of  peace,  having  considerably  reduced  the  price  of  sugar  in  the 
colonies,  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  the  beetroot  lost  a 
good  deal  of  its  importance.  However,  there  were  several 
establishments  still  doing  a  good  trade;  and  M.  Benjamin 
Delessert  some  years  manufactured  some  thousand  ions  with- 
out loss,  which  gave  him  the  means  of  adhering  to  a  system 
that  it  might  be  one  day  necessary  to  have  recourse  to.^ 

When  beetroot  sugar  was  an  article  of  commerce,  interested 
parties,  the  vulgar  and  uneducated,  found  that  it  had  a  dis- 
agreeable taste,  not  good  for  sweetening ;  some  even  went  so 
far  as  to  say  that  it  was  unwholesome. 

But  observations  and  experiments  have  proved  the  contrary ; 
and  the  Count  Chaptal  has  given  us  the  result  in  his  valuable 
work,  Chemistry  applied  to  Agriculture,  torn  11,  p.  13,  1st  ed. 

"  The  sugar  which  we  obtain  from  those  different  plants,'' 
says  this  distinguished  chemist,  "  are  exactly  the  same,  and 

*  We  may  here  remark  that,  at  its  general  meeting,  the  society 
for  promoting  national  industry  presented  a  gold  metal  to  M.  Res* 
pel,  a  manufacturer  of  Arras,  who  manufactures  upwards  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  kilogrammes  of  beetroot  sugar  yearly,  in 
which  he  carries  on  a  successful  trade,  even  when  the  price  of  cane 
sugar  is  as  low  as  2f.,  20c.  the  kilogramme ;  the  husks  which  remain 
after  the  spirit  has  been  extracted,  are  used  to  feed  cattle. 
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differ  in  no  respect  when  they  are  bMnght  by  the  process  of 
refining  to  the  same  degree  of  purity.  The  taste,  the  crystal- 
lization, the  colour,  and  weight,  are  altogether  identical,  and 
we  might  defy  the  most  experienced  to  distinguish  one  from 
the  other/* 

We  will  have  a  striking  example  of  the  effect  of  prejudice, 
and  of  the  difficulty  we  always  experience  in  establishing  a. 
truth,  when  we  are  told  that  out  of  a  hundred  persons  in  Great 
Britain,  taken  indiscriminately,  there  are  not  ten  who  believe 
that  sugar  is  produced  from  beetroot. 

Sugar  has  been  introduced  into  the  world  by  apothecaries. 
It  was  destined  to  play  an  important  part  there.  It  was  cus- 
tomary, when  speaking  of  a  person  who  wanted  something  very 
essential,  to  say,  ''  He  is  an  apothecary  without  sugar  J' 

This  was  sufficient  to  make  its  use  popular ;  some  pretended 
that  it  excited ;  others,  that  it  attacked  the  chest ;  some,  that 
it  predisposed  us  for  apoplexy.  But  calumny  was  soon  obliged 
to  give  way  to  truth,  and  it  is  not  more  than  eighty  years  since 
this  memorable  maxim  was  given  : — Sugar  does  no  harm  but 
to  the  purse. 

Under  this  impenetrable  aegis  sugar  became^  daily  more  in 
use,  and  there  is  no  alimentary  substance  which  has  undergone 
so  many  changes  and  transformations. 

Many  persons  like  to  eat  raw  sugar,  and  in  some  cases,  the 
greater  part  hopeless,  the  Faculty  recommend  it  in  this  form, 
as  a  remedy  which  at  least  has  nothing  in  it  repulsive. 

Mixed  with  water  it  makes  a  refreshing,  wholesome,  and 
agreeable  drink,  and  oftentimes  useful  as  a  cure. 

When  mixed  in  greater  proportion  with  water,  and  concen- 
trated by  fire,  it  forms  a  syrup  which  admits  of  all  perfumes, 
and  produces  in  us  a  cooling  effect,  always  pleasing  from  its 
variety. 

Mixed  with  water  from  which,  by  the  aid  of  science,  we  ex- 
tract the  caloric,  an  Italian  discovery,  it  forms  ice,  for  the  in- 
troduction of  which  we  are  indebted  to  Catherine  de  Medicis. 

Mixed  witii  wine  it  gives  a  cordial,  a  restoratire  so  prized 
that  in  some  countries  they  pour  it  over  the  roast  joints  in* 
tended  for  the  table  of  a  new  married  couple  on  the  wedding 
day,  the  same  as  in  Persia  they  serve  up,  on  like  occasions, 
sheeps'  trotters  in  vinegar. 

Mixed  with  eggs  and  flour  it  makes  biscuits,  macaroons, 
fillips,  and  that  variety  of  light  pastry  which  constitutes  the 
comparatively  new  science  of  the  pastry  cook. 
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Mixed  with  milk  it  makes  creams,  blancmanges,  and  other 
delicacies  which  so  agreeably  terminate  the  second  course,  in 
substituting  for  the  desire  of  substantial  food  a  fine  and  sweet 
perfume. 

Mixed  with  coffee  it  draws  out  its  aromatic  qualities. 

Mixed  with  milk  and  coffee  it  affords  us  a  light  and  agree- 
able nourishment,  easy  to  be  procured.  It  is  admirably  adapted 
to  those  who  are  obliged  to  study  immediately  after  breakfast. 
Milk  and  coffee,  cafe  an  lait^  is  also  much  in  vogue  with  the 
ladies ;  but  the  far-seeing  eye  of  science  has  discovered  that  its 
too  frequent  use  would  be  injurious  to  them  in  what  they  hold 
most  dear. 

Mixed  with  fruit  and  flowers  it  produces  sweetmeats,  mar- 
malade, preserves,  pal^s  and  candy,  a  method  for  preserving, 
by  which  we  are  enabled  to  enjoy  the  perfume  of  those  flowers 
and  fruits  long  after  the  time  nature  intended  them  to  last. 

Yiewed  in  this  last  light,  perhaps  it  might  be  used  with  advan- 
tage in  embalming,  a  practice  but  yet  little  known  amongst  us. 

Ill  flue,  i^ugar  mixed  with  alcohol  produces  spirituous  liquors, 
invented,  as  we  know,  to  comfort  Louis  XIV.  in  his  old  age ; 
and  which,  flattering  the  palate  by  their  strength,  and  the 
scent  by  their  fragrance,  constitute  at  this  moment  the  nejjiuf 
ultra  of  the  pleasures  of  taste. 

But  thi^  is  not  all.  Sugar  may  be  used  as  a  seasoning  for 
everything;  it  spoils  nothing.  Some  persons  use  it  with  meats, 
sometimes  with  vegetables,  and  often  with  fruit.  It  is  indis- 
pensable in  those  drinks  which  are  most  fashionable  (h  la  mode), 
such  as  punch,  negus,  syllabub,  and  others  of  exotic  origin. 
It  is  infinite  in  its  applications,  which  are  modified  to  suit  the 
taste  of  nations  and  individuals. 

Such  is  this  substance  of  which  the  French  of  the  time  of 
Louis  XIII.  scarcely  knew  the  name,  and  which  for  those  of 
the  nineteenth  century  is  become  a  matter  of  first  necessity ; 
for  there  is  no  woman,  particularly  if  she  be  in  easy  circum- 
stances, that  does  not  expend  more  money  on  her  sugar  than 
on  her  bread. 

M.  Delacroix,  a  writer  as  amiable  as  he  was  learned,  once 
complained  at  Versailles  of  the  high  price  of  sugar,  which  was 
then  more  than  5f.  a  pound.  "  Ah  V  said  be,  in  a  soft  aud 
pitiful  accent,  ''  if  ever  sugar  is  sold  again  for  80  sous,  I  shall 
never  drink  water  without  its  being  sweetened."  His  prayer 
was  heard ;  he  lived  till  lately,  and  we  hope  he  kept  his  word. 
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Coffee  was  first  discovered  in  Arabia^  and  notwithsfcanding, 
the  various  transplantations  which  this  plant  has  andergone, 
it  is  still  from  that  country  the  best  coifee  is  procured. 

An  old  tradition  says  that  coffee  was  first  discovered  by  a 
shepherd^  who  observed  his  flocks  to  be  unusually  excited  and 
playful  whenever  they  browsed  on  the  coffee  berry. 

Whatever  credit  we  may  be  disposed  to  give  this  old  story, 
it  is  certain  the  observing  shepherd  is  entitled  to  but  half  the 
honour  of  the  discovery ;  the  other  half  undoubtedly  belongs  to 
the  man  who  first  thought  of  roasting  the  berry. 

A  decoction  of  raw  coffee  is,  in  point  of  fact,  an  insignificant 
drink,  but  carbonization  developes  in  it  an  aromatic  quality,  and 
produces  an  oil  which  distinguishes  the  coffee  such  as  we  have 
it,  and  which  would  never  be  known  but  for  the  interventiou  of 
heat. 

The  Turks,  who  are  our  roasters  in  this  respect,  never  use 
the  mill  to  bruise  coffee ;  they  pound  it  in  mortars  with  pestles 
made  of  wood,  and  when  these  instruments  have  been  long  in 
use,  they  become  precious  and  are  sold  at  a  high  price. 

We  once  had  several  reasons  for  ascertaining,  if  in  reality 
there  was  any  difference  between  those  two  methods,  and  which 
was  preferable. 

We  therefore  toasted  with  the  greatest  care  a  pound  of  the 
best  mocha. 

We  divided  it  into  two  equal  parts,  one  of  which  we  ground, 
and  the  other  we  bruised  after  the  manner  ot  the  Turks. 

We  made  coffee  of  both  those  powders.  We  took  an  equal 
weight  of  each,  and  poured  over  it  an  equal  weight  of  boiling 
water,  treating  both  portions  alike  in  every  respect. 

We  tasted  this  coffee,  and  had  it  tried  by  the  greatest  con- 
noisseurs. The  unanimous  opinion  was  that  the  result  of  the 
bruised  powder  was  far  superior  to  the  other. 

Any  one  may  satisfy  himself  by  the  experiment.  In  the 
meantime  we  may  give  a  remarkable  example  of  the  effect  which 
either  of  those  methods  is  likely  to  produce. 

"  Sir,"  said  Napoleon,  one  day  to  the  Senator  Laplace,  "how 
is  it  that  a  glass  of  water,  in  which  I  put  a  bit  of  sugar,  appears 
to  me  much  more  agreeable  than  one  in  which  I  put  an  equal 
quantity  of  bruised  sugar  ?"  '*  Sire,*' replied  the  philosopher, 
^Hhere are  three  substances  whose  principles  are  exactly  the  same; 
mimely,  sugar,  gum  and  starch  ;  they  only  differ  on  some  con- 
ditions which  nature  has  yet  kept  secret :  and  I  believe  it  is 
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possible  that  by  means  of  the  collision  produced  by  the  pestle 
some  portions  of  tlie  sugar  pass  from  the  state  of  gum  or  starch, 
which  causes  the  difference  you  have  observed/' 

This  circumstance  obtained  considerable  notoriety,  and  sub- 
sequent observations  have  pronounced  in  favour  of  the  first 
method. 

Some  years  ago  the  best  method  of  making  coffee  seemed  to 
be  an  object  of  general  study  in  France ;  and  this  is  accoanted 
for  by  the  fact,  which  was  not  then  generally  known,  that  the 
head  of  the  state  indulged  in  it  to  excess. 

It  was  proposed  first  to  make  a  cold  infusion  without  either 
toasting,  or  reducing  it  to  powder,  to  boil  it  for  three  quarters 
of  an  hour  and  then  strain  it,  &c. 

We  tried  all  those  methods,  and  even  those  that  have  been 
proposed  up  to  the  present  time,  and  from  experience  we  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  that  which  is  called  h  la  DubeUoyy 
in  the  best,  which  consists  in  pouring  boiling  water  over  the 
coffee,  which  we  have  put  into  a  china  or  silver  vase,  perforated 
with  very  small  holes.  We  take  the  first  decoction,  heat  it  to 
boiling  point,  strain  it  a  second  time,  and  we  have  as  clear  and 
good  coffee  as  we  need  desire. 

Amongst  other  methods  of  making  coffee  we  tried  that  of 
putting  it  into  a  boiling  kettle  under  high  pressure ;  but  we 
were  able  to  obtain  a  little  extract,  only  fit  to  scrape  the 
throat  of  a  Cossack. 

Doctors  have  given  different  opinions  concerning  the  sanitary 
qualities  of  coffee,  and  have  not  always  agreed  amongst  them* 
selves.  We  will  pass  over  this  difference  of  opinion,  and  will 
only  occupy  ourselves  with  what  is  of  more  importance,  namely, 
its  influence  on  the  organs  of  thought. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  coffee  has  a  powerful  effect  on  the 
cerebral  organs ;  and  a  man  who  drinks  it  for  the  first  time,  is 
sure  to  be  deprived  of  his  sleep. 

Sometimes  this  effect  is  lessened  and  modified  by  habit ;  but 
there  are  many  who  are  thus  excited  by  it,  and  consequently 
obliged  to  discontinue  its  use. 

We  have  stated  tliat  this  effect  was  modified  by  habit,  but 
this  does  not  prevent  its  affecting  us  in  another  way ;  for  we 
have  observed  that  those  who  sleep  well  at  night  after  coffee, 
required  it  to  keep  them  awake  during  the  day,  and  are  sure  to 
f»Il  asleep  during  the  evening,  if  they  have  not  taken  coffee 
alUr  dinnert 
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There  are  also  many  others  who  are  drowsy  during  the  day 
if  they  have  not  taken  their  cop  of  coffee  since  morning. 

Voltaire  and  Buffon  were  very  fond  of  coffee,  and  it  is  pos- 
sible they  are  itidebted  to  it,  the  former  for  that  admirable  clear- 
ness' and  perspicuity  which  characterize  his  works ;  the  latter 
for  that  exalted  oarmony  which  we  find  in  his  style.  It  is  plain 
that  many  pages  of  the  essays  on  Man,  on  the  Dog,  on  the 
Tiger,  the  Lion,  and  the  Horse,  were  written  in  a  state  of  great 
cerebral  excitement. 

The  want  of  sleep  caused  by  coffee  is  not  an  unpleasant  sen- 
sation j  our  ideas  arc  very  clear,  and  we  have  no  desire  for 
sleep.  We  do  not  feel  so  restless  or  unhappy  as  when  it  is 
produced  by  some  other  cause ;  but  it  is  very  probable  that 
this  unseasonable  and  unnatural  excitement  will  be  fatal  in  the 
long  run. 

Formerly  none  but  adults  took  coffee,  now  every  body  takes 
it ;  and  perhaps  it  is  the  injurious  effect  which  it  has  on  the 
mind  which  hurries  on  that  immense  crowd  which  every  day 
fills  the  avenues  leading  to  Olympus  and  the  temple  of  memory. 

The  shoemaker  who  was  the  author  of  the  tragedy,  the  Queen 
of  Palmyra^  and  which  all  Paris  was  running  after,  was  pas- 
sionately fond  of  coffee ;  he  raised  himself  far  above  the  carpen- 
ter of  Tievers,  who  never  took  exciting  drinks. 

Coffee  is  a  much  stronger  drink  than  is  generally  believed. 
A  healthy  man  might  live  to  a  good  age,  drinking  two  bottles  of 
wine  daily,  the  same  man  would  not  live  near  so  long  by  taking 
an  equal  amount  of  coffee ;  he  would  become  a  lunatic,  or 
would  die  of  consumption. 

We  saw  lately  at  Leicester  square  in  London,  a  man  who 
by  using  coffee  to  excess^  became  a  cripple ;  he  did  not  appear 
to  suffer,  and  was  resigned  to  his  condition,  having  limited 
himself  to  iBve  or  six  cups  a  day. 

It  is  the  imperative  duty  of  all  parents  strictly  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  coffee  to  their  children,  if  they  do  not  wish  to  have 
them  become  mere  withered  little  machines,  stunted  in  their 
growth,  and  old  men  at  twenty. 

This  advice  is  particularly  applicable  to  the  people  of  Dublin, 
whose  children  are  not  always  as  strong  and  healthy  as  if  they 
were  born  in  the  country,  in  Tipperary  for  instance. 

We  are  of  those  who  have  been  obliged  to  renounce  the  use 
of  coffee :  and  we  shall  conclude  this  paragraph  in  relating  a 
circumstance  which  particularly  brought  us  under  its  iuilueuce. 
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Having  been  required  by  the  head  of  a  department  to  pre- 
pare a  certain  document,  which  we  wished  to  do  with  the 
greatest  care ;  and  having  got  but  very  short  notice^  for  he 
should  have  it  the  next  day  ;  we  determined  to  sit  up  all 
night.  In  order  to  provide  ourselves  against  sleep  we  strength- 
ened our  dinner  with  two  large  cups  of  strong  and  fragrant 
coffee. 

We  returned  home  about  seven  o'clock  to  receive  the  neces- 
sary instructions,  and  instead  of  the  papers  we  expected  we 
received  a  letter  informing  us  that  in  consequence  of  some^  we 
know  not  what,  red-tape  formality,  we  could  not  receive  them 
before  the  following  day. 

Thus  disappointed  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  we  re- 
turned to  the  house  where  we  had  dined,  and  played  a  game  of 
piquet  without  perceiving  any  of  that  inattention  or  absence  (»f 
mind  for  which  we  were  remarkable.  We  were  indebted  to 
the  strong  coffee  for  this,  but  in  deriving  this  temporary  ad- 
vantage from  it  we  could  not  but  feel  uneasy  as  to  how  we 
were  to  spend  the  night. 

However,  we  went  to  bed  at  the  usual  hour,  thinking  that 
if  we  had  not  a  good  night*s  rest  at  least  we  might  have  four 
or  five  hours*  sleep,  which  would  bring  us  comfortably  enough 
to  the  next  day.  We  were  much  deceived — we  were  already 
two  hours  in  bed,  and  were  farther  from  sleep  than  ever,  in  a 
state  of  very  strong  mental  excitement,  and  we  compared  our 
brain  to  a  mill  whose  machinery  is  in  motion,  but  having 
nothing  to  grind. 

We  felt  that  we  ought  to  turn  this  disposition  to  some 
account  by  doing  something  to  invite  sleep ;  and  we  immediately 
set  about  putting  into  verse  a  short  tale  which  we  had  lately 
read  in  a  French  work. 

We  soon  concluded  it,  and  as  we  were  not  yet  more  disposed 
to  sleep  than  before,  we  commenced  a  second  tale,  but  in  vain. 
A  dozen  lines  exhausted  our  poetical  fancy,  and  we  were 
obliged  to  give  it  up. 

We  therefore  passed  the  night  without  sleep,  not  even  dozing 
for  a  moment.  We  rose,  and  spent  the  day  in  the  same 
state,  without  deriving  the  least  relief  either  from  meals  or 
occupation.  In  a  word,  when  we  went  to  bed  again  at  the 
usual  time  we  found  that  we  had  been  forty  hours  without  sleep. 

Those  who  first  landed  in  America  were  driven  there  by 
their  thirst  for  gold.     At  that  time  nothing  was  thought  of 
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anj  value  bat  what  was  produced  from  the  mines ;  agriculture 
and  commerce  were  in  their  infancy,  and  political  economy  was 
a  thing  not  yet  born. 

The  discovery  of  precious  metals  was  of  little  use  then  to 
the  Spaniards,  since  they  are  depreciated  as  they  multiply,  and 
we  have  within  our  reach  better  resources  and  surer  means  of 
increasing  our  wealth. 

But  America,  where  every  varietv  of  climate  renders  the 
soil  extremely  fertile,  has  been  found  peculiarly  well  adapted 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar  cane,  coffee,  potatoes,  indigo, 
vanilla,  cocoa,  &c.,  and  these  are  the  only  treasures. 

If  those  discoveries  have  taken  place  in  spite  of  the  opposi- 
tion of  jealous  nations,  we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  they 
will  be  increased  tenfold  in  succeeding  ages,  and  that  the  re- 
searches of  the  learned  men  of  Europe  in  all  unexplored 
countries,  will  enrich  the  three  kingdoms  with  a  variety  of  sub- 
stances, capable  of  producing  in  us  sensations  like  ttie  vanilla, 
or  will  increase  our  elemeatary  resources  as  cocoa. 

Scientific  men  have  agreed  to  call  a  mixture  produced  by 
the  kemal  of  the  cocoa  tree  roasted,  with  sugar  and  cinnamon, 
chocolate :  such  is  the  classical  definition  of  chocolate.  Sugar 
is  an  indispensable  component  part  of  chocolate ;  for  with  cocoa 
alone  wecould  only  produce  cocoa-paste  and  not  chocolate.  When 
we  add  the  delicious  odour  of  the  aroma  to  the  sugar,  cocoa  and 
cinnamon,  we  have  the  ne  plus  uUra  of  perfection  to  which 
this  preparation  can  be  brought* 

Such  are  the  few  substances  which  taste  and  experience  have 
substituted  for  the  numerous  ingredients  which  formerly  com- 
posed chocolate,  such  as  pepper,  all-spice,  aniseed,  ginger,  and 
many  others  which  were  often  mixed  with  cocoa. 

The  cocoa-tree  is  a  native  of  South  America ;  but  it  is  also 
found  in  the  islands  and  on  the  continent ;  but  it  is  now  agreed 
that  the  trees  which  produce  the  best  fruit  grow  on  the 
banks  of  the  Maracaibo,  in  the  valleys  of  the  Caracas)  and  in  the 
fertile  province  of  Sokomosco.  The  kernel  is  much  larger 
there,  the  sugar  less  tart,  and  the  aroma  most  exquisite. 

Since  we  became  more  familiar  with  those  countries,  we  are 
enabled  to  make  daily  experiments,  and  experienced  judges 
can  no  longer  be  deceived. 

The  Spanish  ladies  of  the  New  World  are  passionately  fond 
of  chocolate,  to  such  a  degree  that,  not  content  with  taking  it 
several  times  in  the  day,  they  sometimes  have  themselves 
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supplied  with  it  in  church.  This  We  of  indulgence  has  often 
brought  upon  them  the  censure  of  the  Bishops,  but  they  never 
paid  it  the  slightest  attention,  and  a  Theologian,  whose 
metaphysios  were  as  refined  as  his  morality,  was  an  obliging 
sort  of  man,  and  formally  declared  that  chocolate  might  be 
taken  while  fasting,  provided  it  were  made  on  water ;  thus 
applying  in  favour  of  his  fair  penitents  the  old  adage,  Liquidum 
non  firan^i  jefunium. 

Chocolate  was  introduced  into  Spain  about  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  soon  became  very  popular  in  consequence  of  the 
decided  preference  given  this  agreeable  beverage  by  the  ladies, 
and  also  by  the  monks.  The  habits  of  the  people  have 
not  changed  in  that  respect ;  and  even  now  throughout  the 
Peninsula,  it  is  customary  to  introduce  chocolate,  whenever 
the  occasion  presents  itself  and  that  politeness  require^  the  offer 
of  refreshments. 

Chocolate  crossed  the  mountains  with  Anne  of  Austria^ 
daughter  of  Philip  II.,  and  wife  of  Louis  XIII,  The  monks 
also  contributed  to  introduce  it  by  the  presents  which  they 
made  to  their  brotiiers  in  France.  The  ambassadors  of  Spain 
also  assisted  in  making  it  popular ;  and  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Begency,  it  was  more  generally  used  than  coffee,  because 
then  it  was  taken  as  an  agreeable  nourishment,  whereas  coffee 
was  taken  as  a  drink  of  luxury,  and  through  a  spirit  of  curiosity. 
We  are  aware  that  Linnssus  calls  the  cocoa-nut  tree  tAeodrama, 
(the  drink  of  the  gods).  That  he  should  find  this  extraordinary 
quality  in  chocolatci  is  a  question  that  was  often  asked  ;  some 
attributed  it  to  the  fact  that  the  Doctor  was  passionately  fond 
of  it  himself;  others  again  attributed  it  to  his  gallantry,  because 
it  was  a  queen  who  first  introduced  it. 

Chocolate  has  been  the  subject  of  many  learned  discussions, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  determine  its  nature  and  properties, 
and  to  place  it  in  the  list  of  our  warm,  cold,  or  frugal  daily 
food;  and  we  must  oonfessi  however,  that  those  learned 
researches  have  done  but  little  for  the  advancement  of  science. 

But  it  remains  for  time  and  experience,  these  two  great 
masters,  to  prove  that  chocolate,  prepared  with  care,  constitutes 
an  element  of  food  as  wholesome  as  it  is  agreeable ;  that  it  is 
nourishing,  and  easily  digested  ;  that  it  is  not  so  injurious  to 
beauty  as  coffee,  on  the  contrary,  it  improves  it ;  that  it  is  ad- 
mirably suited  to  those  whose  minds  are  occupied  with  intense 
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application  in  the  study  of  the  pulpit  or  the  bar«  and  particu^ 
larljr  to  travellers ;  that«  in  a  word,  it  agrees  with  the  most 
delicate  stomachs ;  that  it  has  been  used  with  sucoesa  in  chronic 
diseases ;  and  that  it  is  prescribed  as  a  last  resource  in  diseases 
of  the  pjlorus. 

For  these  different  qualitiea  chocolate  is  indebted  to  the  fact 
of  its  being  nothing  but  an  eUoBaecharum  (an  essential  oil) ; 
there  are  few  substances  that  contain  in  equal  portions  more 
alimentary  particles^  which  accounts  for  its  being  so 
strengthening. 

During  the  war  cocoa  was  very  scarce,  and*  consequently, 
dear :  it  was  then  it  was  thought  to  substitute  spmething  else 
for  it,  but  to  no  purpose,  and  one  of  the  blessings  of  peace  was 
to  rid  us  of  all  those  different  mixtures,  of  which  we  were 
obliged  to  partake  to  avoid  giving  pain,  and  which  were  no 
more  chocolate  than  an  infusion  of  chicory  is  Mocha  coffee. 

Some  complain  of  not  being  able  to  digest  chocolate ;  others, 
on  the  contrary,  that  there  is  no  nourishment  in  it,  and  is  too 
soon  digested. 

It  is  very  possible  that  the  former  have  only  to  blame  them- 
selves, and  that  the  chocolate  which  they  use  is  of  an  inferior 
quality,  and  badly .  manufactured ;  for  good  and  well  made 
chocolate  will  always  be  digested,  even  by  the  most  delicate 
stomach. 

As  to  the  latter,  the  remedy  is  an  easy  one ;  let  them  take 
at  breakfast  a  small  savoury  pie,  a  cutlet,  or  a  kidney  a  la 
brochette ;  let  them  pour  over  this  a  bowl  of  Sokomusco,  and 
let  them  thank  God  for  having  given  them  a  stomach  with 
such  digestive  powexs. 

This  gives  us  an  opportunity  of  offering  a  suggestion  which 
will  be  found  moat  pseful,  and  may  be  received  with  confidence. 

If,  when  we  have  well  and  copiously  breakfasted,  we  imme* 
diately  take  a  large  cup  of  chocolate,  we  are  sure  to  digest 
perfectly  in  three  hours'  time,  and  we  could  even  dine.  We 
induced  several  ladies  to  try  this  experiment,  they  having  assur- 
ed us  that  they  suffered  much  from  indigestion.  They  always 
found  the  greatest  relief,  and  were  lavish  in  their  praise  of  our 
prescription. 

Those  who  use  chocolate  are  found  to  enjoy  the  most  perfect 
and  constant  good  health,  and  are  less  subject  to  those  diseases 
which,  though  trifling,  often  interfere  with  our  happiness. 
Their  emhanpoini  is  also  more  stationary,  which  any  one  may 
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prove  in  the  society  of  those  with  whose  habits  of  living  he  is 
familiar.  And  here  we  may  note  the  properties  of  amber 
chocolate,  properties  which  we  have  verified  by  a  great  namber 
of  experiments^  the  results  of  which  enable  as  to  say : — Let 
those  who  have  drunk  too  deep  the  cup  of  luxury ;  let  those 
who  may  have  passed  in  study  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
time  which  should  be  given  to  sleep ;  let  the  man  of  genius, 
who  feels  his  intellect  impaired ;  let  him  who  finds  the  air 
moist,  time  weigh  heavily  upon  him,  and  the  atmosphere 
difficult  to  support ;  let  him  who  may  be  suffering  from  some 
fixed  idea,  which  prevents  his  directing  his  thoughts  to  any 
other  subject :  let  all  those,  we  repeat,  take  about  half-a-quart 
of  amber  chocolate,  with  from  sixty  to  seventy-two  grains  of 
amber  to  a  pound  of  chocolate,  and  then,  they  may  depend 
upon  it,  they  shall  see  all  but  a  miracle  performed. 

Very  good  chocolate  is  made  in  Spain ;  but  its  importation 
into  England  and  France  had  soon  to  be  discontinued,  because 
as  those  who  were  employed  in  preparing  it  for  use  were  not  all 
equally  skilled,  whenever  the  chocolate  was  of  inferior  quality 
it  had  to  be  consumed  as  it  was  received. 

The  Italian  chocolate  is  not  adapted  to  the  French;  in 
general  they  roast  the  cocoa  too  much,  which  makes  the 
chocolate  bitter  and  weak,  because  a  portion  of  the  shell  is 
reduced  to  a  state  of  charcoal. 

Chocolate  being  much  used  in  France,  everybody  set  about 
making  it,  but  few  were  able  to  bring  it  to  perfection,  owing 
to  the  difficulty  of  manufacturing  it. 

We  must  first  be  able  to  distinguish  good  cocoa,  and  use  it 
in  all  its  purity,  for  in  every  box,  no.  matter  how  carefnlly 
selected,  there  is  always  some  of  inferior  quality,  and  not 
properly  understanding  our  own  interest,  we  receive  inferior 
cocoa,  which,  in  all  honesty,  we  should  reject. 

The  toasting  of  cocoa  is  a  very  delicate  operation ;  it  requires 
an  amount  of  tact  approaching  almost  inspiration.  There  are 
some  who  have  it  by  nature,  and  are  rarely  deceived. 

There  is  also  a  particular  talent  required  to  determine  the 
quantity  of  sugar  necessary ;  it  should  not  be  invariable*  or 
uniform,  but  regubted  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  aroma 
intended  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  chocolate,  and  the 
degree  of  toasting  to  which  it  is  intended  to  subject  it. 

The  pounding  and  mixing  require  also  equal  care  and  atten- 
tion, inasmuch  as  the  chocolate  will  be  more  or  less  digestible, 
according  ab  this  operation  is  perfectly  or  imperfectly  performed. 
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Other  considerations  should  gaide  as  in  the  selection  and 
quantity  of  arowatics,  which  should  not  be  the  same  in  choco- 
late intended  for  food  as  in  that  which  is  to  be  used  as  sweet- 
meats and  dainties. 

This  selection  and  quantity  of  aromatics  should  be  also 
regulated  according  to  the  amount  of  vanilla  necessary. 

For  some  time  machines  have  been  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  chocolate :  we  are  not  of  opinion  that  it  is  better  on  that 
account,  but  it  lessens  considerably  manual  labour,  and  those 
who  manufacture  chocolate  by  machinery  can  afford  to  sell  it 
cheapest.  Nevertheless,  they  sell  it  sometimes  dearer,  which 
goes  to  prove  that  the  true  commercial  spirit  has  not  yet  taken 
root  in  France ;  for  certainly  the  advantage  gained  by  machi- 
nery should  be  equally  profitable  to  the  merchant  and  the  public. 

Being  an  amateur  of  chocolate,  we  have  gone  the  round  of 
all  the  manufactories,  and  have  selected  that  sold  as  Chocolate 
Masson,  at  £8  &ue  de  Bichdieu. 

We  must  not  be  surprised  at  this,  for  Mr.  Masson  has 
brought  to  his  aid,  in  the  manufacture  of  chocolate,  vast  infor* 
mation. 

The  chocolate  manufactured  by  Mr.  Masson  owes  its  supe- 
riority to  a  good  selection  of  materials,  and  a  fixed  resolution 
to  permit  nothing  inferior  to  leave  his  establishment ;  while  he 
himself  superintends  with  a  masterly  eye  all  the  details  of  the 
work. 

Adhering  to  a  wise  doctrine,  and  by  a  judicious  system,  he 
has  also  succeeded  in  producing  agreeable  remedies  for  those 
of  his  numerous  customers  who  may  have  a  tendency  to  disease. 

Thus,  for  those  who  are  tliin  and  delicate  he  has  provided  a 
strengthening  chocolate,  au  salep ;  for  those  suffering  from 
nervous  disease,  an  antispasmodic  chocolate,  h  lafleur  £  orange  ; 
for  those  of  an  irritable  temper,  a  chocolate  of  the  oil  of  almonds ; 
to  which  he  will,  no  doubt,  add  the  chocolate  of  the  afflicted^ 
perfncned  and  portioned,  secundum  artem. 

But  his  chief  merit  is,  that  he  has  given  us,  at  a  low  price, 
an  excellent  chocolate  for  daily  use,  which  affords  us  a  substan- 
tial breakfast ;  and  which,  when  mixed  with  cream,  is  so  plea- 
sant at  dinner,  and  refreshes  us  in  the  evening  in  ices,  croquettes, 
and  other  dainties  of  the  drawingroom,  not  to  mention  the 
charming,  fun-provoking  pastilles  and  lozenges  with  or  with- 
out mottos. 
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Here  our  paper  ends,  but  if  it  have  made  the  reader  smile^ 
surely  it  has  also  instructed  him  in  that  very  important  point 
of  "  knowing  and  being/*  namely^  how  to  enjoy  life,  and  how 
to  render  his  very  repast  a  medicine.  We  say  to  him,  or  to 
her,  in  conclasion,  as  Sir  William  Temple  says  in  his  essay  on 
Health  and  Long  Life, — "  Thus  have  I  traced  whatever  has 
fallen  in  my  way  or  thoughts  to  observe  concerning  life  and 
health,  and  which  I  conceived  might  be  of  any  public  use  to 
be  known  and  considered  :  and  it  may  at  least  pass  like  a 
Derbyshire  charm,  which  is  used  among  sick  cattle,  with  these 
words, — '  If  it  does  thee  no  good,  it  will  do  thbb  no 
harm/  " 


AuT.  II— ABOUT  SCULPTURE. 

Onide  to  the  Crystal  Palace  and  its  Park  and  Gardens,  JBy 
Samuel  PkUlipe.  A  newly  arranged  and  entirely  revised 
Edition.  By  F.  K.  J.  Shenstone.  London :  Bradbury 
and  Evans^  1858. 

One  day,  last  October,  we  were  standing  in  the  National 
Gallery,  before  Murillo's  8t.  Join  and  the  Lamb^  wondering 
that  one  who  could  create  such  marvellous  effects  of  chiaro- 
scuro, of  coloring  and  of  texture,  and  yet  could,  in  the  Saviour's 
friend,  make  us  see  only  a  peasant  boy.  Any  Christian  can 
understand  what  the  picture  means;  it  has  been  wood-cutted, 
and  engraved  over  and  over  again ;  around  us  were  glorious 
pictures,  but  pictures  for  the  full  enjoyment  of  which  some 
knowledge  of  history  or  of  art  was  necessary.  As  we  stood 
before  the  Murillo,  there  came  to  *'  look  at"  it,  a  man  about 
forty  years  of  age,  and  his  little  son  about  five  or  six  years 
old.  They  had  all  that  half- wandering,  half-stupified  expres- 
sion 80  common  amongst  the  mass  of  visitors  to  our  public 
museums,  the  class  who  are  at  home  at  Madame  Tussaud's. 
The  little  boy  said,  pointing  to  the  picture,  ^*  What  is  that. 
Pa  ?"  Pa  reads  the  name  on  the  frame  and  says,  '*  St.  John 
and  Lamb ;''  and  after  a  second  or  two,  lost  in  his  case,  in 
looking  at  the  picture,  says,  **  should  you  like  a  cut  of  lamb, 
dear,"  and  so  they  go  on  to  view  the  Yenuses  and  Susannahs 
with  perhaps  Holiywell-street  eyes. 

This  man  was  but  the  type  of  eighty  per  cent,  of  those  who 
visit  our  public  galleries.  The  mutilated  statues  of  the  Crystal 
Palace,  the  putty  additions,  the  scribbled  comments  in  the 
alcoves,  all  prove  how  coarse  the  popular  mind  yet  remains ; 
but  the  national  system  of  exclosivism,  and  the  national  system 
which  has  made  the  possession  of  shillings,  not  the  possession 
of  taste,  the  test  of  admission  to  all  great  art  exhibitions,  are 
alone  to  blame. 

Ignorance  of  some  of  the  most  important  and  interesting 
facts  connected  with  art,  particularly  sculpture,  is  as  common 
amongst  the  would-be  learned  as  are  a  deliciencv  of  taste  and 
want  of  appreciation  amongst  the  unlearned,  ana  possibly  there 
are  reasons  for  this  state  of  things. 

Considering  the  excellence  which  the  ancients  attained  in 
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the  fine  arts^  it  is  astonishing  how  little  has  been  transmitted  to 
posterity  respecting  the  works  and  methods  of  their  most  dis- 
tinguished artists  ;  of  the  methods  of  their  sculptors  we  literallj 
know  nothing;  indeed  we  believe  that  many  a  learnt  ^Uaw 
imagines  that  Phidias  and  Praxiteles  actually  worked  with  the 
chisel  and  mallet  in  their  hands^  hewing  out  the  statue  within 
the  block,  with  no  other  guide  or  model  than  the  idea  in  their 
own  minds.  We  recollect  to  have  read  somewhere,  that  Mich- 
ael Angelo  laboured  with  such  enthusiastic  fury  to  get  his 
statues  extricated  from  the  encasing  rubbish,  that  it  was  quite 
marvellous  to  see  him  !  Nothing^however,  can  be  more  ridicu- 
lous than  the  supposition  of  this  species  of  the  Csesarian  oper- 
ation in  sculpture ;  an  art  which  requires  the  utmost  patience 
and  minute  carefulness,  and  in  which  the  merit  of  the  artist 
consists  in  preparing  the  clay  model.  It  is  the  artizan  who 
fashions  the  marble ;  an  humble  species  of  mechanical  industry 
scarcely  removed  from  the  toil  of  the  common  stone-cutter-* 
the  task  of  the  labourers  in  the  workshops  of  a  Ganova  and 
a  Gibson. 

But  what  renders  the  methods  of  the  ancient  sculptors  still 
more  curious  as  an  object  of  inquiry,  is,  that,  without  tools  of 
steel  or  tempered  iron,  they  should  have  been  able  to  work 
with  so  much  felicity  not  only  in  marble,  but  even  in  the  harder 
substance  of  the  precious  stones.  Their  dexterity  appears  still 
more  extraordinary  when  we  reflect  that  it  is  necessary  to  em- 
ploy the  magnifying  glass  to  inspect  the  minute  beauty  of  many 
of  their  gems,  cameos,  intaglios,  and  medals.  It  is  almost  in- 
conceivable how  such  works  could  have  been  produced  without 
the  aid  of  spectacles  or  the  magnifying  lens.  That  they  pos- 
sessed the  magnifying  mirror  is  extremely  probable,  for  their 
looking-glasses  being  made  of  metal,  it  was  almost  a  necessary 
result  that  they  should  discover  the  magnifying  power  of  a  pol- 
ished concave  surface.  By  some  reflex  application  of  the  con- 
cave mirror  their  gem  engravers  may  have  been  assisted ;  and 
we  think  it  would  not  be  difficult  still  to  ascertain  in  what  man- 
ner this  was  done.  It  has  been  supposed  that  in  some  instances 
they  employed  a  drop  of  pellucid  water  in  the  perforation  of  a 
piece  of  metal ;  but  we  cannot,  however,  form  any  very  distinct 
notion  of  the  manner  in  which  this  magnifying  power  could  be 
rendered  useful  to  an  engraver.  But  a  pretty  discovery  of  an 
ingenious  savant,  and  which  we  would  recommend  to  the 
attention  of  our  opticians,  has  suggested  a  better  idea.   He 
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has  discovered,  that  by  nicely  perforating  a  bit  of  paper,  or  any 
saperficial  substance,  a  plate  of  metal  serving  the  best  of  all  for 
the  purpose, — that  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  hole,  a  very 
considerable  magnifying  power  is  obtained  over  objects  closely 
under  the  eye,  and  that  distant  objects  are  brought  apparently 
nearer,  and  seen  much  more  distinctly  than  by  the  unaided 
sight.  It  is  therefore  possible,  that  the  ancient  gem  engravers 
may  have  made  use  of  some  contrivance  of  this  nature. 

Our  information  with  respect  to  the  methods  of  the  painters 
of  antiquity  is  also  almost  a  blank.  Their  excellence  both  in 
drawing  and  in  colouring  cannot  be  questioned ;  for  wiih  such 
evidence  as  we  possess  of  their  attainments  in  sculpture,  it  is 
almost  impossible,  without  a  denial  of  the  force  of  ocular  de- 
monstration, to  refuse  our  acknowledgments  to  their  superior- 
ity. We  are  told,  indeed,  that  Zeuxis  formed  the  composition 
of  bis  Juno*  from  the  peculiar  beauties  of  all  the  most  beauti- 
ful women  in  Agrigentum ;  and  that  Apelles  made  use  of  burnt 
ivory  mixed  with  varnish  to  augment  the  effect  of  his  colours, 
and  to  defend  them  from  the  action  of  the  air.f  But  with  the 
exception  of  these  two  solitary  facts,  the  one  in  the  art  of  design, 
and  the  other  in  that  of  colouring,  we  possess  no  practical  infor- 
mation respecting  the  methods  of  the  ancient  painters.  The 
use  of  the  black  or  burnt  ivory  by  Apelles  has  been  ques* 
tioned  by  many  writers  on  the  fine  arts  as  an  improbable 
misconception ;  but  Mr.  West  did,  we  know,  employ  it 
with  so  much  success,  that  the  colouring  of  his  later  pictures, 
compared  with  that  of  bis  earlier,  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
produced  by  the  same  hand.  It  serves  to  tune,  if  the  expres- 
sion may  be  allowed,  the  various  tones  of  colouring  into  one 
consistent  frame  of  harmony. 

Historians  differ  about  the  birth  place  of  sculpture.  But  the 
art  was  undoubtedlv  early  cherished  in  Asia.  Laban,  we  are 
informed,  adored  idols:(  abominated  by  Jacob.  Some,  however, 
are  of  opinion,  that  the  Ethiopians  were  the  first  who  employed 
visible  symbols  as  objects  of  adoration,^  and  that  of  course  they 
were  the  inventors  of  sculpture.  Others  ascribe  the  inven- 
tion to  the  Chaldeans,  and  refer,  in  proof  of  their  hypothesis, 
to  the  statue  erected  by  Ninus  in  honour  of  his  father.    But 


•  Pliny,  lib.  xxix.  Cap.  ix. 

t  Cavaliere  Ferro,  vol.  i;  p.  41. 

X  Genesis,  chap.  zxxi.  and  xxxv. 

§  Gontarino  il  Vago,  p.  420. 
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the  Greek  philosophers  considered  Egypt  as  the  cradle  of  the 
arts ;  ar)d  Plato  says^  that  works  of  painting  and  sculpture  may 
be  found  in  Egypt  executed  ten  thousand  years  ago.  Pausan- 
ias  thought  that  at  first  the  priests  exhibited  a  stone^  or  the 
trunk  of  a  tree^  as  the  emblems  of  their  gods.  Herodotus,  the 
fatlier  of  profane  history,  says,  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  were 
accustomed  to  carve  the  one  end  of  a  stick  into  the  form  of  a 
head,  and,  with  scarcely  more  art,  to  trace  a  few  imperfect  lines 
on  the  other  into  a  resemblance  of  feet.  In  this  state  they  tran- 
smitted the  art  of  sculpture  to  Greece.  Pausanias  mentions, 
that  there  was  an  ancient  statue  at  Pygolia,  which  served  to  il- 
lustrate the  history  of  the  arts,  the  feet  and  hands  of  which  were 
closely  joined  to  the  body,  similar,  no  doubt,  to  the  Egyptian 
statues  in  the  British  Museum.  The  first  attempts  in 
sculpture  were  no  doubt  with  flexible  materials,  such  as  clay  or 
wax.  The  next  were  probably  with  wood,  and  then  marble ; 
— metal,  as  requiring  the  aid  of  another  art,  was  perhaps  the 
last  material  employed  by  the  genius  of  sculpture. 

The  earhest  among  the  Greeks  who  wrought  in  marble,  were 
the  sons  of  Daedalus,  Dipoenus  and  Scyllis,*  who  lived  in  the 
first  Olympiad,  that  is,  about  576  years  before  Christ.  Phidias, 
who  flourished  a^out  1 20  years  later,  carried  the  art  to  its  ut- 
most perfection.  It  has  certainly  not  since  approached  the 
same  degree  of  excellence,  if  we  admit  the  Athenian  marbles 
in  the  British  Museum  to  be  his  works ;  and  if  they  were  not 
his  works,  as  there  is  some  reason  to  believe,  we  have  still  but  an 
imperfect  conception  of  the  improvements  of  which  the  art  is 
susceptible. 

On  one  occasion,  when  a  party  of  artists  were  dining  with 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  while  Burke  «nd  Dr.  Johnson  were  pre- 
sent, the  conversation  turned  on  this  very  subject.  Sir  Joshua 
observed,  that  it  was  impossible  to  understand  what  was  meant 
among  the  Greeks,  by  their  saying  that  the  art  of  sculpture  was 
in  its  decline  in  the  days  of  Alexander  the  Great — the  ApoUo 
Bclvidere  and  the  Venus  de  Medicis  being  considered  as  the 
productions  of  that  illustrious  epoch  ;  and  neither  the  ingenu- 
ity of  Burke,  nor  the  erudition  of  Johnson,  could  solve  the 
enigma.  But  the  merits  of  the  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon 
were  then  unknown;  we  mean  the  Elgin  or  more  properly  the 
Athenian  marbles ;  and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  even 
they  were  placed  in  the  exterior  of  the  edifice,  merely  for  the 

*  Pliny,  lib.  zzxvi.  cap.  iv. 
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purpose  of  decoration.  The  statue  of  Ibe  Goddess  by  Phidias 
was  in  the  interior  of  the  temple. 

It  might  be  objected  to  as  a  paradox,  to  saj  that  none  of  the 
roaster-pieces  of  the  sculptors  of  antiquity  have  yet  been  acquired 
by  the  moderns,  but  it  is  certain  that  none  of  those,  which  we 
consider  as  such,  were  particularly  famous  amongst  the  ancients. 
It  is  at  least  doubtful  if  the  Apollo  Belvidere  is  the  same  statue 
of  which  Pliny  speaks  in  such  terms  of  admiration  as  the  work 
of  Scopias. — The  Venus  by  this  artist  was  one  of  the  ornaments 
of  ancient  Rome — but  it  is  now  unknown.  He  was  the  archi- 
tect of  the  mausoleum  which  Artimisia  raised  to  the  memory  of 
her  husband  —  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world..  The  Stand* 
ard  by  Polectetis  is  lost — a  statue  in  which  all  the  most  beauti- 
ful proportions  of  the  human  figure  were  so  admirably  preserved, 
that  it  was  constantly  referred  to  by  artists  as  a  model,  and  thus 
acquired  the  name  of  the  Standard.  The  Media  of  Euticrates 
is  also  no  longer  known  to  exist.  The  critics  in  the  time  of 
Praxiteles  were  divided  in  their  opinion  with  respect  to  his  two 
Venuscs  and  his  Phryne ;  but  he  himself  preferred  his  Satyr, 
and  particularly  his  Cupid,  to  all  his  works,  and  they  also  are 
no  more.  The  story  of  Pygmalion  is  ol  itself  a  striking  comment 
on  the  excellence  of  the  lost  statues  of  antiquity ;  and  that  of 
the  Colossus  of  Ehodes  shows  how  far  superior  in  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  art  the  ancients  were  to  the  moderns.  Glicones 
of  Athens,  who  produced  the  Famesian  Hercules,  doubtless  left 
other  works,  which,  if  not  in  the  same  degree,  were  probably  in 
the  same  high  style  of  art,  but  they  have  all  perished.  At  Ag* 
rigentum  we  saw  the  foot  of  a  colossal  Juno,  belonging  to  the 
late  Mr.  Eagan,  in  point  of  execution,  and  greatness  of  style, 
equal  to  anything  that  ever  adorned  the  Louvre.  But  although 
the  utmost  diligence  was  employed  to  find  the  remainder  of 
the  statue,  the  search  was  fruitless.  At  Syracuse,  a  headless 
Venus  was  discovered,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  many  good 
judges,  is  superior  to  the  Venus  de  Medicis. 

The  Jews  have  never  been  considered  as  entitled  to  any  merit 
as  artists,  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  prohibition  in  the 
Commandments  has  been  the  cause  of  their  deficiency  in 
the  arts.  But  the  prohibition  only  referred  to  idols  of  ado- 
ration, for  Moses  himself,  the  oracle  of  the  command,  made  the 
brazen  serpent ;  and  Solomon,  their  wisest  kiug,  dealt  largely 
in  sculptured  pomegranates,  to  say  nothing  of  the  twelve  oxen 
which  supported  the  brazen  sea^  or  of  the  golden  lions  that 
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adorned  the  steps  of  his  throne.  As  for  the  cherubim,  of  which 
we  read  so  much,  we  beg  for  the  information  of  our  churchyard 
sculptors  to  mention,  that  "  a  learned  student  of  recondite  lore*' 
has  assured  us  that  the  cherubim  were  not  human  figures  with 
wings,  but  circles  representing  the  signs  of  the  zodiac. 

The  Romans  were  tardy  in  their  cultivation  of  the  art  of  sculp- 
ture, which  was  perhaps  owing  also  to  the  influence  of  that 
ancient  law  of  Numa,  noticed  by  St.  Augustine^  in  the  con- 
troversy  respecting  the  introduction  of  images,  particularly  of 
God  the  Father,  into  the  cliurches.  In  fact,  the  ancient  Romans 
are  not  considered  as  having  made  any  great  degree  of  profici- 
ency iu  the  fine  arts,  notwithstanding  the  magnitude  of  their 
architectural  remains ;  and  even  in  architecture  they  were  far 
inferior  to  the  Greeks,  who  distinctively  settled  the  embellish- 
ments of  the  several  orders,  by  which  their  buildings  obtained 
that  appropriateness  of  character  that  at  once  declared  the  use 
for  which  they  were  erected,  and  rendered  them  models  to  all 
succeeding  ages.  The  Romans,  in  the  best  epoch  of  their  taste, 
followed  the  Greeks,  but  deviating  from  their  chaste  models, 
adopted  that  false  principle  which  supposes  a  beauty  in  orna- 
ment independent  of  propriety  of  application  or  of  fitness  of 
place;  The  fragments  of  this  corruption  of  taste,  our  own  ar- 
chitects for  a  long  period  were  in  the  practice  of  imitating,  but 
as  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  on  some  other  occasion  of 
noticing  more  particularly  the  progress  and  state  of  the  arts  in 
this  country,  we  refrain  for  the  present  from  adverting  to  this 
branch  of  the  subject.  It  may,  however,  be  so  far  requisite  in 
the  meantime,  to  explain,  that  the  effect  of  this  false  principle 
of  taste  in  architecture,  is  equivalent  to  that  uninteresting  beauty 
which  we  sometimes  meet  with  in  historical  pictures; — where, 
though  every  figure  is  in  correct  proportion,  well  drawn,  and 
with  drapery  elegantly  folded,  yet  not  being  employed  appropri- 
ately to  the  subject,  the  general  composition  is  but  a  mere  aca- 
demical compilation,  unadorned  with  the  impress  of  that  mental 
conception  which  constitutes  the  highest  quality  of  refined  art. 

But  if  the  ancient  Romans  are  not  entitled  to  rank  high  as  art- 
ists, the  pjtinters  and  sculptors  of  modern  Rome  have  acquired 
a  pre-eminence  far  above  those  of  any  other  nation.  The 
Moses  of  Michael  Angelo,  for  example,  in  appropriateness  of 
character,  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  creations  that  ever  rose 
from  beneath  the  chisel ;  and  it  has  been  said,  that  in  this  re- 


*  St.  Augustine,  Vol.  V.  cap.  xzxL  page  38. 
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speci  it  may  be  classed  with  the  Minerva  and  the  Jupiter  of  Phi- 
dias. It  has  indeed  fixed^  as  it  were^  an  unalterable  standard, 
by  which  every  subsequent  attempt  to  embody  the  form  of  the 
Jewish  Lawgiver  will  not  only  be  estimated^  but  must  also^  in 
some  degree,  resemble  in  air,  features,  and  expres{«ion.  Mich- 
ael Angelo,  however,  was  not  always  uniformly  successful.  His 
statue  of  the  Saviour,  the  companion  of  the  Moses,  is  a  com- 
plete failure.  The  benevolent  character  of  Jesus  was  a  subject 
not  suited  to  his  vehement  genius ;  and  the  statue  is  scarcely 
one  degree  above  a  common  academical  6gure — framed  accord- 
ing to  rule,  and  faultless  without  merit.  In  liis  sublime  work 
on  the  Day  of  Judgment,  the  same  inconsistency  may  be  ob- 
served. The  single  figures  are  without  any  appropriate  charac- 
ter, without  any  expression  applicable  to  their  tremendous  situ- 
ation; but  the  groups  are  composed  with  admirable  skill.  Still, 
however,  even  as  single  figures,  they  have  great  merit ;  and  al- 
though they  are  but  the  ingenious  adaptation  of  legs,  arms,  and 
heads,  to  the  celebrated  Torso,  which  bears  his  name,  and  which 
served  as  the  model  to  most  of  his  figures,  they  are  nevertheless 
theproductions  of  a  masterly  hand. 

The  first  modern .  artist  who  understood  the  principle  of  giv- 
ing to  his  figures  the  peculiar  expression  belonging  to  their  situ- 
ation and  character,  was  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  he  carried  it  to 
the  highest  point  of  excellence  in  his  picture  of  the  Last  Sup- 
per. The  appropriate  character  which  he  has  given  to  the 
Apostles  in  that  great  compo^ition,  the  significance  of  expression 
in  their  several  faces,  all  show  that  the  point  of  time  before  the 
artist  is  when  our  Saviour  said,  "  There  is  one  amongst  you  who 
shall  betray  me."  But  he  failed  in  the  head  of  the  Saviour. 
He  had  exhausted  his  powers  of  characteristic  discrimination  in 
the  heads  of  the  apostles;  and  in  his  attempt  to  blend  meek- 
ness and  dignity  in  the  figure  of  Christ,  he  produced  only  insi- 
pience.  He  had  the  prudence,  however,  to  leave  the  face  un- 
finished, that  the  imagination  of  the  beholder  might  not  be  disap- 
pointed by  an  unworthy  image,  but  form  in  his  own  mind  one 
more  accordant  to  his  feelings  and  the  subject.  Pleasing  as  the 
works  of  Leonardo  da  Yinci  are  in  general,  had  he  not  pro- 
duced Tlie  Last  Supper,  and  the  cartoon  of  The  Combatants  for 
the  Standard,  he  would  scarcely  have  emerged  above  the  level 
of  mediocrity,  for  his  pictures,  generally  speaking,  are  more  re- 
markable for  laborious  finishing  than  for  the  impress  of  intellec- 
tual power. 
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When  the  works  of  Michael  Angelo^  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and 
Bartholomeo  de  St  Marco,  were  attracting  the  admiration  of  all 
the  judges  of  refined  art,  liaphael,  having  attained  his  adalt 
age,  came  to  Florence.  The  sensibility  of  his  mind  was  like 
the  softened  wax»  which  makes  more  visible  and  distinct  the 
form  of  the  engraving  with  which  it  is  impressed.  Blest  with 
this  linppy  natural  endowment,  he  became  at  once  heir,  as  it 
were,  to  the  treasures  and  experience  6f  all  his  predecessors ; 
and  availing  himself  of  the  examples  afforded  by  the  discoveries 
of  the  Grecian  relics,  he  combined,  by  the  tuition  of  his  own 
genius,  and  a  well  practised  hand,  a  power  to  unfold  his  concep- 
tions. In  the  exercise  of  his  power,  he  has  attained  unrivalled 
excellence*  But  the  peculiar  merits  and  defects  of  the  produc- 
tions of  this  extraordinary  young  man  are  of  too  high  and  vari- 
ous a  kind  to  be  discussed  in  the  present  paper.  The  fine  arts 
as  tliey  have  appeared  in  different  ages,  constitute  the  visible  his- 
tory of  the  human  mind,  and  those  who  regard  painting  and 
sculpture  merely  as  contributing  to  the  embellishment  .of  our  so- 
cial pleasures,  look  only  at  the  surface  of  the  subject.  It  is 
necessary,  however,  to  take  care  that  we  do  not  refine  overmuch, 
and  yield  the  metaphysical  suggestions  of  the  imagination,  a  cre- 
dence and  authority  which  history  refuses  to  confirm. 

Amongst  the  ancients,  and  in  the  middle  ages,  the  products 
of  statuary  art  were  innumerable ;  the  cities  of  Greece  counted 
them  by  hundreds;  Delphos,*  Olympia,  and  Borne,  were 
almost  peopled  with  statues. t 

The  conqueror  of  the  Etolians,  Marcus  Fulvius,  had  287 
statues  in  bronze  and  280  in  marble  erected  to  his  honor. 
Ptoleraaeus  Evergetes,  conqueror  of  the  King  of  Syria,  carried 
away  with  him  2,500  statues.  The  theatre  of  Scaurus  con- 
tained 3,000.  According  to  Winkelmann,  there  had  been 
recovered  from  the  ruins  of  Adrian's  Villa,  after  250  years, 
statues,  which  enriched  all  the  cabinets  of  Europe,  and  there 
remain  yet  more,  according  to  the  same  authority,  to  be  dis- 
covered by  posterity.     Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  wrote,  that 


*  Amongst  others  were  statues  in  gold  of  the  Rhetorican  Qorgias, 
of  Phr  jne>  and  that  of  a  female  Lydian  slave^  the  gift  of  Croesus. 

f  Demetrius  of  Phalerus^  had  erected  in  his  honor  no  fewer  than 
360.  The  Greeks  were  so  prompt  in  rendering  this  species  of  hom- 
age to  those  who  had  done  them  a  service,  that  in  EuWa  they  pre- 
ferred raising  a  statue  to  Demosthenes,  to  paying  him  a  talent  for 
one  of  his  orations. 
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in  his  time,  the  statues  in  Bome  were  innumerable,  and  Sido- 
nias  Apollinnris,  records  that  in  certain  cities,  the  vast  num- 
ber of  statues  which  encumbered  the  public  places,  facilitated 
the  means  of  concealment  for  malefactors.  Khodes  contained, 
it  is  affiruied,  80,000.  After  various  disasters  endured  by 
Borne,  Cassiodorus  wrote  to  Theodoric,  that  the  number  of 
statues  which  this  city  contained,  almost  equalled  that  of  the 
inhabitants. 

We  know  how  great  a  profusion  of  sculpture  was  employed 
during  the  middle  ages,  to  ornament  both  the  exterior  and  in- 
terior of  churches ;  those  of  Chartres  and  of  Rheims  prove  this ; 
the  dome  of  Milan  contained  3,500  statues,  the  tomb  of  St. 
Augustin  at  Pavia,  of  the  XlVth  century,  had  480  figures, 
without  reckoning  those  of  animals. 

Amongst  the  Indians  and  the  Chinese  there  was  a  like  pro- 
fusion. Mendez  Pinto,  relates  that  in  the  single  temple  of 
Pocassar,  dedicated  to  Tauhinaret,  in  China,  he  counted  1,200 
statues,  besides  24  serpeuts  in  bronze,  so  enormous  in  size, 
that  each  bore  a  statue  of  a  woman  seated  on  its  back,  and 
under  a  canopy  supported  by  a  dozen  pillars  of  Cnmphire 
wood,  might  be  seen  a  bed  on  which  reclined  a  large  silver 
statue,  named  Abican  Nilano,  which  signified  health  of  kings, 
aud  surrounding  this  statue  were  34  idols  representing  children 
of  five  and  six  years,  ranged  in  two  files  kneeling  in  adoration. 

There  ace  few  substances  capable  of  being  worked  and  of 
receiving  a  shape  that  the  ancients  have  not  used  in  the  for- 
mation of  statues.  Clay  and  wood  were  at  first  employed. 
Yarron  records  that  the  plastic  was  anciently  much  culiivated 
in  Italy,  particularly  in  Etruria :  that  Tarquin  the  Ancient, 
wishing  to  dedicate  an  image  to  Jupiter  in  the  Capitol,  came 
to  terms  with  Turianus,  and  had  it  brought  from  Fregellae. 
This  Jupiter  was  of  earth ;  it  was  in  consequence  of  this  earthen 
loateriai,  that  the  custom  of  coloring  them  in  vermilion  was 
resorted  to ;  this  artist  sculptured  the  Hercules  that  existed 
during  the  time  of  Pliny  in  the  city  of  Bx>me,  and  which,  be- 
cause it  was  composed  of  earth,  retained  ttie  name  of  Hercules 
fictilis.  Such  was  the  material  in  use  for  a  long  period  to 
form  the  most  exquisite  statues  to  the  gods  :  and  Rome,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  had  no  reason  to  blush  for  the  memory  of 
those  who  adored  such  gods,  and  who  had  not  a  sufficiency  of 
gold  or  silver  to  form  their  divinities. 

These  ancient  idols  are  to  be  seen  in  various  places,  dating 
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from  the  time  of  Pliny ;  the  most  highly  orDamented  were  at 
Borne,  and  in  the  municipal  towns;  their  chasing  was  admir- 
able :  the  merit  of  their  execution  combined  with  their  anti- 
quity rendered  them  far  more  valuable  than  if  executed  in 
gold.* 

The  statue  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter,  by  Phidias,  had  a  face 
of  gold  and  ivory,  but  the  body  was  plaster  and  terra  cotta ; 
the  war  bet\A  een  the  Athenians  and  the  Megarians,  hindered 
its  completion. 

In  the  time  of  Pausanias,  several  of  the  divinities  placed 
in  the  temples,  were  composed  of  clay.  Statues  of  terra  cotta 
have  been  discovered  at  Pompeii ;  they  painted  statues  in  red 
at  this  period,  such  as  the  Jupiter  at  PhigaUa,  and  those  of 
the  god  Pan. 

Bas-reliefs  in  terra  cotta,  were  employed  in  the  friezes  of 
the  temples.  Yitruvius  and  Pliny  have  informed  ns  that 
CsBsar  having  dispatched  a  colony  to  Corinth,  to  restore  this 
unfortunate  city  from  its  ruins,  commanded  them  to  dig  amongst 
the  rubbish  of  its  crumbling  edifices,  and  to  extricate  from  the 
debris,  the  works  in  bronze  as  well  as  those  in  terra  cotta. 
Vitruvius  speaks  of  statues  in  pottery  by  which  the  pediments 
of  the  temples  Areeatyles  were  surmounted.  "They  were," 
said  he,  "  a  fashion  taken  from  the  Tuscans.*'  The  temples 
of  Ceres  and  of  Hercules,  at  Pompeii,  are  decorated  in  this 
manner. -j- 

Statues  of  terra  cotta  were  also  used  in  the  middle  ages, 
particularly  in  the  Cathedral  of  Seville,  where  they  have  per- 
fectly resisted  all  changes  of  atmosphere.  Masks  for  the  theatre, 
in  use  at  Borne,  were  made  of  plaster  or  of  clay.  Some  of 
those  masks  have  been  discovered  at  Herculaneum  with  the 
moulds  in  which  tliey  were  cast.  T\iQcretea  persona,  ol  which 
Lucretius  speaks  (lib.  iv.,  v.  297)  is  nothing  more  than  one  of 
those  plaster  masks.  During  the  time  of  Pausanias  statues  of 
wood  might  be  also  seen  in  the  most  renowned  places  in 
Greece ;  such,   amongst  others,  were   the   figures  found  at 

•  Pliny,  Natural  History,  Book  xxxv. 

t  The  most  curious  Etruscan  monuments  in  preservation  of  this 
species  are  the  bas-relief  of  Leucothoe  holding  the  infant  Bacchus 
on  his  knees,  and  that  which  represents  soldiers  going  to  sacrifice. 
They  are  both  at  Bome.  The  former,  with  his  drapery  tight,  ranged 
in  equal  plaits  and  falling  perpendicularly,  is  altogether  in  the 
eginetic  style. 
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Megalopolis  in  Arcadia,  of  a  Jano,  an  Apollo^  and  the  Muses,  a 
Venus  and  a  Mercury  from  the  chisel  of  Damophonius,  one  of 
the  most  antient  artists.  The  statue  of  Apollo  of  Delphos, 
sent  as  a  present  by  the  Cretans,  was  of  wood,  and  formed  of 
a  single  trunk  of  a  tree.  At  Argas,  Pausanias  saw  in  the 
temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux  the  statues  of  the  two  brothers,  and 
of  Hilaira  and  of  Phcebe,  their  women  and  the  horses  of  these 
demi-gods,  the  whole  in  ebony  and  ivory. 

The  philosopher  Diagoras  has  been  placed  by  Clement 
of  Alexandria  amongst  tlie  greatest  and  wisest  philosophers 
of  antiquity,  because,  being  one  day  in  want  of  wood,  he 
kindled  his  kitchen  fire  with  a  statue  of  Hercules. 

Herodotus  tells  of  colossal  statues  in  wood  which  existed  in 
Egypt.  Luxury,  befote  disdaining  the  use  of  wood  in  sculp- 
ture, tried  to  adorn  it  by  gilding,  as  we  perceive  by  some  of 
the  Egyptian  statues.  Pausanias  saw  at  Corinth  two  figures 
of  Bacchus  of  gilt  wood,  with  the  exception  of  the  faces, 
which  were  painted  in  red  with  minium ;  the  statue  of  Pallas 
at  Aricia  was  in  wood  and  gilt. 

Statues  have  been  formed  of  box-wood, — of  cedar;  this 
served  frequently  to  form  a  mould  for  statues  in  gold  and  ivory  ; 
of  oak, — of  cypress, — of  ebony;  the  ancient  Greek  statues 
were  made  of  this  wood ;  of  maple, — of  the  fig-tree, — of 
beech,  of  yew, — of  cork ;  Antonio  Filrete  made  a  crucifix  for 
the  church  Degli  Ermini  at  Florence  in  this  wood,  which  was 
borne  in  processions  at  the  time  of  Yasari; — of  lotus,  of  myrtle ; 
the  statue  of  Minerva  Polias  at  Athens  was  formed  of  this 
wood ;  of  the  olive  tree,  of  willow,  and  of  osiers ;  we  have  mention 
of  an  iEsculapius  of  Sparta,  and  a  Juno  of  Snmos  made  of  osier. 
It  was  with  the  branches  of  these  two  trees  that  they  formed  the 
colossal  statues  which  they  cast  every  year  into  the  Tiber.  The 
immense  colossal  figures  in  which  the  Germans  burned  their 
prisoners  in  honor  of  their  god,  Teutates,  was  also  woven  in 
osier  ;  of  palm,  of  the  peach  tree,  of  poplar,  of  pine,  of  tlie 
wild  pear  tree  ;  the  Juno  of  Mycense  was  composed  of  this, 
as  was  also  that  of  Samos  ;  of  the  fir-tree,  of  lime,  of  the 
vine,  above  all  the  wild  vine,  and  that  of  Cyprus ;  according 
to  some  authors  the  Diana  of  Ephesus  was  of  this  wood  ;  it 
has  been  also  used  for  a  Bacchus  and  a  Priapus.  Much  later 
it  was  employed  in.  making  the  gates  of  the  baptistry  at 
Eavenna. 

They  have  preserved  a  crucifix  at  Ravenna  of  very  ancient 
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wood,  covered  artistically  with  very  fine  linen  so  fashioned  as 
to  imitate  the  human  skin. 

At  Saint  Cernin  in  Toulouse  there  is  a  Christ  in  wood  larger 
than  life,  sculptured  in  the  twelfth  century  ;  the  face  is  made 
of  a  plate  of  silver  wrought  from  behind. 

All  known  metals  have  been  used  for  statuary.  The  Greeks 
made  their  statues  in  gold  and  silver ;  Pausanias  saw  some 
specimens  in  one  of  the  temples  at  Athens.  At  the  triumph 
of  Fompey  and  of  LucuUus,  they  bore  gold  and  silver  statues 
of  Mithridates  and  of  Fharnaoes ;  the  former  was  six  feet  in 
height,  and  the  latter  was  surrounded  with  figures  in  gold  and 
silver  cars. 

Diodorus  of  Sicily  wrote  a  description  of  the  car  which, 
after  the  death  of  Alexander,  carried  the  remains  of  this  prince 
from  Babylon  to  Alexandria.  "  At  each  angle  of  the  roof 
wliich  covered  this  car  they  had,  wrote  he,  a  golden  Victory 
bearing  a  trophy  ;  at  the  opening  of  the  roof  were  placed 
golden  lions  who  watched  those  who  entered ;  between  each 
couple  of  columns  was  a  golden  acanthus  which  wound  insen- 
sibly even  around  the  capitals.  The  extremity  of  the  axles 
of  this  car  were  of  gold,  and  represented  the  head  of  a  lion 
bearing  between  his  teeth  an  iron  lanoe.^'^ 

Statues  entirely  formed  of  gold  and  silver  carried  to  Borne 
by  victorious  generals  were  very  soon  imitated.  The  first 
mentioned  by  historians  is  the  equestrian  statue  in  gold  erected 
in  the  most  elevated  place  in  the  Capitol  bearing  the  inscrip- 
tions. To  ComelUis  Sglla  the  fortunate  Emperor.  The  first 
silver  statue  was  erected  in  honor  of  Augubtus.  Much  later 
Augustus  caused  all  the  statues  that  had  been  raised  in  this 
metal  to  be  melted  down  and  converted  into  money,  the  products 
of  which  he  devoted  to  the  porticos  of  the  Palatine  Apollo. 
The  Emperor  Claudius  had  a  silver  statue  erected  to  him  which 
weighed  a  thousand  livres;  it  was  placed  on  a  column  near  the 
tribune  from  which  they  harangued  ;  and  one  of  gold  ten  feet 
in  height  at  the  Capitol  facing  the  Temple  of  Jupiter.  Titus 
wished  to  have  a  silver  statue  of  Brittanicus  in  his  palace.  Tbe 

*  This  car,  tbe  most  magnificent  of  those  which  the  Greeks  called 
Harmamaxa,  was  constructed  by  Hieronymus,  by  which,  according 
to  Athenaeus,  he  acquired  a  just  celebrity.  It  has  been  re-modelled 
after  the  description  of  DiodoruM,  by  J.  Chretien  Oinzoff,  inspector 
royal  of  the  construction  of  carriages  in  Bavaria.  It  is  represented 
in  his  work  Sur  lei  Chan  et  Chariots  des  Orecs  et  des  Homains, 
Munich,  1817. 
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senate  voted  a  golden  statue  to  Marcus  Aurelius;  Faustnia,  bis 
wife,  had  a  silver  one  erected  to  her  in  the  Temple  of  Venus. 

A  golden  statue  was  decreed  to  Aurelian  after  hisdeatli,  and 
several  silver  ones.  The  statue  in  silver  erected  to  Tbeodosius 
was  placed  on  a  column  facing  Saint  Sophia."^ 

This  species  of  luxury  was  imitated  in  the  middle  ages,  but 
was  used  principally  in  representing  sacred  subjects,  such  as 
God,  the  Holy  Virgin  or  the  Saints.  Aimoin,  however,  relates 
that  Bichard  II.  was  desirous  of  bestowing  his  statue  in  silver 
to  the  monks  of  Saint  6ermain-des-Pr^;  they,  however,  refused 
it  on  the  plea  that  it  would  savour  of  paganism.f 

In  the  Church  of  Cluny  may  be  seen  the  Blessed  Virgin  and 
the  twelve  apostles  in  silver,  life  size.  An  inventory  of 
Clairvaux,  of  15  J  7,  mentions  two  statues  of  Our  Lady  and  Saint 
Bernard,  silver  gilt,  enriched  with  precious  stones,  and  four  feet 
high. 

It  was  a  custom  of  the  City  of  Paris  to  present  rich  gifts  to 
the  Kings  of  France  at  their  coronation. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  specimens  of  exquisite  workman- 
ship represented  a  triumphal  car  supported  by  four  Dolphins, 
and  drawn  by  lions,  in  which  the  municipal  body  of  Paris  did 
homage  to  Charles  IX.  on  the  day  of  his  formal  entry,  in  1571; 
the  principal  group  ornamented  by  devices  and  bas-reliefs, 
were  surmounted  by  two  columns  bearing  a  statue  of  the  King 
supported  on  a  pedestal  presenting  representations  of  various 
battles ;  ^'  the  entire,  according  to  the  chroniclers  of  the  time, 
was  composed  of  the  purest  silver  gilt,  of  standard  gold,  chased 
and  engraven  so  perfectly,  that  the  workmanship  surpassed  the 
material.^'  The  statue  presented  by  the  same  city  to  Charles 
the  Fifth  is  also  worthy  of  notice.  It  was  a  massive  silver 
Hercules  covered  with  a  lion's  skin  in  gold,  seven  feet  in  height, 
and  weighing  100  Marcs.  These  proportions,  if  accurately 
reported,  infer  an  exquisite  delicacy  of  execution.  It  required 
doubtless  a  very  perfect  knowledge  of  art  to  produce  a  figure 
seven  feet  high,  of  gold  and  silver,  weighing  only  fifty  livres4 

The  Cathedral  at  Milan  possesses  two  statues  of  a  life  size  in 

*  Very  pure  gold  passed  several  times  through  the  fire  was  called 
obrizum.  The  electrum  was  a  natural  or  skilful  mixture  of  a  fifth  of 
gold,  with  four  fifths  of  silver. 

t  See  Duohesue,  t,  II,  p.  658. 

X  Ceremonies  du  sacret  by  Leber. 
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silver^  representing  Saint  Charles  Borromeo,  and  St.  Ambrose, 
dressed  in  their  pontifical  robes,  and  ornamented  with  precious 
stones.  The  border  of  the  cope  worn  by  Saint  Ambrose  is  de- 
corated by  small  detached  oval  compartments,  in  which  are 
represented  some  interesting  details  of  his  life.  At  the  top  of 
his  pastoral  staff  are  six  small  niches  containing  each  a  figure 
executed  by  Charles  Grossi,  whilst  the  entire  figure  of  the 
Saint  is  from  the  hammer  of  the  artificer  Policarpe  Sparoletto;  it 
is  supposed  to  weigh  2,000  ounces ;  on  the  base  may  be  read  an 
inscription  stating  that  the  City  of  Milan  presented  this  statue 
to  the  Cathedral  in  1698.  The  statue  of  Charles  of  Borromeo 
is  a  gift  from  the  artificers  presented  in  1610. 

Before  the  house  of  Our  Lady  of  Loretto  might  be  seen  two 
angels  in  silver  presented  by  the  Duke  D'Epernon, — an  infant 
in  gold,  representing  the  birth  of  Louis  XIV.,  borne  by  a 
silver  angel,  which  weighs  700  marcs,  and  the  child  43.  This 
was  a  gift  from  Anne  of  Austria.  The  statue  in  silver  of  the 
great  Cond^  was  given  by  himself.  In  the  Jesuits'  Church  in 
Bome,  under  the  grand  Altar,  is  the  tomb  of  Saint  Ignatius, 
composed  of  bronze  gilt.  liis  statue  is  of  massy  silver,  in 
part  gilt,  ornamented  with  precious  stones,  and  reposing  on  a 
sheet  equally  adorned. 

The  most  ancient  statues  in  bronze  may  be  seen  at  Samos ; 
they  comprise  three  figures  each  six  cubits,  kneeling,  and  sup- 
porting a  large  vase.  Herodotus  informs  us  that  the  Samiens 
devoted  to  the  construction  of  this  monument  the  tithe  of  the 
emoluments  which  they  derived  from  their  maritime  commerce 
at  Tartessus.  It  was  after  the  death  of  Pisistratus  that  the 
Athenians  placed  in  the  Temple  of  Pallas  the  first  pyramid  in 
bronze^  nevertheless  Bomulus  caused  his  statue  to  be  erected 
crowned  by  Victory  in  a  car  drawn  by  four  horses,  all  in  brass ; 
the  car  and  the  horses  were  a  prize  taken  from  the  City  of 
Camerinum,  as  recorded  by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus. 

Pliny  writes,  in  the  thirty-fourth  book  of  his  Natural  His- 
tory— '*  Formerly  bronze  was  made  up  of  a  mixture  of  cop- 
per and  gold  and  some  other  precious  material ;  the  price  of 
working  it  was  variable/' 

The  model  of  perfection  in  this  species  was  doubtless  the 
Corinthian  bronze ;  this  metal  was  of  three  kinds,  namely,  the 
white,  which  approached  nearer  to  silver  by  its  brightness,  and 
in  the  mixture  of  which,  silver  predominated  ;  the  vermilion, 
in  the  blending  of  which  gold  was  the  prevailing  mixture;  and 
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a  third,  in  which  gold,  silver,  and  copper  were  in  equal  pro- 
portions. There  was  al^o  a  fourth  in  which  the  relative  por- 
tions could  not  be  justly  assigned.  This  fourth  bronze  was 
called  hepatizmi  in  place  of  its  old  name,  Corinthian  bronze ;  it 
was  liver  color,  in  fact  it  was  being  of  this  shade  of  color  that 
rendered  it  at  nil  valuable.  It  was,  however,  in  much  less  favor 
than  the  Corinthian  bronze ;  but  in  higher  estimation  than  the 
^gean  bronze,  or  than  the  bronze  of  Delos,  which  for  a  long 
period  was  in  great  vogue. 

After  the  bronze  of  Delos,  the  iEgean  bronze  was  in  most 
request.  It  was  named  thus  from  the  Isle  of  Aegae,  which 
did  not  produce  a  single  atom  of  copper,  but  the  art  of  com- 
bining this  metal  in  the  casting  rendered  it  justly  celebrated. 

Myron  always  used  the  bronze  of  Aegae,  and  Folycletoes 
that  of  Delos.  Coming  forth  from  the  same  school,  they  were 
rivals  in  the  same  art ;  and  even  the  material  employed  in  this 
art  excited  their  emulation. 

The  bronze  of  Cyprus  has  been  also  distinguished,  that  of 
Tartessus  in  Boaetia,  of  Cordus  or  of  Maiius,  of  Salluste, 
which  had  been  found  in  the  Alps  ;  of  Livy,  that  was  taken 
from  the  Oauls. 

L' Aurichalcum  was  an  alloy  of  copper  and  of  gold  esteemed 
for  its  brilliancy  and  hardness ;  it  prevented  bronze  from  chang- 
ing and  imparted  to  it  a  beautiful  color  ;  they  rubbed  it  with 
the  juice  of  the  olive  (amurca),  or  with  bitumen. 

Pewter  or  tin  is  cited  by  Homer  amongst  the  metals  used 
in  the  shield  of  Achilles. 

The  statue  of  Mamurrius  at  Rome  was  of  lead. 

The  Sculptor  Aristonidas,  wishing  to  represent  Athamas  re- 
pentant and  reclaimed  from  his  frenzy  after  having  precipitated 
his  son  Learchus,  mixed  copper  with  iron,  in  order  to  express 
by  the  ruddiness  of  the  metal  the  shame  and  confusion  of  the 
person  be  meant  to  portray.  This  statue  was  in  existence  in 
the  time  of  Pliny  at  Thebes.  In  the  same  city  and  at  the 
same  period  might  be  seen  the  iron  Hercalus  of  the  statuary 
Alconius;  these  materials  were  regarded  as  symbols  of  the  con- 
stancy of  heroes  in  surmounting  difficulties ;  and  at  Home, 
were  two  iron  cups  dedicated  in  the  temple  of  Mars  the 
avenger.* 

They  made  also,  it  has  been  said,  a  magnet  statue,  exhibit- 

*  See  PiiDy*0  Natural  History,  book  xxxiv. 
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ing  doubtless  the  power  of  love  even  in  iron,  representing  a 
Yen  us  who  attracted  an  iron  statue  of  Mars.* 

The  Greeks  worked  in  ivory  from  the  most  remote  peroid 
of  antiquity ;  Homer  speaks  of  hilts  of  swords,  and  various 
ornaments  formed  in  thb  material;  the  thrones  of  kings  and 
the  state  chairs  of  the  Roman  Magistrates  were  of  ivory.  In 
Greece  more  than  a  hundred  statues  of  ivory  and  gold  might 
be  seen,  the  greater  number  fabricated  in  the  most  remote 
period  of  the  arts,  and  the  highest  of  nature.  The  Minerva 
of  the  Parthenon  was  thirty-eight  feet  in  height.  The  body 
of  this  statue  and  the  head  of  the  Medusa  were  ivory,  the 
tunic  was  of  gold. 

A  small  town  in  Arcadia,  possessed  a  fine  iBsculapius 
in  ivory,  and  a  temple  built  on  the  route  of  Pellene  in 
Achaia  enclosed  a  Pallas  in  the  same  material.t 

At  Cyzicus  in  the  Propontis,  there  was  a  temple  the  joints 
of  which  were  ornamented  with  mouldings  of  gold,  and  the 
interior  of  which  was  decorated  by  a  Jupiter  in  ivory,  crowned 
by  an  Apollo  in  marble.  There  was  also  a  Yenus  in  ivory,  in 
a  state  of  nudity,  executed  by  Pygmalion  of  Cyprus;  the  same  as 
the  statue  of  Minerva  seen  at  Kome  in  the  forum  of  Augu&tus, 
and  that  of  Jupiter  in  the  temple  of  Metellus ;  an  ivory 
statue  of  Hercules  may  be  seen  at  Tivoli,  and  some  veiy 
ancient  statues  in  the  same  material  representing  victories  may 
be  seen  in  the  island  of  Malta. ;{ 

They  had  at  Cyzicus  in  Arcadia,  a  Cybele  in  gold,  the  face  of 
which  was  made  of  the  teeth  of  the  hippopotamus. 

Bones  have  been  also  used  for  this  purpose,  particularly 
those  of  the  camel.  The  palladium  has  been  even  supposed 
to  have  been  formed  from  the  bones  of  Pelops. 

The  Bomans  employed  ivory  for  all  manner  of  purposes.  Of 
their  monuments  in  this  material,  the  greater  number  that  have 
descended  to  our  time,  are  the  dyptiques. 

*  This  recaU  to  mind  the  prettj  story  of  Frederick  LaDgbein,  in 
which  an  image  of  Saint  Ursula  exercises  over  a  little  iron  saint,  her 
neighbour,  the  same  loving  power  which  the  statue  of  Yenus  exer- 
cised over  that  of  Mars. 

t  To  work  in  ivory,  they  sofltened  it  by  the  vapour  of  boiling 
water.  According  to  Dioscorides  it  became  pliable  as  wax  when  it 
had  been  made  to  boil  during  six  hours  with  the  roots  of  the  man- 
drake. 

t  One  of  the  last  specimens  of  chryselephantine  sculpture  is  the 
statuette  of  Leda,  executed  by  Fradier  for  the  artists'  lottery. 
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We  mnst  consider  the  monstrous  emeralds  so  frequently 
spoken  of  in  various  histories^  as  works  in  glass.  The  emerald 
column  in  the  temple  of  Hercules  at  Tyre  is  mentioned  both 
by  Herodotus  and  Pliny  ;  the  colossal  statue  of  the  god 
Serapis^  nine  cubits  high,  made  of  a  single  emerald,  and  which 
Appian  affirms  to  have  been  in  existence  in  his  time  in  the 
labyrinth  of  Egypt ;  the  statue  composed  of  a  single  emerald 
four  cubits  in  height,  executed  by  Bipocnus  and  Scyllis,  was 
said  by  Cedrenus  to  have  been  at  Constantinople  in  the  reign 
of  Theodosius.  Independent  of  this,  he  was  reported  to  have 
been  in  possession  of  an  antique  bas-relief  in  glass,  three  feet 
long,  representing  a  bull  fight. 

The  ancients  also  made  statues  in  amber,  exceedingly  small, 
but  of  great  price;  they  were  sometimes  called  electrum, 
Augustus  had  a  statue  dedicated  to  him  in  this  material. 
There  was  a  statue  of  Sylla  composed  of  incense,  aromatics, 
and  gum,  which  was  burned  at  his  obsequies.  Empedocles,  a 
conqueror  in  the  Olympic  games,  distributed  amongst  the  peo- 
ple, an  ox  made  of  myrrh.  There  was  a  statue  of  Hercules, 
formed  by  Dedal  us,  made  of  pitch. 

It  is  a  matter  of  question  amongst  the  ancient  authors  that 
large  figures  have  been  formed  in  dough,  in  hay,  and. in  wool  ; 
they  were  used  occasionally  for  a  species  of  sorcery  or  legerde- 
main ;  those  were  named  Neuropaate9  and  OscilleSy  and  were 
moved  by  means  of  a  cord  or  thread  like  our  Marionnettes ; 
they  also  put  them  in  motion  with  quicksilver.^ 

Jacopo  della  Quercia,  commissioned  by  the  Siennois  to 
erect  an  equestrian  statue  of  Giovanni  Ubaldini  elevated  on 
a  wooden  pyramid,  to  assist  at  the  funeral  solemnities  with 
which  they  desired  to  honor  him,  conceived  the  idea  of  form- 
ing  the  skeleton  of  a  horse  and  cavalier  of  bits  of  wood  care- 
fully joined  and  encircled  with  layers  of  hay  and  tow  bound 
together  with  hempen  bands,  and  covered  by  a  cement  com- 
posed of  earth,  size,  dough,  and  of  wadding,  the  entire  covered 
by  various  coats  of  paint. 

Beccafumi,  on  the  first  arrival  of  Charles  the  Fifth  in  Italy, 
prepared  to  honor  his  entrance  into  Sienna,  an  equestrian 


*  See  the  very  curious  Histoire  dea  Marionnettes,  by  M.  Oh. 
Magnin,  and  the  article  of  M.  Edouard  Fournier  on  thiis  book,  in 
the  Illustration,  36th  June»  1852. 
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statue  of  the  emperor  in  Cartoon,  supported  by  a  group  of 
three  conquered  provinces  extended  under  the  horse's  feet. 
This  group  was  put  in  motion  by  the  assistance  of  wheels 
pushed  by  men  concealed  in  the  pedestal  and  following  the 
cortege ;  it  was  never  used  but  on  his  return  from  Tunis. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  lion  moulded  in  butter^ 
which  Canova  made  when  a  child,  to  be  served  at  the  table  of 
the  Seigneur  Falieri,  the  highest  personage  in  Passagno,  the 
native  town  of  the  great  sculptor.  A  German  biographer  has 
written,  without  jesting,  that  this  lion  of  butter,  made  by 
Canova,  is  an  incontestable  proof  of  the  softness  and  smooth- 
ness for  which  the  compositions  of  this  eminent  sculptor  were 
remarkable. 

Of  the  statues  in  the  immense  hall  at  Genoa  dedicated  to  men 
who  had  deserved  well  of  the  republic,  the  last  erected  by  the 
senate,  was  to  the  Duke  of  Bichelieu,  ind  is  thus  described  by 
Voltaire : 

Je  la  verrai,  cette  statue 
Que  G^ne  el^ve  justement 
Au  h^ros  qui  I'a  d^fendue. 

These  patriotic  statues  were  broken  by  the  demagogues  of 
1797  ;  they  were  replaced  by  provisional  statues  still  standing, 
and  representing  the  sciences  and  the  virtues ;  these  statues  are 
of  straw,  covered  with  fine  linen,  improvised  at  the  ball  given  by 
the  city  to  Napoleon  during  the  gorgeous  fStes  which  accompanied 
the  loss  of  Genoese  liberty.  It  was  a  pity  that  under  those 
circumstances  the  Italians  did  not  preserve  their  usual  custom 
of  getting  living  persons  to  represent  statues,  as  was  practised 
during  the  ceremonies  of  the  coronation  of  Leo  X.,  where  a 
nymph  might  be  seen  delivering  from  her  niche  a  poem  in  his 
honor.* 

Wax  was  one  of  the  first  materials  employed  by  sculptors; 
the  ancients  had  the  portraits  of  their  ancestors  represented  in 
this  material. 

Under  the  reign  of  the  Medicis  at  Florence,  the  art  of 
making  figures  in  wax  become  developed.f 

*  See  Valery,  Voyage  en  Italie,  iii.  382. 
t  Amonest  the  collection  of  objects  of  art  presented  by  the  painter 
Widar  to  the  city  of  Lisle,  was  discovered  a  bust  in  wax ;  the  exquis- 
ite beauty  of  its  proportions  caused  some  to  attribute  ttie  execution 
of  it  to  Raphael. 
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iSuided  by  the  painter  Andrea  Verocchio,  Orsino  introduced 
bonsiderable  improvements.  When  Lorenzo  de  Medicis  had 
b^n  wounded  at  Santa  Maria  de  Eiore,  his  friends  and  relatives 
had  his  image  erected  in  varioas  places,  to  return  thanks  to 
God  who  had  preserved  him  from  the  tragical  end  of  his  bro- 
ther Julien.  Orsini,  under  the  direction  of  Andrea,  made  three 
figures  in  wax  of  a  natural  size ;  he  formed  the  bodies  of  pieces 
of  wood  interlaced  with  split  osiers,  and  covered  over  with 
draperies  waXed  and  moulded  with  such  art,  that  nothing  could 
approach  nearer  to  nature.  The  head,  the  hands,  the  feet^ 
made  of  the  thickest  wax,  were  hollow  and  painted  in  oil ;  the 
hair,  the  e;e-brows^  the  beard,  were  arranged  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  you  imagined  you  beheld  not  figures  in  wax,  but  real 
living  men ;  one  of  these  figures  dressed  in  the  same  habiliments 
as  Lorenzo  when  wounded  in  the  throat  and  shown  to  the 
people^  was  preserved  in  the  church  of  the  religious  of  Ghiarito. 
Another  was  placed  before  the  Madonna  of  Santa  Maria  degli 
Angeli^  at  Assisium. 

In  1 655,  Madame  de  Thianges  gave  as  a  new  year's  gift  to 
the  Duke  du  Maine,  a  chamber  gilt  over,  and  as  large  as  a 
moderate  sized  table ;  above  the  door  was  written  in  large  letters, 
cAambre  du  sublime  j  and  inside  the  chamber  was  a  bed,  and  a 
balluster,  with  a  large  arm  chair  in  which  was  seated  M.  ie  Due 
du  Maine  made  of  wax,  and  a  striking  likeness;  near  him, 
M.  deLarochefaucauld,to  whom  he  was  giving  some  verses  for 
examination  j  around  the  chair  were  M.  de  Marcillac  and  Bos- 
suet ;  at  the  other  end  of  the  alcove  Madame  de  Thianges  and 
Madame  de  Lafayette  reading  poetry  together.  Beyond  the 
balluster,  Despr^auz,  armed  with  a  pitchfork,  preventing  seven 
or  eight  bad  poets  from  approaching.  Eacine  was  near 
Despr^aux,  and  a  little  farther  off  Lafontaine,  to  whom  he  made 
signs  to  advance ;  all  these  figures  were  in  wax,  and  perfect 
likenesses,  as  each  had  sat  to  the  modeler. 

finally  they  made  statues  in  snow.  Pietro  de  Medicis  em- 
ployed Michael  Angelo  during  a  winter  forming  statues  in 
snow* 

A  statue  of  this  description  was  raised  in  a  thoroughfare 
in  Paris  during  a  severe  winter  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIIL 
with  this  quatrain  appended  :— > 

Passants,  qui  par  ici  passez, 

Sonvenez-vous  dea  tr^spass^ 
Et  priez  Dieu  qa'il  ghle  fort, 
Car  s'il  d^gfele,  je  suis  mort. 
79 
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During  the  inclement  winter  of  1789^  inonnments  of  snow 
multiplied  in  Paris.  A  statue  of  a  young  girl  bore  this  inscrip* 
tion : 

Fille  h  marier  avant  le  d^gel. 

In  the  severe  winter  of  1784,  JiOuis  XVI  having  written  to 
the  comptroller  general  to  give  the  necessary  assistance  in 
assuaging  the  misery  of  the  people,  the  Parisians  erected  to 
him,  as  a  ohristmas  gift,  a  statue  of  snow»  at  the  corner  of  the 
£ue  du  Coq.  The  pedestal  bore  amongst  other  inscriptions  the 
following : 

Louisy  les  indigents,  qne  ta  bont^  proteg^, 

Ne  peavent  t'^lever  qu'un  monument  de  neige, 

Mais  il  plait  davantage  &  ton  coear  g^n^reux 
Que  le  marbre  pay 6  du  pain  des  malheureux. 

M.  Collier,  in  his  Voyage  en  Aeie  Mine  ureeien  Jrabie,  teila 
of  bas-reliefs  which  he  saw  near  Beyrontb,  and  which  appeared 
to  be  souvenirs  of  the  conquest  of  these  countries  by  Sesostris 
and  by  the  Persians.  The  inscriptions  on  them  are  in  cuDei- 
form  characters.  These  monuments  are  doubtless  those 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  a*propos  of  the  conquests  of  Sesostris 
in  Asia ;  he  tells  of  having  himself  seen  imi^s  of  this  King, 
sculptured  in  the  rock,  in  Phoenicia  and  elsewhere.  Ourown 
traveller  Booomi  had  positively  recognised  on  these  sculptured 
rocks  the  cartouche  of  the  great  Bamses  (Sesostris)  and 
M.  Kaonl  Bochette,  Touches,  as  undeniable,  the  identity  of  the 
bas-reliefs  discovered  by  M.  Gallier  and  those  mentioned  by 
Herodotus.* 

M.  Oh.  Texier,  found  in  Asia  Minor  near  Taviam,  on  the 
bank  of  the  Halys,  a  monument  of  the  same  kind. 

''  It  ought,''  wrote  be  to  M.Darean  de  la  Malle, ''  to  be  placed 
in  the  first  rank  of  ancient  monuments  known.  It  is,'*  added 
he,  ''an  enclosure  of  natural  rocks  smoothed  by  art,  and  on  the 
sides  of  which  was  sculptured  a  scene  of  the  highest  importance 
in  the  history  of  those  people.  It  comprised  sixty  figures,  some 
of  colossal  dimensions.  The  scene  represented  a  conference 
between  two  Kings  who  were  recipro<»dly  interchanging  pre- 
sents." 

Colossal  statues,  which  Pliny  designates  as  monsters  of  art, 
were  multiplied  amongst  the  ancients.  At  first  monuments  of 
this  species  were  only  dedicated  to  the  gods  of  the  first  class, 

in  the  idea  of  markiii^  their  superior  power,  a  practice  of  which 

^ 

*  Seance  pubiique  de  tlnstitut,  2nd  May,  1834. 
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Lacian  makes  a  jest,  sajiug  that  Japiter  could  not  assist  at  the 
ooancil  of  the  gods^  because  when  seated  he  occupied  so  much 
space  that  he  Idft  room  for  no  one  else. 

Among  the  immense  works  raised  at  Thebes  bj  Memnon, 
the  ancients  cite  with  especial  admiration  the  colossal  statues  of 
this  prince,  not  less  remarkable  for  their  enormous  proportions 
than  for  tlieir  great  antiquity ;  but  one  of  them  presented  a 
most  strange  and  inexplicable  phenomenon ;  at  certain  hours 
in  the  morning  a  loud  sonorous  noise  proceeded  from  this 
statue,  which  did  not  fail  to  awaken  muoli  superstitious 
curiosity. 

Some  artists  amused  themselves  in  forming  microscopic 
sculpture.  Amongst  the  G-reeks,  Theodoras  made  the  labyrinth 
of  Lemnos,  and  introduced  his  own  statue  in  copperi  a  work 
as  remarkable  for  its  great  reseivblance  to  the  original  as  for  the 
delicate  beauty  of  its  ezecutiini.  In  his  right  hand  he  held  a 
file,  and  with  tlie  left  gui^'ed  with  three  fingers  only  a  little  car 
drawn  by  four  horses ;  so  delicate  and  exquisite  was  this  work- 
manship, that  a  simple  fly  equally  artificial  covered  the  team 
with  its  wings. 

Jerome  Faba,  a  Calabrian  priest,  sculptured  in  wood»  every 
piece  requiifce  to  represent  the  mysteries  of  the  Passion,  in  so 
small  a  si^ce  as  to  be  easily  contained  in  a  nut  shell. 

Holbein  executed  for  Henry  the  YIIL  a  chaplet  on  which 
were  represented  all  the  mysteries  of  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ. 

GibboBs,  the  English  sculptor,  who  died  in  1721,  sculptured 
flowers  in  wood  that  vibrated  when  a  carriage  .was  passing ;  he 
also  sculptured  a  pen^  which  could  not  possibly  be  distinguished 
from  a  natural  pen. 

Octavius  Janelli  carved  four  small  pieces  on  boxv^ood,  which 
represented  very  distinctly,  with  natural  grace,  and  trae  per- 
spective, a  hunt  in  a  forest;  a  lover  currying  a  large  shell  from 
the  sea,  and  Juno  descending  from  Heaven  on  a  car  drawn  by 
peacocks;  a  Christ  scourged  and  arraigned  before  Pilate :  the 
dimenrions  of  all  those  united  subjects  was  less  than  might  be 
contained  in  a  nut  shell.  The  latter  subject  was  particularly 
fine,  being  equal  in  style  to  some  of  Raphael's  arabesques. 
The  artificerof  these  chefs-d'oeuvre  died  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
five,  in  the  year  1660.* 

Yitruvius  relates  (in  the  preface  to  his  second  book)  that 


•  See  Valery,  Votfage  tn  Italie,  vol  2.  page  418. 
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Dinocrates,  the  Macedonian  Architect,  made  use  of  a  stratagem 
in  order  to  approach  Alexander,  and  being  perceived  by  him 
was  immediately  interrogated  by  the  king  as  to  his  name  and 
position,  to  which  he  replied  :  "  I  am  Dinocrates  of  Macedon 
who  brings  to  Ale:i^ander  thoughts  and  designs  worthy  of  his 
greatness.  I  have  made  Mount  Athos  in  the  form  of  a  man  who 
holds  in  his  left  hand  a  large  city,  and  in  his  right  a  cup  which 
receives  ihe  waters  of  all  the  streams  that  run  from  this 
mountain  down  to  the  sea."  Alexander  did  not  reject  the  over- 
tures of  one  80  capable  of  assisting  him  in  his  projects,  and 
Dinocrates  was,  at  a  later  period,  employed  in  building 
Alexandria. 

Julius  the  Second,  con^^ueror  of  Bologna,  ordered  Michael 
Angelo  to  erect  a  colossal  sthtue  of  him  in  bronze,  at  the  gates 
of  Ban-Fetro ;  seated,  this  statu«  was  about  nine  feet  high,  and 
standing  nearly  seventeen.  The  Pop«,  before  re-entering  Borne, 
saw  themodel  nearly  completed,  the righihand  wasraisedand  held 
forward,  the  second  was  not  yet  finished.  To  the  artist  who 
proposed  placing  in  his  hand  a  book,  Julius  replied  :  ^'placein 
it  a  sword,  I  am  not  a  man  of  letters.^'  Perceiving  that  the 
right  hand  was  raised  boldly  :  "  he  asked  if  it  bestowed  bene- 
dictions or  maledictions."  '*Holy  father/'  replied  Michael 
Angelo,  ''  it  menaces  Bologna  to  be  faithful  to  you."  At  a 
later  period  this  statue  of  the  warrior  pontiff  was  overturned 
by  his  enemies,  conquerors  in  their  turn  ;  portions  of  it,  which 
had  been  sold  to  the  Duke  Alphonso  of  Ferrara,  were  cast  into 
a  piece  of  artillery,  which  they  called.  The  Julius. 

Thirty  years  after  the  death  of  St.  Charles  of  Borromeo,  a 
statue  was  erected  to  him  by  Cerani,  at  the  expense  of  the 
people,  of  Milan,  at  his  native  place  near  Arena.  It  was  of 
bronze  sixty-six  feet  high,  on  a  pedestal  of  granite  forty-six  feet ; 
the  total  elevation  was  consequently  one  hundred  and  twelve 
feet.  The  head,  the  hands,  and  the  feet  were  cast^  all  the  rest 
was  worked  in  the  forge.  Saint  Charles  is  represented  as 
giving  his  benediction ;  the  expression  of  the  couutenauce  is 
sweet  and  melancholy ;  the  attitude  simple,  and  beautiful,  the 
proportions  so  just,  that  the  colossal  size  of  this  figure  could 
not  be  perceived  when  comparing  it  with  other  objects.  The 
interior  contains  solid  masonry  which  reaches  to  the  neck,  and 
which  supports  the  exterior  casing,  by  means  of  cramps  or 
braces  of  iron.  To  reach  a  species  of  platform  raised  on  the 
summit,  it  was  necessary  to  mount  a  stairs  formed  iu  one  of 
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the  folds  of  the  saint*8  dress^  bj  which  jou  were  introduced  into 
the  interior  of  the  statue,  and  enabled  to  ascend ;  with  the 
assistance  of  the  iron  bars  which  supported  it,  you  could  reach 
the  highest  point.  Arrived  at  the  summit,  it  is  lighted  by  a 
small  window  placed  behind  the  head  ;  the  nose  is  sufficiently 
larffe  to  permit  a  comfortable  seat. 

Monuments,  erected  through  national  gratitude,  were,  for  a 
long  period,  of  very  rare  occurrence  in  France. 

Millin  describes  a  monument  raised  to  Joan  of  Arc,  on  the 
bridge  of  Orleans,  by  Charles  the  Second  in  1458.* 

'*  Tt  was  placed  on  the  old  bridge  beside  the  city,  and  was 
re-erected  from  the  wood  work  in  the  year  1745,  to  prevent  its 
falling  to  decay.  The  Protestants  at  the  time  of  the  second 
disturbances,  in  1567,  had  the  figures  broken,  with  the  exception 
of  that  of  the  king,  though  Du  Haillain  wrote  that  they  were 
destroyed  by  a  chance  shot.  They  were  re-constructed  on  the 
ninth  of  October,  three  years  later,  at  the  expense  of  the  city, 
by  one  Hector  Lescot,  according  to  Jacquinot,  and  replaced  on 
their  bases  the  fifteenth  of  March^  the  following  year,  1571.t 
All  the  members  of  these  figures  formed  a  separate  jet,  and  it 
was  thought  to  have  been  the  second  of  the  kind  cast  in  France.'* 

This  monument,  supported  on  a  stone  pedestal  nine  feet 
high,  and  of  equal  width,  was  composed  of  four  figures  in 
bronze,  a  little  larger  than  life  size,  and  a  cross  of  the  same 
metal.  The  Blessed  Virgin  is  seated  at  the  foot  of  the  cross, 
on  a  Calvary  made  of  lead,  which  re-unites  all  the 
figures ;  she  supports,  extended  on  her  knees,  the  body  of  her 
Divine  Son ;  beneath  the  head  of  the  Saviour,  at  some  distance, 
is  a  cushion  on  which  rests  the  crown  of  thorns ;  to  the  right 
18  the  statue  of  Charles  the  Seventh,  and  at  the  left  that  of 
Joan  of  Arc ;  both  are  kneeling  on  cushions  which  were  added 
to  this  new  monument.  These  two  figures,  which  have  their 
hands  united,  are  armed  at  all  points,  with  the  exception  of 
helmets,  which  are  placed  before  them,  at  their  feet ;  that  of 


•  See  Millin*8,  Antiquites  Nationales, 
\  La  Fontaine,  who  saw  the  monument  re-bailt,  wrote  of  it  thus  tn 
a  letter  to  his  wife,  Angust  the  30th  1660 :  "  I  saw  La  Pucelle ;  but 
ma  foy  it  was  without  pleasure  ;  I  could  perceive  neither  the  air,  nor 
the  height,  nor  the  countenance  of  an  Amazon.  The  infanta 
GradaB16  is  worth  ten  like  her ;  she  is  on  her  knees  before  a  crucifix, 
and  King  Charles  in  the  same  position  opposite  to  her.  The  entire 
thing  is  wretched  and  mean  in  appearance.  It  is  a  monument  that 
betrays  the  poverty  of  the  age.'* 
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the  King  is  surraoanted  by  a  crowa ;  the  shield  of  the  arms 
of  France  is  on  a  rock  between  them  without  any  other  sup^ 
port,  having  no  crown  or  any  other  ornament.  The  spear  of 
the  Pucelle  is  extended  cross-wise  ou  the  monument.  This 
celebrated  maiden  is  dressed  in  male  attire^  and  may  be 
distinguished  only  by  the  arrangement  of  her  hair^  which  is 
attached  by  a  piece  of  ribbon,  and  falls  below  her  waist.  Be- 
hind the  cross  is  a  pelican,  which  appears  to  nourish  her  brood 
with  her  blood ;  they  are  enclosed  in  a  nest  or  basket^  and  were 
formerly  as  high  as  the  cross^  at  the  foot  of  which  was  later 
added  a  serpent  holding  an  apple. 

The  pedestal  which  forms  the  base  is  surrounded  by  scrolls 
and  marble  tables. 

The  horse  of  bronze  which  bore  the  statue  of  Louis  XIIT., 
and  which  may  be  seen  at  the  Place  Royalci  at  Paris,  was  cast 
by  Daniel  de  Yolt^rre,  in  a  single  founding.  It  was  intended 
for  the  statue  of  Henry  II.,  but  the  artist  had  not  time  to  finish 
this  work. 

The  inscriptions  on  the  statue  raised  to  Louis  XIY.  by 
Lafenillade,  on  the  Place  des  Yictoires,  gave  rise  to  the  follow- 
ing satirical  inscription,  directed  against  the  artist  as  well  as 
against  the  monarch  : — 

"  Quand  Louis,  autrefois  toujours  victorieux, 
Domptait  ses  ennemis,  h,  toute  heure,  en  tons  lieux, 
L'illustre  D'Aubusson^  pour  le  combler  de  gloire, 
De  ses  faits  a  Pairan  confia  la  m^moire ; 
II  mit  la  renomm^e  au  des  de  ce  guerrier, 
Qui  semble  le  vouloir  couronner  de  laurier. 
L'attitude  ambigue  od  Tonvrier  Ta  mise, 
Convient  bien  maintenant  h,  la  France  soumise  ; 
Car  ^  voir  le  couronne,  on  ne  pent  deviner, 
Si  la  dfese  Tote,  on  veut  le  lui  donner." 

NeaeU  an  tollat  an  ponat, 

All  equestrian  statue  of  Louis  XIV.  having  arrived  at  a 
town  in  one  of  the  provinces,  the  mayor  harangued  the  statue^ 
whilst  the  aldermen  held  forth  to  the  horse. 

Anthony  Goysevox,  after  having  honorably  remunerated  his 
physician  for  having  cured  him  of  a  dangerous  malady,  said  to 
him  :  "  You  have  restored  mv  life  in  your  way,  I  wish  to  im- 
mortalize you  in  mine,  by  making  your  bust  iu  marble.'^  This 
portrait  was  one  of  the  finest  he  ever  made :  he  called  it  the 
bust  of  friendship. 
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The  sculptor  Yalerio  made  for  the  Dake  of  Florence 
a  marble  atatae  of  the  dwarf  Morgaate,  and  those  who 
examined  it  declared  thej  had  never  seen  an;  thing  more 
like  than  the  portrait  of  this  little  monster.  He  also  executed 
one  of  the  Barbino  dwarfs. 

There  is  at  IJaples  a  very  burlesque  statue  by  Canova,  re- 
presenting Ferdinand  the  Firsts  as  Minerva ;  nothing  could  be 
more  grotesque  than  this  figure  of  an  old  mauj  with  his  large 
Bourbon  nose,  dressed  in  the  helmet  and  tunic  of  Pallas.  A 
bas*relief  of  the  seventeenth  century,  in  lead,  represented 
Louis  de  Marillac,  marshal  of  France,  in  the  costume  of  the 
same  goddess. 

We  know  the  strange  effect  of  Louis  XIY.  in  a  wig,  with 
the  Boman  costume.  We  have  heard  of  some  good  men  who 
cried,  on  seeing  this  absurdity  : — "  It  must  have  been  intended 
to  represent  a  very  ancient  period,  for  in  those  times  no  shoes 
were  wom/^  The  ladies  of  England  having,  by  subscription, 
raised  a  statue  to  Wellington  "  as  Achilles/'  so  styled,  that  is 
to  say  altogether  naked,  for  some  time  there  was  discovered 
every  morning  hanging  near  the  statue  a  breeches  with  this 
invitation,  "Put  those  on !'' 

Celebrated  statues  of  animals  have  been  made  at  various 
periods.  Thus  Moses  caused  the  statue  of  the  brazon  serpent 
to  be  erected.  At  Corinth  they  had  the  statue  of  the  mare 
Phidoles.  While  in  the  race,  having  at  the  commencement 
thrown  her  rider,  she  continued  her  course,  and  arrived  first  at 
the  winning  point.  The  Ambracians  had  a  statue  erected  to 
an  ass,  which,  finding  itself  by  chance  in  the  midst  of  an  am- 
bush that  the  Molassiana  had  raised  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
trapping them,  began  to  bray  after  a  she  ass ;  this  aroused  the 
citizens,  and  thereby  throwing  their  enemies  into  a  fright, 
caused  their  defeat. . 

Pliny  mentions  also  the  famous  bull  of  Perillus  ;  no  one 
spoke  of  Perillus  with  eulogy.  More  cruel  than  the  tyrant 
Phelaris  himself,  he  presented  to  him  this  brazen  bull,  which 
was  constructed  with  such  artifice  as  to  enclose  a  man  within 
it,  and  by  enkindling  a  brazier  underneath,  the  bull  commenced 
to  bellow.  Phelaris,  cruel  at  all  times,  was  for  once  just  in  his 
cruelty,  and  made  the  first  trial  on  Perillus  himself.  Thus 
was  punished  an  artist  who  abused  a  noble  art,  and  one  conse- 
crated to  render  just  homage  to  gods  and  mev» 
Augustas  going  from  bis  tent  to  visit  the  ships,  the  night 
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previous  to  the  battle  of  Actiam,  met  a  peasant  with  his  aas^ 
Interrogating  him,  tlie  peasant  said  his  own  name  was  Fortune, 
and  that  of  his  ass  Yictorinus.  This,  seeming  to  Octavius  a 
presage  of  victory,  he  caused  statues  in  bronze  both  of  tiie 
ass  and  of  the  ass  driver  to  be  erected  at  Nicopolis. 

In  modem  times,  the  Florentines  imitated  the  practice  of 
the  ancients  ;  they  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  portico  which 
formed  the  ground  floor  of  the  Pitti  Palace,  the  statue  of  a 
mule  which,  according  to  the  distich  that  might  be  read  on 
its  base,  served  with  as  much  courage  as  assiduity  in  the  con- 
struction of  this  palace,  refusing  no  service  on  which  it  was 
employed. 

Various  opinions  have  been,  from  time  to  time,  expressed  and 
violently  urged  within  the  last  iSve  years  upon  the  question  of 
color,  or  no  color,  of  statues.  Some  have  strongly  insisted 
that  color  added  to  the  beauty  of  the  statue,  whilst  others  have 
contended  that  it  reduced  the  statue  to  the  condition  of  a  bar- 
ber^s  block.  What  the  ancients  thought  and  did,in  this  matter, 
we  shall  now  endeavour  to  shew : — Amongst  the  Egyptians, 
the  Greeks  and  the  Bomans  they  incrusted  the  eyes  with  diff- 
erent matters,  some  of  the  eyes  were  of  silver,  and  others  were 
composed  of  fine  precious  stones  to  imitate  the  color  of  the 
Iris,  like  that  of  the  Pallas  of  Phidias,  and  those  of  the  goddess 
in  the  temple  of  Vulcan  at  Athens  which  had  blue  eyes.  Amongst 
the  bronzes  of  Velitrae  there  is  the  head  of  a  female  with  ala* 
baster  eyes,  and  a  small  Hercules  with  eyes  of  silver. 

The  marble  lion  placed  near  the  tomb  of  the  King  Hermias, 
in  tlie  isle  of  Cyprus  had  emerald  eyes.  The  colassal  head  of 
Aniinous,  near  Frescati,  exhibited  a  peculiar  species  of  these 
eyes ;  the  apple  or  eye-ball  is  made  of  Palombino  marble,  and 
under  the  edge  of  the  eye-lids  at  the  point  of  the  lachrymal 
might  be  seen  the  outline  of  a  silver  plate,  very  small,  by 
which  to  all  appearance  the  eye-ball  was  entirely  covered  ;  this 
plate  of  silver  is  cut  all  round  from  the  eye-ball  to  the  circle 
of  the  iris.  In  the  centre  of  this  colored  portion  of  the  eye, 
there  is  an  orifice  much  deeper  to  mark  the  iris  than  that  which 
indicates  the  eye-ball ;  those  are  made  with  two  different 
precious  stones,  in  order  to  represent  the  different  colors  of  the 
eyes.  A  statue  of  the  Muses,  larger  than  life  size,  preserved 
at  £ome,  displays  the  same  art. 

At  the  museum  of  the  Vatican  like  those  of  S^li  Nfizi  at 
riorence,  and  Degli  Siudi  at  Naples,  may  be  seen,  among  the 
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antiquities,  a  great  namber  of  statae.<>,  and  uf  basts  more  numer- 
ous stilly  where  the  eye-balls  are  figured.  There  are  many 
others  at  Borne,  such  as  the  head  of  Minerva,  and  aa  admir- 
able Bacchante^  which  has  eyes  imitating  not  only  marble  but 
enamel,  Uke  the  stuffed  animals.  Let  it  be  jemembered  that 
those  who  put  eye-balls  in  their  statues  were  the  great  sculptors 
Michael  Angelo,  Donatello,  and  other  famous  masters. 

They  ga?e  to  some  statues  hair  and  beards  in  gold.  We 
know  that  a  great  sculptor  had  the  beard  of  E^culapius  taken 
away,  saying  that  he  could  not  consent  to  his  wearing  it,  his 
father,  Apollo,  not  having  any. 

There  was  found  in  the  Capitol  a  bust  of  Lucilla,  wife  of  the 
Emperor  Lucius,  of  which  the  hair,  in  black  marble,  was 
adapted  to  the  head  in  such  a  manner,  as  that  it  might  be 
easdy  detached. 

Caylus  mentioned,  amongst  the  statues  of  Pompeii,  a  Pallas 
and  a  Venus,  each  from  seven  to  eight  inches  in  height.  The 
nails  of  the  hands  and  feet,  the  buckles  of  the  helmet,  and  the 
edge  of  the  garment  of  Minerva^  are  inlaid  with  silver  ;  the 
Venus  has  golden  bracelets  on  her  arms,,^  and  on  her  legs 
fillets  of  the  same  precious  metal ;  also  the  statue  of  a 
priest ;  all  these  are  engraved  in  his  collection  of  antiquities. 

Pansanias  mentions  a  statue  with  nails  of  silver ;  Herodes 
Atticus  had  a  triumphal  car  erected  at  Corinth  borne  by  steeds 
richly  gilt,  and  having  shoes  of  ivory. 

The  cavities  of  the  eyes  of  Antinous  contained  precious 
stones  cased  in  wires  of  metal,  by  means  of  which  might  be 
perceived  traces  of  the  higher  and  lower  e}  clashes. 

There  has  been  discovered  at  Spon  a  monumental  inscrip- 
tion to  Bapilius  Serapio,  whose  trade  was  the  making  of 
eyes  for  statues. 

The  bust  of  Nero,  in  the  Louvre,  exhibits  square  and  oval 
cavities  below  the  rays  of  the  crown,  which  shew  that  precious 
stones  were  formerly  inserted  there. 

Cicero  spoke  in  his  oration  against  Verres,  Be  Signis^  of  a 
statue  of  Apollo  which  had  engraven  on  its  thigh  the  name 
of  the  sculptor  Myron  in  small  silver  type. 

The  ancients  clothed  their  gods  in  rich  habiliments  on  festi- 
val days.  At  Borne,  the  statue  of  Hercules  was  attired  as  a 
Conqueror,during  the  triumphal  ceremonies.  Pausanias  cites  a 
Juno-Lucina  as  covered  with  alight  veil,  through  which  you  per- 
ceived  only  her  face,  her  hands,  and  her  feet,  which  were  of 
parble. 
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Dionysius  of  Syracuse  stripped  the  statue  of  Jupiter  of  a 
rich  mantle,  estimated  to  be  worth  eighty-five  golden  talents^ 
which  Hieron  had  borne  away  from  Carthage,  and  gave  in  its 
place  a  mantle  of  wool,  saying  that  the  other  was  too  heavy 
for  summer  and  too  cold  for  winter^  and  was  consequently  an  * 
inconvenience  to  the  god.  The  Minerva  of  Phidias  was  strip- 
ped in  a  like  manner  of  her  golden  mantle. 

The  custom  of  adorning  the  statues  of  the  gods,  was  derived 
from  the  habit  of  painting  the  garments  of  marble  statues. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  this  usage  has  been  proved  by  a 
statue  found  in  Hercdaneum,  in  1760.  This  statue,  which 
appeared  to  Winkelmann  to  date  from  a  very  remote  period 
of  art,  had  light  hair ;  the  tunic  was  white  as  was  also  the  robe, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  were  three  bands  encircling  it ;  the 
lower  band  was  narrow,  and  the  colour  of  gold ;  the  second,  a 
little  lai^er,  was  purple, and  ornamented  with  festoons  of  whit- 
ish flowers ;  the  thinl  lake.  The  statue  which  Virgil's  Cory- 
don  wished  to  erect  to  Diana  was  to  be  of  marble,  with  red 
buskins.  The  hair  of  the  Venus  de  Medicis  was  gilt,  as  was 
also  that  of  the  head  of  an  Apollo  of  the  Capitol. 

The  beautiful  marble  Pallas,  large  as  life,  recovered  from 
Herculaneum,  was  gilt,  and  the  gold  was  so  thickly  laid  on 
that  it  was  easy  to  remove  it.  Amongst  the  Romans  they 
painted  the  face  of  Jupiter  red  on  festival  days ;  and  in  the 
time  of  Pliny  the  censors  were  especially  employed  in  watching 
this  operation.  The  Ethiopians  reserved  this  colour  exdu- 
sively  for  the  gods.* 

Amongst  the  ancient  Greeks  the  Aegaean  school  was  the 
school  of  tradition ;  the  great  museum  of  Munich  possessed 
the  famous  marbles  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  discovered  in  1811 
near  the  temple,  a  few  feet  in  the  ground.  Minerva  holds  a 
shield  in  one  hand  and  a  spear  in  the  other ;  the  head  of  the 
goddess  is  covered  with  a  helmet,  resting  on  her  hair,  the  litde 
curls  of  which  ars  arranged  in  rolls ;  her  robe  is  symmetrically 
draped  in  straight  folds,  similar  to  the  style  adopted  in  decorat- 
ing the  most  ancient  statues  in  wood ;  her  eyes  are  open,  of  an 
almond  shape,  but  slightly  elevated  at  the  corners,  like  those  of 
the  other  statues  in  the  same  temple ;  this  art  is  said  to  have 
been  borrowed  from  the  Chinese. 

On  the  lips,  the  segments  of  which  are  thin  and  harsh,  and 
equally  elevated  at  the  extremities,  hovers  a  smile  which  seems 

*  See  Pliny's  Natural  History,  book  xxxiii. 
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cast  on  the  figures  around ;  finally^  like  the  others  the  chin  is 
straight  and  pointed. 

History,  says  Vitmrins,*  famished  to  the  architect  the 
greater  portion  of  those  ideas  developed  in  the  embellishment 
of  architecture.    For  example^  if^  under  the  cornices,  instead 
of  columns  they  placed  marble  statues  representing  irreproach- 
able vestals,  which  they  denominated  eariaiidei,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  enlighten  the  ignorant  as  to  the  meaning  of  this 
usage.     It  originated  thus : — ^The  inhabitants  of  Caria,  which 
is  a  city  of  the  Peloponnesus,  being  formerly  united  with  the 
Persians  who  made  war  against  the  other  people  of  Greece,  the 
Greeks,  having  by  their  glorious  victories  put  an  end  to  this 
war,  declared  against  the  Carians^  that  their  citv  having  been 
taken  and  destroyed,  and  all  their  men  put  to  the  sword,  the 
women  were  led  captives^  and  in  order  to  treat  them  with  more 
ignominy,  they  would  not  permit  ladies  of  quality  to  discon«> 
tinue  their  accustomed  robes,  nor  any  of  their  ornaments ;  not 
only  were  they  led  thus  once  in  triumph,  but  they  had  to  un- 
dergo the  humiliation  also  of  appearing  in  the  same  state  as 
they  did  on  the  day  of  victory,  on  all  occasions  of  public  cere- 
monial ;  thus  were  they  obliged  to  bear  their  portion  of  the 
penalty  incurred  by  their  fated  city.    The  architects  of  that 
period  also  placed,  instead  of  columns,  this  kind  of  statue  to 
the  public  edifices,  in  order  to  leave  lasting  monuments  of  the 
duration  of  the  punishment  inflicted  on  the  Carians,  and  to 
teach  posterity  how  they  had  been  chastised. 

The  Lacedaemonians  acted  in  the  same  manner  after  tlie 
battle  of  Pktaea ;  they  despoiled  them  of  their  plunder,  and 
spoliated  a  gallery  from  their  enemies  which  they  called  after 
the  conquered,  in  which  statues  representing  the  Persian  cap- 
tives attired  in  their  ordinary  garments  supported  the  roof  ; 
finally  they  punished  this  nation  by  an  opprobium  which  their 
pride  merited,  and  left  to  posterity  a  monument  of  the  virtue 
and  victories  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  Thus  they  rendered  their 
valour  formidable  to  their  enemies,  and  excited  the  people  in 
defence  of  their  liberty  by  the  example  of  their  fellow  citizens. 
This  idea  of  thus  representing  captives  was  cruelly 
imitated  at  the  Bastile.  They  set  up  on  the  front 
of  the  building,  which  separated  the  Grand  Court  from 
the  Court  de  Puits,  a  clock  which  has  become  celebrated. 
This  clock  hadii  beautiful  dial  that  worked  to  perfection;  but 
how  bizarre  were  the  ornaments  by  which  it  was  decorated  ! 

•  B.  I.  c.  I.  ~ 
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Formed  of  iron  exquisitely  sculptured,  it  had  for  support  two 
figures  chained  b;  the  neck,  by  the  hands,  by  the  feet,  and  by 
the  centre  of  the  body ;  the  two  extremities  of  this  ingenious 
wreath  after  encircling  the  clocks  met  in  the  front,  and  were 
fastened  by  an  enormous  knot,  to  show  that  they  menaced 
equally  the  two  ages ;  the  artist,  guided  either  by  the  spirit  of 
the  time,  or  it  may  be  under  especial  orders,  took  care  to 
model  one  man  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  and  the  other  bend- 
ing under  the  weight  of  years.* 

Andrea  Brustolini,  towards  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  represented  at  Venice  in  the  sculptures  of  the  library 
which  adjoin  the  church  of  Saints  John  and  Paul,  the  triumph  of 
Catholicism,  placed  to  support  the  flying  buttresses  of  the  hall ; 
they  were  colossal  figures  of  twenty-four  of  the  most  famous 
beresiarchs,  completely  sculptured  in  chessnut  wood.  These 
were  Luther,  Erasmus,  Melanchton«  Beza,  Pomponatius, 
Calvin,  Ochiu,  Dubourg,  and  others  of  less  note.  They 
were  covered  with  tatters,  loaded  with  chains^  and  their  conn* 
teuances  expressing  remorse  and  despair.t 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  a  colossal  statue  of  Saint 
Christopher,  twenty  .eight  feet  in  height,  which  was  placed  at 
Notre  Dame  near  the  gate.  It  was  erected  in  consequence  of 
a  vow  made  by  Antoine  des  Essarts  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  was  intact  and  perfect  till  1784. 

The  Jupiter  Fluvius  which  John  of  Bologna  sculptured  about 
1570,  for  the  villa  Pratolino  near  Florence,  and  which  may  yet 
be  seen,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  colossus  wrought  by 
modern  art.  A  clump  of  rock  placed  at  the  extremity  of  a 
semi-circular  piece  of  water  forms  the  base.  The  god  is  seated 
leaning  forward,  and  supported  by  one  hand  on  the  head  of  a 
monster  from  which  gushes  all  the  pressure  of  a  vast  sheet  of 
water.  The  other  hand  clings  to  the  rock,  and  both  in  con- 
sequence of  this  favourable  arrangement  serve  as  flyiilg 
buttresses.  The  calculated  bulk  of  this  colossus  is  in  proper- 
tion  about  twenty-one  metres.  In  the  interior  are  several  rooms, 
and  the  head  is  a  belvidere  for  which  the  two  eyes  serve  as 
windows.  The  pupils  of  John  of  Bologna  spoiled  the  hand  in 
sculpturing  this  colossus.  When  they  came  to  the  workshop, 
they  preserved  for  some  time  the  habit  of  exaggerating  the  form 
and  the  size  of  the  muscles. 

*  The  figures  of  the  men  to  placed  were  called  Atlandides, 
t  See  Montfaucon,  Diarium  Italkum,  p.  50 
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Two  statues  were  erected  in  Rome ;  one  to  Pythagoras  and 
another  to  Alcibiades,  in  obedience  to  an  oracle  of  Apollo.  He 
commanded  the  Romans  who  consulted  him  on  the  occasion  of 
the  war  with  the  Samnites,  to  erect  in  a  pubhc  place  one  statue 
to  the  bravest  Greek  and  another  to  the  wisest.* 

The  Greeks,  and  after  their  example  the  Romans,  sometimes 
made  the  gates  of  their  temples  in  bronze.  The  temple  of 
Jupiter,  and  of  Oljmpia  furnish  us  with  proofs  of  this  fact. 

These  gates  engraven  or  sculptiired,  represented,  according 
to  Pausanias,  the  hunt  of  the  wild  boar  of  £rymanthus,and  the 
exploits  of  Hercules  against  Diomedes,  King  of  Thrace,  and 
against  Oerjon.  Uercules  is  also  represented  assisting  Atlas  and 
cleansing  the  Augean  stables.  On  the  inside  of  the  gates  Her- 
cules is  represented  performing  his  other  well  known  labours. 

Cicero  speaks  in  his  oration  against  Yeires>  De  Signea,  of 
gates  of  the  temple  of  Pallas,  at  Syracuse,  engraven  in  gold  and 
in  ivory  which  surpassed  all  the  works  of  this  kind  known. 

The  most  ancients  gates  of  bronze  at  present  in  existence^ 
are  those  of  the  Church  of  Atreni  near  Amalfi.  They  date  from 

1017. 

Seronx  d'Agincourt  has  left  us  a  description  of  the  gate  of 
Saint  Paul  outside  the  walls,  **it  was  constructed  in  wood,"  wrote 
he,  *'  close  beside  the  entrance  hall,  and  was  entirely  covered 
with  plates  or  leaves  of  bronze  three  feet  in  thickness,  and  en- 
compassing it  around ;  the  entire  of  its  surface  is  divided  into 
six  equal  parts  in  width  and  nine  in  height;  which  forms  fifty- 
four  compartments  or  panels  lightly  indented  and  comprising 
subjects  of  figures  and  inscriptions.''  These  figures  are  not  in 
relief;  they  are  merely  sketches  of  the  outline,  and  of  the 
features  engraven  and  moulded  in  the  depth  of  the  bronze,  and 
completed  with  a  setting  of  silver,  which  time  and  cupidity  have 
in  a  great  measure  destroved.  Tlie  type  of  the  legends,  in  the 
Greek  language,  inscribed  on  each  panel  to  explain  the  sub- 
ject, are  executed  in  the  same  manner.  This  work  is  supposed 
to  have  been  wrought  at  Constantinople  about  the  eleventh  cen- 

Twelve  panels  representing  the  history  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
and  of  our  Divine  Saviour,  from  the  Angelical  Salutation  to  the 
Assumption  and  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Twenty-four 
panels  representing  the  Apostles,  and  near  each  of  them,  his 


•  See  Pliny'a  Natural  HiBtory,  book  xxxiv, 
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mode  of  torture,  and  his  death.  Twelve  panels  representing 
the  prophets ;  there  was  else  to  be  seen  two  inscriptions,  two 
crosses  and  two  eagles. 

The  principal  gate  of  the  Charch  of  Saint  Sabina,  on  Mount 
Aventine,  at  Borne,  is  a  work  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
surface  is  divided  into  thirty-two  paneb,  each  ornamented  by 
a  bas-relief,  sculptared  in  wood,  and  representing  subjects  from 
the  Old  and  New  Testament. 

Anastatiu9,  in  the  Life  of  Pope  Honorius  I.,  informs  us 
that  this  pontiff  had  the  principal  gate  of  the  Basilica  of  Saint 
Peter  cased  in  silver.  The  Saracens,  in  one  of  their  incursions 
in  846,  having  ruined  and  despoiled  these  ^tes,  Leo  IV.  had 
them  repaired  and  covered  anew  with  plates  of  silver,  sculp- 
tured in  relief.  Finally,  long  after,  these  gates  were  altered  and 
almost  destroyed  by  the  rapacity  of  the  time.  Eugenius  lY., 
in  1445  y  substituted  for  them  the  bronze  gates  which  we  admire 
at  the  present  day ;  the  bas-reliefs  represent  the  union  of  the 
Greek  and  Boman  Churches,  which  have  been  executed  by 
Antonins  Filaretes,  and  Simon,  brother  of  Donatello,  the 
Florentine  sculptor. 

Andreas  worked  twenty-two  years  on  the  gates  of  the 
Baptistry  of  Saint  John  the  Baptist  at  Florence,  and  Lorenzo 
Ghiberti  took  forty  years  to  execute  those  which  Michael 
Angelo  declared  worthy  to  be  the  gates  of  Paradise. 

At  Castello  Nuovo,  at  Naples,  may  be  seen  a  cannon  ball 
fixed  in  the  bronze  gates  of  the  Arch  of  Triumph,  erected  to 
Alphonso  L 

Time  has  now  happily  preserved  a  sufficient  number  of  gates 
in  bronze,  of  the  middle  ages.  It  would  be  easy  to  enumerate 
a  hundred  in  th^  different  countries  of  Europe — in  France,  in 
Germany,  in  Spain,  in  Italy,  in  Eussia.  England  alone 
possesses  no  monument  of  this  species  worthy  of  notice. 

What  are  most  rarely  to  be  met  with  are  gates  of  wood, 
ornamented  with  rich  sculptures.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  this  kind  is  that  which  is  to  be  seen  at  the  parish  church 
of  Santa  Maria,  of  the  Capitol  at  Cologne.  It  is  placed  at 
the  circular  extremity  of  the  southern  transept  of  the  church. 
Each  entire  panel  or  fold  of  the  gate  contains  thirty  panels, 
representing  subjects,  sculptured  in  relief,  and  taken  from  the 
New  Testament. 

The  reader  will  have  perceived  that  we  have  not,  from  first 
to  last,  in  this  paper,  written,  or  attempted  to  write,  a  treatise 
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npon  sculpture ;  the  title  of  our  paper,  "  About  Sculpture/' 
explains  just  the  kind  of  matter  we  intended  to  place  before  him. 
In  a  future  uumber  of  this  Bsview  we  shall  venture  upon 
a  paper  of  the  like  class,  devoted  to  painting  and  mosaics ;  and 
although  that  paper  and  this  paper  will  not  make  a  reader  a 
Yasari,  jet  they  may  set  a  reader^  with  the  means  and  the 
time,  to  the  study  of  books  which  will  enable  him  to  judge 
truly  of  art,  in  its  varied  phases ;  or  they  will  enable  the 
uninformed  man  to  look  upon  pictures  and  statues  with  e^es 
very  different  from  those  belonging  to  him,  who,  seeing  nothing 
but  a  slice  of  lamb,  in  Murillo's  **  St.  John  and  the  Lamb," 
suggested  this  paper. 


Art.  III.— begin  AT  THE  BEGINNI^'G. 

1.  Worhhomez  and  WomarCs  Work^  reprinted  from  the  Churct 
of  England  Monthly  Review,  Also  a  Paper  on  the  Con- 
dition of  WorkhoiMea,  read  in  the  Social  Economy  Depart- 
ment of  the  National  Association  for  the  Promotion  of 
Social  Science,  at  Birmingham,  October,  1857.  London : 
Longman,  Brown,  Green,  Longmans,  and  Roberts.,  1858. 

2»  The Englishi0oma7i*s Journal, Fol.L, August,  1858.  London: 
Piper,  Stephenson,  and  Spence,  Paternoster  Row. 

8.  St.  Joseph's  Industrial  Institute:  with  Special  Reference 
to  its  Intern  Class  of  Workhouse  Orphans.     Dublin,  1858. 

In  the  middle  of  oar  belauded  nineteenth  century,  after  all 
that  has  been  done  by  legislative  enactments,  organised  associ- 
ations, and  extraordinary  individual  exertions  for  the  reforma- 
tion of  offenders,  juvenile  and  adult,  it  is  rather  startling  to 
find  that  crime  is  increasing  in  England,  not  alone  in  proper* 
tion  to  the  increase  of  population,  but  far  in  excess  of  that. 
The  Criminal  Returns  for  1857  show  this,  and  also  prove 
sufficiently  the  significant  and  most  painful  fact,  that  the  com- 
mittals and  re-committals  of  women  become  annually  more  and 
more  numerous. 

Where,  we  naturally  ask,  do  the  criminals  come  from  ? 
Are  they  manufactured  periodically,  assorted,  labelled,  and 
forwarded  to  order  P  Or,  is  there  some  huge  hot-bed  in  which 
the  vicious  growth  is  nourished,  and  forced  to  premature  defor« 
mity  ?     Where  do  they  come  from  indeed  ?— - 

Prom  the  gross,  ignorant,  half-heathen  under  current  of 
the  population  : — from  the  class  of  thousands  who  in  "  moral 
England'^  are  left  at  large  to  the  rule  of  evil,  without  education^ 
humane  care,  or  religious  teaching : — from  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  who  in  "  merrie  England'^  have  all  decency  and 
self  respect  destroyed,  and  whose  untutored  natures  ripen  into 
deadly  maturity  of  vice,  in  the  dismal,  hopeless  wards  of  the 
Union  W^ork house!  Six  hundred  thousand  free  born  men^ 
women  and  children,  are,  in  those  monstrous  schools  of  evil, 
constantly  undergoing  a  regular,  systematic  training  for  the 
gaol.  The  secrets  of  vice  are  laid  open  to  tiiem  in  the  dire 
teaching  of  corrupting  association  :  idlene^ss  is  infused  into  the 
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marrow  of  their  bones  by  a  system  which  ignores  industrial 
trainings  and  forbids  remunerative  or  encouraging  employment : 
wrathful  discontent  is  engendered  in  their  hearts  through  the 
odious  display  of  injustice^  by  which  the  aged  and  decrepid, 
the  unemployed  artizan^  the  stricken  widow,  and  the  homeless 
girl  are  starved^  degraded^  and  used  like  dogs,  as  if  to  be 
poor  were  the  one  damnable  crime  in  England. 

From  this  source,  this  "  focus  of  corruption,''  comes  ever 
fresh,  ever  formidable,  the  intolerable  curse  of  the  criminal 
population. 

**  The  work-bouse  is  a  depot  of  every  kind  of  human  misfortune. 
We  must  try  and  reduce  its  miseries  to  some  sort  of  classification, 
and  to  remedy  them  piece-meal,  by  methods  suitable  to  each  separate 
class.  It  is  horrible  to  huddle  them  all  together  into  one  hopeless 
conglomeration,  where,  in  walking  down  the  long  wards,  we  see  the 
beds  of  the  domestic  servant,  the  former  prostitute,  the  peasant's 
wife,  the  invalid  governess,  and  a  dozen  other  victims  of  different 
distress,  ranged  sadly  side  bj  side,  while  able-bodied  men  and  women 
exemplify  that  '  Satan  find  some  mischief  still  for  idle  hands  to  do ;' 
and  we  are  told  that  *  it  is  a  fearful  and  significant  fact,  that  many  of 
the  most  hopehss  and  hardened  inmates  of  work-hottses  are  girls,  who 
have  been  brought  np  in  the  pauper  schools  J^ 

"  Turn  to  the  police  reports  in  our  newspapers,  or  only  watch  for 
yourselves  the  boys  and  girls  who  join  in  the  disordars  of  this  metro- 
polis, and  fill  our  prisons — no  longer  prisons  to  them — and  you  will 
see  how  imperative  it  is  that  something  should  be  done  to  rescue 
them.  They  are  mainly  the  produce  of  the  work-house  and  the 
work-house  schools.  Over  them  society  has  no  hold,  because  society 
has  cast  them  out  from  all  that  is  humane.  They  have  been  taught  to 
feel  that  they  have  nothing  in  common  with  their  fellow-men.  Their 
experience  is  not  of  a  home^  or  of  parents,  but  of  a  work-house  and 
a  governor — of  a  prison,  and  a  gaoler,  as  hard  and  as  rigid  as  either."! 

Now  at  last  we  have  come  to  the  source  of  the  whole  mis- 
chief. We  take  no  heed  of  the  "  perishing"  and  "  dangerous" 
classes,  until,  through  cruel  neglect,  they  become  vengeful  and 
ferocious — they  turn  and  rend  us.  The  cause  of  the  Con\uct 
has  been  fought  out ;  justice  and  humanity  have  conquered 
there.  The  offender,  after  his  course  of  penal  servitude,  shall 
not  be  returned  to  society  weakened  in  body,  and  confirmed  in 
evil  practices ;  he  shall  go  forth  with  power  in  his  hand,  and 
knowledge  in  his  head,  to  enable  him  henceforth  to  earn  and  to 
eat  honest  bread.  The  poor  child  in  years,  whom  cruel  cir- 
cumstances and  fatal  ignorance  seduced  into  a  first  fault,  is 
not  for  that  shut  out  of  the  pale  of  salvation ;  he  shall  be  taught 

*  Englishwoman's  Journal,  p.  386. 

t  Lectures   to    Ladies  on    Practical  Svhjects,  by  the  llev.  J.  S. 
Brewer,  p.  271. 
80 
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better  things.  Good  men  hope  and  work  for  other  triumphs 
of  reform.  But>  into  the  profound  abyis  of  that  workhouse 
abomination  no  belpfal  band  has  yet  b^  stretched :  at  most 
some  pitying  eye  has  opened  in  wonder  at  the  mystery  of  eTil 
there  revealed,  and  fast  closed  again  in  horror  and  despair. 

There  is  hope^  however.  Enquiry  is  awake.  If  the  evil 
still  remain,  at  least  it  shall  no  longer  be  ignored.  Those  who 
do  no  work  by  halves  are  now  on  the  track.  Mrs.  Jameson, 
all  honor  to  her  I  struck  a  chord,  the  vibration  of  which  shall 
long  be  felt.  That  chapter  on  workhouses  in  her  beautiful 
book,  **  The  Communion  of  Labour,"  was  the  first  loud  note 
of  alarm — it  may  be  of  deliverance  also.  Those  whom  such 
powerful,  tender  words  struck  to  the  quick,  will  not  rest  nnti) 
thought  takes  life  in  action  : — 

**  The  thunder  deed  following  the  lightning  thought" 

At  tl  e  first  meeting  of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Promotion  of  Social  Science,  held  in  Birmingham  in  October, 
1857,  the  condition  of  workhouses  was  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  department  of  Social  Economy.  A  sub-committee 
was  appointed  to  investigate  the  subject,  and  the  result  of 
various  meetings  was  the  formation  of  a  Workhouse  Visiting 
Society,*  which  "  would  lead  the  minds  of  various  persons  to 
the  subject,  whilst  it  would  form  a  centre  of  communication 
for  all  those  who  are  at  present  working  singly  amidst  great 
discouragements.'^     Among  the  committee  we  find  the  names 

*  At  a  Meeting  of  the  Committee  of  the  Social  Economy  Depart* 
ment  of  the  Nattonal   Association   fob  tbb   Pbohotiom  of 
Social  Sciencb,  held  at  the  Office  of  the  Association,  8  Waterloo/ 
Place,  Pall  Mall,  on  Monday^  June  7thf  1858«  the    report  of  the 
Sub- Committee  on  Work-hoases  having  been  read — 

1.  Resolved,  that  the  Report  be  received 

2.  That  it  is  desirable  to  obtain  a  more  efficient  superintendence 
over  the  internal  management  of  work-hoases  than  now  exists  in  the 
great  majority  of  these  establishments. 

3.  That  the  inmates  of  work-houses  ou^t  to  be  far  more  care- 
Aillj  classified  than  at  present,  as  to  sex,  age,  and  character,  and 
that  children  especiallj,  should  always  be  entirely  separated  from 
adult  paupers. 

4.  That  industrial  training  and  occupation  should  be  more  ezten* 
sively  introduced. 

5.  That  a  system  of  inspection  by  unpaid,  and  especially  Lady 
visitors,  sanctioned  by  the  Guardians,  would  be  calculated  to  improve 
the  internal  condition  of  work-houses. 

6.  That  for  the  furtherance  of  the  views  expressed  above,  the  Com- 
mittee of  this  department  will  sanction  the  establishment  of  a  Work- 
Housfi  VisiTiKQ  Society. 
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of  some  well  known  men,  and  some  distingaished  women. 
The  work  is  now  fairly  begun.  We  may  look  for  more  start- 
ling, hideous  revelations — some  remedy  speedily  applied. 
Puolic  opinion  must  sooner  or  later  be  impressed  by  such 
a  method.  Make  known  the  evil  first — and  then  the  remedy. 
The  Church  of  England  Review,  and  the  Englishwoman's 
Journal  are  strong  allies,  and  bring  powerful  help  to  the  asso- 
ciation. With  how  just  a  satire  a  clever  writer  in  the  last 
named  valuable  pubhcation  handles  the  subject  we  are  dwelling 
on  : — 

**  It  has  ocourred  to  us  that  stereoscopic  slides  of  work-house  in- 
teriors might  be  now  distributed  with  greater  efficiency  than  tracts 
at  a  penny,  or  pamphlets  at  a  shilling ;  and  the  same  wonderful  art 
which  is  employed  to  trace  and  identify  the  criminal  in  the  eye  of  the 
law,  might  oe  used  to  bring  Laaarus  under  the  notice  of  forgetful 
Dives— .the  miserable  suffnrer  upon  a  work-house  bed,  under  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  lady,  whO)  in  the  very  next  street,  lies  hour  by  hour 
upon  her  luxurious  couch,  p.  d81. 

"  The  one  hope,  we  were  told,  for  St.  Martin's  Work-house  lay  in 
the  National  Gallery !  public  philanthropy  and  private  rate-payers 
will  not  give  it  a  new  and  well-arranged  ouilding ;  but  it  was  hoped 
that  the  ground  on  which  it  stands  would  be  wanted  for  the  enlarged 
ndlery  which  was  in  contemplation — when  the  better  housing  of  our 
Saphaels  and  Turners  would  contribute  indirectly  to  the  better 
housing  of  our  poor.**  p.  984. 

Workkau$e9  and  WwmiCm  Work  is  as  wise  a  pamphlet  as 
we  have  seen  for  many  a  day.  It  is  clear  and  methoaic,  with 
a  certain  suppressed  fire,  very  admirable  when  the  question  is 
of  abuses  and  injustice  to  make  one's  hair  stand  on  end. 
Suoh  a  tone  gives  confidence  at  once  in  the  writer's  power  and 
sincerity.  Without  giving  an  outline  of  the  whole,  we  shall 
just  extract,  almost  at  random,  a  few  paragraphs.  Here  is  the 
secret  of  the  pauper's  preference  for  the  prison  :-^ 

'*  In  the  first  place,  whatever  the  management  of  Workhouses  may 
be,  it  is  stated  to  be  a  fact,  that  they  are  less  comfortable  than 
prisons,  and  that  the  latter  are  preferred  as  places  of  abode  by  the 
lower  classes.  Magistrates  and  chaplains  and  visitors  to  prisons 
acknowledge  this  to  be  the  case.  Tne  preference  is  openly  avowed 
bjr  men  and  women,  especiaUy  the  latter.  What  does  it  matter  to 
them  if  die  degradation  of  the  prison  is  greater  than  the  Workhouse, 
if  indeed  there  be  much  difilsrence  between  the  two  in  this  respect  ?* 

*  *^  In  fact,  the  difference  is  rather  the  other  way.  Persons  going  to 
prison  and  confessing  that  it  was  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  relief,  have 
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The  prison  oifers  a  clean  and  comfortable  lodging,  food  far 
superior,  to  the  usual  fare  of  the  criminal,  and  to  that  of  the  Work- 
houses :  kind  and  attentive  officers  of  a  grade  above  those  provided 
for  the  non-criminal  poor.  Such  treatment  as  is  too  commonly 
received  even  from  tne  porter  at  the  workhouse  gate,  woula 
not  be  suffered  in  prison  establishments^  which  are  governed 
by  a  bench  of  magistrates,  gentlemen  by  character  and  position, 
who  regularly  visit  and  inspect  the  buildings.  With  them 
rests  the  appointment  of  a  governor,  a  gentleman  of  education  and 
intelligence^  who  has  the  supreme  command  over  the  establishment, 
and,  generally  speaking,  this  important  office  is  filled  with  discretion 
and  zeal.  The  chaplain's  is  an  important  and  conspicuous  post,  and 
lady  visitors  have  long  since  been  permitted  to  visit  the  female  in- 
mates. 

The  Report  of  the  Visiting  Justices  of  the  Westminster  House   of 
Correction  shows  that  thenumber  of  commitments  from  workhouses 
to  that  prison  in  the  year  1856  was  273,  and  to  the  Coldbath  Fields 
prison  221.     With  regard  especially  to  the  boys  and  girls  thus  com- 
niitted,  the  magistrates  speak  as  follows  ; — '  Your  committee  cannot 
but  believe,  if  more  attention  were  paid  in  Workhouses  to  classifica- 
tion and  other  improvements  of  a  reformatory  character,  there  would 
be  much  less  necessity  for  sending  so 'many  of  the  inmates  to  prison  ; 
and  the  visiting  justices  are  strengthened  in  this  belief  from  the  fact 
of  the  very  great  difference  in  the  numbers  that  are  sent  from  some 
of  the  workhouses  in  comparison  with  others.'     They  believe  that 
'an  increase  in  the  criminal  population  must  arise  from  familiarising 
so  many  destitute  persons  with  the  interior  of  the  prison  ;'   and  they 
further  suggest, '  that  offences  against  workhouse   rules  should  be 
punished  by  other  means  than  imprisonment  in  a  criminal  prison  ;  and 
that  greater  facilities  should  be  offered  to  the  poor  and  destitute, 
as   well  as  to  discharged  prisoners,  to  prevent    their    committing 
offences  in  order  to  obtain  an  asylum.'    Surely  if  there  is  no  other 
argument  in  favour  of  an  amended  administration  of  our  Workhouses, 
this  alone  would  be  sufficient.   £itber  our  prisons  for  criminals  must 
be  made  less  comfortable  and  attractive,  or  our  workhouses,  for  the 
non-criminal  poor,  more  so."     p.  p.  7«  8. 

Very  true,  say  we.  And  we  add,  that  it  were  doubly  well 
that  reform  in  this  case  should  for  once  begin  at  the  right 
end,  and  that  instead  of  seeking  to  pull  down  what  is  good,  an 

been  asked  why  they  did  not  apply  for  it  at  the  Workhouse?  They 
have  actually  replied — *  They  did  not  like  the  dij^grace  of  doing  so.' 
Yet  thr-y  would  commit  an  offence  against  the  laws,  and  enter  a 
prison,  without  feeling  that  they  had  contracted  any  degradation  I 
We  are  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  it  is  the  general  management 
of  prisons  being  felt  superior  to  that  of  Workhouses,  that  raises  them 
in  the  estimation  of  the  lower  classes,  who,  even  the  worst  among 
them,  are  keenly  alive  to  justice  and  fair  treatment.  One  of  the  most 
refractory  female  prisoners  in  a  large  prison  told  the  magistrates, 
*She  knew  she  would  receive  justice  from  them-'" 
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effort  should  be  made  to  raise  up  to  the  just  standard^  what  is 
now  defective  and  bad.  All  that  we  have  beiug  doing  of  late 
only  results  in  this,  that  the  current  of  evil  is  stopped  occasion - 
allj  ;  the  course  changed  here  and  there,  mih  inBnite  labour, 
and  at  ruinous  expense.  But  the  great  body  of  the  stream 
jBows  on  as  of  old — turbulent,  destructive,  ever  increasing. 
We  musi  begin  at  the  beginning.  And,  adopting  the  seiitiment 
as  our  own,  with  the  gifted  writer  of  the  pamphlet  just  quoted, 
''  we  trust  that  a  better  day  has  begun  to  dawn  upon  the  dreary 
night  of  workhouse  management,  and  that  our  non -criminal 
poor  may  ere  long  receive  a  share  of  that  benevolent  zeal  and 
interest  which  is  now  so  largely  bestowed  upon  the  criminal 
portion  of  our  population." 

Sometimes  when  we  are  given  to  '*  romancing,"  as  our  old 
nurse  would  say,  we  begin  to  hope  that  the  Workhouse  Visit- 
ing Society  may  come  to  spend  the  summer  vacation  in  Ireland. 
If  the  society  should  not  have  much  light  thrown  on  their 
labours,  by  investigations  at  this  side  of  the  channel,  perhaps 
at  least  they  might  succeed  in  showing  up  to  some  purpose 
our  own  national  apathy  on  the  subject.  At  any  rate  it  would 
be  no  discouragement  to  them  to  find,  that  while  pursuing  their 
own  noble  path  at  home,  they  may  do  us  good  service  also — 
saving  at  once  two  kingdoms  from  destruction  and  disgrace. 
We  hope  they  may  come.  To  get  a  glimpse  of  our  *'  interiors'' 
would  not  oblige  a  member  to  half  an  hour's  digression  from 
any  pleasure  route  in  the  kingdom. 

On  all  the  high  roads  of  Ireland,  whether  we  steam  or  ride, 
the  first  intimation  of  approach  to  any  town  or  district  of  con- 
sideration, is  the  appearance  on  a  rising  ground  of  the  Tudor 
gables  and  lattice  windows  of  the  Union  Workhouse — or 
Poor-house,  as  we  shall  call  the  edifice  in  Ireland.  To 
unaccustomed  eyes  the  building  presents  the  bearing  of  a  res- 
pectable national  institution  not  ashamed  to  hold  up  its  head. 
But,  as  Mrs.  Jameson  says,  it  is  '^  an  institution  peculiar  to 
ourselves,"  which  cannot  be  spoken  of  '^  without  a  mingled 
feeling  of  shame  and  fear" — an  institution,  let  us  add,  a 
parallel  with  which  cannot  be  found  in  "  despotic  "  Austria,  or 
"ill- governed"  Spain.  To  experienced  eyes,  therefore,  the 
tawny  edifice,  for  all  its  style  and  neatness,  is  nothing  but  a 
whited  sepulchre.  What  we  know  to  have  occurred  within 
those  walls,  it  would  not  answer  to  refer  to  here.  History 
when  calm  shall  by  and  by  write  the  narrative ;  and  writers  of 
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fiction,  when  they  want  to  arouse  and  shock  lethargic  readers, 
will  choose  such  a  subject,  and  will  find  that  to  have  the  storj 
credit-worthy  they  must  pare  down  the  truth,  making  it  more 
probable  by  making  it  less  true.  We  value  the  ennobling 
power  of  art  too  much  to  make  it  the  medium  of  conveying 
frightening  and  sickening  impressions.  But  the  stereoscopic 
method  might  we  think  be  adapted  to  illustrate  certain  transac- 
tions, constantly  occurring  to  vary  the  monotony  of  poor-house 
life — normal  conditions,  which,  wisely  considered,  point  a 
moral  very  sharply.    For  example ; — 

Groups  of  poor-house-reared  girls,  surly,  audacious,  with  no 
work  to  do,  no  wish  for  any ;  lounging  through  the  prison- 
like wards  liiith  the  shadow  of  the  place  upon  them ;  power 
for  mischief  clearly  developed  in  their  faces;  the  master*8  step, 
too  evidently,  the  only  rule  of  conduct  to  them—a  sight,  on 
the  whole,  in  comparison  with  which  a  herd  of  raving  idiots 
suggests  more  cheerful  reflection. — • 

Play  ground  of  poorhonse  children,  whom  society  disowns, 
and  whom  '^  justice  and  '^  charity^*  have  taken  to  their  own, 
stunted  little  creatures  neither  ohild-like,  nor  human-like ;  they 
are  ^Xplay^  sitting  close  packed  against  the  wall,  or  gathered 
into  knots,  dull  and  stupified  on  ikeir  nursery  floor ;  no  ghost 
of  a  ball,  or  hoop,  or  pegging^op  to  mind  them  of  a  child's 
nature ;  pauper  boys  must  be  taught  to  do  without  these  things, — 
Behind  the  scenes :  precocious  youths  applying  deleterious 
substances  to  their  eyes  to  simulate  ophthalmia;  happily  suc« 
ceeding,  though  with  infinite  pain,  they  may  be  sent  to  hospital, 
where  no  lessons  are  said,  and  where  young  paupers,  if  diseasedi 
get  good  bread  to  eat,— 

Conspiracy  brewing  among  adult  paupers  to  tear  away  the 
brick  work  and  **  murtker  the  master'^ ;  not  under  the  excusable 
pretext  of  inflicting  injury  on  the  said  officer,  but  with  the 
understood,  avowed  intention  of  being  sent  to  gaol.-<- 

Boys  in  the  act  of  setting  fire  to  their  bedding,  in  the 
hope  of  burning  down  the  whole  establishment,  and  so  putting 
an  end  to  it  all. — 

Paupers  attending  divine  service  on  Sunday :  several  card 
parties  in  full  operation  in  convenient  corners  of  the  apartment 
devoted  to  public  worship. — 

But  enough.  People  Know  little  about  these  things.  They 
care  little,  just  because  they  know  little.  The  press  might 
utter  a  cry  strong  enough  to  be  heard  from  one  end  of  the 
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island  to  the  other ;  but  the  press  sometimes  foi^ets  its  high 
vocaiioiij  and  instead  of  leading  and  commanding  opinion^  is 
content  passively  to  reflect  the  temper  of  the  times.  The  press 
in  Ireland,  with  a  few  honorable  exceptions,  reflects  in  this  case 
very  accurately— the  apathy  of  opinion.  People  when  forced  by 
accident  to  give  the  matter  a  thought,  have  a  vague  notion  that 
the  poor  laws  are  the  destruction  of  the  country,  and  content 
themselves  with  cursing  the  poor  laws.  Cursing  the  poor 
laws  I  as  if  thatlegislative  measure  were  not  meant  for  good  ; 
were  not  capable  of  good ;  a  recognition  indeed  of  a  vital  first 
principle,  that  the  rich  should  be  taxed  for  the  support  of  the 
destitute,  and  that  beggars  should  no  longer  be  quartered  on 
paupers.  If  cursing  were  an  accredited  remedy,  one  might 
suggest  the  propriety  of  letting  malediction  fall  in  the  proper 
quarter ;  on  the  heads,  namely,  of  the  negligent,  ignorant, 
factions  administrators  of  the  law.  It  does  certainly  strike 
one  forcibly,  that  if  a  body  of  legislators  sat  down  with  cool 
heads  to  devise  a  method  bv  which  a  whole  race  might  be  de- 
moralized and  physically  debased,  they  could  not  hit  upon  a 
better  plan  than  to  enact  a  just  law,  and  abandon  the  adminis- 
tration of  itj  according  to  the  approved  representative  system, 
to  a  class  of  men  not  competent  for  the  trust ;  a  class  of  middle- 
men who  grind  the  faces  of  the  poor,  and  to  whom  "  keep  down 
the  rates  1''  is  the  first  and  last  commandment. 

We  should  like,  of  all  things  to  hear  of  the  appointment  of 
a  parliamentary  commission  to  enquire  into  the  common-sense 
qualifications,  and  educational  status  of  our  *'  guardians  of  the 
poor."  An  instructive,  perhaps  amusing,  blue  book  might  be 
compiled,  famishing  such  tables  as  the  following  : — 

A  return  of  the  number  of  Guardians  who  are  familiar  with 
the  interior  of  the  Houses  they  make  rules  for  on  Board  days. 

A  return  of  those  who  only  attend  when  a  job  is  to  be  carried, 
a  priest  snubbed,  or  a  parson  put  down. 

A  return  of  the  Boards  which  do  not  appear  to  rejoice  in  the 
possession  of  one  supreme  bully,  who,  when  a  true  gentleman 
and  honest  christian  comes  in  to  remonstrate,  and  say  a  word  for 
the  dumb  suffering  poor,  hounds  on  his  brood  of  brawlers,  and 
nlenoes  the  voice  of  humanity,  and  affrights  its  advocate  by  the 
apparition  of  this  dragon  at  the  door. 

A  return  of  the  number  of  Guardians,  who,  on  strict  exami- 
nation, appear  to  have  ever  once  reflected  that  every  penny  they 
"  save  the  country"  by  refusing  to  classify,  industriously  train, 
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and  properly  feed  mere  paupers,  is  carried  over  at  once  to  the 
prison  account,  and  levied  with  ruinous  interest  for  the  main- 
tenance of  branded  convicts.  Lastly,  and  though  we  might 
have  a  column  or  too,  it  would  not  much  increase  the  printer's 
bill— 

A  return  of  Guardians  who  do  act  according  to  right  prin* 
ciples,  and  stand  by  their  post;  and  though  defeated,  and 
left  in  scandalous  minority,  still  protest,  and  raise  a  voice  for 
humanity  and  justice. 

A  chapter  on  blue-book  literature  would  not  be  the  worst 
subject  for  a  clever  essayist.     We  have  tragedy,  comedy,  farce, 
non-descript  interludes,  and  finales  of  fire  and  brimstone  in  the 
Eeports  of  many  Koyal  Commissioners.  The  Beports  of  the  Poor- 
law  Commissioners  have  a  style  of  their  own,  and  a  very  remarka- 
ble one  too.     Ofiicial  dignity  is  admirably  preserved,  and  it  is 
really  a  study  to  observe  with  what  imperturbable  calmness  the 
guardians  are  recommended  to  adopt  alleviative  measures  when 
disease  appears ;  to  attend  unfailingly  to  the  physician's  opin- 
ion ;    to  provide  vegetables,  and  vary  the  diet  of  the  paupers. 
With  grave  earnestness,  advice  is  given  to  educate  children, 
so  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  leave  the  union,  and  obtain 
employment — for  the  carrying  out  of  which  object  it  is  inti- 
mated, that  it  is  necessary  to  employ  persons  fully  competent  to 
instruct  in  the  schools,  and  also  expedient  to  pay  them  stt£B- 
ciently.    Patiently   and  perseveringly  the  guardians  are  re- 
minded, that  the  care  of  orphans  is  an  onerous  charge,  invol- 
ving moral  obligations  not  a  few — that  the  workhouse  is  a 
sorry  substitute  for  a  home  to  these  deserted  children — that 
still  it  is  above  all  things  important  to  keep  them  in  health, 
care  them,  and  train  them  indnstriously.      The  commonest 
truisms  are  detailed  in  a  way  to  make  them  level  with  the  com- 
prehension of  the  most  thick-headed  guardian ;  and  we  can 
ianey  how  much  art  was  called  into  exercise  to  preserve  this 
tone,  and  how  often  the  Commissioners,  instead  of  recommend- 
ing, advising,  representing,  and  suggesting,  must  have  longed 
for  powers  to  command,  compel,  threaten,  and  denounce.  The 
crowning  point  of  all  is  the  recorded  fact,  that  in  one  year, 
thirti/'hoo  Boards  of  Guardians  were  dissolved,  and  paid  officers 
appointed  to  do  their  duty.     This,  at  all  events,  is  significant. 
When  '*  troublous  times"  arrived,  the  "system  of  Self-govern- 
ment,"  and  *'the  great  principle  of  popular  representation,'' 
as  developed  in  the  constitution  of  Boards  of  Guardians,  failed 
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to  work  except  in  the  dead-letter  way,  and  two  or  three  paid 
officers  were  found  an  efficient  and  satisfactory  substitute  for  a 
score  of  duly  elected  guardians. 

It  is  exceedingly  strange  how  often  men,  even  of  average 
worth  and  talent,  are  spoiled,  or  rendered  useless,  when  they 
come  in  contact  with  the  working  of  this  Poorhouse  system. 
Many  a  man,  who  in  his  drawing  room,  is  a  frank,  kindly 
gentleman — in  his  household,  a  good  master — and  in  business 
or  professional  relations,  "an  honourable  man,"  fails  in 
sense,  and  courage,  and  charity,  when  he  takes  his  place  at 
a  Board  of  Guardians.  His  very  goodness,  if  we  may  say  so, 
is  a  stumbling  block  ;  he  seeks  conciliation  ;  adopts  soothing 
methods ;  accepts  instalments  of  good  as  he  thinks ;  gathers 
up  shreds  and  patches  of  orders  and  resolutions  to  comfort 
himself  withal — and  succeeds,  after  all  his  trouble,  just  in 
plastering  up  abuses,  and  temporarily  concealing  offensive  sores. 
But  the  direct  road  to  reform  in  this  particular  case  would  be 
a  sadly  long  way.  It  will  take  another  age,  and  the  operation 
of  a  yet  undeveloped  system  of  middle  class  education  to  pro- 
duce a  generation  of  true  "guardians  of  the  poor."  The 
appeal  for  the  present  lies  elsewhere. 

The  subject  of  poor-house  mismanagement  is  so  vast,  that  we 
dare  not  even  glance  at  its  extent  and  ramifications  in  so 
cursory  a  way,  Leaving  everything  else  aside  for  the  present, 
we  shall  give  our  parting  word  for  the  children  who  are  brought 
up  in  the  poorhouse.  We  say  it  boldly — the  greatest  evil  lies 
here.  Thousands  of  orphans  and  deserted  children  are 
crammed  into  the  poorhouse ;  the  neglect  they  endure  is  fatal ; 
the  very  care,  in  some  instances,  bestowed  on  them,  is  vain  or 
injudicious.  What  we  are  about  to  say  now,  regards  the  female 
children  more  particularly.  The  boys  suffer  in  their  measure ; 
but  there  are  here  and  there  outlets  of  escape  for  them ; 
sometimes  they  are  trained  usefully;  and  at  any  rate  the  injury 
done  to  them  and  to  society  by  poorhouse  rearing  is  not  so 
terrible,  and  so  quickly  avenged,  as  in  the  case  of  the  girls. 

In  some  Unions  it  would  appear  that  the  children  are  well 
taken  care  of.  They  are  kept  apart  from  the  adults ;  are  well 
grounded  in  religious  doctrine  by  the  chaplains ;  have  masters 
and  mistresses  trained  by  the  Board  of  Education ;  and  get  in 
fact  whatever  a  mechanical  national  school  education  can  give 
them — but  no  more.  They  are  taught  no  work  by  which  they 
could  earn  their  bread  in  the  world.     It  is  sometimes  asserted 
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that  they  are  made  to  do  the  work  of  the  house ;  that  they 
wash  clothes,  cleao  out  wardsj  and  so  on.  Let  no  one  be  im- 
posed on  by  that.  The  washing  of  the  pauper  uniform  does 
not  go  far  towards  initiating  them  into  the  mysteries  of 
^'making  up  linen ;"  and  the  sweeping  ouiofdieaiy  monotonous 
wards  does  not  exactly  qualify  Cor  housemaid's  duty.  To 
speak  plain  truth,  after  undergoing  poorhouae  training  from 
infancy  or  ohildhood^  they  are  foand  at  fifteen  or  mieen  years 
of  age  perfectly  useless  for  all  practical  purposes.* 

Moreover  there  is  no  way  of  disposing  of  them  even  if  they 
were  able  to  earn  their  bread.  Here  again  one  is  sometimes 
put  down  by  the  assurance,  that  numbers  of  people  oome  to 
the  Union  looking  for  servants,  and  that  a  great  many  girls 
are  taken  out  in  that  way.  Shall  we  tell  what  this  means? 
We  can  speak  with  authority,  though  we  are  no  guardian — 
thank  Heaven  I  and  for  all  our  bitter  speaking  have  never 
eaten  the  bread  of  affliction  within  the  walls  of  the  Union. 
But  we  shall  tell  how  it  is.  The  people  who  come  to  take  out 
poorhouse  children,  are  low  struggling  roomkeepers  who  can- 
not pay  servant's  wages^  and  want  a  little  drudge,  who  for 
''  her  oit/'  no  better  generally  than  pauper's  fare,  is  expected 
to  slave,  and  trudge,  and  scrub  with  the  power  and  energy  of 
full-grown,  skilled  labour  ;  or  they  are  tradespeople  who  offer- 
ing to  teach  the  children  their  business,  get  them  bound  to 
them,  and  then  use  them  for  common  messengers  and  ranueia. 
The  treatment  the  unfortunate  children  meet  with,  is  the  kind 

*  *•!  was  in  a  very  large  parish  union,  where  there  were  about  four 
hundred  children,  nearly  an  equal  number  of  boys  and  girls ;  and 
schools  for  both.  The  boys  had  an  excellent  master  for  reading  and 
writing,  and  had  masters,  besides,  to  teach  them  various  trades. 
There  was  a  tailor,  a  carpenter,  a  shoemaker,  a  hairdresser,  a  plum* 
her,  who  at  wages  from  25s.  to  35s.  a  week,  were  employed  to  instruct 
the  boys  in  their  respective  trades.  The  girls  were  taught  reading, 
writing,  and  sewing ;  some  of  them  under  the  pauper  menials,  helped 
to  scour  and  scrub.  The  over-tasked,  anxious  mistress  seemea  to 
do  her  best ;  but  there  was  not  sufficient  assistance.  The  whole 
system  was  defective  and  depressing,  and  could  not  bv  any  possibility 
turn  out  efficient  domestic  servants,  or  well-diseiplined,  religions^ 
minded,  cheerful-tempered  girls.  I  was  informed  that,  of  the  boys 
sent  out  of  this  house,  about  3  per  cent,  returned  to  the  parish  in 
want  or  unserviceable ;  while  of  the  girls  they  reckoned  that  about 
AO  per  cent,  were  returned  to  them  ruined  and  depraved.** 

Communion  of  Labour,  p.  IF  3. 
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one  would  expect  to  be  given  by  people  who  think  nothing 
too  bad  for  a  child  who  is  ''only  a  pauper,  whom  nobody  owns. 
The  bad  example  witnessed  in  these  '*  homes/'  the  spectacle 
of  vic^  never  dreamt  of  in  the  children's  ward,  is  often  so 
shocking  that  the  young  qervant  or  apprentice  runs  back 
frightened,  begging  with  tears  to  be  taken  into  the  Union 
again.  Even  in  rare  instances  where  fair  plaj^  and  indulgence 
might  be  given,  obstacles  of  the  most  provoking  kind,  arise 
from  the  unbearable  ignorance  of  the  chilaren  themselves.*  The 
very  timidity  of  creatnres  so  long  housed  up  from  intercourse 
with  the  world,  to  whom  a  run  down  the  street  is  an  adven- 
ture, and  carrying  a  message,  a  service  of  difBculty  and  danger, 
causea  them  to  commit  awkwardnesses  to  no  end. 

The  general  result  is  that  the  children  are  turned  off,  or 
run-away ;  stray  about  the  streets  or  roads  for  a  while ;  meet 
bad  company ;  and  are  next  heard  of  in  gaol  ;t  or  seeking 
refuge  again  in  the  Union,  are  admitted — but  not  this  time 
among  the  children.  A  woman's  suit  is  put  on  them — they 
are  sent  to  the  woman  s  ward — and  hope  is  done  with  them. 
Their  childhood  was  safe  with  children ;  they  had  one  glimpse 
of  the  great  world,  which  did  not  use  them  well ;  now  they 
shall  have  full  knowledge  of  what  is  meant  by  a  hell  upon 
earth.  SuiBce  it  to  say,  that  the  very  worst  characters  resort 
to  the  poor-house,  just  for  the  purpose  of  tempting  out  such 
ready-reared  victims ;  and  as  there  is  no  separation  of  character 

*  See  oqr  *'  Record"  of  the  current  number  for  **  St.  Joseph's 
Industrial  School,  with  special  reference  to  its  intern  class  of  Work- 
house Orphans." 

t  This  important  official  statement  (Report  of  Poor  Law  Com- 
mistooers)  reveals  the  melancholj  admission  that  35  per  1000  of 
these  young  persons  are  either  so  depraved,  or  the  discipline  of  the 
workhouses  is  so  conducted,  that  of  the  entire  number  put  in  prison, 
from  9  to  15  years  of  age,  64  per  cent.,  and  of  those  from  15  to  21 
years  of  age,  61  per  cent,  vtere.  for  offitneei  committed  in  tht  work^ 
iouses,  so  that  their  antecedent  criminality,  even  incluiUng  under 
this  head  the  larger  fraction  of  vagrancy,  has  been  only  about  half 
as  active  in  familiarising  them  with  the  debasement  of  a  prison  as  the 
very  workhouses  to  which  they  resorted  as  an  asylum.  The  out- 
bursts in  Cork  and  Waterford  Unions,  by  which  the  windows  were 
broken,  the  workhouses  wrecked,  the  officers  injured,  and  police  and 
military  interference  required,  were  not  only  witnessed,  but  were 
shared  in  by  the  school  children,  and  by  many  who  had  been  reared 
in  those  institutions, — See  Irish  QuAaTsaLT  Retibw,  No.  15, 
September,  1854. 
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or  class,  no  protection  for  the  innocent,  no  corner  of  shelter 
in  all  the  desolate,  dreary  wards,  in  which  the  modest  girl  can 
be  out  of  ear-shot  of  the  blasphemous  talk,  and  ribald  songs 
of  the  degraded  and  shameless  herd,  evil  speedily  has  itsVay. 
Children  born  and  bred  in  the  vilest  lane  of  a  crowded  city, 
and  surrounded  by  idle,  vicious  neighbours,  have  better 
chance  of  escape,  better  opportunity  of  knowing  right  from 
wrong,  greater  power  of  choosing  and  resisting,  than  those 
poor  orphans. 

If  by  rare  chance,  some  few  of  those  who  return  to  the 
poorhouse,  escape  the  last  degradation  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  they  are  sure  to  fall  into  another  pit.  The  atmosphere 
of  the  place  soon  tells  upon  them — lessens,  and  deadens,  and 
finally  destroys  all  energy  of  body  and  mind.  The  want  of 
work,  or  the  forced  work  without  profit,  or  reward,*  or  healthy 
stimulant,  has  the  inevitable  result.  After  perhaps  an  eflbrtor 
two  to  get  and  keep  a  situation,  they  Gnally  return  of  their  own 
free  will  to  the  Union,  to  lead  a  life,  we  cannot  say  of  animal 
enjoyment,  but  of  brutish  inaction.  The  poorhouse  stamp  is 
on  their  coarse  garments  a  badge  of  degradation — the  poor- 
house stamp  is  on  their  whole  moral  being,  a  warning  that 
none  need  hope  much  good  from  them. 

The  worst  cases  in  a  convict  prison  are  the  insolent  ungo- 
vernable subjects  from  the  poorhouse.  In  their  untameable 
audacity,  and  unconquerable  obstinacy  they  form  a  strong  con- 
trast with  the  poor  giris  who  are  sent  up  from  the  country  parts 
of  Ireland  under  sentence  of  penal  servitude.  The  latter, 
generally  speaking,  after  holding  out  for  awhile,  fall  gradually 
into  the  routine  of  discipline,  become  gentle  and  docile,  take 
instruction  gratefully,  and  are  almost  sure  to  leave  the  prison 
better  girls  than  they  entered,  not  uufrequently  thanking  God 
that  they  were  brought  there.  But  tlie  former,  coming  in, 
too  often,  of  their  own  accord,  and  not  for  purposes  of  self- 
improvement,  are  capable  of  any  enormity,  and  are  the  despair 
of  matrons  and  officers. 

Amongst  the  unfortunate  inmates  of  the  Magdalen  Asylums, 

*  la  a  paper  read  at  the  Social  Science  meeting  at  Birminghara, 
1857,  Mrs.  De  Morgan  suggests  the  practicability  of  slightly  remu- 
nerative employment,  and  especially  urges  industrial  training  for  the 
young,  so  that  "  « orkhouses,  from  being  the  lowest  step  on  the 
downward  ladder,  might  form  the  first  of  an  ascending  scale,  and 
arrest  the  idle  and  vicious  in  their  certain  course  to  prison." 
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the  most  thoroughly  depraved  are  of  the  same  class.  They 
have  to  be  watched  with  most  vigilant  care,  lest  the  spirit  of 
evil  and  insubordination  so  strong  within  them,  should  break 
out  anew,  and  contaminate  those,  who,  in  comparison  with 
them,  are  innoccnl.  The  source  of  all  their  wickedness  and 
misery  they  trace  to  the  evil  influence  of  unrestricted  inter- 
course with  the  worst  classes  in  the  poorhouse ;  and  when  it  is 
sometimes  thoughtlessly  suggested  to  them,  that  on  leaving  the 
asylum,  if  all  fail,  they  can  go  to  the  Union,  the  answer  is 
quick  and  to  the  point — *'  it  were  better  to  go  back  to  the  old 
trade  than  do  that  I'' 

Our  lunatic  asylums  are  not  without  their  poorhouse  cases, 
of  a  kind  to  baffle  the  ingenuity  of  experienced  physicians,  who 
find  it  frequently  impossible  to  decide  whether  the  patients  from 
the  poorhouse  are  really  lunatics,  or  only  make-believe  mad. 
As  for  hospital  experience — we  leave  that  to  be  inferred. 

Turn  where  we  may,  in  every  asylum  and  refuge  for  the 
unfortunate  ;  in  every  place  of  detention  and  punishment  for 
the  criminal ;  wherever  vice,  and  misery,  and  cruel  suffering 
have  their  abode,  the  poorhouse  and  its  iniquitous  system  rise 
up  before  the  mind.  Poorbouse-reared  girls  throug  the  streets, 
or  spend  their  lives  on  the  tramp  from  one  "  institution"  to 
another,  trying  which  is  the  most  comfortable,  or  which  answers 
best  the  need  or  the  whim  of  the  moment.  Truly,  our  system 
of  dealing  with  the  poor,  in  spite  of  all  its  niggard  parsimony, 
is  not  an  economic  one. 

Want  of  classification,  and  want  of  industrial  training,  are 
not  the  only  evils.  There  remains  another  grievous  wrong. 
The  children  in  the  poorhouse  are  not  properly  fed.  It  is  of 
no  use  to  say  that  they  would  have  no  better  food  at  home  if 
they  had  a  home.  They  would  have  better  than  that;  they 
would  have  full  liberty  of  spirit  and  limb,  and  fresh  air  in 
copious  draughts.  Irish  children,  when  at  large,  are  known 
to  be  hardy,  healthy,  straight-limbed  and  well  grown.  In  the 
Union  they  are  stunted,  and  deformed,  have  weak  eyes,  swollen 
jaws,  and  are  subject  to  diseases  which  permanently  vitiate  the 
blood.  So  that  at  a  time  when  emigration  is  carrying  off  our 
labouring  population,  and  we  begin  to  fear  that  we  may  soon 
be  in  want  of  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,  we  are 
actually  rearing  from  15,000,  to  20,000  boys  and  girls  in  such 
a  way,  that  if  they  survive  childhood,  they  can  only  propagate 
disease  and  perpetuate  deformity.     A  congress  of  slave-drivers 
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would  be  too  wise  for  this ;  they  would  see  the  absurdity  of 
destroying  the  breed  of  the  human  cattle  which  is  to  do  the 
rough  work  of  life  for  themselves  and  their  children.* 

There  must  be  an  end  put  to  this  stronghold  of  perdition^ 
no  matter  what  it  cost.  We  state  the  plain  fact,  and  ahow 
how  things  are.  Let  political  economists^  and  christian  phil* 
anthropists^  and  good  men  and  women  who  take  common  sense 
views  of  things  look  to  it.  We  know  that  some  have  already 
set  their  thoughts  in  this  direction,  and  are  groping  for  a  re* 
medy.  To  these  we  say  : — ^Take  heart  j  be  not  discouraged ; 
if  you  can  do  no  more,  stand  even  like  watchmen  on  the  tower 
and  give  notice  of  the  danger;  you  shall  not  always  be  alone  I 
A  few  earnest  men  can  utter  words  more  full  of  power  than  the 
roar  of  multitudes.  All  good  work,  in  our  time,  is  done  in 
this  way : — a  few  true  hearts  think  out  honestly  their  thought; 
they  gain  disciples ;  opinion  grows ;  and  soon,  suddenly  as  it 
seems,  a  voice  is  heard  which  dare  not  be  gainsayed. 

Why  not  turn  the  children's  classes  into  regular  industrial 
schools  ?  It  would  cost  too  moch  to  get  masters  and  miatres* 
ses,  and  working  tools — and  the  guardians  wonld  never  con- 
sent I  But, -we  persist,  after  a  few  years'  training,  they  wonld 
lie  fit  to  leave  the  Union,  and  could  earn  their  bread  ever  after. 
Is  it  a  wonderful  saving  to  keep  them  all  their  lives,  and  in- 
stead of  training  them  for  the  world,  only  rear  them  for  the 
gaol? 

*  *'  With  respect  to  sone  workhouses  in  Ireland,  it  has  been  alleged 
that  the  diet  for  the  children  is  suffioient.  In  others^  as  in  the 
North  Dublin  Union,  the  mortality  of  infant  children  is  excessive. 
Some  ten  years  ago,  the  mortality  there  rose  to  such  a  height  that  it 
became  matter  of  public  investigation.  What  it  is  at  present  I  do 
not  know,  but  a  remark  of  a  guardian  at  a  recent  meeting  was  sig- 
nificant of  his  opinion  on  this  point  When  a  question  arose  as  to 
the  religion  in  which  two  deserted  children  should  be  brought  up, 
Mr.  Boper  said,  '  I  think  it  a  thousand  pities  to  lose  so  much 
time  about  a  matter  of  no  consequence,  because  every  man  knows  that 
from  the  system  of  the  house,  not  one  of  these  children  will  be  alive 
this  day  twelve  months.'  How  guardians,  with  such  convictions  on 
their  minds,  can  be  found  to  be  the  instruments  for  enforcing  the 
rulci  that  no  child  shall  receive  relief  except  in  the  workhouse,  it  is 
not  easy  to  understand." — The  Workhouse  oi  a  mode  of  HeUef  for 
Wido¥^s  and  Orphans.  By  W.  Neilson  Hancock,  LL.D.  Bead  at 
the  Meeting  of  the  Dubhn  SUtistical  Society,  29th  January,  1855. 
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Why  not^^as  Dr.  Hancock  suggested  t^ree  years  ago^*  give 
oat«door  relief  to  widowa  in  such  a  way,  that  their  destitation 
need  not  compel  them  to  enter  the  poorhouse  with  their  chil* 
dren,  and  condemn  the  orphans^  as  a  first  step  towards 
their  edncation^  to  a  severance  from  all  ties  of  home  and  kindred  ? 
Why  not,  as  that  clear-headed  man  recommends,  make  theallow* 
ance  contingenton  the  children'sattendance  atsomeschool  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  so  arrange  matters  that  ''  the  calamity  of 
the  father's  early  death  need  not  hare  produced  the  farther 
calamit?  of  breaking->up  a  hnman  family  ? 

Or,  better  stil],  instead  of  crashing  them  into  poorhouses, 
why  not  charge  the  rates  with  their  support  in  extern  iudnstrial 
schools — such  as  the  Aberdeen  Feeding  Schools  for  example  ? 
Wiiat  has  been  effected  in  that  town  and  in  Glasgow  by  the 
operation  of  these  schools,  furnisher  an  example  which  Ireland 
might  veiy  well  follow.  Sheriff  Watson,  tired  of  committiDg 
vagrant  children  to  prison  for  petty  offences>  thought  of  a  re- 
medy ;  and  having  enlisted  the  sympathy  of  a  few  zealous 
friends,  a  school  was  opened  in  Aberdeen,  in  1841.  It  was  no- 
tified that  children  of  the  lowest  description  would  be  received, 
and  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  school  training,  would  be  given 
work  and  food ;  would  be  kept  all  day,  and  would  be  sent 
home  at  night,  that  family  ties  might  not  be  interfered  with. 
Children  flocked  in  without  further  persuasion ;  their  appear- 
ance changed  rapidly ;  and  the  police  soon  reported  a  percept- 
ble  diminution  in  the  number  of  juvenile  offenders.  Here 
is  a  telling  fact :— The  number  of  boys  committed  to  prison  in 
Aberdeen  in  the  year  1851  had  suddenlv  increased  to  four  times 
the  number  of  the  previous  year,  and  in  1854  quadrupled 
again ;  while  during  the  same  period  the  committals  of  girls 
never  exceeded  two  in  the  year.  This  discrepancy  was  not  to 
be  accounted  for  until  it  became  known,  that  owing  to  a  tem- 
porary depression  of  trade,  the  subscriptions  to  the  schools 
fell  off;  the  gentlemen  who  managed  the  boys'  schools  were 
obliged  to  restrict  the  admissions,  while  the  committee  of 
ladies  who  managed  the  girl's  schools,  being  more  fruitful  in 
resouroes,  contrived  to  keep  going  as  usual. 

♦  We  refer  to  the  paper  quoted  in  the  note  above.  There 
conid  not  be  a  better  proof  given  of  the  want  of  interest  among  the 
public  in  this  vitally  important  subject^  than  the  fact  of  the  little 
notice  this  most  able  paper  attracted.  It  gives  the  essence  of  whole 
chapters  in  a  few  short  paragraphs,  and  ought  to  have  been  a  text- 
book for  the  •*  leaders  "  of  our  daily  press. 
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Subsequently  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  obtained,  known  as 
Dunlop's  Act,  by  which  Sheriffs  and  Magistrates  are  empowered 
to  send  children  found  begging,  or  wandering  about  without 
proper  guardianship,  to  these  schools,  when  duly  certified  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  to  be  kept  there  as  long  as  is  necessary  for 
their  training.     The  parish  may  be  rated  for  their  maintenance. 

The  effect  of  the  operation  of  these  schools  has  been,  that  the 
towns  in  which  they  are  established  are  almost  cleared  of 
juvenile  criminals ;  the  demand  of  employers  for  the  children 
exceeds  the  supply ;  and  in  the  schools  the  attendance  has 
lessened  owing  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  class  from  which  they 
came.  The  cost,  including  rent,  salaries,  and  other  expenses 
averages  from  £7  to  £11  per  head  ner  annum.* 

The  only  sign  of  life  which  Ireland  has  given,  is  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Cork  Benevolent  Apprenticing  Society,  and 
in  the  existence  of  St.  Joseph's  Industrial  Institute  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dublin.  Both  works  are  in  their  infancy. 
In  Cork  a  number  of  gentlemen  latelv  formed  themselves 
into  a  Society  for  the  purpose  of  taking  boys  out  of  the  poor- 
house,  at  the  moment  when  they  should  be  sent,  by  the  rules 
of  the  Union,  among  the  unclassed  adults.  They  not  only  ap- 
prentice them  to  trades-people  in  the  city,  but  continue  to 
watch  over  their  conduct  with  great  vigilance,  settling  disputes 
between  master  and  apprentice,  and  acting  the  part  of  a  well 
organised  patronage  society.  They  have  already  provided  for 
twenty-one  boys,  whose  conduct  since  they  have  been  placed 
out  has  been  unexceptionable.  These  gentlemen  with 
scarcely  an  exception  are  guardians,  who  finding  they  could  not 
carry  reform  into  the  system  of  poorhouse  management,  were 
not  content  with  remonstrating  at  the  Board,  but  remembering 
they  were  not  only  poor-law  guardians,  but  likewise  christian 
gentlemen  who  could  not  let  evil  pass  without  an  effort  to  stay 
it,  began  to  work  in  their  private  capacity,  and  soon  set  an  ex- 
ample worth  following.  They  have  since  appealed  to  the  ladies 
of  Cork  to  go  and  do  likewise,  and  help  the  poorhouse  girls, 
and  we  believe  not  without  effect.  The  managers  of  St.  Joseph's 
Industrial  Institute,  have  taken  out  of  one  of  the  Dublin  Unions 
seven  orphan  girls, "  a  sort  of  first  instalment'*  as  they  say.  It  is 
a  small  beginning,  but  involves  the  assertion  of  a  great  principle. 

*  '  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go.*  A  paper  on  the  In- 
dustrial schools  of  Scotland,  and  Dunlop's  Act,  Communicated  to 
the  British  meeting  of  the  National  Reformatory  Union  in  1856. 
By  Alfred  Hill,  Barrister-at-Law. 
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No  time  is  to  be  lost.  Beason  suggests,  prudence  dictates, 
expediency  demands  that  the  present  state  of  things  should  be 
put  an  end  to.  A  child  in  a  Eeformatory  costs  £^0  a  year  at 
the  lowest  estimation :  a  grown  offender  in  a  common  gaol 
more  than  £23  :  and  a  convict  prisoner  above  £33,  A  word 
to  the  wise  is  sufficient.  Such  facts  and  figures  strike  in  the 
wedge  very  bravely.  We  keep  jijteen  or  twenty  thousand 
children  in  our  Irish  Poor-houses,  and  we  think  we  are  excellent 
managers  and  do  our  duty  by  society  and  the  orphans.  Heaven 
help  us  I 

There  is  a  very  precious  benediction  bestowed  on  those  who 
*Mead  others  unto  justice/'  and  doing  the  Saviour's  work, 
"  bring  back  strayed  sheep  to  the  fold."  Let  those  who  give 
their  hearts  to  the  Beformatory  cause  be  comforted  with  that. 
There  is  a  grievous  malediction  pronounced  by  the  same  Lord 
and  Master  himself,  against  those  who  ^'  scandalise  those  little 
ones."  Let  our  guardians,  and  our  rate-payers,  and  our  inert 
public  look  to  it. 
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Art.  IV.— a  CORSAIR  EXPRESSION. 

La  Piganotomief  ou  Vart  Ifapprendre  a  se  Baser  Soi- 
Meme,  avec  la  maniere  de  eonnoitre  tautes  s&rtes  de 
Pierres  propres  h  affiler  tcrus  les  outils  ou  instruments  ; 
et  les  moyens  de  preparer  les  cuirs  pour  repasser  les 
Pesoirs,  la  maniere  aenfatre  de  tres-  bons;  suivi  d^une 
Observation  importante  sur  la  Soignee.  Par  J.J. 
Perret,  Maitre  et  Marchand  Coutilier,  Ancien  Jer^ 
Garde.  A  Paris,  Chez  Dufour,  Libraire,  Hue  de  la 
Vieille-Draperie,  vis-a-vis  L'Eglise  Sainte  Croix,  au 
Bon  Pasteur :  MDCCLXIX. 

At  the  conclusion  of  our  paperentitled  The  Hair  y  and  print- 
ed in  the  twenty -seventh  number  of  this  Review,  we  promis- 
ed to  return  to  the  subject  then  opened,  and  to  write  of 
Beards  and  Wigs.  In  our  present  paper  we  shall  consider 
the  subject,  beards  and  whiskers. 

It  may  be  safely  argued,  as  a  general  physiological  prin- 
ciple, that  whatever  evinces  a  free  and  natural  development  of 
any  part  of  the  body  is  by  necessity  beautiful.  Deprive  the 
Hon  of  his  mane,  the  cock  of  its  comb,  the  peaco^  of  the 
emerald  plumage  of  its  tail,  the  ram  and  deer  of  their  horns, 
and  they  not  only  become  displeasing  to  the  eye,but  lose  much 
of  their  power  and  vigor.  And  it  is  easy  to  apply  this  reason- 
ing to  the  hairy  ornaments  of  a  man's  face.  The  caprice  of 
fashion  alone  forces  the  Englishman  to  shave  off  those  appen- 
dages which  give  to  the  male  countenance  that  true  mascu- 
line character  indicative  of  energy ,  bold  daring,  and  decision. 

The  presence  or  absence  of  the  beard  as  an  addition  to  the 
face,  is  the  most  marked  and  distinctive  peculiarity  between 
the  countenance  of  the  two  sexes.  Who  can  hesitate  to  admire 
the  noble  countenance  of  the  Osmanli  Turk  of  Constantinople, 
with  his  un-Mongolian  length  of  beard?  Ask  any  of  the 
fair  sex  whether  tney  will  not  approve  and  admire  the  noble 
countcDance  of  Mehemet  Ali,  Major  Herbert  Edwardes,  the 
hero  of  the  Punjab,  Sir  Charles  rJapier,  and  others,  as  set 
off  by  the  beard  ? — We  may  ask  with  Beatrice— 

**  What  manner  of  man  is  be  ? 

Is  his  head  worth  a  hat,  or  his  chin  worth  a  beard  f** 
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We  have  noticed  the  whiskers  and  beards  of  many  of  our 
most  eminent  physicians  and  merchants  encroaching  upon 
their  former  narrow  boundaries,  while  it  is  well  known  that 
not  a  few  of  our  divines  have  been  long  convinced  of  the 
folly  of  disobeying  one  of  nature's  fixed  laws  y  but  hitherto^ 
their  unwillingness  to  shock  the  prejudice  of  their  congre- 
gations, have  prevented  them  from  giving  effect  to  their  con- 
victions. The  London  Methodist  Quarterly  Review  recent- 
ly took  up  the  subject,  and  the  following  is  an  extract  from 
it:— 

*'  It  may  surprise  not  a  few  when  we  say  that  the  bronchitic  affec- 
tions under  which  ministers  of  the  gospel  so  frequently  labour,  are 
often  due  to  the  violation  of  a  hygienic  law.  The  fact  that  the  Crea- 
tor planted  a  beard  upon  the  face  of  the  human  male,  thus  making  it 
a  law  of  his  physical  being,  indicates,  in  a  mode  not  to  be  misunder* 
stood,  that  the  distinctive  appendage  was  bestowed  for  the  purpose  of 
being  worn.  Moreover,  physiologically  considered,  those  views  are 
corroborated  by  experience;  for  diseases  of  the  throat  have,  in  many 
instances,  been  traced  directly  to  the  shaving  of  the  beard,  the 
liability  disappearing  with  its  growth,  and  vice  versa*  Let,  then, 
all  our  ministers  of  religion  wear  beards,  for  the  Bible  and  nature 
are  in  favour  of  it;  nor  is  the  ^eat  head  of  the  Church,  Christ  him- 
self, ever  seen  in  a  painting  without  a  beard ;  and  it  was  said  by  the 
early  Christian  father,  Tertullian,  that  to  shave  the  beard,  is  '  blas- 
phemy against  the  face.' " 

Dr.  Dixon,  a  leading  physician  of  New  York,  in  his  in- 
fluential publication,  This  Scalpel,  strongly  advocates  the 
wearing  of  the  beard,  and  some  able  letters  have  recently 
appeared  on  the  suUect  in  the  Montreal  Herald,  a  commer- 
cial daily  journal  of  Canada. 

A  recent  decree  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  forbids  his  civil 
functionaries,  of  whatever  grade,  to  wear  beards.  * '  Genteel" 
whiskers  and  properly  trimmed  moustaches  may  still  be 
worn.  The  new  regulation  is  any  thing  but  popular  with 
those  whose  chins  have  not  been  familiar  with  cold  steel  since 
the  year  of  grace  1811. 

The  mode  in  which  young  men  wear  their  beards  is  the 
one  solemn  question  of  the  Neapolitan  government  at  the 
present  time  (April,  1853).  A  Uttle  more  or  less  hair  on 
the  chin  of  a  pale  dandy,  makes  the  State  tremble.  How- 
ever absurd  this  may  appear  to  Englishmen,  it  is  no  joke 
for  the  Neapolitans^  who  are  dragged  daily  into  the  barbers' 
shops  by  the  police,  and  their  beards  trimmed  according  to 
the  political  creed  of  the  authorities,  who  just  now  believe, 
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that  nature  grows  rebellious  on  the  lip.  The  police  wanted 
a  decree  to  ap[)ear,  prohibiting  men  from  wearing  hair  on 
their  chins,  but  llis  Majesty  is  said  to  have  declined  his  sig- 
nature to  tlie  document,  so  that  the  inspectors  are  obliged  to 
act  witliout  official  authority. 

Lorenzo  Benoni  gives  some  passages  in  the  life  of  an 
Italian,  which  portray  this  eystem  pf  merciless  persecution. 

'*  I  am  now  twentj-one,  and  a  thick  circlet  of  hairs  has  grown  un« 
der  my  chin.     I  should  also  have  a  pair  of  beautiful  moustaches — the 
ohject  of  my  ambition  as  a  child — if  moustaches  were  not  unmerci- 
fully proscribed.     I  have  made  several  attempts  towards  wearing 
them,  out  they  were  all  frustrated.     One  day,  a  long,  long  time  ago, 
M.   Merlini,  meeting  me  in  the  peristyle  of  the  Universitv,  with  a 
show  of  down  upon  my  lip,  protested,  with  sundry  indescribable  nods, 
jerks,  and  grimaces,  that  he  had  taken  me  for  a  pioneer.     I  under- 
stood the  bint,  and  my  budding  moustaches  fell  under  the  razor. 
Twelve  months  later,  the  moustaches  having  reappeared  thicker  than 
ever,  the  Director  of  Police  had  the  kindness  to  send  me  word  through 
my  father,  that  if  I  did  not  shave  them  off  of  my  own  accord,  he 
would  have  them  cut  off  for  me  ;   a  very  simple  ceremony,  not  at  all 
unprecedented.      Two  Carabineers  would  take  you  by  each  arm, 
force   you   into   a   barber's    shop,   and   stand    present  during  the 
operation.*' 

In  a  general  order  issued  from  the  Adjutant  General's 
office,  at  Washington,  to  the  American  army,  it  is  laid  down 
that  the  beard  is  to  be  worn  at  the  pleasure  of  the  individual, 
provided  it  be  kept  short,  and  neatly  trimmed.  The  reason 
given  for  the  permission  being  that  '*  the  human  beard  is 
equally  valuable  as  a  protection  against  the  cold  blast  of  the 
north,  auJ  the  scorching  suns  of  the  south."  In  our  navy, 
on  the  contrary,  the  Admiralty  has  made  it  incumbent  on  all 
commanders  of  stations,  to  issue  orders  that  no  officer  or  man 
is  to  be  allowed  to  wear  **  unseemly  tufls  of  hoir  under  the 
chin  '/'  and  the  moustache  is,  in  like  manner,  strictly  prohib- 
ited. 

M.  Jourdan  states,  that  when  the  long  hair  worn  by  the 
soldiers  in  the  revolutionary  war  was  cut  off  in  all  the  regi- 
ments, many  complained  of  headaches  of  several  weeks*  con- 
tinuance. Persons  in  the  habits  of  wearing  long  beards,  have 
often  been  afflicted  with  rheumatic  pains  in  the  face,  or 
with  sore  throat,  upon  shaving  them  off.  In  several  cases 
of  frequently  recurring,  or  of  chronic,  sore  throat,  Dr.  Cop- 
land (Diet,  of  Fract.  Medicine) y  tells  us  wearing  the  be«rd 
under  the  chin  and  upon  the  thioat,  has  prevented  a  return 
of  this  complaint. 
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The  annals  of  the  beard  are  rather  interesting.  Within 
the  range  of  modern  history,  it  has  gone  out  and  come  into 
fashion  about  a  dozen  times.  At  the  present  moment,  it 
is  gradually  creeping  into  favor,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  it  may,  probably,  approach  the  zenith  of  its  glory, 
again  to  be  cried  down  as  *'  vulgar,"  and  shorn  of  all  its  pris- 
tine charms. 

Many  of  our  readers  have  no  doubt  seen  the  portraits  of 
such  men  as  Drake,  Raleigh,  Francis  Bacon,  Vandyke,  and 
all  the  remarkable  men  of  the  times  of  Elizabeth  and  the  two 
Charles's.  Compare  those  faces,set  off  by  magnificent  beards, 
with  the  portraits  of  our  closely  shaved  moderns,  in  their 
hiffh,  stiff-starched  shirt  collars;  the  eye  at  once  acknow- 
ledges the  superiority  of  the  former  in  the  picture ;  why  does 
it  not  extend  its  judgment  to  the  living  pictures  ? — The  reason 
is— Fashion  deters. 

"  By  Jupiter, 

Were  I  the  wearer  of  Antonius*  beard, 
I  would  not  shave  to-day.'* 

Beards  never  flourished  in  England  so  universally  as  pre- 
vious to  the  Norman  conquest,  and  as  the  Normans  only 
wore  whiskers,  they  were  thought  by  the  English  spies  to 
be  an  army  of  priests. 

Beards  were  worn  in  the  reigns  of  Mary,  Elizabeth,  James 
I.,  and  Charles  I.,  but  not  generally. 

A  correspondent  in  the  Tate  Douglas  Jerrold's  Weekly 
iV^t'w«,some  six  years  since,urged  the  subject  with  much  force 
and  justice : 

"  Why,"  said  he,  "  should  men  cut  off  what  nature  has  given  them 
for  use,  comfort,  and  ornament,  and  as  a  distinguiehinp^  character- 
istic of  their  sex  !  Is  shaving  a  pleasing  operation?  If  the  choice 
lay  between  two  evils,  something  might  be  urged  in  favour  of  the 
custom  of  shaving  ;  but  I  do  most  strenuously  contend  that  the  beard 
IS  a  positive  good.  It  is  useful,  for  it  affords  naturally  what  we  are 
forced  to  supply  artificially — warmth  and  protection  to  the  throat. . 
If  the  fashion  of  wearing  beards  was  to  come  in,  we  should  have  no 
more  sore  throats.  It  is  ornamental — if  you  doubt  it,  look  at  Car* 
dinal  Benbo's  picture — at  the  portraits  of  Titian,  Shakspeare,  Fletcher, 
Spencer,  Chaucer,  Alfred,  Plato, — I  could  name  a  great  man  who 
wore  a  beard,  for  every  hair  which  I  painfully  shaved  ofip  this  morn- 
ing. It  sets  off  the  face  as  in  a  frame  ;  it  gives  dignity,  and  conveys 
the  idea  of  strength,  decitiion,  manliness,  depth  of  intellect,  solidity, — 
in  short,  everything  may  be  said  in  its  favour — nothing  against  it. 
'  What  r  I  hear  a  fair  friend  exclaim,  '  would  the  wretch  have  our 
husbands,  our  brothers,  our  sons  and  our  nephews,  wear  naaty   bean's 
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and  look  like  Frenchmen  ?'  Certainly  not,  Madam  ;  aod  one  reason 
ivhy  we  should  not  look  like  Frenchmen  is  that  oar  beards  would  not 
be  nasty.  If  we  ceased  to  shave,  we  should  not  cease  to  use  soap  and 
water,  and  I  will  venture  to  say  that  the  English  beard  would 
be  the  cleanest,  flossiest,  handsomest  thing  in  the  world.  Besides, 
the  beard  which  I  advocate,  is  the  bifard  given  us  bv  nature,  io  the 
form  in  which  she  caused  it  to  grow.  I  would  not  Iiave  it  touched 
by  the  razor  ;  let  the  scissors  curtail  and  shape  it  when  too  exuber- 
ant, but  my  cry  is  '  a  bos  the  razor !'  You  very  seldom  see  a  foreigner 
with  the  beard,  the  whole  beard,  and  nothing  but  the  beard.  He 
shaves  off  his  whiskers  or  moustache,  or  in  some  way  or  other  man* 
ages  to  disfigure  himself.  Now  what  I  want  is,  the  whole  or  none. 
Once  admit  that  the  use  of  the  ra^or  may  be  advantageous  to  some 
extent,  and  1  am  as  far  off  my  end  as  ever.  Dear  Madam,  you  know 
not  the  pains  of  shaving,  and  the  beauties  of  the  beard." 

The  poet  Campbell  is  said  to  haye  calculated  that  a  mau 
who  shaves  himself  every  day,  and  lives  to  the  age  of  three 
score  and  ten,  expends  daring  his  life  as  much  time  in  the 
act  of  shaving  as  would  have  sufficed  for  learning  seven  lan^ 
guagcs.  Southey  in  his  "  The  Doctor"  (vol.  5),  states  that 
he  tested  this  assertion  by  timing  himself^  and  he  found  that 
he  occupied  ordinarily  nine  minutes ;  but  if  he  had  to  strop 
his  razor,  another  minute  or  two  would  have  been  lost. 

"  Now  (he  goes  on  to  state)  as  to  my  beard,  it  is  not  such  a  beard 
as  that  of  Domenico  d*Ancona,  which  was  delle  barbe  la  corona,  that 
is  to  say  the  crown  of  beards,  or  rather  in  English  idiom,  the  king. 

<*  Una  barba  la  piti  singulare 
Che  mai  fosse  discritta  in  verso  o*u  prossa." 

A  beard  the  most  unparallerd 

That  ever  was  yet  described  in  prose  or  rhyme. 
And  of  which  Berni  says,  that  the  barber  ought  to  have  felt  less 
reluctance  in  cutting  the  said  Domenico's  throat,  than  in  cutting  off 
so  incomparable  a  beard.  Neither  do  I  think  that  mine,  even  by 
possibility,  could  vie  with  that  of  Futteh  Ali  Shah,  King  of  Persia 
at  this  day  ;  nay,  I  doubt  whether  Macassar  oil,  bear's  grease,  ele* 
phant*s  marrow,  or  the  approved  receipt  of  sour  milk  with  which  the 
Persians  cultivate  their  beards,  could  ever  bring  mine  to  the  far  in- 
ferior growth  of  his  son's,  Prince  Abbas  Mirza.  Indeed  no  Mussul- 
man would  ever  look  upon  it,  as  they  did  upon  Mungo  Park's,  with 
envious  eyes,  and  think  that  it  was  too  good  a  beard  for  a  Christian. 
But  for  a  Christian,  and  moreover  an  Englishman,  it  is  a  sufficient 
beard  ;  and  for  the  individual  a  desirable  one  :  nihil  me  ptgnitel  hujui 
barha ;  desirable  I  say,  inasmuch  as  it  is  in  thickness  and  rate  of 
growth  rather  below  the  average  standard  of  beards.  Nine  minutes 
therefore  will  be  about  the  average  time  required  for  shaving,  by  a 
Zebedeean — one  who  shaves  himself.  A  professional  operator  makes 
quicker  work  ;  but  he  cannot  be  always  exactly  to  the  time,  and  at 
the  year's  end,  as  much  may  have  been  lost  in  waiting  for  the  barber* 
as  is  gained  by  his  celerity  of  hand. 
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Assuming  then  the  moderate  average  of  nine  minutes,  nine  minntes 
per  day  amount  to  an  hour  and  three  minutes  per  week ;  an  hour 
and  three  minutes  per  week  are  fifty-four  hours  thirty -six  minutes 
per  year.  We  will  suppose  that  our  shaver  begins  to  operate  every 
day  when  he  has  completed  his  twentieth  year ;  many,  if  not  roost 
men,  begin  earlier ;  tney  will  do  so  if  they  are  ambitious  of  obtaining 
whiskers  ;  they  must  do  so  if  their  beards  are  black,  or  carrotty^  or 
of  strong  growth.  There  are  then  fiftv  years  of  daily  shaving  to  be 
completed,  and  in  that  time  he  will  iiave  completed  two  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  thirty  hours  in  the  act  of  shaving  himself.  Divi- 
ding this  number  by  seven,  we  have  three  hundred  and  ninety  hours 
for  learning  each  language  ;  three  hundred  and  ninetv  lessons  of  an 
hour  long,— .wherein  it  is  evident  that  any  person  of  common  capa- 
city mignt  with  common  diligence  learn  to  read,  speak  and  write, 
sufficiently  well  for  all  ordinary  purposes  any  European  lang^uage.*' 

On  the  other  side  it  is  urged,  if  beards  are  to  be  worn, 
some  care  and,  consequently,  some  time  must  be  bestowed 
upon  them.  The  beard  must  be  trimmed  occasionally  if 
you  would  have  it  as  ragged  as  an  old  Jew  clothes-man's : 
it  must  also  be  kept  clean,  if  you  would  not  have  it  inhabited 
like  the  emperor  Julian's ;  and  if  you  desire  to  have  it  like 
Arron's^  you  would  oil  it.  Therefore  it  is  probable  that  a 
Zebedeean  who  is  cleanlv  in  his  habits,  would  not  save  any 
time  by  letting  his  beara  grow. 

"  I  myself  (observes  Southey),  if  I  wore  a  beard,  should  cherish 
it,  as  the  Gid  Campeador  did,  for  my  pleasure.  I  should  regale  it  on 
a  summer's  day  with  rose  water  ;  and  without  making  it  an  idol,  I 
should  sometimes  offer  incense  to  it,  with  a  pastille,  or  with  lavender 
and  suear.  My  children,  when  they  were  young  enough  for  such 
blandishments,  would  have  delighted  to  stroke  and  comb  and  curl  it, 
and  my  grandchildren  in  their  turn  would  have  succeeded  to  the  same 
coarse  of  mutual  endearment.*' 

The  following  physical  argument  is  gravely  advanced  in 
Rees'  Cyclopsedia : — 

'*The  practice  of  cutting  the  hair  of  the  head  and  the  beard  is 
attended  with  a  prodigious  increase  of  the  secretion  of  the  matter  of 
the  hair.  It  is  ascertained  that  a  man  of  fifty  years  of  age  will  have 
cut  from  his  head  above  thirteen  feet,  or  twice  his  own  length  of 
hairs  ;  and  of  his  beard,  in  the  last  twenty-five  years  of  the  same 
period—above  eight  feet.  The  hair  likewise,  besides  this  enormous 
length,  will  be  thicker  than  if  it  had  been  left  uncut,  and  must  lose 
most  of  its  juices  by  evaporation,  from  having  its  tube  and  the  ends 
of  its  fibres  always  exposed. 

The  custom  of  shaving  the  beard  and  cutting  the  hair  of  the  head 
has,  we  believe,  been  justly  deprecated  by  some  physiologists.  The 
latter  has  been  supposed,  and  with  much  apparent  reason,  to  weaken 
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the  understandings  by  diverting  the  blood  from  the  brain  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  head.  The  connection  which  exists  between  the  beard 
and  the  muscular  strength  of  the  individual,  would  seem  to  render 
it  improper  to  interfere  with  its  natural  mode  of  growth.  Bichat 
attributes  the  superior  strength  of  the  ancients  to  the  custom  of 
wearing  their  beards :  and  those  men  who  do  not  shave  at  present 
are  distinguished  for  vigor  and  hardihood." 

We  cannot  agree  with  all  these  assertions  and  speculations, 
especially  the  assumption  that  clipping  the  hair  is  calcu- 
lated to  weaken  the  understanding . 

When  the  Russian  soldiers  were  first  compelled  to  part 
with  their  beards,  that  they  might  look  like  other  European 
troops,  they  complamed  that  the  cold  struck  into  their  jaws 
and  gave  them  the  tooth-ache.  The  sudden  deprivation  of 
a  warm  covering  might  have  occasioned  this  and  other  local 
aflfections.  But  they  are  not  said  to  have  complained  that 
they  had  lost  their  wits.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  days  of 
Peter  the  Great  they  are  reported  to  have  made  a  ready 
use  of  them  in  relation  to  this  very  subject.  Other  arguments 
had  been  used  in  vain  for  persuading  them  to  part  with  that 
confortable  covering  which  nature  had  provided  for  their 
cheeks  and  chins,  when  one  of  their  priests  represented  to 
them  that  their  good  Czar  had  given  orders  for  them  to  be 
shaved  only  from  the  most  religious  motives,  and  a  special 
consideration  of  what  concerned  them  most  nearly.  They 
were  about  to  march  against  the  Turks.  The  Turks,  as 
they  well  know,  wore  beards,  and  it  was  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  they  should  distinguish  themselves  from  the 
misbelievers  by  this  visible  mark,  for  otherwise  their  protec- 
tor, St.  Kicholas,  in  whom  they  trusted,  would  not  know 
his  own  people.  This  was  so  cogent  a  reason  that  the  whole 
army  assented  to  it,  and  a  general  shaving  took  place.  But 
when  the  campRlp:n  against  the  Turks  was  over,and  the  same 
troopt?  were  ordered  to  march  against  the  Swedes,  the  soldiers 
called  for  the  priest,  and  told  him  they  must  now  let 
their  beards  grow  affain — for  the  Swedes  shaved,  and  they 
must  take  care  St.  Nicholas  might  know  his  friends  from 
his  foes. 

Beatrice  (in ''  Much  Ado  about  Nothing")  says — "  I  could 
not  endure  a  hufibarid  with  a  beard  on  his  face  ; '  and  yet  she 
subsequently  admits  that  **he  that  hath  no  beard  is  less 
than  a  man." 

A  correspondent  in  the  Globe,  (Aug.  28, 1852)  states  that 
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he  spent  nine  years  of  his  life  in  Russia,  where  the  frost  was 
so  excessive,  that  the  thermometer  fell  sometimes  (by  our 
scale)  to  S5  degs.  below  zero,  and  yet  he  never  saw  a  common 
Russian,  with  any  covering  round  his  neck  except  that  pro- 
vided by  nature,  which  effectually  protects  his  chin  and  the 
glands  of  his  throat.  They  travel  in  their  sledges  at  almost 
railroad  speed,  and  are  therefore  exposed  to  the  utmost 
severity  of  the  frost,  from  which,  thus  protected,  they  never 
suffer  any  inconvenience. 

Sir  Francis  Head,  in  his  recent  work,  A  Faggot  of  Frerich 
SticAs,  after  speaking  of  a  French  railway  guard  with  an 
unusually  long  and  thick  black  beard,says — "  It  occurred  to 
me  at  the  moment  that  our  railway  directors  in  England 
might  for  the  same  service  recommend  the  adoption  of  this 
fashion.  In  regions  of  intense  cold  it  is  invariably  found 
necessary  to  cover  a  shaved  chin,  and  there  is  no  cheaper  or 
warmer  protection  than  that  which  nature  has  granted  to  the 
lower  half  of  a  man's  face  ;  it  would  be  especially  economi- 
cal and  convenient  to  railway  guards,  who,  when  travelling 
at  thirty  or  forty  miles  an  hour,  through  cold  air,  itself  fly- 
ing in  an  opposite  direction,  say  from  forty  to  sixty  miles 
an  hour,  are  exposed — to  say  nothing  of  rain,  sleet,  snow, 
hail  and  sunshine — to  very  trying  vicissitudes  of  tempera- 
ture and  climate." 

In  an  article  in  the  Edinburgh  News,  the  masons  in  that 
city  were  recommended,  on  the  score  of  health,  to  wear  the 
moustache  and  beard  as  a  preventative  to  breathing  the 
fine  dust  which  so  much  injures  the  working  mason,  and 
shortens  his  life.  The  recommendation  was  given  by  a 
grave  professor  at  Edinburgh— Dr.  Alison,  who  would  be 
the  last,  it  is  said,  to  countenance  anything  like  puppyism 
— or  continentalism  shall  we  call  it — on  the  part  of  our 
operatives.  The  consequence  is,  that  nearly  all  the  masons 
in  Scotland,  in  the  north  of  England,  and  even,  we  under- 
stand, in  certain  districts  of  lreland,have  begun  to  cultivate 
moustaches  I  Other  trades,  such  as  millers,  cabinet  makers, 
steel  grinders,  and  the  like,  are  rapidly  following  this  exam- 
ple. The  practice  of  wearing  the  moustache,  and  even  the 
imperial,  is  an  old  British  one,  as  every  one  knows ;  but  it 
is  really  from  knowing  its  beneficial  influence  in  lengthen- 
ing the  lives  and  protecting  the  health  of  German,  French, 
and  other  continental  stone  cutters  and  masons,  that  its 
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revival  in  this  country  is  advised  ;  and  the  recommendation 
is  now  being  carried  out  by  the  Glasgow  masonB. 

It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  cavalry  regiments  suffer  less 
than  regiments  of  the  line  from  consumption.  Their  beards 
and  moustaches  act  like  a  respirator ;  and  the  same  line  of 
reasoning  applies  with  greater  force  to  stone-masons  and 
other  trades  where  impidpable  fine  dust  is  breathed  into  the 
lungs.  In  the  south  of  Germany — in  Bavaria  and  Wurtem- 
berg,  for  example —  where  freestone  is  extensively  worked, 
and  where  the  masons  are  fine-looking,  muscular  fellows 
vrith  large  beards,  such  a  disease  as  phthisis  is  never  heard  of. 

Thit's  Magazine  for  November,  1852,  had  a  pleasant  arti- 
cle under  the  heading  of  **  A  few  words  upon  Beards,"  from 
which  I  shall  take  an  extract  or  two. 

'<  Have  not  men,  aye,  vibole  nations,  been  named  from  the  color 
and  fashion  of  their  maxillary  hair  ?  Was  not  the  fate  of  Rome 
decided  bj  an  insult  offered  to  the  venerable  appendage  ?  Have  not 
laws  been  framed  for  the  regulation  of  beards,  and  for  keeping  their 
proportions  curtailed  within  conscientious  limits  ? 

<•  We  declare  ourselves  at  once  as  champions  of  the  long  beard  ; 
we  regard  it  with  profound  respect,  and  deeply  lament  that  so  comely 
an  ornament  should  be  banished.  We  cannot  forget  the  picturesque 
,  effect  which  the  shape  of  the  beard  had  in  the  reigns  of  the  Tudors, 
and  we  mourn  that  so  refined  an  adornment  should  have  gone  out  of 
fashion.  But  then,  as  now,  France  exercised  taste  for  all  Europe — 
Louis  XIII.  and  Louis  XIV.  both  ascended  the  throne  in  their 
minority,  and  in  a  spirit  of  fulsome  flattery  it  was  proposed  among 
the  courtiers,  and  carried  by  acclamation,  that  to  present  a  loyu 
compliment  to  their  bald -chinned  sovereign,  ther  should  surrender 
their  cherished  beard  and  moustaches,  and  exhibit  their  features 
feminine  and  free." 

Hence  the  fashion  spread,  until  in  later  times,  no  one 
dared,  Esau-like,  to  gratify  nature  at  the  expense  of  art. 
Sudibras'8  beard  must  have  been  perilously  attractive,  for 


•'The  upper  part  thereof  was  whey. 
The  nether  orange,  mixed  with  grey. 


tf 


Bottom,  the  v^eaver,  had  a  very  accommodating  taste  in 
reference  to  his  beard ;  for  in  allusion  to  the  part  of  Pyra- 
musy  which  he  was  to  plav,  he  says — "  I  will  discharge  it 
in  either  your  straw-colored  beard,  your  orange-tawny 
beard,  your  purple-in-grain  beard,  or  your  French  crown- 
colored  beards — your  perfect  yellow."  No  less  cheering  is 
it  to  notice  the  refined  cultivation  which  was  given  to 
beards  in  days  still  nearer  to  our  own.     The  peaked  beards 
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in  Vandyke's  portraits  we  regard  as  being  very  comely ; 
and  they  almost  make  us  think  that  a  more  handsome  fash- 
ion of  wearing  the  beard  could  not  be  devised.  Sir  Thomas 
More's  attention  to  this  classical  ornament  claims  our  high- 
est admiration-  When  kneeling  before  the  block,  with  the 
axe  already  suspended  over  his  necki  he  bade  the  execu* 
tioner  wait  till  he  had  put  aside  his  beard,  for  that  had  com- 
mitted no  treason. 

We  have  a  few  words  more  to  say,  and  those  are  words 
of  hope — ^we  are  enabled  to  prophecy  that  beards  are  com- 
ing back  again.  Civilized  chins  shall  again  repose  in  the 
shadow  of  perennial  pilosity ;  and  the  barber,  no  longer  con- 
demned to  reap  the  barren  crop  of  a  stubble  field,  shall  be 
restored  to  his  pristine  dignity  as  the  artistic  cultivator  of 
naan's  distinguishing  appendage.  Already  the  martial  mous- 
tache, the  haughty  imperial,  and  the  daily  expanding  whis- 
kers, like  accredited  heralds,  proclaim  the  approaching  advent 
of  the  monarch.  Beard ;  the  centuries  of  Us  banishment  are 
drawing  to  their  destined  close,  and  the  hour  and  the  man 
are  at  hand  to  re-establish  his  ancient  reign. 

"  Be  not  so  mad  (says  Queries)  as  to  sQter  that  counten- 
ance which  thy  Creator  made  thee ;  remember  it  was  the 
work  of  his  hands ;  if  it  be  bad,  how  darest  thou  mend  it  ? 
If  it  be  good,  why  dost  thou  mar  it?  Art  thou  ashamed  of 
his  work  and  proud  of  thy  own  ?  He  made  thy  face  to  be 
known  by,  why  desirest  thou  to  be  known  by  another  ?  It 
is  a  shame  to  adulterate  modesty,  but  more  to  adulterate 
nature.  Blush  not  to  appear  what  he  blushes  not  to  make 
thee.     It  is  better  to  be  his  picture  than  thy  own." 

The  Naval  and  Military  Gazette  of  the  l!8th  March,  1853, 
in  a  leading  article  advocating  the  wearing  of  the  moustache 
generally  by  the  military,  says — **  If  the  cavalry — and  the 
first  to  wear  the  moustache  were  the  hussars  and  the  house- 
hold troops — did  not  wear  this  military  mark,  we  then  might 
have  believed  there  was  an  impression  that '  the  moustache 
was  not  British,'  and  that  we  were  better  looking  fellows 
without  it.  However,  the  moustache  is  now  called  for  on 
better  grounds  than  merely  the  wish  of  the  service  and  its 
military  propriety.  It  is  now  called  for  on  medical  grounds. 
If  the  appearance  of  the  soldiers  alone  were  in  question,  we 
could  have  much  to  say  in  favor  of  the  moustache. 

"  Why  are  the  cavalry  only  to  be  allowed  to  wear  this 
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distinclive  military  mark  ?  Why  does  Prince  Albert  himself 
wear  it  ?  He  is  not  a  cavalry  officer  ?  Why  do  two-thirds  of  the 
army  on  half-pay  wear  the  moustache  ?  Because  it  is  a  very 
becoming  and  soldier-like  and  healthy  adornment  of  the  hu- 
man face.  Civilians  too  largely  indulge  in  it.  Are  they  less 
English  on  that  account?  It  is  well  known  that  nothing 
better  protects  from  both  the  sun  and  frost  than  whiskers 
and  moustache.  Ask  those  who  have  long  served  in  India 
and  Canada,  the  Cape  colony  and  the  Arctic  regions." 

A  correspondent  of  the  same  paper  speaks  personally  of 
the  advantages  he  derived  from  wearing  the  hair  about  the 
face.  "  On  my  regiment  landing  (he  says)  from  England 
at  Algoa  Bay,  South  Africa,  in  1846,  we  proceeded  at  once 
to  join  Colonel  Somerset's  division,  encamped  on  the  Cha- 
lumna  river,  about  fifteen  days'  march,  during  which  both 
officers  and  men  suflTered  much  from  sore  lips,  caused  by  the 
heat  of  the  sun  and  dry  wind.  I  recollect  one  sergeant-major  in 
particular  was  a  pitiable  object,  his  lips  being  in  a  worse  state 
almost  than  any  others.  I  was  one  of  the  sufferers  (for  few 
of  us  escaped),  and  therefore  can  speak  feelingly;  and  I  know 
that  as  soon  as  our '  Chief  gave  the  order  to  allow  the  mous- 
tache to  grow,  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  in  possessing 
a  beard  never  suffered  afterwards." 

In  a  number  of  the  Uvited  Service  Gazette,  the  editor  thus 
takes  up  the  subject,  about  six  years  ago : — 

''A  feeling  appears  to  prevail  that  the  Englishman  has  as  good  a 
right  to  wear  hair  upon  his  upper  lip  as  a  Frenchman  or  a  Qerman  ; 
and  that  if  the  hirsute  adornment  is  suitable  to  the  cavalrj,  it  is 
equally  appropriate  to  the  infantry.  Let  us  examine  the  question  in 
a  common-sense  spirit.  Nature  says  to  man,  wear  moustaches  on 
the  upper  lip  ;  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  pro -moustache  party  that 
nature's  laws  should  be  obeyed.  Civilisation  hays,  society  could  not 
hold  together  if  this  doctrine  were  admissible.  Natural  impulses 
are  the  apologies  of  the  savage,  who  sets  decency  at  defiance. 
Therefore,  for  the  sake  of  order  and  harmony,  and  to  remove  man 
from  the  same  low  state  as  the  beasts  of  the  field,  social  rules  are 
introduced^  which  place  nature's  laws  in  abeyance.  Good  :  but  may 
not  this  restraint  upon  nature  be  carried  to  a  mischievous  and  absurd 
length  ;  may  not  the  advocates  of  these  restrictions  run  into  extremes 
which  have  not  the  commonest  justification  of  reason  ?  Why  is  not 
the  moustache  popular  in  modern  England?  Simply,  because  it  is 
popular  elsewhere,  and  John  Bull  has  a  dread  of  being  thought  any- 
body but  John  Bull.  The  excellent  friend  of  Church  and  State 
stands  much  upon  his  reputation.  No  one,  in  his  opinion,  enjoy  so 
high  a  character  for  honesty  and  bravery,  and,  as  people  are  judged 
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of  by  their  appearance,  be  does  not  fancy  that  any  one  who  wears  a 
moustache  can  be  taken  for  an  E:Lnglishman.     John  has  a  notion  that 
in  proportion  as  the  inner  man  is  deficient  in  sterling  qualities,  he  is 
assiduous  to  decorate  his  personal.     If  a  man  with  an  adorned  upper 
lip  goes  into  his  counting-house,  John  takes  it  for  granted  he  is  either 
a  '  distinguished  foreigner,'  or  a  member  of  the  swell  mob,  or  of  some 
other  class  of  society  equally  to  be  doubted ;  and  he  buttons  his 
pockets  with  a  mixture  of  alarm  and  resolution  instantaneously. 
Nothing,  therefore,  but  the  suggestion  of  personal  vanity  stronger 
than  the  love  of  reputation,  a  '  most  false  imposition*  (as  lago  says) 
induces  an  Englishman  to  challenge  the  antipathy  and  distrust  of  bis 
sober  fellow-citizens.     You  will  not  often  hear  men  admit  that  they 
wear  moustaches  becaus-^e  they  look  all  the  better  tor  them.     No ; 
any  excuse  serves  them  but  the  true  one.     This  man  is  subject  to 
the  toothache ;  that  one  is  always  travelling,  and  must  *  at  Rome  do 
as  Rome  does.*    Sometimes  the  practice  of  ours  is  the  justification, 
or  the  pain  of  the  razor,  and  not  unfrequentiy  the  fear  of  inhaling 
malaria,  which  otherwise  settles  on  the  moustache  and  is  wiped  away. 
Why  cannot  men  be  honest  at  once,  and  say  that  it  is  because  Anna 
Maria  or  Sarah  Jane  love  those  dear  moustaches  that  they  allow  the 
hai^  to  grow.     Or  more  likely  still,  that  because  after  an  extensive 
study  of  the  mirror  it  is  obvious  that  they  are  handsomer  with  than 
without  the  hair?      But  all  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  military 
part  of  the  business.     '  To  be,  or  not  to  be,'  on  the  infantry  soldier, 
'that  is  the  question  ?'     Well,  then,  we  say,  let  the  soldier  have   the 
moustache,  and  let  razors,  shaving-pots  and  brushes  no  longer  remain 
in  his  knapsack,  to  add  to  the  weight  so  badly  adjusted  on  his  un- 
happy back.     Shaving  takes  up  time,  is  often  a  torture,  and  costs 
money.     Let  whiskers  and  moustaches  have  fair  play,  and  that  they 
may  not  become  as  dirty  as  those  of  Napoleon's  g^ognards,  let  the 
drummer's  scissors  once  a  week  be  employed  in  a  wholesale  trimming. 
The  soldier  will  look  all  the  more  manly  for   his  hairy  appendages, 
but  not  the  more  fierce.     That  is  a  fallacy.     If  men  look   the  more 
ferocious  for  a  few  hairs  more  or  less,  women  wouldn't  like  moustaches 
as  they  unquestionably  do.     It  is  the   contrast — not  the  ferocity  — 
that  carries  the  day.     '  Affection  mateth   not  with   its  like,  but  its 
opposite.' " 

Colonel  E.  Napier,  in  the  United  Service  Magazine,  for 
Sept.  and  Oct.,  l8ol  (in  "  The  Soldier  as  he  Is  and  as  he 
Ought  to  be,"  an  article  of  extreme  interest),advocate8  the  adop- 
tion of  the  beard,  having  observed  and  experienced  the  extraor- 
dinary luxury  of  it  during  his  campaigning  at  the  Cape ;  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  such  an  authority  may  have  its  due  weight 
in  deciding  so  important  a  matter ;  conducing,  as  it  would 
do,  to  simplification  of  the  toilet,  picturesqueness  and  pro- 
priety ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  deliverance  /rom  that  sum  of 
suffering  from  daily  shaving,  which  Byron  declared  quite 
made  up  for  what  the  other  sex  endured  in  parturition. 
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The  Agra  Messenger ,  an  influential  Indian  journal,  in  a 
satirical  but  truthful  article  a  few  months  affo,  instituting  an 
inquiry  into  the  difference  between  the  v^or  of  the  British 
soldier  and  the  native  Sepoy,  has  the  following  pertinent  re- 
marks— 

**  The  British  soldier  %$  undoubtedly  superior  to  the  natiye,  but  to 
what  particular  cause  is  the  superiority  first  attributable  ? 

After  mature  reflection  and  careful  study  of  the  idiosyncracies  of 
military  usagOf  we  flatter  ourselves  that  we  have  hit  the  right  solu- 
tion at  last.  It  is  a  very  simple  onCf  simple  as  the  rule  by  which 
Samson  preserved  his  strength ;  only  that  in  the  present  case  syste- 
matic transgression  has  produced  the  results  which  systematic 
obedience  ensured  in  his,  and  tice  versa*  The  truesecret  of  British 
superiority  lies  in  a  nut-shell,  or,  more  correctly,  in  a  barber's  basin  ; 
the  difference  between  the  things  compared  literally  turning  in  true 
Homeric  phrase,  'epi-xyru  acme  '  on  the  edge  of  a  razor.  The  heart 
of  the  difficulty  is  to  be  found  on  the  mere  face  of  it.  No  diving 
below  the  surface  will  brine  up  the  secret,  which  lies  on  the  surface 
itself.  In  the  cropped  head  and  shaven  visage  of  the  British  soldier, 
we  must  look  for  the  source  of  those  peculiar  excellencies  which  place 
him  so  far  above  his  hirsute  and  long-haired  comrade  in  a  purely 
military  view.  By  the  cut  of  bis  flgure-head  shall  ye  measure  a 
man's  capacity  for  warlike  achievements.  Long  hair  and  whiskers  of 
natural  growth  predicate  physical  weakness  and  courage  of  a  very 
inferior  order.  A  single  touch  of  nature  may  make  us  all  friends, 
but  it  takes  many  a  touch  of  art — the  art  tonsorial — to  make  us  pas- 
sable soldiers.  The  external  difference  is  only  in  a  hair  or  two,  but 
how  wide  is  the  difference  of  intrinsic  worth  which  a  hair  more  or 
less  will  betoken  in  the  realms  of  Mars  I  According  to  the  ruleof  close 
shaving  enforced  in  the  British  army,  Curius  'of  the  unkempt  locks,' 
was  a  downright  impostor,  unworthy  of  the  niche  he  enjoys  in  the 
Horatian  apotheosis ;  while  the  '  long-haired  Achsans'  proved  their 
inferior  breeding  by  taking  ten  years  to  conquer  Troy.  Mars  him- 
self must  have  kept  a  barber,  or  the  wonders  related  of  him  have  be* 
lied  his  natural  inaptitude  for  achieving  wonderful  things. 

This  is  the  only  rational  way  that  has  yet  occurred  to  us  of 
accounting  for  the  jealous  negligence  with  winch  the  Sepoy's  per- 
sonal appearance  has  been  kept  distinct  from  that  of  the  European. 
For  while  the  latter  is  obliged  to  curtail  his  locks  to  a  uniform  pat- 
tern of  regulated  ugliness,  and  check  the  luxuriance  of  his  chin  and 
cheeks  by  frequent  use  of  lather,  ths  former  is  allowed  the  luxury  of 
growing  his  hair  to  a  reasonable  length,  and  producing  whiskers  of  a 
size  sufficient  to  make  the  fortune  of  a  May-fair  dandy.  Of  course  there 
is  reason  alleged  for  the  indulgence  as  well  as  theprohibition.  Respect 
for  national  prejudices  forbids  in  the  one  case  the  curtailment  which 
cleanliness  demands  in  the  other.  Fear  of  political  consequences  pro- 
fessedly spares  the  whisker  which  fear  of  personal  consequences  would 
have  clean  effaced,  root  and  branch.  But  such  pleas  are  clearly  inade- 
quate to  express  the  full  purport  of  a  distinction  so  obstinately  maintain- 
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fed  at  no  little  Abatement  of  the  oomfort  and  personal  oomeltneu  of  oar 
Kallant  countrymen.  We  cannot  accept  them  as  aught  but  ground- 
less  pretences  for  miUntaining  a  distinction  in  which  the  secret  of  our 
military  progress  is  so  emphatically  asserted.  For  has  not  the 
wondrous  virtue  of  deficient  hair  been  yet  more  emphatically  asserted 
in  a  recent  order  issued  by  Sir  W,  Qomm,  widemn|^  the  old  license 
enjoyed  by  the  native  army  of  wearing  unlimited  hair,  into  a  direct 
commandment  for  every  Briton  connected  with  the  native  army,  to 
encourage  the  unlimited  growth  of  hair  on  one  portion  at  least  of  the 
human  countenance  ?  Does  not  the  new  commandment  clearly  de- 
velop the  principle  concealed  in  the  previous  concession  ?  Is  not  the 
moustache  now  set  in  evident  antagonism  to  the  razor  ?  For  clean- 
liness being  assumed  as  the  sole  end  and  aim  of  close  shaving  in  the 
British  army,  whv  is  the  British  officer  serving  in  the  native  armv 
henceforth  compelled  to  wear  the  outlandish  symbol  of  a  cause  with 
which  he  and  cleanliness  have  apparently  nought  in  common  ?  The 
commandment  to  desist  from  shaving  the  upper  lip  cannot  impljf  the 
extension  to  British  officers  of  the  principle  on  which  the  investiture 
of  the  upper  lip  was  outwardly  conceded  to  the  prejudices  of  the 
native  army.  What  other  solution  remams  then  but  the  one  already 
proposed  ?  Can  this  mode  of  assimilating  the  officers  with  their  men 
m  respect  of  facial  equipment,  mean  aught  but  the  wish  to  carry  out 
the  ancient  principle  or  preventing  all  possible  assimilation  between 
the  British  and  native  soldiery  in  respect  of  military  efficiency  ? 

Pleasantry  apart,  we  are  fam  to  say  what  end  of  public  utility  has 
been  or  is  to  be  gained,  of  sufficient  urgency  to  justify  the  contempt 
for  private  tastes  and  prejudices  evinced  in  measures  regulating  the 
precise  amount  of  hair  to  be  worn  or  shorn  by  the  members  of  public 
society?  If  the  soldier's  deficiency  depends  in  no  intelligible  way 
upon  the  smoothness  of  his  cheek  or  the  trim  of  his  moustache,  why 
in  the  name  of  common  sense  and  humanity  is  he  forced  to  shave  or  not 
to  shave  in  keeping  with  some  trivial  and  childish  scheme  of  an  unifor- 
mity which  practically  does  not  exist  at  all  ?  Are  cleanliness  and  martial 
appearance  compatible  only  with  a  shaven  face  ?  Or  does  the  soldier 
who  wears  moustaches  of  necessity  fight  or  look  worse  than  the  soldier 
who  is  forbidden  to  wear  them?  Are  the  habits  of  the  European 
cleanlier  than  the  habits  of  the  Sepoy  ?  Is  the  excrescence  which 
nature  has  planted  on  faces  of  every  color  less  unsightly  on  a  black 
than  a  white  ground?  Why  is  the  principle  of  uniformity  between 
officers  and  men,  carried  to  an  outrageous  excess  in  the  matter  of  a 
whisker,  and  entirely  set  aside  in  the  more  prominent  items  of  belts 
and  white  taping  ?  If  we  really  encourage  cleanliness  by  shaving 
clean  and  cropping  the  upper  hair  in  true  convict  fashion,  would  not 
the  end  be  yet  more  simply  attained  by  sticking  at  nothing  short  of 
total  baldness  ?  The  assimilation  of  lips  and  cheeks  should  dearl/ 
be  extended  to  an  assimilation  of  mouths  and  noses.  The  officer  in 
a  British  regiment  is  allowed  the  option  of  a  partial  whisker.  Why 
split  the  di&rence  of  a  hair  and  refuse  him  the  option  of  a  whisker 
In  perfect  bloom,  or  the  additional  comfort  of  a  moderate  moustache  ? 
We  blush  for  the  credit  of  a  regimS  which  requires  at  this  time  of 
day  to  press  the  justice  and  propriety  of  leaving  its  subjects  to  wear 
what  nature  gave  them  in  any  fashion  they  pleased,  consistent  with 
general  usage  and  due  regard  for  personal  decencies.'* 
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Many  of  your  "  smooth-faced*'  men  say,  wearing  the  beard 
looks  unbnsinesa-like,  and  forfeits  confidence.  Others  assert 
that  it  is  a  piece  of  egregious  vanity  to  wear  the  beard ;  in 
fact,  they  seem  to  consider  that  they  have  a  perfect  right  to 
say  everything  that  is  disagreeable  respecting  beards. 

In  standing  up  in  defence  of  beards,  we  must  say  that  this 
assertion  about  vanity  is  utterly  illogical.  A  beard  grows 
naturally  on  a  man's  face ;  undoubtedly,  if  we  did  but  mow 
it,  for  some  good  and  wise  purpose.  Hair  grows  on  the^head 
and  eyebrows,  as  well  as  on  the  cheeks  and  chin.  Now  if 
a  man  were  to  shave  the  hair  off  his  head  and  brows,  as 
smoothly  as  he  does  from  his  chin,  the  chances  are  that  he 
would  be  thoroughly  laughed  at,  and  yetone  proceeding  would 
not  be  a  whit  more  senseless  than  the  other. 

There  is  one  certain  fact  we  would  mention  with  regard  to 
beards.  It  is  this.  As  a  general  rule,  every  man  with  a 
beard  is  a  man  of  strongly-marked  individuality — 
frequently  genius — has  formed  his  own  opinions  — is 
straightforward — to  a  certain  degree,  frequently  reckless — 
but  will  not  fawn  or  cringe  to  any  man.  The  very  fact  of 
his  wearing  a  beard,  in  the  face,  as  it  were,  of  society  is  a 
proof  that  his  heart  and  conscience  is  above  the  paltry  aid  of 
a  daily  penny  shave. 

If  men  would  not  shave  from  boyhood  up,  they  would  find 
their  beards  would  be  flowing,  their  moustacnes  light  and  airy, 
both  adding  a  dignity  to  manhood  and  a  venerableness  to 
age,  to  which  shorn  humanity  must  be  strangers. 

But  the  beard  is  not  merely  for  ornament,  it  is  for  use. 
Nature  never  does  anything  in  vain,  she  is  economical  and 
wastes  nothing.  She  would  never  erect  a  bulwark  were  her 
domain  unworthy  of  protection,  or  were  there  no  enemy  to 
invade  it.  We  shall  proceed  to  show  that  the  beard  is  intend- 
ed as  a  bulwark,  and  designed  for  the  protection  of  the  health. 
The  beard  has  a  tendency  to  prevent  oiseases  of  the  lungs  by 
guarding  their  portals.  The  moustache  particularly,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  prevents  the  admission  of  particles  of  dust 
into  the  lungs,  which  are  the  fruitful  cause  of  disease.  It 
also  forms  a  respirator  more  eflicient  than  the  cunning  hand 
of  man  can  fabricate.  Man  fashions  his  respirator  of  wire 
curiously  wrought ;  nature  makes  her's  of  hair  placed  where 
it  belongs,  and  not  reouiring  to  be  put  on  like  a  muzzle. 
Diseases  of  the  head  ana  throat  are  also  prevented  by  wear* 
ing  the  beard. 
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If  any  inconyenience  is  felt  from  the  beard  in  summer,  we 
think  it  will  be  found  to  be  chargeable  to  the  manner  of  dress- 
ing the  neck.     Lay  aside  flashy  cravats  and  stifi  collars,  leav- 
ing the  neck  free  and  open,   and  the  beard  will  never 
be  felt  to  be  a  burden.     Hear  what  a  well  known  physiologi- 
cal writer  says  on  this  point:     "The  Byronic  fashion  of 
dressing  the  neck  is  preferable  to  all  others.    The  true  plan 
ought  to  be  to  allow  the  beard  to  grow,  and  thus  protect  the 
neck  and  chest.    This  appendage  was  not  created  for  nought, 
and  cannot  be  cut  off  with  impunity." — Weakness  and  dis- 
ease in  the  eyes  may  be  obviated  in  a  great  measure  by 
wearing  the  beard.    There  is  an  intimate  connection  between 
the  upper  lip  and  the  eye.     Every  one  must  have  noticed, 
when  he  has  had  a  small  pimple  upon  his  lip  and  has  squeez- 
ed it,  how  the  tears  will  start  involuntarily  to  his  eyes. 
Shaving  the  upper  lip  with  a  dull  razor  which  pulls  the  hair, 
will  produce  the  same  effect.   Many  can  speak  to  the  benefi- 
cial effects  of  wearing  the  beard  upon  weak  eyes.    The  tooth- 
ache, too,  has  been  prevented  by  the  wearing  of  the  beard. 

Frequently  cutting  and  shaving  the  hair  has  a  tendency 
to  make  it  thicker,  hence  the  beard  of  man  becomes  the 
thickest  of  all  human  hair.  The  marrow-like  substance  of 
the  hair  and  its  two  outer  coatings  are  well  seen  in  a  section 
of  hair  from  a  well  shaved  chin.  The  razor  cuts  it  across ;  it 
cannot  grow  longer,  so  it  grows  thicker  and  stronger;  and  each 
slice  taken  away  by  the  shave,  looks  under  the  microscope, 
like  the  section  of  a  bone,  just  as  a  bone  is  cut  across  when 
a  ham  is  cut  up  in  slices  for  broiling,  whilst  the  stump  re- 
maining on  the  chin  has  just  the  same  look  as  the  bone  on 
the  section  of  the  grilled  ham  ready  for  the  breakfast  table. 
The  primly  shaved  mouth  is  thickly  dotted  round  by  myriads 
of  hideous  hair  stumps,  with  inner  layer  and  marrow  all  ex- 

Eosed.  Fashion,  ever  since  the  days  of  Louis  Quatorze, 
as  demanded  the  sacrifice,  and  men  continue  to  pay  it. 
Happily  they  do  not  see  the  stumps  of  their  beards  through 
a  microscope,  or  razor  makers  would  starve.  M.  Withof, 
a  curious  investigator  quoted  by  the  celebrated  Haller,  has 
calculated  that  the  hair  of  the  beard  grows  at  the  rate  of  one 
line  and  a  half  in  the  week ;  this  will  give  a  length  of  six 
inches  and  a  half  in  the  course  of  a  year,  and  for  a  man  of 
eighty  years  of  age,  thirty  feet  will  have  fallen  before  the 
edge  of  the  razor. 
82 
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It  is  occasionally  urged  that  beards  are  dirty  appendages, 
such  as  dust  gatherers.  So  far  from  being  an  encourager 
of  filth,  the  beard,  on  the  contrary,  is  an  efficient  protection 
against  it.  It  gathers  dust  and  dirt  only  to  prevent  their 
being  inhaled  into  the  lungs,  or  stopping  up  the  pores  of 
the  skin.  This  important  office  it  performs  much  in  the 
same  way  that  the  eye-lashes  and  the  short  hairs  in  the  ears 
and  nostrils  protect  the  organs  about  which  they  are  placed. 
And  it  would  be  quite  as  sensible  an  operation  for  a  man  to 
clip  his  eye-lashes  every  morning  as  to  remove  his  beard 
and  moustache.  The  dirt  which  the  beard  collects,  can  be 
more  easily  removed  than  if,  by  the  absence  of  the  beard, 
it  were  allowed  to  lodge  itself  in  the  pores  of  the  skin.  Be- 
cause a  man  with  a  beard  of  one  or  two  days'  growth  looks 
dirty,  people  are  apt  to  conclude  that  it  is  the  beard  which 
caused  that  appearance,  while  it  is  only  its  shortness  that 
does  so  ;  as  soon  as  it  has  attained  some  length  it  no  longer 
looks  dirty. 

There  are  many  who  in  their  own  minds  are  convinced  of 
the  folly  of  flying  in  the  face  of  nature  by  cutting  the  beard, 
but  who  lack  the  moral  courage  to  follow  their  convictions. 
The  beard,  indeed,  is  a  tender  point  for  foolish  ridicule  to 
aim  its  shafts  at.  Every  man  who  has  passed  the  age  of 
twenty  knows  what  stereotyped,  but  yet  cutting  jests,  hia 
youthful  whiskers  have  had  to  encounter.  Many  a  man 
who  might  have  faced  the  cannon's  mouth  has  felt  the  laugh- 
ter of  fools  too  much  for  him.  The  only  way  to  conquer 
this  ridicule  is  to  learn  to  despise  it.  If  a  man  were  to  be 
turned  aside  by  every  laugh  he  would  be  a  living  weather- 
cock. 

Many  persons  are  now  becoming  somewhat  ashamed  of 
their  antiquated  prejudices  against  a  most  becoming  and  nse^ 
ful  ornament  to  the  human  face  divine.  We  might  quote 
numerous  medical  authorities  to  prove  the  utility  of  the 
growth  of  hair  on  the  upper  lip,  especially  of  men  who,  in 
tlieir  professional  avocations,  are  liable  to  exposure  to  all 
the  ever  varying  changes  of  season  and  climate,  now  subject 
to  chilling  damps,  freezing  cold,  or  unwholesome  night 
vapors,  and  anon  to  hot  parching  winds,  or  the  scorching 
rays  of  a  powerful  vertical  sun.  But  we  should  rest  satis- 
fied with  the  prima  facie  evidence  afforded  by  the  fact  that 
an  all- wise  Creator,  for  some  useful  and  benevolent  purpose, 
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has  ordained  that  the  masculiiie  face  shall  be  protected  and 
adorned  by  the  growth  of  hair.  Irrespective,  therefore,  of 
considerations  of  health  and  comfort,  we  fly  in  the  face  of 
God's  providence,  when  we  inconsiderately  divest  our  fea- 
tures of  every  particle  of  their  natural  protection.  Who  so 
forward  as  an  Englishman  to  ridicule  and  condemn  the 
eccentricities  of  other  nations.  The  contracted  feet  of  Chi- 
nese women,  the  long  taUs,  the  shaven  heads,  the  scalp  locks 
of  Oriental  races,  excite  our  contempt  at  their  senseless  folly : 
while  folUes  on  our  part,  equally  as  senseless,  escape  animad- 
version, and  are  complacently  attributed  to  the  rational  dic- 
tates, or  to  the  natural  consequences,  of  a  higher  civilization. 
It  was  not  the  progress  of  civilization,  it  was  a  servile  imita- 
tion of  the  first  Qeorge  that  introduced  among  Englishmen 
the  ridiculons  practice  of  divesting  their  faces  of  every  part- 
icle of  hair.  Prior  to  the  reign  of  Qeorge  I.  such  a  practice 
was  unknown,  and  would  have  been  scoffed  at  as  preposte- 
rous. Feelings  of  rancorous  hatred  and  enmity  towards  a 
neighbouring  nation,  with  whom  we  have  perpetually  come 
into  collision,  and  over  whom  we  have  frequentiy  triumphed, 
have  tended  to  foster  the  practice  into  a  prejudice,  and 'to 
perpetuate  it  as  a  national  peculiarity,  distinguishing  us  in 
features,  as  widely  as  we  were  severed  in  feelings,  from  our 
miscalled  natural  enemies.  Intellectual  progress  and  general 
enlightenment  are  fast  dispelling  such  absurd  prejudices, 
and  overcoming  such  ungenerous  feelings.  Few  care  to 
acknowledge  that  they  entertain  and  cherish  the  bigoted 
opinions  of  bygone  days.  It  is  encouraging  to  know  that 
those  who  share  in  these  antiquated  sentiments  are  fast  dis- 
appearing irom  the  arena  of  public  lite.  Common  sense  has 
triumphed  over  bob  wigs,  pigtails,  grease  and  hair  powder, 
and  will  yet  extend  more  generally  that  protection  to  the 
features  which  a  luxuriant  growth  of  hair  affords,  and  men 
will  sedulously  cultivate  beard,  whiskers  and  moustache. 
To  apply  Douglas's  defiant  speech  in  a  perverted  sense  : — 

"  No  man  so  potent  breathes  upon  toe  ground 
But  I  would  beard  him."* 

With  regard  to  the  growing  fashion  of  again  wearing  the 
hair  profusely  on  the  face,  much  more  might  be  advanced. 
The  prevalence  of  the  moustache  among  Englishmen  may 
be  attributed,  like  many  other  of  our  social  customs,  to  the 

*  Henry  IV.  Act  4  scene  4. 
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favor  vdth  which  it  is  now  viewed  among  our  continental 
neighbours.  Indeed,  such  is  the  rage  in  France  for  long 
beards  and  outrageous  whiskers,  that  where  nature  has  de- 
nied that  ornament,  the  Parisian  dandies,  like  the  Chinese, 
have  recourse  to  art  to  supply  the  deficiency;  and  false 
beards  among  certain  classes  there,  are  no  more  uncommon 
than  wigs  amongst  us.  In  the  event,  too,  of  the  color  of 
the  beard  being  red  or  very  light,  it  is  quite  usual  to  dye 
it,  as  we  do  the  *  *  white  stockings '  of  the  horses  in  our  cavalry 
regiments. 

A  chronological  history  of  beards  (observes  a  recent 
periodical  writer),  would  be  a  history  of  the  world,  and  we 
should  have  to  trace  it  from  Adam  downwards ;  for  it  is  al- 
most certain  that  the  hair's  decoration  came  into  fashion 
with  the  first  man  himself;  though  it  is  a  deputed  point, 
whether  coming  into  the  world  a  full  grown  biped,  he 
possessed  a  luxuriant  black  beard  from  the  moment  of  his 
creation,  it  being  strongly  maintained  by  Martinus  Scrib- 
lerus  and  others,  that  our  first  father  had  no  such  distin- 
guishing  mark  oi'  manhood  till  after  the  fall,  and  that  the 
p^n  of  shaving  was  thereupon  inflicted  on  him  and  his 
posterity  for  ever ;  and  the  author  of  Don  Jttan  seems 
to  have  been  of  the  same  opinion,  for  he  says, — 

*'  That  ever  since  the  fall,  man  for  his  sin 
Has  had  a  beard  entuled  upon  his  chin.** 

Like  all  the  oriental  nations,  the  Assyrians  appear  to  have 
taken  extreme  care  of  the  beard,  which,  to  judge  from  the 
bas-reliefs  from  Nineveh,  they  allowed  to  grow  long,  and 
arranged  in  so  regular  a  manner,  that  the  representations 
of  it  might  almost  be  regarded  as  merely  conventional. 

Without  pausing  to  inquire  whether  the  custom  of  shav- 
ing. **  pollarding  the  chin  top,  top  and  top,"  was  practised 
by  the  patriarchs,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  observe  that  it  must 
have  been  known  to  Homer ;  for  that  blind  old  bard  of  the 
Iliad  borrows  some  of  the  finest  of  his  metaphors  from  the 
art ;  describing  the  fate  of  Troy  as  being  on  the  edge  of  a 
razor. 

In  the  Paalnis  we  read  of  Aaron's  beard  ;  and  the  golden 
beard  of  Esculapius,  the  father  of  physic,  is  universally 
celebrated  ;  so  that  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  in  those 
days  it  was  a  professional  distinction  with  the  priest  and  the 
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doctor  to  keep  their  chins  unshorn,  and  hence  might  have 
arisen  the  proverb  of  the  wisdom  of  the  wig,  and  superior 
sanctity  in  a  quantity  of  hair  depending  from  the  chin.  The 
gods  of  the  ancients  are,  with  the  exception  of  the  '*imper- 
bis  Apollo,"  always  represented  with  beards  reaching  to 
their  breasts ;  and  Thetis,  we  are  told,  in  the  first  book  of 
the  Iliadf  wishing  to  conciliate  the  great  Jupiter,  sat  at  his 
feet  with  one  hand  embracing  his  knees,  and  the  other 
smoothing  his  flowing  beard. 

The  custom  of  shaving  appears  to  have  varied  considerably 
in  different  ages  and  countries,  according  to  the  caprice  of 
fashion,thearbitrary  will  of  sovereign  princes,orthenece8sities 
of  the  climate ;  but  the  practice  of  abrasion ,  nevertheless,  seems 
to  have  become  more  common  as  mankind  have  advanced  in 
civilization.  We  are  told  by  Cicero,  that  for  some  hundred 
years  there  were  no  barbers  in  Rome.  Pliny  and  Varro 
inform  us  that  the  Romans  did  not  begin  to  shave  till  the 
year  of  the  city,  452,  when  Publius  Ticinius  Mena  brought 
over  barbers  from  Sicily.  Scipio  Africanus,  Pliny  adds, 
was  the  first  Roman  who  shaved  every  day. 

Speaking  of  the  early  Roman  Kings,  Juvenal  tells  us 
that  they  were  proud  ot  their  long  beards.  And  this  re- 
minds me  of  an  anecdote  I  have  heard,  or  read  somewhere, 
of  the  good  old  King  George  the  Third.  It  is  said  that  the 
monarch,  whose  chin  had  remained  unshorn  for  many  years, 
was  present  at  the  chapel  in  Windsor,  when  the  preacher 
by  an  unfortunate  impediment  in  his  speech,  misread  a  sen- 
tence so  as  to  make  it  appear  '*  0  Lord  s/iave  the  King  I 
a  lapstis  lingiuB  which,  ol'  course,  set  the  congregation  into 
hysterics  of  well-bred  lauffhter. 

Pew'  fashion  have  undergone  greater  mutations  than 
those  to  which  the  hair  and  beard  have  been  subject.  With 
women  long  tresses— those  natural  jewels  of  the  sex — have 
always  been  admired ;  but  with  men,  the  changes  of  dress, 
manners  and  language  have  been  of  le^s  importance  than 
the  way  of  cutting  their  beards  and  trimming  their  locks. 
There  was  a  tinie  when 

"  'Twas  merry  in  ball,  where  beards  wagged  all.'* 

Whole  nations  have  been  named  from  their  beards.  The 
Tartars  waffedloud  and  bloody  wars  with  the  Perflians,because 
they  would  not  consent  to  cut  their  beards  in  the  Turkish 
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fashion.  The  insult  offered  to  the  beards  of  the  senators, 
decided  the  fate  of  ancient  and  imperial  Rome,  which  fell 
before  the  swords  of  the  barbarous  unshaven  and  audacious 
Qauls.  Beards  were  worn  by  the  Greeks  till  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  B,C.  330 ;  by  the  Romans  till  the 
year  B.C.  297 ;  by  the  Jews,  from  the  earliest  period,  till 
in  A.D.  1066,  when  they  were  discontinued  in  this  country. 
Peter  the  Great  of  Russia  had  such  a  horror  of  hair  on  the 
face,  that  ho  appointed  ofBcers  to  go  about  and  cut  off  the 
beards  of  all  those  of  his  subjects  who  wore  them  above  a 
foot  and  a  half  in  length. 

The  fashion  of  the  beard,  we  all  know,  is  an  interesting  topic 
with  the  male  sex,  from  the  stripling  of  sixteen  to  the  pa- 
triarch of  sixty.  Barbers  have  wielded  the  destinies  of  em- 
pires, taking  their  rulers  by  the  chin ;  and  have  sometimes 
been  the  greatest  of  tyrants.  A  ludicrous  tale  is  told  of  our 
government  in  1831,  who,  by  the  mouths  of  Lord  Goderich 
and  Howick,  ordered  an  allowance  of  two  razors  per  annum, 
for  renovating  the  ebony  chins  of  the  West  Indian  negroes, 
a  people  without  beards ;  and  Mr.  Hume,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  publicly  declared  about  that  time,  in  opposition 
to  the  razor  grant,  that  the  best  instrument  of  the  kind  he 
ever  possessed,  had  been  bought  of  a  Jew  boy  some  twelve 
years  previously  for  a  shilling.  Alas !  for  Sheffield,  if  all  men 
found  shilling  razors  last  so  long,  and  shave  their  epidermis 
so  cleanly  as  did  that  belonging  to  the  honorable  member. 

The  ancient  Indian  philosophers,  called  gymnosophists^ 
were  solicitous  to  have  long  beards,  which  were  considered 
symbolical  of  wisdom.  The  Assyrians  and  Persians  also 
prided  themselves  on  their  long  beard ;  and  St.  Chrysostom 
informs  us  that  the  kings  of  Persia  had  their  beards  inter- 
woven or  netted  with  gold  thread.  The  figures  on  the 
Babylonian  cylinders  are  usually  represented  with  beards, 
and  those  on  the  reliefs  from  Persepolis,  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  firstEtruscans  wore  a  large  long  beard,  pointed 
and  turned  up  in  front.  Mercury  was  represented  with  this 
sort  of  beard.  Id  the  earlier  times  the  Etruscans  marked 
the  hair  of  their  statues  like  scales  of  fish,  or  in  corkscrew 
curls.  The  hair  and  locks  (says  Winckelmau,  the  first  great 
sculptor  who  treated  thehairwith  care,)  disposed  par  etage  (in 
stories)  are  found  without  exception  in  all  Etruscan  figures. 
Aaron  Hill,  in  his  Account  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  published 
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in  1709,  draws  this  distinction  between  the  Persians  and 
the  Turks :  "  The  Persians  never  shaye  the  hair  upon  the 
upper  Up ;  but  cut  and  trim  the  beard  upon  their  chin,  ac- 
cording to  the  various  forms  their  several  fancies  lead  them 
to  make  choice  of;  whereas  the  Turks  preserve  with  care  a 
very  long  and  spreading  beard,  esteeming  the  deficiency  of 
that  respected  ornament  a  shameful  mark  of  servile  slavery/* 

The  Chinese  are  said  to  affect  long  beards ;  but  nature 
having  denied  their  natural  growth,  they  are  sometimes  sup- 
plied to  the  chin  artificially. 

Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Theseus,  mentions,  incidentally, 
that  Alexander  cutoff  the  beards  of  the  Macedonian  soldiers, 
that  they  might  not  be  used  as  handles  by  their  enemies  in 
battle ;  for  nothing  is  so  painful  to  the  feelings  as  a  tug  at 
the  beard. 

The  Greeks  continued  to  shave  the  beard  till  the  time  of 
Justinian,  under  whom  long  beards  came  again  into  fashion, 
and  so  continued  till  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Turks,  in  1453.  The  Greek  phuosophers  usually  made  the 
beard  a  distinguishing  feature  in  their  appearance.  Persius 
terms  Socrates  the  bearded  master  (magister  barbattisjj  and 
Prudentius  bestows  the  same  title  of  **  barbattis''  upon  Pla- 
to. Adrian  was  the  first  of  the  Roman  emperors  who  wore 
a  beard.  Plutarch  says  he  wore  it  to  hide  a  lar^e  wart  and 
other  scars  in  his  face.  The  emperors  who  followed  him 
continued  to  wear  the  beard. 

An  antiquarian  writer  has  discovered  that  the  custom  of  shav- 
ing off  the  beard,  on  the  continent,  was  introduced  by  Peter 
Lombard,  1160.  Innocent  III.  confirmed  it  with  themonks  at 
the  Council  of  Lateran,  in  the  year  1200;  and  the  reason  which 
induced  the  Council  to  ms^e  the  injunction  for  shaving 
beards  was,  lest  in  the  ceremony  of  receiving  the  Sacrament 
the  beard  might  touch  the  bread  and  wine,  or  crumbs  and 
drops  fall  and  stick  upon  it. 

The  clergy,  however,  were  averse  to  this  change,  and  it 
appears  that  in  France,  from  1515  to  1547,  Francis  I.  made 
the  priests  pay  a  large  sum  for  wearing  their  beards. 

The  Christian  priests  seem  to  have  adopted  the  custom 
of  wearing  beards  from  opposition  to  the  heathen  and  Egypt- 
ian pfiests  who  shaved  themselves. 

Southey,  in  The  Doctor ^  tell  us  of  an  insolent  message 
sent  by  one  of  the  early  kings  of  North  Wales  to  King 
Arthur.     And  this  was  his  message— 
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"  Gretyne  wel  Kynge  Arthur  in  this  manere  wyse,  say- 
enge,  '  that  Kynge  Byoiis  had  discomfyte  and  overcome 
eleaven  Kynges,  and  everyche  of  hem  did  hym  homage, 
and  that  was  this ;  they  gaf  hym  their  berdys  clene  flayne 
off,  as  moche  as  ther  was  ;  wherfor  the  messager  came  for 
Kynge  Arthur's  herd.  For  Kynge  Ryons  had  purfyled  a 
mantal  with  kynges  berdes,  and  there  lacked  one  place  of 
the  mantel,  wherfor  he  sent  for  his  herd,  or  els  he  wold  entre 
in  to  his  landes,  and  brenne  and  slee,  and  never  leve  tyl  he 
have  thi  hede  and  thi  herd/' 

According  to  Hudibras,  we  should  always 

**  Speak  with  respect  and  honour 

Both  of  the  beard  and  the  beard's  owner." 

The  Anglo-Saxons  at  their  arrival  in  Britain,  and  for  a 
considerable  time  after,  wore  beards.  The  Normans  not 
only  shaved  their  beards  themselves,  but  when  they  became 
possessed  of  authority  they  obliged  others  to  imitate  their 
example.  It  is  mentioned  by  some  of  our  historians  as  one 
of  the  most  wanton  acts  of  tyrannvin  William  the  Conqueror, 
that  he  compelled  the  English  (who  had  been  accustomed  to 
let  the  hair  of  their  upper  lips  grow)  to  shave  their  whole 
beards ;  and  this  was  so  disagreeable  to  many  of  them,  that 
they  chose  rather  to  abandon  their  country  than  to  lose  their 
whiskers.  Ordericus  Vitalis  relates  a  curious  anecdote  of 
Henry  I.,  submitting  to  lose  his  beard  at  the  remonstrance 
and  by  the  hands  of  Serlo,  Archbishop  of  Sees. 

In  the  higher  classes  of  society  the  beard,  in  a  greater  or 
a  less  degree,  was  encouraged  by  the  English  for  a  series  of 
centuries,  as  is  evident  from  the  sepulchral  monuments  of 
kings  and  chief  nobility,  and  from  portraits  where  they  re- 
main. Edward  III.  is  represented  upon  his  tomb  at  West- 
minster, with  a  beard  whi/sh  would  have  graced  a  philoso- 
pher. Stowe,  in  his  Annals,  under  1535,  says,  "The  8th  of 
May  the  king  (Henry  VIII.)  commanded  all  about  his 
court  to  poll  their  heads,  and  to  give  them  example  he  caused 
his  own  head  to  be  polled,  and  from  thenceforth  his  beard 
to  be  knotted  and  no  more  shaven* 

The  practice  of  wearing  the  beard  continued  to  a  late  pe- 
riod, and  the  reader  will  readily  call  to  recollection  the  por- 
traits of  Paulet,  Marquis  of  Winchester,  Cardinal  Pole,  and 
Bishop  Gardiner,  all  ornamented  with  flowing  beards,  in  the 
reign  of  Mary  I.  The  commentators  on  Shakspere  show, 
that  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  beards  of  different  cut  were 
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appropriated  to  different  characters  and  professions.  The 
soldier  had  one  fashion,  the  jud^e  another,  the  bishop 
different  from  both.  While  the  Churchman  wore  a  long 
beard  and  moustaches  that  flowed  on  the  breast,  and  was 
known  as  the  cathedral  beard,  the  soldier  wore  the  spade 
beard  and  the  stiletto  beard,  eaually  indicative  of  their  call- 
ing. These  beards  were  so  cafled  from  their  fancied  resem- 
blance to  these  weapons. 

Malone  has  quoted  an  old  baUad,  inserted  in  a  miscellany, 
entitled  Le  Prince  d! Amour, m  1660,  in  which  some  of  these 
forms  are  described  and  appropriated : — 


"  Now  of  beards  there  be 
Such  a  companie, 

Of  fashions  saeh  a  throng, 
That  It  Is  very  hard 
To  treat  of  the  beard. 

Though  It  be  ne'er  so  long. 

"The  soldier's  beard 
Doth  match  In  this  herd 
In  figure  like  a  spade. 


With  which  he  wlU  make 
His  enemies  quake 
To  think  their  grave  Is  made. 

**  The  stiletto  beard, 
0,  it  makes  me  afeard. 

It  is  so  sharp  beneath : 
For  he  that  doth  plaoe 
A  dagger  in  his  face, 

What  wears  he  hi  his  sheath  ?** 


John  Taylor,  the  Water-poet,  in  his  Whip  of  Pride,  also 
particularizes  the  fashions  of  the  beard^&c.,as  they  still  con- 
tinue to  subsist  in  his  day : — 

"  Now  a  few  lines  to  paper  I  will  pnt. 

Of  men's  beards*  strange  and  Tarlably  cat ; 

In  which  there's  some  do  take  as  vain  a  pride. 

As  almost  in  all  other  things  beside. 

Some  are  reap'd  most  substantial,  like  a  brush. 

Which  makes  a  nat'ral  wit  known  by  the  bush. 

(And  in  my  time  of  some  men  I  have  heard. 

Whose  wisdom  hare  been  only  wealth  and  beard.) 

If  any  of  these  the  prorerb  well  doth  flt^ 

Which  says,  *  Bush  natural,  more  hair  than  wit.' 

Some  seem  as  they  were  starched  stiff  and  flnot 

Like  to  the  bristles  of  some  angry  swine ; 

And  some  (to  set  their  Love's  desire  on  edge) 

Are  cut  and  pruned  like  to  a  quickset  hedge. 

Some  like  a  spade,  some  like  a  fork,  some  square, 

Some  round,  some  mow'd  like  stubble,  some  stark  bare, 

Some  sharp,  stiletto-fashion,  dagger>like. 

That  may  with  whlsp  ring,  a  roan's  eyes  ontpike ; 

Some  with  the  hammer- cut,  or  Roman  T. 

Their  beards  extravagant  reform'd  must  be ; 

Some  with  the  quadrate,  some  triangle  foshion, 

Some  circular,  some  oval  in  translation ; 

Some  perpendicular  in  longitude. 

Some  like  a  thicket  for  their  crassitude. 

That  heights,  depths,  breadths,  triform,  square,  oval,  round. 

And  rules  geometriod  in  beards  are  found. 

Besides  the  upper  Ups  strange  variation, 

Corrected  from  mutation  to  mutation ; 

As  'twere  from  tithing  unto  tithing  sexit, 

Pridt  gives  to  prii*  continual  punishment, 

Some  (spite  their  teeth)  like  thatch'd  eaves  downward  grows. 

And  some  grow  upwards  in  despite  their  nose ; 

Some  their  moustaches  of  such  length  do  keep. 

That  very  well  they  may  a  manger  sweep. 

Which  in  beer,  ale,  or  wine  they  drinking  plunge, 

And  suck  the  liquor  up  as  'twere  a  sponge. 
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But  'tla  A  slovwi't  beastly  pride,  I  think. 
To  wash  his  beard,  where  other  men  must  drlnlu 
And  some  (because  they  will  not  rob  the  cap) 
Their  upper  chaps  like  pothooks  are  turned  up 
The  barbers  thus  (like  taUors)  still  must  be 
Acquainted  with  each  cut's  variety." 

William  Rufas,  the  second  Norman  King  of  England, 
was  so  called  for  his  red  beard — it  being  common  to  give 
surnames  in  manhood  from  various  peculiarities  of  person, 
and  not  as  now  by  inheritance.  The  great  hero  of  the 
East— the  Nelson  of  the  Turks,  and  the  rival  of  Andrew 
Doria — Haireddin  Pasha,  better  known  by  his  noble  title 
Barbarossa  or  Redbeard,  acquired  that  name  in  manhood, 
as  did  Frederick  the  First  of  Germany,  also  sumamed  Bar- 
barossa ;  and  who  does  not  remember  that  tale  of  fearful 
interest  wherein  Bluebeard  sacrificed  so  many  fair  maidens 
to  his  lust. 

William  Fitzosbert,  or  Longbeard,  the  great  demagogue, 
reintroduced  among  the  people,  who  claimed  to  be  of  Saxon 
origin,  the  fashion  of  long  hair,  in  contra-distinction  to  the 
citizens  and  Normans,  and,  from  wearing  his  own  beard 
hanging  down  to  the  waist,  obtained  that  name  by  which 
he  is  best  known  to  posterity. 

Jean  Staminger,  a  citizen  and  counsellor  of  the  magistracy 
of  Brannan,  upon  the  river  Jura,  in  Upper  Austria,  who 
died  Sept.  28,  1567,  had  a  remarkably  long  beard,  which 
reached  to  his  feet,  and  rendered  him  an  object  of  great 
attraction,  especially  to  strangers. 

Martin  Van  Butchell,  father  of  the  present  Dr.  Van 
Butchell,  had  a  very  long  and  fine  beard,  which  reached 
beyond  his  waist. 

The  fashion  of  wearing  a  long  beard,  although  banished 
by  the  Normans,  gradually  revived,  and  in  the  time  of  the 
liidors  we  find  the  portraits  of  their  great  men  aJl  grim  and 
warlike,  with  bristling  hair  and  fierce  moustache.  A  melan- 
choly interest  clings  still  to  the  venerable  beard  of  old  Sir 
Thomas  More,  who,  when  the  executioner  had  already 
lifted  high  his  axe  to  perform  his  deadly  oflice,  raised  his 
weak  hand  from  the  block,  exclaiming,  "  Wait,  my  friend, 
till  I  have  put  aside  my  beard ;  that  has  committed  no 
treason."  And  again  there  is  a  story  told  of  the  gallant, 
but  unfortunate.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who,  when  the  barber 
visited  him  in  the  Tower  to  trim  his  beard,  said  gently  to 
him,  "  Desist,  dear  sir;  there  is  a  lawsuit  pending  between 
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the  king  and  me  about  this  head,  and  I  don't  wish  to  lay 
out  any  capital  upon  it  till  the  cause  is  tried." 

It  was  the  custom  of  old  to  color  the  beard  and  whiskers 
artificially,  eith^  for  disguise  oB^fopgery ;  softness  in  loye, 
or  ferocity  in  war.  Arrian  alludes  t^  it,  and  states  ''  that 
the  people  of  India  daub  their  beards  white,  red,  purple  and 
green." 

In  former  times  as  much  pains  were  bestowed  on  dress- 
ing the  beard,  as  in  later  ones  upon  dressing  the  hair. 
Sometimes,  as  we  have  seen,  it  was  braided  with  threads 
of  ffold.  It  was  dyed  to  all  colors,  according  to  the  mode, 
and  cut  to  all  shapes. 

In  Lodowick  Barry's  comedy  of  Ram  Alley,  1611,  one 
of  the  characters  asks  *'  What  colored  beard  comes  next  my 
window  ?"  receiving  for  answer,  **  A  black  man's,  I  think. ' 
To  which  comes  the  response,  "  I  think  a  red,  for  that  is 
most  in  fashion/'  In  Ben  Jonson's  Silent  Woman,  the  bar- 
ber exclaims, ' '  I  have  fitted  my  divine  and  canonist,  dyed 
their  beards  and  all.'' 

The  church  never  showed  itself  so  great  an  enemy,  to  the 
beard  as  to  long  hair  on  the  head.  It  generally  allowed 
fashion  to  take  its  own  course,  both  with  regard  to  the  chin 
and  the  upper  lip.  This  fashion  varied  continually ;  for 
we  find  that  in  little  more  than  a  century  after  the  time  of 
Richard  I.,  when  beards  were  short,  that  they  had  again 
become  so  long  as  to  be  mentioned  in  the  famous  epigram 
made  by  the  Scots,  who  visited  London  in  1327,  which  ran 
as  follows ; — 

"  Long  beards,  heartlene ; 
Pfuntea  hoode,  witlesse ; 
Grej  coata,  gracelesse  \ 
Makes  England  thriftlesse." 

When  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  ascended  the  throne  of 
Spain,  being  only  16,  he  had  no  beard.  It  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  the  obsequious  parasites  who  always  surround 
a  monarch  could  presume  to  look  more  virile  than  their 
master.  Immediately  all  the  courtiers  appeared  beardless, 
with  the  exception  of  such  few  grave  old  men  as  had  out- 
grown the  influence  of  fashion^  and  who  had  determined  to 
die  bearded  as  they  had  lived.  Sober  people,  in  general, 
saw  this  revolution  with  sorrow  and  alarm,  and  thought 
that  every  manly  virtue  would  be  banished  with  the  beard. 
It  became  at  the  time  a  common  saying,  "  We  have  no 
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longer  souls  since  we  have  lost  our  beards."  In  the  latter 
part  of  his  reign  the  beard  was  again  revived,  and  he  appears 
on  his  medal  with  a  flowing  beard. 

In  France  the  beard  fell  into  disrepute  after  the  death  of 
Henry  lY.,  from  the  mere  reason  that  his  successor,  Louis 
XIII.,  was  too  young  to  have  one.  Some  of  the  more 
immediate  friends  of  the  ffreat  B^amais,  and  his  minister 
Sully  amon^  the  rest,  refused  to  part  with  their  beards, 
notwithstanding  the  jeers  of  the  new  generation. 

The  beard  now  gradually  declined,  and  the  court  of 
Charles  I.  was  the  last  in  which  even  a  small  one  was  che- 
rished. After  the  restoration  of  King  Charles  II.  mous- 
taches or  whiskers  continued,  but  the  rest  of  the  face  was 
shaven ;  and  in  a  short  time  the  process  of  shaving  the 
entire  face  became  universal. 

In  Russia  it  continued  somewhat  longer.  Butler,  in  his 
"  Hudibras  "  alludes  to  the  beard  "  cut  square  by  the  Rus- 
sian standard ;"  which  Grey  illustrates  by  the  following  ex- 
tract from  754^  Northern  Worthies,  or  the  Lives  of  Peter 
the  Oreat  and  his  illustrious  consort  Catherine. — (London, 
1728). 

"  Dr.  Giles  Fletcher,  in  bis  Treatise  of  Rusna^  observes,  that  the 
Kussian  nobility  and  gentry,  accounting  it  a  grace  to  be  somewhat 
gross  and  bushy,  they  therefore  nourished  and  spread  their  beards  to 
have  them  long  and  broad.  This  fashion  continued  among  them  till 
the  time  of  the  Czar, Peter  the  Great,who  compelled  them  to  part  with 
these  ornaments,  sometimes  by  laying  a  swinging  tax  upon  them,  and 
at  others  by  ordering  those  he  found  with  beards  to  have  them  pulled 
up  by  the  roots,  or  shaved  with  a  blunt  raaor,  which  drew  the  skin  after 
it,  and  by  these  means  scarce  a  beard  was  left  in  the  kingdom  at  his 
death ;  but  such  a  veneration  had  this  people  for  these  ensigns  of 
gravity,  that  many  of  them  carefully  preserved  their  beards  in  their 
cabinets,  to  be  buried  with  them,  imagining,  perhaps,  that  they  should 
make  but  an  odd  figure  in  the  grave  with  tneir  naked  chins.  The 
Emperor  Peter  set  about  this  reform  in  1705.  A  certain  time  was 
given  that  the  people  might  get  over  the  first  throes  of  their  repug- 
nance, after  which  every  man  who  chose  to  retain  his  beard  was  to 
pay  a  tax  of  one.  hundred  roubles.  The  priests  and  the  serfs  were  put 
upon  a  lower  footing,  and  allowed  to  retain  theirs  upon  a  payment  of 
a  cobeck  every  time  they  passed  the  gate  of  a  city.  For  many  years 
a  very  considerable  revenue  was  collected  from  this  source.  The 
collectors  jrave  in  receipt  for  its  payment  a  small  copper  coin,  struck 
expressly  tor  this  purpose,  and  called  '  the  bearded.'  On  one  side  it 
bore  the  figure  of  a  nose,  mouth  and  moustaches,  with  a  long  bushy 
beard,  surmounted  by  the  words  '  money  received  ;'  the  whole  en- 
circled by  a  wreath,  and  stamped  with  tho  black  eagle  of  Russia.  On 
the  reverse  it  bore  the  date  of  the  year.    Bvery  man  who  chose  to 
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wear  a  beard  was  obliged  to  produce  this  receipt  od  his  entry  into  a 
town.  Those  who  were  refractory  and  refused  to  pay  the  tax  were 
thrown  into  prison."* 

As  the  hair  began  to  be  worn  shortened,  the  beard  was 
allowed  to  flow.  Indeed  this  compensatory  process  has  al- 
ways obtained ;  in  no  age  were  the  hair  and  beard  allowed 
to  grow  long  at  the  same  time. 

Shakspere  was  constantly  alluding  to  the  beard.  In  his 
day  this  term  included  the  three  more  modem  subdivisions 
of  beard,  moustache,  and  whisker— they  were  all  then  worn 
in  one.  '•  Did  he  not  wear  a  great  round  beard,  like  a 
glover's  paring-knife  ?'*  asks  one  of  his  characters,  clearly 
allnding  to  the  extent  of  cheek  it  covered,  and  which  was  a 
common  fashion  with  military  men  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  It  looked  sufficiently  formidable,  and  took 
least  trouble  in  trimming  and  dressing.  In  Henry  the 
Fifths  act  3,  sc.  6,  Shakspere  makes  Qower  exclaim,  "  What 
a  beard  of  the  general's  cut,  and  a  horrid  suit  of  the  camp, 
will  do  among  foaming  bottles  and  ale-washed  wits,  is  won- 
derful to  be  thought  on  !"  In  a  word,  the  period,  par  ex- 
cellence,  of  ma^ificent  barbes  comprised  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

With  the  renewed  triumph  of  louff  hair,  the  beard  gradu- 
ally shrank  up ;  first  assuming  a  forked  appearance,  then 
dwindling  to  a  peak,  and  ultimately  vanishing  altogether. 

Although  we  are  told  that  the  fashion  of  smootn  faces 
"  came  in  with  the  Conqueror/'  like  so  many  noble  families, 
yet  it  must  be  understood  that  it  was  principally  popular 
with  courtiers  and  rich  men  ;  for  by  reference  to  Fairholt's 
English  Costumes,  we  find  that  the  a^cd,  the  unfashionable, 
and  the  lovers  of  old  customs  still  delighted  for  many  years 
in  beardsand  whiskers  of  formidable  dimensions — the  square, 
the  Franklin,  the  forked,  the  curly  and  the  corkscrew.  In 
the  Canterbury  Tales,  we  are  told  : — 

*'  A  merchant  there  was  with  a  forked  beard." 

In  the  course  of  time,  we  read  of  knights  with  "golden 
curls  "  about  their  faces,  a  sure  sign  of  Saxon  blood  and 
lineage ;  and  of  some  bucks  who  wore  their  moustaches 
curled  in  a  manner  so  unique  as  almost  to  rival  the  splen< 
did  beards  of  the  Ninevites,  who  appear,  T)y  the  relics  re- 
cently imported  by  Mr.  Layard,  to  have  paid  particular  at- 
tention to  their  facial  ornaments. 

■  — 

*  See  Machay's  Popular  Delusions, 
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In  the  play  of  Timds  Metamorphoses ,  by  T.  Middletofli 
(1596),  we  nave  a  further  evidence  of  the  mutability  of 
fashion  in  this  respect ;  for  we  find  one  of  the  charac- 
ters asking  of  anotner,  "  Why  dost  thou  wear  this  beard ; 
'tis  clean  gone  out  of  fashion  ?"  And  by  a  note  to  Grey's 
JIudibras,  we  learn  that  so  curious  were  the  gallants  of 
the  day  in  the  management  of  their  beards,  that  they  put 
them  in  paste*board  boxes  when  they  went  to  bed,  for  fear  they 
should  turn  in  the  night,  and  so  disarrange  them !  Comb 
and  beard-brushes  were  as  common  then  as  now;  and 
Holinshed  tells  us  that  the  dandies  of  his  day  spent  hours 
in  the  arrangement  of  their  beards  and  whiskers.  In  Lely's 
Midas,  we  have  a  barber  instructing  his  apprentice  in  the 
manner  of  trimming  the  beards  of  his  customers,  from  those 
who  wore  them  "  like  a  spade  or  a  bodkin,"  to  those  who  had 
them  ''  hang  down  like  toe  goat's  flakes  I" 

Some  of  the  learned  in  curious  trifles  have  spared  no 
pains  to  record  the  changes  that  took  place  in  the  fashion  of 
the  beard.  Hotoman  wrote  a  treatise  expressly  on  the 
beard,  entitled  Poffonias,  first  printed  at  Leyden,  in  1586, 
and,  which  on  account  of  its  rarity,  was  reprinted  at  length 
by  Pitiscus  in  his  Lexicon.  In  Bulwer's  Anthropometa- 
morphosis,  or  Artificial  Changeling ^  is  a  whole .  chapter 
"  On  the  opinion  and  practice  of  diverse  nations  concerning 
the  natural  ensigns  of  manhood  appearing  about  the  mouth, 
quoted  from  innumerable  authors,  ancient  and  modem. 

Various  nations  still  cultivate  and  preserve  the  beard 
with  scrupulous  attention.  To  cut  off  the  beard  was  es- 
teemed infamous,  and  particularly  disgraceful  among  the 
Jews. 

It  is  so  at  this  day  among  many  Eastern  nations.  The 
Mahometans,  by  whom  it  is  suffered  to  grow  long,  and  is 
regarded  as  a  mark  of  honour,  consider  it  as  a  distinguished 
ornament,  and  their  beards  not  unfrequently  reach  to  their 
waist.  They  would  resent  as  an  indignity  any  insult  of- 
fered to  the  beard. 

The  Turks  are  highly  affronted  if  one  even  threatens  to 
shave  their  beard.  Aurengzebe,  the  Emperor  of  the  Mc^uls, 
in  the  last  century,  terribly  revenged  the  shaving  of  his 
ambassador's  beard,  on  the  Sophi  of  Persia.  With  the  La- 
cedsemonians,  the  punishment  of  fugitives  from  the. field  of 
battle  was  to  have  their  beards  half  shaved.  We  may  there- 
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fore  conceive  the  height  of  the  contemptuouB  indignity  of- 
fered to  the  ambassaaors  of  David  by  Haniin  (2  Samuel, 
X.  V.  4.)  Many  people  would  prefer  death  to  this  kind  of 
treatment. 

The  Arab  makes  the  preservation  of  the  beard  a  capital 
point  of  religion,  because  Mahomet  never  cut  ojff  his ;  and 
with  them,  as  with  the  Turks,  the  beard  is  a  token  of  au- 
thority and  liberty.  They  consider  the  beard  the  perfection 
of  the  human  face,  which,  in  their  opinion,  woula  be  more 
disfigured  by  its  loss  than  by  that  of  the  nose.  To  kiss  the 
beard  is  the  prevalent  and  respectful  mode  of  salutation  by 
wives,  children  and  friends. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Hi.  John,  in  his  Isis,  an  Egyptian  Pilgrimage^ 
states  as  follows : — 

**  When  1  arrived  at  Thebes  I  had  one  of  the  handsomest 
beards  in  the  world,  black  as  jet,  and  descending  in  curls 
and  waves  over  my  breast.  This  was  a  great  recommend- 
ation to  me  among  the  Arabs,  and  I  fear  I  must  attribute 
to  it  much  of  the  influence  I  possessed  over  them.  Often 
ard  often,  while  passing  along  the  streets  of  Goumou, 
Eamak,  and  Luxor,  the  women  and  the  old  men,  as  they 
sat  on  the  stone  mastabak  beside  their  doors,  would  exclaim 
to  each  other,  '  Wallah,  by  God,  has  not  he  a  beard !' " 

The  late  Sir  John  Malcolm,  in  his  very  interesting 
Sketches  of  Persia,  gives  a  curious  gossipinff  account  of 
the  estimation  in  which  barbers  are  held  in  that  country, 
and  the  wealth  which  they  frequently  obtain.  Their  skill 
in  shaving  the  heads  and  trimming  the  beards  of  kings  and 
nobles,  though  highly  prized,  is  subordinate  to  that  which 
they  display  as  attendants  at  the  warm  bath.  It  is  on  their 
superior  address  in  rubbing,  pinching,  joint-cracking,  and 
cleansing  the  human  frame  at  the  nummums,  that  their 
fame  is  established.  The  luxury  ol  the  bath  in  Persia  is 
enjoyed  by  all,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  Among 
the  various  attendants,  the  man  of  most  consequence  is  the 
delldk,  or  barber.  For  he  who  has  the  honor  to  bathe  and 
shave  a  king,  must  not  only  be  perfect  in  his  art,  but  also 
a  man  altogether  trustworthy ;  and  confidence  amongst 
eastern  rulers  is  usually  followed  by  favor,  and  with  favor 
comes  fortune.  This  accounts  for  barbers  building  public 
bridges  in  Persia  I 

'<  I  was  one  daj  (says  Sir  John)  speaking  to  my  friend  Meerza  Aga 
of  the  munificeDce  of  the  barber  of  the  great    Abbas,  in  a  manner 
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which  implied  doubt  of  the  fact.  He  observed,  he  knew  not  whether 
the  barbers  of  the  Seffavean  monarcbs  built  bridges,  but  *  I  do  know', 
be  said,  <  that  the  Khasterash  (literally,  personal  shaver)  of  our  pre- 
sent sovereign,  in  the  abundance  of  his  wealth,  built  a  palace  for  him* 
self  close  to  the  royal  bath  at  Teheran.  Then,'  said  the  good  Meerza, 
'  he  is  entitled  to  riches,  for  he  is  a  man  of  pre-eminent  excellence  in 
his  art,  and  has  had  for  a  long  period  under  his  special  care  the  mag- 
nificent beard  of  his  majesty,  which  is  at  this  moment,  and  has  been 
for  years,  the  pride  of  Persia/ 

'  Well,'  I  replied,  *  if  your  personal  shaver  has  built  such  a  man- 
sion, I  will  no  longer  doubt  the  wealth  of  the  barber  of  Shah  Abbas^ 
for  that  monarch,  though  he  wore  no  beard,  had,  we  are  told  by 
trevellers  and  observe  from  paintings,  a  noble  pair  of  moustaches,  of 
which  he  is  said  to  have  been  very  proud  ;  and  the  trimmer  of  which 
no  doubt,  was,  as  he  deserved  to  be,  a  great  favorite.' 

"  This  conversation  led  to  a  long  dissertation  on  moustaches  and 
beards,  upon  which  subject  my  travels  to  countries  that  my  Persian 
friends  had  never  seen,  enabled  me  to  give  them  much  useful  infor- 
mation. I  told  them  many  stories  about  the  Sikhs,  a  nation  dwel- 
ling between  the  territories  of  Cabul  and  India,  who  devoting  their 
beards  and  whiskers  to  the  Goddess  of  Destruction,  are  always 
prompt  to  destroy  any  one  who  meddles  with  them  ;  and  who,  from 
a  combined  feeling  of  religion  and  honour,  look  upon  the  preserva- 
tion of  life  itself  as  slight,  in  comparison  with  the  preservation  of  a 
hair  of  these  beards. 

"  1  next  informed  them  how  beards,  whiskers,  and  moustaches 
were  once  honoured  in  Europe.  I  told  them  an  anecdote  of  the 
great  John  de  Oastro,  a  former  Governor  of  Goa,  the  capital  of  the 
Portuguese  possessions  in  India.  He  being  in  want  of  a  considera- 
ble loan  from  the  citizens  of  Goa,  for  a  military  expedition,  was  at  a 
loss  for  an  adequate  security.*  His  first  intention  was  to  pledge  the 
bones  of  his  gallant  son  Don  Fernando,  who  had  recently  fallen  in 
battle ;  but  finding,  on  opening  the  grave,  that  the  carcase  was  pu* 
trid,  he  offered,  as  next  dear  to  his  personal  honor,  a  lock  of  his 
cherished  moustaches.  This  security  was  accepted ;  but  immedi- 
ately returned  with  more  than  the  amount  required,  young  and  old 
vying  with  each  other  who  should  show  most  respect  to  so  valuable 
a  pledge. 

*'  The  Persians  of  my  audience  twisted  their  moustaches  with  a 
combined  feeling  of  pleasure  and  pride  on  hearing  this  testimony  to 
the  value  of  that  ornament  of  the  visage  ;  and  Khan  Sahib,  who  was 
one  of  the  party,  said  to  me  with  a  smile,  *  You  gentlemen  with  the 
mission  wear  moustaches  in  compliance  with  the  prejudices  of  the 
Persians ;  but  is  it  true  that  many  officers  of  your  cavalry  now  wear 
them,  and  that  they  are  again  likely  to  become  popular  in  England  ?' 
I  said,  perhaps  they  mignt ;  adding,  I  had  no  doubt  that  would  be 
the  case,  if  there  appeared  the  slightest  chance  of  their  ever  turning 
to  account  in  the  money  market  like  those  of  John  de  Castro." 


*  These  facts  are  mentioned  in  the  introduction  to  Mickle's  trans* 
lation  of  the  '*  Lusiad.' 


It 
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A  Grand  Vizier  of  Constantinople  is  also  reported  to  have 
once  borrowed  a  large  sum  of  money  on  the  security  of  his 
beard  and  whiskers ;  and  such  was  the  faith  of  his  creditors 
in  the  honor  of  a  beard,  that  it  is  said  they  were  content  to 
visit  their  debtor  occasionally,  to  see  that  their  security 
was  safely  growing  curly  on  his  face. 

'*  It  is,*'  says  D'Arvieux,  who  has  devoted  a  chapter  to  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  sentiments  of  the  Arabs  in  regard  to  the  beeird,  **  a  greater 
mark  of  infamjr  in  Arabia  to  cut  a  man's  beard  off,  than  it  is  with  us 
to  whip  a  fellow  at  the  cart's  tail,  or  to  burn  him  in  the  hand.  Many 

rople  in  that  country  would  rather  die  than  incur  that  punishment, 
saw  an  Arab  who  had  received  a  musket  shot  in  the  jaw,  and  who 
was  determined  rather  to  perish  than  to  allow  the  surgeon  to  cut  his 
beard  off  to  dress  his  wound.  His  resolution  was  at  length  overcome; 
but  not  until  the  wound  was  beginning  to  gangprene.  He  never  aU 
lowed  himself  to  be  seen  while  his  beard  was  off;  and  when  at  last 
he  got  abroad,  he  went  always  with  his  face  covered  with  a  black 
▼elH  that  he  might  not  be  seen  without  a  beard  ;  and  this  he  did  till 
his  beard  had  grown  agun  into  a  considerable  length." 

Burckhardt  also  remarks,  that  the  Arabs  who  have  from 
any  cause  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  their  beard,  invariably 
conceal  themselves  from  view  until  their  beard  has  grown 
again. 

To  cut  off  the  tail  of  a  Chinese  is  in  use  as  a  national 

Eunishmcnt.  The  Parsees  are  always  shaven  all  over  the 
ead,  and  should  he  chance  to  remove  his  skull-<;ap  (or  in- 
door covering),  the  Parsee  always  places  his  hana  on  his 
crown,  as  if  in  shame  of  his  bare  head,  and  keeps  it  there 
till  his  cap  is  replaced. 

In  an  article  in  the  Quarterly  JRemew,  some  eight  years 
ago,  mention  was  made  of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Dawson  Damer 
having  requested  a  lock  of  Mehemet  All's  hair,  to  place  in 
a  collection  which  already  boasted  the  hair  of  Nelson,  Na- 
poleon, and  Wellington,  when  she  was  gallantly  informed 
oy  the  Pacha,  that  in  his  will  he  would  request  his  son 
Ibrahim  Pacha  to  present  her  with  his  beard. 

Swearinff  by  the  beard  of  the  Prophet  is  the  Mussulman 
form  of  oafli.  Nearly  all  of  the  inhabitants  of  Schinde, 
whether  Mussulmen  or  Hindoos,  wear  beards,  which  they 
often  dye  of  a  red  colour. 

Before  the  revolution  of  1830,  neither  the  French  nor 
Belgian  citizens  were  remarkable  for  their  moustaches ;  but 
after  that  event  there  was  hardly  a  shopkeeper  either  in 
83 
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Paris  or  Brussels  whose  upper  lip  did  not  suddenly  become 
hairy  with  real  or  raock  moustaches.  During  a  temporary 
triumph  gained  by  (he  Dutch  soldiers  over  the  citizens  of 
Louvain,  in  October,  1830,  it  became  a  standing  joke 
against  the  patriots,  that  they  shaved  their  faces  clean  im- 
mediately ;  and  the  wits  of  the  Dutch  army  asserted  that 
they  bad  gathered  moustaches  enough  from  the  denuded 
lips  of  the  Belgians  to  stuff  mattresses  for  the  sick  and 
wounded  in  their  hospital. 

An  amusing  anecdote  has  lately  been  current  in  Ger- 
many. The  authorities  of  Vienna  have  not,  until  very  re- 
cently, attacked  the  beards  of  men,  but  a  lady  of  high  rank 
some  time  since  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  induce 
about  fifty  servants  of  her  guests  to  sacrifice  the  hirsute 
honors  of  their  upper  lips.  The  ladv  in  question,  the  wife 
of  the  reigning  rrince  Adolphus  Bchwarzenburg,  gave  a 
grand  ball,  at  which  the  creme  of  the  Austrian  nobility  was 
present.  As  is  customary  on  such  occasions,  the  friends 
and  acquaintances  of  the  lady  of  the  house  permitted  their 
valets  to  wait  on  the  guests  during  the  entertainment.  The 
illustrious  lady,  who,  in  the  matter  of  festivities,  leads  the 
fashion  there,  ordered  that  the  servants  should  have  their 
hair  powdered.  Now,  as  immense  black,  brown,  or  red 
moustaches  do  not  exactly  harmonize  with  white  pericrani- 
ums,  five  florins  (10s.)  were  offered  to  each  of  the  gentle- 
men's gentlemen  who  would  sacrifice  his  cherished  schnurr- 
hart.  Need  I  say  that  the  lady  kept  her  money,  and  the 
men  their  moustaches. 

A  facetious  writer  in  the  Quarterly  JRevierv,  asserts  that 
a  mutton  chop  seems  to  have  suggested  the  form  of  a  sub- 
stantial British  whisker.  Out  ot  this  simple  design  count- 
less varities  of  forms  have  arisen.  British  whiskers,  in 
truth,  have  grown  up  like  all  the  great  institutions  of  the 
country,  noiselessly  and  persistently — an  outward  expres- 
sion,  as  the  Germans  would  say,  of  the  inner  Kfeofthe 
people ;  the  general  idea,  allowing  of  infinite  variety  ac- 
cording to  their  individuality  of  the  wearer.  Let  us  take 
tiie  next  half-dozen  men  passing  by  the  window  as  we 
write.  The  first  has  his  whiskers  tucked  into  the  corners 
of  his  month,  as  though  he  were  holding  them  up  with  his 
teeth.  The  second  whisker  that  we  descry  has  wandered 
into  the  middle  of  the  cheek,  and  there  stopped,  as  though 
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it  did  not  know  where  to  go  to,  like  a  youth  who  has  ven- 
tured out  into  the  middle  of  a  ball-room  with  all  eyes  upon 
him.  Yonder  bunch  of  bristles  twists  the  contrary  way, 
under  the  owner's  ears ;  he  could  not,  for  the  life  of  him, 
tell  why  it  retrograded  so.  The  fourth  citizen,  with  the 
vast  Pacific  of  a  face,  has  little  whiskers,  which  seemed  to 
have  stopped  short  after  two  inches  of  voyage,  as  though 

g;hast  at  the  prospect  of  having  to  double  such  a  Cape 
orn  of  a  chin.  We  perceive  coming  a  tremendous 
pair,  running  over  the  shirt  collar  in  luxuriant  profusion. 
Yet,  we  see,  as  the  Colonel  or  General  takes  off  his  hat  to 
that  lady,  that  he  is  quite  bald — those  whiskers  are,  in  fact^ 
nothing  but  a  tremendous  land-slip,  irom  the  veteran's 
head. 


AfiT.  v.— XAVIER  DE  EAVIQNAN. 

Le  Pere  De  Ravignan,  Sa  Fie^  8ei  (Euvres;  par  M-  Poujoulat. 
Paris,  Charles  Doaiiiol,  1869. 

To  readers  of  English  works  of  fiction  published  during  the 
past  eighty  years,  it  must  be  a  puzzle  to  guess  whence  could 
have  come  all  the  evil  disposed  Jesuits,  plotting  and  doing 
every  sort  of  mischief  through  the  well  or  ill-written  pages  in 
question.  Waverley  and  his  brothers  wrought  an  improvement 
in  the  world  of  imaginative  prose,  but  the  quasi  evil-disposed 
disciples  of  Ignatius';  still  retained  their  bad  eminence,  and 
wrought  all  the  evil  in  their  power  to  &>  Reginald  Montfort 
and  Lady  Alicia  as  in  times  past.  Catholic  Emancipation  is  at 
last  obtained ;  the  persons  and  principles  of  Catholics,  lay  and 
cleric,  are  better  known  and  understood ;  melo-dramatic  villains 
and  deep-designing  knaves  will  be  sought  for  in  other 
places  as"  well  as  in  the  cell  and  the  confessional  I — By  no 
means.  Our  living  writers  still  resort  to  the  same  haunts  for 
their  disreputable  characters,  as  the  cotemporaries  of  Bridget 
Bluemantle  or  the  now-unknown  author  of  ^'  Saye  sie  to  her 
Neighbour^  What  !" 

Since  the  epoch  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill,  the  crop 
has  been  more  proliiSc  than  ever ;  and  publishers  find  it  pro- 
fitable to  resuscitate  even  such  wretched  productions  as  the 
Lollards  or  the  Monks  of  Leadenhall^  for  though  the  Jesuits 
themselves  were  unborn  when  Prince  Hal  took  purses,  their 
dead  and  buried  relations,  the  monks  and  friars,  were  all  alive, 
and  prompt  for  evil  doings. 

What  deduction  could  be  strictly  drawn  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  this  mighty,  many-sided  mass  of  fleeting  literature,  if  it 
gave  anything  like  a  true  reflection  of  the  state  of  society  either 
of  past  or  present  times  ?  merely  this : — Only  for  the  super- 
natural strength,  wisdom,  goodness,  and  omnipresence  of 
certain  Gipsies,  madmen,  outlaws,  and  brigands,  all  the 
venerable  gentry  and  aged  widows  for  eight  centuries  would 
have  been  deprived  of  their  little  property,  the  minors 
reduced  to  beggary  on  coming  to  age,  young  gentlemen 
on  the  eve  of  the  wedding  day,  killed  by  ambushed  parties,  and 
their  shrieking  or  fainting  lady-loves  carried  away  oefore  their 
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dying  eyes ;  and  all  done  by  the  contrivance  of  diabolical 
minded,  scowling  fiends  in  sootanes  and  shovel  hats.  How 
the  frame  trork  of  society  has  held  together  ander  snch  a  dis* 
pensation,  is  not  easy  to  conceive,  nor  have  the  romancers 
deigned  to  offer  any  explanation  of  the'problem. 

Let  ns  be  allowed  to  imagine  a  not  very  improbable  case 
under  these  circumstances.  A  contitry  reclase,  deriving  his 
information,  from  the  anthorities  that  rale  in  circolating 
libraries,  entertains  a  heartfelt  conviction  that  all  the  evils  that 
now  plague  humanity,  were  hatched  in  the  Old  Castle  of  Loyola, 
somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Pyrenees.  He  has 
never  seen  a  live  Jesuit,  and  the  Parish  Priest  and  Curate  in 
his  neighbourhood  do  not  resemble  in  the  least  particular,  such 
pictures  as  he  finds  scattered  through  his  favorite  works  of 
reference.  He  finds  their  time  occupied  in  the  ordinary  duties 
of  spiritual  shepherds,  set  over  a  sincere  though  wayward  and 
excitable  flock,  but  he  knows  from  the  information  given  in  Pa- 
iher  Eustace^  The  Lady  and  the  Priesi^  Beatrice  or  the  Unknown 
Relatwee,  The  Convict,  Devereux,  The  Bosom  Friend,  Aspen 
Court^  and  other  trust-worthy  productions,  that  such  monsters 
are  to  be  found  \  and  he  feels  a  conviction  that  it  is  his 
mission  to  discover  and  unmask  them  before  the  eyes  of  a 
careless  and  too  trusting  generation.  Hearing  that  the  Irish 
Metro[K)lis  is  kept  in  terror  by  a  body  of  strong,  dark-coated 

iroung  men,  whose  bats  are  distinguished  by  a  rim  of  glazed 
eather,  and  who,  though  supported  by  the  negligent  firitish 
Government,  are  the  secret  spies  and  devoted  champions  of  its 
implacable  foe,  he  takes  a  second  class  ticket,  and  is  found  on 
the  evening  of  the  same  day  in  Monntjoy  square  west,  making 
marked  enquiries  concerning  the  morals  and  habitudes  of  the 
inmates  of  a  house  in  its  neighbourhood,  He  will  not  be  put 
off  with  vague  or  equivocating  information:  his  enquiries  will 
go  to  the  marrow  of  the  matter,  his  eyes  will  pierce  mill  stones, 
or  granite  walls  just  as  opaque ;  and  if  necessary,  b^  will  aid  the 

*  Honorable  exception  from  the  animus  of  the  above  named  works, 
must  be  made  in  favour  of  The  Young  Duke,  Henrietta  Temple, 
Cinnngiby,  Sybil,  and  other  productions  of  their  author,  who  with  his 
eyesfuHj  open  to  the  expediency  of  flattering  the  public  prejudice,  has 
sought  his  most  estimable  characters,  and  most  pleasing  social  pictures 
among  the  old  Catholic  families  of  England.  Whatever  may  be  said 
of  his  political  articles  or  parliamentary  speeches,  his  novels  have  not 
pandered  to  a  vitiated  taste  in  the  public. 
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fiun  at  noon  day  by  a  forty-gas  lamp  power^  not  to  find  an 
honest  man,  but  a  triple-dyed  hypocrite.  He  eonsnlls 
respectable  heads  of  families,  police  and  car  men,  basket  women 
and  ragged  little  boys.  He  visits  the  church  in  Gardiner  st., 
examines  the  interior  of  the  dwelling  house,  and  is  no  nearer  to 
the  expected  discovery  than  when  he  left  home.  He  finds  that 
the  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  are  regular  in  their  attend- 
ance at  the  confessional,  give  more  pleasure  to  their  parents, 
and  better  example  to  the  world  abroad ;  that  the  attending 
heads  of  families  discharge  their  duties  more  lovingly  and 
effectually  to  each  other,  and  to  their  children ;  that  the  cab- 
man grumbles  less  when  offered  his  legal  fare,  and  seldom  ex- 
torts an  extra  six-pencfe  from  the  Unprolecied  Female  in  Dublin ; 
that  the  policeman,  when  anger-provoking  spirits  disturb  the 
public  peace,  does  his  necessary  spiriting  as  gently  as  the  case 
permits  ;  and  that  the  barefoot  children  grow  up  into  well  con- 
ducted men  and  women,  and  are  officially  ignored  at  Qreen  st. 
and  Grange  Gorman. 

Taking  t^  precis  of  the  ordinary  daily  existence  of  the  subject 
for  whom  his  quest  was  made,  he  finds  him  after  an  early  ris- 
ing and  morning  prayer,  celebrating  a  timely  Mass  for  the 
spiritual  comfort  of  labourers,  and  little  shopkeepers,  and  habi- 
tually devout  citizens,  and  spending  hours  in  his  confessional^ 
administering  comfort  to  the  over  laden  and  contrite,  advice  to 
the  perplexed,  and  knowledge  to  the  ignorant ;  and  occupying 
his  remaining  time  in  devotional  exercises,  and  giving  sound 
instructions  either  Becular  or  theological,  to  the  youth  confided 
to  his  care.  He  finds  frugality  prevailing  in  his  repasts,  and 
in  the  modest  furniture  of  his  apartment,  and  himself  without 
personal  property  ;  and  he  says,  *'  why  should  a  man  devise 
evil  to  his  neighbour,  and  commit  infamous  acts,  merely  for 
the  privilege  of  enjoying  this  life  of  labour,  of  privation,  and 
of  non-enjoyment  as  far  as  can  be  seen  V*  Perliaps  after  all. 
Miss  Sinclair,  Mrs.  Trollope,  Mrs.  Maberly,  Mr.  Shiriey 
Brooks,  Mr.  James,  and  Sir  Edward  BulwerLytton,  have  not 
made  as  conscientious  a  perquisition  as  myself  into  the  matter, 
and  are  therefore  not  to  be  trusted  as  truthful  guides. 

''  However,  as  Ireland  furnishes  perhaps  the  best  phases  of 
Christian  life,  Catholic  and  Protestant,  in  the  world,  and  that 
each  party  naturally  wishes  to  appear  well  in  the  eyes  of  the 
other,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered,  if  Jesuitism  should  also 
present  its  fairest  aspect  in  this  favored  corner.     Let  me  then 
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examine  the  continent  where  Mr9.  OtHndys  name  is  less  terri- 
ble. Look  nt  the  monnd  of  the  abominations  of'  the  system 
piled  op  by  that  model  of  purity,  philanthropy,  and  trulh-tell- 
ing,  Eugene  Sue.  I  will  not,  however,  blindly  trust  to  his  guid- 
ance* I  will  look  with  my  own  eyes  on  the  social  aspect  of 
Paris,  see  whether  it  is  affected  for  the  better  or  worse  by  the 
inflnoncc  of  the  *  Parti  Pretre*  and  like  a  free  and  conscienti- 
ous Protestant,  draw  my  own  conclusions." 

After  a  suitable  time  spent  in  thai  Vanity  Fair,  oar  wanderer 
in  search  of  Miss  Sinclair's  Jesuit,  seta  out  on  his  return  wiih 
the  conviction,  that  only  for  the  incessant,  untiring,  loving,  un- 
selfish, heaven-inspired,  and  heaven-supported  efforts  of  the 
clergy,  regular  and  secular,  France  would  at  this  day  present  a 
frightful  picture  of  unbelief  or  antinomianism  ;  men,  women, 
and  children  would  be  governed  by  the  mere  impulses  of  sen- 
suality and  selfishness ;  and  if  any  images  were  set  up  in  the 
public  ulaces  in  honor  of  the  influences  that  rule  the  land,  they 
would  be  those  of  Yknus,  Bacchvs,  and  MEacu&v. 

On  quitting  Paris,  be  procures  the  work  about  which  we  are 
nt  present  concerned,  peruses  it  carefully  on  his  homeward 
journey,  considers  the  natural  results  of  the  spirit  and  discip- 
line of  the  system,  acting  on  a  well  disposed  novice,  and  begins 
to  look  on  the  members  of  the  society  in  the  light  of  the 
life-guardians  on  the  Serpentine  when  the  strength  of 
the  ice  is  problematic.  He  is  at  present  occupied  in  aiding 
the  Catholic  and  Protestant  clergymen  of  liis  parish  in 
works  of  practical  good,  irrespective  of  the  peculiar  tenets 
of  those  for  whom  the  good  is  to  be  done,  iu  diminishing 
party  prejudices,  and  in  promoting  good  feelings  to  each  other 
among  those  neighbours  of  his,  who  take  different  paths  to 
their  houses  of  worship  on  Sunday. 

Our  biographer  M.  Poujoulat  has  evidently  undertaken  a  la- 
bour of  love :  be  scarcelv  leaves  unrecorded  any  incident,  in  the 
infancy  or  youth  of  his  beloved  subject  that  came  to  his  know- 
ledge. The  length  of  the  work,  534)  pages  8vo.,  and  our  hmited 
space,  cause  the  omission  of  much  that  we  should  otherwise  wish 
to  retain,  and  make  tbe  choice  of  selection  an  embarras>ing 
matter.  For  reasons  which  the  reader  will  comprehend  before 
he  has  done  with  us,  we  commence  our  extracts  at  page  lOL 

**  People  often  ank  with  profound  surprise,  how  it  is  that  the  order 
of  Jesuits  has  excited  niore  prejudice  and  hatred,  and  become  the 
object  of  more  persevering  attacks  than  all  the  other  religious  orders 
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taken  in  a  body  ;  they  look  on  the  fact  as  an  inoomprehenuble  mysterr* 
On  considering  from  a  near  point  of  view  the  existence  of  the 
Jesuits,  the  date  of  their  iirst  appearance^  and  the  battle  fields  on 
which  history  finds  them  engaged,  this  exceptional  hatred  seems  easy 
of  explanation. 

"  The  Jesuits  arose  at  a  time  when  the  greatest  hatred  prevailed 
against  the  Catholic  Ohurch«  namely  the  epoch  of  the  breaking  forth 
of  Protestantism  ;  and  as  they  at  once  took  up  arms  against  the  new- 
born foe,  they  were  consequently  detested.  *  *  *  At  a 
later  date  the  companions  of  Jesus  found  themselves  face  to  face  with 
another  enemy.  Thev  distinguished  themselves  as  the  firmest  oppo« 
nents  of  Jansenism ;  they  had  to  sustain  the  shock  of  the  united  forces 
of  Port  Royal  and  the  Parliaments ;  they  had  enemies  in  the  magis- 
tracy as  well  as  in  the  ranks  of  geniusy  two  powers  the  more  redoubt, 
able,  as  being  recommended  to  public  estimation  by  virtue.  In  the 
controversy  of  the  Five  Propositions  it  was  not  easy  for  the  public  to 
distinguish  with  which  side  rested  the  correct  theological  principle. 
That  which  they  best  comprehended  in  the  debate  was  what  furnished 
them  amusement ;  and  it  so  happened  that  comic  entertainment  and 
eloquent  raillery  at  the  expense  of  the  Jesuits,  gushed  forth  in  ez- 
haustless  flow  out  of  that  immortal  lie,  Les  ProvincialUt. 

"  The  Jesuits  not  only  defended  Catholic  Truth  against  Luther  and 
Jansenius ;  they  defended  Religion  in  its  essence,  in  its  fundamental 
principles,  in  its  works  :  their  nens  and  tongues  were  employed  in  the 
service  of  those  doctrines,  whicn  ensured  the  repose  and  the  duration 
of  governments.  Instructors  of  youth,  they  implanted  in  the  hearts 
of  rising  generations,  religious  and  social  trutm ;  and  thus  it  was, 
that  their  work  ceased  not  with  the  passing  hour,  but  also  embraced 
the  future.  This  was  the  vanguard,  the  valiant  phalanx,  which  it 
was  necessary  to  get  rid  of,  when  in  the  eighteenth  century  a  vast 
conspiracy  under  the  name  of  Philosophy,  was  organised  against 
Christianity.  A  campaign  of  calumny  was  opened  by  the  same  agency 
against  the  Jesuits :  it  was  an  essential  point  in  the  programme  of 
hostilities. 

*'  If  despite  our  long  sufferings  from  which  light  and  justice  were  at 
last  to  issue,  public  feeling  has  not  thoroughly  reconciled  to  itself^the 
idea  of  Jesuitism,  we  can  only  see  therein,  the  deep  traces  of  former 
hostilities  ;  it  is  a  proof  of  the  breadth  of  the  wound  inflicted  on  our 
faith.  For  three  hundred  years,  religion  and  authority  have  been 
vehemently  assailed,  and  for  these  three  hundred  years  the  Jesuits 
have  upheld  religion  and  authority.  They  have  been  the  devoted 
objects  of  deeper  animosity  and  outrage  than  all  the  ether  champions 
of  truth  on  the  earth,  because  the  world  has  been  kept  in  amase 
at  the  immensity  of  their  labours,  in  the  centre  of  which  the  martyr's 
purple  is  conspicuous.  This  hatred  of  the  Jesuits  is  cotemporary 
with  that  revolution  in  Europe,  which  dates  from  the  great  war  of  the 
sixteenth  century  against  the  Papacy.  They  belong  to  no  party,  and 
accommodate  themselves,  as  Catholicism  itself  does,  to  all  forms  of 
government  among  nations ;  but  their  spirit,  which  is  imbued  with 
the  virtue  of  obedience,  still  sympathises  with  authoritj^.  They  love 
it,  for  it  is  at  once  the  essential  condition,  and  the  visible  exponent 
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of  order  ;  and  order  here  below,  U  an  image  of  that  higher  harmonr 
where  the  glory  of  Ood  himself  is  on^eiled.  *  *  *  It  it 
not  surprising  that  in  our  days  worthy  people  retiun  prejudices 
a^inst  the  Jesuits,  because  the  most  honorable,  and  even  the  most 
distinguished  spirits  sometimes  take  judgments  on  trust,  and  do  not 
give  themselves  time  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  historical  research,  but 
the  simply  bad  will  never  be  the  friends  of  the  Order. 

*'  If  the  company  of  Saint  Ignatius  was  such  as  the  Parliament  of 
Paris  represents  it  in  the  unfortunate  decree  of  1762,  if  all  the 
abominations  ascribed  formed  a  portion  of  the  instruction  given  by 
the  Jesuits,  impiety  and  revolt  would  have  paid  them  devoted  worship. 

**  In  a  life  merely  contemplative,  or  devoted  to  study  in  the  cloister, 
the  Jesuits  had  lived  in  peace ;  they  would  have  encountered  on  their 
way  none  but  the  ordinary  trials  reserved  for  every  Catholic  insti- 
tution :  but  they  formed  a  militant  body  ;  they  were  above  all,  men 
of  apostolic  action,  sent  against  the  powers  of  error  and  evil ;  they 
ceaselessly  offered  battle  under  the  Ohristian  banner ;  the  most 
glorious  portion  of  their  destiny  was  exposure  to  assault  Saint 
Augustin  has  indicated  to  us  the  two  cities,  whose  strife  shall  only 
end  with  time  itself.  Nothing  can  be  more  natural  than  the  storms 
which  fiirm  the  staple  of  the  nistory  of  the  Society  of  Jesus ;  that 
history  is  the  history  of  truth  and  opinion  in  Europe  for  three 
centuries.  ♦  •  •  •  • 

*'  A  nation  which  has  strayed  from  God,must  either  return  or  perish. 
It  was  the  will  of  Providence  that  France  should  be  preserved ;  it 
was  God's  good  pleasure  to  use  it  as  an  instrument  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  eternal  purposes.  Thus  it  happened,  that  after  those 
days  when  guilty  folhes  drove  Him  from  the  temoles,  as  they  would 
have  driven  Him  from  Heaven  if  they  could,  the  aays  of  renovation 
returned.  The  iaw  mumtur  of  impiety  which  Fenelon  had  heard,  be- 
came in  the  eighteenth  century  a  tempest,  and  the  tempest  was  now 
appeased.  A  deep  felt  need  of  religion  sprung  from  the  midst  of  the 
ruins ;  impiety  appeared  in  its  true  aspect,  exhibiting  its  immense 
ravages  and  its  bloody  fruits.  Grime  had  followed  as  the  natural 
consequence  of  principles  established  with  such  levity  and  rashness ; 
there  had  been  enough  of  horrors,  of  ruins,  of  untimely  graves. 
France  astonished  by  all  that  had  been  destroyed  in  ten  years,  and 
wearied  with  the  weight  of  life  without  faith,  eagerlv  demanded  once 
more  the  worship  of  their  forefathers,  priests  add  altars.  Then  the 
man  whose  sword  was  in  the  ascendant,  hearkened  to  this  vast 
sigh  of  a  reviving  land,  and  had  the  courage  to  respond  to  it,  not- 
withstanding the  ignorant  and  low  bred  oppositions  of  those  about 
him.  The  First  Uonsul  foresaw  an  additional  strength  conferred  on 
his  authority  by  a  return  to  the  Catholic  Faith.  He  acquired 
both  advantage  and  honour  from  the  opening  of  the  churches. 

**  But  if  general  opinion  tended  towards  Christianity,  and  laid  claim 
to  it  as  to  a  Ions  lost  possession,  there  was  greater  interest  exhibited 
for  its  recollections  than  its  lights.  People  were  glad  to  recover 
their  church  through  a  social,  conservative,  and  patriotic  instinct,  but 
they  knew  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  of  religion.  They  had  for- 
gotten its  benefits  and  its  mighty  works,  its  divine  superiority  over 
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everr  institutioin  raised  by  the  band  of  mao,  and  the  afftscting  and 
snbhme  poetry  of  its  ceremonies  and  its  festivals.  It  was^ieeessary 
to  strilte  a  great  blow  in  the  kingdom  of  thought ;  a  work  was  to  be 
achieved^  not  bj  dint  of  reasonings  and  demonstrations,  but  by  the 
double  power  which  attracts  and  subjects,  which  induces  reverie  and 
thought,  which  exalts,  animates,  and  colors  everythii^ ;  vis.  imagi- 
nation and  style.  It  now  behoved  to  rouse  admiration  for  what  would 
have  only  excited  oontempt  in  the  eighteenth  century*  A  brilliant 
writer,  a  great  painter,  was  found  to  perform  the  task, 

*' A  young  French  noble,  an  exile  and  wanderer,  who  at  the  outset 
of  life,  had  seldom  thought  on  religion,  learned  at  last  to  know 
God,  in  the  midst  of  the  rorests  and  the  immense  landscapes  of  the 
New  World.    No  one  returns  in  an  impious  frame  of  mind  from 
scenes  of  solitude.    Himself  has  said,  '  woe  to  the  traveller,  who 
after  making  the  tour  of  the  world,  has  re-entered,  an  nnbeliever, 
under  the  roof  of  his  ancestors  !*    Ebving  diligently  sought  his  vo- 
cation,  M.  de  Chateaubriand  found  it  in  Christianity.    His  book 
appeared  at  an  hour  the  most  favourable,  the  best  chosen  ;  it  was  the 
most  brilliant  and  happy  coincidence  in  the  world  of  literature. 
Whoever  has  intimately  studied  the  history  of  the  human  race,  is 
well  aware  of  the  important  part  played  by  imagination  among  its 
various  tribes:  tu  despise  it  would  be  to  exhibit  ignorance  in  the  art 
of  governing  men.     You  have  done  much  for  some  great  object, 
when  you  have  associated  it  to  the  imagination.     The  book  of  M. 
ChateaubrtRnd,  rendered  that  service  to  Christiairity :  it  will  endure 
as  marking  an  epoch.    Look  not  into  it  for  a  studi(>d   vigorous 
theology,  for  profound  philosophy,  extensive  learning,  the  exuberant 
riches  o^the  fathers  of  the  church  ;  but  consult  it  for  whatever  can 
be  expected  from  sentiment  and  rich  coloring. 

'*  At  the  distance  of  more  than  half  a  century,  and  to  us  who  may 
be  already  considered  as  posterity*  this  work  cannot  be  accepted  as 
admirable  in  every  point  of  view.  It  still  sustains  its  pristine  re- 
putation in  the  descriptive  and  critical  portions ;  the  mere  Christian 
tableaux,  in  which  we  are  conscious  of  laboured  art,  and  a  deficiency 
in  the  *  natural,'  have  faded  to  some  extent.  If  in  our  days  an  atten- 
tive perusal  of  the  '  Oadui  of  Ckristiamh^  is  less  fertile  in  enchant- 
ments, there  are  still  found,  and  alwavs  will  be  found,  real  and  new 
beauties,  beauties  of  a  high  order*  which  belong  peculiarlv  to  Af .  de 
Chateaubriand.  They  bear  the  striking  impress  of  one  or  the  roo«t 
powerful  minds  that  have  ever  enriched  French  literature.  Even 
nis  defects  have  a  certain  character  which  leaves  much  to  the  excur- 
sions  of  fanc^ ;  they  are  fleeting  clouds  whose  motions  the  mind  loves 
to  follow.  The  C^emuM  of  Christiariiiy  attained  its  object  amid  en- 
thusiastic acclamation.  We  may  be  permitted  to  doubt  whether  any 
one  was  converted,  and  went  to  confession  after  reading  it ;  but  at  all 
events,  he  might  now  go  to  Mass,  without  pulling  hia  hat  over  his 
eyes. 

'*  Imagination  was  won  over  to  the  profit  of  the  Christian  religion, 
but  reatwn  waited  for  i>nmething  more.  People  still  longed,  but  tbey 
also  desired  to  be  instructed,  and  to  be  able  to  render  a  reason  for 
their  faith  to  a  certain  limit.     Objections  against  |the  existence  of 
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Qod,  add  aguniit  Ghri&tiAiiity,  lingered  evenr where,  and  bad  aeqiiii«d 
a  certain  stains  in  the  habits  of  the  tinae.  It  was  neeesear^  to  pnt  to 
silence  the  oommon  places  of  incredulity,  whose  echo  was  still  noisily 
prolonged  fin  books  and  academies ;  and  to  undertake  with  this  view 
the  guidance  of  the  new  generations :  the  accomplishnient  of  this 
work  of  an  apostle  was  reserved  for  M.  Frajtsioous. 

**  When  we  look  back  after  being  borne  forward  on  the  tide  of 
years,  how  many  things  are  reoolleeted,  about  which  complaisance  or 

?as8ion  made  great  noise,  and  of  which  nothing  whatever  remains  I 
'he  memory  of  M.  Frayssinons  has  risen  and  expanded  over  the  dust 
of  many  a  name,  which  once  thought  itself  immortal.  And  as  the 
works  of  man  require  to  be  seen.  Tike  monumental  from  a  distanee» 
the  labonrs  of  M.  Frayssinousy  after  a  lapee  of  forty  or  &fty  years,  now 
appear  in  their  true  grandenr. 

*^  From  the  year  1801,  we  find  him  at  the  chnroh  of  Les  Canus, 
where  he  became  a  eatechist,  to  make  known  the  principles  of  religion. 
M.  I'AbbS  Michel  Olaiisel  de  Cousserquts  presented  the  objections, 
M.  Frayssinous  answered  them.  What  a  noveltv  in  this  Paris^ 
which  for  ten  ;^ears,  had  ignored  Christianity  I  The  rreat  interest 
•  felt  by  the  auditors,  was  a  sufficient  proof  that  they  wisned  at  last  to 
emerge  iVom  the  cavern  of  evil,  the  abode  of  every  crime  and  every 
error«  It  was  most  consolins  to  see  instruction  in  the  Christian 
Faith,  revived  in  the  same  place,  where  some  years  before,  it  had 
been  sealed  by  the  blood  of  martyrs.  In  1803,  M.  Frayssinous  was 
permitted  to  establish  his  conferences  at  Saint  Sulpice,  then  restored 
to  Catholic  worship.  At  first,  he  contented  himself  with  the  building 
called  the  German  Chapel,  afterwards  he  made  use  of  the  church 
itself.  It  was  on  the  4th  of  January,  1807»  that  M.  Frajssinous 
presented  himself  before  this  numerous  audience.  A  brilliant  assembly 
crowded  into  the  vast  enclosure  ;  Cardinal  Maury  and  the  Minister 
Portalis,  were  there  ;  the  impression  made  was  profound,  the  sue* 
oesa  immense.  In  1808,  Napoleon  heaped  persecutions  on  the  iilus- 
trioQS  and  holy  Pontiff,  Pius  VII. ;  it  was  onlv  to  be  expected  that 
he  would  impose  silence  on  the  conferencier  of  Saint  Sulpice.  The 
return  of  the  Bourbons  in  1814  again  restored  freedom  of  speech  to 
M.  Frayssinous,  who  continued  the  good  work  till  1822. 

*'  Obliged  to  be  an  apologist  for  more  than  twenty  years,  M.  Frays* 
sinous  chiefly  addressed  a  congregation,  whose  cradle  bad  rested 
between  the  temple  of  Reason  and  the  scaffold.  The  auditors  of  the 
commencement  of  the  century  had  forgotten  their  Christian  Doctrine, 
his  auditors  of  the  Restoration  had  never  learned  it.  From  1814  to 
1822,  he  saw  before  him  a  youthful  crowd,  attracted  by  ever^  thing 

great,  desirous  to  raise  itself  to  the  knowledge  of  truth,  and  rejecting 
y  an  instinct  of  honor  and  moral  dignity,  the  grovelling  doctrines  of 
the  preceding  century.  What  a  delightful  and  befitting  mission  for  this 
fervent  apostle  of  reviving  reliffion  1  M.  Frayssinous  was  the  in* 
struetor  of  a  great  number  of  young  men,  who  were  one  day  to 
possess  considerable  influence  in  their  country  ;  he  was  the  lamp  of 
their  souls,  and  after  divine  grace,  the  father  of  their  faith.  He  gave 
an  impulsive  movement  to  mtelligence,  excited  oouraffe,  inspired 
generous  designs.     To  him,  in  a  great  degree,  is  due  the  nonor  of  the 
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religious  good  effected  noder  the  Bestoratioo,  in  spite  of  the  hail 
storm  of  daily  attacks  from  aa  anti-Oathoiic  press.  To  him  is  due 
the  hoDor  of  having  sown  in  the  hearts  of  his  joung  hearers,  so  manj 
good  seeds  destined  to  spring  up  at  the  proper  timOf  and  to  have  re* 
stored  and  kept  up  the  Ohribtian  tradition  in  families. 

''  When  M.  Fravssinous  took  his  place  in  the  pulpit»  he  had  to 
prove  everything,  even  the  existence  of  God,  for  men  had  made  it  a 
point  of  honor  to  convince  themselves  and  others,  that  they  were 
orphans,  and  had  been  so  from  etecnity.  The  new  situation  required 
a  new  kind  of  discourse.  He  had  not  to  address  Christians,  but 
those  who  were  strangers  to  the  very  elementary  principles  of  religion 
and  philosophy;  it  was  necessary  to  stoop  to  the  level  of  the  intelligences 
of  his  auditory.  M.  Frayssinous  comprehended  this  at  once.  It 
was  a  sad  thing  to  be  obliged  to  plead  the  cause  of  religion  before 
children,  as  the  Tertulltans  and  Ongens  of  former  davs  before  Jews 
and  Pagans ;  but  it  was  incumbent  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  time. 
He  was  oblisred  to  establish  the  impotency  of  human  reason  to  recog- 
nize the  trutn,  and  the  philosophical  advantages  of  an  absolute  scep- 
ticism. The  conferencier  of  Saint  Sulpice  demonstrated  tiiat  we  were 
created  for  truth,  that  there  are  primary  truths,  and  truths  of  de- 
duction, and  that  we  are  furnished  with  the  means  of  attaining  them. 
And  as  the  desire  for  truth  does  not  absolutely  prevent  our  being 
deceived,  the  orator  searched  out  the  cause  of  these  errors.  He 
proved  the  existence  of  God  bv  the  universal  faith  of  the  human  race, 
and  by  the  order  and  beauties  of  nature,  and  trod  in  the  dust  the 
arguments  of  Atheism.  Providence  in  the  moral  order,  the  spiritu- 
alitv  of  the  soul,  natural  law,  free  will  and  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  formed  in  succession  the  subjects  of  the  conferences.  He  es- 
tablished the  dogma  of  man  'owing  worship  to  the  Divinity,  and 
that  this  worship  ought  to  be  exterior  and  public.  He  established 
religious  principles  as  the  foundations  of  morality  and  societv,  dis* 
cussed  the  value  of  cotemporary  testimony,  and  the  question  of  mira- 
cles, examined  the  books  of  Moses  and  the  Gospels,  and  proved  a 
dirine  foundation  in  the  establishment  of  Christianity.  Then,  pene- 
trating to  the  profound  depths  of  religion,  the  orator  contemplated 
its  mysteries,  the  fitness  and  utility  of  which  he  lucidly  exhibited. 
He  cleared  religion  of  ill*  founded  accusations,  of  calumnies  so  often 
re-produced,  of  wilfully  false  and  hostile  inventions,  and  re-e&tablish- 
ed  the  precise  theological  truth  in  disputed  points  ;  he  shewed  the 
social  power  of  the  Oatholic  doctrine,  and  saw  in  it  alone,  the  solid 
elements  of  the  greatness,  the  peace,  and  the  future  of  France. 

**  It  needs  but  to  indicate  this  order  of  ideas,this  ensemble  of  Chris- 
tian lessons,  to  comprehend  the  importance  of  the  services  rendered 
b^  M.  FrayKsinous  to  the  youth  of  France,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Such  a  mass  of  facts,  of  motives,  of  reasonings, 
and  of  proofs,  shed  floods  of  light  on  those  minds,  which  were  igno- 
rant of  everything  connected  with  religion,  and  were  sincerely  seeking 
the  troth.  The  orator  spoke  with  clearness,  nervous  force,  and  with 
vigorous  and  spiritual  good  sense.  His  information  was  solid,  his 
argumentation  well  knit,  the  turn  of  the  thought  often  eloquent. 
You  saw  in  him  an  upright  heart,  profound  faith,  love  of  truth,  love 
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of  coQDtrj,  horror  of  evil  mens*  doctrines^  bat  of  good  will  to  the 
men  themselves.  He  once  said,  "  if  religion  is  without  pitj  for  error, 
as  she  is  truth,  she  is  full  of  consideration  for  the  persons  subject  to 
error,  because  she  is  charity.'  •  •  •  • 

"  In  citing  M.de  Chauteaubriand  and  M.Fraj8sinou6,  as  two  might j 
influences,  which  bj  different  ways,  favored  the  return  to  faith,  we 
most  not  forget  other  labourers  honourably  united  by  their  date  to 
the  work  or  reconstruction  among  us.  M.  de  Bonald,  caused  in 
some  degree  the  idea  of  the  Divinity  to  take  its  place  again  in  our 
philosophy,  our  society,  and  in  the  traditions  of  the  human  race ;  M. 
de  Maistre  attacked  error  io  its  remotest  holds,  with  the  original 
views  of  a  rare  genius,  and  the  boldness  of  one  who  feels  himself  in 
possession  of  the  truth.  M.  de  Lamennais  struck  effective  blows,  but 
alas  I  to  fall  the  deeper  from  his  height  of  glory  ;  and  lastlv,  among 
this  group  of  illustrious  ancestors,  let  us  find  room  for  M.  M ichaud, 
the  first  Frenchman  of  the  nineteenth  century,  who  restored  the  great 
epopee  of  the  Oatholic  middle  ages,  the  first  volume  of  his  History  of 
tie  CiiuadeSy  having  appeared  in  1808.  The  religious  revival,  how- 
ever, particularly  appertains  to  the  Oenius  of  Z'&rUtianity  and  the 
conferences  of  St.  Sulpice." 

The  above  extracts  are  given  from  different  portions  of  the 
life  ol  the  eminent  and  holy  personage  whose  name  heads 
this  paper.  We  have  taken  no  farther  liberty  than  arranging 
them  according  to  time,  and  making  them  form  an  introdac- 
tion-  to  his  history*  His  admission  to  the  Society  of  Jesos 
closely  followed  the  later  conferences  of  M.  Frayssinoas,  and  as 
his  subsequent  career  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  after 
successful  efforts  of  that  society,  he  being  in  fact  nnder  Gk>d| 
its  chief  instrument  for  good  in  France,  we  may  begin  here  to 
trace  his  heavenward  route  from  his  childhood  upwards. 

From  the  author's  introduction  we  select  a  few  lines. 

'<  The  perusal  of  this  work  should  urge  to  a  successful  strife  with 
discouragement.  In  it  will  be  seen  everything  calculated  to  furnish 
strong  hopes,  and  what  constitutes  the  true  honor  of  our  age,  the  in- 
con  testible  reli^ous  improvement  of  French  society  during  the  last 
twenty  years.  Nothing  is  lost  when  religion  begins  to  revive,  and 
resume  her  rights  and  her  empire.  Her  tendency  is  to  elevate  the 
moral  sense*  true  dignity,  the  idea  of  justice  ;  and  to  teach  us  to  look 
beyond  the  present  hour.  She  is  hopeful  for  the  future,  because  she 
believes  in  the  infinite,  and  she  not  only  restores  souls;  she  even 
aids  in  restoring  states.  As  long  as  genuine  religion  shall  remain 
free  in  our  land,  no  evil  can  be  irreparable." 

The  great  grandfather  of  our  Apostle,  purchased  the  Chateau 
of  Ravignan,  near  Mount  Mersan  in  the  Landes  in  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIY ;  and  with  the  castle  and  estate  he  bought  the 
privilege  of  using  the  name^  his  own  proper  one  being  De  La 
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Croix.  The  same  gentleman  owned  an  estate  called  the  Gargae, 
about  four  leagues  from  Bajonne,  where  he  chieflj  abode, 
as  the  Qiateau  of  Bavignau  ^was  in  a  ruinous  condition.  The 
bmily  followed  the  profession  of  arms.  The  fathor  of  the 
subject  of  oar  memoir  was  a  Chevalier  of  Saint  Louis  under 
that  unsaiiitly  King  the  fifteenth  of  the  name.  His  wife  was  a 
Saint  C^ran,  and  a  brother-in-law  of  his,  a  lieutenant  in  the  ex- 
pedition, of  Lapejrouse,  died  in  the  Philippine  isles.  He  wore 
through  tlie  dreary  revolution  without  emigrating,  though  at 
imminent  peril  of  his  life.  The  devotedness  of  his  valet  Dn- 
maine  who  once  assumed  bis  queue,  powder,  and  embroidered 
coat,  saved  his  life  on  tho  occasion* 

On  the  2nd  of  December,  1795,  Gustavo  Xavier  de  La 
Croix  de  Bavignan  was  bom  at  Bayonne,  and  privately  bap- 
tized on  the  next  day  at  the  house  of  a  watchmaker  in  the 
same  (own.  As  in  the  case  of  so  many  of  the  elect  in 
the  Old  Testament,  his  name  seems  to  have  possessed  prophe- 
tic power.  During  hifiincy  he  did  not  enjoy  rebmt  health. 
Afterwards,  though  frolicsome  and  lirtlj  with  bis  phytdates, 
he  Was  serious  when  in  the  presence  of  his  parents.  His  gra- 
vity made  his  family  call  him  the  young  ambassador :  he  be- 
came one  indeed,  but  it  was  to  plead  the  cause  of  his  fellow- 
mortals  at  the  court  of  Heaven.  His  father  being  advanced 
in  years  at  his  birth,  made  him  his  close  companion  in  all  his 
little  excursions  to  Bavoune  and  back. 

In  the  year  1805,  he  conducted  him  to  Paris,  and  left  him 
under  the  care  of  the  Abb^  Uunot  in  the  Roe  Cherche  Midi. 
He  soon  surpassed  all  his  class-mates,  and  rather  embarrissed 
his  teachers  by  his  extraordinaiy  quickness  in  mastering  his 
lessons*  Even  at  that  early  time  of  his  life,  he  experieiioed  a 
strong  devotional  impulse  ;  and  performed  his  religions  duties 
to  the  great  content  of  the  spiritual  director  of  the  school,  the 
Abbe  oe  Sambucy. 

At  the  end  of  a-year  and  a»balf^  he  was  changed  to  a  supe- 
rior academy.  Sue  Matignon,  presided  over  by  M,  Hix  and 
three  Clergymen,  and  affording  secular  and  religious  instruc- 
tion to  250  students.  The  father-confessor  was  the  Abb€ 
Doremus,  who  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  later  became  the 
spiritual  director  of  the  Duchess  de  Berri.  Here  his  jHrogress 
was  equally  rapid.  He  was  accompanied  by  his  elder  brother 
Hippolyte,  who  was  also  his  god-father,  and  to  whom  he  con- 
tinued tenderly  attached  through  life.  We  must  afford  space 
for  one  of  his  letters  to  his  father,  dated  from  the  academy. 
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<'Ab,  dear  and  good  papal  bow  I  would  wish  to  h«ar  you  call  me 
once  mure  joar  little  companion,  as  when  we  used  to  walk  together 
throogh  the  woods  that  surround  the  Ourgae  t  How  happy  I  was  at 
that  time !  Alas  it  is  past.  Let  us  hope  |hat  I  shall  one  day  re- visit  my 
birth-plaee>  which  is  so  dear  to  tste.  How  I  long  to  see  that  happy 
day  f  Mean  time,  dear  Papa,  I  console  myself  as  well  as  I  can,  by 
sending  you  these  letters,  in  which  I  describe  what  I  feel.'  '  Alas,' 
said  he  in  another  letter  to  his  fether,  *  how  I  wish  my  studies  were 
over,  that  1  might  be  at  liberty  to  embrace  you,  and  be  off  to  the 
chase  with  yourself  and  Duraaine.' "' 

His  respect  for  the  autlioriiy  and  advice  of  bis  parents  waa 
so  great  that  he  did  not  learn  to  ride  or  fence,thoagh  be  delighted 
in  these  exercises,  without  obtaining  their  approbation. 

**  What  particularly  strikes  us  in  this  correspondence  of  his  early 
years,  is  a  character  of  a  mature  stamp,  which  early  revealed  itself, 
ezhi^ting  a  deep  feeling  of  duty,  streneth,  wilt,  courage,  and  reaoli^ 
tion.  He  is  constantly  pre-occupxed  witn  the  necessity  of  doing  ffood ; 
he  neglects  nothing,  but  he  is  never  satisfied  with  himself ;  though 
still  a  child,  he  seems  sensible  of  a  divine  impulse,  which  prompts 
him  to  aim  at  perfection.  One  week  of  vacation  is  enough  for  hrai. 
At  its  close  he  commences  his  preparation  for  the  openmg  of  the 
classes.  Endowed  with  a  tender  and  sensitive  nature,  he  endeavour- 
ed  to  conquer,  or  at  least,  restrain  it ;  but,  if  on  any  solemn  occasion, 
there  was  a  mention  of  mothers,  he  at  once  sadly  thought  of  his  own ; 
and  his  eyes  filled  with  tears  when  at  a  distribution  of  prizes^  he 
heard  these  words  addressed  to  the  children :  '  Victors,  your 
mothers  will  shed  tears  of  joy  at  your  triumphs  ;  vanquished,  your 
mothers  will  console  you  by  their  tender  caresses.' 

"  Separation  from  the  paternal  hearth,  weighed  heavv  on  him.  He 
sighed  to  re-visit  his  home,  but  then  sadly  reflected  that  a  few  days 
of  happiness,  would  give  place  to  the  misery  of  a  lon^  absence.  He 
used  often  to  cry  out,  '  When  shall  I  be  able,  poor  diild  that  I  am, 
to  live  with  my  parents,  without  fear  of  being  separated  from  them  ? 
perhaps  never  1 '  Ah  1  never  indeed.  Our  greatest  duties  here  are 
accomplished  by  the  most  distressing  separations ;  and  those  mothers 
who  are  proudest  of  their  sons,  are  often  the  most  to  be  pitied." 

At  thirteen  years  of  age,  bis  parents  were  desirous  that  he 
sbould  enter  among  the  pages :  bat  finding  that  generally  these 
pages  entered  on  a  military  career  after  a  couple  of  years,  he 
sought  guidance  in  prayer,  and  announced  to  bis  parents,  that 
be  felt  no  inclination  for  arms,  and  preferred  the  study  of  law 
or  diplomacy. 

Eor  five  months  before  his  first  communion,  he  could  not 
be  induced  to  be  present  at  a  play.  His  preparation  was  pro- 
bably as  perfect  as  could  be  made  by  one  of  his  age,  where  the 
grace  received  was  so  well  aided  by  the  most  tender  devotion 
in  prayer  and  meditation. 
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*'  It  was  innocence  itself,  which  on  the  8th  of  June,  1809,  in  the 
person  of  Qustave  de  Ravignan,  became  the  tabernacle  of  God.  It 
waB  the  child  preserved,  the  child  predostiaed,  which  on  that  day  for 
the  first  time,  was  nourished  with  the  bread  of  angels.  Our  poor  couo* 
trj  seldom  presented  at  that  period,  a  spectacle  of  the  kind,  so  worthy 
of  the  regards  of  heaven.  A  first  communion  made  by  a  child  so  stain- 
less, was  at  once  a  benediction  and  the  consecration  of  a  destiny.  A 
mysterious  source  of  graces  has  been  revealed  to  this  sickly  looking 
scholar  of  noble  and  grave  mien,  on  whose  countenance  shines  a  tend* 
er  and  intense  piety,  and  this  source  of  grace  shall  never  run  dry. 
The  first  communion  of  Gustave  de  Bavigoan,  which  so  vividly 
presented  the  idea  of  an  angel  mingling  with  human  beings,  was  the 
oommencement  of  all  the  divine  favors  showered  on  a  great  life." 

After  five  years  of  Fuccesisful  studies,  he  lost  his  father  whom 
he  had  not  seen  since  his  entry  at  M.  Hunot's  academy.  His 
vacations  had  been  passed  in  the  city,  as  in  those  days  the  idea 
of  a  journev  from  Paris  to  Bayonne  and  back  again  every  year, 
was  not  to  be  entertained.  At  fifteen  years  and  a  half  old,  he 
finished  his  studies  with  M.  Hix,  having  had  for  class  fellows^ 
among  other  celebrities,  Oudenot,  Alfred  de  Vigny,  Perignon, 
the  composer  Herold,  and  lastly  Count  D'Orsay,  who  in  after 
years  presented  to  his  former  comrade,  a  Head  of  Christ  mod- 
elled  by  himself. 

At  sixteen  years  of  age  he  commenced  the  study  of  juris- 

Erudence,taking  for  his  guide  M.OoQJon,  who  was  recommended 
y  M.  Seze,  the  illustrious  defender  of  Louis  XYI.  His  con* 
fessor  was  the  sainted  conferencier  M.  Frayssinous,  whose 
labours  in  the  pulpit  were  at  this  time  suspended  by  Napoleon, 
as  mentioned  before.  He  applied  himself  at  intervals  to  the 
study  of  English,  German,  and  general  reading ;  and  might  be  seen 
prayin£(  with  fervor  at  an  early  Mass,  and  delighting  a  salon  in 
the  evening  by  the  elegance  of  his  manners  and  the  agreea- 
bility  of  his  conversation ;  for  as  our  author  remarks  ^'  Piety 
in  the  fashionable  world  has  no  need  uf  making  faces  at  the 
company."  Beligion  held  his  heart,  and  so  exclusively,  that 
these  outward  matters  did  not  affect  Iiis  deep  seated  piety  in 
the  slightest  degree.  He  has  occasionally  said,  addressing  his 
mother,  *'  If  I  have  offended  you  in  any  way,  I  take  refuse  in 
your  heart;"  as  St.  Augustin  once  wrote,  ''If  you  are  uraid 
of  God,  run  and  hide  in  his  arms.'' 

Inheriting  by  race  and  tradition,  loyal  attachment  to  the 
BourbonS)  he  took  up  arms  after  the  return  from  Elba,  and 
was  in  peril  of  his  life  at  an  engagement  in  the  lower  Pyrenees. 
He  would  not  quit  M.  Barbarin,  his  colonel,  who  was  severely 
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Wounded,  and  the  noble-minded  but  mistaken  man^  seeing  no 
other  means  to  compel  his  friend  to  fly  for  his  life,  snatched  a 
pistol  from  his  belt  and  shot  himself  on  the  spot.  Gustave 
soon  after  rejoined  the  little  body  of  French  soldiers  that  were 
commanded  by  Count  Etienne  de  Damas  in  Spain,  and  was 
appointed  lieutenant  of  cavalry. 

Want  of  space  obliges  us  to  leave  out  the  many  affectionate 
letters  which  he  dispatched  to  his  mother  during  these  years  of 
his  youth  :  let  our  readers  be  assured  that  they  were  every  thing 
that  could  give  joy  and  comfort  to  the  heart  of  a  loving  and 
religious  minded  mother. 

We  see  prevailing  in  the  life  of  the  true  soldier  and  the  true 
saint,  the  same  virtues  of  heroism,  endurance,  and  loyalty  to 
the  cause  adopted,  and  sometimes  these  virtues  animating  the 
same  person  in  both  careers,  as  in  the  instances  of  St.  Martin, 
St.  Ignatius,  and  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  who  will  probably 
be  one  day  publicly  invoked  among  the  ranks  of  the  canonized 
defenders  of  the  faith.  s 

Gustave  de  Ravignan,  after  his  brief  military  career,  now 
devoted  himself  with  more  zeal  to  the  study  of  the  law.  We 
extract  a  few  lines  of  our  author's,  relative  to  the  subject  :— 

'*  The  study  of  law  touches  on  what  is  greatest  in  the  history  of  men, 
and  conduces  to  the  most  noble  occupations  of  the  understanding. 
Qustave  de  Ravignan  ceaselessly  added  to  his  information  by  a  regular 
course  of  reading,  and  by  the  good  and  profitable  practice  of  making 
notes  of  what  be  read.  On  finishing  his  annotations  on  the  Spirit  of 
LawSt  be  remarked  that  a  valuable  work  might  be  composed  as  a 
companion,  having  for  its  title  the  Morality  of  Laws,  It  was  a  great 
and  happy  idea.  It  strongly  seized  on  his  mind,  and  we  have  proofs 
that  the  courageous  young  student  fully  intended  to  execute  it.  The 
notes  which  we  have  seen  are  those  of  an  intrepid  workman.  They 
bear  for  title  '  Notes  on  Heligion,  History  and  Laws,'  &c.  •  *  • 
He  did  not  go  on  with  the  execution  of  the  intended  work :  the  will 
was  good,  but  time  failed.  He  was  at  the  age  when  great  designs 
traverse  the  brain  of  those  enamoured  of  goodness,  but  maturity  was 
denied  to  the  conception  of  the  large  design." 

During  parts  of  1813  and  1816  his  life  was  endangered  by 
an  attack  on  his  lungs.  His  doctor  recommended  a  visit  to 
Cauterets,  as  he  would  have  recommended  any  other  place,  but 
the  instinct  of  a  mother  guided  her  to  select  the  Eaux  Bonnes 
in  the  Pyrenees,  and  after  a  short  sojourn  there  his  health 
seemed  perfectly  re-established. 

In  1817  he  was  admitted  to  the  office  of  Conseiller  Audiieur, 
84 
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being  the  elect  out  of  three  candidates  proposed^  the  intereH 
of  the  Duke  of  Angouleme,  which  was  chiefly  doe  tu  bis  con- 
duct during  the  Hundred  Days,  having,  it  is  supposed,  influ- 
enced the  King's  choice.  His  first  essaj  as  a  pleader  dated 
May,  1820.  The  notes  made  on  his  first  brief,  which  are  still 
extant,  exhibit  great  powers  of  reason,  extensive  information, 
clearness,  and  force.  In  all  his  speeches  during  his  legal  ca- 
reer,  there  was  evident  a  serious  study  of  the  subject  matter, 
and  a  rare  correctness  in  the  opening  and  the  discussion  of  the 
cause. 

On  the  31st  of  August,  1821,  he  was  employed  in  the  pro- 
secution of  Cauchois-Le-Maire,  for  an  impudent  and  licentious 
attack  on  the  government.  He  conscientiously  drew  a  distinc- 
tion between  Hcense  and  liberty,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
an  unprincipled  and  mischievous  writer  found  guilty  under  all 
the  heads  of  the  accusation. 

During  the  vacation  of  Pentecost  the  President  Amy  used 
to  assemble  a  select  number  of  his  friends,  among  whom  was 
always  found  De  Havignnn,  at  his  chateau  de  Rosay  in  Upper 
Normandy.  In  the  number  of  the  invited  were  to  be  found 
Chaveau  Lagard,  the  illustrious  defender  of  Marie  Antoinette 
and  Charlotte  Corday ;  Michaud,  a  coUaborateur  of  our  biogra- 
pher in  the  History  of  the  Crusades,  and  one  whom  he  cha- 
racterises as  a  delightful  talker,  a  profound  politicianj  a  historian 
of  great  talent,  of  great  knowledge,  and  of  an  upright  consci- 
ence; M.  Berry er,  then  a  brilliant  young  advocate,  and  the 
professor  Lemaire.  There  our  future  conferencier  chatted, 
made  verses,  enjoyed  manly  exercises,  and  contributed  more 
than  any  one  to  the  general  harmless  enjoyment.  One  amuse* 
ment  alone  he  would  not  share — the  card  table,  or  gambling 
of  any  description.  About  this  period  a  friend  of  his  of  an 
irreligious  disposition,  fell  ill,  and  was  watched  by  him  with 
the  care  of  a  mother.  He  ceased  not  till  he  bad  the  inexpres- 
sible comfort  of  seeing  the  sinner  thoroughly  reconciled  to  Ids 
God  before  the  near  approach  of  his  dissolution. 

*'  We  elbow  the  crowd  but  it  is  very  rare  to  meet  a  man.  How  few 
are  there  who  live  on  their  own  proper  funds !  who  seek  their  f trength 
and  greatness  in  themselves  1  The  life  of  nearly  everyone  is  a  life 
reflected,  re-echoed,  or  borrowed.  They  drag  on  a  life  out  of  doors, 
for  inside  they  find  nothing ;  they  seek  everything  from  others,  and 
outside  their  own  proper  habitation  ;  they  borrow  their  dreams, 
their  ideas,  even  their  opinions.  Gustave  de  Ravignan's  character 
exhibited  a  sustained  greatness,  the  secret  of  which  is  a  sincere  desire 
to  do  good  and  advance  without  cessation.     This  man  of  the  world. 
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Wkom  the  world  looked  i^  to,  and  who  stood  far  above  iti  level,  en- 
tertained a  profound  conviction  of  the  dignity  of  human  nature.  He 
had  considered  with  the  ejes  of  faith,  the  divine  stamp  with  which 
oar  nature  is  impressed,  and  it  was  on  that  account  that  he  bestowed 
great  care  on  his  entire  being ;  he  carefully  attended  to  his  soul,  his 
spirit^  and  even  his  exterior.  He  was  not  only  one  of  the  moet  pious 
of  ^oun^  men,  there  could  scarcely  be  found  one  more  attractive. 
With  his  beautiful  regular  features,  and  their  charming  expression, 
his  superb  eyes,  fine  curling  black  hair,  and  his  clothes  cut  in  such  a 
good  style,  you  might  have  taken  him  at  first  for  a  person  too  much 
weddea  to  the  world  ;  but  with  him  all  this  was  only  the  complement 
of  the  ideal  of  moral  beauty.  His  Christian  obligations  were  never 
absent  from  his  mind ;  he  was  surrounded  with  attractions,  yet  he  in- 
spired respect ;  he  was  at  once  amiable  and  unaffectedly  reserved. 
His  gaiety  never  passed  certain  bounds  ;  and  there  was  in  his  spirit 
a  slight  tinge  of  irony,  which  he  turned  to  the  pmrpose  of  entertain- 
ment, and  never  allowed  to  offend  any  one.'* 

Aboat  this  period,  the  successive  deaths  of  his  grandmother^ 
and  of  a  dear  young  friend^  with  the  dangerous  illness  of  a 
beloved  sister>  sensibly  affected  his  spirits^  and  probably  served 
to  turn  his  wishes  towards  the  life  of  a  Religious.  We  give 
part  of  a  letter  written  soon  after  to  his  sister  Pauline,  who 
was  living  at  the  time  with  their  mother  at  St.  Laurent* 

"  I  earnestlv  long  for  repose.  .  It  is  as  necessary  to  me  as  any  other 
appliance  for  the  sick  ;  the  least  noise  affects  me.  I  be^  of  my  mother 
to  get  the  pigeon  bouse  or  some  quiet  apartment  m  the  garden 
readied  for  me*  I  do  not  like  to  hear  any  movements  of  outward  life 
where  I  am«  Without  doubt  it  is  an  error,  a  defect,  a  vice :  I  look 
on  it  as  a  malady  affecting  the  nerves,  or  something  of  the  sort.  I 
must  have  night  and  silence  round  me.  *  *  *  I  am  very  much 
annoyed  that  Michael  is  not  giving  satisfaction  to  my  mother.  He 
does  not  go  to  confession !  I  will  bring  him  with  me  when  I  go  down, 
for  I  will  go  often  myself  to  the  Cure  of  the  plaoe.  Adieu !  pray  to 
Ood  for  me.  Cherish  religion,  for  we  have  no  other  real  good  in  the 
world ;  but  you  feel  this  better  than  I,  and  I  love  you  the  more  for  it." 

He  passed  some  happy  days  with  his  dear  relatives  at  Ra- 
vignan  or  Sfc.  Laurent.  The  desire  of  entering  into  the  ecde- 
siastical  state  had  taken  bold  of  him  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
for  some  time;  and  his  biographer  is  careful  to  asserti  that  no 
worldly  disappointment,  or  chagrin,  or  affair  of  the  heart,  bad 
the  least  influence  on  the  travailii\g  of  his  soul  in  these  days. 
M.  TAbbe  Frayssinous  his  spiritual  director,  cautioned  him 
against  a  too  sudden  resolve.  After  bis  return  from  the  coun- 
try in  1819,  he  resumed  his  legal  functions,  giving  thereby 
great  pleasure  to  bis  mother,  who  seems  always  to  have  opposed 
his  vocation  somewhat  more  vigorousljr  than  strictly  became 
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a  devout  Christian  parent.  This  remark  is  made,  not  for  tlie 
disparagement  of  the  good  lady,  who,  we  hope,  is  enjoying?  at 
this  moment  the  society  of  her  blessed  son  in  glory  and  bliss, 
but  for  a  warning  to  living  mothers,  not  to  pull  against  the 
divine  bands  which  are  drawing  their  happy  children  into  the 
Tv  fuge  of  Christian  perfection.  The  rule  in  this  matter  is 
simple  :  force  or  persuade  not  your  children  to  enter  a  Keligi- 
ous  state,  but  do  not  oppose  their  wishes  when  they  tend  in 
that  direction. 

"  Among  the  worldly  pleasures  he  enjoyedjthe  young  coimsellor  pre- 
ferred the  little  reunions  at  his  mother's.'  He  there  appeared  lively, 
witty,  and  well  pleased  ;  and  often  at  the  close  of  one  of  these  parties, 
he  would  request  them  to  fix  on  a  time  for  the  next.  He  took 
pleasure  in  dancing,  and  often  when  returning  from  a  ball,  he  would 
find  fault  with  himself  for  having  been  so  much  amused.  His  mother 
would  sometimes  say  to  her  daughters, '  Our  dear  Oustave  has  given 
up  his  projects ;  he  now  thinks  only  of  that  career  which  is  opening 
so  brilliantly  before  him.' 

'*  One  day  in  the'year  1820,  at  a  small  party,  the  discourse  turned  on 
religion  and  the  Jesuits.  The  Catholic  Faith  and  the  Company  of 
Jesus  were  attacked,  and  Gustave  de  Bavignan  undertook  their  de- 
fence, immediately  the  vehemence  of  the  assailants  was  directed  full 
on  the  celebrated  society ;  but  our  young  counsellor  retorted  with 
vigour,  rectifying  facts^  confounding  calumnies,  and  proving  the  inno- 
'ccnce  of  the  accused.  All  at  once,  having  given  utterance  to  his  his- 
toric and  religious  convictions,  he  rose  up  with  eyes  on  fire,  sublime 
with  truth,  faith,  and  confidence,  and  cried  out,  '  I  will  die  a  Jesuit.' 
*  Then,*  said  his  opponent,  *  you  will  be  hunted  from  every  place, 
along  with  them.*  '  I  may  be  hunted,'  answered  he,  *  but  1  will  die 
a  Jesuit  notwithstanding.'  This  scene,  so  indicative  of  prophetic 
inspiration,  was  never  forgotten  by  those  who  witnessed  it." 

He  was  appointed  substitute  to  the  Procureur  du  Boy^  1st. 
August,  1821 ;  and  during  the  following  winter  he  went  pretty 
freely  into  society  by  order  of  his  director,  who  wished  to  test 
the  genuineness  of  his  vocation  by  bringing  him  face  to  face 
with  the  attractions  of  the  world.  He  no  longer  danced,  and 
was  often  found  by  his  family  very  sad  in  appearance.  His 
hour  being  come  at  last,  he  spoke  to  his  mother  of  his  being 
obliged  to  take  a  journey  which  might  occupy  bim  a  week  or 
so,  promising  to  write  if  he  would  not  have  returned  by  that 
time.  In  embracing  her  at  his  departure^  he  jestingly  requested 
her  not  to  present  a  petition  a  la  Loveday.* 

*  An  Englishman  so  called  presented,  a  little  before  that  time,  a 
petition  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  complaining  that  his  daughter 
nad  become  a  Catholic,  and  embraced  a  religious  state. 
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On  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  April,  1822^  he  entered  the 
little  seminary  of  Issy  in  the  outskirts  of  Paris,  where  so  many 
holy  and  learned  men  had  tested  their  vocation  before  him. 
In  the  garden  of  the  house  called  the  Solitude,  are  two  large 
cypresses  standing  like  two  silent  sentinels,  and  the  solitaires 
have  a  view  of  Paris,  lying  silent  and  untempting  beyond  their 
little  world.  He  wrote  to  his  mother  as  he  had  promised, 
asking  forgiveness  for  not  being  more  explicit  with  her,  as  he 
could  not  endure  the  sight  of  her  grief.  His  director  was 
M.  MoUevaut,  the  superior  of  the  house  of  iSolitude.  M.  Frays- 
sinous,  on  confiding  him  to  this  venerable  guide,  said,  '*  when 
he  informs  me  that  you  have  received  a  call,  I  will  be  as  much 
at  peace  as  if  the  words  came  from  God.'' 

Mme.  de  Eavignan,  iu'her  distress,  paid  a  visit  to  M.  Frays- 
sinous,  now  Vicar-General  of  Paris,  and  Almoner  to  the  King. 
He  gave  her  all  the  consolation  and  courage  that  could 
be  obtained  by  looking  at  the  separation  in  a  religious  light, 
and  repeated  more  than  once,  ''  I  am  growing  old :  your  son  is 
destined  to  succeed  me  at  Saint  Sulpice/'  From  a  letter  of 
her's  to  some  lady  among  her  intimate  friends,  the  biographer 
gives  his  readers  an  opportunity  to  judge  of  the  depth  of  the 
sacrifice  she  was  obliged  tu  make  in  parting  from  her  beloved 
child. 

He  received  a  letter  from  the  Procureur  General,  M.  Bellart, 
in  answer  to  one  announcing  his  resignation  of  ofBce,  in  which 
this  bravo  defender  and  preserver  of  so  many  of  the  illustrious 
accused  of  past  days,  exhorted  him  to  a  most  careful  examina- 
tion of  himself  before  making  his  irrevocable  choice ;  but  such 
light  had  been  already  shed  on  his  interior,  that  his  path  was 
as  clear  before  him  as  a  well  beaten  causeway  through  a  marsh 
in  the  full  blaze  of  noon.  He  thus  addressed  a  friend  some 
time  after  his  entrance  at  Issy;^ 

*« '  Ob,  how  I  bless  the  infinite  goodness  of  God !  How  was  I 
employed  in  the  world !  In  agitation,  in  torment,  in  debate ;  and  for 
what  purpose  ?  Little  of  what  was  good  ;  much  of  what  was  evil ; 
often  for  nothing  at  all.  Here,  I  pray  ;  I  meditate  on  the  fundamen* 
tal  principles  of  faith  ;  I  labour  for  the  sanctuary ;  and  my  con* 
science  tells  me,  that  I  am  of  some  service  to  my  country,  to  my 
friends,  to  myself.  Implore  God  that  this  life  may  endure  long  for  me.' 

**  Two  days  after  this  letter  iras  written,  he  received  the  tonsure 
from  the  hands  of  the  Bishop  of  Hermopolis  (M.  Frayssinous),  whose 
own  consecration  had  only  just  taken  place.  *  *  *  It  was  a 
fine  and  affecting  sight,  such  as  we  meet  occasionally  in  the  history 
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of  the  Church.  The  young  man  kneeling  before  the  Bishop  to  re< 
ceive  the  lowest  degree  of  prtesthoodi  had  been  since  1814,  his  most 
assiduous  hearer  at  Saint  Sulpice.  He  had  revealed  all  the  secreu 
of  his  soul  to  him  for  ten  years  ;  and  it  was  by  his  advice  that  he  had 
prolonged  his  stay  in  the  world,  in  order  that  the  gold  might  be  the 
more  purified  in  that  world's  famaoe.  •  •  •  • 

'*  After  the  ceremony  the  Bishop  addressed  the  new  cleric  in  words 
the  memory  of  which  has  remained  fresh  in  the  minds  of  those  pre- 
sent, and  at  once,  claimed  those  rights  of  the  Creator  which 
men  seem  not  willing  to  recognise.  *  The  world  speaks  of  your 
sacrifice,  you  have  made  none :  is  it  a  sacrifice  to  quit  the  world  for 
God  ?*  Being  oppressed  with  the  duties  of  the  tiroes,  of  which  he 
felt  the  weight  and  difficulty,  he  demanded  of  the  dearly-loved  Levite 
the  assistance  of  his  prayers.  *  You  are  going,'  said  he,  *  to  pass 
long  days  of  peace  m  a  holy  solitude :  forget  not  those  who  are 
launched  on  a  sea  disturbed  with  storms,  and  strewn  with  rocks.' 
Touching  and  merciful  wonders  of  Providence !  The  elect  succeed 
each  other :  from  one  work  crowned  with  glory,  arises  another  work 
destined  for  a  glorious  future ;  and  the  mantles  of  the  prophets  are 
bequeathed,  as  in  the  ancient  games  the  torches  passed  n*om  hand  to 
hand.  It  was  in  1622,  that  the  conferences  of  M.  Frayssinoos  ceased, 
and  it  was  at  the  same  period  that  the  orator  of  Saint  Sulpice  intro- 
duced young  De  Ravignan  into  the  sanctuary.  When  Ambrose 
baptized  Augustin,  he  was  little  aware  that  the  new  Christian^  would 
be  the  most  sublime  and  profound  doctor  of  our  faith;  but  when  the 
Bishop  of  Hermopolis  opened  the  barrier  to  avocation  so  well  known 
to  him,  he  knew  full  well  the  apostle  that  was  going  to  arise  for  the 
glory  of  the  Church." 

His  mother  having  gone  to  Saint  Laurent,  and  being  very 
anxious  about  his  health,  he  writes  to  her  in  the  most  tender 
and  affectionate  style,  describing  his  entire  contentment  in  his 
present  life,  and  mentioning  that,  to  give  pleasure  to  her  and 
his  other  dear  friends,  he  attends  carefully  to  his  health. 

It  is  very  probable  that  De  Ravignan  had  no  intention  of 
entering  the  ranks  of  the  Jesuits  wlien  he  began  his  retreat  at 
Issy ;  but  there  was  such  bitter  hostility  shewn  to  the  order  by 
the  revolutionary  party  about  the  year  18£2,  that  he  became 
decided,  even  as  a  brave  volunteer  quits  garrison  duty  to  en- 
counter the  enemy  where  the  war  is  actually  raging.  His  mo- 
ther having  returned  to  Paris  in  November,  drove  to  Issy  in 
all  haste  to  embrace  her  son,  but  he  had  set  out  on  foot  on 
All  Souls'  Day  to  Montrouge,  where  the  Society  possessed  a 
little  house,  with  court  and  garden,  since  1816,  the  novices 
amounting  to  one  hundred."^    She  followed  him  thither,  and 

*  In  1830*  they  were  driven  from  this  retreat :  a  separate  branch 
of  PZCPUB  now  occupies  it* 
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yfept,  and  embraced,  and  reproached  him  id  turn.  He  consoled 
her  as  well  as  he  could ;  and  when  he  had  brought  some  degree 
of  comfort  to  her  mind,  he  remarked  with  a  smile,  '*  You  see, 
my  dear  mother,  that  you  did  not  name  me  Xavier  for  nothing/' 
A  small  portion  of  a  letter  to  his  mother  on  her  Festival  day 
(St.  Catherine's),  is  subjoined. 

**  I  hope  you  will  bo  convinced  thiat  the  most  serious  reflections 
and  the  most  abundant  grace  have  conducted  me  to  Montrou^e,  and 
that  you  will  extend  your  love  for  your  son  to  the  society  of  which 
he  aspires  to  be  a  member.  May  our  Lord,  through  the  love  of  his 
mother,  and  the  intercession  of  your  holy  patroness,  grant  you  all 
succour  to  pass  well  through  this  short  life,  and  rejoin  us  in  Hea- 
ven I  To»morrow  I  will  pray  for  you  at  the  Holy  Sacrifice.  I  will 
communicate  for  the  same  intention  :  this  is  my  bouquet  for  your 
festival,  prayer,  and  union  with  Qod.  Receive  them  with  welcome : 
unite  your  prayers  with  mine  that  you  may  be  consoled,  and  become 
tranquil  and  happy." 

To  his  brother  he  writes,  deprecating  any  merit  to  himself  in 
the  step  he  has  taken  : — 

"  Once  the  will  of  God  is  made  known  to  us  by  faith,  prayer,  and 
meditation,  the  man  is  no  more  himself  in  following  the  route  which 
has  been  traced  out  for  him.  When  you  think  of  me,  pray  that  I 
may  live  only  to  do  His  will,  to  save  myself  thereby,  and  to  labour 
in  future  for  the  sanctification  of  the  souls  committed  tc  my  charge. 
Herein  is  no  question  of  strength,  of  sacrifice:  there  is  nothing  but 
facility  and  simplicity  in  executing  the  orders  of  the  Sovereign 
Master.  I  pray  yourself  and  our  sister  to  rejoice,  and  to  think  more 
of  that  Heaven  to  which  we  tend,  than  of  this  earth  on  which  we 
creep.  Our  mother  is  deeply  affected  ;  but  time,  grace,  and  conso- 
lation from  on  high,  will  change  her  grief  into  true  ioy.  •  •  •  • 
I  rejoice  withyou  on  the  promises  made  for  your  advancement ;  but 
think  of  the  King  of  kings,  who  after  this  life  will  distribute  grades 
according  to  our  fidelity  here-— and  that  for  all  eternity." 

Our  author  introduces  his  account  of  the  noviciate  of  his 
young  postulant  by  some  appropriate  and  judicious  remarks. 

'*  That  man  is  in  possession  of  true  peace  on  earth,  who  can  sin- 
cerely say  that  he  is  doing  God's  will.  Not  to  be  where  we  ought, 
is  the  real  evil,  even  as  the  real  good  is  to  be  where  God  wishes  us 
to  be.  Philosophy  is  of  accord  with  religion,  in  teaching  that  on  the 
choice  of  a  state  in  life,  depends  our  future  ;  and  that  on  the  well  or 
ill  resolvinf^  of  this  question,  depends  the  repose  of  society.  True 
order  is,  Every  Thing  in  its  own  Place.  Let  any  organ  of  the  human 
body  be  transferred  from  the  spot  where  it  ought  to  fulfil  its  functions 
to  another,  and  this  body,  whose  structure  is  so  beautiful,  could  no 
longer  exist.     Suppose  the  least  detail  neglected  in  the  most  wonder- 
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ful  invention  of  mechanical  genius  ; — the  machine  loses  its  power  or 
its  surety.  It  is  the  same  with  societies^  whose  individuals  are  not 
at  the  posts  assigned  them  by  Providence.  Terrible  and  frequent 
are  the  shocks  we  experience  at  times ;  and  if  the  world  is  not  oftener 
thrown  from  its  balance  ;  if  it  still  holds  out  through  such  discordant 
and  displaced  elements,  it  is  only  a  standing  miracle  of  God  that 
sustains  it.  •  •  • 

"  Before  assisting  at  the  profound  labour  of  a  soul  which  seeks  to 
know  God  and  itself,  before  considering  the  working  of  the  constitu- 
tions which  form  the  Jesuit,  let  us  pay  homage  to  the  great  Ignatius 
of  Loyola,  the  wounded  officer  of  Pampeluna,  soldier  of  God  and 
catechist  of  his  people,  founder  of  an  institution,  perfect  in  its  first 
formation  and  never  changed,   father  of  a  magnificent  family  of 
apostles  and  martyrs,  and  whose  life  was  a  prophetic  image  of  the 
struggles  and  griefs  of  his  posterity.     All  is  one  long  combat  in  his 
genius,  his  means,  and  his  object.     He  is  roused  to  anger  against  his 
own  person,  and  treats  it  as  an  enemy  whom  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
quer.    It  is  by  a  decided  victory  over  himself  that  he  will  prepare  to 
conquer  the  world.     He  emerges  a  new  being  from  the  grotto  of 
Manreze ;  and  this  unlettered  man  has  become  so  learned  in  divine 
things,  that  he  requires  only  thirty  days  to  compose  the  Spiritual 
Exercises^  a  wondei^ul  book,  which  has  brought  back  so  many  souls 
into  the  path  of  order,  and  restored  them  to  God. 

**  These  Spiritual  Exercises  are  the  preludes  to  the  noviciate,among 
the  Jesuits.  There  are  eight  days'  exercises  for  the  commencement 
of  the  noviceship,  and  thirty  days  for  the  third  year  of  probation  ; 
but  they  may  also  be  used  as  a  preface  to  every  Christian  state.  It 
is  a  labour  of  interior  purification,  from  which  there  cannot  fail  to 
issue  a  good  and  eenerous  will  for  any  labour  to  which  we  may  have 
to  apply.  It  is  the  grotto  of  Manreze  for  every  aspirant  to  evange* 
lical  regeneration.  Xavier  de  Bevignan  lays  down  the  Spiritual 
Exercises  on  the  threshold  of  an  evangelical  life." 

Our  autlior  now  gives  a  resume  of  the  processes  by  which 
a  pious  aspirant,  entering  on  his  noviciate,  comes  to  conquer 
his  own  irregular  desires  and  propensities,  breaks  the  yoke  of 
the  world's  spirit  and  customs  which  formerly  oppressed  liim, 
resigns  his  own  proper  will,  and  thinks  only  of  what  may  be 
the  will  of  his  Creator  in  any  future  action  or  proceeding. 
Aided  by  meditation  on  the  mysteries  of  the  life  of  our  Lord, 
lie  is  decided  to  follow  where  the  standard  of  the  Cross  leads 
the  way.     He  selects  the  Saviour  as  his  captain  in  the  war  he 
is  compelled  to  wage  against  himself,  the  devil,  and  the  world. 
Led  by  a  heavenly  call  received  in  prayer  and  meditation,  he 
embraces  the  station  appointed  for  him ;  and  determining  to 
acquire,  through  grace,  a  pure  and  disinterested  love  of  his 
incarnate  Saviour,  all  his  thoughts,  aspirations,  and  actions 
will  have  only  one  object — thb  qiieater  glory  of  God. 
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Hear  what  Xavier  de  Rjivignan  says  of  hia  experiences  of  the 
new  life  he  is  about  to  embrace  : — 

"A  man  tired  of  the  world  quits  it;  he  searches  for  a  shelter  ;  he 
entertains  a  profound  desire  to  take  revenge  on  himself  and  his  life^ 
bjr  labours  profitable  to  his  neghbours. 

"  He  believes  that  the  great  evil  of  the  age  is  want  of  obedience. 
Feeling  the  utter  worthlessness  of  what  is  called  independence,  ha 
thirsts  to  be  in  subjection,  knowing  it  to  be  the  onlj  safeguard  to 
man's  dignity,  and  the  assurance  of  true  liberty,  the  emancipation 
of  the  soul. 

**  The  performance  of  the  Spiritual  Exercitet  brought  the  light  and 
pointed  out  the  way.  He  knocked  at  the  gate  of  the  company  of 
Jesus. 

"  What  first  struck  him  was  the  profound  peace  which  prevailed  in 
the  religious  abode,  the  silent  halls,  the  order,  the  poverty  which 
reigned  everywhere^  the  kindly  welcome  given  by  the  good  brother 
who  introduced  him,  the  mild  gravity  of  the  uther  who  received 
him.  •  •  •  He  felt  himself  in  an  atmosphere  breathing  of  good- 
ness, of  devotion,  of  the  presence  of  Qod. 

"  Still  on  the  threshold,  he  will  know  the  extent  of  his  duties  in  his 
new  life,  and  be  penetrated  with  its  spirit. 

'Are  you  ready  to  renounce  the  world,  the  possession  and  the  hope 
of  temporal  goods  ?  Are  you  ready  to  beg  your  bread  from  door 
to  door,  if  necessary,  for  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ  ?*    '  I  am.' 

'Are  you  disposed  to  live  in  any  part  of  the  world*  and  in  any 
employ  which  your  superiors  may  judge  to  conduce  to  the  greater 
glory  of  God,  and  the  salvation  of  souls ?'    'I  am.* 

*  Are  yott  resolved  to  obey  your  superiors  as  God's  vicegerents,  in 
every  matter  where  your  conscience  detects  no  sin  ?'    'J  am.' 

'  Are  you  sincerely  determined  to  repulse  with  horror,  all  that  the 
slaves  of  worldly  prejudiced  love  and  embrace  ;  and  do  you  feel  dis> 
posed  to  desire  and  accept  whatever  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  loved  and 
embraced  ?'    '  I  am.' 

'  Do  you  consent  to  wear  the  livery  of  ignomony  which  He  bore ; 
and  through  love  and  respect  for  him,  to  suffer  as  he  did,  abuse, 
reproaches,  and  false  testimonies,  without  having  in  any  way  meri- 
ted them  ?•     •  I  do.' " 

The  noviciate  of  a  Jesuit  lasts  two  years ;  and  as  the  main 
object  is  to  imbue  him  with  a  thorough  spirit  of  devotion  and 
obedience,  hnman  learning  forms  no  part  of  bis  occupation, 
which  wholly  consists  of  exercises  of  meditation,  self-denial, 
humility,  and  severity  to  self.  A  Religious  being  a  man  dead 
to  the  world,  the  agents  to  induce  this  spiritual  death  are 
merely  grace,  faith,  persevering  energy. 

Xavier  had  probably  less  struggle  with  himself  in  conquering 
pride,  self  will,  and  bondage  to  the  outward  world,  than  others. 
He  owned  no  attachments  beyond  the  walls,  except  such  as 
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are  rendered  holy  by  our  natural  relational  and  betook  himself 
with  genuine  zest  to  the  lowest  occupation,  sweeping  and 
performing  other  menial  offices^  with  tne  humility  of  a  saint 
and  the  vigour  of  a  labourer.  This  is  the  daily  occupation  of 
a  novice. 

*•  The  Novicas  rise  at  4  o'clock,  and  their  first  daty  b  a  visit  to 
the  Holy  Sacrament^  which  lasts  a  qoarter  of  an  hour .-  this  is  foU 
lowed  by  an  hour  of  meditation.  At  half*past  5^  they  make  their 
bedsy  and  sweep  their  chamber :  ther  then  hear  Mass,  and  after- 
wards take  breakfast.  What  are  called  exterior  labors  exercise 
them  a  certain  time ;  these  are  the  ordinary  household  dnties  which 
would  be  performed  in  families  by  servants  or  helpers.  The  remain- 
der of  the  time  till  dinner  is  occupied  by  a  conference  on  the  duties 
of  a  religious  life«  by  an  exercise  in  reading,  which  holds  half  an 
hour,  and  by  a  recitation  of  verses  from  the  New  Testament,  par- 
ticularly the  Episties  of  St.  Paul.  The  dinner,  which  is  taken  at 
mid-day,  is  followed  by  three-quarters  of  an  hour  of  recreation. 
Meditation,  the  recital  at  the  Rosary,  and  the  Preparation^  occupy 
the  intervening  time  to  supper. 

"  Once  a  week  they  have  an  exercise  in  humility,  when  the  Novices 
make  sincere  though  charitable  remarks  on  the  defects  and  imper- 
fections of  each  other.  On  Monday  they  have  an  exercise  in  oratorical 
pronunciation,  and  sneaking  in  public,  taking  for  subject,  a  religious 
truth  or  the  life  of  a  saint.  On  Wednesday  catechism  is  taught, 
and  perfect  liberty  of  remark  is  left  to  the  class,  in  order  to  put  the 
knowledge  and  temper  of  the  catechist  to  the  proof." 

Our  Novice'e  duty  was  that  of  monitor.  He  transmitted 
orders  from  the  superiors,  saw  them  executed,  and  appointed 
comrades  (three  by  three)  when  walks  were  allowed.  Tbeir 
promenades  sometimes  extended  to  Meudon,  and  the  weak  or 
inactive  found  him  a  rough  conductor,  for  he  took  no  account 
of  mud,  cold,  heat,  frost,  or  snow.  When  the  exercises  of 
humility  had  place,  no  one  was  found  to  make  a  single  remark 
on  his  manners,  but  when  he  read  or  made  an  oration,  he  was 
listened  to  as  a  master  of  tone  and  delivery. 

**  A  noviciate  without  study  was  surely  a  great  idea.  To  know 
one's  self  and  to  know  Ood,  to  have  triumphed  over  one's  self,  and  to 
be  accustomed  to  the  rigorous  performance  of  duty  before  opening  a 
book  or  entering  on  the  career  of  letters  or  human  knowledge— 
what  an  effective  and  perfect  preparation  I  A  novice  arrives  at  his 
studies  with  peace  of  soul,  that  peace  so  rare  and  so  fertile,  arising 
from  the  subjugation  of  evil  propensities.  He  feels  a  keener  relish 
for  truth  ;  and  as  his  interior  light  has  become  clearer,  he  makes  a 
better  use  of  the  gifts  of  nature.  •  •  "^ .  The  moral  worth  of 
a  man  confers  additional  value  on  his  talents,  while  as  long  as  the 
passions  are  allowed  to  obscure  the  soul,  the  greatest  genius  is 
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never  in  full  posMssion  of  his  powers.  On  removal  from  the  novi- 
ciate,  during  which  the  renewal  of  the  man  was  perfected^  the  pos- 
tulant is  in  the  most  favorable  disposition  to  receive  ligbt>  instrnc- 
tiout  and  elevation  of  the  soul.  When  the  barrier  19  removed,  the 
intelliflrenoe  springs  forward  with  delight  into  the  field  of  studjr  so 
long  closed  to  it.  Xavier  de  Ravignan  found  such  vivid  pleasures 
in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  that  he  probably  reproached  him- 
self for  the  indulgence. 

'*  Study  holds  an  important  place  in  the  apprenticeship  of  the  com- 
pany of  Jesus.  They  devoce  to  rhetoric  and  literatore,  the  first  two 
years  which  follow  the  noviciate ;  after  this*  three  years  or  sometimes 
more,  are  given  to  philosophy,  the  physical  sciences,  and  mathema- 
tics. *  *  •  Then  the  Religious  is  reduced  from  the  rank  of 
master,  which  he  had  held,  to  that  of  pupil — ^to  wit  in  theology. 
He  not  only  stadias  Dogmatic  Theology  ana  Moral  philosophy,  but 
also  the  Holy  Scripture,  Canon  Law,  Ecclesiasticid  history,  and  the 
Oriental  languages.  To  these  he  devotes  four  years  and  sometimes 
more,  being  subject  to  strict  yearly  examinations.  This  long 
course  of  study  is  terminated  bv  a  general  examination,  in  which  he 
must  have  three  favorable  sumrages  out  of  four,  in  order  to  gain 
admittance  to  the  JVa/»non. 

**  To  a  heart  so  truly  Christian  and  an  intelligence  of  such  eleva- 
tion as  that  of  Xavier  de  Ravignan,  what  a  world  to  reconnoitre 
and  explore !  in  these  regions  of  theology,  where  the  foundations  of 
religion  are  revealed,  where  divine  truths  are  established  in  their 
rigorous  exactitude,  where  the  whole  sublime  edifice  of  Catholic 
faith  expands  before  us.  What  a  science  is  that  of  the  Divine  Scrip- 
tures !  where  nearly  every  word  contains  a  wonder  or  mystery,  a 
science  not  yet  exhausted  by  the  brightest  geniuses,  and  whose  whole 
secrets  will  never  be  penetrated  by  man.  For  him  who  prepares 
himself  for  combats  and  apostolicsJ  works,  what  an  appropriatir  studv 
is  that  of  the  history  of  the  Church  I  ever  pursued  and  ever  victori- 
ous ;  ever  reckoned  among  the  thin^  which  have  been  or  which 
have  lost  their  power,  and  yet  stretchmg  fVom  shore  to  shore,  and 
advancing  with  its  cross  andits  martyrs  to  the  extreme  boundaries 
of  the  universe.  Who  can  help  admiring  this  Church  !  Mother  of  the 
greatest  nations  and  the  most  durable  monarchiea-^indestruotible 
Fillar  in  the  midst  of  such  a  maas  of  ruins  I  Vessel  constructed  by 
the  divine  hand,  steerine  with  all  sails  spread  through  an  ocean  strewn 
with  wrecks,  and  out  of  which,  as  fVom  the  ark,  comes  from  time  to 
time  whatever  is  to  renew  the  life  of  the  world.  These  later  studies 
occupied  our  candidate  from  November  1824,  to  July  1828. 

**  During  the  summer  of  1827,  he  was  preparing  to  receive  sub- 
deaoonship  and  deaconship,  these  holy  bonds  which  will  link  him  in- 
violably to  the  sanctuary.  He  thus  writes  to  his  family  concerning 
the  expected  event,  13th  August  1827. 

'"As  I  am  inforlned  by  the  superior,  I  will  shortly  have  an  ad- 
ditional consolation  and  a  powerful  means  for  intercession  for  you 
before  Ood.  •  •  •  •  p|i|^j  all  for  me  ;  and  if  you  can  obtain 
for  me  the  Uessinff  of  becoming  a  holy  priest,  you  shall  have  an 
abundant  share  ofefflcacions  prayers  and  fervent  sacrifices.  Thus  It 
is  that  God  invites  to  himself  even  the  most  unworthy.*** 
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The  most  touching,  tender,  and  edifying  letters  were  written 
during  tliese  studies  to  his  uiotber,  brother,  and  sisters.  The 
burthen  of  nearly  (he  whole  being,  renunciation  of  our  own 
proper  will,  cheerful  acceptance  of  the  will  of  the  Creator,  the 
nothingness  of  this  short  spaa  of  life  except  the  opportunity  it 
affords  of  gaining  a  blissful  eternity,  love  of  the  crucified 
Saviour,  and  the  great  benefit  of  meditating  on  the  mysteries 
of  his  divine  life.  His  mother  not  being  reconciled,  even'at 
the  end  of  his  probation,  to  the  selection  he  has  made,  he  takes 
great  pains  to  shew  that  it  would  be  sinful  to  have  resisted 
the  gently  drawing  grace  that  induced  him  to  embrace  it,  and 
that  he  will  shortly  be  of  more  service  by  using  his  privilege 
of  presenting  the  Holy  Sacrifice  for  her  weal  here  and  hereafter. 
To  her  he  is  still  the  loving  and  respectful  Oustave,  though  be 
has  long  laid  aside  tliat  name  to  all  his  other  correspondents. 
He  is  now,  in  1828,  thirty- three  years  old,  having  for  the  last 
six  years,  renounced  the  world,  its  honors,  its  pleasures^  and 
its  occupations.  Before  enjoying  sacerdotal  functions  in  per- 
fection, he  will  have  yet  to  spend  five  years  as  professor  of 
Dogmatic  Theology* 

He  gave  his  first  lectures  at  Acheul,  near  Amiens,  where  he 
had  fifty  novices  under  his  charge.  In  his  lessons  he  was  re- 
markable for  the  luminous  precision  of  his  explanations.  He 
allowed  no  turning  back  or  starting  to  one  side,  but  kept  his 
pupils  within  the  circle  traced  out  by  the  terms  of  the  question 
before  them. 

Passing,  much  against  our  will,  his  letters  to  his  relatives, 
redolent  of  piety,  consolation,  an4  submission  to  the  Divine 
will,  we  approach  the  days  of  July,  1830.  A  sketch  of  the 
general  state  of  the  Society  in  France  for  some  time  previous, 
will  not  be  amiss  at  this  point  of  our  notice. 

Two  months  after  the  publication  of  the  Bull,  Soliciiudo,  of 
Pius  YIL,  6th  August,  1814,  which  re-established  the  Jesuits 
in  the  Christian  world,  an  ordonnance  of  Louis  XYIII.  au- 
thorised the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  the  realm  to  erect 
ecclesiastical  schools,  of  which  they  were  to  appoint  tlie  heads 
and  the  teachers.  The  Jesuits,  under  the  inofiensive  name  of 
Fathers  of  the  FailA,  answered  to  the  call  of  many  of  the 
Bishops,  and  were  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  these  ecclesi- 
astical schools.  Bourdeaux,  Soissons,  Forcalquier,  Montmo- 
rillon,  Amiens,  and  Sainte-Anne  d'Auray,  were  the  first  cities 
in  France  that  gave  welcome  to  these  worthy  successors  of 
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the  JoQveucj's  and  the  Forces.  To  the  work  of  youthful  in- 
atractiod  they  joined,  as  opportunity  offered^  the  functions  of 
home  missionaries,  preached,  and  heard  confessions. 

The  famous  congregation  of  which  the  valiant  people  of 
France  were  so  afraid,  while  they  ignored  the  very  existence  of 
republican  clubs,  whose  hands  were  already  on  their  throats, 
had  for  founder,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Empire,  the  Father 
Delpuits,  and  for  director  under  the  Restoration,  Father  Eonsin. 
While  religion  was  acquiring  something  like  liberty,  the  Abb^ 
Legris  Duval  founded  the  Society  of  Oood  IForis,  who  took 
the  prisons,  the  hospitals,  and  the  little  Savoyards  under  their 
protection.  The  Society  dea  Bonnes  Eludes  also  flourished  as 
a  branch  of  the  congregation.  The  Association  of  St.  Francis 
Kegis,  established  by  a  councillor  of  the  Gour  Roy  ale,  M.  Gos- 
sin  of  pious  memory,  also  arose  to  lend  its  aid  for  the  effectually 
carrying  on  of  the  work  of  God  in  France. 

*'  But  it  was  the  unholy  mlssioa  of  part  of  the  public  press  of  the 
era  of  the  restoration,  to  mock,  to  insult,  to  invent  evil  against  Oa« 
tholicity  under  the  convenient  name  of  Jesuitism.  They  could  not 
put  the  servants  of  God  in  the  dungeon  or  under  the  axe,  hut  they 
tortured  them  ^ith  railleries,  and  Ijfing  inventions.  They  could  not 
expose  them  to  the  horrors  of  the  circus ;  so  they  inflicted  a  daily 
flagellation  on  them  before  an  excited  public.  They  treated  them 
somewhat  like  those  early  martyrs  whose  faces  and  bodies  were 
smeared  with  honey,  and  then  exposed  under  a  burning  sim  to  be 
tormented  by  mosquitos. 

**  The  most  blood-thirsty  of  their  foes,  could  hardly  avoid  laughing 
among  themselves,  at  the  game  they  were  playing : — men  prepared 
to  blow  out  the  lamp  of  civilization  and  bring  back  the  night  of 
Ignorance  and  anarchjr  i  They  represented  them,  j»oignard  in  hand, 
lying  in  wait  for  the  lives  of  Icings.  Ah !  if  such  were  the  designs  of 
the  Jesuits,  their  accusers  would  be  only  too  willing  to  let  them  ac- 
complish their  purpose.*' 

While  the  tempest  was  raging,  the  Bishop  of  Hermopolis, 
(formerly  M.  Frayssinous,  already  honorably  mentioned)  on 
26th  May^  1826,  contended  that  French  priests  were  author- 
ised by  the  Charter  to  submit  themselves  to  particular  rules  in 
community ;  and  mentioned,  without  looking  closely  at  the 
consequences,  that  eight  petit  seminaries  were  presided  over  by 
members  of  the  Society.  Many  devout  and  generous  hearts 
were  rejoiced  at  the  avowal ;  but  the  liberal  (?)  papers  sounded 
the  alarm,  and  proclaimed  the  country  in  dafiger.  A  certain 
Count  Montlossier^  wearied  with  a  lonely  chateau  life  in 
Auvergne,  and  wishing  to  hear  himself  spoken  of,  now  attacked 
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the  body  in  a  bitter  pamphlet,  representing  them  as  engaged 
in  a  conspiracy  to  overturn  society,  religion,  and  government 
His  brochure  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Cour  Boyale,  which 
pronounced  itself  incompetent  to  try  the  question*  The 
Chamber  of  Peers  appointed  an  unfriendly  commission^  which 
referred  the  statement  to  the  President  of  the  Council.  The 
Duke  Fitzjames  spoke  vigorously  against  the  views  of  Mont* 
lossier,  and  gave  an  instance  of  the  wisdom  he  once  exhibited 
in  a  plan  to  drive  out  the  Jacobins,  when  he  was  an  emigr^ 
during  the  old  revolution.  He  collected  his  friends  together 
one  day,  and  proposed  that  all  the  Capuchins  in  Europe  should 
be  summoned  to  enter  France  in  procession,  bearing  before 
them  the  Cross  as  their  standard,  and  Jacobinism  would  cease 
to  exist. 

The  Bishop  of  Hermopolis,  minister  of  ecclesiastical  afiairs 
and  public  instruction,  examined,  with  the  firm  impartiality  of 
an  historian,  the  praises  and  the  accusations  of  which  the  So- 
ciety  had  been  the  object  for  three  centuries,  dwelt  on  its  re« 
establishment  by  Pius  YIL,  and  the  re-entry  into  France  of  a 
certain  number  of  its  members  under  the  buckler  of  the  JAberif 
of  Worship,  His  efforts  were  in  vain ;  a  majority  of  130  voices 
above  63  resigned  the  petition  to  the  President  of  the  Council* 
This  was  in  January,  1827.  A  year  after,  a  oommiasion  was 
appointed  to  examine  measures  necessary  for  the  execution  of 
the  laws  of  the  realm  in  regard  to  secondary  ecclesiastical  semi- 
naries. From  the  report  of  these  commissioners  sprung  the 
Ordonnances  of  June,  1828,  which  dispersed  the  eight  colleges 
mentioned,  and  set  restrictions  on  the  rights  of  petit  seminaries. 
The  Bishop  of  Hermopolis  gave  in  his  resignation ;  another 
Bishop,  M.  Feutrier,  aid  not  shrink  from  the  heavy  responsi- 
bility. The  poor  old  King  was  obliged,  against  his  own  will, 
to  temporize ;  but  it  is  not  by  concessions  to  injustice,  but  by 
vigor,  that  states  can  be  upheld.  Two  years  after  the  Ordon* 
nances  had  effect,  Charles  X.  and  his  family  were  on  their  way 
to  exile  in  Holyrood. 

The  apostles  of  the  new  order  of  things  had  now  everything 
their  own  way. 

^*  They  persuaded  the  people^  who  are  always  ready  to  helleve  everv 
thing  but  the  truth,  that  the  Jesuits  were  pestilent  animals,  whom  it 
was  necessary  to  eitirpate  from  the  face  of  the  earth  :  and  the  Her* 
onles  of  the  people,  armed  with  his  club,  appeared  at  the  gate  of  tiia 
seminary  of  Acheul. 

'*  On  this  occasion,  Hercules  consisted  of  a  few  hundred  wretches 
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irbo  learning  that  the  insurrection  of  JaW  had  triumphed  in  Paris* 
determined  to  have  a  little  campaign  for  themselves.  The  band  had 
for  chiefs^  three  traders  clad  in  blouses,  who  knew  the  place  well,  for 
they  had  been  pupils  at  the  seminary,  and  had  always  shewed  them- 
selves impenetrable  to  every  good  influence.  They  had  never  for- 
given the  Jesuits  for  their  endeavors  to  make  them  good  members 
of  society.  Armed  with  cudgels  and  iron  bars  they  arrived  at  Acheul 
about  midnight.  They  found  the  gate  closed,  but  they  soon  broke 
it  in,  and  spread  through  the  <!ourt  with  cries  of  *  Vive  la  Charte ! 
Vive  I'Empereur !  Vive  I'Enfer !' " 

Father  SavigDan  addressed  tbem  from  a  balcony,  but  be  was 
soon  struck  by  a  stone  ia  the  forehead,  and  obliged  to  retire. 
The  address  and  courage  of  a  student^  a  Breton  by  birth,  de- 
layed the  destmction  of  the  house,  till  asuddeti  recollection  of  the 
Oratory  of  the  Sacred  Heart  passed  through  their  ignoble  heads. 
They  repaired  thither,  they  drank,  they  tore  the  books  to  pieces, 
and  committed  other  depredations ;  but  the  report  of  a  little 
band  of  soldiers  marching  to  the  rescue,  soon  dispersed  the 
cowardly  marauders.  The  three  gents  in  blouses  found  some- 
thing the  reverse  of  a  blessing  attending  their  subsequent 
career. 

Thete  being  no  hope  of  surety  in  a  further  abode  at  Acheul, 
the  students  dispersed,  the  head  of  the  establishment  dividing 
his  rides,  amounting  to  five  francs  a  head,  among  them.* 
The  masters  and  students  in  Theology  appointed  a  rendezvous 
at  Brigue  in  Switzerland,  where  the  Society  of  Jesus  owned  a 
small  establishment. 

Father  Xavier  found  shelter  in  the  house  of  a  friend  at 
Amiens,  and  watched  and  sheltered  as  well  as  circumstances 
allowed  y  his  dispersed  brethern.  Few  of  his  acquaintance  of 
old  days  would  suspect  the  shabby  brown  wrapper,  and  the 
equally  shabby  waistcoat  and  trowsers,  to  be  the  only  suit  of 
the  once  finely  attired  Gustavo  de  Bavignan,  the  successful 
advocate. 

At  the  end  of  September,  masters  and  pupils  were  assembled 
in  their  house  at  Brigue  in  the  Yalais,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhone,  and  near  the  entrance  to  the  Simplon.  It  had  once 
been  a  citadel  of  Buonaparte's.  With  the  mountains  keeping  out 
the  sun  from  the  dwelling,  poor  Xavier  suffered  enough  from  the 


*  Several  years  later,  Father  de  Ravienan,  coming  home  one  day 
after  holding  a  conference,  found  himself  and  his  little  community 
without  a  dinner  or  the  means  of  procuring  one,  an  evidence  of  the 
correctness  of  the  popular  notion  of  the  riches  of  the  Jesuits. 
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oold^  but  never  complained.  Grateful  for  the  reception  they 
met  from  the  Yalaisans,  Father  Xavier  and  his  companions 
collected  subscriptions^  and  built  a  little  chapel  on  a  neigh- 
bouring mountain,  where  the  dispersed  families  of  the  country 
round  might  enjoy  the  comforts  and  aid  of  religion.  Many 
of  the  letters  he  wrote  at  this  period  to  console  and  fortify  his 
friends,  are  given  in  the  biography. 

"  The  five  years  of  profeision  being  achieved^  there  remained  the 
third  year  of  probation,  the  last  period  of  profound  retreat  and  spi- 
ritual labors  before  entering  on  the  fulfilment  of  the  different  em* 
ploys  and  ministries  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  It  is  at  once  a  halt  and 
a  final  effort  of  preparation  before  entering  on  the  career.  •  *  • 
'  The  .man*  destined  to  the  apostolic  ministry  spent  two  years  in  re- 
collection and  silence.  Then  came  nine  years  of  studies  and  five  or 
six  of  teaching.  He  was  ordained  priest,and  yet  has  never  exercised 
priestly  functions.  He  is  probabfy  thirty-three  years  of  age,  and 
fifteen  or  sixteen  of  these*  have  been  spent  in  a  religious  life.  The 
Religious,  the  Priest  now  re-enters  the  noviciate. 

*'  He  must  now  for  an  entire  year  renounce  human  studies  and  ex- 
terior human  relations.  He  must  apply  to  himself  everything  that 
can  promote  a  sincere  humility,  a  general  abnegation  of  wiUy  and 
even  of  judgment,  a  subjection  of  the  inferior  propensities  of  our 
nature,  a  more  profound  knowledge,  and  a  greater  love  of  Ood,  so 
that  he  may  be  better  enabled  to  assist  others  in  their  progress  through 
the  same  paths  for  the  greater  glory  of  God,  and  of  our  Lord  Jesus. 
*'  This  time  of  holy  repose  which  will  never  return,  passes  too 
quickly ;  I  have  enjoyed  it,  and  I  never  can  enjoy  it  again  during  my 
earthly  probation. 

'  Then  the  great  career  of  the  Exercises  is  again  measured  through  ; 
prayer  and  meditation  are  prolonged.  The  spirit  of  the  Institute,  the 
conditions  of  the  apostolate,  poverty,  suffering,  obedience,  every* 
thing  that  constitutes  the  duties  of  a  Ueligious,  are  again  studied  and 
sounded.  Some  teachings  of  catechism  to  children,  some  missions 
in  the  neighbourhood,  vary  the  solitude,  and  serve  as  prelude  to  those 
ministries  still  more  dear  to  the  heart  of  an  apostle. 

'  When  the  year  is  expired,  the  superiors  enquire  into  the  progress 
made  in  virtue  and  knowledge  by  the  aspirant,  and  according  to  the 
judgment  entered  by  the  Father  General  himself  on  the  report,  the 
gradus  it  given ;  i.  e.  he  is  admitted  to  pronounce  the  latest  vows  of  a 
Spiritual  Coadjutor  or  a  Professed.  These  two  classes  are  equal  in 
rank,  neither  privileged  beyond  the  other  ;  but  the  latter  named  are 
entitled  to  assist  with  the  superiors  at  the  provincial  and  eeneral 
assemblies  of  the  order.  These  reunions  are  very  rare  and  limited ' 
to  certain  cases',  "f 

*  What  follows  is  from  the  pen  of  Father  de  Ravignan. 
f  From  the  Existence  and  Institute  of  the  Jesuits,  by  Father  de 
Ravignan, 
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This  last  period  of  repose  and  preparation  was  passed  by 
Father  de  Bavignan  at  Estavayer  in  the  Canton  of  Fribourg, 
on  the  edge  of  the  Lake  of  Neufchatel,  where  the  order  had  a 
college  of  novices.  Thoagh  seemingly  inactive  at  the  time, 
his  mind  must  have  been  teeming  with  projects  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  God's  reign  on  earth. 

"  The  Jesuit  resembles  a  soldier  ev^er  on  active  service.  When  not 
on  the  field  of  battle,  he  is  under  the  tent ;  he  is  always  on  dutj, 
ever  at  his  post^  and  dies  without  experiencing  sickness.  A  learned 
and  vigorous  laborer  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  advised  to 
take  some  repose,  exclaimed  that  he  w6uld  have  all  eternity  for  re- 
pose. This  has  been  for  three  centuries  the  answer  of  every  Jesuit 
worthy  of  the  name ;  it  is  the  response  of  every  one  who  devotes 
himself  to  the  good  fighti  heroes  of  religion,  apostles  or  sisters  of 
charity.  Man  can  always  do  more  than  ne  really  effects  ;  and  it  is 
oftentimes  in  the  later  season  of  life  that  the  fairest  flowers  of  genius 
spring  out." 

Apropos  to  the  young  ladies  of  several  French  families  who 
were  exiled  to  Fribourg  by  the  glorious  days  of  July,  taking 
the  veil  in  the  convent  of  the  Sacr^  Goeur,  he  said  in  one  of  his 
letters : 

"*"  " '  How  much  do  parents  need  to  be  instructed  on  the  point  of  the 
vocation  of  their  children !  Let  us  never,  by  any  means,  infrinffe  on 
their  libertyi  but  by  all  means  allow  them  liberty  to  devote  uiem- 
selves  to  God.  Tender  mothers,  if  your  daughters  feel  a  genuine 
vocation  for  a  religious  life,  exhibit  a  real  love,  and  remember  that 
your  authority  does  not  extend  to  the  choice  of  a  state." 

**  And  this  prudent  practice  was  ever  followed  by  Father  Xavier. 
His  advise  was,  *  never  exhort  your  children  to  the  choice  of  a  religi- 
ous life :  let  them  make  a  selection  in  perfect  unrestraint  Such  a  wish 
may  be  felt  in  the  secrecy  of  the  heart,  but  expressed  to  God  only." 

During  this  tiird  year  he  varied  his  interior  studies  and 
exercises  by  catechisings  and  missions  among  the  country 
people  of  Champery,  Monthey,  Saint  Maurice,  Outre  Bhone, 
&c.  He  at  last  broke  a  silence  of  twelve  years,  and  plunged 
into  the  work  of  the  salvation  of  souls.  ''  The  time  being 
come  be  made  his  vows  of  a  prqfessedf  heard  the  bell  of  his 
active  life  ring,  and  never  after  reposed  till  he  was  received 
into  the  arms  of  his  Lord." 

The  society  in  which  our  apostle  was  now  incorporated^  be- 
ing deprived  of  the  right  of  teachings  exercised  themselves 
either  with  their  novices  or  theological  students,  or  on  missions. 
In  1832,  while  the  cholera  raged,  they  were  found  at  the  bed- 
sides of  the  sick  and  dying :  their  house  at  St.  Acheul  was 
65 
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converted  into  a  military  hospital.  It  was  at  St.  Evreox  dor- 
ing  a  spiritual  retreat^  that  Father  de  Bavignan  first  exercised 
his  full  powers  as  member  of  the  company  of  Jesas.  M.  I'Abb^ 
de  Bouclon;  in  a  notice  of  his  life^  thus  describes  the  impression 
made  on  himself  during  the  retreat  given  to  the  novices. 

"  We  saw  enter,  and  take  his  seat  in  the  Chair  of  Thealogy,  a 
meagre  looking  priest,  austere  in  appearance,with  penetrating  deep  set 
eyes,  and  the  marks  of  long  watchmgs  about  the  Uds,  but  with  an- 
gelical sweetness  breathing  from  his  features.  He  began  hj  saying, 
that  he  had  not  come  to  deliver  a  discourse,  but  to  ecufv  himself  in 
our  company,  and  profit  of  the  g^races  which  €U>d  had  shed  on  our 
holy  mansion,  and  to  communicate  whatever  lights  he  had  received 
from  the  Holy  Spibit  for  our  benefit  and  spiritual  advantage. 
Consequently,  there  was  less  need  of  preaching  than  of  recoUectioD, 
silence,  and  prayer  ;  for  Qod  does  not  oommunicate  himself  except 
to  those  souls  who  pray,  and  who  await  his  pleasure  in  silence ; 
witness  the  apostles  when  awaiting  the  descent  of  the  PAaACLsxa. 
We  need  a  great  tranquillity  in  the  soul,  a  complete  subjection  of 
the  passions,  as  Ood,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  does  not  visit  our 
souls  when  in  a  state  of  trouble. 

'*  The  pool  of  Siloe  was  still  at  first ;  and  when  its  waters  were 
troubled,  it  was  to  indicate  that  the  Angel  had  descended  into  them. 
As  it  was  the  Holy  Ghost  who  was  to  enlighten  us  in  this  retreat, 
be  begged  ua  to  o£fer  a  holy  violeoce  by  our  prayers,  that  his  wordr 
mieht  be  endued  with  power.  He  promised  ua  nothing  but  familiar 
cofioquies,  and  kept  his  promise  too,  for  he  sat  in  a  corner  of  the 
pulpit,*  fVom  which  he  never  stirred ;  and  never  used  action  when 
exoited,  except  with  one  arm. 

*<  His  discourses  were  apparently  simple  in  structure^  but  fiashea  of 
fervor  broke  forth  at  every  instant.  Hia  phraseology,  neghgeot  in 
appearance,  exhibited  in  reality  diction  of  the  pureat  character.  The 
good  Religioui  had  deceived  us ;  be  was  already  a  finiahed  orator. 
Re  engraved  in  our  hearts  the  most  finished  maxims  of  religious 
perfection.  He  discovered  for  us  an  entirely  new  world  in  the 
interior  spiritual  life ;— in  the  H(e  htdden  ta  God,  as  Bt.  Paul  says. 
He  preached  one  of  the  incomparable  weeks  of  the  ExercUe$ef 
SanU  IgmUiMS,  From  the  second  day  of  the  retreat  he  brought  our 
consciences  into  complete  subjection:  the  whole  seminary  was  at 
his  feet. 

"  I  went  to  confession  like  the  rest,  but  among  the  last  and  least 
fervent.  I  found  the  prie-dieu  on  whicll  I  kneeled^  literally  wet  with 
the  tears  of  those  who  had  preceded  me.  The  charm  of  his  discourses 
was  forgotten  in  the  unction  of  the  relation  of  the  good  father  with 
his  penitents.  '  Oh  the  happy  fault !'  he  would  say  :  '  you  will  hence- 
furth  be  freed  from  pride.'    Such  was  his  sympathy  and  pity,  that  I 

"^  8ome  continental  pulpits  are  so  constructed  as  to  allow  an  earnest 
preacher,  liberty  to  walk  from  end  to  end,  and  geaticulote  according 
to  hi^  impulses. 
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fancied  mttelf  for  the  moment,  trenaported  into  the  arms  of  the 
merer  of  Jesne  Christ.  I  was  about  to  lift  my  head*  and  seriously 
to  ask  him  if  he  was  not  that  Saint  Ambrose,  who  wept  the  sins  of 
his  penitents,  when  themselves  showed  no  compunction.  Incredulous 
souls,  who  might  have  resisted  his  eloquence  in  the  pulpit,  could 
never  have  resisted  his  cordial  sympathy  in  the  confessional.  *  * 
fie  still  asserted  to  us  that  he  feared  the  gift  of  eloquence,  lest  it 
might  damage  the  action  of  the  Holt  Ghost  in  our  souls.  The 
fruits  of  a  retreat  preached  by  such  a  man  mav  be  guessed.  From 
the  silence  of  the  house  inhabited  by  a  hundred  and  fifty  youn^ 
people,  noisy  enough  at  other  times,  you  would  say  it  was  occupied 
oy  shadows. 

'*  On  an  occasion  when  the  Holy  Sacrament  was  exposed,  and  he 
was  consequently  obliged  to  stand  up,  he  spoke  of  the  love  of  Jesus 
for  all  men,  but  particularly  for  those  destined  to  continue  and  per- 
petuate his  mission  and  sacrifice  on  the  earth.  The  subject  enkindled 
him.  I  have  never  heard  such  beautiful  derelopments  on  a  subject 
worthy  of  the  meditations  of  an  entire  life.  The  ereat  orator  was 
at  length  revealed  ;  and  wt  afterwards  heard  without  surprise,  the 
triumphs  of  his  eloquence. 

"  He  quitted  us  at  last,  this  man  of  God,  from  whom  we  no  more 
wished  to  be  ever  separated,  than  St.  Peter  wished  to  descend  from 
Thabor.  But  he  lett  peace  in  our  souls,  divine  grace  in  our  hearts, 
and  the  most  loving  cordiality  among  the  brothers.  After  his  de« 
parture,  the  seminary  appeared  entirely  renewed  in  a  spirit  of  fervor, 
charity,  love  of  the  rule,  and  of  study." 

In  this  wise  Father  de  Bavignan  commenoed  his  apostolical 
career.  He  went  forth  with  the  ardor  of  those  who  parted  from 
Olivet^  to  subjugate  the  world  to  the  peaceful  yoke  of  the 
Croepel.  He  baa  left  the  retreat  of  Estavayer  on  the  lake 
with  an  inextinguishable  thirst  for  the  salvation  of  souls ;  and 
bis  first  e£fbrts  were  directed  to  those  joung  disciples  who  in 
time  wore  to  be  at  the  bead  of  those  appointed  to  shew  the  way. 

During  the  year  18S6,  Father  de  Bavignan  remained  at 
Acheul,  and  preached  during  the  advent  at  Amiens,  being  his 
first  season  of  public  teaching*  He  was  called  on  to  preach 
during  the  next  Lent  at  the  church  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  in 
Paris.  His  former  acquamtances,  noble  magistrates  and  coun- 
cillors, who  had  last  seen  hdm,  some  on  the  bench»  others  at  a 
ball,  others  the  admired  oentre  of  a  salon,  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  ago,  dressed  with  elegance  and  refined  taste,  now  recog- 
nised him  in  soutane  and  rochet,  with  forehead  bald,  hair  short, 
countenance  pale  and  meagre,  but  bearing  the  unmistakeable 
impress  of  the  seal  of  the  Divinity. 

His  presence  was  demanded  at  Bourdeaux  for  Advent  in  the 
same  year.    He  had  the  happiness  of  joining  his  mother  and 
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others  of  his  family  for  some  days  before  he  made  his  prepara- 
tory retreat  at  the  old  chateau  of  Ravignan,  which  was  now 
the  family  seat  of  his  elder  brother. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  accession  of  the  citizen-king  was 
attended  by  a  decided  indifference  to  religion  ;  but  still  there 
was  a  leaven  of  devotion  among  the  people  :  they  anxiotisly 
enquired  was  there  nothing  to  be  done  ?  and  God  sent  the 
idea  of  re- establishing  the  Conferences  at  Notre  Dame, 

"M.  Frayssinous  was  no  longer  there.    Years  and  adversity  had 
passed  over  his  head,  and  added  to  his  glory ;  but  champions  are 
never  wanting  to  the  good  fight,  and  Providence  bestows  on  them 
the  gifts   by  which   they  are  to  succeed.     The   conferences  were 
opened  in  the  Metropolitan  church  of  Paris  by  a  young  priest  whose 
talents  bore  a  li?ely>  sparkling,  and  original  stamp.     He  spoke,  as 
few  have  spoken  since  orators  first  appeared  on  the  earth.     His 
object  was  to  reconcile  the  people  of  his  time  to  the  religious  idea ; 
and  indeed  he  possessed  every  quality  calculated  to  charm  the  young, 
Among  the  enemies  of   Christianity  might  then   be  encountered 
writers,  whose  style  and  imagination  were  adapted  to  mislead ;  but 
the  young  orator  proved  himself  more  attractive- still  than  these 
fantastic  and  erring  seducers.     They  accused  Christianity  of  hating 
liberty  : — the  young  orator,  formerly  editor  of  L*Av€nir,  himself 
animated  by  a  love  of  liberty,  which  he  could  scarcely  keep  within 
bounds,  recalled  to  their  minds  that  without  the  Gospel  there  never 
would  have  been  any  liberty  for  the  people ;   and  repeated  that  if 
Christianity  disappeared  from  the  world,  it  would  sink  back  into 
servitude.     The  Christian,  on  coming   out  of  Kotre  Dame,  found 
himself  newly  armed  ;  the  unbeliever  found  himself  obliged  to  reflect, 
and  moderate  the  expression  of  his  contempt.     The   Abb6   Lacor- 
daire,  having  gone  on  a  visit  to  Rome,  a  successor  was  needed  at 
Notre  Dame :  the  illustrious  Mgr.  de  Qnelen  nominated  the  Abbe 
De  Bavignan.  '  « 

"  Our  Religious  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  the  pulpit  of  Notre 
Dame  in  the  Lent  of  1837.     •    •     •    Every  look   was  fixed  on  the 
noble  and  austere  countenance,  which  presented  nothing  of  the 
world,  but  on  which  appeared,  as  if  engravedj'^long  habitudes    of 
meditation  and  penitence.     Before  commencing,  the  preacher  took 
a  few  moments  of  recollection,  which  infusea  a  deep   feeling  of 
respect  into  the  souls  of  his  auditors :  then  he  made  the  sign  of  the 
cross  at  the  full  extent  of  his  arm,  emblematic  of  the  fullness  of  his 
faith  ;  and  his  first  words,  in  the  lull  of  a  profound  silence,  had  the 
efiTect  of  music  in  the  vast  nave.     As  the  preacher  advanced  in  his 
discourse,  the  audience  became  more  and  more   subjected  to  his 
strong  and  calm  convictions.     They  remarked  the  perfection  of  his 
diction  and  gestures,  and  no  one  dared  to  think  it  was  art :  they  felt 
themselves  in  presence  of  an  apostle.     There  was  in  his  appearance 
."^uch  authority,  and  in  his  words  such  eloquence,  that  those  present 
folt  themselves  as  much  influenced  by  what  they  saw  as  what  they 
heard*    But  the  word  he  spoke  was  truth  itself.    A  great  orator 
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had  shewD  himself  without  at  all  resemhling  his  predecessor^  and  his 
deeply  affected  auditors  repeated  in  whispers,  '  He  is  a  man  of  God.' 
Such  was  he  the  first  day,  and  such  they  found  him  during  the  ten 
years  of  his  holy  career  at  Notre  Dame.  He  retained  the  auditory 
of  Father  Lacordaire,  and  increased  it  by  individuals  from  the 
highest  ranks  of  French  society,  desirous  of  bringing  order  into 
their  mode  of  life.  They  crowded  to  these  Sunday  conferences  as 
to  festivals.  The  understanding  sought  light,  the  heart  repose,  and  the 
souls  who  aspired  to  ascend  to  God,  laid  up  a  provision  of  courage. 
The  privilege  of  occupying  a  little  space  in  the  nave  was  not  consi- 
dered dear  though  purchased  by  Ions  hours  of  waiting.  Father 
Xavier,  addressing  himself  to  the  nobler  part  of  man,  excelled  in 
laying  hold  on  his  sense  of  honor,  and  when  he  became  a  Christian, 
he  entered  into  possession  of  the  most  noble  portion  of  himself." 

The  conferences  lasted  from  1887,  to  1846  inclasive. 
M.  Foujoulat  gives  a  resume  of  the  subjects,  p.  p.  237  to  281 
of  the  volume.  As  might  be  expected,  they  contain  the  essence 
and  proofs  of  Catholic  doctrine,  and  the  full  relations  and 
duties,  during  this  life,  of  a  devout  soul  to  its  Creator.  Our 
space  would  afford  but  the  most  meagre  outline  of  matters, 
the  full  development  of  which  is  worthy  of  the  most  attentive 
perusal.  We  direct  the  reader's  serious  attention  to  the 
original,  giving  a  few  extracts  taken  almost  at  random. 

''  The  man  without  Christianity  will  become  an  idolater,  a  wor- 
shipper of  brute  force  :  to  sav  that  there  never  was  idolatry,  is  the 
same  as  to  wish  that  it  should  still  exist.  Put  away  from  before 
your  eyes  these  temples,  these  idols,  these  names  of  impure  divinities, 
and  all  the  sombre  veils  of  antiquity  ;  pierce  these  clouds  studded 
with  errors,  and  what  will  you  find  in  the  heart  of  the  idolater  ^ 
— the  same  thing  you  would  find  in  the  individual  of  this  present  day 
—man  like  unto  himself  where«he  is  destitute  of  faith.        *        ^ 

*'  One  day  a  tree  was  felled  in  a  wood;  it  was  hewn  and  fashioned. 
This  time  it  was  not  to  be  made  into  a  god  ;— no,  it  was  for  some- 
thing better.  A  man  laden  with  griefs,  ignominies,  outrages,  con- 
demned by  the  cowardice  of  a  prevaricating  jud^e  to  an  ignominious 
death,  wa^  to  carry  this  cross.  He  took  it  on  his  shoulders  ;  spent 
with  fatigue,  he  drap:ged  it  to  the  top  of  the  hill.  There,  his  gar* 
mentfi  are  torn  off  him  with  violence  ;  he  is  fastened,  nailed  to  the 
wood  ;  the  cross  is  fixed  in  earth,  it  stands  upright ; — the  world  is 
regenerated,  changed,  instructed  for  ever :— vain  thoughts  of  men, 
where  are  you?  *  •  Men  believe  that  to  subject  the  world, 
brilliant  armies  and  powerful  geniuses  are  needed : — No,  facts  prove 
the  contrary.  Livid  and  bruised  flesh,  blood  gushing  forth  with 
violence,  a  crown  of  thorns,  an  infamous  and  cruel  death,  a  cross  of 
wood : — Lord,  behold  your  arms  and  the  instruments  of  triumph 
prepared  for  the  conquest  of  the  universe.  And  all  the  stones  of 
this  temple  were  hewn,  and  chiselled,  and  set  in  their  places,   to  do 
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homage  to  this  truth.    See  the  cross  at  the  end  of  the  lanotiiafy 
exalted  aboye  the  altar :  it  says,  *  this  temple  was  huilt  for  me.' 

**  Statesmen  have  no  fear  of  a  dmrch  or  religion  which  calls  itself 
Pa^ao,  Arian,  Greeks  Turkish,  or  Anglican.  Catholics  fear  only 
their  own  church,  and  all  separatists  are  equally  in  fear  of  it.  Why 
so  ?  Because  elsewhere  the  cnurch  and  state  are  one  $  !.&,  the  church 
is  submissive  to  the  state ;  and  this  can  never  be  the  situatioii  of  the 
Catholic  church.  Its  origin,  its  laws,  its  authority,  its  faith,  forbid 
the  fact.  To  fear  and  hate  the  priest  and  his  mission,  is  to  fear  and 
hate  the  Gospel :  history  has  weU  proved  it.  The  C&tholic  church 
is  the  superior  power  which  combats  man's  inferior  propensities,  and 
therefore  he  loves  it  not.  He  begins  to  love  it  wnen  he  shews  a 
sabmissive  spirit.  But  to  believe,  it  is  needful  to  be  courageous  at 
heart.  The  Church  is  a  great  sdiool  of  reverence,  it  is  also  a  great 
school  of  courage.  •  •  •  • 

"  One  of  the  most  useful  of  the  conferences  was  the  explanation  of 
this  dogpna,  Out  of  the  Church  there  ts  no  edLooHcn*  It  enlightened 
the  consciences,  and  disarmed  the  oppositions  and  prejudices  ef 
many.  No  one  after  hearing  the  exposition,  ventured  to  say,  that  an 
error  held  in  good  faith  would  be  punished  by  damnation.  They 
learned  *  that  a  genuine  desire  of  the  heart  to  belong  to  the  teub 
CHuaoB,  would  be  sufficient  in  the  eyes  of  God.  HivsBLr  alone  is 
judge  of  the  sincerity,  the  reality  of  this  desire.  *  *  80  the 
Protestant  in  good  faith,  who  sincerely  believes  himself  in  the  way 
of  truth,  shall  be  saved,  if  he  has  not  committed,  without  amends  or 
repentance,  any  of  these  gprave  oiFences  which  exclude  from  salvation. 

«« <  An  impossibility  of  distingiushing  the  church,  which  produces 
invincible  ignorance^  is  not  in  itself  a  cause  of  damnation :  the  church 
has  so  defined  against  Baius,  in  proscribing  that  impious  doctrine. 

*^  ^  That  which  brings  condemnation  is,  voluntary  and  culpable 
error :  this  is  the  error  which  puts  you  out  of  the  pale  of  the  church, 
and  excludes  you  from  salvation.  It  is  necessary  to  seek  the  Truth 
in  sincerity.  Comprised  and  defined  in  this  way,  the  principle  has 
nothing  intolerant  or  cruel  in  it.  We  must  beware  of  positively 
affirming  the  reprobation  of  any  person  in  particular,  whatever  may 
have  been  his  religion,  his  countrv,  his  era,  his  conduct  even.  At 
the  last  instant  of life,on  the  threshold  of  eternitv.mysteries  of  divine 
justice  are  doubtlessly  wrought  in  the  soul,  but  they  are  accompanied 
by  the  higher  mysteries  of  mercy  and  love.'  Beautiful  and  com- 
passionate words  I  inspired  by  a  profound  feeling  of  the  goodness  of 
God,  and  the  weakness  of  man. 

** '  Must  Catholic  faith  be  accused  as  exclusive  ?  Exclusive 
unil7  is  the  very  character  of  Tbuth  itself:  it  essentially  excludes 
the  False.  Beligious  truth  is  one  because  Gop  is  one.  8till  Uie 
Catholic  church  condemns  resistance  to  known  thuth  only,' 

**  Some  months  before  his  death,  the  man  of  God  addressed  these 
lines  to  a  venerated  friend,  *  I  have  just  revised  my  Conferencee. 
These  poor  Conferences  are  not  written ;  I  do  not  know  how  to 
write.  After  my  death  it  will  be  judged  whether  there  is  anything 
in  them  worth  publishing.'  But  these  Conferences  will,  we  hopCi  be 
published ;  ana  it  will  then  be  seen  that  the  study  of  them  wul  be 
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judged  emiDently  profitable.  There  will  be  discovered  in  them,  a 
eouDd  and  well  defined  theology,  solid  information,  well  knit  argu- 
mentation In  the  stvle  of  Bourdaloue,  a  turn  of  phrase  lively  and 
concise  as  the  word  of  command,  a  certain  military  fashion  of  impart- 
ing doctrine^  modified  by  the  piety  and  mildness  of  the  tone. 

"  Another  pencil  than  ours  shall  finish  the  portrait  of  the  orator  of 
Notre  Dame.  « He  has  studied  in  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  science 
remarkable  for  its  light,  but  still  more  remarkable  for  its  heat ;  and 
flo»  although  he  knew  well  enough  how  to  convince,  he  knew  better 
how  to  convert.  His  knowledge,  full  of  unction,  blazed  only  to 
warm.  Flashes  of  flame  issued  from  his  mouth  which  penetrated  to 
the  inner  folds  of  the  heart.  He  knew  well  that  heat  penetrates 
farther  than  light ;  one  can  only  brush  and  gild  the  surface,  while 
the  other  pierces  the  very  entrails,  thence  to  extract  desirable  fruits 
and  inestimable  riches.  It  is  this  general  warmth  which  gave  such 
divine  efficacy  to  his  Raintly  lectures.  He  has  restored  religion  to 
the  heart  of  society  ;  but  do  not  suppose  that  he  made  use  of  disgoise 
to  render  her  more  agreeable  in  the  eyes  of  worldlings.  He  presented 
her  in  her  natural  garb,  with  her  cross,  her  crown  of  thorns,  her 
estrangement  from  the  world,  and  her  sufferings.'  These  are  the 
words  of  Bossuet :  in  painting  St.  Francis  of  Sales*  he  most  accu- 
rately represented  Fafner  Xavier  de  Bavignan." 

On  the  17th  February,  1889,  he  had  for  listener  his  former 
preceptor  and  guide,  Mgr.  Frayasinous,  now  an  aged  man  with 
white  hair,  and  a  venerable  countenance,  whose  benevolent  ex- 
pression never  yielded  to  the  radest  trials.  Allusions  were 
made  by  the  preacher  to  the  former  efforts  of  the  good  old 
bishop,  and  his  own  obligations  to  him.  At  the  end  of  the 
discourse  all  eyes  rested  on  the  former  conferencier,  and  a 
murmur  of  adoiiration  and  pleasure  arose  from  the  congrega- 
tion. It  will  be  recollected  that  the  preacher  received  the 
tonsure  from  his  auditor,llth  June,  1822,  just  seventeen  years 
before. 

For  four  years  had  Father  Xavier  held  his  conferences  in 
Notre  Dame»  and  the  result  aeeroed  to  himself  only  the  con- 
version of  a  very  small  number  of  souls.  He  judged  that  a 
large  proportion  of  his  hearers  came  to  see  and  be  seen ;  and 
that  if  religious  principles  were  admitted,  they  were  not  fol- 
lowed up  to  their  legitimate  conclusions*  A  bold  idea  took 
possession  of  him — be  would  have  a  retreat  for  men  during 
noly  wedc  at  Saint  £ustache.    The  success  was  great.    Next 

J  ear  the  retreat  was  held  at  Notre  Dame.     Being  once  esta- 
lisheJ  there  was  no  falling  off,  but  ao  increase  in  nombers 
and  zeal  from  year  to  year ;  the  retreat  in  fine  was  the  crown- 
ing of  the  conference. 
Three  or  four  times  a  day  the  good  father  addressed  his 
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flock,  and  in  the  intervals  was  found  in  the  confessional  of  the 
establishment  Eae  des  Posies,  or  that  of  Sue  de  Sevres,  or  in 
a  room  off  Notre  Dame.  His  residence  was  in  Rue  de  Sevres, 
and  many  a  time  during  the  few  hours  allowed  for  sleep,  was  lie 
wakened  up  for  the  consolation  of  some  untimely,  or  wayward, 
or  impatient  penitent.  Scarcely  would  he  have  laid  down  bis 
head  to  get  a  few  moments'  rest  when  steps  would  be  heard  in 
the  corridor  leading  to  his  cell,  and  a  new  intruder  be  intro- 
duced.* He  would  be  received  as  cordially  as  the  rest,  and 
having  cleared  his  bosom  of  its  "  perilous  stuff,''  and  received 
divine  instruction  and  consolation,  he  would  soon  be  repacing 
the  corridor  to  give  place  to  some  other  restless  spirit. 

*'  A  day  came  when  the  servant  of  God  forgot  all  fatigue*  and  in 
his  new  found  bliss,  hardly  seemed  to  touch  the  ground :  it  was  the 
day  of  Paschal  communion  for  the  men.  Who  does  not  recall  the 
seraphic  radiance  of  his  countenance,  when  on  Easter  morning  he 
offered  the  holy  sacrifice,  and  then,  in  concert  with  the  Archbisnop 
of  Paris,  distributed  the  Bread  of  Anqbls  to  these  thousands  of 
Christians!  Those  were  the  days  of  great  consolation— his  happiest 
dajs  in  fact.  For  two  centuries  France  bad  not  afforded  such  sights. 
There  men  of  all  ranks  and  all  ages  advanced  in  crowds  to  the  altar, 
with  arms  crossed  and  eyes  cast  down,  in  an  attitude  of  recollection, 
of  dignity,  and  of  strength,  to  receive  under  the  veiled  appearance 
of  bread,  the  Incarnate  God,  who  in  the  preceding  century  was 
openly  outraged  at  the  same  place.  It  was  a  memorable  event,  and 
for  sixteen  years  it  has  been  annually  renewed  with  increased  bles- 
sings. A  nation  cannot  be  near  its  fall,  when  it  can  present  to  the 
world  such  cohorts  armed  for  the  good  fight ;  when  it  can  produce 
such  an  instrument  for  the  salvation  of  souls  as  Xavier  de  Bavignan.** 

During  the  ten  years  of  the  conferences,  Father  Xavier  had 
his  spare  time  sufficiently  taken  up  by  retreats.  Advent  lectures, 
charity  sermons,  &c.  in  the  various  cities  of  France.  One  sermon 

*  One  of  the  Protestant  traditions  (an  expression  borrowed  from 
the  Rambler)  is  the  state  of  slavish  subjection  in  which  the  Oatholic 
laity  is  kept  by  their  clergy.  We  wish  that  a  convincible  Protestant 
would  accompany  us  some  week  morning'  to  the  church  of  *  *  * 
He  would  then  see  the  benevolent  Father  P.  obliged  to  make  three 
long  weary  rounds  of  the  sanctuary  rails  to  administer  the  Holy 
Communion  to  about  sixteen  or  twenty  people,  when  a  quarter  of  one 
circuit  would  have  been  more  than  sufficient,  if  it  pleased  those  slaves 
to  consider  his  convenience  for  a  moment.  This,  and  various  other 
modes  of  "ingeniously  tormenting"  their  spiritual  fathers  by  un- 
thinking and  selfish  Catholics,  have  decidedly  convinced  us  that, 
compared  with  a  really  devoted  Priest,  the  worst  used  of  Mrs. 
Stowe's  negroes  may  be  considered  a  free,  enlightened,  and  inquisitive 
Citisen  of  Boston. 
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for  the  construction  of  a  church  in  Switzerland  produced  10,000 
francs.  Along  with  the  whole  church  in  France,  he  mourned 
the  loss  of  Mgr.  Quelen,  Archbishop  of  Paris,  who  past^ed  to 
his  rest,  Slst  December,  1889. 

It  was  in  1840  that  the  circumstance  occurred  of  himself 
and  his  community  in  the  Eue  des  Postes  being  obliged  to  go 
without  a  dinner,  while  writers  after  M.  Guizot's  heart  were 
proclaiming  the  endless  riches  possessed  bj  the  body. 

In  1841  he  lost  a  younger  brother ;  the  same  year  he  was  invi- 
ted to  Eome.  He  preached  during  the  advent  at  the  church  of 
Saint  Louis  of  France,  and  afterwards  held  a  retreat  at  the 
church  of  Caravita.  The  Society  of  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul  was 
established  the  same  year  at  Rome,  and  a  few  days  after  the  retreat 
at  Caravita,  occurred  the  miraculous  conversion  of  M.  Batisbon 
the  Jew.  The  reception  of  Father  de  Ravignan  by  Pope 
Gregory  XYI.,  was  what  might  be  expected ;  his  pontifical 
blessing  was  given  to  the  work  of  the  conferences. 

During  the  lent  of  1843  he  received  news  of  his  mother 
being  dangerously  ill.  The  retreat  and  confessions  kept  him 
away  from  her  death  bed  : — ^This  was  part  of  his  last  letter  to 
her. 

'< '  I  am  in  deep  affliction  for  being  prevented  bj  the  duties  imposed 
on  me  hy  God  himself  from  joining  my  brother  and  sister  in  their 
tenderness  and  oares  for  jou.   The  Lord  has  sent  you  new  and  sharp 
sufferings :  Oh,  how  I  wish  for  power  to  bring  solace  for  them !    At 
least  1  can  offer  each  daj,  at  the  sacred  altar,  the  holy  sacrifice  of 
the  Mass  for  my  good  and  tender  mother.     The  blood  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  will  intercede  for  you  better  than  I  can.     It  will  obtain  for 
you  the  graces  of  resignation,  strength,  and  confidence,  which  are 
so  necessary  for  us  all.     Ah,  yes  1  confidence  in  the  boundless  good- 
ness of  God.   Receive  my  most  tender  and  profound  respects.'   This 
letter  was  written  in  large  characters,  so  that  the  poor  dying  mother 
might  be  able  to  trace  out  the  lines  written  by  her  son.    It  was 
signed  Ouatave,  to  ^ive  her  still  greater  pleasure.     The  first  moment 
duty  permitted,  he  hastened  to  Bourdeauz,  hoping  still  to  see  his 
mother  alive.     He  found  but  her  cold  remains,  and  could  only  pray 
by  her  cofiin.     He  followed  to  the  tomb,  her  who  had  so  lovingly 
watched  his  cradle,  and  whose  life,  dashed  with  bitterness,  had  been 
one  long  act  of  maternal  devotedness." 

When  the  monopoly  of  the  university  in  public  instruction 
began  to  be  assailed,  they  made  (as  our  author  remarks)  powder 
out  of  Jesuiti^tm,  and  scattered  it  on  the  charter,  to  prevent  its 
rights  being  read  ont.  A  shower  of  pamphlets  fell  round  the 
order,  and  in  184S,  the  evil  passions  of  its  enemies  had  infected 
the  chamber  of  deputies.  During  the  storm  an  eminent 
lawyer,  M.  de  Yatimesnil,  gave  this  as  his  opinion : 
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■'  The  law  hai  only  to  ascertain  if  men  living  in  a  common  dwell- 
ing, and  occapied  about  religioiu  objects,  contravene  tbe  article  291 
ofthe  penal  code.  When  it  is  proved  that  there  is  no  infraction  of 
this  particular  article,  tbe  law  takes  no  cognizance  of  their  belief  or 
of  their  rules.  The  members  of  ridigious  associations  do  not  form 
a  legal  corporation ;  thej  are  onlv  individuals  living  together,  united 
by  a  purely  civil  contract  or  quasi  con  tract,  and  subject  to  a  common 
rule.  No  doubt  but  religion  looks  on  the  matter  in  another  light, 
but  human  law  can  only  consider  it  from  this  point  of  view." 

Such  was  the  veneration  among  all  classes  for  Father  de 
Bavignan,  and  such  the  good,  it  was  considered,  he  could  ac- 
complish, that  a  friend  thus  addressed  him — "  Write  some- 
thing to  explain  what  a  Jesuit  is,  and  say  that  you  are  a  Jesuit 
yourself/'  The  working  out  of  this  idea  required  a  certain 
intrepidity,  the  very  quality  he  possessed  in  perfection  ;  and 
therefore  it  offered  a  greater  charm  for  him.  He  published 
Tie  Existence  aiul  the  Itutitute  of  the  Jesuits,  and  in  a  pam- 
phlet shape,  the  letter  of  M.  de.  Yatimesnil,  with  a  brief  on 
the  legal  status  of  unauthorised  religious  institutions  in 
France ;  both  productions  bore  his  name  on  title-page. 

From  the  introduction  we  quote  a  few  passages. 

"  Prudence  has  its  laws,  its  limits.  In  the  lives  of  men  there  are 
circumstances,where  precise  explanations  become  a  duty  to  be  strictly 
fulfilled.  *  *  *  I  am  a  Jesuit,  that  is,  a  member  of  the  company  of 
Jesus.  This  declaration  I  owe  to  myself,  to  my  ministry,  to  my  bro- 
thers in  the  priesthood,  to  the  youth  intrusted  to  us,  to  the  faithful 
who  honor  us  with  thdr  confidence ;  I  owe  it  to  the  Ohurch  of  Ood. 

*  •  ^  Before  I  became  Priest  and  Jesuit,  I  was  a  man  of  my 
time*-a  Frenchman,  I  am  so  still.  In  becoming  a  ReHgiouf,  I  did 
not  intend  to  abdicate  m^  country,  nor  to  violate  her  laws,  nor  re- 
nounce the  rights  or  duties  of  a  citizen.  *  *  •  Has  the  charter 
]>roclaimed  liberty  of  con8eience.->yes  or  no  ?  Is  evangelical  perfec- 
tion a  ri^ht  of  conscience — ^yes  or  no  ?  Well,  the  Religious  state  is 
£  vangelical  perfection  in  practice.    I  ask,  by  what  right  then  do  yon 

frevent  me  from  bein^  a  French  Benedictine,  Dominican,  or  Jesuit? 
do  not  demand  public  and  recognised  existence,  nor  tiie  smallest 
portion  ofthe  revenue  of  the  state ;  I  simply  ask  to  breathe  the  free 
air  of  m^  country ;  I  claim  tbe  privilege  of  making  vows,  and  of  ob- 
serring  m  community  with  my  brothers^rules  approved  by  the  Catho- 
lic Ohurch.  And  in  what  respect,  may  I  ask,  does  my  liberty  inter- 
fere with  yours,or  interfere  witn  any  one's  ?  *  *  What  words  coming 
from  our  mouths,  have  compromised  public  tranquillity  or  respect 
due  to  the  laws  ?  And  yet  from  more  than  two  hundred  pulpits  have 
our  words  gone  forth  in  the  most  populous  cities,  in  the  most  hum- 
ble hamlets.  If  the  sun  shines  for  all  the  world,  must  justice  and 
common  sense  extinguish  their  lights  when  we  are  in  queetion  ^ 
<*  Our  author  asks,  <  why  have  those  pages  so  affected  us,  and]  why 
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does  it  appear  so  sad|  that  they  should  have  to  be  written  at  alli  and 
why  does  the  aocosed  appear  so  immeasurably  superior  to  his  accuser  ? 
It  ts  because  the  language  we  hare  just  heard,  is  that  of  innoeence  in 
the  face  of  injustice.  lonooenee  and  truth  have  the  same  destiny  on 
the  earth^^ne  meets  injustice  the  other  calumny.  Sisters  irom  the 
beginning  of  the  world,  they  havfi  ever  found  fallen  man  their  enem;« 
but  neither  has  ever  oeen  totally  crushed.  Struck  down  to-day, 
they  rise  to-morrow,  in  twenty  years*  in  a  hundred  years.  What 
matters  the  number  more  or  less  ?  And  this  is  the  secret  of  the  in- 
destmotible  duration  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.'" 

He  Existence  and  Institute  qf  tie  Jesuits  consists  of  four 
chapters.  The  first  includes  a  precis  of  the  /Spiritual  Exercises 
with  a  sketch  of  the  '^  four  weeks^'  employed  in  recollection, 
and  in  purifying  and  elevating  the  soul.  The  second  is  taken 
up  with  the  constitutions  of  the  Society,  which  Kichelieu  called 
the  master-piece  of  genius.  It  treats  of  the  noviciate,  the 
studies,  the  third  year  of  trial,the  difierent  ministries  discharged 
by  the  order,  the  government  of  the  society,  and  the  vow  of 
obedience.  ''  A  divine  light  is  shed  on  those  things  never 
mentioned  by  the  irreligious  and  prejudiced  except  as  gloomy 
mysteries,  it  is  as  if  the  Society  had  opened  all  its  doors  and 
gates,  that  the  world  might  inspect  its  spirit  and  discipline  at 
its  entire  convenience.^  In  this  second  chapter  ia  also  given 
the  daily  employment  of  a  day  by  a  Eeligious  of  the  order ; 
and  our  author  hints  that  many  among  the  detractors  of 
the  Society  would  probably  feel  a  little  embarrasment  about 
publishing  a  true  journal  of  an  ordinary  day  in  their  own  lives. 

The  third  chapter  is  entitled  Doctrines  qf  the  Society  qf 
Jesus.  Father  de  Bavignan  shews  in  this  chapter  that  the 
Society  entertains  no  peculiar  opinions,  but  follows  those  uni<- 
versally  received,  particularly  those  enlarged  on  by  St.  Thomas ; 
and  that  in  open  questions,  there  is  thorough  liberty  to  indivi- 
duals to  adopt  either  side  without  blame. 

'*  The  Jesuits  have  no  peculiar  doctrines ;  but  every  religious  body 
has  a  spirit  peculiar  to  itself ;  and  the  company  of  Jesus  forms  no 
exception.  Its  proper  spirit  is,  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  defence 
of  truth,  and  the  propagation  of  the  holy  reign  of  the  Gk>spel.  In 
theology  and  philosophy  it  has  a  decided  tendency  to  guard  the  rights 
of  rational  liberty  and  of  reason ;  and  therefore  it  has  ever  battled 
against  the  doctrines  of  Luther,  of  Calvin,  and  of  Jansenius.  •  *  *  * 
Toe  glory  and  very  life  of  the  Church  is  its  Apostoltcity :  the  Jesuits 
are  essentially  Missionaries.  Their  first  mission  arrested  Protestant- 
ism in  Europe ;  and  as  Fenelon  said  in  one  of  his  finest  sermons, 
'  the  company  aided  by  the  Portuguese,  opened  for  the  church  at  its 
birth,  a  new  road  to  me  Indies/'' 
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In  the  enumeration  of  the  successful  results  of  the  missions  nf 
St.  Francis  Xavier  and  others  of  the  body,  occur  the  words 
spoken  to  Philip  V.  by  the  bishop  of  Buenos  Ayres :  **  Sire, 
among  these  numerous  tribes  composed  of  Indiana  naturally 
prone  to  every  kind  of  vice,  there  prevails  such  innocence,  that 
to  the  best  of  my  belief,  no  mortal  sin  is  committed  by  any 
one.'^ 

The  fourth  chapter  is  dedicated  to  the  subject  of  missions, 
and  is  written  with  great  freedom,  brilliancy,  and  convincing 
force  ;  and  at  the  conclusion,  an  appeal  ia  made  to  the  good 
feeling,  common  sense,  and  common  justice  of  his  countrymen. 

The  chamber  of  deputies  were  as  insensible  to  the  influence 
of  the  work,  which,  by  the  way,  ran  through  several  editions 
in  a  few  months,  as  the  ears  of  Plsop's  ass  to  the  melody  of  the 
nightingale,  or  as  our  own  Commons  are  to  mere  logical  argu- 
ment, when  they  have  decided  to  vote  for  or  against  ministers. 
In  May,  1845,  notwithstanding  the  strenuous  efforts  of 
M.  Berryer  for  the  cause  of  good  faith  and  mere  justice,  the 
majority  confided  to  the  government  the  care  of  seeing  the 
laws  executed. 

The  unfortunate  Executive  did  not  well  know  how  to  set 
about  the  ungracious  task  of  dispersing  the  dreaded  though 
unresisting  community. 

"  The  cause  of  the  Jesuits  had  assumed  a  name  and  a  couDteuance 
—it  was  entitled  *  Father  Xavier  de  BavignaD.'  The  Qovernment 
stood  in  his  presence,  and  not  before  nameless  phantoms.  The 
prime-minister  said  to  him :  *  A  great  storm  is  blowing — I  will  meet 
It — I  have  spoken  to  the  King — to  the  council— we  cannot  be  guilty 
of  such  gross  injustice — no  measure  has  as  yet  been  resolved  on  ; 
we  will  let  the  flood  go  by.'  .  .  •  •  The  court  opened  a  nego- 
ciation  with  Home.  .  .  .  The  Pope  felt  it  his  dutj  no(  to  sub- 
mit to  the  demands  of  the  government ;  and  Father  de  Ravienan 
thus  summed  up  the  state  of  matters  12th  July,  1845 — 'The  Boly 
See  has  made  no  concession ;  the  Father  General  believes  it  our  duty 
to  submit ;  and  we  will  probably  be  obliged  to  disperse,  and  live  here 
and  there  in  little  groups  of  threes  and  tours.' 

"  And  this  was  the  great  victory  achieved : — a  community  of  poor 
priests  instead  of  living  together  under  the  same  roof,  were  obliged 
to  separate  and  seek  asylums^  where  two  or  three  might  live  together 
unmolested.  Humanity  might  fearlessly  resume  its  march  of  glory, 
and  the  great  of  the  earth  enjoy  untroubled  sleep.*' 

In  February,  1845,  he  had  to  sympathise  with  his  brother 
Hippolyte  for  the  loss  of  his  beloved  wife.  After  the  Lent  of 
1846  he  found  his  constitution  muchshakeni  but  he  continued 
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to  discharge  his  missionary  labours,  visiting  Toulouse,  Avignon, 
Metz,  J^ancy,  Lyons,  Bourdeaux,  and  other  cities. 

Wefind  him  at  the  Eaux  Bonnes  inl847,when  he  fancied  he 
was  recovering  some  of  liis  old  vigor.  From  his  retreat  at 
Yals,  in  August  of  the  same  year,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  a  friend, 
irom  which  we  select  a  few  extracts  worthy  of  the  serious  con- 
sideration of  the  heads  of  families. 

God  has  assigned  to  Christian  fathers  and  mothers,  the  important 
mission  of  preparioe  and  assuring,  as  far  as  in  them  liesi  the  future 
welfare  of  their  children.  The  essential  point  is,  that  these  children 
should,  before  6od>  be  stronsly  convinced  t^f  the  necessity  and  datv 
of  occupation  and  labor..  My  soul  is  sad,  my  heart  afflicted^  when  1 
reflect  that  at  this  present  day,  and  under  the  circumstances  of 
the  times,  when  every  man,  every  Christian  is  called  by  God  to 
fig^t  for  the  good  and  the  true,  young  persons  do  not  arm  them- 
selves with  zeal  and  courage  to  exercise  a  useful  influence  some  day, 
and  to  exhibit  in  a  sickly  state  of  society,  qualities  of  probity,  devot- 
edness,  zeal,  honor,  faith.  Ah  I  I  beg  of  you  to  animate  and  urge  on 
your  sons  in  this  good  career." 

In  1845,  M.  de  Montalembert  offered  hospitality  to  Father 
Bavignau  and  his  companions,  when  they  were  deprived 
of  the  right  of  living  in  community  in  the  name  of  the 
laws  of  (he  realm.  The  invitation  was  not  accepted,  but  the 
offer  was  gratefully  remembered  in  connexion  with  the  other 
straggles  of  that  intrepid  combatant  of  the  Church. 

'*  <Let  me  return  you,'  wrote  Father  de  Bavignan  on  the  10th  of 
July  1846,  'the  most  hearty  and  enduring  thanks  in  the  names  of 
the  objects  and  persons  most  dear  to  me.  May  God  sustain,  preserve, 
and  recompense  you.  Beautiful  and  rich  will  be  the  crown  reserved 
for  you  inneaven.*  When  the  vigorous  and  eloquent  pamphlet  on 
the  Duly  of  CathoUcs  appeared,  no  one  did  such  ample  justice  to  the 
author  as  Father  de  Bavignan.  These  devoted  and  generous  pages 
produced  in  him  the  most  profound  emotion.  He  wrote  to  the  Count 
on  the  22nd  of  July,  1845 :  '  Rising  from  prayer,  and  sitting  at  my 
writing  table,  it  seemed  to  me  while  reading  your  lines  as  if  I  was 
praying  still.  1  return  thanks  to  our  all  good  and  all  powerful  Lord 
for  having  raised  up  such  a  great  soul  for  the  defence  of  the  liberty 
of  the  Church.'  M.  TAbbe  Dupanloup,  afterwards  consecrated 
Bishop  of  Orleans,  being  in  Rome  a  little  after  the  election  of  the 
present  Pope,  beard  from  the  lips  of  Pius  IX.  the  most  cordial  tes- 
timonies to  the  services  of  M.  de  Montalembert.  Father  de  Bavignan 
deeply  enjoyed  this  act  of  just  gratitude  rendered  from  so  high  a 
quarter  to  his  worthy  and  religious  friends.*' 

A  meeting  of  the  Society  being  held  in  Rome  in  the  winter 
of  1847,  he  journeyed  thither  at  the  suggestion  of  M.  de  Mon- 
talembert, backed  by  the  advice  of  his  medical  attendants.  He 
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felt  the  browing  of  the  coming  storm,  and  wrote  in  vety  low 
spirits  to  the  Count  on  the  state  of  society  in  the  city. — The 
Company  of  Jesns  being  called  on  for  a  profession  of  political 
faithj  he  answered : 

"  Our  Institute  recognises  acts  of  political  faith  no  more  than  the 
Qospel  or  the  Church  recognises  or  teaches  them.  We  are  merely 
Christ's  apostles  for  all  places,  for  all  natioDS,  and  in  presence  of  aU 
forms  of  Government.  We  keep  silence,  we  praj,  we  wait.  This  is 
our  entire  policy,  and  God  forbids  us  to  adopt  any  other." 

Oar  good  father  was.  received  with  marked  kindness  by  the 
saintly  Fins.  He  retarned  to  Paris  on  the  outburst  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1848,  that  being  the  post  appointed  him  by  order  of  the 
Father  General.  For  some  of  his  letters  touching  the  distur* 
banccs  in  Jane  and  the  death  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  we 
refer  to  the  original. 

Our  author  taking  up  the  subject  of  the  liberty  of  Beligious 
education  at  this  pomt,  gives  a  sketch  of  the  relations  of  the 
Church  and  State  in  France  on  this  subject,  before  the  revolo- 
tion,  when  neither  the  university  nor  the  bishops  had  the  excla- 
sive  monopoly  of  public  instruction.  When  Buonaparte  set 
about  rebuilding  society  out  of  the  ruins  left  by  the  revelation, 
he  considered  it  essential  that  national  education  should  be  based 
on  the  precepts  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  therefore  selected 
the  chief  directors  from  among  the  clergy.  No  essential 
change  occurred  during  the  years  of  the  Restoration ;  but  from 
1830  to  1837  there  was  nothing  done  of  a  decisive  character 
in  favor  either  of  the  University  or  the  Clergy.  Thenceforward 
the  struggle  went  on,  the  Abb6  Dupanloup  vigorously  assailing 
the  University,  and  maintaining  the  right  of  the  Clergy  to  be 
allowed  a  share  in  the  important  concern  of  the  education  ot 
youth.  From  the  Religious  Pacification  published  by  him  in 
1845,  we  extract  a  passage  in  which  he  makes  an  unjust  law 
speak  in  the  exact  spirit  of  its  intention. 

'*  In  the  old  Pagan  times  the  judges  thus  addressed  their  victims : 
*  Seeing  that  you  are  Christians,  you  are  no  longer  Roman  Citizens;' 
our  present  rulers  say  to  us,  *  You  are  Regular  clergy,  consequently  you 
cease  to  be  French  citizens.  *  *  *  If  you  are  more  than  a  mere  Chris* 
tian,  than  an  ordinary  Priest*  if  you  are  in  fact,  a  Religious,  begone! 
We  banish  you  fi'om  your  own  proper  house.  We  have  no  objection 
that  you  be  a  Christian,  aye,  even  a  Priest,  but  to  a  certain  degree  of 
perfection  only.  Whoever  passes  that  bound,  ceases  to  be  considered 
a  citizen  by  us.  As  you  despise  the  things  of  this  earth  in  your  aspira- 
tions after  a  heavenly  country,  it  is  but  right  that  you  should  have  no 
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enjoyment  in  this  world,  except  under  all  the  oonditions  and  restric* 
tions  we  choose  to  impose.  We  give  you  full  liberty  to  breathe  the 
common  air,  to  practise  meditation  at  your  leisure,  as  lone  as  the  law 
takes  no  offence.  In  a  word,  voor  country  must  be  considered  in  the 
light  of  a  way-side  inn»  not  a  nmily  abode.  A  home,  dticens'  rights, 
riffhts  of  nature,  native  country,  none  of  these  thinffs  are  for  Perfect 
Ciriatiane*    They  may  seek  them  elsewhere  if  it  please  them.' " 


Catholic  exertions  for  the  libertj  of  religions  edaoation 
qoired  a  central  point  of  action.  Father  de  Bavignan  turned 
his  earnest  attention  to  the  matter,  and  a  committee  was  or« 
ganized  in  1844.  A  great  deal  of  good  was  done  bj  the 
publication  of  Episcopal  charges,  and  other  useful  writiogs  ; 
and  additional  service  was  rendered  to  religious  liberty  by  M. 
Le  Baron  Canchy,  who  in  a  work  on  the  religious  orders, 
gathered  into  the  compass  of  a  few  pages,  all  the  claims  pos- 
sessed by  the  Jesuits  to  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  the  Chris- 
tian world.  But  strange  as  it  may  appear^  it  was  not  till  after 
the  proclamation  oi  a  republic  in  184^,  that  the  good  object  was 
attained. 

The  Abbd  Dnpanloup  was  associated  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  great  work,  with  no  less  a  name  than  M.  Thiers.  Our 
biographer  gives  all  due  praise  to  the  diligence  and  devotedness 
of  this  remarkable  man  in  the  new  phase  of  his  public  career ; 
but  the  reader  feels  that  he  is  surprised  at  the  zeal  of  one 
whose  antecedents  were  such  as  the  world  knows  well  enough. 
One  expression  of  the  Abbe's  during  the  discussion  is  worth 
recording. 

*'<  With  the  pretended  right  of  the  State  to  fashion  childhood  and 
youth  to  its  own  image,  he  was  well  content,  as  long  as  it  called  itself 
by  the  name  of  St.  Louis,  but  what  would  be  the  result,  if  the  name  of 
the  State  for  the  time  beings  happened  to  be  Sardanapalns  or  Proud- 
hon  ?'  Father  de  Bavignan  had  said  early  Mass  for  his  friend,  on 
^e  day  when  this^pious  and  raliant  defender  of  Religious  liberty* 
weighed  down  by  private  sorrow  at  the  time,  was  to  speak  on  such  a 
momentous  subject.  '  God  has  assisted  me,*  said  he  with  humility, 
on  passing  out  of  the  assembly." 

On  the  15th  of  March  1850,  the  liberty  of  religious  in- 
struction was  established)  after  a  ten  years  incessant  struggle. 

The  most  fervent  piety  and  most  strenuous  and  unflagging 
exertions  for  the  promotion  of  Qod's  kingdom  on  earth,  could 
net  exempt  Father  de  Baviguan  from  family  sorrows  and  trials. 
His  sister  lost  her  husband  Count  Excelmans  by  a  violent  deaths 
and  was  bereaved  of  her  daughter  soon  after.  His  brother 
followed  the  remains  of  a  beloved  wife  and  daughter  to  the 
tomb  within  a  short  space  of  time.    He  gave  all  the  consola- 
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tioii  tliat  could  be  drawn  from  religioas  sources,  to  the  survi- 
vors, but  his  owu  tender  disposition  was  deeply  affected  by  the 
losses  and  the  affliction  of  the  survivors. 

In  the  Lent  of  1850  he  appeared  again  at  Notre  Dame,  not 
to  lead  the  conferences,  for  he  was  now  unable  to  preach  for 
atiy  length,  but  to  hold  a  retreat,  According  as  he  felt  his 
voice  strengthening,  he  lent  himself  to  the  cause  of  every 
charitable  work  that  solicited  his  co-operation.  He  visited 
London  during  the  great  exhibition  of  1851,  at  the  invitation 
of  Cardinal  Wiseman. 

*<  Bossuet  writing  to  Lord  Perth,  High  Chancellor  of  Scotland, 
who  was  converted  to  the  Oatholic  faith  after  reading  the  JExpotitwM^ 
said,  *  Yoa  must  now  be  aware,  after  reading  through  my  letters,  of 
the  tender  love  which  1  feel  for  England  and  Scotland,  on  account 
of  all  the  saints  who  have  flourished  in  these  realms,  and  of  the  faith 
which  has  produced  such  excellent  fruits.  A  hundred  and  a  hundred 
times  I  have  longed  for  the  opportunity  of  laboring  for  the  reconcili- 
sition  of  that  great  island,  for  which  my  earnest  prayers  shall  never 
cease  to  ascend  to  Heaven.' " 

Our  unworldly  father  looked  on  the  matchless  collection  of 
the  Crystal  Palace,  only  as  a  gorgeous  instance  of  the  worship  of 
matter  ;  but  said  he  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  : 

"  *  There  is  something  better  in  this  country  :  it  is  a  grave  and 
serious  movement  towards  the  Catholic  Faith.  It  is  not  general,  in- 
deed, but  it  is  very  evident  and  marked  among  thinkiog  people.  .  .  . 
I  believe  that  one  element  of  the  power  of  this  country,  is  the  share 
taken  by  youn^  men  of  birth  in  public  affairs.  All  the  traditions  of 
the  past  are  still  here  in  full  vigour.  They  respect  authority,  the 
law,  the  constitution.  The  landed  aristocracy  is  rich  and  power- 
ful. Meanwhile  they  speak  of  the  progress  and  influence  of  the 
middle  class.'  ....  He  gave  conferences  during  the  months 
of  May  and  June,  and  the  French  chapel  being  too  small,  they  were 
removed  to  a  concert  room.  Himself^  was  a  living  refutation  of  so 
many  errors  and  calumnies  heaped  on  the  church.  The  Englishman 
given  up  to  worldly  enjoyments,  and  entertaining  a  very  strange  idea 
of  our  priests,  was  astonished  by  the  involuntary  respect  he  was  ob- 
liged to  feel  in  presence  of  the  apostle.  A  certiun  atmosphere  of 
sanctity  in  whicn  he  was  enveloped,  did  more  than  the  most  invincible 
argument,  or  the  most  powerful  genius." 

In  the  early  part  of  1852,  he  was  believed  to  be  at  the  point 
of  death ;  and  the  doors  of  the  house  in  the  Rue  de  Sevres 
was  constantly  beset  by  people  of  every  condition.  The  pray- 
ers of  such  an  earnest  multitude  prevailed  with  Qod ;  and  in 
May  we  find  him  convalescent  at  Versailles,  with  strict  injunc- 
tions from  his  medical  adviser,  Dr.Cruveilhier,  to  relax  ana  take 
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rest.  Like  every  fervent  soldier  of  Christ  he  naturally  regretted 
the  loss  of  the  forces  necessary  to  carry  on  the  holy  war,  but 
devoat  submission  still  kept  him  reconciled  to  God's  good  ap- 
pointments. On  the  9th  of  Septemberj  the  first  festival  held 
in  honor  of  blessed  Peter  Clauer,  he  wrote  a  long  letter  to  his 
dd  attached  friend,  Mgr.  Dupanloup^  lamenting  his  inability 
to  be  present  at  the  happy  solemnity^ 

In  June,  1858,  he  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Society  in 
Borne  for  the  election  of  a  successor  to  Father  Boothan,  lately 
deceased.  Some  votes  were  given  for  himself,  but  Father 
£eekx  was  elected.  The  quasi-liberal  journalists  of  Turin 
could  not  let  such  an  opportunity  pass  without  spreading  mis- 
statements and  lies  respecting  the  election  ;  we  extract  in  prefer- 
ence, some  lines  from  Father  de  Kavignan  to  Count  Montalem- 
bert,  dated  1st  August,  1853. 

"  There  was  neither  a  French  party,  an  Italian  party,  nor  a  Belgian 
party ;  not  a  shade  of  division  nor  of  ill-feeliof^.  We  endeavoured  to 
sound  the  dispositions  of  those  judged  worthy  to  fill  the  office  of 
Father  general.  Prayer  and  peace  nave  preceded  every  move,  and 
have  brought  about  the  happy  result.  Our  choice  was  decided  a 
month  ago,  and  we  are  now  labouring  for  the  perfection  of  the  rule, 
and  for  the  accommodation  of  ourselves  to  the  exigencies  of  the  times^ 
and  for  the  consolidation  and  increase  of  the  good  we  hope  yet  to  do. 
Aid  us  to  thank  Heaven  for  the  concord  that  reigns  amongst  us,  and 
for  the  entire  liberty  we  enjoy  in  settlixig  every  matter  according  to 
our  constitutions.  The  sovereign  Pontiff  has  been  much  pleased  with 
the  election  of  Father  Beekz.  He  has  spoken  to  me  at  large  on  the 
state  of  the  Church  in  France.  He  can  well  appreciate  all  the  good 
that  has  been  done ;  he  mentioned  the  Bishop  of  Orleans  in  a  manner 
most  gratifying  to  my  feelings." 

The  father  expresses  most  feelingly  in  the  suite  of  this  letter, 
the  deep  gratitude  felt  by  the  father  of  the  Society  and  all  its 
members  to  the  Count,  the  strenuous  defender  of  their  rights^ 
and  of  the  general  liberties  of  the  church. 

It  must  have  afforded  Father  de  Bavignan  great  consolation 
(let  not  this  be  mistaken  for  gratified  spiritual  pride  or  vanity.) 
to  have  been  the  instrument  chosen  by  God  in  effecting  so 
many  tardy  conversions.  A  young  woman  once  presented 
herself  at  the  parlor  of  the  house  Bue  de  Sevres,  and  though 
the  father  was  occupied,  and  several  obstacles  came  in  the  way, 
the  persisted,  saw  him,  acknowledged  to  not  having  ever  re- 
ceived Baptism  about  which  she  had  heard  him  preach,  per* 
severed  in  her  good  purpose,  and  became  a  fervent  Christian. 

An  old  actress  sent  for  Father  Bavignan  in  her  last  illness, 

8H 
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acknowledged  that  she  knew  nothing  of  the  natore  of  religion, 
but  tliat  she  had  heard  him  once  preach  without  paying  much 
attention,  that  during  her  present  pains  she  was  stronglj  re- 
minded of  him,  and  was  urged  bj  some  interior  influence  to 
send  for  him»  that  she  supposed  it  was  what  the  Christians  call 
grace,  and  that  she  wished  to  make  her  confession.  She  did 
become  a  true  penitent  indeed,  endured  all  her  tortures  patiently^ 
and  even  desired  their  continuance  by  way  of  penance.  She 
expired  after  severe  sufferings,  with  a  heavenly  smile  on  her 
face ;  her  pious  decease  was  a  source  of  true  pleasure  to  her 
father  confessor. 

He  devoted  much  of  his  later  years  to  holding  retreats  in 
the  house  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Bue  de  Varennes,a8  the  failure 
of  his  voice  prevented  him  from  holding  conferences.  The 
ladies  of  the  Fauborg  St.  Germain  were  obliged  to  keep  a 
sliarp  look  out  for  tidketa  as  the  chapel  was  not  large.  In 
1851,  being  disagreeably  affected  by  percei  ving  a  growing  apirit 
of  negligence  prevailing  in  the  society  of  the  day,  be  held 
forth  to  his  high  bred  audience  in  a  style  the  revise  of  com- 
plimentary. 

**  He  spoke  to  these  ladies  of  the  employmeDt  of  their  time,  of 
their  toilettes,  of  their  expenses,  of  the  manner  of  their  educating 
their  daaghtt'1%,  of  the  reading  of  frivolous  or  evil  books,  Ttsita 
where  nothings  succeed  to  nothings  in  the  happy  cases  of  the  ah* 
sence  of  back-hiting.  So  pass  these  days  which  should  be  filled  with 
useful  employment.  A  severe  account  of  them  will  be  exaoted, 
for  time  Is  given  us  to  obtain  noerit  before  Qod.  And  the 
toilettes !  with  what  sadness  of  heart  did  the  roan  of  Qod  represent 
their  luxury  and  their  style  of  dress  at  evening  parties  !  With  what 
delicacy  of  expression  he  knew  how  to  speak  disi»Teeable  ^ings  I 
'  '  Ladies,  how  are  you  attired  ?  BhaM  I  tell  you  ?  Yon  are  attired 
just  like — Truth  herself.*  He  also  dmounced  those  dances  whieb 
might  have  suited  Pagan  timesi  but  were  unfit  for  Christian  people. 
'  Do  you  suppose,  ladies^  when  your  daughters'  bouquets  are 
found  faded  at  tne  end  of  these  dances,  that  the  lilies  of  their  souls 
are  not  equally  faded  ?'  The  holy  man  did  not  spare  those  mothers, 
little  watchful  over  the  faith  and  innocence  of  their  daughter^  and 
many  a  queenly  brow  was  bent  to  the  earth.  Passing  to  other  sub- 
jects he  pointed  out  the  abyss  opened  under  the  feet  of  people  by 
lavish  expense.  He  produced  a  startling  effect  in  their  souls  by  (he 
mode  in  which  he  proposed  the  simple  question,  '  Ladies,  do  you  pay 
your  debts  7'  He  laia  his  hand  on  hidden  but  smarting  sores,  and 
lifted  veils  which  ooocealed  the  causes  of  shame  and  ruin.  •  •  • 
In  consequence  of  the  good  impressions  made«  there  began  to  j^>pear 
in  the  evening  reunions,  the  kerchiefs  which  soon  got  the  name  of 
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the  SitfignaiUm    About  two  bandred  years  before,  modesty  warned 
and  corrected,  bad  imagined  tbe  BourdalouOt' 


ii*  • 


Our  author  next  gives  an  outline  of  the  course  of  instruc- 
tions imparted  daring  these  retreats  at  the  Maison  du  Sacr^ 
CoBur,  to  which  we  direct  tbe  eareful  attention  of  the  devout 
in  or  outside  the  cloister.  It  is  followed  by  sundry  letters  of 
comforty  encouragement,  and  direction  to  some  individuals  who 
had  particular  claims  to  his  attention.  To  those  dispirited 
bobIs  who  seemed  to  have  no  worldly  comfort  in  their  future' 
prospects,  be  pointed  out  the  long  series  of  suffering  and  en- 
durance borne  by  our  Crucined  nedeemer,  and  the  mere  reason- 
ableness of  our  being  prepared  to  bear  his  cross  during  this 
abort  scene  of  trialj  that  we  miay  then  enter  into  the  participa- 
tion of  bis  glory. 

Father  Hoothan  shortlj  before  his  death,  had  enjoined  it  as  a 
duty  on  Father  de  Ravignan  to  write  a  history  of  the  Pontifi- 
cates of  Clement  XIII.  and  Clement  XIY.  We  will  touch 
slightly  upon  the  subject  of  the  work,  regretting  our  all  too 
narrow  space  for  the  treating  of  this  and  other  deeply  iuh 
teresting  subjects. 

In  1761,  Voltaire  writing  to  Helvetius  made  use  of  the 
well  known  horrible  expression  springing  out  of  his  hatred  to 
the  Jesuits  for  being  the  foremoat  champions  of  Christianity. 

'*  Infidel  Pbilosopby,  in  order  to  destroy  tbe  Cbristian  religion,  had 
enrolled  Jansenism  in  its  rsnics,  on  aecount  of  its  fixed  determination 
to  destroy  tbe  Society  oi  Jesus.     The  Jansenista,  occupied  with  their 
own  proper  quarrel  with  the  Jesuits,  little  thought  of  the  disturbance 
they  would  cause  in  the  moral  order  by  extinguishing  them  ;    but  the 
Philosophers  were  fully  aware  of  the  vacancy  that  would  spread  round 
the  banner  of  Catholicism,  when  that  wished  for  eonsummatton  would 
take  place.     St.  Alphonsus  de  Liguori  called  tbe  Institute  of  St. 
Ignatius,  the  bulwark  of  the  Church  of  God,  and  Voltaire  and  his 
school  were  of  the  same  opinion.    Twenty  thousand  Jesuits  scattered 
through    the    world  as    instructors   of  youth,  directors  of  souls, 
preachers,  writers,  apostles  of  civilization,  and  martyrs  at  need,  bathed 
the  earth  with  their  sweat  and  blood.     ......     Tbe  order 

never  required  reformation.  Lord  Bacon  applied  to  the  members  the 
words  of  an  Ancient,  *  being  such  as  you  are,  would  to  God  that  you 
were  ours  I ' " 


*  Oh  for  a  month  of  Father  de  Bavignan  once  more  !  at  Notre 
Dame,  St.  George's,  Southwark,  or  St.  Francis  Xavier*iB,  Dublin,  to 
moderate  the  dimensions  of  hoops,  or  trundle  them  into  the  Liffey 
or  the  Red  Sea. 
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The  most  terrible  catastrophes  of  history  arise  from  the  blunders 
of  minds  without  faith,  and  the  depravation  of  morals.  For  forty 
years  before  the  Revolution  the  Kings  of  the  South  of  £urope  lent 
their  hands  to  their  own  destruction.  By  the  sides  of  these  weak  or 
wicked  kings,  were  found  ministers  unable  to  prevent  the  evil  or 
prompt  to  work  it.  Ohoiseul  in  France,  Pombai  in  Portugal,  Wall 
and  D'Aranda  in  Spain,  and  Tanucci  in  Naples,  went  before  the 
breeze  of  innovation,  and  rejoiced  in  the  work  of  iniquity. 

'*Pombal,  one  of  the  most  odious  creatures  ever  known,  planned 
the  destruction  of  Catholicity  in  Portugal,  provided  himself  with 
monstrous  accusations  against  the  Jesuits,  struck  them  without 
proofs,  without  trials  without  any  avowable  motives,  and  crowned  his 
t>Tannical  measures  by  the  cruelty  of  their  execution.  Mme.  de 
rompadour,  finding  them  intractable  with  respect  to  her  own  weak- 
nesses, demanded  tneir  expulsion  from  France.  Choiseul,  the  minis- 
ter, was  only  too  happy  to  second  her  hatred  in  denouncing  them  to 
the  Parliament.  Charles  III.  of  Spahn  was  devout,  bat  he  was  in- 
fluenced by  an  atrocious  calumny,  by  which  the  honor  of  bis  mother 
and  his  own  legitimacy  were  compromised,  and  he  signed  an  order 
for  their  banishment.  Six  thousand  priests,  with  nothing  but  their 
breviaries  and  a  change  of  clothes,  were  hurried  on  board  with  bar- 
barous precipitation.  Naples,  Parma,  and  Malta^  rivalled  Spain  in 
the  evil  work.  Pope  Clement  XIII.  whose  reign  of  ten  and  a-half 
years  was  one  scene  of  struggle  and  protest,  wrote  to  Joseph  I.  of 
Portugal  in  tbe  words  of  Scripture — '  Have  pity,  my  son,  on  the 
gray  hairs  of  your  father,  and  do  not  afflict  him  m  the  last  days  of 
his  life.'  At  the  approach  of  the  storm,  he  exhorted  Louis  XV.  to 
be  firm  in  defence  of  the  interests  of  Religion,  and  to  the  Bishops, 
to  co-operate  with  him.*' 

All  except  three  did  their  daty.  When  the  parliament  issued 
its  decree  in  1762  the  Pope  in  consisttory,  declared  the  decree 
of  parliament  null  and  void.  The  modest  king  advised  the 
Head  of  the  Church  to  be  silent  on  the  merits  of  the  order 
after  the  impudent  proceedings  of  the  parliament  in  1764;  the 
Bull,  Jjpostolicttm,  was  condemned  and  prohibited,  but  the 
Bishops  of  France  gave  it  their  unanimous  adhesion,  and  ad- 
dressed vigorous  reclamations  to  the  court  in  favor  of  the.  pro* 
scribed  company. 

Clement  XIII.  at  bay  before  the  Courts  of  France,  Spain, 
and  Naples,  declared  to  the  Ambassador  of  Spain  that  like  some 
of  his  predecessors,  he  preferred  exile  to  the  betrayal  of  the 
cause  of  Beh'gion  and  the  Church.  He  would  not  wait  for  a 
reply,  but  ordered  the  doors  to  be  opened  in  order  to  end  the 
conference.  The  occupation  of  Avignon,  of  Beneventum,  and 
of  PonteCorvo,  did  not  turn  him  from  his  resolve.  He  shewed 
this  heroic  determination  though  assailed  from  without  by  those 
who  ought  to  have  shewn  themselves  his  affectionate  and  duti*' 
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ful  children,  and  oppressed  with  the  infirmities  of  age.  He 
was  released  by  death  from  his  sufferings,  and  his  hapless  suc- 
cessor, Clement  XIY.  was  required,  as  the  dreaded  sons  of  St* 
Ignatius  were  now  expelled  from  four  kingdoms,  that  he  should 
banish  them  from  the  world  entire extinguish  them  alto- 
gether. For  four  jears  he  temporised ;  he  lived  from  day  to 
day  hearing  nothing  but  injunctions  and  threats ;  and  after 
every  sleepless  night,  he  commenced  another  day  of  misery  and 
anguish.  At  last  thejooor  Pope,  as  the  pious  witnesses  of  his 
torments  called  him,  signed  for  the  sakr  of  pbace,  the  Brief  of 
Abolition,  21st  July,  1773,  and  on  the  22nd  September,  1774, 
the  anguish  of  his  soul  brought  him  to  the  tomb.  In  the  pro- 
cess of  the  Canonization  of  St  Alphonsus  de  Liguori  it  was 
proved  on  unquestionable  (Evidence,  that  the  venerable  servant 
of  God  living  at  Arienzo,  a  Uttle  town  of  his  diocese,  was  found 
by  his  domestics  iu  a  species  of  trance  which  endured  for  a  part 
of  two  days,  21st  and  22nd  September,  1774,  and  that  on  his 
awaking  from  it,  he  announced  the  death  of  the  Pope  whose 
last  moments  he  had  been  allowed  in  spirit  to  sustain. 

The  literary  and  religious  world  are  aware  of  the  existence 
of  Father  Theiner's  History  of  these  transactions,  written  in  an 
unfriendly  spirit  to  the  Society  of  Jesus.  Father  de  Bavignan 
was  enjoined  by  the  Oeneral,  as  already  mentioned,  to  go  over 
the  same  ground,  with  the  object  of  making  a  better  apology 
for  the  Pontiff  who  had  suppressed  the  Company.  Aided  by 
the  researches  of  Father  Montezon,  he  laboured  from  February, 
1853,  to  July  1854,  when  the  work,  under  the  title  of  "  Clemeyit 
XIIL  and  Clement  XIF,^*  appeared  in  one  volume.  A  supple- 
mentary volume  by  way  of  appendix  was  afterwards  issued. 
He  wants  nothing  to  be  believed  on  his  own  word :  he  gives 
transcripts  from  original  documents  to  prove  the  heroic  resis- 
tance made  by  Clement  XIII,  and  the  harassing,  goading,  and 
threatening,  that  at  last  forced  his  successor  to  sign  for  the 
Peace  of  Christendom,  the  death  warrant  of  the  supporters  of 
the  Faith.  The  Historian  had  to  deal  between  the  love  for  his 
order,  and  the  reverence  due  to  the  Head  of  the  Church  ;  but 
he  seemed  more  anxious,  as  far  as  truth  allowed,  to  apologize 
for  the  signing  of  the  cruel  mandate  under  the  pressure  of  ne- 
cessity, than  to  excite  sympathy  for,  or  justify  his  own  brother- 
hood. 

**  What  a  mass  of  mig^tj  works  perished  in  Europe,  in  America, 
and  in  Asia,  on  tiie  suppression  of  the  Jesaits,  and  what  a  sjpectacle 
was  presented    by  that  silent  obedience  to  the  Pontifical  Brief! 
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Works,  the  most  important  and  jprecious,  aunk  in  8U6nc«t  and  not  a 
murmur  escaped  from  the  heap  or  ruins.  No  one  in  our  days  can 
overlook  the  breach  made  in  the  defences  of  relirton  and  society  : 
the  Jesuits  fell>  but  their  downfall  crushed  the  world." 

The  QQmber  of  converts  distinguislied  by  their  piety,  learning 
or  birth,  won  overto  theCatkoIicFaitb,  and  mauyof  them  through 
conferences  held  with  himself,  consoled  the  Irather  in  a  great 
degree  for  his  later  inability  to  preach,  or  endure  the  rough 
life  of  an  active  missionary.  His  biographer  devotes  a  chapter 
to  the  Oxford  movement,  and  to  the  visits  of  Mr.  Wilberforce, 
Mr.  Allies,  and  others,  to  the  cell  of  the  zealoos  missionarj. 
The  first  step  generally  taken  by  devout  Anglicans  uneasy  about 
their  spiritual  state,  was  to  go  over  to  Paris,  and  vi&it  the 
Churches  and  Hospitals,  where  a  zealous  young  guide  (M  Au- 
guste  Cochin)  generally  secured  them,  and  conducted  thein 
either  to  Sister  Sosahe  or  Father  De  Eavignan.  He  read 
but  could  not  speak  English,  and  many  of  his  visitors  were  in 
the  some  predicament  as  regarded  French ;  but  their  hearts 
were  possessed  by  a  devout  spirit^  and  they  simply  and  earnestly 
sought  the  true  path  of  life  in  which  thej  might  walk  with 
safetv.  There  was  a  power  of  attractive  piety  about  their  spi- 
ritual counsellor,  by  which,  under  God«  their  understandir^ 
were  enlightened,  uid  their  hearts  filled  with  holy  desire  for 
that  full  communication  with  Christ,  his  Blessed  Mother  and 
bis  Saints,  which  can  be  found  alox^  in  Catholic  Comm  onion. 
Bev.  Wm.  Allies  gives  an  account  of  his  visita  to  Father  Ba- 
vignan  in  his  delightful  and  interesting  Journal  of  a  visit  to 
France  and  Italy :  to  this  work  we  have  great  pleasure  in  re- 
ferring our  readers.  These  conversions  were  very  seldom 
brought  about  by  discussion.  His  hearers  were  earnestly  desi- 
rous of  truth ;  he  affirmed  such  or  such  doctrines ;  their  hearts 
were  moved  by  grace,  and  they  unliesitatingly  welcomed  the 
guidance  of  that  Church,  within  which  confidence  reposes,  and 
the  troubles  of  religious  doubt  and  disquiet  are  unknown. 

In  the  Lent  of  1855,  Father  de  Aavignan  preached  in  the 
Chspel  of  the  Tuilleries  before  the  great  of  the  earth»  and  was 
not  afraid  to  speak  of  the  necessity  and  difficulty  of  self-governr 
ment,  of  sin,  and  of  hell.  To  suppress  any  selNglorification.  as 
we  may  suppose,  that  might  arise  from  having  held  forth  before 
the  High  Powers,  he  next  preached  a  retreat  to  poor  old  men 
of  one  of  the  houses  of  the  Peliles-Soeurs  des  Pauvres.  '  I  am 
not  able  now  to  do  much/  said  he  to  the  Lady  Superior  j  '  do 
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ine  the  favor  of  confiding  tin's  Kule  work  to  me.'  His  identity 
was  kept  a  secret  to  his  audience,  who  little  suspected  they  were 
listening  to  the  great  orator  of  Notre  Dame. 

Father  de  Ravignau  had  received  from  Heaven,  along  with 
the  power  of  turning  the  hearts  of  his  hearers  to  Qod,  the  gifts 
of  being  well  qualified  to  direct  their  steps  in  the  way  of 
Christian  perfection,  for  he  was  well  acquainted  with  tb« 
spiritual  life  and  its  sacred  depths.  This  habitude  of  guiding 
souls,  had  given  hitn  wonderful  li^t  for  dfetinguishing  true 
vocations.  He  attached  himself  with  a  paternal  tenderness  to 
those  young  spirits,  who  on  considering  tne  things  of  the  earth, 
had  fonnd  them  unworthy  of  their  attachment,  and  had  set  for* 
ward  on  their  road  to  Heaven  throush  the  quiet  paths  of 
prayer  and  the  cloister.  He  took  particular  interest  in  those, 
who  had  renounced  rank,  brilliant  prospects,  or  the 
enjoyments  attending  wealth,  youth,  and  beauty.  We  insert 
extracts  from  his  letters  to  a  young  Carmelite,  who  had  re- 
Bounoed  high  station,  and  its  accompaning  seductions,  for  the 
ek>se  gratings  of  the  daughters  of  St.  Theresa.  These  letters 
date  from  the  2nd  November,  1856. 

**  Oh  I  how  I  long  to  revisit  our  dear  Oarmel  of  the  Sue  ds  Mes- 
sine  I  There  it  pleased  God  to  send  me  trne  oonsolation.  Oonragey 
my  child,  for  self-conquest,  prayer,  then  death !  May  we  tend  with 
one  aeoord  to  this  perfection*  which  is  the  only  way  traced  for  us  hy 
the  Divine  hand.  Ton  commence  your  religions  life  nearly  at  the 
fame  dme  of  year,  in  which  thirty-four  years  ago,  on  All  Semis'  day, 
without  a  word  to  any  one  hat  the  venerable  priest  my  director,  I 
went  alone  at  foot,  to  knock  at  the  door  of  our  noviciate  of  Mont« 
rouge.  I  was  then  twenty-seven  years  old,  and  now  1  have  arrived 
at  old  age.  I  had  lived  too  eagerly  the  life  of  the  world  :  Ibroagbt 
away  deep  wounds  which  left  snarp  pains  behind  them.  And  noWr 
poor  laborer  of  the  eleventh  hour,  faithless  disciple  of  Qod  who  had 
long  since  called  me,  I  felt  myself  thenceforward  .drawn  to  the  inte- 
rior life,  the  principle  of  such  unspeakable  happiness.  And  after  the 
promises  of  these  early  days,  what  have  I  done  ?  However,  God  be 
blessed  that  I  have  still  found  myself  drawn  to  prayer,  to  recollec- 
tion. I  have  always  found  in  them,  remedies  for  my  misery,  and 
living  grace  for  my  efficient  help.  You,  my  child,  will  do  better 
than  your  father.  Ton  will  courageously  embrace  this  life  of  im- 
molation and  praver.  In  the  perfect  renunciation  of  yourself,  and 
in  an  inviolable  fidelity  to  prayer,  you  will  meet  with  strength  and 
peace.  How  happy  will  I  be  to  behold  the  fruits.  Advance  then  to 
the  cross  of  your  master  like  Mart,  your  mother  and  voor  mieen.  • 
Aspire,  ae  you  can  and  ought— 'aspire,  I  say,  to  that  life  of  prayer 
which  your  blessed  mother,  St.  Theresa,  has  bequeathed  to  her 
daughters,  as  their  peculiar  inheritance.  Let  no  bitternesses,  dis- 
tractions, obscurities,  or  any  temptations  whatever,  stop  your  pro- 
gress.    God  has  appointed  your  place  in  the  way  to  the  garden  of 
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delights,  where  you  will  indeed  have  to  drink  his  ch&lice  and  bear 
his  cross,  but  still  with  unspeakable  comfort.  Doubtlessly  our  lot  is 
to  die  and  immolate  ourselves — ^to  die  to  ourselves  and  to  everything 
which  holds  us  to  the  earthy  in  order  to  enjoy  life  in  a  higher  sphere. 

'*  This  is  the  proper  day  to  congratulate  you  on  the  fruits  of  ydur 
retreat,  and  the  holv  resolutions  with  which  our  Lord  has  inspired 
you.  Bless  him  witn  your  whole  heart  for  the  attraction  you  feel 
towards  the  Divine  Infancy.  Nothing  can  be  better.  You  will 
there  comprehend  the  simpficity  as  well  as  the  entire  generosity  of 
the  immolation.  •  .  Holy  prayer  will  bring  you  through  the 
crucible  of  Divine  Love.  All  is  well  when  we  wish  to  die^  in  order 
to  live  only  by  grace^  for  the  glory  of  Ood  and  the  salvation  of  souls. 

"  Saint  John  of  the  Cross,  the  admirable  disciple  of  your  admirable 
mother,  has  marked  out  the  way.  It  is  encumbered  with  obstacles^ 
the  struggle  will  be  long;  but  what  joys  are  found  in  the  very  pains, 
when  God  has  seized  on  the  heart  to  attach  it  inviolably  to  himself  I 
Your  heart,  dear  child,  is  wholly  given  up  to  your  Divine  Master : 
May  he  be  ever  blessed  I 

**  Prayer,  my  daughter,  is  the  life  of  Oarmel ;  it  is  a  world  without 
limits  it  is  Heaven  upon  earth.  In  spite  of  repugnances,  spiritual 
droughts,  and  continual  distraction,  the  heart  devoted  with  constancy 
to  the  holv  exercise  of  prayer,  finds  therein  a  peace,  a  comfort  sur- 
passing all  sensible  pleasure.  It  is  the  intimate  friendly  relation  with 
God,  with  a  father  always  tender,  notwithstanding  his  apparent  rigor» 
and  the  rough  trials  he  sends.  Embrace  praver,  courageously  per- 
severe, and  your  soul  shall  be  strengthened,  elevated,  blessed.  Can 
anything  be  better  than  to  think  and  to  live  for  God  alone,  and  to 
love  him  without  interruption  ?  Ah !  this  way  is  rough,  beset 
with  briars  and  thorns :  we  are  sometimes  torn,  sometimes  thrown 
down,  but  with  courage  we  rise  and  proceed.  The  life  of  Garmel, 
life  of  a  victim  immolated  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  salvation  of 
souls,  is  an.  arduous  course,  at  the  end  of  which  are  beautiful  crowns, 
prizes  for  the  victors :  we  must  run  and  patiently  struggle  to  obtain 
them. 

*<  It  is  necessary  to  fight  valiantly  in  order  to  live  this  life  of  devoted 
and  vigilant  love,  which  your  mother  St.  Theresa  obtained  as  a  grant 
for  herself  and  her  daughters.  The  hour  of  your  prpfession  ap. 
preaches.  Oh  !  prepare  the  victim  by  the  desires  of  your  heart  ever 
united  to  the  heart  of  your  loving  master." 

His  last  apostolical  labors  \rere  devoted  to  a  retreat  given 
to  the  Carmelites  of  the  Bue  de  Messine.  It  commenced  12th 
November,  1857,  at  4  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  ended  20th 
of  the  same  month.  He  came  on  fuot,  notwithstanding  the 
season  and  the  distance  from  the  honse  Bue  de  Sevres  ;  and 
discoursed  four  times  in  the  day,  seated  in  a  straw  chair  in  the 
parlor,  and  with  his  face  turned  towards  the  veiled  nuns,  who 
listened  from  behind  the  grilles.  He  took  a  slight  repast  at 
12  o'clock,  and  returned  home  on  foot  at  6  in  the  evening.  It 
is  a  happy  circumstance  that  the  substance  of  the  discourses 
has  been  preserved :  an  outline  is  given  p.  p.  479.  502. 
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Early  in  December  he  fell  ill.*  lie  was  able  to  celebrate 
Mass  on  the  festival  of  the  Immacalate  Conception;  but  it  was 
his  last  on  earth. 

They  brought  him  the  Holy  Communion  at  5  o'clock  every 
morning ;  and  Mass  was  celebrated  in  his  chamber  by  per- 
mission of  the  Archbishop.  His  left  lung  only  was  now  re- 
maining, and  that  muoh  affected  since  1853;  and  in  con- 
sequence he  suffered  much  in  his  breathing.  He  sometimes 
desired  death,  at  others  thought  of  convalescence,  and  the 
labors  it  would  refit  him  for ;  but  dreaded  a  recovery  un- 
attended with  powers  to  be  useful  to  his  fellow  mortals.  Till 
the  10th  of  February,  1858,  he  was  able  to  rise  and  sit  for  a 
few  hours  in  an  easy  chair  near  the  fire.  It  would  require 
more  space  than  we  can  afford,  to  mention  the  numerous  relics 
that  were  sent  from  Germany,  Italy,  and  England,  which, 
though  convinced  of  his  approaching  death,  he  piously  wore 
about  his  person  ;  the  Noveuas  that  were  offered  up  for  his  re- 
covery ;  the  crosses,  &c.  that  were  sent  to  receive  his  benedic- 
tion. His  illness  caused  a  pit>found  sensation  through  every 
part  of  Christendom,  where  devotion  still  retained  any  influence. 

From  the  21st,  of  February  an  inflammation  of  the  bowels  was 
added  to  his  other  sufferings*  On  the  25th,  the  forerunners  of 
death  were  evident— the  restless  and  cold  hands,  feeble,  short, 
and  abrupt  breathing,  and  the  cold  perspiration  streaming  down 
the  countenance.  For  the  circumstantial  diary  of  the  last  hours 
of  his  well  spent  life,  and  his  heavenly  communications  with  his 
devoted  brothers  in  the  ministry,  who  read  for  him,  prayed  with 
hio),  and  rendered  all  the  solace  in  their  po^er  to  his  bodily 
sufferings,  we  refer  to  the  wofk.  They  are  more  suited  to  the 
pages  of  a  book  on  ascetic  devotion  than  to  those  of  a  secular 
journal.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  same  severity  to  self,  the 
same  ardent  love  of  his  Saviour,  and  the  same  zeal  for  his 
neighbour's  salvation,  that  were  so  evident  during  his  active 
career,  prevailed  during  these  trying  hours  :  we  supply  a  few 
passages  from  the  latest  moments  of  his  trials,  supplied  by 
Father  Pontlevoy. 

*  The  account  of  his  illness  and  happy  death  was  obtained  from 
Father  P.  de  Pontleyoy, 

*86 
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« It  was  one  hour  after  midnight.  I  found  the  good  Father  in  hi  A 
agonj  :  a  feeble  and  panting  breath  e8CM>cd  with  difficulty  from  his 
breast :  he  was  bathed  in  a  cold  perspiration,  and  his  poor  hands  were 
as  if  frozen.  '  Dear  Father,  do  you  know  me  ?'  said  I.  '  I  do,  I  do.' 
'  You  are  going  to  expire.*  '  but  I  have  not  suffered  enough  jet.' 
*  Do  you  wish  to  gain  the  jubilee  before  dying  ?'  <  Most  earnestly/ 
'Then  kiss  this  crucifix.'  I  presented  bhn  a  venerated  crucifix  which 
himself  bad  brought  from  Borne.  '  Make  an  act  of  charity.  Offer 
to  our  Lord  Jesus  OhriFt  the  sacrifice  of  jour  life.'  '  With  my  whole 
heart.'  '  Ask  pardon  from  God  for  all  the  faults  of  your  life.'  He 
joined  his  hands,  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  cried  with  a  loud 
voice,  '  My  Ood,  pardon  all  the  iniquities  of  my  life  I  My  fiither, 
beseech  God  that  be  may  grant  me  pardon.*  He  then  received  the 
last  absolution.  .  .  .  The  Father  Provincial  said> '  would  you 
wish  that  we  recite  the  nrayers  of  those  in  their  last  agony  ?'  *  Ohj 
with  great  pleasure.'  While  we  repeated  these  prayers  aloud^  he 
evidently  united  his  intentions  to  ours.  He  expired  on  the  26th  of 
February,  1868^  at  half  past  One  in  the  mominff,with  his  eyes  intensely 
fixed  on  tlie  crucifix  before  him,  and  giving  three  long  sighs  at  the 
name  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  He  was  sixty-two  JJBars,  two 
months,  and  twenty-three  days  old.  Thus  died  Father  de  Ravignan : 
thus  die  all  the  saints. 

His  last  days  were  in  some  measure  a  resumS  of  his  life.  His  soul, 
his  character,  were  evident  during  these  solemn  hours.  Ardent 
faith,  humility^  obedience,  delicacy,  goodneet  of  heart,  unalterable 
peace,  resolution,  immovable  firmness — all  were  there." 

There  was  grief  and  profoand  emotion  through  the  whole 
city  of  Paris,  when  the  death  of  Father  de  Ba^ignan  was  an- 
nounced. His  bod  J,  clothed  in  his  Religious  habit,  was  laid  on 
a  bed  in  a  lower  room  of  the  house,  Rue  de  Sevres^  for  three 
days ;  and  the  populace  of  the  citj,  ever  in  extremes,  crowded 
from  Wednesday  to  Sunday  to  look  their  last  on  the  remains 
of  him  who  had  labored  so  much  for  their  salvation^  and  whom 
they  looked  on  now  as  a  saint. 

It  was  wished  that  the  grandest  of  obsequies  should  be  cele^ 
brated  over  his  remains  in  Notre  Dame ;  but  the  Father  Pro- 
vincial preferred  that  it  should  be  otherwi6e,Bnd  that  he  should 
be  borne  to  his  resting  place  on  a  poor  hearse  as  a  simple  Re- 
ligious. His  old  and  attached  friend^  ^g^-  Dupanloup,  sum- 
moned by  telegraph  from  Orleans,  delivered  an  improvised 
funeral  sermon  in  St.  Sulpice^  which  was  filled  to  ove^owing. 
The  unstudied  discourse  affected  himself  and  his  audience  to 
tears,  and  thousands  were  obliged  to  cont^inl  themselves  with 
stations  on  the  steps  and  in  the  yard.  . 
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Even  88  ooDversioBs  from  neious  courses  are  more  seldom 
wrought  by  severe  measures,  than  by  mildness  and-patience,  so 
as  already  observed,  conversions  to  Catholic  faith  and  practice 
are  more  the  result  (humanly  speaking)  of  friendly  inter-com- 
munications with  Catholics  of  devout  lives,  and  the  study  of  de- 
votional books,  than  of  the  perusal  of  controversial  worKs  or  of 
holding  viva-voce  discussions.  We  therefore  welcome  the  life 
of  this  good  and  great  man,  as  calculated  for  the  spread  of 
piety  among  Catholics,  and  the  partial  removal  of  the  prejudices 
against  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  the  Church  of  which  it  forma 
one  of  (he  strongest  bulwarks.  Should  it  be  said  that  he  was 
an  exception,  we  reneat  in  the  w^ds  of  his  biographer,  that  he 
was  a  Jesuit  to  bis  heart's  core ;  and  from  ourselves,  that  his 
heroic  character,  his  love  of  his  kind,  his  severity  to  himself, 
his  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  his  stainless  life,  and  ardent 
oietv,  are  common  to  him  with  thousands  and  thousands  of  his 
brethren  ;  and  that  though  many  may  lack  his  human  abilities, 
the  amount  of  good,  spiritual  and  temporal,  wrought  by  their 
quiet  and  silent  eflbrts  is  incalculable,  and  will  not  be  known 
in  its  grand  proportions  till  they  are  called  to  receive  their  re- 
ward at  the  last  d^y  in  the  presence  of  the  angels  and  of  the 
whole  of  Adam's  race. 

We  are  not  altogether  pleased  with  the  execution  of  the  por- 
trait accompanying  the  volume.  Intellect  and  penetration  are 
abundantly  expressed  in  the  ample  forehead  and  eagle  eyes, 
and  resolute  firmness  in  the  lower  part  of  the  face,  but  there 
is  a  hard  quality  about  the  mouth,  which  we  are  sure  did  not 
belong  to  the  living  features.  Though  denying  to  himself, 
he  was  charity  itself  to  all  others. 

M.  Poujoulat  is  well  known  in  the  literary  world  of  Paris 
by  his  share  with  M.Michaud  in  tlie  '*  History  of  the  Crusades," 
his  *'  Letters  from  the  East,"  "  History  of  Jeru8alem,"and  other 
works  relative  chiefly  to  Palestine  and  Egypt.  He  has  contribu- 
ted largely  to  Le  Correspondent  and  other  Catholic  journals,  and 
has  all  the  ease  and  skill  of  a  practised  writer.  It  is  very 
desirable  that  a  translation  should  be  presented  to  the  English 
reading  public,  for  as  our  readers  may  perceive,  even  from  our 
meagre  sketch,  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  historic  infor- 
mation to  be  got,  in  addition  to  the  edifying  life  of  the  subject 
of  the  work  ;  and  the  outlines  of  the  retreats  and  conferences 
would  be  most  acceptable  to  every  devoutedly  inclined  person 
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whether  in  community,  or  battling  for  salvation  amid  the  tur« 
moils  of  the  exterior  life.* 

*  In  tbe  Past  and  Present  of  Thomas  Garlyle  there  is  a  most 
delightful  and  spirit-stirring  picture  of  the  talents,  the  struggles,  the 
self-denials,  the  heroism  and  the  exertions  of  a  monk  of  the  dark  ages, 
for  the  weal  of  his  little  community— what  may  be  called  his  *'  little 
world."  Would  that  the  Jesuit  in  Deveretix  could  subject  this  Ger- 
man-souled  and  genial  Pantheist  to  the  mesmeric  trapcej  if  mesmerism 
itself  V  as  not  a  humbug  and  if  the  practice  was  not  interdicted  by  the 
Church.  Having  put  him  in  rapport  with  himself,  he  might  for  the 
time,  imbue  him  with  a  Christian  spirit,  give  him  pen  and  paper,  nor 
allow  him  liberty,  till  he  had  sketched  the  subject  of  this  memoir  in 
his  own  peculiar  spirit  and  fashion.  Then  would  a  matchless  picture 
be  given  to  the  world,  for  which  under  present  circumstances  it  will 
have  long  to  wait. 


Art.  VI.— the  DEAF  AND  THE  DUMB. 

1.  The  Lost  Senses,     By  the  late  John  Kitto,  D.D.F.S.A. 

Editor  of  the  "  Pictorial  Bible/'  and  '*  The  Cyclopoedia 
of  Biblical  Literature."    London  :  Cox,  1857. 

2.  Caiiolic  InstUuiion  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.     Twelfth 

Annual  Report.     Dublin  :  1858. 

Varied  as  the  ideas  may  have  been  relative  to  the  privations 
endured  by  the  deaf  mute  or  those  deprived  of  sight,  popular 
opinion  at  all  times  leaned  to  the  side  of  the  blind,  and  regarded 
the  combined  loss  of  the  two  senses  of  hearing  and  speech  as 
comparatively  more  easy  borne  than  that  of  not  being  able  to 
behold  all  the  beauties  which  Nature  and  Art  present  to  charm 
our  vision,  combined  with  the  still  more  hallowed  pleasure  of 
regarding  the  dearest  objects  of  domestic  life ;  these  considera- 
tions present  themselves  so  palpably  before  the  mind  as  to 
exclude  the  idea  of  any  loss  being  comparable  in  extent  to  that 
experienced  by  the  blind.  We  are  free  to  acknowledge  that 
we  indulged  in  similar  theories,  and  it  was  not  until  we  had 
studied  with  deep  interest  and  much  attention  the  very  in- 
structive little  volume  which  has,  we  may  say,  been  bequeathed 
to  us,  by  one  who  experiencing  the  loss  of  one  of  those  sensesi 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  all  the  others,  that  our  illusions 
have  been  dispelled ;  and  so  clearly  has  he  pointed  out  the 
various  sources  of  enjoyment  open  to  the  blind  (in  the  in- 
tellectual not  the  material  world,)  that  we,  sceptics  as  we 
admit  ourselves  to  have  been,  have  had  the  scales  removed  from 
our  eyes,  and  sad  as  the  choice  may  seem,  pronounce  in  favor 
of  the  blind. 

In  order,  however,  to  prove  the  truth  of  this  axiom  which 
may  at  first  glance  startle  our  readers,  we  think  the  best  mode 
of  convincing,  is  to  adopt  that  which  convinced  ourselves, 
namely,  the  proofs  presented  by  the  experience  of  Dr.  Kitto  in 
his  most  interesting  work  entitled  The  Lost  Senses,  a  book  which 
we  would  fain  see  on  the  table  of  every  philanthropist  who 
sympathizes  in  the  sorrows  and  p^vations  of  his  fellow  man,  or 
who,  in  any  way  is  desirous  of  ameliorating  his  condition. 

Without  further  prelude  we    shall  lay  before   our  readers, 
as  much  of    the  spirit  of   the  work   as  we    can  condense 
86 
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iu  the  brief  space  allotted  to  us;  we  perused  it  with  both  pleasare 
and  profit,  and  trast  it  will  afford  eqaal  gratification  to  those 
who  may  be  tempted  to  glance  over  this  resam^. 

Dr.  Kitto  has  left  us  a  short  but  most  interesting  sketch  of 
the  feelings  and  sensations  experienced  by  him  on  the  total  de- 
privation of  hearing,  a  calamity  which  occurred  to  him  in  his 
twelfth  year.  The  circumstances  of  his  early  life  held  forth 
no  promise  of  a  future  of  affluence ;  his  father,  wbo  was  a 
master  builder,  commenced  life  under  rather  advantageous 
auspices,  in  connection  with  an  elder  brother,  an  engineer  of 

f^reafc  repute;  the  road^to fortune  was  open  to  him,but  unhappily, 
ike  many  others  of  equal  or  even  superior  genius,  prosperity 
destroyed  both  brothers,  and  after  a  few  years  they  were  re* 
duced  to  comparative  poverty  i  and  the  father  of  our  author 
had  to  earn  his  bread  as  a  jobbing  mason,  in  which  precarious 
employment  his  little  boy  was  called  on  to  assist  him.  The 
accident,  to  which  it  may  be  he  owed  all  the  m^tal  culture  of 
his  after  life,  occurred  on  his  father's  birth  day  in  the  year 
1817;  and  twenty-*eight  years  after  he  writes  a  succinct 
account  of  all  he  thought,  felt,  or  remembered  of  that  to  him 
most  momentous  day ;  we  give  it  in  his  own  words  :— 

"  The  circumstaDces  of  that  day — the   last  of  twelve  years  of 
hearing,  and  the  first  of  twenty-eight  years  of  deafness,  have  left  a 
more  distinct  impression  upon  tny  mind  than  those  of  any  previous, 
or  almost  any  subsequent,  day  of  my  life.     It  was  a  day  to  be  rtmem* 
bered.     The  last  day  on  which  any  customary  labour  ceases,— the 
last  day  on  which  any  customary  privilege  is  enjoyed, — ^the  last  day 
on  which  we  do  the  things  we  have  done  daily,  are  ;alway8  marked 
days  in  the  calendar  of  lite ;  how  much,  therefore,  must  the  mind  not 
linger  in  the  memories  of  a  day  which  was  the  last  of  many  blessed 
things,  and  in  which  one  stroke  of  action  and  soffBring,«— one  moment 
of  time,  wrought  a  greater  change  of  condition,  than  any  sudden 
loss  of  wealth  or  honours  ever  maae  in  the  state  of  man.     Wealth 
mav  be  recovered,  and  new  honours  won,or  happiness  may  be  secured 
without  them  ;  but  there  is  no  recovery,  no  adequate  compensation, 
for  such  a  loss  as  was  on  that  day  sustained.     The  wealth  of  sweet 
and  pleasurable  sounds  with  whidi  the  Almighty  has  filled  the  world, 
— of  sounds  modulated  by  affection,  sympathy,  and  earnestness, — 
can  be  appreciated  only  by  one  who  has  so  long  been  thus  poof  indeed 
in  the  want  of  them,  and  who  for  so  many  weary  years  has  sat  in 
utter  silence  amid  the  busy  hum  of  populous  cities,  the  music  of  the 
woods  and  mountains,  and,  more  than  all,  of  the  voices  sweeter  thao 
music,  which  are  in  the  winter  season  heard  around  the  domestic 
hearth. 
On  the  day  in  question  my  father  and  another  man,  attended  by 
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myself*  were  engaged  in  new  slating  the  roof  of  a  bouse,  the  ladder 
ascending  to  which  was  fixed  in  a  small  court  paved  with  flag  stones. 
The  access  to  this  court  from  the  street  was  by  a  paved  passage, 
through  which  ran  a  gutter,  whereby  waste  water  was  conducted 
from  the  yard  into  the  street* 

Three  things  occupied  mv  mind  that  day.  One  was  that  the  town- 
crier,  who  occupied  part  of  the  house  in  which  we  lived,  had  been 
the  previous  evening  prevailed  upon  to  entrust  me  with  a  book,  for 
which  I  had  long  been  worrying  him,  and  with  the  contents  of  which 
I  was  most  eager  to  become  acquainted,  I  think  it  was  '  Kirbv's 
Wonderful  Magasine  ;'  and  I  now  dwell  the  rather  upon  this  cir- 
cumstance, as,  with  other  facts  of  the  same  kind,  it  helps  to  satisfy 
me  that  I  was  already  a  most  voracious  reader,  and  that  the  calamity 
which  befel  me  did  not  create  in  me  the  literary  appetite,  but  only 
threw  me  more  entirely  upon  the  resources  which  it  offered* 

The  other  circumstance  was  that  my  grandmother  had  finished, 
aU  but  the  buttons,  a  new  smock-frock,  which  I  had  hoped  to  have 
assumed  that  rery  day,  but  which  was  faithfully  jiromised  for  the 
morrow.  As  this  was  the  first  time  that  I  should  have  worn  that 
article  of  attire,  the  event  was  contemplated  with  something  of  that 
interest  and  solicitude  with  which  the  assumption  of  the  toga  virilis 
may  be  supposed  to  have  been  contemplated  by  the  Boman  youth. 

The  last  circumstance*  and  the  one  perhaps  which  had  some  effect 
upon  what  ensued,  was  this.     In  one  of  the  apartments  of  the  house 
in  which  we  were  at  work,  a  young  sailor,  of  whom  I  had  some 
knowledge,  had  died  after  a  Ungeriog  illness,  which  had  been  attended 
with  circumstances  which  the  doctors  could  not  well  understand. 
It  was,  therefore,  oonciuded  that  the  body  should  be  opened  to 
ascertain  the  cause  of  death*    1  knew  this  was  to  be  done,  but  not 
the  time  appointed  for  the  operation.     But  on  passing  from   the 
street  into  the  yard,  with  a  load  of  slates  which  1  was  to  take  to  the 
house-top,  my  attention  was  drawn  to  a  stream  of  blood,  or  rather, 
I  suppose,  bloody  water,  flowipff  through  the  gutter  by  .which  the 
passage  was  traversed.     The  idea  that  this  was  the  blood  of  the 
dead  youth,  irhom  I  had  so  lately  seen  alive,  and  that  the  doctors 
wvre  then  at  work  cutting  him  up  and  groping  at  his  inside,  made 
me  shudder,  and  gave  what  I  should  now  call  a  shock  to  my  nerves, 
although  I  was  verj  innocent  of  all  knowledge  about  nerves  at  that 
time.     I  cannot  but  think  it  was  owing  to  this  that  I  lost  much  of 
the  presence  of  mind  and  collectedness  so  important  to  me  at  that 
moment ;  for  when  I  had  ascended  to  the  top  of  the  ladder,  and  was 
in  the  critical  act  of  stepping  from  it  on  to  the  roof,  I  lost  my  footing, 
and  fell  backward,  from  a  height  of  about  thirty-five  feet,  into  the 
paved  court  below. 

Of  what  followed  I  know  nothing :  and  as  this  is  the  record  of 
my  own  sensations,  I  can  here  report  nothing  but  that  which  I  myself 
know.  For  one  moment,  indeed^  I  awoke  from  that  death-like  state, 
and  then  found  that  my  father,  attended  by  a  crowd  of  people,  was 
bearing  me  homeward  in  his  arms :  but  i  had  then  no  recollection  of 
what  had  happened,  and  at  once  relapsed  into  a  state  of  unconscious- 
ness. 
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In  this  state  I  remained  for  a  fortnight  as  I  afterwards  learned. 
These  days  were  a  blank  in  my  life,  I  could  never  bring  any  recol- 
lections to  bear  upon  them ;  and  when  I  awoke  one  morning  to 
consciousness,  it  was  as  from  a  night  of  sleep.  I  saw  that  it  iras  at 
least  two  hours  later  than  my  usual  time  of  rising,  and  marvelled 
that  I  had  been  suffered  to  sleep  so  late.  I  attempted  to  spring  up 
in  bed,  and  was  astonished  to  find  that  I  could  not  even  move.  The 
utter  prostration  of  my  strength  subdued  all  curiosity  within  me. 
I  experienced  no  pain,  but  I  felt  that  J  was  weak  ;  I  saw  that  I  was 
treated  as  an  invalid,  and  acquiesced  in  my  condition,  though  some 
time  passed — more  time  than  the  reader  would  imagine — before  I 
could  piece  together  my  broken  recollections  sp  as  to  comprehend  it. 

I  was  very  slow  in  learning  that  ray  'hearing  was  entirely  gone. 
The  unusual  stillness  of  all  things  was  grateful  to  me  in  my  utter 
exhaustion  :  and  if  in  this  half-awakened  state,  a  thought  of  the 
matter  entered  my  mind,  I  ascribed  it  to  the  unusual  care  and  success 
of  my  friends  in  preserving  silence  around  me.  I  saw  them  talking 
indeed  to  one  another,  and  thought  that,  out  of  regard  to  my  feeble 
condition,  they  spoke  in  whispers,  because  I  heard  them  not.  The 
truth  was  revealed  to  me  in  consequence  of  my  solicitude  about  the 
book  which  had  so  much  interested  me  in  the  day  of  my  fall.  It 
had,  it  seems,  been  reclaimed  by  the  good  old  man  who  had  sent  it 
to  me,  and  who  doubtless  concluded,  that  I  should  have  no  more  need 
of  books  in  this  life.  He  was  wrong  ;  for  there  has  been  nothing  in 
this  life  which  I  have  needed  more.  I  asked  for  this  book  with 
much  earnestness,  and  was  answered  by  signs  which  I  could  not 
comprehend. 

'  Why  do  you  not  speak  ?*  I  cried  ;  *  Pray  let  me  have  the  book.' 

This  seemed  to  create  some  confusion  ;  and  at  length  some  one, 
more  clever  than  the  rest,  hit  upon  the  happy  expedient  of  writing 
upon  a  slate,  that  the  book  had  been  reclaimed  by  the  owner,  and 
that  I  could  not  in  my  weak  state  be  allowed  to  read. 

*  But,'  I  said  in  great  astonishment,  '  Why  do  you  write  to  me, 
why  not  speak  ?     Speal^  speak.' 

Those  who  stood  around  the  bed  exchanged  significant  looks  of 
concern,  and  the  writer  soon  displayed  upon  his  slate  the  awful 
words—*  You  are  Deaf.*  " 

His  first  sensations  on  this  announcement  were  not  veiy 
overpowering;  he  was  too  yoang  to  know  the  extent  of  his  cala- 
mity,  and  if  he  thought  at  all  on  the  subject  merely  consider- 
ed his  deafness  as  temporary,  but  such  alas  !  was  not  the  case, 
and  every  experiment  that  medical  ^kill  could  suggest  was  tried 
in  vain  to  restore  the  lost  faculty,  and  be  seems  to  dwell  with 
peculiar  feeling  on  that  sad  phase  of  his  existence,  and  the 
innumerable  tortures  he  had  to  undergo  :  but  medical  art  was 
of  no  avail ;  and  sorely  puzzled,  the  doctors  had  at  length  to  de- 
sist, having  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  auditory  nerve  was 
completely  paralyzed.  He  pays  a  very  kind  tribute  to  the  ex- 
ertions used  by  Mr.  Snow  Harriss  in  putting  him  through  an 
electrical  operation ,  but  all  was  useless. 
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It  was  some  time  before  his  general  health  regained  a  proper 
tone,  and  during  those  hours  of  weakness  and  uninterrupted 
quiet,  the  base  of  his  after  life  was  fixed  ;  he  had  no  resource 
but  reading,  and  the  book  to  which  he  so  feelingly  referred 
was  re-borrowed  for  him,  and  he  attributes  much  of  the  habits 
of  his  future  career,  to  the  avidity  and  interest  with  which  be 
read  this  book,  "  Kirby's  Wonderful  Magazine  /'  it  drew  his 
attention  to  books  as  a  source  of  pleasure  and  information. 

At  the  period  of  which  he  has  written,  education  was  not  as 
general  in  the  class  in  which  he  then  moved  as  in  the  present 
day.  Many,  it  is  true,  could  read,  but  it  was  not  considered  a 
necessary  attainment;  and  books  were  so  extravagant  in  price 
as  to  be  scarcely  within  reach  of  those  whose  means  were  limited. 
Beligious  literature  was  consequently  that  roost  in  vogue 
amongst  the  poorer  classes,  who  not  being  able  to  purchase  the 
current  literature,  wished  at  all  events  to  have  something 
of  substantial  and  permanent  worth  for  their  money  ;  thus,  the 
works  eagerly  read  by  young  Kitto  were  of  a  character  to  form 
the  structure  of  good  and  sound  mental  training ;  he  assures  us 
in  his  short  biographical  sketch  that  he  never  saw  a  newspaper 
to  read  till  he  was  near  twenty.  At  a  later  period  he  indulged 
his  literary  predilections  for  books  of  a  different  class,  and  went 
through  a  range  of  metaphysics,  poetry,  history,  and  even 
novels ;  but  amid  all  this  heterogeneous  mass  of  reading,  the 
theological  bias  given  by  his  earlier  reading  returned  with  re- 
doubled ardour,  and  whatever  he  had  learned  or  whatever 
talent  he  had  cultivated,  eventually  proved  most  useful,  an  in* 
stance  of  which  he  mentions  for  the  benefit  of  the  young  as  it 
involves  instruction  to  them  by  proving  that  mental  culture,  no 
matter  how  apparently  useless  or  il  may  be  abstruse,  is  sure 
eventually  to  benefit  the  possessor.  Having  acquired  the 
Hebrew  language  with  no  higher  view  than  that  of  qualifying 
himself  to  teach  that  language  to  the  sons  of  a  friend  whose 
tuition  he  had  undertaken,  the  knowledge  became  in  after  life 
one  of  the  most  useful  acquirements  he  ever  made. 

We  now  close  his  brief  biography,  which  led  us  away  by 
the  intere^  we  felt  in  all  concerning  this  gifted  man  from  the 
subject  in  hand. 

He  conceives  that  there  is  more  connexion  between  the  organs 
of  hearing  and  of  speech  than  is  usually  supposed ;  the  general 
impression  being,  that  dumbness  is  occasioned  by  the  inabiUty 
of  hearing  the  human  voice,  which  precludes  the  possibility  of 
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one  born  deaf  acquiring  language ;  this,ui  the  abstract,is  mainlj 
correct ;  still,  Eitto  contends  that  apart  from  this,  and  pbysicallr 
connected  with  deafness,  there  is  a  sort  of  inability  to  otter 
articulate  sounds.  The  impressions  of  one  who  has  had,  him* 
self,  practical  experience  is  almost  an  irrefragable  proof  .of  the 
truth  of  this  reasoning ;  the  hearing  bein^  the  more  delicate 
organ  is  utterly  extinguished  by  that  whicn  maj  onlj  impede 
the  vocal  organs,  leaving  them  sufficient  vitality  to  be  partially 
awakened  under  artificial  training;  thus,  the  deaf  may  be  taught 
to  speak  as  it  were  mechanically,  but  there  still  exists  difficulty 
or  pain  in  the  use  of  this  acquired  art,  which  is  another  proof, 
if  such  were  necessary,  of  the  almost  physical  impossibility  of 
speech  with  one  born  deaf. 

To  explain  this  theory  more  practically  we  need  only  point 
to  our  author,  who  says,  that  before  the  accident  which  de- 

E rived  him  of  hearing,  his  pronunciation  ras  clear  and  distinct, 
ut  that  after  that  event,  he  spoke  with  pain  and  difficulty,  and 
in  a  voice  not  easily  to  be  understood,  and  though  at  a  later 
period  he  was  unconscious  of  having  felt  thus,  those  who 
watched  him  with  interest  at  the  time,  remembered  his  having 
complained  of  pain,  and  remarked  the  peculiar  change  in  his 
voice,  which  had  become  similar  in  intonation  to  that  of  one  bom 
deaf  and  dumb,  but  who  had  been  taught  to  speak.  This  ap- 
pears to  be  corroborative  of  his  former  assertion  relative  to  the 
affinity  between  the  organs  of  hearing  and  speech. 

So  strong  was  the  disinclination  which  he  felt  to  speak  that, 
for  many  years  after  his  becoming  deaf,  he  communicated  his 
thoughts  by  writing  to  avoid  the  occasion  of  speech ;  he  some- 
times expressed  his  wishes  by  a  slight  motion  or  gesture,  and 
rejoiced  in  the  protection  afibrded  him  by  the  impression  that 
may  entertained  of  his  being  deaf  and  dumb,  and  he  would  have 
eventually  become  so,  from  disuse  of  the  .vocal  organs,  were  it 
not  for  the  intervention  of  some  kind  and  judicious  friends. 

When  going  to  the  Mediterranean,  he  was  fortunate  enough 
to  have  for  companions  on  his  voyage  a  German  physician 
named  Dr.  Korck,  and  one  or  two  other  well-informed  and 
kind-hearted  men,  who  soon  perceiving  how  the  matter  stood, 
entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  the  captain  of  the  ship  not  to 
understand  a  word  he  said  except  orally  ;  this  thev  persevered  in 
so  well  that  before  the  end  of  the  voyage  be  relinquished  the 
habit  of  communicating  by  writing,  ana  never  after  resumed 
it ;  in  fact  practice  rendered  him  so  perfect  that  his  language 
became  sufficiently  clear  to  be  understood  even  by  foreigners. 
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» 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  on  thus  again^  as  we  might  say, 
Iiaving  obtained  the  use  of  speech,  his  language  became  more 
copious,  and  he  used  words  far  more  choice  tnan  any  he  had 
heard  previous  to  his  calamity ;  this  was  occasioned  by  forming 
his  language  on  books  which  rendered  him  sometimes  doubtful 
as  to  the  true  pronunciation;  a  few  of  his  words  were  pronounced 
in  the  provincial  dialect,  such  as  tay  for  tea.  This,  though  an 
error  which  he  immediately  detected,  seemed  to  afford  him  a 
species  of  pleasure,  as  it  appeared  to  give  his  language  a  living 
cnaracter. 

He  had  at  all  times  a  singular  reluctance  to  use  any  super- 
fluous words,  complimentary  phrases,  or  even  terms  of  endear- 
ment. Of  this  he  was  on  one  occasion  touchingly  reminded, 
when  one  of  his  little  boys  suddenly  quitted  his  study,  and  ran 
off  to  tell  his  mother  that  his  father  had  for  the  first  time  called 
him  *'  Dear.''  This  avoidance  of  all  unnecessary  expletives 
rendered  his  language  dry  and  hard;  his  voice  was  unusually 
loud,  but  not  articulate  except  to  those  very  near,  and  it  was 
sometimes  amusing,  at  others  annoying,  to  see  the  sudden  start 
and  turning  round  of  persons  in  the  street  at  the  almost  un- 
earthly sound  of  his  voice ;  this  was  merely  in  the  sound,  as 
those  to  whom  he  spoke  could  understand  him  perfectly. 

The  play  of  the  mouth  or  muscles  enabled  him  to  form  a  very 
distinct  idea  of  the  sound  of  the  voice  or  even  the  laugh,  and 
he  formed  a  very  accurate  idea  of  the  distinctive  characters  of 
both  in  various  persons ;  this^  he  attributed  to  the  experience 
he  acquired  during  the  days  of  his  hearing,  and  does  not  con- 
ceive it  possible  for  one  bom  deaf  to  distinguih  one  voice  from 
another. 

Though  many  anecdotes  have  been  recorded  of  what  has  been 
termed  mouth  reading,  he  appears  sceptical  on  this  point,  and 
did  not  attach  the  same  amount  of  importance  to  this  practice 
that  others  have  done ;  he  considers  the   greater  portion  of  it 

Suess  work,  which  may  be  correct,  or  may  not,  according  to 
le  quickness  of  perception  in  the  parties  under  its  influence. 
There  is  he  considers  a  peculiar  susceptibility  of  the  whole 
frame  to  tangible  percussion  ;  this  kind  of  vibration  which  on 
some  occasions  seems  to  pervade  the  whole  frame  to  the  very 
bones  and  marrow,  is  not,  he  conceives,  in  anything  different 
from  the  feeling  experienced  by  persons  who  are  in  poslsession 
oi  their  hearing,  but  the  sensation  is  more  concentrated,  and 
consequently  more  acutely  felt. 
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.The  loudest  thunder  was  perfectly  inaudible  to  him,  and  he 
gives  a  touchiug  instance  of  a  peal  of  bells,  which  he  recollec- 
ted in  childhood  as  having  imparted  to  his  joung  soul  a  strange 
and  inexplicable  delight ;  he  made  vigorous  efforts  to  catch 
even  the  faintest  intimation  of  that  dear  old  sound,  but  in  vain ; 
at  no  time^  and  under  no  circumstances,  could  he  even  recover 
the  slightest  trace  of  that  familiar  voice^  which  he  describes  as 
the  music  of  his  childhood.  When  he  placed  himself  in  direct 
contact  with  the  tower,  he  became  conscious  of  a  dull  percus- 
sion over  head,  Uke  that  of  blows  struck  upon  the  wall  above 
him.  The  tower  was  both  lofty  and  solid,  composed  of  granite 
and  limestone,  which  may  perhaps  account  for  the  indistinct- 
ness of  the  impression. 

He  describes  a  strange  sensation  which  he  experienced 
whilst  shewing  St.  Paul's  to  a  young  friend  from  the  country ; 
they  chanced  to  be  examining  the  clock  at  the  very  time  it 
began  to  strike,  and  the  vibration  imparted  to  his  whole  frame 
the  feeling  as  if  heavy  blows  had  been  struck  on  the  building 
where  he  stood,  and  communicated  through  the  medium  of  his 
feet,  diffused  over  his  whole  body.  He  conceived  a  faint  idea 
at  the  time  of  having  heard  a  dull  metallic  sound,  but  after 
reflection  induced  him  to  believe  this  was  only  occasioned  by 
early  recollections,  and  was  consequently  merely  an  association 
of  ideas. 

He  has  given  very  minute  details  of  the  painful  shocks  felt 
by  his  entire  nervous  system,  at  what  persons  possessed  of 
hearing  would  pass  almost  unnoticed,  such  as  the  moving  of 
furniture,  as  tables,  or  sofas  over  the  floor,  either  above  or 
below  him ;  being  unprepared  bv  any  preliminary  sound  they 
startled  him  dreadfully,  and  the  vibration  being  diffused  through 
the  feet  over  the  entire  frame,  affected  him  sensibly.  He 
compares  the  moving  of  a  table  to  the  combined  noise  and 
vibration  of  a  mail  coach  drawn  over  a  wooden  floor ;  the  feet 
of  children,  like  the  tramp  of  horses  on  the  same  floor  ;  and 
the  shutting  of  a  door  like  a  thunder-clap  shaking  the  very 
house.  These  sensations,  though  intensely  painful,  would  have 
been  utterly  indescribable  by  one  bom  deaf ;  it  is  only  by  having 
once  heard  them,  that  they  are  capable  of  illustration. 

It  is  a  strange  anomaly  that  the  percussions  which  made  the 
strongest  and  most  painful  impressions  were  those  experienced 
from  another  room  of  the  same  floor;  the  fall  of  a  book  for 
instance  causing  a  painfully   distinct  percussion,  as  occurring 
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upon  the  very  boards  where  he  stood.  The  loudest  knocking 
at  the  door  wasperfectlyinaadible^  whilst  shutting  the  same  door 
caused  a  distressing  sensation  ;  he  was  not  altogether  insensible 
of  the  beating  upon  the  door  of  the  room  in  which  he  hap- 
pened to  be  ;  this  he  describes  so  feelingly  as  to  induce  us  to 
give  the/xtract  in  its  entirety  :— 

**  HaviDg  baftiness  in  London>  I  went  in  upon  the  previous  after- 
noon, that  I  might  have  the  whole  of  the  following  day  before  me  in 
which  to  go  through  it,  and  took  up  my  quarters  for  the  night  at  an 
inn.      I  locked  the  door  before  going  to  bed;   but  the  bed  being 
strange,  some  time  passed  before  I  could  get  to  sleep.     My  medita- 
tions were  not  of  a  very  pleasing  character.     I  reflected  that  I  was 
now  apart  from  those  who  would  know  perfectly  well  how  to  aot 
towards  me  in  any  emergency  that  arose,  and  whose  first  care  would 
be  to  arouse  me  in  case  of  fire  or  any  like  accident.     But  here  I  was 
among  strangers  who  probably  only  regarded  me  as  ^'hard  of  hear- 
ing," and  who,  under  that  impression,  would  make  no  other  effort  to 
attract  my  attention  than  by  uselessly  thumping  at  the  door,  which  I 
had  unadvisedly  locked.     The  fatal  fire  at  an  inn  in  Oxford  Street, 
not  far  from  the  spot  where  I  then  lay,  had  been  sufficiently  recent 
to  give  an  agreeable  pungency  to  these  considerations.    It  was  clear 
that  I  ought  not  to  have  fastened  my  door.  Then  why  not  get  out  and 
unlock  it  ?     It  was  very  cold ;  and  by  this  time  I  was  warm  in  bed : 
and  as  I  had  from  my  youth  up  abominated  cold  beyond  all  other 
evils  of  life,  it  was  a  serious  and  nicely  balanced  question — whether 
it  were  better  to  risk  the  pombUHy  of  being  roasted  alive,  or  to  incur 
the  dead  certainty  of  a  cnill  by  turning  out  to  unfasten  the  door. 
Before  I  could  make  up  my  mind,  I  felt  asleep ;  and  in  the  morning 
I  awoke  safe  and  sound.     Apprehending,  however,  that  I  should  not 
be  able  to  distinguish  the  knock  of  the  attendant  when  he  should 
bring  my  warm  water  at  the  hour  I  had  directed,  I  now  unfastened 
the  door  and  returned  to  the  bed,— concluding  that  after   having 
knocked,  and  finding  that  I  did  not  answer,  he  would  come  in  with- 
out moro  ceremony.     I  lay  awake  and  watchful,  when  present! v  I 
became  conscious  of  a  tremendous  thundering  at  the  door,  which  I 
think  would  have  sufficed  to  awaken  me  had  I  been  asleep.     I  cried, 
**  Gome  in !"  and  in  came  the  warm  water,  the  bearer  of  it  looking 
quite  naturally,  as  if  nothing  particular  had  happened.  This  discovery 
gave  me  greater  satisfaction  than  anything  connected  with  my  phy- 
sical condition  which  had  occurred  ror  many  years,  as  it  showed  that 
in  one  important  class  of  matters  I  was  not  so  entirely  helpless  as  I 
had  previously  imagined. 

•  •  •  • 

Alas !  alas !  This  pretty  discovery  has,  after  all,  come  to  noth- 
ing :  and  yet  I  suffer  the  page  which  records  it  to  remain ;  as  the 
explanation  which  1  have  now  obtained,  with  reference  to  the  fact  on 
which  this  satisfaction  was  founded,  serves  better  than  almost  any- 
thing I  could  state,  to  iUustrate  the  uncertainty  of  the  impressions 
derived  from  the  source  under  consideration  ;  and  this  is  one  of  the 
points  which  it  is  the  object  of  this  chapter  to  demonstrate. 
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Haviotf  some  misgiving  thftt*  after  ally  there  might  be  some  mis- 
take in  the  conclusions  to  which  I  had  arrived,  1  read  the  above  par- 
agraph to  my  wife,  to  whom  I  had  not  previously  described  the  cir- 
cumstances with  the  same  decree  of  minuteness  and  coherence.  She 
shook  her  head,  and  doubted  much,  affirming  that  she  bad  oftaa 
knocked  at  room  doors  in  vain»  to  attract  mj  Attention.  "If  the 
head  of  the  bed  had  been  on  the  same  side  with  the  door«  and  some 
part  of  it  had  touched  against  the  wall,  I  could  understand  it  better ; 
out  as  yea  state  thai  the  head  of  the  bed  was  against  the  side  of  the 
room  opposite  the  door,  it  is  at  variaaee  with  all  my  own  abaervadons, 
and  requires  farther  proof."    Then  why  not  prove  it  «t  oooe? 

Acoordingly,  a  loud  knoekiog  at  the  door  of  the  room  in  whidi  I 
write  this,  was  speedily  produoed^  but  I  could  distiagoish  nothing. 
*^  The  room  is  too  large,  let  us  try  another.**  This  was  done,  in  a 
very  email  room,  still  without  ^dffect.  *'  It  is  dear  to  ne,"  quoth  my 
wife,  **  that  what  you  todc  fsr  a  *  knoeking'  ait  the  doer,  was  a  staM- 
ing  upon  the  floor.  Id  all  probability  the  attendant  had  been  knoea- 
ing  in  vain,  and  the«  as  a  last  resort,  to  avoid  coming  in  upon  yon 
unannounced,  bethought  himself  of  stamping  upon  the  floor.**  To 
prove  this  she  went  out ;  and  presently  I  distinguished  the  verj  per- 
eussion,  which  at  the  inn  I  had  mistaken  for  a  koockin|^  at  the  door. 
She  had  nerely  stamped  on  the  floor  outside  (  and  the  identity  of  the 
sensation  produced,  with  that  which  I  had  previously  experianced, 
at  once  settled  the  whole  queetion.'* 

He  details  with  almost  painful  sensitiveness  the  various 
degrees  of  pain  experienced  bj  the  deaf  occasioned  by  shocks 
to  the  nervous  system  of  which  those  blest  with  bearing  aso 
happily  igpiorant;  they  amount  at  times  almost  to  torture.  After 
all  that  has  been  stated  it  conld  scarcely  be  supposed  that 
music  Qould  impart  any  gratification;  sncb  is  not  however  qaite 
the  faot»  as  we  shall  see  by  bis  awn  admission. 

On  one  occasnon  he  mentions  his  having  been  in  a  church 
in  the  west  of  England,  the  organ  of  which  was  considered 
the  finest  in  that  part  of  the  country ;  whilst  in  the  body  of 
the  church  he  was  quite  insensible  to  its  tones,  yet  in  the  gal- 
lery he  experienced  a  strong  vibration  but  without  any  metallic 
sound,  and  more  like  the  distant  singing  of  a  congfegatioa, 
where  only  the  veiy  higher  notes  could  be  caught,  than  any- 
.  thing  else  to  which  the  sensation  might  be  compared. 

A  piano  playing  even  in  the  same  room  was  quite  inaudible. 
One  day  however,  very  many  years  before  he  wrote  his  work, 
he  happened  to  place  his  hand  upon  a  piano  when  it  was  ia.  the 
act  of  being  played,  and  became  conscious  of  a  more  pleasuraUe 
sensation  from  the  Mgber  notes,  than  any  he  had  felt  aince  his 
deafness.  On  further  experimaalalisiiig  he  discovered,  that 
the  notes  were  more  distinet  when  his  fingen  rested  on  the 
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wood  oter  which  the  wires  w^re  placed  and  to  which  they  were 
attached.  He  could  then  make  out  with  tolerable  diaUiictness 
all  the  high  notes,  and  if  he  knew  a  tune,  90  as  to  be  able  to 
supply  the  low  notes  {rom  ioiagination,  be  obtained  a  consider^ 
able  degree  of  enjoyment  in  the  mosic ;  the  load  notes  however 
were  more  suitable  to  hie  Ofl^abilities. 

He  seemed  to  feel  particular  interest  about  a  lad  both  blind 
and  deaf  of  wtfaoan  he  had  been  reading,  and  whose  principal 
enjoyment  seemed  to  be  derived  from  striking  a  small  key  upon 
his  teeth ;  as  we  shall  give  a  more  lengthened  detail  of  this 
poor  lad's  sad  oondition  before  concluding  this  paper,  we  merely 
mention  it  here,  in  order  to  illustrate  a  similarity  of  sensation^ 
which  Dr.  Kitto  dtseovered  on  reading  this,  and  of  which  he 
.  was  mieoosciouB  before ;  namely,  the  habit  he  had  acquired  of 
striking  the  back  of  his  thumb  nsdl,  or  the  point  of  a  pen-knife, 
upon  the  edge  of  his  teeth ;  he  also  describes  a  pleasure  he  ex* 
perienced  without  being  conscious  of  the  reason^  in  vibrating  a 
knife  or  spoon  upon  the  edge  of  a  dish  or  plate^  or  against  an 
empty  tumbler  or  wine-glase.  He  seems  desirous  to  extend 
the  knowledge  of  this  slight  but  pleasurable  feeling,  as  of  some 
value  to  those  whose  range  of  sensations  is  limited. 

Keener  perception,  or  strong  ervieual  powers,  are  considered 
by  the  many,  as  the  essential  prerogative  of  the  deaf. 

From  this  proposition  Dr.  kitto  altogether  dissents ;  he  ad- 
mits, it  is  true,  a  keener  perception  of  the  beautiful  whether  in 
nature  or  art  as  b^g  perfectly  possible,  but  the  mere  at- 
tribute of  discovering  objects  at  a  distanoe,  or  retaining  sight 
to  a  later  period  ths^  ordiiiary  and  more  gifted  mortals  he  al- 
together disclaims. 

To  the  danger,  which  he  seem  to  apprehend,  of  losing,  to  him, 
the  only  charm  of  existence,  sight,  he  pathetically  alludes,  and 
here  he  draws  the  fir^  picture  of  the  relative  positions  of  the 
blind  and  deaf ;  the  former  he  describes  as  enjoying  all  the  in« 
tdlectual  and  social  intercourse  of  a  clieerful  Breside,  combined 
with  the  hifl^er  mental  culture  afforded  by  lectures,  sermons, 
and  the  reading  aloud  of  others ;  the  community  of  feeling  thus 
imparted,  informs  the  ondevstand,  and  supplies  food  for  thought. 
But  to  conceive  the  situation  of  one  who  has  lost  both  these 
senses,  the  horror  is  too  great  to  dwell  upon,  and  could  only 
be  felt  in  its  most  acute  sense  by  those  who  once  enjoyed  their 


A  more  refined  and  exquisite  sense  of  the  beautiful  is  how* 
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ever  developed  in  a  stronger  degree  in  those  deprived  of  the 
other  senses  ;  this  is  to  them  a  source  of  the  deepest  and  most 
agreeable  emotions.  It  is  well  however  that  the  range  of  plea- 
surable is  far  more  extensive  than  that  of  unpleaaurable  percep- 
tions^ for  each  is  felt  with  like  keenness  and  discrimination. 

The  latter  sensation,  Dr.  Kitto  describes  as  having  become 
almost  morbid  with  him,  and  relates  the  thoroughly  miserable 
feeling  be  exi)erienced  when  in  the  same  room  with  a  man  ex- 
hibiting distorted  or  imperfect  features,  or  displaying  any  sin- 
ister or  malignant  expression  in  his  countenance.  **  I  used/' 
he  says,  *'  to  feel  a  strong  inclination  to  fly  at  them,  and  drive 
them  from  me,  but  found  it  more  safe  and  prudent  to  quit  their 
presence,  which  I  uniformly  did  as  soon  as  possible/^ 

He  gives  a  painful  instance  of  the  bad  effects  of  placing  about 
young  people  in  any  position  of  authority  any  one  possessing  a 
marked  deformity  ;  this  remark  holds  good  in  reference  to  all 
young  persons,  whether  labouring  under  the  painful  disabilities 
of  the  deaf  mute,  or  in  full  possession  of  all  their  faculties. 

'^  There  was,*'  he  says,  **  placed  over  me  a  man  whose  nose 
had  been  destroyed  and  his  upper  lip  disfigured  by  cancer. 
This  was  a  terrible  infliction  on  me.  It  happened  that  this 
man's  temper  and  conduct  justified  the  horror  and  aversion 
with  which  his  presence  inspired  me ;  and  by  this  combination 
of  qualities  he  acquired  a^strange  influence  over  me,  such  as  no 
man  ever  before,  or  ever  since  possessed.  He  seemed  as  my 
evil  genius.  I  dreaded,  hated,  loathed  him  ;  and  became  in 
all  things  the  slave  of  his  will,  obeying  the  slightest  motion  of 
his  finger,  and  the  faintest  twinkle  of  his  small  eyes.  He  has 
many  years  been  dead,  but  I  see  him  now,  and  dream  of  him 
sometimes.*' 

All  grand  and  beautiful  objects  in  nature  gladdened  and 
filled  his  heart,  he  knew  not  why  or  how..  The  "  great  bound- 
less ocean,''  the  wooded  mountain,  and  even  the  quiet  town, 
!>ossessed  for  him  a  peculiar  charm  at  all  times,  but  when 
ighted  by  the  pale  radiance  of  the  moon  he  became  perfectly 
enraptured  by  them. 

An  exquisitely  keen  perception  of  the  beautiful  in  trees, 
though  developed  at  rather  a  late  period  in  life,  amounted  in 
him  almost  to  a  passion^  and  to  destroy  one  appeared  to  him 
an  awful  act.  He  acknowledges  that,  entertaining  those  views, 
he  considered  the  slaughtering  of  a  tree  as  infinitely  woise  than 
that  of  an  animal,  whose  years  would  be  but  comparatively  few. 
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Paintings^  particularly  in  bright  and  vivid  colorsi  were  to 
him  a  source  of  intellectual  enjoyment ;  and  he  refers  to  the 
many  happy  hours  he  spent  in  the  London  National  Gallery 
as  tending  to  form  and  purify  his  tastCi  and  to  invigorate  his 
perceptions.  He  looked  on  a  picture  as  an  object  of  sensation, 
and  formed  his  judgment  of  it  according  to  the  degree  of  en- 
joyment it  afforded  him.  This,  though  an  instinctive  percep- 
tiouy  was  generally  correct,  as  it  uniformly  happened  that  he 
singled  for  his  admiration  the  paintings  which  he  afterwards 
learned  were  first-rate  works  of  art. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  traits  of  visual  organs  possessed 
by  a  deaf  mute,  is  that  of  seeking  and  knowing  the  character 
of  persons  by  their  countenance.  Thus  it  is  true,  to  a  certain 
extent,  that  every  one  deaf  must  be  more  or  less  a 
physiognomist,  not  by  any  rules  of  art,  but  merely  as  a  matter 
of  impression,  and  these  impressions  are  almost  invariably 
correct. 

Darkness,  or  even  twilight,  to  a  deaf  mute  is  peculiarly 
irksome :  the  reason  is  obvious.  No  book  can  be  read,  no 
communication  carried  on,  a  gesture  of  assent  or  dissent  cannot 
even  be  perceived,  and  the  play  of  the  countenance,  which 
sometimes  betrays  the  inward  thoughts,  is  altogether  shrouded. 
There  are  other  inconveniences  to  which  darkness  exposes  the 
deaf;  they  cannot  stir  out  after  nightfall,  or  even  during  twi- 
light, as  their  incapability  of  hearing  would  render  it  almost 
impossible  for  them  to  avoid  accidents :  their  own  deafness 
preventing  them  from  hearing  the  sound  of  carriage  wheels, 
and  the  dim  light  concealing  them  from  the  driver,  precludes 
all  possibility  of  escape  by  any  other  means  than  staying  at 
home. 

Though  deafness  must  be  admitted  as  a  sad  disqualification 
for  almost  every  high  pursuit  in  life,  yet  we  have  an  instance 
in  the  gifted  man  who  has  afforded  us  so  much  useful  and  in- 
teresting information,  that  all  avenues  are  not  closed  upon 
those  so  severely  tried ;  and  that  he  trod  the  path  of  literature, 
and  acquired  a  just  celebrity,  is  too  well  known  to  need  eluci- 
dation here.  Yet  liad  he  much  to  contend  with  in  bis  upward 
path,  for  literature  is  not  all  closet  work ;  it  involves,  or  should 
involve,  intimacy  with  men  uf  similar  pursuits,  and  business 
often  of  a  delicate  and  perplexing  nature ;  and  when  he  goes, 
forth  into  the  world,  in  which  so  many  other  men  find  their, 
element,  his  strength  departs  from  him. 


?^ 
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The  consciousness  of  his  deafness  renders  him  almost  mor- 
bidly sensitive^  and  neutralizes  many  of  the  advantages  which 
belong  to  his  position.  He  is  in  a  manner  debarred  of  those 
personal  friendships  in  which  other  men  find  strength  and  so- 
lace ;  no  new  ideas  are  started,  or  brightened  by  friction  with 
dissenting  minds^-^no  hints  gathered.  This  utter  self-depen- 
dence is  in  itself  a  serious  disadvantage,  when  it  is  remembered 
how  much  a  man's  career  is  inflaenced  by  personal  intercourse 
with  studious  men.  All  this  has  to  be  combated^  and  the  deaf 
man  must  work  his  own  way,  unaided  and  unencouraged. 

Serious  and  sad  as  those  disqualifications  may  appear,  there 
are  infiuences  even  more  detrimental  than  mere  intellectual  or 
social  intercourse.  Where  business  is  to  be  transacted  the 
man  of  letters  has  much  to  contend  with :  conscious  of  his  in* 
ability  to  convey  bis  ideas,  he  will  depart,  leaving  his  business 
unfinished,  or  engross  too  much  of  the  time  of  the  mafi  of  bu* 
siness,  and  be  thus  considered  a  bore :  thus  literature,  though 
presenting  less  impediments  to  the  progress  of  the  deaf  man, 
has,  nevertheless,  its  disadvantages. 

Kitto  was  six  years  deaf  before  he  was  even  aware  tlmt  there 
existed  any  mode  of  communication  with  the  fingers.  A  gen*' 
tleman  hap|}ening  to  accost  him  through  this  medium,  and 
discovering  his  complete  ignorance  of  it,  taught  him  oq  the 
spot.  This  mode  of  communication  was  not,  however,  as 
general  at  that  period  as  it  has  since  become. 
,  He  alludes  in  very  touching  terms  to  his  children,  even 
during  infancy,  attempting  to  address  him  by  these  means,  and 
seems  to  have  felt  more  acutely  the  privation  of  never  having 
.heard  their  infantine  prattle  than  almost  any  thing  to  which 
deafness  had  subjected  him.  Finger  talking,  however,  seems 
to  have  afforded  him  vast  sources  of  enjoyment,  as  he  speaks 
in  glowing  terms  of  the  cheerful  and  instructive  intercourse 
carried  on  with  friends,  as  they  rode  side  by  side  for  months 
together,  whilst  travelling  over  the  plains  of  Asia. 

The  really  practised  finser  speaker  prefers  that  mode  of 
communication  t-o  writing,  being  a  more  rapid  mode  of  con- 
veying ideas.  The  perfection  of  a  dactylogist  is  to  form  cha- 
racters with  rapidity  and  distinctness :  the  acqutsition  of  this 
knowledge  is  difiicult.  The  main  causes  of  this  indistinctness 
arise  from  the  set  signs  used  to  represent  the  alphabet ;  some 
of  them  are  too  much  alike  to  be  distinguishaUe  in  rapid 
movement.    Upon  the  whole,  he  considers  the  system  as  very 
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defective,  and  capable  of  great  improvement ;  there  would  be 
danger  anddifficoltj^  however,  in  altering  an  established  asage. 
The  best  mode  of  improvementi  without  disinrbii^  existing 
arrangements,  would  be  to  es^bKsh  a  set  of  arbitrary  signs 
expressing  familiar  phrases,  such  as  "  and'*  and  "  the,"  and 
terms  of  common  import  might  also  be  taught  thus. 

Talking  in  the  air  is  also  a  mode  used  by  those  who  are 
Ignorant  of  finger  talk ;  but  this  is  even  more  liable  to  mistakes, 
and  can  only  be  required  in  the  open  »ir,  and  when  at  a  dis- 
tance from  writing  materials.     Of  siffns,  as  a  medium,  he 
appears  to  have  had  but  a  limited  aoqnaintance.    The  born  deaf 
and  dnmb,  however  well  instructed  to  speak,  to  write,  or  to 
use  the  Angers,  will,  through  choice,  resort  to  signs  in  their 
intercourse  with  each  other,  for  signs  are  their  natural  language. 
It  so  happened  that  before  his  own  deafness  he  had  a  boyish 
acquaintance  with  a  born  deaf  mute  who  was  running  wild 
about  the  streets  and  entirely  uninstmeted  ;  after  a  lapse  of 
some  years  he  came  again  into  contact  with  him,  and  found 
that  though  he  had   undergone  a  course  of   training,   he 
could  better  express  his  ideas,  or  understand  those  of  others, 
by  s^s  than  any  other   mode.     The  signs  were  of  his  own 
devising,   and  generally  indicated  some  peculiarity  of  the 
person  whom  he  wished  to  point  out ;  for  example,  to  avoid  a 
perplexing  multiplicity  of  signs,  females  and  young  people 
were  for  the  most  part  designated  in  reference  to  their  rela- 
tionship to  the  head  of  the  family,  and  translated  into  words 
would  stand  thus : — the  wife  of  Longnose  ;  the  firstj  seoond, 
or  third  sou,  or  daughter  of  Longnose,  &c. 

The  knowledge  of  signs  which  he  thus  acquired  proved  use« 
ful  to  him  when  in  foreigu  parts,  where  the  habit  of  substitut- 
ing signs  for  oral  knguage  was  regarded  as  want  of  knowledge 
of  their  particular  tongue,  rather  than  deafness.  The  signs 
used  by  the  orientals  were  somewhat  similar  to  those  used 
by  his  former  friend  the  deaf  mute;  some  however  were 
founded  on  national  or  local  customs ;  those  were  more  difficult 
to  be  acquired^and  were  not  mastered  till  he  had  been  for  somo- 
time  a  resident  in  theeasl.  Travel,  however,  to  a  deaf  man,  not- 
withstanding all  the  help  of  signs,  is  sometimes  dangerous.  We 
cannot  better  exhibit  the  truth  of  this,  than  by  giving  in  his 
own  words  a  little  incident  which  bears  on  the  subject ;— * 

^  '*  I  was  stayinff  at  the  village  of  Orta  Khoi  oq  the  Bo8phora5,aboat 
SIX  miles  above  Constantinople,  of  which  it  is  one  of  the  suburbst 
and  was  in  the  frequent  habit  of  going  down  to  the  city  Aid  return- 
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ing  bj,  water.     One  morning  on  which   1  had  determined  to  go,  it 
threatened  to  rain ;  but  I  took  my  umbrella  and  departed.    On  ar. 
riving  at  the  beach,  it  appeared  that  all  the  boats  were  g^ne,  and 
there  was  no  alternative  but  to  abandon  my  intention^  or  to  proceed 
on  foot  along  a  road  which  manifestly  led  in  the  right  directiouy  at 
the  back  of  the  buildings  and  yards  which  line  the  Bosphorns.     I  had 
not  pr6ceeded  far  before  it  began  to  rain,  and  1  put  up  my  umbrella 
and  trudged  on,  followed,  at  some  distance  behmd,  by  an  old  Turk 
in  the  same  predicament  with  myself:  for  it  should  be  observed,  that, 
at  and  about  Constantinople,  the  people  are  so  much  in  the  habit  of 
relying  upon  water  conveyance,  that  there  is  less  use  of  horses  than 
in  any  Eastern  town  with  which  I  am  acquainted.    Nothing  oc- 
curred till  I  arrived  at  the  back  of  the  handsome  country  palace  of 
Dolma  Oaktche,  the  front  of*  which  had  often  engaged  my  attention 
in  passing  up  and  down  by  water.    Here  the  sentinel  at  the  gate 
motioned  to  roe  in  a  very  peculiar  manner,  which  I  eould  not  com- 
prehend.   He  had  probably  called  previously,  and  in  vain.     Finding 
that  I  heeded  him  not,  he  was  hastening  towards  me  in  a  very  violent 
manner,  with  his  fixed  bayonet  pointed  direct  at  my  body,  when  the 
good-natured  Turk  behind  me,  who  had  by  this  time  come  up,  as- 
sailed me  very  unceremoniously  from  behind,  by  pulling  down  my 
umbrella.     After  some  ^ords  to  the  sentinel,  I  was  suffered  to  pass 
on  under  his  protection,  till  we  had  passed  the  precincts  of  the  im« 
'  perial  residence,  where  he  put  up  his  own  umbrella,  and  motioned 
me  to  do  the  same.     By  this  act,  and  by  the  signs  which  he  had 
used  in  explanation  of  this  strange  affair,  I  clearly  understood  that 
it  was  all  on  account  of  the  umbrella.     This  article,  so  useful  and 
common  in  rainy  climates,  is  an  ensign  of  royalty  in  the  East ;  and  al- 
though the  use  of  it  for  common  purposes  has  crept  in  at  Constanti- 
nople, the  sovereign  is  supposed  to  be  ignorant  of  the  fact,  and  it 
may  not  on  any  accouot  be  displayed  in  nis  presence,  or  in  passing 
any  of  the  royal  residences. 

That  day  I  was  detained  in  Pera  longer  than  I  expected ;  and 
darkness  had  set  in  by  the  time  the  wherry  in  which  I  returned 
reached  Orta  Khoi.  After  I  had  paid  the  fare,  and  was  walking  up 
the  beach,  the  boatmen  followed  and  endeavoured  to  impress  some- 
thing upon  me,  with  much  emphasis  of  manner,  but  without  disres- 
pect. My  impression  was  that  they  wanted  to  exact  more  than  their 
fare ;  and  as  1  knew  that  I  had  given  the  ri^ht  sum,  I,  with  John  Bull- 
ish hatred  of  imposition,  buckled  up  my  mind  against  giving  one  para 
more.  Presently  the  contest  between  us  brought  over  some  Nizam 
soldiers  from  the  guard-house,  who  took  the  same  side  with  the 
boatmen  ;  for  when  I  attempted  to  make  my  way  on,  they  refused  to 
allow  me  to  proceed.  Here  I  was  in  a  regular  dilemma,  and  was 
beginning  to  suspect  that  there  was  something  more  than  the  fare  in 
question  ;  when  a  Turk,  of  apparently  high  authority,  came  up,  and 
after  a  few  words  had  been  exchanged  between  him  and  the  soldiers, 
I  was  suffered  to  proceed. 

As  I  went  on,  up  the  principal  street  of  the  villaee,  1  was  greatlv 
startled  to  perceive  a  heavy  earthen  vessel,  which  had  fallen  with 
great  force  from  above,  dashed  in  pieces  on  the  pavement,  at  my 
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feet.  PreBently»  saoh  yessela  descendedt  thick  as  hail,  as  I  passed 
along,  and  were  broken  to  sherds  on  every  side  of  me.  It  is  a  mar- 
vel  how  I  escaped  having  mjr  brains  dashed  out ;  but  I  got  off  with 
only  a  smart  blow  between  the  shoulders.  A  rain  of  cats  and  dogs, 
IS  a  thing  of  which  we  have  some  knowledge ;  but  a  rain  of  potter's 
vessels  was  very  much  beyond  the  limits  of  European  experience. 
On  reaching  the  hospitable  roof  which  was  then  my  shelter,  I  learned 
that  this  was  the  nieht  which  the  Armenians,  by  whom  the  place 
was  chiefly  inhabited,  devoted  to  the  expurgation  of  their  houses 
from  evil  spirits,  which  act  they  accompanied  or  testified  by  throwingr 
earthen  vessels  out  of  their  windows,  with  certain  cries  which  served 
as  warnings  to  the  passengers :  but  that  the  streets  were  notwith- 
standing still  so  dangerous  that  scarcely  any  one  ventured  out  while 
the  operation  was  in  progress.  From  not  hearing  these  cries,  my 
danger  was  of  course  two-foldy  and  my  escape  seemed  something 
more  than  remarkable :  and  I  must  confess  that  I  was  of  the  same 
opinion  when  the  next  morning  disclosed  the  vast  quantities  of  broken 
pottery  with  which  the  streets  were  strewed. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  adventure  on  the  beach  had  originated 
in  the  kind  wish  of  the  boatmen  and  soldiers  to  prevent  me  from  ex- 
posing myself  to  this  danger.  But  there  was  also  a  regulation  pre* 
venting  any  one  from  being  in  the  streets  at  night  without  a  lantern  : 
and  the  intention  may  possibly  have  been  to  enforce  this  observance, 
especially  as  a  lantern  would  this  night  have  been  a  safeguard  to  me, 
by  apprising  the  pot-breakers  of  my  presence  in  the  street." 

Signs  he  considers  the  natural  language  of  the  deaf  mute, 
as  it  18  the  mode  adopted  by  persons  ignorant  of  each  other's 
language,  and  virtually  dumb  to  each  other.  ''  The  Indians, 
Tartars,  or  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  country  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  consist,  he  informs  us,  of  different  nations  or  tribes, 
who  each  speaking  different  languages,  or  dialects  of  the  same 
language,  hold  converse  without  speaking,  having  adopted  a 
language  of  signs.*' 

Some  of  the  signs  employed  by  the  Indians,  have  a  pecu« 
liarity  arising  from  their  savage  customs  ;  but  there  are  others 
more  universally  applicable,  and  are  the  same  as  those  used  in 
the  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  after  the  method  of  the 
celebrated  Abb^  Sicard. 

He  conceives  it  probable  that  some  vague  rumours  concern- 
ing this  peeple,  led  the  Ahh6  to  conceive  the  possible  existence 
of  a  nation  of  deaf  mutes.  Thi  following  passage  from  one  of 
his  books  is  cited  in  Dr.  Orpen's  "  Anecdotes  and  Annals  :"— 
*'  May  there  not  exist  in  some  corner  of  the  world  an  entire 
people  of  deaf-mutes  ?  Well,  suppose  these  individuals  were 
so  degraded,  do  you  think  that  they  would  remain  without 
communication  and  without  intelligence  ?  They  would  have 
•  87 
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withont  any  maimer  of  doqbf^  a  language  of  signs,  and  possi- 
bly more  rich  than  our  own ;  it  would  be  certainly  unequivocal^ 
always  the  faithful  portrait  of  the  affectious  of  the  soul ;  and 
then,  what  should  hinder  them  from  being  civiliied  ?  Why 
should  they  not  have  laws,  a  government,  a  police,  very  pro- 
bably less  involved  in  obscurity  than  our  own  ?'* 

This  gifted  and  excellent  man  was  clearly  of  opinion  that 
signs  were  the  proper  language  of  the  deaf  mutes.  This  opinion 
is  borne  out  by  others  and  particularly  by  mutes  themselves,  if 
the  iustracted  deaf-mutes  may  be  accepted  as  the  exponents  of 
their  own  feelings  on  this  matter.  In  the  sixth  report  of  the 
American  Asylum  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  the  following  is 
given  as  the  answer  of  a  deaf  nyute  to  the  question — '*  Which 
do  you  consider  preferable — the  language  of  speech  or  of 
signs  ?"  Answer — '*  I  consider  to  prefer  the  language  of  signs 
b^t  of  if,  because  the  language  of  signs  is  capable  of  to  give 
me  elucidation  and  understanding  well.  I  am  fond  of  talking 
with  the  deaf  and  dumb  i}erson8  bv  signs,  quickly,  about  the 
subjects^  without  having  the  troubles  of  voice  :'  therefore  the 
language  of  signs  is  more  still  and  calm  than  the  language  of 
speech,  which  is  full  of  falsehood  and  troubles/' 

Kitto  is  of  o])inion  also,  that  signs  will  be  their  constant 
means  of  intercourse  amongst  themselves ;  writing,  reading, 
and  the  fingers,  their  instruments  of  acquiring  knowledge,  will 
be  merely  used  in  correspondence  or  commu^cation  with  those 
beyond  their  own  class ;  speech  learned  with  so  much  difficulty, 
and  used  with  such  pain  and  reluctance,  can  never  be  of  much 
intrinsic  value  to  them.  This  opinion  he  deduces  from  his  own 
experience,  for  when  he  felt  ho  much  reluctance  to  speak, 
and  such  difficulty  in  speaking,  how  much  more  irksome  must 
not  the  e£Port  be  to  those  born  deaf  and  dumb,  and  he  appears 
to  be  thoroughly  convinced  that  writing  and  signs  are  sufficient 
for  all  the  intercourse  of  which  a  deaf  mute  is  capable. 

The  Abb^  Sicard  unites  in  this  opinion.  Few  of  his  pupils 
were  taught  to  speak.  His  predecessor,  tlie  good  old  Abb^  de 
I'Ep^e  whose  views  were  hot  so  expanded  though  his  heart 
was  as  large  as  Sicard's,  indulged  in  the  vain  hope  of  restoring 
deaf  mutes  entirely  to  society.  This  was  an  idle  dream. 
Deafness — the  same  cause  which  cut  Dr.  Kitto  off  from  society, 
though  so  eminently  qualified  for  its  enjoyment — would  alone, 
as  he  says,  though  they  "  spoke  with  the  tongues  of  angels,'' suf- 
fice to  exclude  them  from  it.  His  own  facility  of  speech  was  of 
comparatively  little  use  to  him  beyond  the  walls  of  his  own 
house. 
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The  following  letter  written  in  English  by  Lanrent  Glerc,  one 
of  the  pupils  of  Abb6  Sicard,  and  afterwards  engaged  to  teach 
in  the  American  Asylum  at  Hartford>  corroboratesthis  opinion. 
It  waa  addressed  to  Dr.  Orpen^  the  founder  of  the  Irish 
Asylum : — 

**  Connecticut  Asylum,  Hartfard, 
'*  September  30,  1818. 

^  •*  We  have  received  the  report  you  forwarded  us.  I  ought  not 
simply  to  thank  you  for  this  coraplaisance»  but  for  the  opportunity 
you  have  thus  afforded  us  of  augmenting  the  number  of  our  acquaint* 
ance  with  men  of  benevolence.  The  report  is  excellent,  and  the 
time  we  have  employed  in  reading  it  has  certainly  been  profitable  to 
us.  It  has  excited  our  wish  to  pursue  the  object  of  increasing  our 
library.  Send  us  then  an  account  of  all  you  may  hereafter  do  ;  it 
will  be  a  new  obligation  which  we  shall  owe  you. 

^  «*  The  eulogy  which  you  have  given  to  my  master's  mode  of  instruc- 
tion has  sensibly  affected  me  ;  and  the  answers  of  my  friend  Massieu, 
which  you  have  mentioned  in  your  address,  are  exactly  the  same  as  I 
saw  him  write;  and  I  think  them  so  correct  and  so  precise,  that 
they  themselves  prove  the  excellency  of  Monsieur  Sicard's  systepo. 
1  therefore  wish  very  much  that  you  ttould  follow  the  same,  and  lay 
aside  the  useless  task  of  leaching  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  to  articulate  sounds, 
or  I  cannot  expect  to  see  your  pupils  forward  enough  to  understand  ab* 
stract  ideas.     If  I  have  not  mistaken  the  contents  of  your  Report,  it 

appears  that  and  —  of and  have  not  been  very 

kind  to  you ;  you  ought,  nevertheless,  not  to  be  sorry  for  it,  for 
whoever  declines  to  communicate  his  secrets  gives  a  proof  of  their 
sterility, 

**  Adieu !  The  task  which  you  have  embraced  is  a  very  ^ood  one. 
May  the  Lord  bless  you,  and  keep  you,  make  his  love  to  shine  upon 
you,  and  be  gracious  unto  you,  lift  up  bis  countenance  upon  you, 
and  give  you  courage  and  light,  and  reward  you  above,  for  the  good 
you  are  doing  to  my  poor  companions  in  misfortune. 

'<  Your  humble  servant, 

^'Lauabut  Glvbo." 

We  give  another  specimen  of  letter  writing ;  though  not  by 
any  means  so  well  composed  as  the  first,  it  is  so  graphic  that  we 
cannot  omit  it.  It  was  written  by  a  pupil  of  the  Claremont 
Asylum  near  Dublin^  to  no  less  a  personage  than  George  IV. 
The  writer  appears  to  have  been  considered  the  best  specimen 
of  the  instruction  imparted  in  that  institntiun.  He  was  much 
excited  by  thev  isit  of  George  the  IV.  to  Dublin,  and  wrote  him 
the  following  letter,  which  the  King  actually  received,  and  to 
which  he  responded  in  the  shape  of  a  draft  for  ten  pounds,  with 
which  he  was  afterwards  apprenticed  to  the  printer  of  this 
EcviEw. 
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«*  Wednesday,  July  4,  18*21. 

"  My  Dear  George, 

"  I  hope  I  will  see  you  when  you  come  here  to  see  the  deaf  and 
dumb  pupils.  I  am  very  sorry  that  you  never  did  come  here  to  see 
them.  I  never  saw  you  ;  you  ought  to  see  the  deaf  and  dumb  boys 
and  girls.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  see  you,  if  you  come  here  often  to 
see  me.  Did  you  ever  see  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  London  ?  In  what 
country  did  you  ever  see  the  deaf  and  dumb  ?  The  boys  and.  girls 
are  very  much  improving,  and  very  comfortable  here.  Are  you 
interested  in  seeing  the  deaf  and  dumb  ?  All  the  soldiers  in  the 
armies  belong  to  you ;  the  King  of  England  gives  a  great  deal  of 
money  to  them.  You  must  write  a  letter  to  me  soon.  I  am  very 
much  pleased  with  writing  a  letter  to  you.  I  want  to  eet  a  letter 
from  you.  I  am  much  polite  and  very  fond  of  you.  How  many 
brothers  and  sisters  have  you  ?  Would  you  like  to  see  me  at  Clare- 
mont  ?  I  could  not  go  to  London,  because  there  is  too  much  money 
to  pay  to  the  captain  of  a  ship  for  me.  I  am  an  orphan,  and  a  very 
poor  boy.  Ood  will  bless  you.  I  love  God  very  much,  because  he 
18  the  Creator  of  all  things,  and  sent  his  Son  to  save  us  from  sin ;  He 
supports  us  and  gives  us  everything,  and  makes  us  alive  in  the  world. 
Do  you  know  Grammar,  Geography,  Bible,  Arithmetic,  Astronomy, 
and  Dictionary  ?  1  know  them  very  little.  Claremont  is  a  very 
beautiful  place ;  it  has  a  great  deal  of  meadows,  ponds,  lakes,  trees, 
flowers,  gardens,  a  horse,  and  an  ass.  1  am  thinking  of  everything, 
and  to  be  polite  to  every  one.  Some  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  boys  are 
always  working  in  our  earden,  with  my  brother,  I  have  been  at 
school  for  four  years  and  a  half.  I  am  sixteen  years  of  my  age.  I 
am  very  delighted  that  I  am  improving  very  much.  Perhaps  I  will 
be  an  Assistant  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  School.  There  are  forty-one 
pupils  at  Claremont.  Where  were  tou  born  ?  I  was  bom  in  Dub- 
lin. I  am  quite  deaf  and  dumb,  and  can  speak  very  well.  Would 
you  like  to  correspond  with  me  ?  I  would  be  very  fond  of  you. 
You  ought  to  write  a  long  letter  to  me  soon.  What  profession  are 
you  of?  I  never  saw  you ;  I  am  very,  very  anxious  to  see  you  indeed, 
and  would  like  to  see  the  King  of  Eneland  very  much.  We  want  a 
new  schooUroom,  and  we  want  more  deaf  and  aumb  boys  and  girls 
at  Claremont ;  but  we  have  not  money  enough  to  buy  clothes  and 
food  for  them.  Will  you  send  us  some  deaf  and  dumb  children,  and 
give  us  money  to  pay  for  educating  them. 

"  I  am  your  affectionate  Friend, 

"  T.  C." 

Society,  to  the  deaf  man,  is  rather  an  infliction  than  an  en- 
joyment ;  the  consciousness  of  his  utter  isolation  wounds  him 
deeply ,as  he  becomes  painfully  aware  of  the  depressing  influence 
liis^  presence  must  create  in  the  social  circle ;  with  them,  though 
not  of  them,  he  feels  like  one  thrown  amongst  a  foreign  race, 
where  unknown  tongues  are  recounting  matters  which  to  him, 
the  uninitiated,  seem  fraught  with  the  deepest  interest,  and  yet> 
of  which  he  is  totally  ignorant. 
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The  almost  morbid  desire  with  which  the  deaf  mute  craves 
to  know  all  that  passes  aroand  him,  is  to  the  observer  a  sub- 
ject of  deep  paia ;  the  mere  commonplaces,  which  form  the 
staple  matter  of  general  conversation,  become  so  vapid  by  re- 
petition, that  the  deaf  man  can  be  scarcely  persuaded  that  he 
IS  accurately  informed  wlien  the  twice  told  tale  meets  his  per- 
ception ;  having  watched  the  play  of  feature,  the  varied  in- 
terest, or  pleasure,  or  enthusiasm  with  which  those  around  him 
have  listened  to  what  to  him  seemed  so  dull  and  stale,  makes 
the  deaf  man  in^mediately  conscious  that  the  priucipal  charm 
has  been  the  play  of  conversation,  and  not  the  matter  to  which 
it  related.  Dr.  Kitto  alludes  most  touchingly  to  that  ardent 
desire  he  experienced  to  hear  the  nameless  nothings  which  no- 
body thinks  worth  repeating  to  one  who  is  deaf;  he  longed  to 
hear  the  talk  of  children  to  each  other,  and  often  marvelled  at 
the  little  interest  apparent  in  the  streets  to  hear  the  passing 
conversation ;  speculating!  as  he  said,  within  himself,  on  all  the 
useful  knowledge  that  could  be  gleaned  from  the  casual  ex- 
pressions which  strike  the  ear  on  all  sides. 

He  gives  an  anecdote  from  the  first  Aeport  of  the  Dublin 
Asylum,  which  so  painfully  illustrates  the  facts  we  have  noted, 
that  we  cannot  withhold  it : — 

"  Thomas  Collins  (a  pupil  whose  progress  was  afterwards  consi- 
dered remarkable),  being  present  where  some  gentlemen  were  con- 
versing on  a  subject  that  interested  them  deeply,  he  watched  the 
varying  expressions  of  their  countenances,  with  the  most  minute  and 
anxious  attention,  as  if  endeavouring  to  catch  some  knowledge  of 
what  seemed  to  afford  them  so  much  entertainment,  and  striving,  as 
it  were,  to  burst  the  bonds  which  withheld  him  from  the  social  cir- 
cle. He  repeatedly  asked  by  signs  to  be  informed  of  what  was  the 
source  of  their  obvious  gratification,  but  the  subject  of  their  conver- 
sation being  beyond  the  range  of  his  attainments  at  that  time,  he 
could  receive  no  answer  that  was  calculated  to  satisfy  his  curiosity. 
Finding  all  his  efforts  to  participate  in  their  pleasure  fruitless,  and 
productive  only  of  disappointment,  the  poor  child  at  length,  turned 
away  his  head,  with  a  countenance  expressive  of  the  deepest  regret 
and  dejection,and  almost  bursting^into  tears,made  use  of  the  few  words 
which  he  had  at  that  time  learned  to  use  and  to  understand,  to  say, 
'  Deaf  and  Dumb  is  bad, — is  bad, — is  bad !'  " 

Kitto  describes  with  painful  interest  his  sensations  on  wit- 
nessing a  public  meeting  held  at  Exeter  Hall  for  the  Niger 
Expedition.  Prince  Albert  was  president  on  the  occasion,  and 
being  his  first  appearance  in  public  naturally  attracted  a  vast 
assemblage  of  illustrious  persons.    It  was  something  to  see . 
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together,  as  he  remarks,  on  one  platform,  such  men  as  the 
Bishops  of  Winchester,  Exeter,  and  Chichester,  Archdeacon 
Wilberforce,  M.  Gaizot,  Earl  of  Kipon,  Daniel  (yConndl, 
Lord  Howick,  Lord  Ashley,  Sir  B.  Peel,  S.  Gumey,  Dr. 
Bowring,  and  many  other  famoas  personages.  He  watched 
the  speakers  with  deep  interest,  men  of  political  and  his-» 
torical  fame,  and  took  much  pleasure  in  comparing  the  re-^ 
lative  oratorical  powers  of  the  speakers  lay  and  clerical,  and 
admitted  that  the  balance  of  impressive  and  graceful  manners 
was  evidently  in  favor  of  the  political  speakers. 

fle  admits  having  felt  a  strange  desire  to  observe  the  motions 
of  the  speakers,  though  utterly  unconscious  of  a  word  they 
uttered,  and  watched  with  deep  interest  the  enthusiasm  of  ap^ 
plause  with  which  a  favorite  orator  was  greeted ;  there  was 
much  scope  for  his  imagination,  as  he  was  acquainted  with  the 
usual  style  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  speakers  from  the  poll* 
tical  and  religious  papers  of  the  day.  He  describes  vividly  the 
feeling  he  experienced  on  reading  the  speeches  next  day,  and 
his  disappointment  on  perceiving  how  seemingly  poor  and 
meagre  they  appeared  when  contrasted  with  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  they  were  delivered.  This,  however,  he  attributed 
to  the  fault  of  the  reporters. 

Of  the  many  essential  differences  between  the  blind  and  deaf 
Dr.  Kitto  enumerates,  in  a  particular  manner,  the  prominent 
tendency  to  the  poetical  in  the  former  and  the  almost  utter 
absence  of  such  tendency  in  the  deaf,  at  least  as  far  as  rhyme  or 
poetical  numbers ;  this  be  explains  very  simply ;  in  the  first  place 
the  deaf  man  wants  language,  and  then  he  has  in  a  painfully 
literal  sense  no  ear  for  numbers.  It  is  consequently  nothing  re- 
markable that  deaf  mutes,  who  either  become  deaf  in  childhood 
or  have  been  born  so,  never  attempt  to  contend  with  these 
difficulties.  With  regard  to  those  who  have  become  deaf  at  a 
later  period  the  case  may  be  different,  though  he  does  not  seem  to 
know  of  any  case  worth  recording ;  he  made,  himself,  some  slight 
attempts  in  the  poetical  way,  but  does  not  appear  to  attach 
much  importance  to  his  effusions  in  that  line.  We  give  here 
a  specimen  of  his  poetical  talent,  not  selecting  it  as  altogether 
the  best,  but  the  shortest : — 

ALTERNATIVES. 

Were  all  the  beams  that  ever  shone 
From  all  the  stars  of  day  and  night. 
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Collected  in  one  single  cone» 

Unutterably  bright ; — 
I'd  give  tbem  for  one  glance  of  heaven 
Which  might  but  hint  of  sin  forgiven. 

Gould  all  the  voices  and  glad  sounds 
Which  have  not  fallen  on  mjr  sense* 
Be  rendered  up  in  one  hour's  bounds— 

A  gift  immense  ;.^ 
I*d  for  one  whisper  to  my  heart 
Qive  all  the  jojr  this  might  impart. 

If  the  great  deep  bow  offered  all 

The  treasures  in  her  bosom  stored, 
And  to  my  feet  I  could  now  call 
That  mighty  hoard  ;»- 
I'd  spurn  it  utterly  for  some 
Small  treasure  in  the  world  to  come. 

If  the  sweet  scents  of  every  flower- 
Each  one  of  which  cheers  more  than  wine — 
One  plant  could  from  its  petals  pour> 

And  that  were  mine  ; — 
I  would  give  up  that  fflorious  prize 
For  one  faint  breath  from  Paradise. 

Were  all  the  pleasures  I  have  known» 

"  So  few,  so  very  far  between," 
Into  one  great  sensation  thrown—- 

Not  iken  all  mean ; — 
I*d  give  it  freely  for  one  smile 
From  Him  who  died  for  me  erewhile. 

Though  deficient  in  poetical  talent,  as  regards  rhyme  or 
metre,  the  deaf  mute  possesses  an  inherent  feeling  of  poetry, 
which  pervades  occasionally  his  entire  nature,  and  renders  his 
mute  language  almost  sublime.  Massieu,  the  celebrated  pupil 
of  the  Abbe  Sicard,  furnishes  one  or  two  instances  of  true  poet- 
ical feeling,  though  expressed  in  prose.  Of  his  life,  though  truly 
interesting,  our  space  will  not  admit  further  mention  than 
mcrelj  to  record  his  answers  to  questions  put  to  him  at  dif- 
ferent periods;  the  first  we  give  relates  to  the  earlier  portion  of 
his  life,  before  be  had  the  good  fortune  of  knowing  his  kind 
master,  the  Abb^  Sicard  : — 

«*  What  were  you  thinking  about  while  your- father  made  you  re- 
main on  your  knees  ?** 
''About  the  heavens." 

"  With  what  view  did  you  address  to  it  a  prayer  ?" 
"  To  make  it  descend  at  night  to  the  earth,  in  order  that  the  planU 
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which  I  had  planted  might  grow,  and  that  the  sick  might  he  restored 
to  health." 

"  Was  it  with  ideas,  words,  or  sentiments,  that  jou  composed 
your  prayer  ?" 

"  It  was  the  heart  that  made  it.  I  did  not  yet  know  either  words 
or  their  meaning,  or  value.** 

••  What  did  you  feel  in  your  heart  ?** 

'*  Joy,  when  I  found  that  the  plants  and  fruita  grew.  Grief,  when 
I  saw  their  injury  hy  the  hail,  and  that  my  parents  still  remained 
sick." 

At  these  last  words  of  his  answer,  Massieu  made  many  sig^s,  which 
expressed  anger  and  menaces.  The  fact,  as  I  have  been  informed 
(says  the  narrator),  was,  that  during  his  mother's  illness,  he  used  to 
go  out  every  evening  to  pray  to  a  particular  star,  that  he  had  selected 
Tor  its  beauty,  for  her  restoration  ;  but  finding  that  she  got  worse 
he  was  enraged,  and  pelted  stones  at  the  star. 

**  Is  it  possible  that  you  menaced  the  heavens  ?'*  said  we,  with  as- 
tonishment, 

'•  Yes.»* 

"  But  from  what  motive  ?'* 

«  Because  I  thought  that  I  could  not  get  at  it  to  beat  it  and  kill 
it,  for  causing  all  these  disasters,  and  not  curing  my  parents." 

**  Had  you  no  fear  of  irritating  it  ?" 

**  I  was  not  then  acquainted  with  my  good  master  Sicard,  and  I 
was  ignorant  what  this  heaven  was.  It  was  not  until  a  year  after  my 
ed-ction  w«  commenced  that  I  h.d  «,,  fe<.  of  being  punbhed  b, 

"What  is  hope?" 

"  Hope  is  the  blossom  of  happiness." 

"  What  is  the  difference  between  hope  and  desire  ?" 

"  Desire  is  a  tree  in  leaf,  hope  is  a  tree  in  blossom,  enjoyment  is  a 
tree  in  fruit.** 

•'  What  is  gratitude  ?" 

"  Oratitude  is  the  memory  of  the  heart." 

•*  What  is  time  ?" 

''A  line  that  has  two  ends, — a  path  that  begins  in  the  cradle  and 
ends  in  the  tomb." 

'•What  is  eternity?" 

"  A  day  without  yesterday  or  to-morrow  ;  a  line  that  has  no  end.** 

"  What  is  God  ?" 

*'  The  necessary  Being,  the  sun  of  eternity,  the  mechanist  of 
nature,  the  eye  of  justice,  the  watchmaker  of  the  universe,  the  soul 
of  the  universe." 

The  acute  and  dangerous  question,  **  Does  God  reason  ?  '*  is  said 
to  have  been  put  to  him  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  The  answer 
was — 

"  Man  reasons,  because  he  doubts ;  he  deliberates,  be  decides . 
God  is  omniscient ;  he  never  doubts ;  he  therefore  never  reasons." 

Persons  born  deaf  rarely  obtain  the  use  of  hearing ;  the  re- 
covery of  the  blind  is  not  so  onfrequent ;  even  thus  are  the  blind 
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Bolaced  by  a  hopeful  feeling,  that  their  case  is  not  irremediable ; 
and  vain  aa  that  hope  may  eventually  prove,  it  still  possesses  a 
charm  of  which  the  deaf  are  totally  bereft.  Thus«  the  more  a 
person  reflects  on  the  relative  privations  of  the  blind  and  deat, 
the  more  will  be  become  imbued  with  the  feeling,  that 
dreadful  as  the  loss  of  sight  is,  (and  we  do  not  want  to  prove 
aught  that  might  seem  to  lessen  the  sympathy  we  all  feel  for 
those  deprived  of  the  golden  glories  of  the  day,)  yet,  as  all 
sorrows  and  joys  are  comparative,  the  loss  of  hearing  tends 
more  to  sadden  the  social  happiness  of  our  being  than  the  loss 
of  sight. 

Dr  Kitto  gives  several  reasons  for  expressing  this  opinion  in 
which  we  have  coincided.  He  accords  to  the  blind  a  high6r 
degree  of  mental  culture,  which  is,  in  itself,  a  source  of  the 
purest  pleasure,  and  appeals  to  the  fact  that  the  memory  may 
be  taxed  in  vain  to  recollect  the  name  of  a  single  deaf  person 
of  any  note  either  in  past  or  present  times,  whilst,  as  he  says, 
a  host  of  blind  men  distinguished  in  every  branch  of  knowledge 
rushes  on  the  mind  ;  even  in  optics  they  have  been  distinguished. 
Blind  James  Wilson  says  truly  : — 

'*  In  the  porsuit  of  knowledge  the  blind  have  been  very  successful ; 
and  many  of  them  have  acquired  the  first  literary  honours,  which 
their  own  or  foreign  universities  could  bestow.  In  the  different 
branches  of  philosophy,  if  they  have  not  excelled,  they  have  been 
e^ual  to  any  of  their  contemporaries,  but  more  particularly  in  the 
science  of  mathematics ;  many  of  them  have  been  able  to  solve  the 
most  abstruse  problems  in  algebra.  In  poetry  they  have  been  equally 
distinguished.  Two  of  the  greatest  men  that  ever  courted  the  muses, 
laboured  under  the  deprivation  of  sight :  Homer,  the  venerable  father 
of  Epic  poetry  ;  and  the  inimitable  author  of '  Paradise  Lost.'  In 
philosophy  Saunderson  and  Euler  appear  in  the  most  conspicuous 
point  or  view  ;  the  former  lost  his  sight  when  only  twelve  months  old, 
but  was  enabled  by  the  strength  of  his  comprehensive  genius,  to  de- 
lineate the  phenomena  of  the  rainbow  with  all  the  variegated  beaut v 
of  colors,  and  to  clear  up  several  dark  and  mysterious  passages  which 
appeared  in  Newton's  '  Principia ;'  and  althousrh  the  latter  did  not 
lose  his  sight  till  he  had  arrived  at  the  years  of  manhood,  yet  from 
that  period  he  was  able  to  astonish  the  world  by  his  labours  in  the 
rich  nelds  of  science,  where  he  earned  those  laurels  which  still  con. 
tinue  to  flourish  in  unfaded  bloom.  In  mechanics  the  blind  have  gone 
to  a  considerable  length,  almost  to  surpass  the  bonnds  of  probability, 
were  the  facts  not  supported  by  evidence  of  unquestionable  authority. 
Here  we  find  architects  building  bridges,  drawing  plans  of  new  roads, 
and  eiecuting  them  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  commissioners.  These 
roads  are  still  to  be  seen  through  the  counties  of  York  and  Lancaster, 
where  they  have  been  carried  through  the  most  difficult  parts  of  the 
county,  once  bogs  and  mountains.  Indeed  there  are  few  branches  of 
mechanics  Id  which  the  blind  have  been  excelled." 
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It  is  a  strange  fact  that  the  condactor  of  an  AaylDin  for  the 
Blind,  and  the  priDcipal  of  a  Deaf  and  Domb  Asylam,  having 
respectively  written  on  this  subject  shonld  both  agree  as  to  the 
superior  advantages  of  the  blind  over  the  deaf.  Dr.  6nill&, 
the  director  and  phjsician  of  the  institution  for  the  blind  at 
Paris,  wrote  as  follows  :— 

'^  Which  are  the  most  unbwpjy  the  deaf  .mutes  or  the  blind? 
People  ask  us  this  every  day.  We  shall  resolve  it  to  the  advantage  of 
the  blind,  because  we  think  them  in  fact  less  unhappy.  Strangers  to 
all  that  passes  around  them,  the  deaf-mutes,  who  see  everything,  enjoy 
nothing.  Like  Tantalus,  whom  the  fable  represents  to  us  as  devoured 
by  uneztinguishable  thirst  in  the  midst  of  water,  they  are  continually 
subjected  to  cruel  privations  An  insurmountable  barrier  separates 
them  from  the  rest  of  men  ;  they  are  alone  in  the  midst  of  us,  unless 
we  know  that  artificial  language  which  the  talent  and  charity  of  their 
ingenious  teacher  have  created  for  them.  The  custom  which  they  have 
of  reading  the  physiognomy  is  very  often  a  subject  of  ever  additioual 
anxiety  to  them  ;  they  do  not  always  divine  aright ;  doubt  and  uncer- 
tainty increase  their  anxiety  and  suspicions ;  a  serious  cast,  which  re- 
sembles sadness,  then  invaues  their  countenance,  and  proves  that  with 
us  they  are  in  their  state  of  real  privation.  Obliged  to  concentrate 
themselves  within  themselves,  the  activity  of  their  imagination  is  thus 
greatly  augmented  i  and  as  attention  and  judgment  follow  necessarily 
the  perception  of  ideas,  they  exhaust  themselves  immensely.  Therefore 
one  sees  few  deaf-routes  in  the  lists  of  longevity,  because  the  frictions 
are  too  lively,  and  to  use  an  expression  common  but  exact,  *  the  sword 
wears  away  the  scabbard.' 

**  More  favoured  than  these  melancholy  children  of  silence,  the 
blind  enjoy  all  the  means  of  conversation  with  other  men :  no  obstade 
hinders  them  from  hearing  or  being  heard,  since  the  ear,  which  has 
been  so  philosophically  defined  as  tne  vestibule  of  the  soul,  is  always 
open  for  them.  The  exchange  is  rapidly  made,  because  they  speak 
the  vulgar  language.  It  would  be  easy  to  prove  that  the  blind  have 
several  other  advantages  over  the  deaf-mutes ;  but  it  would  be  ex* 
posing  myself  without  much  advantage  to  repeat  what  I  have  already 
said.  Besides,  would  it  not  be  idle  to  dwell  too  long  upon  a  parallel 
between  deafness  and  blindness,  when  it  is  not  permitted  us  to  ehoose 
between  these  two  afflicted  mutilations,  which  we  can  only  alleviate 
as  to  their  consequences  where  they  do  exist?" 

Dr.  Watson,  the  able  manager  of  the  Kent*road  Asylam, 
fully  coincides  with  the  opinions  we  have  placed  before  the  reader, 
and  to  elucidate  the  matter  more  clearly  he  brings  it  to  the  test 
thus  by  actual  comparison  : — 

''  Take,  it  may  be  said,  a  boy  of  nine  or  ten  years  of  age,  who  has 
never  seen  the  light»  and  you  will  find  him  conversable,  and  ready  to 
give  long  narratives  of  past  occurrences,  &c.    Place  by  lus  side  a  bo 
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of  the  jiame  age,  who  has  bad  tbo  misfortune  to  be  born  deaf,  and 
ob&erve  the  contrast.  The  latter  is  insensible  to  all  you  say :  he 
smiles,  perhaps,  and  his  countenance  is  brightened  bj  the  beams  of 
'hoi J  light  ;'  be  enjoys  the  face  of  nature,  nay,  reads  with  attention 
TOUT  features,  and  by  sympathy  reflects  vour  smile  Or  frown.  But 
he  remains  mute :  he  gives  no  account  of  past  experience  or  of  future 
hope.*— Tou  attempt  to  draw  something  of  this  sort  from  him  ;  he 
tries  to  understana,  and  to  malce  himself  understood ;  but  he  cannot. 
He  becomes  embarrassed — ^you  feel  for  him,  and  turn  awav  from  a 
scene  too  trying,  under  the  impressiony  that  of  these  two  children  of 
misfortune,  the  comparison  is  greatly  in  favour  of  the  bUnd>  who 
appears  by  his  language  to  enter  into  all  your  feelings  and  conception^ 
while  the  unfortunate  desd^-mute  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  rational 
being.  Yet  he  possesses  all  the  advantages  of  visual  information  as 
direct  sensation.  All  this  is  true.  But  the  cause  of  this  apparent 
superioritv  of  intelligence  in  the  blind  is  seldom  properly  understood. 
It  is  not  that  the  blind  possess  a  greater  or  anythmg  like  an  equal 
stock  of  materials  for  mental  operations,  that  is,  sensations,  as 
already  described.  No,  but  they  possess  an  invaluable  engine  for 
forwarding  these  operations,  however  scanty  the  materials  to  operate 
upon— artificial  language.  Language  we  have  defined  to  be  the  ex- 
pression of  thought ;  so  it  is,  but  it  is  moreover,  when  refined  and 
methodised,  the  medium  of  thinking.  Its  value  to  a  man  is  nearly 
equivalent  to  that  of  his  reasoning  faculties ;  without  it  he  would 
hardly  be  rational." 

Much  as  we  Lave  adduced  (and  infiuiiely  more  could  be  said) 
in  proof  of  the  privations  which  the  deaf  mute  endures,  and 
sad  as  is  the  condition  of  the  blind,  yet  all  fall  far  short  of  the 
intensity  of  suffering,  and  the  fearful  prirations  experienced 
by  those  who  are  unhappily  deprived  of  the  three  senses. 
Cases  of  this  description  are,  thank  God,  happily  rare,  and  up 
to  the  present  centurVi  no  instance  of  this  awful  calamity 
was  recorded.  Dr.  Watson,  writing  in  1809}  appears  to  be  igno- 
rant of  the  existence  of  such  a  combination  of  privations;  but 
his  book  had  hardly  been  printed  when  he  became  acquainted 
with  one  or  two  examples.  James  Mitchel,  to  whom  we  have 
before  alluded,  furnished  a  sad  instance  of  so  dire  a  misfortune. 
Dr.  Kitto  gives  a  letter  which  he  received  from  Mr.  (afterwards 
Sir)  Astley  GK)per ;  this  letter  describes  so  accurately,  yet  so 
concisely,  the  bby's  state,  that  we  subjoin  it : — 

"  Mt  dear  Sir, 

"  The  boy  whom  I  mentioned  to  you  as  having  been  born  deaf 
and  blind  from  congenital  cataracts,  waa  brought  to  mv  house  by  Mr. 
Saunders,  oculist.  When  he  was  led  into  mv  parlour  he  put  his  hand 
to  the  wall,  and  felt  around  the  room  until  he  met  a  chair,  on  which 
he  placed  himself.  A  key  was  given  to  him,  with  which  he  imme- 
diately began  to  strike  his  teeth,  and  from  which  he  seemed  to  derive 
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ereat  satisfaction.  In  lieu  of  the  key  a  piece  of  wood  was  pat  into 
his  hand  ;  he  struck  his  teeth  two  or  three  times  with  it,  and  threw 
it  from  him  with  a  whining  noise,  and  with  frequent  lateral  motion 
of  the  body,  expressive  of  uneasiness  and  disappointment ;  but  upon 
a  key  being  again  presented  to  him,  he  beat  his  teeth  with  great 
apparent  pleasure,  and  seemed  to  wish  to  continue  the  gratification 
for  a  length  of  time. 

**  I  wrote  to  Mr,  Saunders  for  further  information,  and  he  gave 
me  the  following  particulars : — 

'*  The  lad's  name  is  Mitchell,  son  of  the  Rev.  James  Mitchell  of 
Ardelach,  Inverness.  His  age,  I  think,  about  ten  years ;  very  strouB', 
and  apparently  healthy.  He  was  tractable,  and  his  father  and  friends 
managed  him  very  easily  ;  for  after  being  gently  patted  on  the  head,  he 
would  readily  submit  to  their  direction  and  guidance  for  tho  accom- 
plishment of  any  ordinary  purpose. 

*'  As  soon  as  he  came  into  the  room  he  walked  around  it,  feeling 
every  article  of  furniture.  He  had  the  custom  of  feeling  everyone, 
and  of  running  his  hands  up  and  down  their  limbs,  as  if  to  judge  of 
their  stature.  If  anything  pleased  him  he  patted  his  stomach,  as  if 
that  organ  had,  in  the  course  of  his  existence,  given  him  most 
pleasure,  and  he  instinctively  referred  to  it  for  the  expression  of  de- 
light. His  principal  amusement  consbted  in  hammering  his  teeth 
with  some  elastic  substance,  as  a  key,  and  was  very  angry  when 
checked  by  the  substitution  of  some  other  substance  incapable  of 
vibration.  When  I  attempted  the  operation  for  the  cataract,  his 
friends  lost  their  power  of  managing  nim ;  but  when  liberated  from 
the  restraint  necessary  on  that  occasion,  he  was  equally  tractable  as 
before,  and  seemed  perfectly  free  from  sulkiness.  He  would  not 
however  suffer  me  to  approach  him  afterwards  withoutgreat  difficulty, 
possibly  distinguishing  me  by  the  nose. 

**  I  am  yours,  very  truly, 

AsTLEY  OoOPffB." 

Dagald  Stewart,  the  man  most  competent  to  give  an  opinion 
on  this  phenomenon,  read  an  interesting  paper  on  the  matter  in 
the  year  1812,  from  which,  and  other  additional  facts  com- 
municated by  Doctors  Wardrop,  Gordon,  and  Sparzheim,  the 
following  details  have  been  elicited.  James  Mitchel  was  born 
on  the  11th  of  November,  1795  ;  his  mother  was  very  soon 
aware  of  his  blindness,  by  noticing  that  he  never  turned  his 
eyes  to  the  light,  or  to  any  bright  object ;  of  his  deafness  she 
was  also  soon  made  aware,  as  noise,  no  matter  how  great,  never 
disturbed  him ;  his  deafness  was  altogether  complete,  but  his 
sense  of  vision  was  not  quite  so  imperfect.  When  sufficiently 
grown  to  distinguish  colors,  he  was  attracted  by  those  that 
were  bright  and  dazzling,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  a  strange  plea- 
sure in  holding  between  his  eye  and  luminous  objects,  such 
bodies  as  he  found  capable  of  increasing  the  quantity  of  light; 
and  his  chief  amusement  consisted  in  concentrating  the  sun's 
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rays  by  means  of  a  bit  of  glass  or  a  iransparant  pebble^  which 
he  would  occasionally  break  into  whatever  shape  he  pleased 
between  his  teeth.  He  adopted  even  stranger  modes  to  gratify 
his  fondness  for  light.  He  would  retire  to  an  outhouse  or 
room,  shut  the  doors  and  windows^  and  remain  there  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  with  his  eyes  filed  on  some  small  chink  or  hole 
which  admitted  the  sun's  rays,  and  catch  eagerly  the  gleam  of 
light  thus  concentrated.  He  also  on  dark  nights  kindled  a 
light  for  his  amusement ;  and  it  was  strange  to  behold  the  in- 
tense happiness  he  seemed  to  experience  in  realizing  thus  some 
undefined  tliough  pleasurable  sensation. 

His  perception  of  shining  colors  has  been  attributed  to  the 
efforts  of  an  operation  performed  on  him  in  the  year  1810,  by 
Mr.  Wardrop,  who,  having  fixed  his  head  by  machinery,  oper- 
ated on  bis  right  eye,  with  such  manifest  improvement  as  could 
scarcely  be  hoped  for;  the  death  of  his  father  during  the  next 
year  unfortunately  put  an  end  to  all  further  attempts  for  his 
relief.  The  result  of  Mr.  Wardrop's  operation  however  en- 
abled him  to  discern  surrounding  objects  if  not  very  minute. 
With  regard  to  colors,  red  seemed  to  attract  him  most,  next 
came  white,  then  yellow ;  the  flowers  he  gathered  in  the  fields 
were  uniformly  of  those  colors. 

He  possessed  in  a  pecuhar  degree  the  senses  of  touch  and  of 
smell.  When  a  stranger  arrived,  his  smell  invariably  informed 
him  of  the  circumstance  and  attracted  him  towards  the  newcomer; 
he  then  proceeded  to  survey  him  by  the  sense  of  touch ;  and 
in  order  to  form  an  accurate  idea,  the  'first  thing  he  did  was  to 
examine  his  boots,  if  he  wore  any  ;  he  next  went  to  the  lobby 
to  feel  his  whip,  and  after  that  scrutiny  proceeded  to  the  stable, 
handling  his  horse  with  great  care  and  apparent  attention.  If 
visitors  arrived  in  a  carriage  he  took  particular  pains  in  exam- 
ining it ;  in  all  this  he  was  undoubtedly  guidea  by  smell  and 
touch  alone. 

Mr.  Wardrop,  who  watched  this  trait  with  peculiar  interest, 
says,  "When  a  stranger  approached  him,  he  eagerly  began  to 
touch  some  part  of  his  body,  commonly  his  sleeve,  which  he 
held  near  his  nose,  and  after  two  or  three  strong  inspirations 
through  his  nostrils,  appeared  decided  in  his  opinion.  If  it 
happened  to  be  unfavourable,  he  suddenly  went  to  a  distance 
with  every  appearance  of  disgust ;  if  favourable,  he  showed  a 
disposition  to  become  more  intimate,  and  expressed  by  his  coun- 
tenance more  or  less  satisfaction.'' 
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We  have^  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  paper,  alladed  to  a  strange 
babit  he  had  acquired  from  childhood,  and  which  seemed  to 
impart  a  singular  feeling  of  pleasure ;  this  habit  was  that  of 
striking  his  teeth  with  a  key  or  any  instrument  that  emitted  a 
sharp  sound,  and  this  he  would  do  for  hours  together.  Dr. 
Gordon  records,  *'  that  when  a  bunch  of  keys  was  given  to  him 
he  would  select  from  amongst  them  the  one  which  sounded  to 
him  most  pleasingly  /*  this  was  a  strange  phenomenon.  Mr. 
(now  Lord)  Brougham  having  observed  this  circumstance, 
brought  him  a  musical  snuflVbox,  and  placed  it  between  his 
teeth.  This,  not  only  excited  his  wonder,  but  appeared  to  af« 
ford  him  intense  delight.  Whilst  the  instrument  continued  to 
play,  he  held  it  tight  between  his  teeth,  and  when  the  airs 
were  concluded,  continued  to  hold  the  box  to  his  mouth,  ex- 
amining it  closely  with  his  fingers,  and  expressing  the  most 
intense  curiosity. 

This  poor  fellow,  though  thus  tried,  was  possessed  of  a  warm 
and  kindly  nature,  and  was  ardently  attached  to  his  family  ;  of 
young  children  he  was  particularly  fond,  but  never  associated 
with,  or  attempted  to  join  in  the  amusement  of  boys  of  his  own 
age.  The  feelings  he  evinced  at  his  father's  death  and  burial, 
in  1811,  have  been  variously  represented ;  we  are,  however,  from 
the  uniform  strength  of  affection  he  always  exhibited  for  those 
he  lo^ed,  particularly  his  relatives,  inclined  to  give  more  cre- 
dence to  the  testimony  of  the  Aev.  T.  Macfarlane  than  to  any 
of  the  otheis.    Mr.  Macfarlane  states  that : — 

'^  When  the  coffin  which  enclosed  his  father's  corpse  was  brought 
from  the  house  and  placed  upon  chairs  in  the  court  before  the  manse 
previous  to  the  interment,  I  approached  to  the  coffin,  and  soon  after 
saw  James  Mitchell  come  from  the  house  in  considerable  agitation. 
He  turned  about  rapidly,  and  snuffed  very  much,  evidently  guiding 
himself  bj  the  smell.  He  direct! v  approached  the  coffin,  smelled  it 
most  eagerly  for  several  seconds,  then  laid  himself  down  upon  the 
lid  on  his  face  and  embraced  the  coffin,  while  his  counten* 
ance  exhibited  marks  of  the  most  lively  sorrow.  I  stood  close  by 
him,  and  after  a  short  time  patted  his  head  once  pr  twice,  upon  which 
he  rose  and  returned  into  the  house.  This  occurred  immediately  upon 
the  coffin  being  brought  out,  and  about  twenty,  minutes  before  it  was 
lifted  in  order  to  be  removed  to  thB  churchyard.  As  the  accuracy 
on  this  subject  has  been  disputed,  I  purposely  delayed  writing  to  you 
till  I  should  have  an  opportunity  of  conversmg  with  the  Bev.  Pryce 
Campbell,  brother-in-law  to  Mrs.  Mitchell,  who  waa  present  at  the 
funeral,  and  by  whose  direction  everything  was  conducted.  I  fell  in 
with  this  gentleman.  I  took  an  opportunity  of  asking  him  if  he 
observed  any  marks  of  sorrow  about  James  Mitchell  on  the  day  of 
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his  father's  funeral.  He  replied  that  he  ohserved  the  most  uoeqnivo- 
cal  marks  of  grief  in  his  coantenanoe^  and  added  a  oircamstance 
which  escaped  my  notice,  that  when  the  coffin  was  about  to  be  lifted 
in  order  to  be  convejed  to  the  churchyard,  James  Mitchell  clung  to 
it,  endeavouring  to  prevent  its  being  carried  awayi  and  he  (Mr. 
Oampbell)  was  obliged  to  remove  him  from  it  by  force." 

Jame;^  was  blessed  with  an  excellent  sister,  who  made  her 
afflicted  brother  the  sole  object  of  her  sisterly  care,  and  her 
solicitude  enabled  her  to  devise  various  means  of  communica- 
tion with  him.  Her  approbation  or  displeasure  were  intimated 
by  touch ;  this  she  did  in  several  ways.  For  instance,  when 
signifying  her  highest  approbation,  she  patted  him  on  the  head, 
back,  or  hand,  with  great  cordiality.  This  expression  bestowed 
more  sparing,  merely  intimated  assent ;  and  she  had  only  to  re- 
fuse him  those  tokens,  or  repel  him  gently,  to  convey,  in  the 
most  effectual  manner,  her  sense  of  displeasure.  On  one  oc- 
casion when  his  mother  was  from  home,  this  kind  and  thought- 
ful sister  endeavoured  to  allay  his  anxiety  for  her  return,  by 
intimating  to  him  how  long  she  would  be  absent ;  this  she  did, 
in  the  following  simple  but  touching  manner,  by  laying  his 
head  gently  down  upon  a  pillow,  once  for  each  night  that 
his  mother  would  be  away,  thus  implying  that  be  would  sleep 
80  many  times  before  her  return. 

Lie  proved  his  sense  of  the  kindness  bestowed  on  him  by  this 
devotea  sister,  in  the  unselfishness  with  which  he  resigned,  in  her 
favor,  the  care  of  a  favorite  aunt  to  whom  he  had  become  much 
attached  duringa  severe  illness  in  1814.  His  sister  having  taken 
ill  before  he  recovered,  he  insisted  on  his  aunt  leaving  him 
to  attend  to  her,  though  he  felt  her  lo^s  exceedingly,  and  never 
rested  till  ho  gained  his  point ;  this  affection  and  consideration 
for  others  was  not  exemplified  in  this  case  alone ;  he  evinced  it 
to  many  for  whom  he  did  not  feel  the  same  amount  of  affec- 
tion as  for  his  much  loved  sister.  An  anecdote  replete  with 
this  kind  and  thoughtful  feeling  for  others  is  recorded  of  him. 
He  at  one  time  had  a  severe  wound  in  his  foot  which  confined 
him  for  a  lengthened  period ;  during  his  convalescence  he  had 
ta  keep  his  foot  resting  on  a  low  stool.  About  a  year  after- 
wards a  servant  boy  with  whdm  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
playing,  met  a  similar  accident.  James  having  noticed  bis  re- 
maining in  the  same  attitude  longer  than  was  usual  with  him, 
examined  him  attentively,  and  perceiving  by  the  bandages  how 
matters  stood,  mounted  at  ouce  to  a  garret  where   the  little 
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foot-stool  had  been  stowed  a«By>  and  selecting  it,  by  touchy 
from  amongst  other  furniture,  brought  it  down  in  bis  hand  to 
the  kitchen  and  laid  the  poor  boy's  foot  gently  on  it. 

James  always  possessed  a  gay  and  cheerful  disposition,  and 
was  particularly  fond  of  practical  jokes,  the  success  of  which 
invariably  threw  him  into  ecstasies  of  enjoyment,  laughing  and 
jumping  about  in  the  most  hilarious  spirits.  His  favorite  joke 
was  locking  persons  up  as  prisoners  in  rooms  and  stables.  He 
had  strange  instinctive  perceptions  with  regard  to  property ;  on 
one  occasion  he  met  a  person  riding  near  the  manse,  and  on 
feeling  the  animal  seemed  to  recognise  it  as  belonging  to  his 
mother.  The  rider,  who  had  purchased  the  horse  a  few  weeks 
previous  from  his  mother,  dismounted  to  watch  what  the  lad 
would  do,  and  was  much  amused  to  see  him  deliberately  lead 
the  horse  home,  take  off  the  saddle  and  bridle,  place  corn  be- 
fore him,  and  then  lock  the  stable-door,  putting  the  key  in  his 
pocket. 

With  regard  to  his  religious  feelings,  we  can  form  no  cor- 
rect idea.  It  is  true  he  accompanied  his  family  to  church,  and 
behaved  there  decorously,  and  even  knelt  at  family  prayers, 
but  whether  he  was  conscious  of  the  existence  of  a  superior 
Being,  or  that  these  outward  acts  were  merely  mechanical  or 
the  force  of  habit,  we  cannot  vouch.  That  James  Mitchell 
possessed  a  sound  and  rational  mind  there  is  every  evidence  to 
prove ;  his  acts  never  indicated  incoherence  or  fatuity,  and  we 
know  not  what  might  have  httn  done  in  his  case,  had  any  at- 
tempts been  made  to  impart  education.  Laura  6ridgman,of  whom 
we  hope  to  treat  in  a  future  number,  was  far  more  unpromis- 
ing than  James  Mitchell,  and  yet  with  all  the  disadvantages 
attending  her  case,  she  has  attained  to  a  degree  of  culture  which 
in  the  blind  and  deaf  might  be  almost  considered  impossible. 

Purposing  in  a  future  number  to  devote  a  paper  to  the 
Blind,  we  shall  reserve  Laura  Bridgman's  case,  as  she  may  as 
reasonably  be  classed  amongst  the  blind  as  the  deaf.* 

Thus  far  we  have  written  generally,  of  the  condition  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  and  we  now  turn  to  the  consideration  of  the 

*  Printing  is  an  excellent  trade  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  We 
saw,  last  summer,  in  the  town  of  Zabley,  in  Wurtemburg,  a  Printing 
establishment  lately  opened  by  M.  Theodise  Uelgerad.  AH  the  com- 
positors and  pressmen  to  the  number  of  160  are  deaf  and  dumb,  and 
have  been  educated  at  M.  Helgerad's  own  expense  to  the  employ, 
roent  thev  are  now  engaged  in.  The  King  has  conferred  on  him  a 
large  gold  medal  for  this  reclamation  from  the  social  and  moral  watte. 
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facts  relating  to  the  efforts  made  in  Ireland,  for  the  education^ 
moral  and  physicali  of  those  afflicted  beings. 

In  May,  1816,  "  The  National  Association  for  the  Education 
of  Deaf  and  Dumb  children  of  the  Poor  in  Ireland,"  was 
opened  at  Olaremont,  near  Glasnevin. 

This  was,  and  still  is,  a  most  excellent  Institution ;  but  un- 
fortunately for  its  usefulness,  it  was  strictly,  and  exclusively 
Protestant ;  and  Catholic  parents  who  sent  their  children  for 
instruction  to  this  establishment  were  fully  aware  that  those 
children  in  gaining  knowledge,  abandoned  faith.  That  is,  the 
child  should  learn  the  Protestant  religion,  or  leave  the 
school.  This  system  rendered  Claremont  unpopular,  and  it 
became  as  exclusively  Protestant  as  the  Blue-coat  schools  are, 
and  as  the  Endowed  schools  were  supposed  to  be. 

At  length  the  Catholics  resolved  that  they  would  help  them- 
selves, and  after  many  struggles  they  were  enabled  to  open  an 
Listitution  for  deaf  and  dumb  girls,  under  the  care  of  the  ladies  of 
St,  Mary's,  at  Cabra,in  the  year  1846.  The  eleventh  of  January 
in  that  year,  Agnes  Beedem,  aged  eight  years,  and  Maryanne 
Dogherty,  aged  nine,  were  admitted. 

The  first  annual  meeting  was  held.  May  3rd,  1S47,  the  late 
Archbishop  Murray  in  the  chair  j  Michael  Staunton,  then  Lord 
Mayor,  was  the  second  chairman,  and  the  honorary  secretaries 
were  the  Rev.  Thomas  M*Namara,the  Rev.  S.  A.I'arrell,  and 
the  late  W.  Nugent  Shelly. 

From  the  Beport  read  to  this  meeting  we  learn  that  when 
the  Nuns  at  St.  Mary's  had  consented  to  take  the  manage^ 
ment  of  the  school,  it  was  resolved  that  two  of  the  sisters  should 
be  sent  to  the  Institution  of  Le  Bon  Sauveur,  at  Caen,  in 
Normandy,  to  learn  the  system  of  instruction  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  there  so  successfully  pursued.  It  was,  after  some  further 
consideration,  determined  to  send  with  the  two  sisters,  two  of 
the  deaf  mutes  from  Cabra,  ^'that  they  might  from  the  com- 
mencement, have  an  opportunity  of  reducing  to  practice  the 
system  of  education  which  they  themselves  would  receive/' 

Referring  to  these  topics,  the  Rev.  M.  Furon,  the  chaplain 
of  "  Le  Bon  Sauveur,"  thus  writes,  and  his  letter  is  most  in- 
teresting : — 

"CaeiiySlst  December,  1845. 
*'  Dbab  Sir  and  Bbotheb, 

**  1  have  deferred  so  long  to  write  to  you,  because  I  was  desirous  to 
procure  some  precise  information  concerning  the  most  approved-of 
booke  in  England  which  relate  to  the  instruction  of  deaf  mutes. 

88 
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M.  Gruel  has  had  the  goodness  to  write  to  a  Professor  of  the  »^ekool 
at  Paris,  who  has  taught  in  an  English  school,  and  who  is  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  best  works  on  the  instruction  of  deaf  mutes  :  hut 
as  this  person  has  not  as  jet  replied,  and  as  time  presses  on  me,  I  at 
length  put  my  hand  to  the  pen  to  write  to  you  these  few  lines. 

"  Our  community  await  with  patience  the  arrival  of  the  two  Irish 
Religious,  whom  they  shall  have  the  pleasure  and  the  happiness  to  ini- 
tiate and  to  train  in  the  good  work,  in  which  they  employ  themselves 
with  much  consolation  and  success.  Our  Religious  highly  approve 
of  the  idea  su  gested  by  M.  Qruel,  of  sending  with  the  two  Sisters 
who  are  to  come,  two  or  three  deaf  mutes  who  may  be  intelligent, 
and  who  have  not  as  yet  received  instruction.  These  children  shall 
be  (associated  with  our  fifty  deaf  mutes,  and  shall  not  have  any  diffi- 
culty in  accustoming  themselves  to  them.  You  may  rest  assured 
that  our  8upcrioress  shall  not  offer  any  diiBculty  on  the  subject  of 
the  pension  to  be  paid  for  the  young  Irish.  It  is  certain  that  this 
shall  be  a  very  efficacious  means  of  training  your  Seligioos  in  the 
art  of  instruction,  since  they  shall  thus  be  themselves  able  to  apply, 
from  the  very  iirst  day,  the  principles  and  the  rules,  which  we  shall 
be  eager  to  impart  to  them. 

'*  If  you  know  of  any  good  English  elementary  books  used  for  the 
instruction  of  deaf  mutes,  we  shall  be  much  obliged  to  yon  if  you 
send  them  to  us  ;  this  u  ould,  in  a  great  degree,  facilitate  the  good 
work  which  we  undertake.     It  is  needless  for  me  to  tell  yon,  that  as 
these  works  are  Protestant,  it  is  not  with  the  intention  of  putting 
them  into  the  hands  of  the  pupils  or  preceptresses  that  we  ask  you 
for  them,  but  soiely  for  our  own  use,  to  extract  from  them  that 
which  we  shall  find  worth  taking.     We  shall  be   also  very  glad  to 
have  one  of    your  little  catechisms  for  the  use  of.  children.     You 
will  understand,  in  fact,  that  it  would  be  more  convenient  to  have 
these  small  elementary  treatises  in  English,  than  to  be  obliged  to 
translate  the  French  works  of  this  kind  which  we  possess.     It  would 
be  very  apropos  (as  M.  Gruel  tells  you  in  the  note  enclosed)  if  an 
Irish  Priest  were  appointed  as  director  of  the  school  that  you  pro- 
pose to  establish  in  Dublin,  as  it  is  very  difficult  for  the  Religious 
alone  to  conduct  an  establishment  of  this  kind :  besides,  the  poor 
children  must  have  a  confessor,  and  although  the  confessions  are 
made  in  writing,  it  is  very  important,  notwithstanding,  that  the  con- 
fessor be  initiated  in  the  knowledge  of  signs,  and  even  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  deaf  mutes,  in  order  to  understand  them  when  they  are 
not  as  yet  sufficiently  instructed  to  express  themselves  in  a  manner 
clear  and  correct.     Moreover,  are  there  not  many  deaf  mutes,  who 
have  not  dispositions  enough,  or  who  have  not  been  left  sufficiently 
long  at  school,  to  be  able  to  express  themselves  in  a  manner  aitoge- 
tber  correct  ?     But,  it  is  e^cially  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  them 
to  confess  properly,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  instruction  is  useful 
and  even  necessary  for  the  confessor.     Once  accustomed  to  confess, 
the  deaf  mutes,  even  though  very  little  instructed,  can  express  them- 
selves in  a  xpanner  so  as  to  be  understood  by  any  Priest :  but,  it  is 
always  necessary,  for  this  very  purpose,  that  they  should  have  had, 
at  the  commencement,  a  confessor  initiated  into  our  method  of  in- 
atruction. 
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*<  Vou  need  not  occupy  yourselfy  however,  with  this  charge  at  pre- 
sent. The  two  Beligioub,  whom  you  will  send  to  ns^  shall  be  very 
well  able,  on  their  return  to  Dublin,  to  prepare  a  Priest  for  the  di* 
rection  of  their  instruction,  by  communicating  to  him  that  which 
they  shall  have  seen  and  learned  at '  Le  Bon  Sauveur.' 

*'  I  think  that  he  could  do  the  same  for  religious  men,  who  would 
wish  to  charge  themselves  with  the  training  and  direction  of  the 
school  of  Boys.  It  would  suffice  for  them  to  see  the  Religious  em- 
ployed, to  become  initiated  in  their  method,  in  order  to  be  able,  to- 
gether with  the  aid  of  their  own  thoughts,  to  qualify  themselves  in 
training  their  deaf  mutes  in  the  knowledge  of  those  things  that  are 
of  importance  for  them  to  know. 

**  I  await  with  impatience  the  letter  in  which  you  have  promised 
to  communicate  to  us  the  precise  period  of  the  arrival  of  your  two 
dear  Sisters.  You  may  be  asisured  that  everything  shall  be  ready  for 
their  reception,  and  that  the  hearts  of  all  the  members  of  our  numer- 
ous community  shall  be  open  to  them,  at  the  same  time  as  the  gates 
of  the  establishment  of  *  Le  Bon  Sauveur.' 

**  Receive,  Sir  and  dear  Brother,  with  my  kind  wishes  for  the  new 
year,  the  assurance  of  my  entire  devotion. 

(Signed),  «*  Fubon." 

The  Beport  thus  continues  :— 

It  is  further  due  to  this  admirable  community  to  add,  that  nothing 
could  exceed  the  personal  attention  and  regard  they  rendered  to  our 
Irish  nuns  during  their  sojourn  amongst  them,  admiring  and  encou- 
raging the  zeal  which  induced  them«  for  the  time,  to  become  exiles 
from  their  sisterhood  and  their  country,  in  order  to  qualify  them- 
selves for  the  enterprise  of  charity  they  had  so  zealously  and  merito- 
riously undertaken  ;  and,  on  their  return,  the  Rev.  M.  Furon,  ex- 
tending his  kind  services  as  far  as  possible,  accompanied  them  and 
their  two  young  pupils,  till  he  saw  them  restored  to  the  bosom  of 
their  own  community. 

Having  thus  provided  for  the  instruction  of  one  branch  of  this  In- 
stitution, your  committee  had  to  deliberate  upon  the  best  mode  of 
commencing  the  good  work.  Considering  the  amount  of  funds  in 
hand,  and  looking  to  their  prospects,  clouded  by  all  that  was  gloomy 
in  the  calamitous  state  of  the  country  ;  finding  also  a  difficulty  in 
procuring  a  suitable  establishment  for  the  Institution,  and,  finally, 
thinking  that  they  would  be  better  consulting  for  good  order,  as  well 
as  the  educational  improvement  of  their  pupils,  by  receiving  a  small 
number  in  the  first  instance^  your  committee  deemed  it  more  advisa- 
ble to  avail  themselves  of  a  provisional  arrangement  proposed  by  the 
community  of  St.  Mary's,  at  Cabra,  to  accommodate,  m  connexion 
with  their  convent,  a  limited  number  of  pupils,  until  a  permanent  es- 
tablishment could  be  provided  for  the  Institution. 

By  reference  to  the  list  of  the  children  received  by  your  commit- 
tee, it  will  be  observed,  that  they  were  admitted  without  any  local 
preferences,  your  committee  having  solely  in  view  the  Oatholic  and 
national  character  they  were  so  desirous  to  impart  to  the  Institution. 
Your  Committee  have,  therefore,  the  great  satisfaction  of  report- 
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ing  that,  through  God  s  blessing,  one  branch  of  the  Institutioti  has 
been  put  in  operation,  and  that  fifteen  of  these  poor  creatures,  whose 
sad  condition  enlists  universal  sympathy,  are  already  in  course  of 
training,  under  the  happy  auspices  of  a  religious  community. 

Looking  forward  to  the  prospects  of  this  Institution,  year  com- 
mittee confidently  trust  that  it  will  every  day  engage  increasing  'in- 
terest and  support.  There  are  foub  thodsand  deaf  mutes  in  Ire- 
land ! !  This  simple  announcement  should  seem  enough  to  arouse  a 
nation's  sympathy.  There  are  rooR  thousand  of  our  fellow-crea- 
tures living  amongst  us,  who  are  debarred  the  advantages  of  social 
commerce  with  their  fellow-men,  though  capable  to  a  ^eat  degree 
of  enjoying  them.  But  if  their  social  disabilities  entitle  them  to 
public  commiseration,  how  much  more  are  they  to  be  pitied  on  ac- 
count of  their  spiritual  miseries !  Created  by  the  same  God  as  we, 
destined  for  the  same  glorious  end  as  we«  redeemed  by  the  same 
adorable  blood  as  we,  they  are  doomed,  alas !  to  remain  "  seated  in 
darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death"— (ZuAe  i,  79)  unless  public  chi^ 
rity  shall  stretch  forth  the  hand  of  deliverance ! 

But  this  infant  Institution  has  a  further  mission  of  charity  to  per- 

form It  has  to  combat  a  system  of  proselytism,  that  is  aimed  against 

these  poor  souls,  a  svstem,  as  unprincipled  as  it  is  comprehensive  and 
effective,  extending  its  operations  over  the  entire  country,  and  em- 
ploying every  effort  of  terror  and  imposition  to  bring  every  indivi- 
dual deaf  mute  throughout  the  land  within  its  grasp.  Your  com- 
mittee have  collected  their  information  from  numerous  facts,  that 
came  under  their  own  observation  since  the  commencement  of  their 
labours,  and  from  undoubted  reports  that  have  been  made  to  them 
from  various  parts  of  the  country.  These  facts  and  these  reports 
go  to  prove  that  the  unhappy  children  who  become  the  victims  of 
these  proselytising  endeavours,  are  taught  more  the  specious  objec- 
tions founded  upon  a  misrepresentation  of  the  Catholic  Religion, 
than  they  are  taught  the  principal  truths  of  Christianity,  and  more 

Eains  are  taken  to  infuse  into  their  hearts  a  horror,  for  all  that  is 
eld  sacred  and  venerable  in  Catholicity,  than  to  train  them  up  in 
the  love  of  God  and  of  their  fellow-man.  As  an  illustration  of  the 
soul-destroying  effects  of  this  nefarious  system,  your  committee  have 
been  furnished  with  the  following  report  of  a  case  from  one  of  the 
remotest  parts  of  Ireland : — 

'<  We  cannot  avoid  giving  an  instance  to  establish  the  justness  of 
our  remark  regarding  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution  for  some  time 
established  in  Dublin.  A  pupil  of  that  school  returned  to  the  resi* 
dence  of  her  parents  in  Westport :  her  health  was  declining  so  fast, 
her  parents  thought  it  proper  to  send  for  their  clergyman  to  see 
their  dying  child.  On  the  arrival  of  the  Rev.  gentleman,  she  asked 
(by  writing  on  a  slate)  who  that  was  ;  when  told,  (in  the  same  man- 
ner), she  said  she  knew  it,  for  he  had  the  mark  of  the  beast  on  bis 
forehead ;  and  that  he  was  Antichrist !  that  the  Priests  would  not 
allow  the  Bible  to  be  read,  &c." 

The  donations  for  the  year  ending  May  1st,  1847,  amounted 
to  £1;298  9s. ;  the  annual  subscriptions  received  were  £116 
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5s. ;  and  the  colleotions  by  cards  came  to  the  large  sum  of 
£95. 6s.  3d. ;  making  the  total  receipts  £1,509. 193.  3d.  The 
travelling  expenses,  of  going  to  and  returning  from  France,  of  the 
two  nuns  and  tvro  pupils^  with  the  cost  of  support  there,amount- 
ed  to  £92.  Os.  6d. ;  and  the  entire  expenditure  for  the  year,  was, 
including  this  latter  sum,  £477  1  Is.  Sd. ;  leaving  a  balance  of 
£1,082  8s.  Od. 

Fifteen  girls  were  admitted  from  the  11th  of  January,  1846, 
to  the  19th  of  April,  1847  ;  of  these  the  youngest  was  eight 
years  old,  the  eldest  eleven. 

Well  might  the  committee  write,  referring  to  the  woful 
times  in  which  they  commenced  their  labors,  and  in  the  midst 
of  which  £1,509.  19s.  3d.,  were  subscribed  to  save  the  faith 
and  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  Catholic  Deaf  Mutes: — 

*'  Your  Committee  deem  it  unnecessary  to  observe,  that  the 
difficulties  which  under  ordinary  circumstances  should  have  en- 
compassed so  arduous  an  undertaking,  liave  been  vastly 
heightened  and  multiplied  by  the  awful  calamity  with  which  it 
has  pleased  the  Almighty  to  visit  this  country.  Due  regard, 
however,  being  had  to  this  appalling  visitation,  and  the  conse- 
quent pressure  upon  all  charitable  resources  in  order  to  save 
from  perishing,  as  far  as  it  was  possible,  our  famishing  poor, 
your  committee  conceive  there  is  much  reason  for  congratula- 
tion on  the  progress  they  have  been  enabled  to  make/' 

During  all  the  years  since  its  establishment  this  institution 
has  made  the  most  remarkable  progress,  and  now  the  original 
idea  of  the  founders  is  completed,  by  the  establishment  of  a 
Male  School,  at  St.  Joseph's,  Cabra,  under  the  care  of  the 
Christian  Brothers. 

The  twelfth  annual  meeting  was  held  the  2nd  of  July,  1858, 
Sir  John  Bradstreet,  Bart.,  in  the  chair ;  the  Very  Rev.  Canon 
Orimley,  acting  as  Secretary. 

The  Report  read  to  the  meeting  is  so  very  admirable,  and  so 
extremely  interesting,  that  we  shall,  with  some  little  condensa- 
tion, place  it  before  the  reader  : — 

Let  the  friends  of  charity  recollect  that  so  late  as  twelve  short 
years  ago,  so  lamentahle  was  the  condition  of  our  deaf  routes,  that 
there  was  not  an  asjlum  in  the  British  dominions  in  which  they  could 
he  taught  the  Catholic  faith  ;  and  now  look  for  an  instant  at  this 
noble  building,  this  monument  of  the  charitv  of  our  people,  and 
surely  thej  will  acknowledge  "  the  finger  of  God  is  here."  Since 
within  Iwelre  short  years  so  much  has  been  accomplished  for  the 
glory  of  Qod  and  the  salvation  of  his  destitute  children,  what,  with 
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Ids  divine  aid^  maj  we  not  expect  fur  the  future  ?  But  twelve  short 
years  ago  and  we  had  neither  house,  nor  teacborsy  nor  pupils ;  to-dar, 
we  impart  the  knowledge  of  eternal  life  to  1G7  deaf  and  dumb  child- 
ren. Anxious  that  the  supporters  of  the  Institution  should  have  an 
accurate  idea  of  the  state  of  each  branch,  we  will,  in  the  first  place, 
enter  into  the  details  of  St«  Mary's,  Gabra*. 

Your  Committee  need  not  report  that  our  female  mutes  enjoy  the 
singular  privilege  of  being  educated  by  the  nuns  of  Cabra  Convent. 
Under  the  ever- watchful  eyes  of  those  angels  in  human  form,  can  we 
be  surprised  at  progress  in  literature  or  advancement  in  virtue  ? 
Alluding  to  the  unceasing  labours  cf  the  good  nuns,  we  only  regret 
that  words  could  not  convey  even  a  remote  idea  of  the  debt  of  grati- 
tade  this  Institution  owes  to  those  indefatigable  ladies.  As  it  is  only 
to  another  world  they  look  for  their  reward,  it  is  our  consolation  to 
believe  that  brilliant  indeed  must  be  their  crowns  of  justice.  The 
Institution  at  St.  Mary's  now  numbers  80  females,  21  of  whom  were 
admitted  during  the  past  year.  On  the  feast  of  the  Good  Shepherd, 
eight  mutes  had  the  happiness  of  approaching,  for  the  first  time,  the 
most  Holy  Eucharist.  There  are  now  28  monthly  communicants. 
Twelve  received  Confirmation.  Your  Committee  are  exceedingly 
happy  to  state  that  the  most  gratifying  accounts  have  reached  them 
of  the  children  who  have  left  the  Institution  ;  many  of  them  continue 
to  correspond  with  the  nuns  and  with  their  former  companions.  The 
following  letters  are  specimens  of  the  affection  which  the  pupils  who 
have  left  still  entertain  for  the  Institution  to  which  they  are  indebted 
for  the  inestimable  blessings  of  education  r — 

*  The  following  is  the  regulation  of  time  at 

ST.   MARYS. 

6  Rising. — "  Angelus  Domini." — ^Washing. 
64^  Morning  prayer 
6}  Meditation 
6|  Study 
7|  Mass 

8  Dormitory  arrangements 
84  Breakfast 
81  Walking 
91  School 

11  Visit  to  Chapel.— Walking 
llj^  Meedlework 

12  "  Angelus  Domini" 

1  School 

2  Writing 
2^  Dinner 

3  Recreation 

4  Needlework 

5  Study 

6  ''  Angelas  Domini" 
6^  Supper 

7  Recreation 

8  Night  Prayer.— Bed. .  _  . 
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''  YoukerSf  Westchester  County,  U,S, 
May,  4th,  1858. 
''  Mt  Dbaa  Mrs.  M 

"  I  received  yoar  kind  letter,  which  gave  me  great  pleasure.  I 
was  80  glad  to  hear  from  you  and  all  the  nuns  and  pupils.  You  must 
excuse  me  for  not  writing  before  now,  but  mother  was  not  very  well.  I 
wrote  some  time  since  to  Maria  Kieran.  She  did  not  answer  me 
yet.  I  go  to  Confession  and  to  Holv  Communion  every  month.  All 
the  ^rls  that  go  to  school  to  the  sisters  of  Charity  (and  I  am  one) 
received  Holy  Communion  at  Easter ;  we  all  had  white  veils  and 
medals  with  blue  ribbon.  There  are  no  deaf-mute  girls  at 
school  with  me.  Father  Lynch  is  very  kind  to  me.  My  mother  is  sorry 
she  did  not  leave  me  another  year  at  Cabra  ;  forthereis  no  deaf-mute 
school  in  this  State  except  a  Protestant  one,  and  she  would  not  put  me 
there.  I  help  mother  in  the  house,  but  she  does  not  like  to  send  me  out 
for  anything.  It  troubles  her  to  think  something  would  happen  to  me. 
I  am  most  thankful  for  the  very  nice  picture  you  sent  me.  My  dear  Mrs. 
M^— ,  my  sister  Rose  is  married,  and  has  got  a  baby  son.  I  am  sorry 
my  sister  Anne  did  not  come  here  with  me,  and  we  would  be  altogether 
then.  I  like  to  live  with  my  mother.  I  enclose  a  picture  for  Anne 
M'Closkey,  and  hope  you  will  let  her  write  to  me.  I  send  my  fond- 
est love  to  all  the  nuns  and  to  all  the  deaf-mutes.  How  is  Rev.  Fa- 
ther Burke  ?  I  hope  he  is  in  good  health.  My  mother  and  sister 
send  their  regards  to  you.    Pray  for  me,  your  affectionate  child, 

''Sarah  Cahill. 
''  P.S.— Please  write  soon  again. ' 

'<  Kilkenny,  June  8th,  1858. 

««  Mt  j>ear  Mrs.  M 

''  It  is  a  very  long  time  since  you  heard  from  me. 
I  am  very  uneasy,  because  1  have  no  pious  person  to  instruct  me  in 
religion  the  same  as  you  used  to  do.  I  am  very  much  afraid. 
I  have  confidence  in  your  pravers.  I  know  you  like  to  hear  from  me. 
I  met  a  deaf  mute  named  Helen  Haly  about  a  month  ago.  I  was 
astonished  to  see  her  make  the  same  signs  as  I  make,  and  I  thought 
she  had  learned  at  Cabragh,  but  it  was  Miss  O'Sullivan  who  taught 
her.  She  spoke  to  me  about  Mary  Hartnett,  Anne  McCarthy,  the 
nuns  at  Cabragb,  &c.  &c.  I  wish  my  sister  Ellen  had  gone  to 
Cabragh  three  years  ago.  I  hope  she  is  quite  well.  I  will  write  to 
her  in  a  month.  Will  you  please  tell  me  about  Jerry  and  Ellen  ? 
My  mother  is  uneasy  about  them.  She  is  so  fond  of  them.  I  will 
continue  to  pray  for  you  and  all  the  nuns.  I  am  most  unhappy  now 
because  I  would  like  to  remain  in  the  convent  for  ever,  I  often 
think  of  God,  and  take  great  care  in  my  prayers.  You  will  ask 
Mary  Mahony  to  study  religion  well,  and  teach  me  when  she  comes 
home  to  Cork.  I  love  poor  persons  very  much,  because  they  are 
the  same  as  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  I  wish  to  imitate  Him.  I  hope 
you  will  write  to  me  soon,  and  tell  me  all  the  news  about  Cabragh. 
1  remain,  your  affectionate 

'•  HONOBA  MURFHT." 
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Since  our  last  meeixae,  one  of  the  mutes,  who  had  been  a  popil 
teacher,  departed  this  life.  Her  companions  wrote  a  sketch  of  her 
life,  one  specimen  of  which  will  be  gratifying  to  the  benefactors  and 
friends  of  the  Institution. 

**  A  little  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  one  of  our  dear  eompfmUms,  who   died 
on  the  4th  of  last  May^  in  the  18M  year  of  her  age, 

*'  I  was  not  in  the  Institution  when  dear  Anne  Smyth  came  to  it ; 
she  was  one  of  the  first  pupils  ;  but  two  or  three  of  mj  companions, 
who  were  here,  have  tuld  me  she  was  a  nice  little  girl,  with  blue  ejes 
and  auburn  hair.  She  was  born  at  Annamoe,  in  Wicklow,  and  lost 
her  speech  and  hearing  by  scarlatina,  at  the  age  of  three  years. 
Father  Clarke,  then  Parish  Priest  of  Annamoe,  took  a  great  interest 
in  her,  and  got  her  admitted  into  the  Institution  when  she  was  eight 
years  of  age.  She  was  then  very  wild,  and  often  told  many  funny 
things  she  used  to  do  at  home.  Her  greatest  amusement  was  to 
stand  before  a  looking-glass  and  make  signs,  being  quite  sure  her 
reflection  was  another  little  deaf  and  dumb  child.  When  her  mother 
brought  her  here,  she  thought  this  place  was  a  prison,  and  that  she 
would  have  to  remain  here  for  ever ;  therefore,  she  fretted  when  her 
mother  left  her,  but  her  sorrow  was  soon  forgotten,  and  ever  after 
she  liked  Cabra  very  much.  She  was  greatly  surprised  to  see  that 
there  were  four  other  deaf  mutes  here,  for  she  thought  that  berself 
and  the  little  girl  in  the  looking-glass  were  the  only  deaf  mutes  in 
the  world.  After  one  year  and  a  half  she  was  so  steady,  and  knew 
her  catechism  so  well,  that  she  was  permitted  to  make  her  first 
communion  on  the  feast  of  Corpus  Christi,  1848.  Nothing  could 
equal  her  joy  on  that  happy  day,  when  she  received,  for  the  first 
time,  our  Divine  Lord  in  the  Blessed  Eucharist. 

"  In  a  few  weeks  after  she  was  confirmed  by  the  Most  Rev.  Dr. 
Murray,  and  was  invested  in  the  blue  scapular.    About  five  years 
ago  she  was  promoted  to  be  a  class  teacher.     She  taught  her  pupils 
very  well.     We   shall  never  forget  how  sweet-tempered,  gay,  and 
obliging  dear  Anne   was,  and  how  she  used  to  make  us  laugh  at 
recreation.     She  took  great  pleasure  in  assisting  the  nuns  when  she 
saw  them  busy.     Last  summer  she  became  very  delicate,  and  was 
sent  home  for  some   months,  which  time  she  spent   most  happily. 
On  the  feast  of  St.  Kevin  she  went  to  Glendalough  with  her  sisters, 
and  amused  herself  on  the  beautiful  mountains  there. .  Her  native 
air  having  made  her  much  better,  she  returned  here  after  vacation.- 
Last  January  one  of  her  sisters  died  ;  Anne  felt  it  greatly  ;  and 
though  she  bore  it  with  great  resignation  to  the  Divine  will,   I  re- 
marked  that  from  that  time  she  began  to  look  very  delicate,  and  was 
no  longer  as  active  and  cheerful  as  before.  She  was  obliged  to  give  up 
teaching  her  class  in  February.  On  the  18th  of  March  she  went  home 
with  her  father.     The  day  she  left  us  we  cried  much,  and  she  too 
was   very   sad  ;  she   said  she   thought  she  would  not  live  long,  and 
asked  the  nun  who  has  care  of  us  to  teach  her  some  aspirations  to 
say,  when  she  would  be  receiving  Extreme   Unction,  and  said  she 
would  not  forget  to  have  the  indulgenced  cross  and  blessed  candle 
in  her  hand  when  dying.    Her  health  did  not  improve  at  home,  and 
she  shortly  after  received  the  last  sacrament,  and  was  invested  in  the 
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■capular  of  Mount  Carmel.     Her  sister  wrote  an   accoant   to   the 
nuns  of  her  death,  and  said  that  she  suffered  very  much  for  about  a 
week  before  she  died,  but  was  most  patient,  and  never  complained  ; 
and  when  asked  was  she  able  to  pray,  she  said—'  Yes ;  I  am  praying  ; 
I  am  making  acts  of  the  love  of  Ood,  of  contrition^and  of  resignation.' 
Her  sister  used  sometimes  say  to  her — '  Are  yon  resigned  to  die  ?' 
She  would  answer — '  I  am  resigned  to  whatever  God  pleases.'    Rev. 
Mr.  Coleman,  her  Parish  Priest,  was  most  attentive  to  her  during^ 
her  illness.     She  presented  to  him  a  large  statue  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary^  which  she  had  bought  previous  to  her  leaving   Cabra. 
Her  death  was  a  most  happy  one.     It  bad  been  her  constant  prayer 
that  she  might  die  in  the  month  of  Mary  ;— .her  request  was  granted. 
Our  dear  Immaculate  Mother  took  her  to  herself  on  the  evening  of 
the  4th  of  May.     In  a  composition  which  she  wrote  on  heaven,  a  few 
months  before  she  left  the  Convent^  she  said — '  The  first  thing  I  will 
do  when  1  enter  heaven  will  be  to  prostrate  myself  at  the  feet  of  the 
B.  Y;  Mary  '    I  trust  she  is  there  now  listening  to  the  sweet  voice 
of  our  Blessed  Lady,  and  praying  for  each  of  us.     We  will  all  try 
to  imitate  our  dear  companion,  who  was  so  pious,  docile,  and  gentle ; 
we  will  not  complain  that  we  are  more  afflicted  than  others,  and 
deprived  of  many  enjoyments  in  this  world,   because  we  know  that 
the  most  afflicted  of  God*s  children  here  will  be  the  nearest  to  Him 
and  to  the  Oomfortress  of  the  Afflicted  in  heaven.* 


*'  Charlottjb  Mart  Kellt. 


t» 


•  This  last  paragraph  reminds  us  of  the  very  exquisite  lines  by 
Mrs.  Sigourney,  entitled  Alice,  in  Heaven,  to  her  Family,  left 
on  JSarth,  The  poem  was  composed  on  the  death  of  a  highly 
interesting  deaf  and  dumb  young  lady,  of  rare  intellectual  endow- 
ments.  Her  attachment  to  her  father  was  remarkably  ardent. 
Immediately  after  his  death,  she  said,  in  her  own  strong  language  of 
gesture,  *<  her  heart  had  so  grown  to  his  that  they  could  not  be 
separated.**  In  a  few  days  she  was  suddenly  called  to  follow  him. 
She  is  here  represented  as  having  arrived  at  the  mansions  of  bliss, 
and,  meeting  her  father,  thus  apostrophises  those  fond  objects  of  her 
affection,  whom  she  had  left  on  earth  :— 

I. 

Sisters !  there's  music  here  ! 

From  countless  harps  it  Rows, 
Throughout  this  bright  celestial  sphere. 

Nor  pause  nor  discord  knows  : 
The  seal  is  melted  from  my  ear 

By  love  divine. 
And  what  thro'  life  I  pined  to  hear. 
Is  mine !  is  mine  I 
The  warbling  of  an  ever-tuneful  choir. 
And  the  full  deep  response  of  David's  sacred  lyre. 
Did  kind  earth  hide  from  me 
Her  broken  harmony. 
That  thus  the  melodies  of  Heaven  might  roll, 
And  whelm  in  deeper  tides  of  bliss,  my  rapt,  my  wondering  soul  ? 
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In  the  Male  School  there  are  eighty-seven  boys,  under  the 
care,  as  already  stated,  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  who  give  the 
following  valuable  Report : — 

St.  Joseph's,  Cobra,  June  TXHk,  1856. 
Gbntlbmen — At  the  cIobg  of  this  the  first  academic  period,  throngli 

Joy !  I  am  mute  no  more ; 
My  sad  and  silent  years* 
With  all  their  loneliness,  are  o'er  ; 
Sweet  Sisters !  dry  yonr  tears. 
Listeoi  at  hash  of  eve — ^listen,  at  dawn  of  day.^ 
List,  at  the  hour  of  prayer — Can  you  not  hear  my  lay  f 
Untaught,  uncheck'd  it  came. 
As  light  from  chaos  beamed. 
Praising  his  everlasting  name. 

Whose  blood  from  Oaivary  stream'd. 
And  still  it  swells  that  highest  strain,  the  song  of  the  redeem 'd. 

III. 

Brother !— .  my  onl^  one  1 

Belov'd  from  childhood's  hours. 
With  whom,  beneath  the  vernal  sun, 
I  wander'd,  when  our  task  was  done. 
To  gather  early  flow'rs, — 
1  cannot  come  to  thee. 
Though  'twas  so  sweet  to  rest 
Upon  thy  gently  guiding  arm, 
Thy  sympathising  breast, — 
'Tis  better  here  to  be. 

IV. 

No  disappointments  shroud 

The  angel  bow'rs  of  joy ; 
Our  knowledge  hath  no  cloud. 

Our  pleasures  no  alloy ; 
The  fearful  words — to  pari, 

Are  never  breath 'd  above ; 
Heaven  hath  no  broken  heart-* 

Gall  me  not  hence — ^my  love  1 

V. 

Oh  Mother  !  He  is  here. 

To  whom  my  soul  so  erew. 
That  when  Death's  fatal  spear 
Stretched  him  upon  his  bier, 
I  fain  must  follow  too. 
His  smile  my  infant  griefs  restrain'd ; 

His  image  in  my  childish  dream. 
And  o'er  my  young  affections  reign'd, 
With  gratitude  unutter'd  and  supreme  ; 
But  yet,  till  these  refulgent  skies  burst  forth  in  radiant  glow, 
I  knew  not  half  th*  unmeasured  debt  a  daughter's  heart  doth  owe. 
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which  we  have  conducted  our  afflicted  but  highly  interesting  charge, 
in  compliance  with  your  wishes,  and  according  to  the  usual  custom, 
we  submit  the  following  resume  of  the  proceedings  of  the  past  year 
for  your  consideration. 

The  very  limited  experience  which  we  have  had  in  Deaf  and 
Dumb  education,  since  the  commencement  of  our  connection  with  the 
Male  Department  in  May,  16579  induces  us  to  hope,  with  the  Divine 
assistance,  for  the  satisfactory  accomplishment  of  the  difficult  under- 
taking in  which  we  are  now  engaged. 

Convinced  that  an  acquaintance  with  the  system  pursued  in  the 
management  of  the  several  departments,  educational  and  doraestioy 
of  both  branches  of  the  Institution,  was  necessary,  and  demanded  our 
special  attention,  we  commenced  an  attendance  at  Prospect  and  at 
St.  Mary's,  which  extended  over  a  period  of  six  months,  and  afforded 
ample  time  for  a  good  preliminary  training. 

To  the  good  community  of  St.  Mary's  we  are  deeply  indebted  for 
the  handsome  manner  in  which  they  placed  every  facility  at  our  dis- 
posal for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  all  that  related  to  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  which  their  excellent  establishment  afforded. 

Our  thanks  are  also,  in  a  special  manner,  due  to  the  Bev.  J.  B. 
Burke,  of  the  Vincentian  Fathers,  for  his  efficient  aid,  which  he  was 
so  well  qualified  to  impart  from  his  long  experience  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb. 

The  absence  of  a  systematic  course  of  instruction,  as  well  as  the 
many  other  disadvantages  which  the  pupils  of  the  Male  Institution 
laboured  under,  must  have  rendered  their  education  an  extreme 
difficulty ;  and  the  gifted  conductors  of  the  Female  Department, 
having  acquired  their  knowledge  of  the  system  in  France,  will  account 
for  the  similar  want  of  a  suitable  educational  series  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  which  the^  too  regretted.  But  {ew  works  of  British  Insti- 
tutions, were  available,  and,  of  these,  none  could  be  procured  of  a 
sufficiently  elementary  character  to  render  them  generally  useful.  In 
French,  indeed,  no  such  want  could  be  said  to  exist ;  for  the  very 
excellent  works  of  Sicard,  Bebian,  Jamet,  and  others,  afford  a  great 
variety  from  which  to  select ;  but  without  incurring  the  expense  of 
producing  translations  of  these,  or  similar  publications,  in  this  country, 
no  graduated  course  of  instruction  for  Catholic  deaf  mutes  could  be 
procured. 

Judging  of  the  system  pursued  in  the  New  York  Institution,  as 


VI. 

Ask  ye,  if  still  his  heart  returns  its  ardent  glow  ? 

Ask  ye,  if  filial  love 

Embodied  spirits  prove  ? 
liook  I  'tis  a  little  space,  ere  thou  shalt  rise  to  know : 

I  bend  to  soothe  thy  woes, 

•  "  How  near"  thou  canst  not  see  ; 

I  watch  thy  lone  repose — 
Alice  doth  comfort  thee  ; 
To  welcome  thee  I  wait — blest  Mother,  come  to  me ! 
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exemplified  in  its  **  Conrse  of  Instmction/'  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
allowing  its  superioritj  as  an  elementary  conrse,  to  any  other  in  our 
own  language  which  we  have  become  acquainted  wttb«  though  some 
objections  are  to  be  found  to  adopting  it  generally  in  our  Institution. 
The  expense  of  such  adoption  mi^ht  also  deserve  consideration,  as, 
for  about  an  equal  amount,  a  similar  "Course  of  Instruction," 
specially  adapted  to  all  our  wants,  could  probabW  be  produced  in  this 
country.  The  production  of  such  a  work,  should  it  meet  your  appro- 
bation, could  only  be  accomplished  after  such  mature  preparation,  as 
wotdd  enable  us  to  hope  that  in  incurring  the  attendant  responsibility, 
you  were  securing  to  us  an  object  worthy  of  the  considerable  outlay 
which  it  would  demand. 

Of  the  very  many  interesting  French  publications  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  as  well  as  those  published  in  connection  with  the  Don* 
caster  Institution,  we  have  temporarily  availed  ourselves,  though 
only  to  a  limited  extent;  but  should  the  initiatory  system  of  the  latter 
Institution  approach  in  completeness  its  more  advanced  coarse,  a 
knowledge  of  it  would  be  desirable. 

As  in  other  similar  institutions,  the  instruction  of  the  pupils  in 
all  that  is  implied  in  a£Fording  them  as  great  a  facility  in  the  use  of 
written  language  as  they  can  attain  to,  forms  the  leading  object  of 
our  efforts ;  and  this  facility  once  attained,  the  other  branches  of 
ordinarv  education  are  open  to  them. 

While  occupying  your  attention  with  what  concerns  the  condition 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  we  may  be  permitted,  for  the  gratification  of 
those  who  feel  so  particular  an  interest  in  the  subject,  to  introduce 
the  following  observations  of  the  President  of  an  advanced  existing 
Institution. 

"  The  natural  desire  of  parents  and  relatives  to  restore  a  deaf  child 
to  hearing  and  speech,  certainly  the  best,  and  regarded  by  uifin* 
formed  people  as  almost  the  only  means  of  social  intercourse 
and  moral  and  religious  cultivation,  has  ever  been  a  fruitful  source  of 
quackery.  It  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  there  is  no  child  deaf  by 
disease  or  accident,  or  whose  deafness  is  hoped  to  be  curable,  on 
whom  twenty  different  remedies  have  not  been  tred,  roost  of  them 
absurd,  some  very  painful,  and  some  even  dangerous.  But  the  suc- 
cess has  been  far  below  the  average  in  cases  of  empiricism.  You  all 
know  that  multitudes  of  cures,  due  solely  to  the  recuberative  powers 
of  nature,  have  been  ascribed  to  the  last  quack  remedies  that  hap- 
pened to  be  employed  ;  but  in  cases  of  deafness,  so  marked  as  to 
occasion  dumbness,  recovery,  spontaneous  or  otherwise,  hardly  hap« 
pens  once  in  ten  thousand  times.*' 

*'  Nor  hardly  has  better  success  attended  the  efforts  of  the.pro- 
foundest  science  and  the  most  enlarged  experience.  Obstructions  in 
the  auditory  passagtj  may  be  cleared  away  ;  the  tone  of  the  nerves 
and  of  the  system  generally  may  be  improved ;  and  by  these  and 
other  means  partial  deafness  is  often  relieved.  But  as  the  internal 
parts  of  the  ear  lie  be  vend  the  ken  of  the  physician,  attempts  to 
remedy  the  disea^s  or  roalstructure  of  those  parts  must  be  made 
very  much  in  the  aark,  and  the  result,  in  a  great  number  of  instances 
reported,  has  been  one  case  here  and  there  more  or  less  relieved,  to 
some  hundreds  in  which  useless  suffering  was  inflicted.'* 
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•  '*  I  believe  post-mortem  examinatioDSi  to  ascertain  the  immediate 
causes  of  deafness,  have  been  rare  in  this  country  (America),  and 
comparatively  few  such  are  recorded  in  Europe.  Dr.  Itard,  the  late 
able  and  most  distinguished  physician  of  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  of  Paris,  who,  perhaps,  made  more  such  examinations 
than  any  other  man,  believed  that  in  most  cases  of  profound  deafness, 
.the  cause  was  paralysis  of  the  auditory  nerve.  In  other  words^  in 
most  deaf  mutes,  the  nerves  of  hearing  are  £2fa(f,  and'MBDicAL  means 

HAYC  NO  EFFECT  ON  THE  DEAD." 

**  Still,  there  are  generally  to  be  found  men  who  have  full  faith  in 
the  mysterious  operation  of  certain  remedies  of  their  own,  which,  like 
h  charmed  gun,  shooting  in  the  dark,  shall  hit  the  mark ;  and  there 
are  still  seldomer  wanting  men  who  have  a  much  juster  confidence  in 
human  credulity.  Between  these  two  classes  the  anxious  parent 
will  never  want  remedies,  and  flattering  promises  of  cure  to  his  deaf 
child,  till  the  most  tenacious  hope  and  patience  being  at  length  wear- 
ied out  by  constant  failures,  he  at  last  returns  to  the  point,  which, 
for  the  good  of  the  child,  should  have  been  attended  to  long  before, 
the  means  of  alleviating  its  misfortune  by  education." 

After  warning  the  parents  and  friends  of  deaf  mutes  agunst  em- 
piricism, the  writer  goes  on  to  say.  that  "  they  ought  to  pay  more  at- 
tention than  they  have  yet  done,  to  the  far  more  important  and 
infinitely  surer  means  of  remedying  the  misfortune  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  by  making  their  other  senses,  and  especially  that  of  sight, 
supply  the  probably  irremediable  loss  of  the  hearing.*' 

The  adoption  in  this  country  of  the  course  intimated  in  the  follow- 
ing paragraph,  would  deserve  your  consideration. 

"  It  is  most  true  that  the  early  education  and  training  of  deaf  mute 
children,  before  they  reach  the  proper  age  of  entering  toe  Institution, 
is  too  much  neglected.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  remedvj  in  some 
degree,  this  evil,  by  publishing  and  widely  circulating  brief  and  plain 
directions  to  parents  and  friends  of  deaf  mute  children,  for  their  early 
management,  and  for  the  first  steps  in  their  instruction.  The  advice, 
moreover,  has  been  repeatedly  given,  and  I  would  here  again  repeat 
it,  that  where  the  parents  have  not  the  leisure  or  ability  to  begin  the 
deaf  and  dumb  child's  education  at  home,  it  should  be  sent  along 
with  its  brothers  and  sisters  v^ho  hear,  to  the  district  or  primary 
school,  where  it  may  at  least  easily  acquire  the  habit  of  order,  the 
ability  to  imitate  letters  correctly  with  a  pen,  and  the  names  of  many 
common  objects,  which  can  be  explained  by  pictures,  or  by  merely 
pointing  to  them." 

Our  morning  exercises,  commencing  with  prayer,  include  lessons 
in  written  language.  Christian  doctrine,  and  arithmetic.  Resuming 
studies  at  h^f-past  nine,  till  twelve  a.m.,  object  lessons,  written 
language,  grammatical  and  geographical  exercises,  with  simple  out- 
lines of  globes  and  astronomy,  occupy  the  time.  A  few  are  occa- 
sionally exercised  in  simple  algebraic  pFopositions.  Dictation  by 
signs  is  occasionally  introduced,  and  original  composition  is  specially 
attended  to. 

The  Afternoon  Exercises,  commencing  at  half-past  twelve  p.m., 
and  ending  at  three  p.u.i  are  devoted  to  explanations  of  Christian 
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doctrine,  arithmetic,  &c.,  and  a  continuation  of  initiatory  lessons, 
and  lessons  in  written  language.  The  Evening  studies  are  chiefly  a 
preparation  for  the  business  of  the  following  day. 

The  literary  exercises  of  the  day  commence  and  conclude  with 
prayer,  in  the  language  of  signs.  Prayers  are  also  signed  at  other 
stated  hours. 

Onl^  a  few  alterations  were  necessary  to  adapt  the  ordinary  dis- 
tribution of  time  to  our  present  routine ;  according  to  which  the 
pupils  at 

6  A.  M.  Rise  and  wash 
6^    „    Morning  prayer 

7  s,    Studies  till  8  a.  m. 

8  »    Breakfast,  ad  Ubitwm,        till    9^  a.  h. 
94    „     Studies  resumed  ^t  1 2     „ 

\2  ,,  Angelus^-lunch  and  play  „  12 J  ,, 

124  P.M.  Studies  f,  3    „ 

3  „  Dinner  and  recreation  „  5    „ 

5  „  Evening  studies  ,,  7  ,» 
7  H  Supper  and  play  „  7^  „ 
^i  9f  Night  prayer,  and 

6  „  Bed. 

Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  being  half  days,  a  walk  is  substituted 
for  the  afternoon  exercises  of  the  former  day ;  the  latter  is  allotted 
to  domestic  arrangements. 

On  Sundays  and  Holydays  the  Holy  Sacrifice  o^  the  Mass  is  of- 
fered in  the  domestic  Chapel,  and  every  facility  is  afforded  the  pupils 
for  approaching  the  holy  sacraments  of  Penance  and  the  Eucharist. 

Immediately  after  Mass,  religious  instruction  is  imparted  in  the 
Chapel  by  a  Brother,  in  the  language  of  signs.  Beligioos  instrn<v 
tion  is  again  resumed  on  these  days  from  10  to  1 1  a.m., in  the  School ; 
after  which,  lunch  and  a  walk  fill  up  the  time  until  3  p.m.  Eyening 
studies  and  devotions  are  resumed  from  5}  to  6}  p.m. 

Daily  visits  to  the  Library  are  also  allowed,  where  the  pupils  are 
encouraged  to  make  every  effort  to  overcome  those  difficulties  of  lan- 
guage which  usually  deprive  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  all  the  pleasure 
to  be  derived  from  reading.  For  this  purpose  illustrated  works  are 
most  suitable ;  and  when  arrangements  are  completed  for  procuring, 
at  short  intervals,  such  interesting  publications  as  would  be  likely  to 
excite  the  curiosity  of  the  young,  much  will  be  accomplished  towards 
rendering  this  department  the  great  aid  which  it  ought  to  become  in 
the  education  of  our  mutes. 

Cricket,  football,  two  ball  courts,  a  large  play  ground,  and  the 
garden^),  afford  ample  opportunities  for  that  physical  development 
which  is  so  justly  a  prominent  consideration  in  the  training  of  youth. 

For  recreative  walking  excursions  we  are  left  nothing  to  desire. 
The  healthful  advantages  of  the  Pbcenix  Park  are  within  a  few 
minutes'  walk  ;  and  the  freedom  of  access  to  the  Zooloeieal  Gardens, 
so  kindly  allowed  to  Institutions,  has  been  repeatedly  availed  of. 
The  other  environs  of  the  city,  as  well  as  the  beautiful  country  sur 
rounding  the  Institution,  afford  everything  that  could  make  such 
excursions  gratifying. 
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As  an  encoaragemeat  to  merit,  on  a  recent  festival,  twentj-five  of . 
the  most  deserving  boys  were  indulged  in  a  short  railway  trip.    They 
proceeded  to  Kingstown,  and  after  enjoving  all  the  beauties  of  that 
favored  locality  during  the  day,  returned  in  the  evening  deeply  grate- 
ful for  the  enjoyment  which  had  been  procured  them. 

On  a  recent  occasion,  the  following  expression  of  thanks  was  con- 
veyed to  the  Very  Bev.  Mgr.  Yore>  by  a  pupil  in  the  school  of  the 
Institution: — 

St.  Joieph*s,  Cabra, 
Very  Rev.  and  dear  Sir, 

We  return  you  thanks  for  the  very  nice  altars  which  you  have 
given  us.  You  are  always  very  kind  to  us.  We  will  often  pray 
that  God  may  gprant  you  many  graces,  and  that  our  Blessed  Lady 
may  also  take  care  of  you. 

Asking  your  blessing  and  share  in  your  prayers, 

We  remain,  Very  Rev.  dear  Sir,  most  gratefully. 

Your  obedient  servants. 
The  Deaf  Mutes  of  St.  Joseph's. 

During  the  past  ;^ear  the  following  pupils  made  their  first  Oom- 
munion : — J.  Oarlan,  Wm.  O'Shaughnessy,  Edwd.  Tighe,  Jn. 
Hornsbv,  Jas.  Doherty,  Pk.  Kenney,  Chr.  Fitzpatrick.  And  of 
these,  the  following  received  Confirmation  at  the  hands  of  his  Grace 
the  Most  Bev.  Dr.  Cullen  :-^ohn  Homsby,  Edward  Tighe,  Ohr. 
Fitzpatrick,  Wm.O'Shaughnessy.  George  Lacey  and  Bern.  Loughran, 
having  completed  their  education,  left  our  Institution  within  the 
year. 

In  conclusion,  Gentlemen,  while  gratefully  acknowledging,  your 
considerate  attention  to  all  our  suggestions,  we  have  great  pleasure 
in  being  able  to  state  that  the  happiest  evidences  of  physical,  as  well 
as  mental  and  moral  improvement,  have  already  manifested  them- 
selves in  our  Mutes  ;  a  small  earnest  of  the  totu  reform  which  we 
hope  to  see  effected  in  them,  when  the  remaining  desirable  facilities 
in  the  management  of  the  literary  and  domestic  details  of  the  Insti- 
tution, which  a  more  extended  experience  will  enable  us  to  introduce, 
shall  have  been  completed. 

We  remain.  Gentlemen,  respectfully,  &c.. 

The  Chbibtian  IBrothibs. 

The  following  ktters  are  specimens  of  the  boys'  compo- 
sitions : — 

"  St  JofepKs,  Cahra,  June  22nd,  1858. 
^'Mv  DEABEST  Father— On  the  4th  of  January,  the  Very  Bev. 
Canon  Grimley,  the  Kev.  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Mianning,  Christian 
Brother,  and  the  three  boys,]eft  the  terminus  of  the  Gal  way  railway. 
The  morning,  though  dark,  was  fine.  We  left  at  seven  o'clock,  and 
were  glad  to  go  in  the  train.  We  travelled  very  quickly*  but  as  it 
was  very  dark  w^  could  not  see  anything  until  we  were  some  miles 
from  Dublin.  The  train  stopped  at  Maynooth,  where  the  great 
Catholic  College  is  situated.    We  arrived  at  Mulliogar  at  nine  o'clock. 
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^here  we  stayed  for  a  short  time.  Mullingar  is  remarkable  for  being 
an  excellent  wool  market.  At  eleven  o'clock  wo  arrived  at  Atblone, 
where  we  saw  the  Shannon  flowing  through  the  town.  Athlone  is  called 
the  centre  of  Ireland.  I  saw  my  native  town  of  Ballinasloe,  in  the 
County  Galway.  About  twelve  o'clock  we  arrived  at  Galway,  and 
attended  the  examinations  shortly  after.  We  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  McEvilly,  the  Catholic  Bishop  of  Galway, 
at  the  examination.  We  were  examined  in  a  great  many  things ;  in 
Christian  doctrine,  geography,  grammar,  arithmetic,  &c.  All  per- 
sons present  were  much  surprised  at  the  manner  in  which  we  answered. 
We  remained  one  night  in  Galway,  and  returned  to  Dublin  by  the 
train  on  the  following  day.  We  were  much  pleased  at  seeing  Galway, 
its  railway  hotel,  and  its  fine  bay,  but  were  surprised  to  see  all  the 
stones  that  were  in  the  country  about  Galway. 

**  I  remain^  my  dearest  Father, 

**  Your  affectionate  Son, 

•'  Peteb  Paul  Quinn.** 


**SL  Joseph's,  Cobra,  June  2Zrd,  1858. 
*'  Mt  DBAS  Father— The  boys  rise  every  morning  at  6  o'clock, 
and  assemble  in  school  for  morning  prayer  at  6^  o'clock !     At  8 
o'clock  all  breakfast,  and  after  breakfast  the  boys  go  to  the  playground 
until  9^  o'clock.    At  9}  o'clock  we  all  assemble  in  school  and  remain 
there  until  12  a.  m.    We  learn  a  great  many  things  ;  grammar,  com-  ' 
position,  geography,  globes,  astronomy,  &c.    At  12  o'clock  we  sign 
the  Angelus  Domini  and  get  lunch,  anH  are  allowed  to  play  till  12^ 
o'clock.     School  begins  again  at  12^  o'clock,  and  lasts  until  3  o'clock. 
We  dine  at  3  o'clock,  and   visit  the  library  or  play  until  6  o'clock. 
Evening  studies  commence  at  5  o'clock,  and  end  at  7  o'clock,  when 
we  get  supper  and  have  play  until  7^  o'clock.     We  then  sign  evening 
prayer  and  go  to  bed.     We  are  allowed  to  walk  on  Wednesdavs  and 
Sundays.     We  often  see  the  Phoenix  Park  and  the  Zoological  Gar- 
dens.    We  can  see  the  city,  Howth,  and  the  bay  and  mountains  of 
l)ublin,  and  we  often  see  many  ships  and  steamers  coming  in  the  bar. 
The  railway  passes  very  near  to  the  Institution,  and  we  often  walk 
along  the  Royal  Canal.     The  country  about  St.  Joseph's  is  rery 
beautiful,  and  the  boys  are  very  happy  in  having  such  a  fine  Institution. 

"*  1  remain,  my  dear  Father, 

"  Your  affectionate  Son, 

"  JOHK  WhELAH." 

In  concludiug  their  Report,  the  Cominittee  thus  refer  to  the 
late  laiuented  John  O'Connell : — 

"  Your  Committee,  while  submitting  to  the  dispeusatioDS  of 
Divine  Providence,  beg  to  express  the  great  loss  sustained  by 
this  Institution,  in  the  death  of  one,  who,  as  Hon.  Secretary, 
assisted  us  by  his  advice,  and  cheered  us  on  by  his  example  in 
labouring  for  the  amelioration  of  the  deplorable  condition  of 
the  poor  deaf  mute  children  of  Ireland.     In  the  annals  of  our 
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lustitution  the  name  of  John  0*Connell  must  always  appear 
among  its  best  benefactors. 

"  It  is  our  consolation  to  hope  that  his  Christian  and  edifying 
life  has  merited  for  him  the  crown  of  justice ;  and  that  in  heaven 
his  happiness  will  be  consummated  in  seeing  around  him  our 
poor  deaf  and  dumb,  for  whose  salvation  he  laboured  so  assid* 
uously/' 

The  charge^  as  pension,  for  each  Mute  is  £10  per  annum, 
but  the  total  average  cost  of  each  is  £18  per  annum.  The 
youngest  girl  is  8  years  old,  the  eldest  16  years :  the  youngest 
boy  is  8,  the  eldest  15  years  of  age. 

We  have  already  given  the  tables  showing  the  employment 
of  time  in  each  Institution ;  the  following  are  the  Dietary,  and 
abstract  statement  of  accounts  for  both  schools : — 


DIETARY. 


Dietarj^  on 


SumiAT     ... 

Monday  ... 
TvssDAr  ... 
Wbdncsdat 
Tbvasday 

FUDAT       . 

Satubdat 


Breakfast* 


Bread  and  MUk 
Bread  and  Biilk 
Stirabout  and  Milk 
Bread  and  Milk 
Stirabout  and  MUk 

Bread  and  Milk 
Bread  and  Milk 


Ltmeh. 


Dinner. 


Bread 
Bread 
Bread 
Bread 
Bread 

Bread 
Bread 


(Bread,  Meat, > 
{  andVegetable  > 

Bread  and  Broth 

{Bread,  Meat,? 
andVegetable  ) 

Bread  and  Broth 

{Bread,  Meat, 7 
andVegetable  ) 

(  Bread,Butter, } 
i  Fiah  or  Eggs,  [ 
C  andVegetable  ) 


Supper. 


Bread  and  Milk. 
Bread  and  Biilk. 


Bread  and  Milk. 
Bread  and  Broth  iBread  and  Milk. 


Bread  and  Milk. 
Bread  and  Milk. 
Bread  and  Milk. 
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RECEIPTS, 

£  i.    d»        £  s.  d 

To  Balance  from  Gr.  June,  1857,        ...  557    2  6 

„  Bequests  received  during  the  year,  156    7  0 

„  DonatioDf,         •••            ...            •••  710  18  5 

Ordinary  Berenue  of  the  year  ;•*- 

„  Annual  suhsoriptions,      ...  ...  767    4  8 

„  Pensions,  &o.,  &c.            ...  •••  1^2  19  7 

y,  Card  Oollections,             ...  ...  121  15  5 

f.  Interest  on  Gorernmetit  Stock,  ...  77  10  6 


2229  10    S 

£3653  18    1 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


By  paid  Maintenance  of  Children, 

,,      Salaries  to  Masters,        

„      Bo.  to  Chaplain  and  Secretaries, 
M      Do.   tQ  Colbctors'  OoauniSsioni 

aid  Travelling  Ez|>ense8,  &c., 
4»      Newspaper  Advertisements ; 
,,      Prinnng  and  Engraving 
„      Fumitare  for  New   Institution,    345 
i>      Rent   of  InBtitatio&,    Auxiliary 

House  and  ComuSttee  Rooms, 
0t      I«aW  SxfQIPMNi    **»         ••»         ... 

„      Expenses  of  Missions,    

Do.  attending  the  hreaking  up  of 

former  Institution,      

Office  requisites.  Postage,  Fuel,&c. 


•* 


«i 


Balance,  ... 


£  «. 

d. 

£  #. 

1797  13 
180  0 
160  0 

d. 
2 
0 
0 

71  10 

56  3 

345  5 

6 

3 
5 

153  14 

6 

100  0 
38  8 
31  6 

0 
2 
0 

135  0 
89  17 

0 
7 

861  10 
500  19 

n 

6 

£3653  18 

1 
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Whai  these  Insiitutione  may  yet  becomeytime  alone  can  show, 
but  judging  of  the  f ature  by  the  experiences  of  the  past  twelve 
years,  we  may  reasonably  expect  that  maiDaged  as  they  are,  they 
will  become  world-known  and  approved  as  are  the  great  Schools 
of  the  Christian  Brothers.  Alraidy  the  advantages  offered  are 
fully  appreciated  in  the  United  States,  and  in  the  British 
possessions  on  the  American  Coast  j  and  we  understand  that 
young  children  are  sent  hither  from  Canada  for. instruction. 
The  male  school  at  Cabra  is  one  of  the  architectural  sights  of 
Dublin :  but  even  whilst  admiring  its  beauties,  even  whilst  ap- 
plauding the  efforts  hitherto  made,  and  marked  by  so  glorious 
a  success,  we  should  not  forget  that  there  are  4000  De^-mutes 
in  Ireland,  and  that  hundreds,  anxious  .  for  admission  to 
St.  Joseph's  and  St.  Mary's,  are  sent  away  desponding  and  dis« 
appointed ;  there  are  no  funds  to  support  a  larger  number  than 
that  already  accommodated. 

With  these  con8iderations,and  with  the  facts  above  stated  before 
him,  we  beg  the  earnest  attention  of  the  Catholic  reader  to  the 
following,  which  is  a  copy  of  the  circular  just  issued  by  the 
Committee : — 


CATHOLIC  INSTITUTION  ?0R  THB  DBAF  AND  DUMB. 

*^  Beye  therefore  merciful^  as  your  Father  also  is  merciful/* 

LuKB  vi.  86. 


The  Catholics  of  Ireland  are  respectfully  informed  that  there 
are  4000  Deaf  Mutes  in  Ireland;  that  without  an  education, 
suited  to  their  wants,  those  poor  children  of  affliction  must  live 
and  die  without  knowing  that  a  God  exists.  There  are  200 
poor  children  in  the  Institution,  educated,  supported,  clothed, 
&c.,  &c.  There  are  hundreds  seeking  admission,  who,  alas, 
must  be  excluded  for  no  other  reason  than  want  of  means  to 
educate  them.  Will  we  permit  those  hundreds  to  live  as 
heathens  in  the  midst  of  us  ?  Who  will  refuse  to  contribute 
to  enable  the  Catholic  Deaf  Mutes  to  attain  a  knowledge  of 
salvation  ?  The  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  is  offered  up  every 
month,  for  the  spiritual  and  temporal  welfare  of  the  Subscribers 
to  this  most  useful  Institution.  Also,  the  Holy  Sacrifice  is 
offered  up  every  month  for  the  repose  of  the  souls  of  deceased 
Benefactors.     On  the  first  Sunday  of  each  month,  the  Mutes 
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who  approach  the  Sacraments,  offer  ap  their  holy  Oommanion 
for  the  above  intentions.  Each  morning  and  evening  the  Deaf 
Mates  pray  fervently  for  their  Benefactors. 

Mr.  John  Goghlan  has  been  appointed  to  call  on  Sabscri- 
bers  and  receive  their  contributions. 

THOMAS  GP.IMLEY,  Canon, 

Sscrbtary, 

Committee  Itooms,  7,  Wellington-quay ^ 
Dublin^  ^8t  November^  1858. 


Art.  VII.— poetical  BOOKS. 

1.  The  O'DonoffAue  of  the  Lakes,  and  other  Poems.  By 
Nicholas  J.  G-aanon.  London :  Bosworth  and  Harrison. 
1858. 

2k  The  TraioeUer's  Dream,  and  other  Poems.  By  Henrietta, 
Authoress  of ''  Poetical  Pieces  on  B>eligion  and  Nature." 
Dublin :  John  Robertson ;  London  :  Simpkin,  Mar* 
shaUACo.    1858. 

8.  Poetical  Pieces  on  Religion  and  Nattire.  By  Henrietta. 
Dublin  :  Samuel  B.  Oldham.     1856. 

Genius  is  the  standard  of  the  human  intellect,  and  by 
which  alone  the  operations  of  the  mind  can  be  accurately 
detennined.  The  productions  of  genius  are  the  only  criteria 
whence  they  can  be  properly  judged :  there  they  are  dis- 
covered in  their  excellence  and  consummation  to  the  enquiry 
of  the  philosopher.  It  follows,  then,  that  in  reasoning  of 
the  powers  and  the  faculties  of  the  mind  of  man,  genius  and 
its  works  constitute  the  legitimate  head  and  spring  of  demon* 
stration  and  argument.  But  perhaps  genius  itself  is  only 
competent  to  the  task.  Be  it  so.  Were  this  sentiment, 
however,  to  be  adopted  in  its  full  extent,  as  it  would  be  ex- 
treme vanity  in  any  individual  to  assume  to  himself  the 
givesL  qualification  and  character,  no  matt^  of  great  mo- 
ment would  be  undertaken,  and  the  sublime  efforts  of  mind 
must  be  fatally  discouraged.  Singularity  would  be  the 
height  of  proBxunption,  and  no  one  oould  pretend  to  be  ori- 
ginal ;  and  by  this  the  world  would  in&llibly  lose  much. 
Many  a  discovery,  many  an  invention,  is  indebted  to  a  good 
guess.  Singular  opini(Mid,  if  they  do  nothing  more,  produce 
scintillations  of  original  thought,  which  by  any  other  collision 
had  never  been  emitted; — and  this  is  something;  not  a 
matter  of  the  •  most  indifferent  importance,  but  an  object 
worthy  of  prosecution  and  regard .  'Tis  a  step  to  knowledge ; 
and  "  Fancy,  ever  the  mother  of  deep  Truth,"  may  nurture 
her  well  even  at  the  breast  of  Fiction. 

But  some  will  deny  the  possibility  of  an  original  idea. 

To  them  the  mere  assumption  will  be  ridiculous.     Locke 

affirms,  that  "  all  those  sublime  thoughts  which  tower  above 

the  clouds,  and  reach  as  high  as  heaven  itself,  in  all  that 
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great  extent  wherein  the  mind  wanders  in  those  remote 
speculations  it  may  seem  to  be  elevated  with,  it  stirs  not 
one  jot  beyond  those  ideas  which  sense  or  reflection  have 
offered  for  its  contemplation."  We  shall,  ndvertheless,  con- 
tend for  the  creative  faculty  of  genius  in  its  literal  signifi- 
cation, and  assert  its  power  of  creation  in  the  most  extended 
s'uisc ;  not  only  in  the  combination  of  ideas,  but  ideas  them- 
selves, primarily  and  underived,  as  its  own  absolute  and 
independent  production.  "  Ideas  are  things,"  says  Berkeley. 
But  we  profess  not  metaphysics.  If  we  did,  and  his  position 
be  correct,  the  creation  we  claim  for  genius  is  absolute  in- 
deed. 

What  is  genius  ?  Dr.  Johnson  defines  it  thus ;  '*  A  mind 
of  large  general  powers,  accidentally  determined  by  some 

E articular  direction."  This  position  has  been  well  combated 
y  D' Israeli  in  his  Literary  Character.  Seneca  says,  and, 
ailer  him,  Montaigne,  that  equality  is  the  soul  of  equity; 
and  it  id  so.  We  are  all  the  same  in  the  first  principlea  of 
our  conformation ;  but  circumstance,  "thatinspiritnalGh)d,'' 
wliose  t^'ranny  commences  even  before  our  birth,  enla^s 
and  contracts,  developes  and  destroys.  Education  does 
much,  and  habit  more.  So  far,  and  no  farther,  nature  vin- 
dicates, without  justifying,  her  universal  justice  in  every 
diversity  of  body  and  of  mind.  As  one  body  is  weak,  and 
another  strong,  so  it  is  with  different  minds ;  there  are  gra- 
dations and  characters  in  each.  There  is  an  idiosyncrasy 
of  mind  as  well  as  of  body;  and  as  D'Israeli  well  observes, 
''  jf  Locke  or  Newton  had  attempted,  and  persisted  in  the 
attempt,  as  some  have,  unluckily  for  themselves^  to  prevail 
in  poetry,  we  should  have  lost  two  great  philosophers,  and 
obtained  two  supernumerary  Poets." 

Genius  is  an  abstract  term,  and  formed,  as  all  abstract 
terms  have  been,  from  individual  appellations.  Certain  in- 
dividuals discover  a  genius  or  aptituae  for  certain  particular 
attainments,  and  which  in  many  instances, .  developes  itself 
to  a  predominant  character  of  intellectual  power.  Hence 
the  term  genius  was  adopted  to  express  this  aptitude  in 
general,  always  implying  the  successful  and  predominant 
development.  Dr.  Johnson  forgot  the  process  by  which  we 
arrive  at  general  terms,  when  he  constructed  his  definition, 
llad  lie  recollected  this  process,  he  would  not  have  confound- 
ed the  terms  *'  mind**  and  **  genius,"  and  would  have  re- 
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Tersed  the  definition  thus — "  a  determiniation  in  some  par- 
ticular direction,  accidentally  developed  by  a  mind  of  large 
general  powers."  But  how  the  mind  of  Johnson  dilated 
and  expanded,  when,  in  the  Life  of  Pope  he  describes 
the  power  of  genins,  and  swells  once  more  into  that  Ionian 
freedom  and  nobility  of  speech  which  marches  to  such  sub- 
lime music,  in  that  magnificent  passage  where,  forsaking 
for  a  moment  his  jealous  prejudices,  he  walks  abroad  in  his 
soul's  strength,  to  grasp  the  master  mind  of  Gray,  and  point 
out  to  the  world  the  pre-disposltion  and  secret  propensity  of 
his  ambitious  genius  I  In  the  Life  of  Pope  he  describes 
"  genius  as  that  power  which  constitutes  a  poet,  that  quality 
without  which  judgment  is  cold,  and  knowledge  is  inert; 
that  energy  which  collects,  combines,  amplifies,  and  ani- 
mates." Conmion  sense  would  say,  that  genius  is  what  a 
man  is  bom  with ;  and  perhaps,  after  all,  we  shall  not  im- 
prove the  definition  by  explaining  and  amplifying  it.  We 
shall,  however,  define  it  thus :  ''  That  germ  of  native  ap- 
titude, born  with,  and  borne  in,  the  constitutional  disposition 
of  the  human  mind,  which  developes  itself  to  a  predominant 
character  of  intellectual  power,  breaks  forth  in  the  temper, 
moulds  the  habit,  and  is  connatural  and  connate  with  the 
individual."  This  gift  of  Heaven — this  incommimicable  fa- 
culty— this  preternatural  conformation,  indeed  of  the  facul- 
ties of  the  soul,  has  ingenious  and  presumptuous  sophistry 
endeavoured  to  create  by  accident,  and  originate  by  educa- 
tion,— influences  that  partake  in  its  developement,  and  are 
themselves  the  creatures  of  the  mind  of  man.  It  has  ap- 
propriated to  itself  all  the  gifts  of  Heaven,  and  claimed  the 
power  of  exerting  whatever  talent  it  eUcU  to  acquire.  The 
phenomena  of  genius  it  has  resolved  into  mere  outward  cir- 
cumstance, forgetting  that  circumstance,  though  it  may  con- 
tract or  enlarge,  can  never  produce ;  and  with  Promethean 
audacity,  deemed,  by  adopting  the  same  means,  to  create 
the  same  aptitude ;  but  its  professors  soon  feel  that  they 
still  want  the  spark  of  animation — that  divine  energy  which 
pervades  and  exalts  the  inert  materials  of  art,  and  gives  life 
to  its  slumbering  elements ;  and  which,  if  they  attempt  to 
possess  by  dishonest  violence,  the  vulture  and  the  rock  are 
but  feeble  emblems  of  their  vexation  and  dismay !  The  same 
sophistry  which  would  thus  deprive  genius  of  its  original, 
and  underived  existence,  would  also  deny  to  it  its  power  of 
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creation.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  speak  of  its  crea* 
iive  power.  Appeal  to  Philosophy,  and  she  denies  the  fact, 
and  metaphysicians  define  it  dl  away  into  sensation  and 
reflection,  perception  and  combination.  With  them,  the 
sentient  is  all — tne  spiritual  nature  of  man,  nothing.  They 
profess  to  treat  of  his  mind,  and  they  confound  it  with  the 
corporeal ;  they  cannot  conceive  it  abstracted  firom  matter, 
and  removed  from  sense.  With  them,  all  ideas  are  derived, 
and  fancy  and  imagination  phlegmatic  imitators,  or,  at  best, 
but  quick  collectors  and  appropriators  of  the  good  of  others, 
the  treasures  of  antiquity,  the  knowledge  of  the  world ;  they 
communicate  nothing,  but  derive  all.  According  to  them, 
the  sublime  and  eloquent  Barry  mistook  the  oparations  of 
his  own  mind  and  the  nature  of  art,  when  he  vehemently 
broke  forth,  ''  Go  home  from  the  academy,  light  up  your 
lamps,  and  exercise  yourselves  in  the  creative  part  of  your 
art,  with  Homer,  with  livy,  and  all  the  great  characters, 
ancient  and  modem,  for  your  companions  and  counsellors  I" 
Akenside  exclaims,— 

**  Mind — mind  alone  f  bear  witness. 

Heaven  and  Earth  I 
The  living  fountain  in  itself  oontaina 

Of  beauteous  and  sublime!" 

And  so  the  mind  does  contain  all  these  wonders  in  it* 
self,  and  is  truly  the  ''  vital  spark  of  heavenly  flame,'' 
but  every  mind  is  not  a  poetic  one,  that  is,  poetic  in  the 
creative  faculty.  An  age  which,  like  the  present,  has  produ* 
ced  several  great  poets,  must  be  full  of  the  spirit  of  poetry. 
Byron,  Wordsworth,  Scott,  Southey,  Coleridge,  Campbell, 
and  Moore,  are  above  all  this  era,  only  by  an  excess 
of  that  power,  in  which  many  thousands  participate«  They 
arc  not  beautiful  and  solitary  flowers  breathing  in  the  desert, 
but  are  only  conspicuous  amongst  other  products  of  the  soil 
by  their  richer  bloom,  and  their  finer  finigranoe.  The  whole 
of  our  worthy  literature  is  more  pregnant  with  imagination 
and  passion.  There  seems  to  be  at  present  a  mingUxiff  and 
interiusing  of  the  thoughts,  sentiments,  and  opinions  ofmen, 
of  all  kinds  and  degrees  of  power,  that  perhaps  never  existed 
before  in  this,  or  in  any  other  country.  Poets  walk  not  in 
the  light  of  their  own  imagination  alone — ^but  in  thelight  shed 
Ground  them,  by  the  imagination  of  their  brethren.  Pecu* 
liur  as  was  the  genius  of  each  of  those  poets  we  have  named 
above, — peculiar  as  is  the  genius  of  our  living  poets,  to  him- 
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selfy  asd  opposite  to  ei^eh  other  their  several  theories  of  the 
arty  yet  may  we  observe  fireqnent  gleams  and  flashes  of  tiie 
one  in  the  pa^es  of  the  other>  as  they  unconsciously  lend  or 
borrow  splendour :  however  various  their  creed  and  profes- 
sions of  faith,  yet  th^y  are  all  priests  of  one  religion. 

This  stir  ana  communion  of  thought,  feeling  and  passion, 
is  observable  throughout  that  part  of  our  literature  which  in 
former  times  was  uninteresting  and  contemptible— we  mean 
that  poetry  which  is  created  by  minds  not  in  the  first  rank 
of  poetical  power.  Our  merest  versifiers,  now  a  days,  mav 
be  set  on  an  equality  with  men  whom  a  fbrmer  age  consi- 
dered true  sons  of  Apollo,  while  we  have  among  us  not  a 
few  poetical  writers,  who,  without  aspiring  to  the  very 
highest  honors  of  the  art,  exhibit  a  familiar  and  profound 
knowledge  of  much  of  its  subject  matter,  and  are  permitted, 
at  times,  to  behold  glimpses  of  the  glory  revealed  in  full  only 
to  the  mightier  prophets.  To  this  interesting  class  of  poets  be- 
belong  Mr.  Gannon  and  the  fair  authoress  of  The  I'ravellera 
Dreum, 

We  can  fancy  Mr.  Gannon  before  us  now,  stepping  out 
from  a  good  breakfast  at  the  Lake,  upon  that  emerald  lawn 
sloping  down  to  the  glorious  sheet  of  water  whence  the  hotel 
has  its  name.  We  can  fancy  him,  with  four  oars,  Kerrv 
O'Leary  for  guide,  and  Mat  Foleyfor bugler,  not  '*  doing, 
but  actually  studying  the  Lake.  We  can  hear  his  shouts  of 
laughter  at  Kerry's  jovial  stories  of  the  *'  BoUamey  wake" 
and ''the  Quaker's  hunt  for  a  dinner  in  the  Famine  vear  ;'*and 
then  we  can  fancy  him  sitting  down  io  write  the  Legend  of 
the  0'Donoghue,not  the  menmer  for  Tipperary,but  his  great 
ancestor  of  the  Lakes,  and  personit^in^  those  pretty  cham- 
ber maids  who  dance  such  rattling  jigs  in  the  smoking-room, 
as  descendants  of  the  old  chieftain's  Eva,  of  whom  he  teUa 
us, — 

^  The  hue  of  the  raren  her  dark  ringlets  show, 

The  blue  violet  sleeps  in  her  eye  ; 
The  snow's  softest  tint,  and  the  peach's  pink  glow. 

Have  pilfer'd  her  cheek  for  their  dye." 

"  Henrietta  "  has  a  pretty  name,  a  pretty  fudcy,  and  is,  we 
are  sure,  a  good,  honest-hearted  Irish  girl.  She  has  written 
two  very  charming  poems  in  the  larger  volume  before  us ; 
and  in  her  little  book,  entitled  Poetical  Pi^e;^^,  rarticularly 
in   her   poem  on    "  The  Death  of  John  the  baptist,"-^ 
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but  from  which  we  shall  not  extract,  as  it  should  be  read 
entire  to  be  appreciated  as  it  deserves — she  has  given  us  a 
specimen  of  her  poetic  ability  most  creditable  and  promising. 
In  each  and  all  of  these  she  shows  how  fully  her  mind  is 
imbued  with  the  noble  epigraph  which  she  selects  from 
Wordsworth, — 

*•  In  every  part, 
Spirit  Divine  through  forms  of  human  art.** 

We  would  ask  Mr.  Gannon  why  he  selected  for  his  longer 
poem  the  metre  of  The  Lady  of  the  Lake  ?  But,  let  us 
take  things  as  they  come,  and»  thanking  the  gods  for  what 
we  get,  wait,  like  Mr.  Macauber,  for  something  to 
''  turn  up." 

The  first  thing  turning  up  worthy  of  special  note,  in  Mr. 
Gannon's  CDonoffhue,  is  the  first  meeting  of  the  Chieftain 
and  Eva : — 


Her  anxlotu  sire,  whtlo  yet  the  maid 
In  childhood's  simple  garb  had  played, 
Deem'd  her  coy  ways  and  bearing  shy. 
The  proof  of  native  modesty. 
But  when  maturing  years  had  shed 
Their  crowning  roses  on  her  head. 
With  radiant  bloom  her  cheek  had  grae'd, 
And  on  her  lip  their  yermell  trac'd, 
He  thought  through  pleasure's  magic  thrall 
To  tempt  the  girl  In  festive  hall. 
Then  did  he  spread  the  banquet  gay. 
Then  flocking  came  in  rich  array. 
The  youthfkil  nobles  of  the  plain, 
With  warrior  vassals  in  their  train. 
Full  many  a  chief  the  maiden  woo'd. 
Full  many  in  fUtMng  accents  sued 
To  win  her  hand ;  and  gems  and  gold 
Before  her  fkther*s  eyes  nnroll'd. 
But  useless  all  their  wily  art 
To  gain  the  lovely  Eva's  heart ; 
And  when  her  sire  in  suppliant  voice 
Besought  his  child  to  make  a  choice. 
Of  all  her  suitors  rich  and  proud, 
She  tum'd  her  head  and  wept  aloud ! 
The  holy  nuns  who  oft  had  seen 
Fair  Eva,  and  had  mark*d  her  mien. 
When  now  they  heard  the  wondrous  tale, 
How  wealth  and  rank  could  not  prevail 
To  win  her  heart,  would  gravely  say, 
**  The  veil  Is  her*s  no  distant  day !" 
But  those  moreshrewd  had  watch'd  the  care 
With  which  she  bound  her  raven  haJr, 
Had  caught  the  blaze  of  em'rald  green. 
The  gems  and  diamonds  glittering  sheen. 
Whose  brilliance  well  might  grace  a  qoeea* 
And  vow*d  no  veil  that  nice  would  hide, 
Save  such  as  dedu  the  sparkling  bride  I 
Her  maidens  wond*rlng  much  the  while, 
Were  wont  to  shake  their  heads  and  smile, 
As  though  they  wish  d  that  each  should 

know, 
They  would  not  treat  their  lovers  so. 


But  Una,  she  whose  locks  of  jet 
Like  Eva's,  down  her  shoulders  m«t| 
Her  chosen  Mend,  companion  dear. 
In  all  her  mystic  wa&d*rings  near. 
With  solemn  brow,  and  silent  tonguo» 
The  livelier  maidens  sate  among. 
Sometimes  fair  Eva  and  her  maid. 
Would  walk  adown  the  flow'ry  ^Ude, 
Or  in  a  gold-embroider'd  barge. 
Skim  o'er  the  broad  lake's  mimic  surge. 
The  awe-lnspirM  fishermen. 
When  Kva^  boat  had»met  their  ken, 
Plying  the  dripping  oar,  would  leave 
The  maids  alone  their  dreams  to  weave; 
Tlien  when  o'er  hlU,  and  lake,  and  plain. 
The  night  oommenc'd  its  drowsy  rrign. 
Along  the  silv'ry  path  where  sliines 
The  moon's  calm  light  in  twinkling  llaes, 
Una  would  row  the  bark,  and  there 
The  maids  would  sing  some  pUdntive  afr, 
Or  meditate  till  early  day 
Appear'd  above  the  mountains  grey. 
One  eve  as  fickle  April's  sun. 
His  latest  course  had  well-nigh  run. 
Tinging  with  beams  of  crinuon  hue 
The  quiet  lake's  traasluoent  blue, 
Eva,  in  aocenta  soft  and  dear, 
Ponr'd  these  grave  words  in  Una's  ear ; 
"  Beloved  friend,  let  balmy  sleep. 
To-night  vonr  grateftil  senses  steem 
Let  winged  dreams  your  mind  delight, 
With  glowing  scenes,  with  visions  bri^t, 
That  in  the  arms  of  rapture  bome^ 
Your  soul  may  feast  on  Joys  till  morn. 
For  when  to-night  the  wolf  will  howl. 
And  o'er  the  lake  shall  whoop  Um  owl, 
When  the  wild  fox  shall  roam  the  dell, 
I  mean  to  work  a  wondrous  spell ! 
My  potent  charm  will  seek  to  make 
The  glorious  spirit  of  the  lake 
From  out  its  breast  his  form  unfold, 
And  converse  vrith  a  mortal  holdl" 
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FUl'd  with  taxpriM  and  secret  dread. 
The  trembnng  Una  nothing  said; 
Bat  when  the  erenlng  reached  its  dose. 
She  preas'd  her  coach  and  soaght  repose. 
The  flattering  at  her  anxiona  breast 
Deterr'd  the  coy  approach  of  rest; 
And  wild  fears  coursing  through  her  brain. 
Hade  erery  hope  of  slumber  vain. 
With  noiseless  footstep  Una  glides 
Ftom  out  her  a>uch,  and  down  the  sides 
Of  Glena,  speeds  her  quick  pursuit, 
Till  she  had reach*d  the  mountaln*s  foot; 
When  there  arrir'd  and  crouching  low, 
Beneath  a  broad  Arbutus  bough. 
She  saw  fair  Eva  on  the  stitmd, 
Waving  aloft  a  starry  wand, 
fiftsoons  a  noise  came  thundering  on, 
Lilce  mountain  waves, when  tempests  strong 
Sweep  the  blue  surface  of  the  sea. 
And  lash  it  in  their  savage  glee ! 
Nearer  and  nearer  came  the  sound 
Which  made  the  mountain  clUTs  rebound, 
When  lo  1  a  scene  unearthly  bright. 
Burst  on  astonish'd  Una's  idght  I 

First  o'er  the  tide  from  crystal  bowers. 
The  lake- Sylphs  came   enwreath'd  with 

flowers, 
Then  mountain   Sprites  with  crowns  of 

heather. 
Came  tripping  o*er  the  waves  together. 
And  then  a  band  of  Elves  arrive, 
As  thick  as  swarms  around  a  hive, 
And  Phooka's  wild,  and  gloomy  Ghouls, 
Filling  the  air  with  hideous  howls, 
And  sprightly  Fays  ftom  raths  and  dells, 
From  wooded  slopes  and  mountain  cells. 
But  last  a  noble  Knight  there  came 
With  brow  of  pride,  and  lip  of  flame. 
More  radiant  than  the  light  which  shone 
Upon  the  fam*d  Hyperion ! 
Ills  armour  lac^d  with  flashing  gems, 
Brighter  than  monarch's  diadems. 
Seen  t<hrough  the  pale  moon's  sUvl^  hace. 
In  quenchless  splendor  seem'd  to  blaze. 
His  plumes  were  whiter  than  the  speck 
Of  foam  upon  his  charger's  neck. 
Or  e'en  than  that  which  on  the  lake. 
In  breezes  fresh  the  wavelets  make. 
A  sable  steed  the  knight  bestrode. 
With  nostrils  spread,  and  eye  so  proud. 
As  conscious  of  its  princely  load: 
A  flood  of  varied  lustre  pour'd 
From  the  rich  gems  that  deck'd  his  lord. 
And  all  around  the  trappings  wide, 
Stream'd  in  a  broad  and  brilliant  tide, 
Tin  Una  deem'd.  so  mixM  the  glow, 
Ttie  knight's  brave  steed  was  Iris'  bow  1 
When  the  procession  glitter'd  nigh. 
Glad  sounds  of  festive  melody, 
From  fairy  bai-ps,  fill'd  all  the  air 
With  softest  strains  and  hymnings  rare, 
Till  e'en  the  dusky  brow  of  night, 
Belax'd  its  fh>wn  in  grim  delight, 
Arrlv'd  upon  tiie  tawny  strand. 
The  graceful  leaders  of  the  band, 
With  figures  bow'd  in  regal  state, 
A  passage  for  the  knight  create ; 
Who,  as  his  bounding  c  jurser  stood 
At  the  white  margin  of  the  flood, 
Leap'd  to  the  earth,  and  o'er  his  mane. 
Flinging  the  richly  Jewell'd  rein. 


Left  the  steed  panting  by  the  tide, 
And  sprang  to  lovely  Eva's  side  I 
At  the  first  Impress  of  his  tread 
Old  Glena  s  mountain  bowed  its  head! 
And  to  their  prince  In  homage  low. 
Each  tree  bent  down  on  Glena's  brow ! 

Twas  now  that  Una*s  eye  snrveyM 
The  pure  ennobling  fire  that  played 
O'er  that  tall  knight*s  mi^estic  face, 
And  marked  his  lof^,  martial  grace, 
His  manly  form,  his  bearing  high, 
The  speaking  language  of  his  eye, 
Which  own'd  the  power  to  kill  with  fear. 
Or  draw  the  sympathetic  tear. 
To  shine  a  star  when  battle  calls, 
Or  melt  to  love  in  festive  halls. 
To  bum  with  matchless  eloqaenc8| 
To  beam  a  grand  Intelligence, 
To  flash  in  scorn,  or  passion  wild. 
And  gaze  as  mildly  as  a  child ! 
Such  was  the  knight  that  Una  viewed. 
With  all  a  man  can  boast  endued, 
A  type  of  those  whom  long  since  gone. 
Poor  Erin  mourns  so  sad  and  lone  I 
Of  princely  mien,  of  giant  size. 
In  battle  brave,  in  oonnsel  wise. 
Ardent  in  love,  though  quick  to  feel. 
And  draw  In  hate  th'  avenging  steel. 
But  swift  to  quench  fell  rancor's  brand. 
And  give  the  foeman  friendship's  hand  I 
Frank  in  each  feature,  warm  in  heart, 
Possessing  that  nntntor'd  art. 
Which  made  him  first  among  the  tre» 
For  generous  hospitality. 
His  fidth's,  his  country's  Joy  sublime. 
An  Irish  chief  of  oldeoi  time ! 


First  Eva  oased  upon  the  knight 
With  wonder  mingled  with  allHght; 
As  though  her  strange,  and  mystic  course 
Had  stung  her  heart  with  late  remorse ; 
But  soon  her  groundless  fears  had  flown. 
So  soft  his  looks,  so  mild  his  tone. 
Una,  conceal'd  not  Car  above. 
Could  catch  the  words  which  told  his  love. 
Could  hear  sweet  Eva's  diarms  obtain 
The  knight's  high  praise  in  meetest  strain. 
And  listen  to  the  pledge  he  made. 
As  forth  he  drew  his  polish'd  blade, 
'  And  calling  hill,  and  lake,  and  shore, 
To  hear  the  solemn  oath  he  swore. 
That*  **  If  for  seven  successive  years. 
On  each  Hay  mom  this  maid  appears 
To  meet  me  here,  and  loves  but  me. 
She,  on  the  seventh,  my  bride  shaU  be!" 
Wliat  anguish  Alls  poor  Una's  heart, 
Wliat  gives  the  girl  that  sudden  start? 
What  mean  those  tears,  thatdrooping  head? 
Eva  has  given  the  promise  dread  I 
And  Una  weeps  to  think  that  earth. 
Which  gave  this  lovely  creature  birth, 
Hnst  one  day  to  the  waters  blue. 
Consign  that  form,  that  heart  so  true  I 
Eva  in  answer  scarce  did  speak. 
When  on  her  beauteous,  dimpled  cheek, 
The  knight  impress'd  a  kiss,  then  flew 
To  where  his  charger  stood  in  view. 
And  as  he  vaulted  to  liis  seat. 
The  Sylphs  and  Elves  their  master  meet« 
And  all  that  strange,  unearthly  train 
Resumes  its  former  ranks  again. 
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Now  o*er  the  wide  1ftk«*f  munrj  foam 
Its  glowing  monareh  teeka  hla  bomt, 
Then  rose  flrom  myitad  tiny  throtts* 


In  fwtfUnf  atnin,  Miial  nolea. 
And  as  bb  steed  cereers  alooc. 
The  bended  sptrits  ehaaat  tuw  eeog. 


The  following  description  of  Eillamey  is  a  very  admirable 
word-painted  panorama  of  a  very  glorionB  lan<kcape :— ^ 


What  dreener  borae  on  atay  wlnfs, 
In  all  hU  wild  Ina^tlnlniis 
Amid  the  •tarry  reahns  of  spaee. 
Did  erer  in  Iiit  wBnd*rlngs  tned 
Sach  pictnrings  of  loreUMiS, 
Sneh  TtiatiThless  gorgeonaness  of  dieas ; 
Or  erer  shew'd  eadi  wond'ttug  senae 
Sneh  blending  of  the  Ught  Intense, 
With  all  the  meUow  hues  which  grace 
The  lines  of  beaiit7*)i  spariOhig  Ihoe, 
As  he  on  Hangerton  who  stands, 
Viewing  the  Tale  below,  oommaiids  f 
The  mnsing  eje  shoold  gaae  npon 
These  scenes  when  ap  the  sky  the  snn 
Reaching  Ito  noon,  hath  ponr'd  a  blaae. 
Which  i^ltt'rtng  In  a  golden  haxe, 
Palnta  with  a  bSrlgbt,  transparent  glow 
The  isles,  and  lakea.  and  plains  below. 
Then  can  the  keen  obserrlng  eye 
Enchantment's  wiaard  charms  desery, 
And  roTel  in  the  harmony, 
ThUt  with  a  brUUant  bmah  Impitots 
Its  form  o'er  all  in  deathless  tinta. 
Till  spreading  wide  tti  drowsy  links. 
In  sleep  the  soften'd  landscape  sinks. 
What  sombre,  silent  Chadows  creep 
Along  the  lake-dete&dlng  steep! 
What  laxT  mists  are  rising  o'er 
The  pebbly  margin  of  the  shore ! 
Now  doth  the  Isles  which  gem  the  tide, 
Adown  the  waters  seem  to  glide. 
And  on  their  breasts  the  tafted  grore 
Besemblea  those  dai^  doads  abore, 
Which  with  their  edge  of  silver  dye. 
Are  floating  o'er  the  asnre  sky ; 
And  fitrtber  on  see  ocean  laves 
The  rock-boond  coast  with  angry  waves, 
Crdwtaing  each  crag,  and  smnmlt  gr«y 
With  garlands  of  its  snowy  spray ; 
And  stretching  ter  its  myriad  arms, 
In  wild  diversity  of  forms. 
Till  melting  dimly  from  the  view 
It  mingles  with  the  heaven's  bine ! 

Upon  a  more  entrancing  scene 
No  mortal  ever  gax'd  I  ween. 
Whether  he  roved  *mld  Norway's  pines. 
Or  where  the  Alpine  torrent  shines, 
Or  by  the  Rhine's  fUr  banks  had  stray'd. 
And  e'en  Italla's  plains  sarvey  d ; 
The  rosy  coloor'd  streak  that  glows 
At  set  of  snn  on  Jara's  snows. 
The  crystal  gladsr's  dassling  light, 
Seen  on  some  star-resplendent  night, 
The  dread  Niagara's  mad  foam, 
The  crater  rending  the  earth's  womb, 
The  snnrise  In  a  sonthem  clime. 
All  that  the  earth  contains  sabllme. 
Hath  never  struck  the  raptoions  chord. 
Which  swells  the  bosom  of  the  bard. 
With  mightier  Ibroe,  or  sense  more  keen, 
Than  wonld  these  hills  and  lakes  serene ! 
A  land  where  shine  sach  scenes  as  these 
la  not  a  land  alone  to  please. 
Nor  was  it  meant  by  nature's  God 
That  iu  bold  shores  and  em 'raid  sod. 


In  trancdd  sleep  should  ever  lie. 

To  feast  the  paailng  stranger's  eytf  • 

lis  one  with  love's  undying  heat 

To  make  her  son's  ttrong  hearts  to  beat. 

To  nil  their  breaAs  with  nroud  desire. 

And  kindle  there  each  noble  fire. 

To  rouse  their  minds  to  active  good, 

And  make  the  quickly-bounding  blood 

Assist  Uie  energetic  soul 

lb  reach  prosperity's  fkir  goal. 

And  with  a  strong,  determin'd  power, 

Unheedins  all  the  clouds  that  lour. 

To  show  the  isle  that  gave  them  birth. 

They  do  not  shame  their  native  earth*. 

On  lofty  Glena's  tufted  head. 

The  summer's  crimson  blooms  an  shed, 

And  all  the  mountain's  purple  plumes. 

The  gorgeous  summer  sun  Ultunes; 

Now  flowers  the  yellew  daflbdU. 

And  od'rous  honeysackl<»  All 

The  air  with  perfnme,  boOyhocka 

Are  glitfrlng  on  their  sturdy  steJkl^ 

The  ever  eUmblng  Jessamine. 

Its  tendrils  with  the  rose  intwtne. 

And  out  upon  the  dlny  crag. 

The  poppy  lifts  its  blood-red  flag. 

The  woods  re-echo  to  the  notes 

Of  music,  from  ten  thousand  throats, 

On  ashen  branch,  or  spide's  spray. 

The  speckled  thrash  outpours  her  lay; 

From  out  some  thorn  the  black.l)ird'8  song, 

Ita  mellow  flood  Is  borne  along. 

The  robin  on  the  hacel  sltB, 

Or  nimbly  o  er  Its  branches  fliti^ 

WhUe  saUlng  pladdly  on  high. 

The  eagle  cleaves  the  ttquld  sl^. 

Amid  these  scenes  with  cheek  more  bir 
Than  all  the  flowers  that  scent  the  air, 
Sat  Eva  in  a  pensive  mood, 
Qaxing  upon  the  lake's  bright  flood. 
The  solemn  shadow  on  her  brow 
Assum'd  a  darker  colour  now. 
And  even  the  mystic  air  she  wore, 
Seem'd  to  have  deepen'd  more  and  more. 
At  times  a  bright,  though  transient  fliuk. 
Of  wild  unearOily  Joy  would  rush  , 
Her  futures  o'er,  and  light  her  eye 
With  a  quick  flash  of  ecstasy ; 
Then  fly,  and  leave  behind  no  trace 
Upon  her  calm  and  pensive  fisoe  I 
OfUtimes,  as  though  In  gloomy  sleep, 
Hei  looks  were  fasten'd  on  tiie  deep ; 
Then  suddenly  the  eyeballs  roU'd, 
And  her  pure  soul  would  seem  to  hold 
Converse  with  thosebrtght  formsthat  ^de, 
And  have  their  home  beneath  the  tide. 
Her  harp  again  the  maid  would  take. 
And  all  the  nei^Vrlng  echoes  wake, 
Then  while  the  strings  her  flngen  awtpli 
And  on  the  air  sweet  music  crept. 
Lifting  her  voice  in  silv*ry  sound, 
Tliese  strange,  wild  wotds  went  flotl&lB 
round. 


POBTIOAL  BOOKS. 
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The  next  extract  is  the  bridal  of  the  Chieftain  and  Eva, 
and  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  fanciful  in  the  poem : — 


Tho  erening  San  haa  long  gone  down« 
Beblnd  the  Toomies*  moontain  trowui 
And  ttidway  up  the  starry  B'kj 
Hie  night'a  dark  coursers  swiftly  fly. 
Within  the  chief  of  Glena^s  tower 
The  beQ*s  loud  peal  proclaims  the  hoar 
When  mirth,  and  song,  and  harmless  Jest, 
Shall  fill  with  Joy  each  happy  gaest 
And  in  the  haUs  what  lustre  streams  1 
What  pleasure  in  each  visage  beams ! 
What  gorgeous  flags  are  floating  o*er 
The  groinM  arch  above  the  door  t 
What  pomp  of  spears,  and  helm,  and  shleldi 
Along  the  wails  becomes  reveai'd  !         » 
But  who  could  connt  the  viands  rare 
That  lay  in  princely  order  there  t 
Name  s^l  the  flshes  of  the  lakes. 
Or  all  the  birds  that  hannt  the  brakes. 
And  heath,  ahd  fen,  that  met  the  ^ht, 
Pll'd  on  the  chieftain's  board  that  night  ? 
Who  could  describe  the  nobleness 
Which  atamp'd  each  guest,  or  paint  their 

dress T 
Whose  splendor  mock'd  the  raya  that  poor 
Erom  fiNDMd  Goloonda  s  ^tt*rlng  ore .' 

dl^  In  the  midst  of  that  gay  drowd, 

Among  her  suitors  rich  and  proud. 

Sat  Evtt,  rob'd  in  bright  attire, 

Beaide  hier  Joy  o*erpower*d  aire  { 

And  never  since  her  natal  day 

Did  beauty's  fiucinating  ray 

tUumlne  more  that  countenance. 

Or  add  such  sparkles  to  her  glance* 

Aa  did  it  then  in  blending  hues, 

Over  thoee  fbatures  rare  diffuse ! 

Bbt  'twas  not  now  that  Eva  shone 

U  matchless  loveliness  alone ; 

Thete  was  a  spiritual  air, 

Which,  stamp'd  upon  her  fbrehead  fUr, 

Convey 'd  a  sense  of  myate^ 

To  every  wonder-gasingeye, 

And  made  each  poaaled  xnind  o'erfkaught 

With  undefln'd  and  airy  thought ! 

Twaa  passing  hard  to  reoondle 

Tbe  eheerfU  looka  and  playftil  smile 

Which  wnatb'd  the  maiden's  Ups,  with  all 

That  gloomy  shade,  which  like  a  pall 

At  times  (though  rare)  would  ahroud  her 

face. 
And  every  brilliant  hue  erase  1 
Una  alone  the  reason  gness'd, 
And  mudi  it  rack'd  her  trembling  breast 
When  wine  and  Joy-inspiring  song. 
Had  flll'd  with  dee  that  noble  throng, 
And  when  hit  cialma  to  win  the  maid, 
Each  chief  befbre  her  ^>tly  laid ; 
The  hoary  host,  while  not  a  sound 
Was  heard  the  daszllng  board  around. 
To  Eva  gives  his  stem  command. 
To  name  the  chief  who  owns  her  hand ! 
Now  had  arriv'd  that  mystic  time, 
Ere  yet  the  mom  was  in  its  prime; 
When  stars  begin  to  Aide  on  high. 
And  douds  are  scatt'ring  in  the  sky. 
Tlio  aged  Chieflahi  searoely  spoke. 
When  all  the  mountain  echoes  woke, 
And  thunder  on  the  distant  hills 
Th'  afitlghted  air  with  mutt*nng8  fills ! 
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Now  dying  slowly  on  the  ear, 
Now  swelling  loud,  then  travlling  near, 
Till  all  the  castle  seem'd  to  shake. 
And  e'en  the  earth  Itself  to  quake  I 
Strick*n  with  sore  dismay  and  dread. 
Each  guest  uprais'd  his  wond'ring  head. 
And  chiefs  who  blanch'd  not  in  the  Add, 
The  hue  of  paUid  fsar  reveal'd! 
The  gold-hair'd  morning's  earliest  streak, 
Began  io  light  each  tow'ring  peak. 
Nor  did  the  torture  of  suspense, 
Long  captive  hold  each  palsied  sense. 
For  on  the  lake,  and  near  at  hand, 
Appear'd  a  glorious  glitfrlng  band, 
Whose  radiance  like  the  noon-day  sun. 
No  eye  could  bear  to  gaxe  upon ! 
Each  foremost  Nymph  had  silver  wand. 
Which  twinkl'd  in  her  snowy  hand; 
And  o'er  her  drooping  shoulders  flung 
A  gold-embroider'd  mantle  hung. 
Which  Just  allow'd  the  eye  to  see^ 
A  bdt  of  flgur'd  Ivory, 
Inlaid  with  gem  and  precious  stone, 
Which  fbrm'd  a  star-resembling  xone. 
Next  burst  upon  the  view  a  troop 
Of  Maidens,  in  a  graceftil  group. 
Of  beauty  rare,  with  airy  forms. 
Sealing  bright  harps  upon  their  arms  \ 
Which,  ever  as  soft  fingers  swept, 
Ddidons  music  gently  crept 
Above,  below,  afar,  around. 
Breathing  Enehantment  in  its  sound  1 
Behind,  the  dazd'd  eye  surveyM 
Myriads  of  Sprites  in  rank  array'd ; 
Attir'd  in  motley  colour'd  dress. 
The  light  form'd  Fairies  onward  press. 
And  the  gay  Sylphs  who  live  in  caves 
Far,  tu  below  the  ghissy  waves. 
Some  wore  as  wreaths  upon  the  brow, 
The  verdurous  Arbutus  bough, 
While  other  Fays  thdr  temples  dress'd 
With  spray  that  tips  the  waves'  white  crest ; 
And  every  beauteous  hue  that  glows, 
And  every  bloom  the  smnmer  knows. 
To  deck  this  train  brought  all  their  aid. 
And  heighten*d  the  charms  it  display'd  I 
Now  on  a  steed  as  black  as  Jet, 
A  noble  Knight  the  vision  met. 
His  aspect  brighten'd  by  a  gl«Am 
Of  kingly  dignity  supreme. 
Whose  blaElng  armor  flashed  afi&r, 
Like  some  intensdy  shining  star ! 
Beside  him  tripping  o'er  the  wave, 
Whose  crystal  top  her  ankles  lave. 
Bearing  a  crown  of  sparkling  sheen, 
A  lovdy  water  Nympn  was  seen ; 
Who,  as  across  the  tide  she  flew, 
Bnuh'd  from  the  crown  the  morning  dew. 
When  Eva's  eager  glancing  eye 
Did  in  the  throng  the  knight  descry. 
She  roae  f^om  off  her  sea^and  stood 
In  a  nujestie  attitude ! 
Then,  pointing  to  the  waters  clear, 
Where  cheek'd  the  band  its  swift  career, 
While  glisfnlng  tears  begemm'd  her  cheek , 
Thus  to  her  sire  did  Eva  speak. 
"Father!  obeying thv command 
To  tell  thee  who  shall  own  my  Land, 
I  axiswer,  yonder  chieftain  brave, 
Whose  fiezy  steed  disdains  the  wave« 
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An4  now  at  last  did  fury  Are 

And  rage  those  warrior  hcarta  tasplre. 

For  when  the  knigbt  fair  Eva  daspM, 

Each  hand  a  faithful  weapon  grasp'd. 

And  rialog  up  with  one  accord. 

The  chieftains  hurried  from  the  board. 

But  soon  did  soft  Endiantmcnt'a  spell. 

The  wildneaf  of  their  passion  qaeU, 

And  by  Ita  giant  power  enchain'd. 

Like  statue  dull  each  guest  remaia^ ! 

When  the  strange  band  had  lln'd  the  shore. 

The  beauteous  Nymph  the  ciown  who  bore. 

Near  Eva  stood,  and  bowing  low, 

Plac'd  it  upon  her  marble  brow .' 

And  then  the  knight  took  Eva's  band 

And  walkM  adown  the  tawny  aaad. 

To  where  his  courser's  silver  shoe 

Scarce  seem'd  to  touch  the  waters  blue ' 

Now  placing  Eva  on  the  steed, 

He  bounded  on  his  back  with  gj^etCL, 

Swifter  than  sunbeama  ttQox  the  sky. 

Athwart  the  waves  the  lovers  fly  1 

And  as  outrunning  the  fleet  wind, 

The  gUtt*ring  train  swept  on  behind!. 

In  tones  of  fieiiry  melody 

These  words  were  heard  to  mount  on  high. 


Claims  me  as  bride,  his  Joys  to  share, 

And  reign  within  his  palace  fair!" 

Thus  ceesing,  while  each  gne^t  amas'd, 

In  silence  on  the  maiden  rals'd 

Ills  eyes  which  (like  that  bird's  whose  gase 

From  off  the  serpent  never  strays), 

Fastcn'd  upon  one  object  stay, 

Owning  no  power  to  turn  aw^y  ; 

Eva  reraov'd  the  gems  which  shone 

Upon  her  white  n«  ck,  one  by  one; 

And  calling  Una,  bid  her  take 

Ai>d  wear  the  JcweLt  for  her  sake. 

Giving  her  flrtend  a  fond  embrace, 

As  bitter  giicf  convuls  d  her  face. 

She  klss'd  luu*  senseless  father's  brow. 

Whose  head  was  bent  iu  speechless  woe ! 

Then  on  her  head  a  lily  wreath. 

More  fragrant  ttian  the  morning's  breath, 

She  plac'd,  wh06e  cups  like  silver  show'd, 

Whose  threads  io  yellow  lustre  glow'd. 

And  now  her  swift  Journey  wending. 

By  the  spiral  stairs  descending, 

While  stiU  gas'd  on  that  wond'ring  throng. 

The  lovely  Eva  rushed  along  1 

More  lightly  nimble  tlian  the  lawn 

Does  Eva  bound  across  the  lawn, 

And  soon  the  maiden's  matchless  charms 

Are  sparkling  in  hw  lover's  arms  I 

The  shorter  poems  in  Mr,  Gannon's  book  are  well  worth 
perusal ;  we  specially  commend  The  Abbey  of  Mayo  and 
The  Fairy  Well.  These  pieces  prove  their  author  to  be  a 
thorough  Irishman,  and  a  graceful  and  elegant  versifier  of 
our  national  legends. 

The  Court  oj  Apollo,  and  a  Remembrance  of  the  Bhine, 
•are  bright  and  fanciful.  These  poems,  and  Tlie  0*Donoghue, 
make  up  the  greater  part  of  a  volume  which  we  recommend 
to  all  our  readers. 

Henrietta  tells  us,  in  her  preface,  that : — 

**  In  submitting  this  little  volume  to  the  notice  of  the  Ptiblie,  the 
Authoress  desires  to  state,  that  her  design  in  the  principal  Poem  has 
been  to  shew  the  relative  inflaenoes  for  good — of  Musio,  Art,  and 
Poetr J.  In  the  first  tale,  that  represented  as  being  told  bj  the  per- 
sonification of  Music,  she  has  introduced  some  reference  to  the  hiatorj 
of  the  Tyrol  in  the  time  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte ;  and  for  her  descrip- 
tion of  the  conduct  of  the  wars  and  the  character  of  the  peasantry, 
she  has  taken  the  authority  of  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  in  his  History 
of  Europe.  In  the  third  tale,  any  allusions  made  to  the  persecution 
of  Christians  tinder  the  Roman  Emperor,  Dioclettao,  are  in  accord* 
anoe  with  Gibbon»  and  also  with  the  Church  History  of  that  period. 
The  Authoress  fears  that  her  purpose  has  been  but  feebly  carried 
out,  and,  for  the  sake  of  the  Arts,  whose  triamphs  she  attemnts  to 
narrate,  could  wish  that  the  subject  had  fallen  into  better  hanos." 

Into  more  experienced  hands  the  subject  might,  doubtless, 
have  fallen,  but  time,  patience,  ana  perseverance^  will 
strengthen  Henrietta's  wings ;  and,  although  she  sometimes 
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droopB,  yet  she  never  comes  down  too  suddenly,  and  when 
she  does  reach  the  ground,  she  rises  gracefully  again  ; 
so,  we  say — courage,  Henrietta — "  II  monde  h,  di  chi  ha 
pazienza." 

Religion  without  cant,  that  is  God,  a  Qod  of  Love,  is 
the  actuating  spring  of  all  our  poetess'  inspiration  ;  and 
she  dwells  with  especial  pleasure,  hoth  to  herself  and  to 
the  reader,  on  all  those  portions  of  the  Redeemer's  life, 
in  which  her  own  sex  were  actors.  The  following,  which  is 
alnaost  the  entire  of  a  poem  entitled  T/ie  Women  at  the 
Cross^  furnishes  a  very  fair  specimen  of  her  powers : — 


TwM  night  in  Salein*^  glowing  land ; 

The  rose  her  dreae  had  folded  up ; 
And  xaphyn,  with  devoted  hand. 

Had  shut  the  lUy'B  Inconse-cnp ; 

When  lo,  there  burst  upon  the  scene 
A  nlgbt-flow'r  of  resptendent  dye* 

Of  purer  and  more  noble  mien 
lluui  aU  those  dreaming  blossoms  nigh. 

Alas!  alas !  that  sonbeams  fitir 
Might  never  bless  that  tender  form. 

Which  stood  alone,  with  bos(Mii  bare, 
Beadj  to  front  the  fleroest  stoim. 

Tei  fkeely  did  that  stainless  breast 
The  softf  nectarious  dew  Inbale ; 

And  m'ry  breeze  that  was  its  guest 
JBoTO  freights  of  perfnme  down  the  vale. 

Yea.  such  was  Mary's  holy  ChUd, 
That  now  at  starlight's  noon  was  bora, 

A  Dl^t  flow'r,  meek  and  nndefll'il, 
Whom  pleasure's  sun  might  ne'er  adorn. 

Though  lovelier  than  the  sons  of  eartb, 
He  stood  exposed  to  grief  and  shame; 

Tet  o^er  him— even  from  his  birth — 
The  Spirit's  genial  fUnesa  eame. 

Bia  love  some  predous  gilt  bestow'd 
On  all  who  sought  it  at  his  hand; 

Who,  while  their  hearts  with  praise  o'er- 
towed, 
Display  d  that  treasure  through  the  land. 

O  Mary  I  as  thou  standest  there~ 

His  cross  of  agony  in  view. 
Thyself  a  lone  one,  bow'd  with  eare— 

Say.  have  old  Simeon's  words  come  true  ? 

For  has  not  ierrDw*a  ley  steel 

Pierced  to  thy  bosom's  shrinking  core  ? 
Doth  not  eadi  severing  heart-string  feel 

That  misery's  cup  is  foaming  o'er? 

Tet  cannot  He,  whose  holy  spell 
Game  o'er  thee  in  thy  vlr^  spring. 

Now  gently  whisper,  **  all  is  weU." 
And  sock  the  poison  from  the  stIngV 

Can  he  not  say.  *'  'tis  gloiy's  price, 
A  rock  to  curb  death's  endless  flood, 

The  great,  loog-promlsed  sacrifice,— 
ms  Pity  with  a  veil  of  blood  7" 


But  now,  0  gentle  Mercy  t  canst  thou  tell 
What  form  is  that  thou  seem'st  to  love  so 

well. 
That  form  o'er  which  thy  soft,  enshadowing 

WlUK. 

With  bright,  seraphic  joy,  is  fluttering  ? 
ThoD,  lUrest  chUd  of  Heav'n  I  and  thou 

^one. 
Canst  rightly  make  that  droopJsg  weeper 

known. 
Hark  t  in  what  dulcet  accents  she  replies. 
**  0  tls  a  long-lost  daughter  whom  I  prize ! 
A  Jewel  found  on  sin's  dark*  desert  strand, 
Now  p<dishing  for  yon  celestial  land ; 
'Tls  one  who  late  was  doth'd  in  burning 

shame, 
0  woman  1  blush  not  when  thou  hear'st 

her  name; 
*Tis  one  receiv'd  by  Qod,  though  spum'd 

by  men,— 
Angels  r^olce  1  'tis  Mary  Magdalen." 

0  Mary  I  hava  thy  soomers  ever  read 
The  star  of  fome  that  hangs  above  thy 

headf 
Now  brief  the  time  till  that  inspired  star 
Shall  have  its  melting  light  diffused  aikr ; 
For  *twas  thy  pardomhig  Master's  bold 

command 
To  tell  thy  touching  tale  In  every  land ; 
0  yes  1  where'er  his  dauntless  cbampioos 

taU 
Of  Heav'n  and  holiness,  of  shi  and  hell ; 
Whether  'mid  hoary  momita  whoae  long- 
flown  youth 
Was  woo*d  not  by  the  manly  voice  of  Truth, 
But  who,  ev'n  now  in  this  their  aged  time, 
Leap  ai^  r^folee  to  hear  that  noble  chime; 
Or  valleys,  surfeited  with  sweets  intense, 
Aad  flowering  out  in  wild  magnifloence, 
With  fields  all  hallow'd  to  the  Hose's  reign, 
And  shades  that  cradle  plants  of  choicer 

stain; 
Or  mid  those  rainbow  spots  that  softly  rest, 
like  bridal  gems,  on  ooeoo's  throbbing 

breast, 
Those  coral  isles  where  savage  chieftains 

dwell. 
And  Superstition  digs  her  lampless  cell; 
Or  where  the  desert  breese  is  waud  ring  free 
Along  the  rosy  sands  of  Araby; 
Where  the  wild  forest  shouts  an  awful  hymn 
CTer  red  men,  couch'd  amid  its  cloisters 

dim; 
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liesidc    Bweet  foanUlnB,  loT*d  by  Greek 
romance ; 

Or  OD  the  lake's  cerulean  expanse ; 

Yes,  whether  in   the   bright  and   ixalmj 
East, 

Where  Nature  freely  spreads  her  daintiest 
feast ; 

Or,  'mid  the  yonthful  glories  of  the  West, 

Whose  giant  pow'rs  sUU  slumber  in  her 
breast ; 

Or  where  the  Southern  zephyr's  genial  wing 

With  a  Toice  like  pleasant  dreams  is  mur- 
muring. 

That  wing  whose  sweet  caresses  oft  delay 

Er'n  warrior  Death  upon  his  gloomy  way  ; 

Or  where,  all  cowering  'neath  his  load  of 
snows, 

The  Korth  his  flaring  borealis  shows ; 

O  Mary !  eren  there  they*ll  speak  of  thee, 

Thy  penitence,  thy  love,  thy  constancy. 

Behold !  far  off  in  some  benighted  land, 
A  little  group  of  dark-biow'd  list'ners  stand. 
While,  with  surprise,  they  bear  thy  blessed 

tale; 
But  mark !  yon  aged  warrior's  cheek  is  pale ; 
Oh  !  there's  a  frozen  fountain  in  his  breast, 
That  now  is  waking  from  its  chilly  rest ; 
Thy  burning  love  bas  thaw'd  its  siubbora 

ice. 
And  soon  'tis  clear  as  streams  In  Paradise ; 
While  o'er  his  heart  its  healthful  waters 

bound, 
Refreshing  all  that  thirsty  desert  ground ; 
Tlll^  flowing  o*er,  it  bursts  upon  the  sight 
In  one  resistless  show'r  of  teardrops  bright; 
For  the  fountain,  thus  unseal'd  by  Heaven's 

decreet 
Is  that  of  tenderness  and  sympathy. 

But  now  another  scene  absorbs  our  eye ; 

Lo  !  *tis  a  Christion  temple,  fair  and  high  ; 

Many  are  there  whose  heart*gnsh'd  tones 
ascend; 

Many  are  there  whose  voices  idly  blend ; 

Yet  soon  on  one  alone  is  turned  our  gase; 

She  calmly  listens  to  the  song  of  praise ; 

Yet  not  with  feelings  of  entranced  despair. 

Like  some  doom'd  captive,  when  the  morn- 
ing air 

Brings  to  his  cell  the  early  cuckoo's  call, 

Or  the  clear  gush  of  mountain  waterfall; 

For  oh  1  his  boyhood  loved  such  music  free, 

And  bitter  is  that  sigh,*'  'tis  nought  to  me:** 

But  her  deluded  mind  endures  no  pain 

At  its  own  ^Uscordance  with  the  saintly 
strain ; 

Her  careless  ear  finds  not  its  swelling 
soul,— 

Just  like  some  empty  sound  it  seems  to  roll. 

Tis  over  now ;  and  hark  I  the  gracious  call 

Of  the  glad  gospel  seeks  the  hearts  of  all ; 

The  preacher's  voice  is  soft,  expressive 
clear, 

Its  touching  thrill  alone  might  start  a  tear ; 

But  what  rich  words  are  those  that  gently 
flow, 

'Mid  the  strange  hush  ?  why  rose  that  fer- 
vent glow, 

That  deep,  warm  flush  of  feeling  which  we 
see 

Diffusing  o'er  his  brow  so  tremblingly  ? 

O  list !  he  speaks  of  one  who  meekly  crept 

Unto  her  Master's  feet,  and  softly  wept; 


Whose  tears,  combln*d  with   streams  of 

fk^sgrant  spice, 
Flow'd  o'er  those  feet,  a  pleasing  aacrlflee. 
Because  they  savoni'd  of  that  sweeter  lore 
Which  in  her  breast  was  flatt'rtog  like  a 

dove ; 
He  tells  of  how  she  wiped  each  drop  away 
Ev'n  with  the  rich  dark  locks  that  round 

her  lay; 
Tells  how  her  lips  bestow'd  their  tender 

kiss,— 
But  leaves  the  heart  Itself  to  paint  her 

bliss 
When  all  her  heavy  load  of  sin  fell  down, 
And  Christ  recelv'd  It  gladly  as  a  crown  ; 
And  told  the  child  of  faith  she  was  forgiv'n. 
Bade  her  depart  in  peace,  and  hope  tat 

Heav*n. 
But  then  his  voice  grows  softer.deeper  still. 
And  sinks  into  the  heart  with  fuller  thrill, 
As  he  repeata  the  Saviour's  firm  decree, 
(Which  had  been  just  fhlflU'd  so  solemnly) 
That  o*er  the  world,  where'er  himself  was 

taught, 
There,  too,  those  deeds  of  love  which  she 

had  wrought 
Should  be  reveal'd,  and  handed  down  to 

fame, 
A  sweet  memorial  of  her  lowly  name. 
The  tale  is  done;  he  shuts  the  precious 

Book, 
And  gazes  on  the  crowd  with  earnest  look; 
Withstrongtpersoaslve  ardour  doth  implors 
Entreat,  invite*  each  soul  to  come  and  pour 
Its  sins,  its  sorrows,  on  that  gentle  Lord,— 
0  yes  I  to  come  this  night  with  glad  acoard ; 
To  lean  upon  his  strength,  and  fear  no 

f^own, 
Arm'd  with  the  cross,  to  battle  toward  the 

crown; 
He    speaks  of  angel  welcomes,   endleis 

peace; 
How  tenderly  he  lingereth  still  to  cease  1 
He  is  a  stranger  in  that  varied  sceoe. 
His  own  loved  flock  are  fed  'mid  valleys 

green; 
Yetnis  quick  eye  discerns  the  outcast** 

ibrm. 
And  silent  prayer  sends  up  Its  beaviags 

warm. 
Few  moments  more,  and  then  the  parting 

hymn 
Is  softly  soaring  through  the  twUigbt  dim; 
But  still  for  Aer  that  music  lives  In  vain. 
Still,  as  before,  she  scarcely  heeds  its  strahi ; 
Yet  not,  as  then,  with  idle,  passive  breast. 
For  a  strange  powl*  hath  broken  on  her 

rest. 
She  thinks,  she  feels;  0  Magdalen  1  like 

thee, 
She  lets  her  heart  yield  up  its  vanity ; 
And  now,  that  bandage  gone,  It  learns  its 

need. 
For  the  dark  wounds  glare  out,  and  (keely 

bleed. 
Ah  1  that  harsh  covering  had  no  balm  to 

shed. 
But  poison  was  inwove  with  ev'ry  thread ; 
With  horror  she  reviews  her  former  way; 
She  shrlnksi  yet  hopes,  and  almost  tries  to 

pray; 
She  thinks  If  that  sweet  Saviour  conld  bo 

found. 
Far  off,  or  near,  if  but  on  earthly  ground. 
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8be*d  fly,  and,  at  hii  footstool  bending  low, 
LoT0  him,  like  that  blest  Mary  long  ago; 
But  he's  not  here,  his  face  she  cannot  see, 
How  then  ensore  ki»  love's  reality? 
Perchance  on  her  he  wonldrefbae  to  smile,— 
Might  not  that  penltenthavebeen  less  vile  ? 
So  speaks  the  wtldering  voice  of  unbelief. 
And  still  keeps  back  the  sinner  from  relief. 
Forbids  the  infant  Faith  to  Ufb  her  eye. 
And  see  that  same  Bedeemer  thron'd  on 

high. 
Ready  to  welcome,  pity,  pardon  all 
Who  raise  their  hearts  to  him  with  humble 

call. 
Bat  He  who  wakes  a  slumb'rlng  soul  is 

strong; 
And,  ere  another  Sabbath  brings  its  song, 
0  Mary  1  she  has  come  with  trust  sincere— 
Thy  tale  has  won  for  thee  a  sister  dear. 
Then  calm  those  weepings  o'er  thy  bitter 

loss; 
Salvation's  palmy  wreath  becrowns  that 

Cross; 


And  thoa,who  hast  the  pow'r  of  evil  known. 
Who  feel'st  almost  as  if  thyself  alone 
Was  guilty  of  the  loved  one's  wondrous 

woe, 
Canst  thou  not  joy  at  Satan's  overthrow  ? 
Oh  !  hast  thou  no  fUnt  vision  of  the  mom 
When  he  shall  burst  the  boasting  grave 

with  scorn; 
And  thou,  devoted  one.  shalt  hasten  there. 
While  yet  the  dew-drops  chill  the  drowsy 

air, 
And,  gazing  In,  two  sun -like  angels  see. 
Sitting  in  pure,  exultant  majesty  ? 
Has  hope  no  prophet  whisper  of  the  voice 
That  then  shall  bid  thy  faithful  soul  r^oice. 
When,  like  sweet  honey  dropping  on  thy 

heart. 
A  fond,  fitmiliar  "  Mary"  makes  thee  start, 
And  turn  thy  weeping   eyes  with  swift 

accord, — 
Then  cry  "  Babboni"  to  thy  risen  Lord  ? 


The  following  lines  from  JRose  and  Eicgenie,  the  first 
tale  in  The  Travellers  Bream,  refer  to  the  blindness  of  the 
heroine : — 


In  early  childhood's  ruddy  hours 
No  veil  was  o'er  her  pleasant  eyes ; 

And  mem*ry  nursed  a  dream  of  flowers, 
And  rich,  star-dimpled  azure  skies. 


But  nought  could  e*er  convince  the  maid 
That  such  fair  scenes  to  earth  were  glvtfQ; 

She  said  her  infant  soul  had  strav'd 
Back  to  its  tempting  home  in  Heav'n. 


Again^  we  have  an  allusion  to  a  well  known  custom 
among  the  Alpine  shepherds : — 


*'  Praise  ye  the  Lord,"  shout  the  Alpine 
hiUa, 
As  the  evening  echoes  go ; 
*Twas  the  shepherds  that  sit  by  the  lofty 

rills. 
Who  gave  the  word,  and  downward  it  thrills 
To  tlielr  mates  in  the  mead  below. 


All's  still;   but  hark.'   from  the  verdant 
height 
That  voice  comes  peallnK  again ; 
**  Goodnight,  goodnight,  till  our  fields  are 

bright. 
Till  God  doth  send  us  His  golden  light; 

Brothers,  amen,  ameu ;" 
And  Echo  takes  flight  with  her  wings  of 
might, 
And  repeats  "  goodnight,  amen." 


The  following  is  a  description  of  the  Tyrolese  army,  when 
marching  to  battle : — 


It  Is  not  the  mom  with  her  delicate  hum 
That  wakes  to  the  heart  each  rustling 
valley. 
But  the  feet  of  the  brave,  as  they  come, 
they  come, 
As  fhmi  north  and  south  they  swiftly 
sally. 
By  the  Eisach,  black  with  Its  passionate 
race. 
There   passeth  a   nobler  and  mightier 
stream ; 
In  the  valley  of  Inn  they  are  marching 
apace. 
Where  the  shaded  gold  of  the  maize  doth 
C^eam; 
And  the  anient  sons  of  Adigd 
With  bannen  of  beauty  pursue  their 
course; 
Till  soon,  all  form  one  shining  display, 
Ab  they  meet  their  Kalcar'a  veteran  force; 


Then  away,  In  glory  and  strength  they  go, 
And  war's  wild  march  is  heard  *mid  the 
mountains. 
Now  thrllllngly  loud,— now  mellow    and 
low, 
Or  coming  from  far  with  a  concert  of 
fountains ; 
Hark  !  hark  I  its  magnificent  melody  seems 
Like  Liberty  cheering  her  champions* 
array; 
And  hearts  bound  up   to  the  region  of 
dreams, 
As  trumpet  and  drum  go  rolling  away. 
And   the  chiming  treble  rings  over  the 
streams, 
Like  a  host  of  tinkling  fairies  at  play. 
Sweet  tides  of  blessings  and  praises  pour 
From  the  throngs  that  stand  at  each  cottage 
door; 
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**  Look,  look,  'tis  my  son,  how  noble  tad 

gay!" 
Cries  sho  with  the  locks  so  slender  and 

prey; 
»*  0  father !  what  brarc  new  stories  for  me  I 
W}' .  1  again  at  ere  I  sit  on  thy  knee  ;'* 
**  Go<l  carry  thee  back  to  my  lonely  side!" 
Is  the  pray'r  of  the  young  and  yearning 

bride. 
Bat  the  throb  of  sorrow  la  now  no  more 
Than   an   infiant's  song  'mid  an  organ's 

roar, — 
Not  hash'd,not  qaench*d,bnt8mother*d  o'er. 


The  Untiring  stsndaid  that  floats  ereriMsd 
Is  the  eagle  of  hope  with  her  pinions  oat- 
spread; 
And«  her  steadHsst  eye  of  glory  nptomiDg, 
She  beholds  the  smi  of  liberty  burning; 
Bnt  hark  to  the  le^>ing  beat  of  the  dnm ! 
And  the  stirring  air  'tis  gmndly  soonding ; 
While  the  foretu  horn  and  the  breezes 
come, 
And  the  startled  flodm  are  tritklj  bowad- 
ing. 


Again,  we  have  the  scene  which  occurs  in  that  part  (rf 
the  tale  where  the  stranger  finds  Rose  in  a  cave  weeping 
over  her  dead  brother.  Having  quieted  her  fears,  he  thus 
offers  her  his  home  and  protection  : — 


Then  art  not  friendless,  drooping  Rose  I 
Time,change  and  ease  may  soothe  thy  woes; 
I  olfer  thee  a  beauteous  bow*r, 
Made  fragrant  by  thy  namesake  flow*r. 
Where  still  the  voice  of  streams  shall  bless 
The  mountains'  warbling  shepherdess ; 
A  father's  lore,  a  father's  care, 
I  ask  thy  stricken  youth  to  share ; 
Bnt  hearken,  and  1 11  tell  thee  all, 
Evn  though  'twill  force  me  to  recall 
Feelings  that  once  were  sunshine's  cnp, 
But  now,  deform  d  by  darlcsome  woes. 
Are  worn  volcanoes,  bellowing  up 

A  fitful  blast  of  fiery  throes. 
Whose  quivering  ashes  wither  o'er 
All  that  tlie  sunshine  cheer'd  before. 
Yes,  I've  been  buoyant,  bright  and  yonng, 
And  fond,frcsh  thoughts  on  mine  lure  hxug. 
And  mellow  bridal  bells  have  rung ; 
For  our  hearts  were  woven  in  that  tie 

Which  years  and  sorrow  may  not  sever  ; 
But  the  pale-horsed  victor  pass'd  as  by. 

And  our  gordian  knot  was  cut  for  ever; 
Ay,  the  .sweet  ynie  forsook  my  side, 
Murmnr'd  a  low  farewell,  and  died, 
She  whose  deep  lovo  could  bnive  all  woe. 
And,  through  each  chance  that  life  might 
bring, 
Still  more  reftn'd  and  dear  ^lould  grow, 

Just  like  her  own  pure  golden  ring ; 
She  left  me,  but  her  moveless  arms 
Clasped  a  live  babe  of  fairy  charms; 
Yet  searchinply  I  vlew'd  its  face. 
It  seemed  to  lack  some  common  grace ; 
The  shock  Imrst  out— It  could  not  see— 
Afflicttd  ^irl !  'twas  blind  like  thee." 
The  father  pauses,  clasps  his  head, 

While  heavy  tears  course  down  his  chfiolts 
Like  firc->vrung  drops  of  molten  lead  ; 

And  then  all  brokenly  he  speaks : 
"  Those  smilcleas  lips—that  passive  brow— 

Ah  liead  as  &omo  still,  lovely  night i 
Child  of  my  soul— Eugenie  I  thou 
Wast  a  cold  harden  on  my  sight. 
Just  ns  a  sad,  forsaken  maid 

Heeds  not  the  gilding  of  the  case 
Where  her  dead  lover'a  heart  is  laid  ! 
£vn  so  the  gems,  the.tiow'rs,  the  grace 


Which  deck'd  my  costly  palace  hall, 

To  me  no  cheer,  no  comfort  gave ; 
I  saw  them  through  my  sorrow's  pall. 

They  seem'd  to  form  one  mocking  grave. 
I  could  not  bear  it ;  and  away 

To  tents,  and  fields,  and  fame  I  fled ; 
Yet  1  love  not  such  bold  array ; 

Would  that  some  lowly  peasant  shed. 
With  social  peace  and  bllts  were  mine— 
Such  joys  as  bnt  so  late  were  tMne. 
Mcthinks  so  hard  a  fnte  Is  strange ; 
0  'tis  not  met  In  natnre*a  range  ! 
The  oak  tree  may  be  shorn  of  leaves. 

Its  head  may  bear  the  wintry  enow, 
But  still  the  virgin  ivy  cleaves 

All  greenly  round  its  trank  below. 
Ah !  could  that  ivy  droop  and  die. 

The  oak  were  then  fit  type  of  me* 
For  my  green  thing  is  &ded,  I 

When  stript  of  all  my  summer  glee, 
Saw  her  who  might  have  sooth'd  my  care^ 

My  clinging  child— a  stricken  tiibig; 

0  I  am  lonely,  lonely !  where 

Doth  Comfort  hide  her  fleecy  wing  ? 
Maiden  I  I've  come  to  seek  it  here. 
Yes,  evn  fron^  out  thy  loT*d  one's  bier ; 
Ah  selfish  words  !  yet  listen  on, 
Let  not  thy  sympathy  be  gone ; 
Once  did  my  daughter*!  tears  ontswim 
At  a  wild  snatch  of  mountain  hymn  ; 
In  hope  I  made  her  chambers  float 
With  ev  ry  rich  and  melting  note; 
It  would  not  do ;  in  vain,  in  vain 

1  sought  that  strange,  enchanting  stralo ; 
And  oh  1  there  was  no  other  lay 

That  thus  could  charm  her  heart  to  play. 
Wild  warbler  of  the  Alpine  hills  ! 
That  strain  within  tky  bosom  thrills, 
l»ve  heard  it  flowing  "mid  thy  rills; 
And  in  thy  voice  there  Is  a  tone 
The  cliild  of  art  may  never  own. 
Something  that  searches  all  the  heart  ?— 
0  come  !  arise !  thou  may'st  impart 
To  her  some  gleam  of  lifb  and  Joy, 
Godlike  may  be  thy  song's  employ. 


Then,  putting  her  simple  faith  in  opposition  to  his  own 
unbelief,  he  says : — 
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But  thoa,  bat  thoa,  bright  Alpine  Rose .' 
Like  some  clear  lake  in  meek  repose, 
Thy  £aith  receives  God's  light— and  glowsi 


The  next  passage  we  quote  is  that  describing  the  fall  of 
the  avalanche  on  the  French  and  Bavarian  troops.  The 
authoress,  in  her  notes,  gives  an  historical  account  of  this 
circumstance : — 


n  was  ordain'd  that  once  airain 

Hope  should  illumo  the  Alpine  glen : 

There,  where  the  gentle  chamois  stirs 

'Mid  loftj  labyrinths  of  firs. 

The  moimtains'  rough -trained  guardians 

liep 
With  gasping  breath  and  straining  eye  t 
While  Doldly  march  the  boastftil  toe 
Down  in  the  thread-like  pasa  below ; 
Proud  casques  show  fortn  the  dsylight's 

streams, 
Clear  as  the  bright  young  soldier's  dreams 
Show  tides  of  glories  to  be  won, 
Sre  yet  lllb*8  sparkllag  course  is  nm ; 
O'er  blades,  that  seem  like  waving  light, 
The  Itving  snnrays  flash  their  iighti 
Embracing  them  In  qulT'ring  plajr. 
As  if  those  swords  were  pure  as  they. 
Like  orient  suaset's  glist'nlng  train. 
When  sephjyf s  breathe  a  quict&'ning  »traln. 
That  pageant  sweeps  its  stately  smile 
Through  the  lone  mountains*  high  deflle  ; 
While  martial  symphonies  are  bounding. 
And  battle's  tinkling  trappings  sounding; 
And  noany  a  laughing  word  of  Jest 
Springs  up  £rom  the  light  and  careless 

breast. 
But  hark  1  the  masslre  woods  o'erhf  ad 

Are  rent  by  sounds  of  mighty  rushing  j 
Down,  down,  with  hot,  impetuous  tread— 

Like  now.i»orn  cataracts  outgushiiig 
Front  craggy  wombs  of  darkness  old,— 

The  mountains'  daring  legions  leap, 
And,  with  flush'd  brows  and  bosoms  bold, 

Plunge  into  combat's  deathful  deep  ; 
Tet  ere  the  struggle  waxes  warm. 
That  mount  which    Tolley'd   down  the 

sterna— 
As  If  inspir'd  with  furious  seal, 
As  if  its  granite  heart  could  feel 
A  yearning  for  those  champion  bande, 
Battling  below  with  ferrent  hands  ; 
Aa  fr  aabana'd  to  stand  serene 
'Mid  snoh  a  ^roe«  combust! ve  scene— 
Flrat  gives  a  rumbling  heare  which  thrills 
To  tlie  stiU  depths  of  distant  hills  ; 


Then,  firding  her  hage  loins  with  thnn. 

der. 
And  challenging  eternal  wonder. 
The  hoary  mother  with  delight 
Followi  her  children  to  the  flght  i~ 

Lo  !  'tis  the  awful  aTalanolie  t 
Away,  away,  with  shtrerlng  knell, 
As  thongh  a  host  of  nlanets  fell. 
It  reels  into  the  quaking  dell, 
Crown'd  with  destrnetlen  terrible, 

Making  the  very  sunbeams  bisnehe ; 
And  grasping  In  Its  ravenooe  grave 
Two  nations'  blossom  of  their  brave. 
A  grim,  wild  calm,  a  pulseless  hush 

Succeeds  the  nervous  tragedy  ; 
Clear  sounds  the  Bisaeh's  gloomy  gush. 

On,  on  careering  to  the  sea ; 
An  emblem  of  that  solemn  rush 

Of  life  into  eternity. 
In  sullen  glory  at  their  deed. 

Like  Amasons  the  mountains  stand  ; 
**  Man  I  touch  us  not,or  meet  your  meed,'* 

Seems  trac'd  in  frowns  along  theirband. 
Prostrate  within  thst  fated  pass 

Lie  youth,  age,  Talour,  love  and  joy  { 
Crush'd  small  in  one  unheavlng  mass 

The  veteran  clasps  his  dreamy  boy  ; 
The  pictur'd  girl's  unconscious  smile 
(The  only  smile  that  lingers  here) 
Sinks  in  that  opening  heart  the  while. 

With  fearful  faithfulness  ;  iuit  near 
There  shines  a  little  braid  of  gold { 

Torn  from  the  lovor's  bleeding  arm. 
And  round  thobe  stones,  so  rough  and 
cold, 

Forced  to  entwine  its  silken  charm. 
O  France !  within  thy  fields  and  bowers, 

Bavaria  t  on  thy  far-spread  plains. 
Tour  daughters*  eyes  shall  give  ye  show- 
ers  * 

And  love  shall  rue  the  Tyrol's  chains. 
When  pomp's  vain  vapour  melts  away. 

When  bursts  the  day-king's  bul>ble  gem, 
O  Ood  !  may  none  be  heard  to  pray 

The  mountain  ttill  to  cover  tnem. 


The  subjoined  verses  are  sung  by  the  blind  daughter  of 
the  Tyrol  when  leaving  her  mountain  home  : — 


Thou  wildly  glorloDS  m6nntain  breece. 

That  rldest  past  my  head  * 
So  rich  with  rushing  melodies 

From  the  raving  rapid's  bed  , 
I  blend  with  thee  my  last  fiarewell, 

A  playmate's  fond  fkrewell. 

Ms  old,  soft-rustling  evergreen, 

I  leave  a  chargv  wUh  you  i 
When  flowers  once  more  perfume  the 
scene, 
O  tell  them  I  was  true ! 
That,  though  they  slept,  t  said  farewell. 
Give  them  my  lone  l!arewcll. 


Perchance  my  nursling  violets 

Hoar  it  beneath  their  olay. 
And  oft,  when  dew  each  bosom  wets. 

With  pensive  breath  shall  say 
They  hsia  a  dream  of  sad  farewell. 

Their  Mountain  Lark's  fare  will. 

Sweet  was  thy  shade,  my  lowly  home. 

So  largely  blest  of  God  ; 
Ah  !  be  was  never  wont  to  roam. 

Who  presses  the  soldier's  sod  ; 
To  thee,  and  many  a  friend,  fsrewell. 

Earth's  homes  must  hvar  farewell. 
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And  few  wbose  hearts  have  warmly  beat. 
Bat  know  that  sound,  farewell ; 

With  memory's  household  words  'tit  set. 
And  hath  a  llfe-Iong  spell ; 

Ye  tender  Mends !  I  weep  fkrewell, 

Mj  heart  bleeds  out  (krewelL 

Mj  own,mj  noble  fatherland! 
Bold  mountains  of  the  brave. 
Crowned  by  a  tragic  glory's  hand  { 


Scene  of  my  brotiier*s  RraTe ! 
I  linger  yet  to  say  flkrewdn, 

I  cannot /pr<  fkrewdl. 

Oh !  when  on  HeaTen*s  aerial  tide 

I'm  borne,  with  Tislon  free, 
I'll  wave  each  wondering  world  aside 

Till  I've  gaxed  down  on  thee ; 
But  list !  k€  comes,  now,  now,  farewell! 
Echo  thy  child's  fiireweU. 


The  following  images  occur  in  the  description  of  her 
journey : — 


There  was  a  ghost-like  lorelinesa 

Abroad  upon  the  hills  below  ; 
Like  to  a  sleeping  angel's  dress 

Appeared  the  glorious  moon«rapt  snow; 
Or  if  that  fair,  ethereal  scene, 

80  softly  cold,  so  brightly  pile. 
So  meek  in  majesty  serene. 

Might  have  its  like  in  earthly  tale, 


*T would  be  a  young  and  queenly  bride 

Who,  in  her  love  s  delightfhl  hour. 
By  some  mysterious  stroke  bad  diedm 

And  lay  within  her  Uly  bower, — 
Lay  there  in  still  and  touching  state. 

With  all  her  roarriase  garments  on. 
While  death  with  tenoer  reverenee  sate 

On  such  a  cfaaatrty  beaateous  one. 


Bose,  having  by  the  power  of  her  wild  music  succeeded 
in  arousing  the  dormant  soul  of  Huaenie,  returns  to  her 
beloyed  land  to  die.  In  speaking  of  the  glories  which  she 
hopes  to  have  revealed  to  her  in  HeaveUi  she  thus  mentions 
the  sea : — 


But  the  sea,  that  mvstery  so  dear. 

That  raver  whose  dreams  I've  longed  to 

hear. 
Ah !  it  hath  many  a  pass  of  death. 
Can  Heaven  smile  on  its  rolling  breadth  ? 


Must  Its  glonr  be  lost  to  me  r  alas  ! 
Yet  no !  by  'Thy  Throne  is  a  sea  of  glass, 
And  I'll  catch  the  heave  of  a  crystal  wave, 
Lo  !  there  It  is,-^nd  with  not  one  grm*. 


The  Picture  is  the  title  of  the  second  story  in  Tie 
Traveller's  Dream.  We  give  the  passage  which  describes 
the  meeting  of  two  hostile  ships  at  night,  and  the  death  of 
Lucelle : — 


The  roar  of  a  great  majesty 

Is  lifted  up,  as  the  tuM  sea. 

Run  wild  with  power,  rears  files  on  files 

Of  towering,  glassy,  ebon  piles. 

All  pinnacled  with  curling  snow. 

Then,  breathing  thunder,  lays  tliem  low. 

Strong  hearts  lie  captive  in  their  quakings, 

These  boards  have  caught  the  aspen's 

shakings ; 
With  what  rude  raptute  flies  the  blast  { 
But  the  worst  hour  is  gaining  fast : 
It  comes,  for  with  the  next  fierce  wind 
The  meeting  crash  is  not  behind  ; 
Both  echo  off  with  chonised  sweep, 
While  blood's  red  stars  drop  on  tlio  deep ; 
The  gales,  like  rapt  spectators  round, 
Now   shout,  now   wail    despair's  drear 

sound. 
Till,  frensled  by  the  fevered  flush 
Of  strong  impatience,  in  they  rush, 
And  do  a  deadlier  work  than  all ; 
For  hark  1  why  comi  s  that  piteous  call 
Of  utter  loss,  that  reeling  shock  ? 
Ah  I  the  keel  splinters  on  a  rook,— 
A  leak  Is  sprung,  and  with  hoarse  din 
The  black  destroyer  gurgles  in ; 
Babels  of  winds,  words,  waters  swell ; 
O  where  the  artist  ?  where  Lucelle  ? 


5Ae*f  standing  at  the  very  bow. 
And  the  loosed  life-boat  Is  below  t 
Her  half  grey  locks  all  stream  astray. 
Her  garb  Is  dripping  with  the  spray  ; 
One  leap  would  bear  her  safe  away. 

As  one  that  in  a  nightmare  dreamlbg 

Runs  from  some  preesing  shadow  foe. 
To  a  safe  height  or  depth's  clear  seeming. 

Yet  past  the  foreground  cannot  go  ; 
So  stands  she  there,  transfixed  and  numb, 

Absorbed  in  terror's  mute  excess  i 
The  storm  is  hushed  down  to  a  hum. 

Like  the  low  lay  of  tenderness 
Sung  by  a  wandering  idiot  girl. 

When  sorrowing  for  days  gone  by. 
And  unrequited  love's  lost  pearl 

Still  seeking  with  that  lonely  sigh  ; 
Who,  with  a  look  of  eager  pleading. 

Stops  short  at  every  garden  gate. 
And  begs  one  bough  of  Love-lies-bieeding, 

For  tassels  to  her  cap  of  state. 
But  there  Lucelle,  with  glaring  eye. 

And  shut  hands  fostened  to  her  sides. 
Still  puts  not  forth  one  nerve  to  fljt— 

And  now,  away  the  life-boat  glides; 
Once  more  the  oharglng  gust  doth  sound, 
And  with  a  worried  pantBer*s  bound 
Snaps  her  up  from  the  trembling  ground; 
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O  haplMi  womMi !  alia  is  lost ; 

Down  with  a  wheeling  fling  ihe'i  tost 

Into  a  satiated  caTet 

And  the  great  billow  seals  her  grave. 

Bat  ere  she's  gone,  lo !  on  her  eyes. 

What  lightning  shifted  soenes  arise  ? 

A  forest  oottaco— and  a  mother  i 

And  then  the  nee  is  of  another, 

TIs  night  like  now  t— next  oomes  the 

main. 
With  doll  remorse  and  troabloas  pain  ; 


Bnt  lastly,  all  dissolve  »waj 

Into  one  softly  rosy  ray, 

Whioh  glides  op,  bow-like,  round   her 

form. 
Widening  Jn  many  a  colour  warm  i 
Aye,  she  had  felt  some  shade  of  rest. 
For  lately  hope  within  hf  r  breast 
Had  wove  one  fklr,  though  seoret  fold 
From  threads  of  truth  the  artist  told. 


Tbe  following  lines  are  from  the  Soman  Bridal : — 


The  morn  of  pomp  was  come ; 

Tet  tarried  thy  bark,  young  bride ! 
There  were  those  that  watched,  with 
wondering  hum. 

By  the  beantifiil  Euxlne  tide : 
It  had  gladdened  the  heart  of  Byiantlnm 

But  to  look  on  the  slaves  at  thy  side. 

Ah !  what  oould  thy  aUtng  be  ? 

That  wave,  which  thou  earnest  not  o*er, 
Seooed  casting  in  wreaths  of  diamonds 
for  thee^ 
As  it  sunnily  broke  on  the  shore ; 
And   on  yonder  gleaming  board  thou 
might'st  see 
A  superb  and  bountUbl  store. 

For  the  costly  feast  was  made } 

The  Falernian  wine  was  brimming, 
In  the  graoefol  onpe  of  Oreeoe  displayed, 


And  with  orient  roses  swimming  j 

While  the  oouoh  of  lujrary  was  laid. 

An  rioh  with  its  golden  trimming. 

Were  there  not  virgins  fklr 
Well  fitted  to  follow  thy  tread  ? 

Had  they  not  chosen  out  garments  rare. 
And  tastefully  tired  the  head ; 

Thoy  fluttered  and  sighed— they  had  fain 
repair 
For  to  see  the  bright  stranger  wed. 

Glad  children  had  been  in  the  field. 
And  returned  half  Ikint  and  oppressed. 

With  roses  as  soft  as  Italia  could  yield. 
For  the  bed  of  thy  mid-day  rest ; 

O  where  could  thy  wonted  pride  be  con- 
oealed? 
For  here  might  its  dreams  be  caressed. 


One  more  specimen ,  from  the  JUiscellaneous  Poems,  and 
we  have  done  with  this  volume.  This  pretty,  graceful  little 
poem  is  called  The  Wreath  of  the  Hamlet : — 


On  a  beautiful  bank  where  the  bird  had 
mirth. 
And  tbe  sephyr  Its  sweetest  sigh. 
Where  the  sunshine  of  buttercups  rose 

from  the  earth, 
And  welcomed  the    beams    that   from 
heaven  had  birth. 
There  were  some  who  would  say  good- 
bye. 

The  morn  stUJ  peeped  from  her  cradle  of 
gold. 
With  Its  curtains  so  rosily  dy'd  s 
But  tbe  friends— tbe  Wreath  of  the  Ham- 
let's wold— 
Should  close  to  each  other  ere  flowers  do 
fold. 
Should  each  have  the  dreams  of  a  bride. 

They  sought  for  a  rose,  and  with  playful 
grief 
'Tvas  laid  In  tbe  locks  of  her 
Who  was  going  fbrth  with  a  bright  young 

chi^; 
It  was  red  as  his  fla;,  when  In  high  relief 
It  glowed  on  the  martial  stir. 

They  pull'd  up  a  lily  of  melting  blue 

From  the  breast  of  the  lucid  lake. 
As  a  gift  for  her  who  had  vow'd  to  view. 
Through  life,  the  skies*  and  the  billows' 
hue. 
For  her  roving  mariner's  sake; 


I 


For  one,  whose  flower  of  the  wave  she'd 
be. 

And  whose  eye  was  a  mystic  star 
That  eoldlv  looked  on  the  field  and  tree. 
But  smiled  in  glory  over  the  sea. 

And  down  to  the  rocks  alkr. 

They  took  down  a  spray  of  the  hawthorn 
sweet. 
Now  bright  on  Its  branches  blowing. 
As  a  gift  for  the  maiden  whose  lightsome 

feet. 
Led  on  by  the  love  of    a    bridegroom 
meet. 
To  a  life  as  wild  was  going  ;— > 

Was  going  away  to  the  woodman's  tent. 

Where  blossoms  there  none  but  the  fteB; 
Where  vainly  the  emigrant's  oar  is  bent 
For  aught  but  a  song  from  the  wigwam 
sent. 
Or  the  dirge  of  the  hoary  tree. 

From  a  quiet  lustre  of  dew.tipp'd  blades 

I'hey  drew  forth  a  violet  fair. 
For  that  girlish  brow  with  the  golden 

braids^ 
For  the  youngest  of  all,'  who  In  home'A 
dear  shades 
Would  still  have  her  pleasure  or  care. 
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For  the  heart  of  a  pUymtte  bad  crspt 

And  anently  Into  her  own  ; 
As  tibe  ihoot  of  a  jpUnt,  when  Us  genoM 

are  green* 
Win  hend  to  Its  fdlow,  and  mingle  th«lr 
•been, 
None  heeding  till  thn  th«iy  are  grown. 

And  her  life,  like  that  velTel  flower  the 
wore, 
Shonld  be   reU'd  from  the  wlnda  of 
earth} 
While  the  gentle  eorrowe  that  came  to 

her  door 
Like  the  biosaed  dew  and  the  rain  ihoald 
poar, 
And  from  Hearen  alone  hare  birth. 


Bnt  what  Intended  theM  pwttaig  naida 

Bv  their  gifia  of  a  dlvefee  Uoom. 
Called  from  the  bower  and  the  wUdtag 

gladea. 
From  the  iHiWIhg  lake  and  the  aiaple 


And  7<i  an  whh  a  elear 

'Twfea  to  tell  tiiat  tii««gb?aHed  the  pathi 

they'd  wend. 
And  the  IMInge  and  fbma  which  were 

given. 
Yet  ea«b  flower  of  the  Hanlet'e  Wreath 

woold  attend 
That  the  iweeta  of  Tirtoe  and  lUth  Aonld 


UnlUllnglj  npward  to  Heaf en. 


We  shall  conclude  with  the  following  beautifully  simple 
lines  ftom  the  Poetical  Pieces,  entitled  The  Buttercup : — 


Say.  falrT>llke  queen  of  the  meadow,  • 
Who  bids  thy  yoQBg  being  nnlbld  ? 

Who  giTOS  thee  that  emerald  palace. 
And  that  raiment  of  glistening  gold  ? 

Who  makes  thy  twin-sister,  the  Dalty, 
80  fondly  to  dwell  by  thy  side  ( 

And  sends  thee  supplies  of  sweet  honeif. 
For  the  bees  that  around  tbee  abMe  r 

Who  gives  thee  to  Spring  as  a  Jewel,— 
Asa  crown  for  her  virgin  brow  ? 

80  tbu  all  the  darit  remnants  of  Winter 
May  own  her  dominion  and  bow. 

Who  makes  theo  Inspire  rack  rapture 
In  the  heart  of  the  sportive  child  P 

And  in  him  who  has  flown  from  the  city. 
To  see  one  so  lovely  and  wUd. 


Thy  breaatas  it  gases  on  heaTeo« 

Memo  moleuncd  with  gvatitade's  dew- 
Seems  oft  to  oar  question  replying, 
**  Tie  the  geodnesa  of  God  unto  yo«." 

O  yes,  little  eloquent  wilding, 
li     ■ 


n  whatever  region  thon  Mt, 
s  a  golden  star  of  His  goodness. 
Dost  thou  gladden  the  (:lirlati»n  t  heart. 


Far  more  than  thy  esqoialte  alstara. 
Who  are  bom  of  the  oultuied  sod. 

Thou  teeofaeet  the  beauUf  ol  lesson 
Of  trusting  dependence  on  God. 

Sunny  Buttercup,  who  does  not  love  thH», 
And  rejoloe  when  he  aees  thee  espand, 

Like  a  smile  glowing  over  the  mouiow*- 
Like  a  messaKO  from  God  to  osir  land  ? 


One  of  the  dangers  attendant  upon  the  cultiratioa  of  a 
taste  for  the  composition  of  what  is  called  Religious  Poetry, 
arises  from  the  fact,  that  every  body  who  can  read  a  Bible 
thinks  he  can  write  poetry  upon  Bible  subjects ;  and  he  is 
encouraged  in  this  error  by  the  vast  number  of  hymns  which 
he  has  read,  or  heard  sung.  Now,  it  is  inconsistent  with 
the  history  of  literature,  that  any  of  its  branches  should  be 
detached  from  the  service  of  religion.  The  oldest  literature 
which  we  have  is  in  the  Bible.  "  The  human  heart,"  it  is 
said,  *'  will  always  ask  some  higher  expression  for  its  feel- 
ings and  imaginations,  than  the  common  language  of  life." 
Literature  is  this  same  higher  expression ;  but  of  all  the 
branches  of  literature,  the  poetical  is  the  highest  expression 
of  the  feelings  and  the  imagination.  The  oldest  poetry 
which  we  have  is  in  the  Bible.  Poetry  is  the  most  ancient 
form  of  literature,  and  religion  is  the  most  ancient  fonn  of 
poetry.  For  what  is  the  subliraest  poetry,  says  a  foreign 
reviewer,  but  religion,  the  truths  of  which,  in  all  ages  and 
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countries,  it  has  been  its  office  to  represent  and  embody  in 
expressive  symbols  ?  And  religion  itself,  though  infinitely 
higher  than  poetry,  by  reason  of  its  purity,  and  still  more 
differenced  from  philosophy,  as  being  itself  the  very  prin- 
ciple of  life,  can  only  be  suitably  exhibited  in  those  magni- 
ficent forms,  by  which  it  is  the  business  of  imagination  to 
express,  however  mythically,  the  otherwise  incommunicable 
ideas  indelibly  impressed  on  the  human  mind,  by  the  hand 
of  its  omnipotent  Creator. 

'''Tfvas  God  htmaelf  that  first  tuned  every  tongue. 
And  gratefully  of  him  alone  they  sung." 

Hence  the  earliest  poetry  of  which  we  have  any  record 
treats  of  theology  and  cosmogony — the  genei-ation  of  the 
gods  and  the  creation  of  heaven  and  earth,  furnish  the  sub* 
nme  arguments  of  the  earliest  bards.  And  it  is  i*emarkable, 
that  wherever  literature  has  been  revived  after  a  long  period 
of  seeming  death,  its  revival  has  been  owing  to  an  under 
current  of  religious  reformation,  which  was  eeeking  for  its 
appropriate  expression. 

The  examples  of  Virgil,  of  Tasso,  and  of  Milton,  sufiici- 
ently  demonstrate  the  advantages  of  the  connexion  between 
learning  and  poetry  5  but  of  all  poetry,  to  religious  poetry 
is  learning  most  necessary.  A  criticaster  may  probably 
think  that  it  preaeiits  only  fatal  facilities.  A  certain  class 
of  religious  poetry  may  possess  such  facilities,  which  are 
fatal  enough  both  to  author  and  reader.  The  class  to  which 
they  appertain  is  that  to  which  learning  is  not  neces8M*y, 
that  which  claims  uneducated  originality  and  inspiration, 
though  maudlin,  which  is  underived.  It  is  that  class  of 
pseudo-poetry  which  is  produced  by  ignorance,  addressed 
to  ignorance,  and  applauded  by  ignorance— Poetry  origin- 
ating in  a  state  of  factitious  enthusiasm,  or  in  a  spirit  of 
interested  hypocrisy  and  sectarian  cant — in  fine,  such  poe- 
try as  Robert  Montgomery's  The  Omnipresence  of  the 
Deity  contains — a  work  composed  wholly  of  centos  from 
evangelical  writers,  and  the  ravings  of  religions  bedlamites, 
unrelieved  by  the  least  suggestion  of  philosophy,  and  unre- 
def^med  by  any  manifestation  of  piety  or  truth. 

Such  is  the  religious  poetry  which  presents  the  tempting 
facilities  so  strongly  urged,  and  such  as  the  poetry,  such  is 
the  religion  of  which  it  is  the  expression.  The  sects  that  affect 
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this  style  of  sentimental  devotion,  despise  learning  in  their 
spiritiud  teachers,  and  prefer  the  unintelligible  ravings  of 
ignorant  enthusiasm.  With  such  the  profoundest  ignorance 
is  the  mother  of  the  truest  devotion.  This  is  a  very  com- 
mon idea  with  those  who  have  never  felt  the  influence,  nor  at- 
tained that  perfection  of  which  the  human  understanding  is 
rendered  capable  by  education.  Religion,  they  think,  is  en- 
tirely independent  of  any  acauirements  of  science,  and  in- 
capable of  receiving  either  elucidation  or  aggrandisement 
from  any  of  its  speculative,  refinements. 

When  reason  was  clouded  by  prejudice,  and  the  under- 
standing darkened  bj^  ignorance,  the  exertion  of  the  divine 
{)ower  in  miracles,  or  immediate  fulfilment  of  familiar  and 
ong  expected  prophecies,  could  alone  be  sufficient  to  estab- 
lish the  divine  authority  of  the  Christian  religion.  But  when 
education  and  science  have  matured  the  understanding,  and 
reason  has  discovered  and  felt  the  strength  of  its  powers,  it 
then  wanders  forth  secure,  in  the  labyrinths  of  enquiry — 
can  trace  the  nature  and  attributes  of  the  Deity  in  the  per- 
fection of  his  works,  from  observing  its  own  freedom  to  will 
and  do  what  is  good,  can  discover  its  own  deficiency  in  the 
purity  of  his  sight,  and,  from  the  principles  of  natural  jus- 
tice, infer  the  punishment  which  such  a  defection  from  duty 
deserves,  the  need  of  expiatory  services,  and  the  ineflSciency 
of  human  endeavours  to  efiect  them.     From  these  and  simi- 
lar modes  of  reasoning,  and  an  inability  to  arrive  at  any 
certainty,  it  at  length  perceives  the  want  of  some  superna- 
tural communication ;  and  when,  by  means  of  the  same 
faculties,  it  shall  have  investigated  and  approved  of  the  dis- 
pensation offered,  and  been  satisfied  of  its  authenticity  its 
purity,  and  perfection,  from  such  internal  and  convincing 
proofs  of  reason,  the  soul  becomes  enabled  to  render  to  God 
the  acceptable  homage  of  faith  in  his  promises,  and  the  merits 
of  his  Son ;  of  faith,  not  merely  assenting,  but  quick  and 
lively ;  productive  of  all  that  benevolence  and  good  will  to 
mankind,  for  which  the  advent  of  the  Saviour  was  proclaimed 
to  the  world. 

Religious  poetry  in  this  age  of  the  world,  should  take  this 
high  point  of  phUosopbical  endeavour.  If  learning  be  so 
necessary  to  the  religionist,  more  especially  is  it  necessary 
to  the  religious  poet ;  for  every  poet  is  an  enthusiast. 
The  ignorant  enthusiast  acts  from  the  dictates  of  inter- 
nal conviction,  and   his  internal  convictions  proceed  (at 
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least  according  to  his  own  ideas)  from  the  knowledge  of 
truth ;  but  here  he  stops ;  he  enquires  no  further,  either 
how  he  came  by  them,  or  how  far  they  are  consistent  with, 
or  contrary  to  the  great  laws  of  natural  reason  and  justice ; 
his  convictions,  therefore,  arise  from  no  certain  authority, 
nor  are  they  confirmed  by  the  decisions  of  cool  and  dispas- 
sionate jud^ent ;  by  what  motives  his  conduct  may  be  di- 
rected is  leu  to  the  doubtful  operations  of  prejudice  or  pas- 
sion, and  by  what  arguments  defended,  to  the  blind  and  par- 
tial system  oi  inward  feeling — like  the  madman,  who  reasons 
right  from  wrong  principles,  he  also  takes  for  granted  the 
truth  of  certain  principles,  of  which  his  mind,  neither  en- 
lightened by  science,  nor  strengthened  by  learning,  is  un- 
able to  detect  the  error,  or,  if  detected,  remove ;  and  on  these 
he  acts  with  all  the  impetuosity,  and  often  real  fortitude, 
which  the  occasion  may  demand.  The  poor  man  who 
fancies  himself  a  king,  and  acts  with  the  dignity  which  he  is 
conscious  should  be  attached  to  such  a  station,  calls  forth, 
indeed,  more  pity,  but  excites  far  less  apprehension.  To 
preserve  the  religious  poet  from  this  madness,  and  to  pre- 
vent him  from  making  others  mad  also,  learning  and  science 
are  indispensably  necessary. 

"  Henrietta"  has  led  us,  through  her  genuinely  sacred 
productions,  into  this  disquisition  upon  "  pious  poetry." 
We  hope  soon  again  to  meet  her  and  Mr.  Gannon  on  new 
ffround ;  but  let  each  remember  a  wise  saying  of  Bulwer 
Lytton's— THB  thought  is  the  mubb,  the  vbrsipioation 

IS  ONLY   THE   DRB8S  I 


As  we  write  of  religious  poetrv,  the  following  very  exqui- 
site lines  may  be  here  introduced  as  a  specimen  of  what  the 
writer  of  such  poetry,  when  not  of  the  highest  class,may  arrive 
at.  The  lines  are  extremely  beautiful  and  thoughtful,  and 
teach  the  grand  moral,  that  although  every  man  can  know 
the  sins  committed,God  alone  sees  the  temptations  surmount- 
ed. We  may  add,  that  the  lines  are  by  the  writer  of  the 
new  novd,  nills  and  JioUotvs,  reviewed  in  our  present 
Number : — 
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THE  POOR  FALLEN  ONES. 

1. 
Have  i^c  then  no  tears  to  ahed? 
Are  onr  hearts  seared  or  dead  ? 
Humankind, 
Womankind, 
Saved  from  the  snare? 
Shall  we  crush  the  faUen  reed. 
Sisters-— withal  thcdr  need, 
Hideonalj, 
Piieously, 
Crazed  with  despair. 

2. 

Alas !  they're  a  shameless  set, 
Bat  are  ye  blameless  yet  ? 
Blighting  them, 
Slightmg  them, 
Cank'ring  their  youth. 
Forget  not — ^who  apum  them  now- 
Man/s  the  burning  vow 
Winningly, 
Smningly, 
Stole  them  from  Truth. 

3. 

A  deeply  degraded  lot, 
Abject  and  aided  not, 
Weaiy  hearts, 
Dreary  hearts, 
Lost  to  fair  fame. 
Unpitied  ills  harden  them— 
Bless  God,  and  pardon  them, 
Healthy  folks, 
Wealthy  folks, 
Spotless  in  name  I 
4. 
Ignoble  and  low  'tis  true, 
Blotting  our  social  view, 
Paining  us. 
Staining  us, 
E'en  with  their  sight. 
But  think  ye  displacing  them 
Serves  for  effacing  them— 
Hiving  them, 
Driving  them, 
Far  from  the  light. 
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5. 

Oh !  what's  to  become  of  theoT? 
Try  to  save  some  of  them, 

HeaUnglj, 

Feelingly, 
Shaping  their  days. 
Afibrd  them  a  Inding  place. 
Home — ^Qot  a  hiding  placers 

Readily^ 

Steadily, 
Teaching  God*a  ways  I 

6. 

'Tis  blindly  debasing  them, 
Honselessly  chasing  them, 

Rnshingly, 

Gmshingly, 
Crowded  in  sin. 
Beware !  'tis  a  crying  corse 
When  the  Bad  fly  to  worae ; 

Are  they  fUl 

Past  recall? 
Who  sees  within  ? 

7. 

Woe's  me !  there  are  glaring  ones> 
Frenzied  and  daring  ones^ 

Tearlessly, 

Fearlessly, 
Reckless  of  Hate. 
Bnt  more  are  forlorn  ones. 
Famished  and  torn  ones, 

Whiningly, 

Piningly, 
Monming  their  fate. 

8. 

Did  each  her  dark  wrongs  mifold, 
Well  might  our  blood  ran  cold ! 

Love  believed, 

Love  deceived, 
Anguish  and  Wrath. 
Sad  mothers  bemoaning  them,  • 
Brothers  disowning  them, 

Cast  away 

Fast  they  stray 
Down  by  sin's  path. 
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9. 

Not  harshly  abusmg  them, 
No,  noi  ill  using  them, 
(Maddening  some, 
Saddening  some) 
Makes  them  amend* 
Instruct  them  to  pray  instead, 
£aming  pure  daily  bread, 
Bear  with  them. 
Share  with  them, 
He  will  befiiend. 

10. 
Poor  Outcasts— for  Peace  they  sigh, 
Sure  'twere  release  to  die  I 
Who  shall  say 
Such  as  they 
Mercy  ne'er  found. 
Twere  hard  all  their  woes  to  tell, 
Christ  alone  knows  it  well ; 
Judge  no  more. 
Once  before 
He  wrote  on  the  ground. 


Attt.  Vill.— WAEDS   OP   COURT    AND    THEIR 

RELIGION. 

In  the  matter  of  The  ffMalleys^  Minors* 

Important  Judgment  in  Chancery , 

{Extracted  from  The  Daily  Express,  November  22nd,  1858.) 

As  a  diseased  state  of  the  blood  through  the  effects  of  time, 
good  air,and  wholesome  diet^  is  restored  to  a  healthful  condition^ 
so  the  acrid  humors  of  sectaries  in  the  body  politic  are  gradually 
dispersed  by  time^  converse  with  those  of  other  sects,  and  the 
softening  influence  of  an  enlarged  and  liberal  system  of  educa- 
tion. In  this  country  religious  differences  which  have  so  long 
blazed  high  and  fiercely  almost  to  the  ruin  of  the  country's  best 
interests,are  dyingout^and  although  the  smouldering  fire  is  occa- 
sionally fanned  into  a  flame  by  some  religious  topic,wbich  brings 
the  two  great  creeds  of  the  country  into  antagonism,  yet  the 
materials  for  a  conflagration  are  now  sadly  wanting,or  to  speak  in 
plain  English  and  not  in  figures,  fanatics  have  become  rare  and 
are  becoming  rarer.  When  the  educated  men  of  the  first 
quarter  of  the  present  century,  might  be  classed  at  fifty  per 
cent  of  bigots,  the  second  quarter  has  not  produced  more  than 
ten ;  and  wc  have  reasons  to  hope  that  the  next  quarter 
will  diminish  the  number  to  the  lowest  average  to  which 
education  can  reduce  bigotry — five  per  cent,  an  average  below 
which  as  long  as  there  are  sects,  and  fools  and  knaves,  we  can 
hardly  expect  to  find  bigotry  reduced.  That  the  bitter  blood 
of  sectarianism  is  becoming  gradually  sweetened,is  testified  by  the 
reasonable  or  nearly  reasonable  observations  of  the  press,  on  the 
decision  of  the  Chancellor  in  the  case  of  the  O'Malleys  minors. 
There  was  not  on  one  side  a  howl  of  indignation  and  abuse, 
and  on  the  other  one  of  triumph  and  recrimination,  but  party 
papers,  albeit  with  more  or  less  of  the  tone  of  self-righteousness, 
have  approximated  to  tiie  language  and  reasoning  of  ordinary 
educated  men.  It  is  in  this  spirit  we  approach  the  considera- 
tion of  that  case,  and  do  not  fear  but  that  the  soundness  of  the 
Chancellor's  judgment  may  be  questioned  without  accusing  him 
of  incompetency  or  bigotry, without  using  a  disrespectful  word  or 
making  a  single  injurious  insinuation.  We  would  deal  with  this 
case  as  the  legal  publications  of  the  day  might  deal  with 
decisions  of  the  different  Courts  of  Law  and  Equity,  as  they 
frequently  do,  and  without  importing  more  of  the  religious 
91 
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element  than  if  the  question  were  one  of  Eeal  Property  Law. 
Such  a  mode  of  dealing  with  this  case  is  sot  likely  to  find  favor 
with  tlie  non-professional  reader,  but  we  trust  that  from  the 
interest  which  such  a  question  as  this,  must  excite  in  the  mind 
of  every  individual  in  the  community,  not  utterly  destitute 
of  family  ties,  albeit  writing  dry  law,  as  we  are,  we  shall 
mal:e  ourselves  understood  by  every  man  of  ordinary  intelli- 
ge?ice. 

The  main  facts  of  the  case,  although  we  cannot  admit  that 
they  lead  \o  the  inferences  drawn  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  we 
shall  give  in  the  brief  and  lucid  statement  of  His  Lordship  in 
pronouncing  judgment  in  the  case. 

"it  appears  from  these  affidavits  that  Ellen  0'Malley,the  mo- 
ther of  the  minors,  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  William  Jameson, 
formerly  a  sergeant  in  the  Constabulary  force.  She  had  been 
strictly  and  carefully  educated  by  her  parents  in  the  Beformed 
faith  as  a  Protestant.  She  married  John  (yMalley,  a  constable 
of  the  force,  but  he  was  a  Roman  Catholic.  They  had  eight 
children,  five  sons  and  three  daughters.  William,  the  eldest 
child,  is  twelve  years  of  age ;  the  three  daughters  are  of  the 
ages  of  ten,  eight,  and  seven  respectively ;  the  others  are  of  the 
ages  of  five  years  and  two  yeai'S ;  and  the  youngest  is  under 
two  years.  The  elder  portion  of  the  family  were  regularly  sent 
to  school  in  the  several  places  in  which  John  O'Malley  was 
stationed.  In  the  National  school  of  one  of  these  places  they 
were  taught  and  treated  as  Protestant  children,  and  were  re- 
turned as  such  to  the  National  Board  by  the  master,  who  was 
himself  a  Boman  Catholic.  In  the  schools  at  the  other  places 
they  were  instructed,  as  well  as  registered,  as  Protestant  child- 
ren. They  attended  Divine  service  in  the  Protestant  Church, 
and  also  the  catechetical  instruction  on  each  Saturday,  when  the 
Protestant  children  of  the  church  were  instructed  by  the  rector 
in  the  Church  Catechism.  The  eldest  boy  attended  the  Sun- 
dav  school  in  connexion  with  the  church,  and  was  sent  to  church 
by  his  father  at  a  time  when  Ellen  O'Malley  was  absent  from 
home,  a  patient  in  the  Galway  infirmary.  The  family  were 
visited  by  the  Protestant  clergymen,  and  the  children  were 
occasionally  taught  by  their  father  at  home  out  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  from  the  Catechism  of  the  United  Church.  It 
does  not  appear  that  in  any  one  instance  theif  father  ever  had 
taken  any  of  them  to  a  Boman  Catholic  service,  and  with  the 
exception  of  having  all  but  the  youngest  baptized  according  to 
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the  rites  of  the  Kotnan  Catholic  Ghurcb,  he  never  in  any  respect 
treated  any  of  them  otherwise  than  ae  a  Protestant  parent  ought 
to  treat  his  child.  It  therefore  seems  to  me,  that  it  is  satis- 
factorily made  out^  as  a  matter  of  fact|  that  in  the  churohi  the 
family,  and  the  school^  these  children  were,  with  the  full  con- 
sent of  both  their  parents  carefully  trained  up  as  Protestant  child- 
en.  The  father  died  in  March,  1857.  After  his  death,  their  mo- 
ther continued  the  same  course  of  instruction  as  had  been  follow- 
ed in  thefather's  lifetime.  She  died  in  June,  185S,a  pauper  in  the 
workhouse  at  Tuam,  and  whilst  the  cliildren  remained  in  the 
workhouse,  until  the  18th  of  August,  1858,  they  were  visited 
taught,  and  treated  as  Protestant  children.  To  this  no  objec- 
tion appears  to  have  been  made,  before  the  11th  of  August, 
when  the  aunt,  Jane  Bobinson,  applied  to  the  guardians  to  get 
the  children  out  of  the  workhouse. 

The  rules  which  govern  cases  of  this  kind,  are  not  many  or 
involved,  and  by  throwing  aside  much  evidence  that  really  does 
not  bear  on  the  question  on  which  the  Chancellor  decided,  and 
by  eliminating  those  rules  without  wading  through  all  the 
numerous  decisions  in  which  they  are  recognized,  and 
acted  on,  we  trust  to  be  able  to  express  our  views  on  this 
question  within  reasonable  compass,  and  by  our  mode  of  treat- 
ing it  to  leave  it  in  the  power  of  noU'^professional  as  well  as 
professional  readers  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  subject. 

Our  desire  is  to  simplify  the  consideration  of  this  case,  the 
surest  mode  of  arriving  at  a  just  opinion  of  it.  Qoing  through 
a  number  of  cases  somewhat  similar,  which  in  some  respects 
resemble  the  case  for  consideration,  and  in  other  perhaps  essen- 
tial elements  differ  from  it,  is  the  way  in  which  the  case 
has  been  for  the  most  part  treated  in  discussion-^— a  mode  per- 
haps not  so  objectionable  when  only  lawyers  are  dealing  with 
it,  but  in  our  opinion  not  the  most  satisfactory  way  either 
for  professional  or  non-professional  hearers.  In  justice  to  the 
gentlemen  of  the  long  robe,  however,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
it  is  not  frequentiy  possible  otherwise  to  deal  with  a  question, 
so  involved  are  authorities  and  so  irreconcilable  with  fixed 
or  defined  rules.  This  question  however  of  the  religious  custody 
of  wards  is  fortunately  not  so  over  laid  by  conflicting  authorities. 
When  so  much  utterly  irrelevant,  has  been  dragged  into  the  case, 
so  much  evidence  objectionable  in  point  of  admissibility  and  ma- 
teriality, the  most  satisfactory  way  of  dealing  with  it  seems 
to  be,  to  state  the  rules  which  govern  a  Court  of  Equity  in 
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dealing  with  such  cases^  to  establish  the  accaracy  m\h  which 
these  rules  are  stated^  and  then  to  enter  upon  their  bearing  on 
the  facts  of  this  case. 

The  wishes  of  the  father  on  the  subject  of  his  children's 
religion  override  the  authority  of  all  other  persons  with 
exceptions  we  shall  presently  state.  Where  the  father  dies 
without  any  express  direction  on  the  subject,  children  are 
to  be  brought  up  in  the  religion  of  their  father,  because 
the  court  assumes  such  to  be  the  father's  wish.  When  the 
father  dies  in  a  state  of  transition,  when  his  religious  opinions 
cannot  be  well  known,  and  gives  a  direction  as  to  the  religion 
in  which  his  children  are  to  be  educated,  that  direction  is  to 
be  carried  out.  Both  these  rules  are  subject  to  two  exceptions, 
one  settled  by  a  number  of  authorities,  the  other  by  Talbot  r. 
Lord  Shrewsbury — That  if  from  any  cause  the  children  have 
been  brought  up  in  a  faith  different  from  their  father's  or  diffe- 
rent from  that  in  which  he  directed  that  ihey  should  be  eda- 
cated,  and  it  should  appear  that  they  have  attained  such  an  age 
and  received  such  an  amount  of  religions  or  rather  sectarian 
instruction,  that  they  could  not,  without  danger  of  becoming  des- 
titute of  all  religion,  receive  new  impressions,  the  court  con- 
sidering a  disregard  of  its  own  rule  and  of  the  father's  wish 
preferable  to  destroying  all  religious  principles  in  the  minor, 
will  not  interfere,  but  allow  the  child  to  continue  in  the  faith 
in  which  it  has  been  instructed.  The  other  that  the  minor  will 
be  entrusted  to  the  charge  of  persons  differing  from  the 
father's  creed,  and  in  which  it  is  to  be  reared  where  the  health 
or  the  preservation  of  the  child  renders  it  necessary. 

With  the  exceptions  above  stated  the  rule  is  universal, — the 
religion  of  the  father,  or  that  in  which  he  has  directed  the  chil- 
dren to  be  educated,  is  to  be  that  in  wliich  the  child  shall  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  a  Court  of  Equity  be  brought  up. 

Objecting  as  we  do  to  the  decision  of  the  Chancelloi,  perhaps 
no  course  more  satisfactory  to  those  disposed  to  differ  from  us 
can  be  taken,  than  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  cases  referred  to 
in  the  judgment,  as  from  these  as  well  as  many  others  the  rules 
which  we  have  stated  as  those  under  which  a  Court  of  Equity 
acts  in  such  cases  will  sufficiently  appear.  The  first  of  these, 
Lyons  v.  Blenkin,  Jacob's  Reports,  page 245,  was  a  case  in  which 
the  religious  question  was  not  raised,  but  the  rights  of  a  father 
to  the  custody  of  his  children  during  his  life-time  were  (lis- 
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cussed.  Tbis  case  can  hardly  be  considered  a  direct  authority 
on  the  point,  and  we  should  not  have  referred  to  it  but  that 
for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  our  readers  that  we  give  the  case 
the  fullest  aud  fairest  consideration,  we  have  determined  to 
refer  to  every  authority  cited  by  the  Chancellor  in  his  judgment. 
In  that  case  the  mother  of  the  children  had  been  dead  for  some 
time;  their  maternal  grandmother  had  bequeathed  them  a 
considerable  property,  and  dealing  with  them  as  if  they  were 
her  own  children  had  given  them  in  charge  to  au  aunt,  one  of 
her  own  daughters ;  to  this  disposition  the  father  of  the  chil- 
dren assented,  and  for  several  years  they  remained  with  the  aunt. 
The  father  married  a  second  time,  and  (as  it  would  appear)  from 
vexatious  motives  insisted  on  the  children  being  given  up  to 
him  when  they  had  reached  the  respective  ages  of  nineteen, 
fourteen  and  twelve,  and  for  tbis  purpose  filed  his  petition.  The 
father  was  a  man  of  limited  means,  and  the  children  had  been 
educated  and  reared  by  their  aunt  in  a  mode  of  life  superior  to 
that  in  which  the  father  could  afford  to  maintain  them,  and  it 
was  in  giving  judgment  in  that  case  refusing  the  prayer  of  the 
father's  petition  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  made  use  of  those 
expressions  quoted  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  in  the 
case  of  the  O'Malleys.  '*  It  appears  to  me  that  the  father  has 
so  far  given  his  consent  to  this  course  of  education  as  to  pre- 
clude him  from  saying  that  tie  shall  now  be  permitted  to  break 
in  and  introduce  a  new  system  of  education  which  cannot  be 
consistent  with  the  system  to  which  they  have  been  habituated." 
In  this  case  the  court  went  farther  than  ever  it  has  gone  before 
or  since  in  interfering  with  the  right  of  the  father  to  the  pos- 
session of  his  children.  It  can  hardly  be  said  to  touch  the 
O'Malleys'  case  at  all,  and  as  far  as  it  does,  it  merely  goes  to 
shew  that  the  rule  recognising  the  father's  rights  is  modified  as 
we  have  stated  it. 

The  next  case  (Witty  v.  Marshall,  1st  Young  and  CoUyer, 
C.C,  68,)  referred  to  and  quoted  from  by  the  Chancellor  is 
directly  in  point  as  laying  down  and  illustrating  both  the 
rule  and  the  exception  as  we  have  stated  it.  In  Witty  v. 
Marshall,  both  father  and  mother  had  been  Protestants.  A 
short  time  before  his  death  the  father  began  to  give  evidence 
of  approval  of  the  tenets  and  practices  of  the  church  of  Bome, 
and  perhaps  the  most  accurate  way  of  describing  his  condition 
of  mind  would  be  to  say  he  was  in  a  state  of  transition.  In 
his  will^  he  speaks  of  himself  as  being  a  Boman  Catholic^  and 
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desirea  that  liis  son  should  be  educated  in  the  sane  religion, 
and  appointed  his  wife  and  certain  other  persons  guardians  of 
Lis  child.  The  mother  after  her  husband's  death  became  » 
£oman  Catholic.  (The  Chancellor  by  mistake  speaks  of  her  as 
a  Protestant^  but  the  fact  is  quite  unimportant.)  When  tlie 
case  came  before  the  courts  the  child  was  fifteen  years  of  age^ 
and  had,  it  appeared,  been  brought  up  principally  by  Protes- 
tant relatives.  The  mother  sought  to  get  the  child  from  lier 
Protestant  relatives  for  the  purpose  of  rearing  him  according 
to  the  father^s  directions,  in  the  Boman  Catholic  Charch.  The 
minor  had,  it  appears,  received  what  are  called  Protestant  inw 
pressions,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  quotes  the  following  pa»< 
sages  from  Vice  Chancellor  Knight  Bruce's  judgment  in  the 
case :— "  With  every  respect  therefore  to  what  may  be  allowed 
to  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  the  father  on  so  important  a  sub- 
ject, it  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  great  danger  to  the  spiritual 
welfare  and  to  the  moral  character  of  the  infant  m^y  arise  (I  do 
not  say  will  arise)  from  a  change  of  religious  education*  On 
this  ground  and  tAia  ground  alone,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Court 
to  pause/'  He  then  says,  "  the  proper  course  is  to  direct  a  re- 
ference to  the  Master.  Barely  can  the  Court  with  propriety, 
withdraw  such  questions  from  the  Master." 

"  On  this  ground  only,"  says  V.  C.  Knight  Bruce,  "  can  we 
interfere  with  the  wishes  of  the  father."  We  will  take  the  liberty 
of  adding  some  extracts  from  his  judgment  which  will  more 
explicitly  state  the  rule. 

''  Upon  the  other  part  of  the  ease  the  course  which  has  been 
taken  is  unfortunate.  It  appears  that  the  father  of  the  iofan^ 
his  lawful  father,  was  a  Eoman  Catholic ;  not  only  so,^  but*by  his 
will  he  has  left  strict  injunctions  that  his  soa  should  be 
educated  in  his  own  religion.  II  appears  to  me  therefore  thai 
it  teas  the  duty  of  all  toho  had  the  care  of  the  irfant  to  cauie 
him  to  be  brought  up  in  his  father'^  faith.  I  am  of  O{»nion 
therefore,  that  however  well  iutentioned  the  party  might  be,  the 
non-compliance  with  the  father's  injunctions  was  a  breach  of 
duty  both  towards  the  father  and  the  infant  himself;"  again: 
"  I  see  no  reason  to  think  thiit  tliey  were  not  actuated  by 
the  best  of  motives  ;  but  the  relatives  if  the  mother  did  not 
he^  faith  with  the  dead:  they  might  have  brought  up  the  in- 
fant in  the  religion  of  his  father  consistently  with  kind  care  and 
attention,  and  consistently  with  his  residence  in  a  Protestant 
family.  This  howevejr  haa  not  been  done,  and  it  is  alleged 
that  the  infant  has  been  allowed  to  arrive  at  an  important 
period  of  his  life  under  Protestant  impressions." 
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"  But,"  says  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  "  the  recent 
case  of  Stourtont;.  Stourton,  which  in  the  year  1857  came  be- 
fore the  Lords  Justices  of  Appeal  in  Chancery  in  England,  puts 
the  question  beyond  controversy  in  this  Court."  We  will  not 
atop  here  to  consider  what  is  meant  by  "  the  question;"  there 
are  several  in  the  case^  and  according  to  his  Lordship's  own 
opinion,  the  children  are  to  be  divided  into  two  classes;  namely, 
those  who  have  received  ''  Protestant  impressions,"  and  those 
who  are  incapable  from  their  youth  of  having  received  religi- 
ous impressions  of  any  kind,  each  class  to  be  separately  consi- 
dered and  disposed  of  by  a  different  class  of  cases.  Neither 
shall  we  stop  here  to  consider  how  far  it  '^  put  the  question  be- 
yond controversy/'  but  proceed  as  we  have  proposed  to  our- 
selves by  stating  the  cases  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
decided,  aod  giving  such  extracts  as  will  show  the  mode  in 
which  each  case  is  disposed  of.  In  Stourton  v.  Stourton  both 
parents  of  the  ward  were  Roman  Catholics.  The  child  was 
baptized  in  the  religion  of  his  parents  at  the  instance  of  his 
uncle  Lord  Stourton,  his  father  having  died  a  week  before  the 
child  was  born.  The  mother  became  a  Protestant,  and  edu- 
cated the  child  entirely  in  the  Protestant  religion.  In  Octo- 
ber, 1856,  when  the  child  was  nine  years  old.  Lord  Stourton 
presented  a  petition  to  have  him  made  a  ward  of  court,  and 
prayed  that  he  or  some  of  the  child's  Roman  Catholic  relatives 
should  be  appointed  guardians  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  him 
up  in  the  religion  of  his  father  and  family.  The  Master  of  the 
Eolls  decided  in  favour  of  Mrs.  Stourton's  claim  to  the  custody  of 
the  child  to  have  him  brought  up  a  Protestant,  and  from  this 
decision  Lord  Stourton  appealed.  After  the  arguments  of 
Counsel  had  concluded,  their  Lordships,  Sir  J.  L.  Knight 
Bruce  and  Sir  G«  J.  Turner,  desired  to  have  a  private  inter- 
view with  the  minor;  and  afterwards  delivered  their  judgment 
in  favour  of  the  mother's  demand  that  the  child  should  be  edu- 
cated a  Protestant.  In  the  report  of  the  judgment  of  Lord 
Justice  Sir  KuigUt  Bruce,  8  Jurist,  new  series,  page  529,  we 
find  the  following  passages.  "  The  Master  of  the  Bolls  had 
substantially  decided  for  the  latter;  (the  Anglican  church) 
but  he  did  not  appear  to  have  .seen  the  plaintiff^  who  was  a 
boy  of  delicate  constitution,  born.on  the  80th  May,  1847,  and 
was  the  posthumous  son  of  Mr.  Stourton  a  younger  son  of 
the  late  Lord  Stourton  and  there  being  no  proof  that  Mr.  Stour^ 
ton  intended  his  son  to  be  brought  up  otherwise^  than  as  a  Ro- 
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man  Catholic  he  ought  to  have  been  brought  up  a  Roman  Cath- 
olicy  He  then  goes  on  to  observe  on  the  remissness  of  Lord 
StourtoD  in  having  so  long  lain  by  and  allowed  Mrs.  Stourton 
to  educate  the  boy  as  she  thought  proper,  *'  In  hh  Lord- 
ship^s  judgment^  there  had  been  a  failure  in  duty^  towards  the 
late  Mr,  Stouri-on,  An  application  might  hate  been  made  to 
the  Court  before  the  mind  of  the  child  had  been  religiousfj^ 
biassed,  imohich  case  his  education  in  the  principles  of  his 
father  would  no  doubt  have  been  ordered^ 

His  Lordship  then  observes,  that  on  examination  the  child 
appeared  of  more  than  ordinary  inteUigence,  and  that  he  under- 
stood more  minutely  than  boys  of  his  age  generally  did,  the 
different  points  in  controversy,  between  the  two  Churches — as 
transubstantiation,  the  attributes  of  the  Virgin,  the  invocation 
of  Saints,  and  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  and  then  observes  : — 
"  The  Protestant  seed  which  had  been  sown,  appeared  to  have 
taken  such  a  hold  on  his  mind,  that  the  tares,  if  tares  they 
were,  could  not  be  rooted  up  without  danger  to  the  wheat. 
The  child's  tranquillity,  health,  happiness,  and  spiritual  welfare, 
were  too  likely  to  suffer  from  an  attempt  to  efface  his  Protestant 
impressions  for  such  a  course  to  boi^ttempted."  In  Sir  George 
Turner's  judgment  we  find  the  following  passages — *'  The  prin- 
ciples by  which  the  Court  was  governed  in  those  cases,  when 
no  testamentary  guardian  had  been  appointed,  were  not  open  to 
doubt.  When  an  infant  became  a  ward  of  Court,  the  duty  of 
the  Court  was  to  consult  the  welfare  of  the  infant,  and  in  so 
doing  the  Court  recognized  no  religious  distinctions.  If  con- 
sistently with  the  duty  of  the  Court,  the  wishes  of  the  father 
could  be  attended  to,  the  Court  paid  attention  to  those  wishes ; 
but  if  they  could  not  be  carried  into  effect  without  sacrificing 
what  the  Court  considered  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  child,  they 
could  not  be  attended  to.  The  father  here  had  died-  without 
expressing  any  wish  ;  and  if  the  application  had  been  made  at 
oncCy  it  would  have  been  much  of  course  that  the  child  should  have 
been  brought  vp  in  hisfathefs  religion  :  but  when  the  applica- 
tion as  here  had  been  delayed,  and  the  child  had  been  suffered 
to  receive  other  religious  impressions,  more  serious  considera- 
tions arose.  The  father's  wishes  might  be  in  conflict  with  the 
safety  and  welfare  of  the  childjand  it  was  necessary  to  see  what  re- 
ligious impressions  had  already  been  made  on  the  child's  mind." 
Having  shown  from  the  cases  referred  to  by  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor, and  without  even  going  beyond  those  cases,  that  we  have 
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stated  the  rules  of  the  Court  in  such  cases  correctly,  let  us 
now  see  how  far  the  Chancellor  has  acted  in  conformity  wirli 
these  rules.  We  shall,  for  this  purpose — even  althougli, 
we  might  on  the  evidence,  quarrel  with  the  classification  of  the 
children,  which  places  four  of  them  as  capable  of,  and  having 
actually  received  Protestant  impressions — admit  that  there  was 
enough  of  evidence  to  lead  the  Court  to  suppose  some  im- 
pressions had  boen  made  on  the  children. 

Let  us  take  these  rules,  even  strained  to  the  extent  that  they 
have  been  by  the  Lords  Justices  in  Stourton  v  Slourton,  in  which 
their  Lordships  went  so  far  as  to  hold  that  a  boy  of  nine  years 
old  had  received  such  religious  impressions,  that  they  could  not 
be   modified   or   interfered  with,  without  danger  of  destroying 
all  religious  opinions;    and  in  which   Lord   Justice  Knight 
Bruce  seemed  to  be  considerably  influenced  in  his  opinion  by  a 
Pascalite  horror  of  the  Jesuits'College  of  Stoneyhurst,which  was 
suggested  as  the  place  of  instruction  for  the  minor ;  taking  we 
say  these  rules  in  the  view  most  favourable  to  the  Chancellor's 
decision,  let  us  see  how  should  these  children  have  been  dis- 
posed of.  We  need  not  scramble  through  the  weak  and  uncertain 
evidence  about  religious  education,  perhaps  the  vaguest  that  ever 
was  offered  in  a  Court  of  Justice ;  but  assume  that  there  was  a 
reasonable  amount  of  evidence  to  shew  that  the  children  were 
capable  of  instruction,  and  had  received  religious  instructions 
which  would  have  opeued  the  question  as  to  whether  they  had 
received  Protestant  impressions.     Was  it  not  the  duty  of  the 
Court  either  to  have  examined   these  children  as  had  been 
.  done  by  the  Lords  Justices  in  Stourton  v,  Stourton,  or  refer  it 
to  the  Master  as  in  Witty  v.  Marshall,  to  ascertain  whether 
or  not  these  children  had  received  Protestant  impressions  ? 
If  the  Chancellor,  or  the  Master  of  the  Court  to  whom  the 
matter  should  be  referred,  could  conscientiously  say  that  four 
of  these  children  had  received  such  Protestant  impressions,  that 
there  was  a  likelihood  of  rooting  up  all  religion,  in  the  effort 
to  root  out  the  peculiar  tenets  of  the  Protestant  religion,  we 
should  have  bowed  to  the  decision  which  gave  these  elder 
children  to  Protestant  guardians  as  being  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  of  the  court,  albeit,  somewhat  dissatisfied  as  to  the 
metaphysical  test,  especially  when  applied  by  an  earnest  sectary. 
As  to  the  younger  children,  however,  beyond  a  possibility  of 
doubt  or  question,  they  should  have  been  handed  over  to  the 
petitioner,  William  O'Malley,  to  be  educated  as  Roman  Catho- 
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lies.  In  their  case  there  could  not  be  a  pretence  for  saying 
tEat  religious  impressions  had  been  made  on  them ;  there  was 
evidence  strongly  corroborated,  oondasivei  that  their  father 
wished  his  children  to  be  reared  Boraan  Catholics,  that  he  was 
himself  a  Koman  Catholic,  an  unquestioned  fact  in  the  case, 
and  one  amply  sufficient  without  an  expression  of  wish  or 
directioHi  one  way  or  the  other,  for  the  Court  to  deduce  that 
his  wish  was  that  his  children  should  be  reared  iu  his  own 
faith.    As  regards  the  elder  children  it  may  be  said  we  are 

SuarreUing  about  straws,  as  our  only  objection  is  that  the  minor 
etail  of  inquiry  from  the  children  themselves  was  not  en- 
tered on,  and  that  we  concede  the  propositions  insisted  on  by 
the  Chancellor.  We  do  so,  because  without  quarrelling  with 
the  deductions  his  Lordship  has  drawn  from  the  evidence  in 
the  case  as  we  might  do,  it  is  suffident  for  our  purpose,  and  a 
much  more  satisfactory  mode  of  dealing  with  the  case,  to  take 
the  lowest  possible  ground  for  ourselves,  and  conceding  the  most 
favourable  to  thosewhodiffer  from  us,totake  hisLordship's  state- 
ments of  the  facts,  as  the  facts  of  the  casCi  to  take  from  his  cases, 
and  his  only,  our  law,  and  show,  even  with  the  materials  he  fur- 
nishes us,  that  he  has  not  dealt  with  these  children  as  according  to 
the  well  settled  rules  of  the  court,  they  should  have  been 
disposed  of. 

In  dealing  with  the  elder  children,  the  Lord  Chancellor 
referred  to  a  certain  class  of  cases  which  showed  that  when 
Protestant  impressions  were  made  the  children  so  impressed 
should  under  all  circumstances  be  reared  Protestants.  Why 
should  not  the  rule  recognised  iu  all  those  cases  as  the  un- 
questioned and  unquestionable  rule,  a  rule  whose  strict  appli- 
cation can  be  escaped  from  only  by  the  most  imminent  danger  to 
the  child's  entire  religious  belief — wliy  we  repeat  should  not 
that  rule  be  acted  on  and  applied  to  the  younger  children  ?  In 
dealing  with  the  younger  children,  the  Cliancellor  goes  to  a  dif- 
ferent class  of  cases  ignoring  the  rule  which  runs  through  those 
already  referred  to  which  are  the  most  recent.  In  applying 
himself  to  the  disposal  of  the  younger  children  his  lordship  refers 
to  three  cases,  one,  a  common  law  case,  the  other  two,  equity  de- 
cisions — and  after  stating  these  cases  goes  anew  into  the  evi- 
dence, for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  younger  children  within 
those  cases.  The  first  case  referred  to  is  that  of  the  Queen  r. 
Clarke,  7  Ellis  and  Blackburn,  201.  Now  with  regard  to  that 
and  every  other  law  case,  we  will  venture  on  the  sweeping  propo- 
sition, that  they  can  have  no  bearing,  and  can  throw  no  light  on 
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the  rule  of  a  Court  of  Equity  iu  sudi  cases.  We  shall  go 
shortly  into  the  £acts  of  that  case  to  show  that  Courts  of  Law, 
on  writs  of  habeas  corpus,  as  in  every  other  branch  of 
their  common  law  or  statutable  jurisdicUoUi  can  regard  only 
legal  rights.  They  have  not  the  same  machinery  for  acting  as 
Courts  of  Equity^  they  cauuot  stand  in  loco  parentis  to  the 
child  of  a  deceased  father,  as  the  Chancellor  representing  the 
Sovereign  stands.  A  Court  of  Law  recognizes  the  right  of 
a  mother  as  nurture  guardian^  or  the  right  of  a  guardian  ap- 
pointed duly  by  the  will  of  the  father,  because  by  statute, 
fathers  are  enabled  to  appoint  persons  whose  legal  title  to  the 
custody  of  the  children  a  Court  of  Law  is  bound  to  give 
effect  to  until  the  infant  attain  an  age  at  which  he  caii 
judge  for  himself.  The  accuracy  of  what  we  have  stated  wiU 
sufficiently  appear  on  a  reference  to  the  case  itself*  The  in* 
fant,  AlidsL  Bace,  was  brought  up  on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
ad  subjiciendum!  obtained  at  the  instance  of  her  mother,  ad- 
dressed to  Maria  Clark,  under  whose  care  the  child  had  been 
placed  by  the  commissioners  of  thoEoyal  Patriotic  Fund,and  with 
whom  she  was  willing  to  remain.  Affidavits  were  used  on  both 
sides,  and  from  these  it  appeared  that  the  father  who  was  dead 
had  been  a  Protestant,  and  the  mother  who  sought  to  have  her 
child  banded  over  to  her  was  a  Boman  Catholio ;  the  children 
(there  were  two)  had  been  baptized^  and  during  the  father's  life- 
time had  gone  to  church  as  members  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. By  his  will  he  appointed  his  wife  executrix,  feeling 
confident  that  she  would  do  justice  to  his  two  children.  There 
was  a  conflict  of  evidence  as  to  what  were  the  wishes  of  the 
father,  and  it  could  hardly  be  doubted  but  that  if  the  wishes 
of  the  child  were  consulted  she  would  remain  with  Mrs*  Clarke, 
assigning  as  a  reason  that  although  she  loved  her  mother  she 
would  not  go  to  a  school  where  she  would  be  taught  idolatrous 
worship  of  the  Virgin  and  Saints.  Lord  Campbell,  in  a  very 
long  and  able  judgment,  reviewing  the  cases,  assigns  his  reason 
for  holding  that  the  child  should  be  delivered  over  to  her 
mother,  her  guardian  by  nurture,  refusing  to  examine  the  child 
as  to  what  her  wishes  were  on  the  subject,  and  holding  that 
the  mother  was  legallg  entitled  to  the  custody  of  the  chud,  as 
it  was  not  shown  that  she  was  not  morally  unfit  to  be  trusted 
with  the  guardianship  of  the  child,  and  that  it  was  for  no  sinister 
or  illegal  purpose  she  obtained  the  writ. 

At  page  201  Lord  Campbell  observes,'*  indeed  by  marrying 
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a  Boman  Catholic  and  by  permitting  the  children  in  his  life- 
time to  join  in  the  Boman  Catholic  prayers,  he  does  not  seem 
to  have  had  the  horror  of  Popery  felt  by  many  pious  Protes- 
tants. Still  if  the  proposition  laid  down  can  be  snpported, 
that  it  was  her  duty  as  guardian  foi  nurture  from  the  simple 
fact  of  the  father  having  been  a  Protestant  to  educate  the  chil- 
dren as  Protestants  she  would  be  contemplating  what  the  law 
forbid  by  wishing  to  remove  the  children  from  a  Protestant 
to  a  Roman  Catholic  School.  Bat  no  sufficient  authority  has 
been  cited  in  support  of  this  proposition  ;  and  the  mother  be- 
coming guardian  by  nurture  on  the  death  of  the  father  no  pro- 
vision to  the  contrary  being  made  by  will,  she  appears  to  us  to 
have  in  all  respects  the  same  parental  authority  which  might  have 
been  exercised  by  the  father  had  he  survived  the  mother.  .  . 
The  authority  relied  upon  to  show  that  the  ward  must  invariably 
be  educated  in  the  religion  of  the  father,  is  In  ReArabella  Frances 
North  before  Vice  Chancellor  Knight  Bruce.  Tiiat  case,  arising 
jointly  on  a  return  to  a  habeas  corpus  and  on  a  petition  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  aguardianto  children  as  wards  of  court  oiChaucery, 
U  is  difficult  to  distinguUh  what  toaa  done  or  said  by  the  flee- 
Chancellor  as  a  common  law  and  as  an  equity  judge.  He  cannot 
be  alleged  to  have  decided  anything  upon  this  point,  and  he  had 
only  to  consider  it  with  a  view  of  determining  whether  the  chil- 
dren for  a  few  days,  till  a  guardian  was  appointed,  should  be  in 
the  custody  of  a  Boman  Catholic  or  of  a  Protestant  nurse.". .  . 
Lord  Campbell  then  observes  on  the  inference  which  was  drawn 
by  the  Vice-Chaucellor  from  the  father  having  been  of  a  par- 
ticular religion,  and  thus  continuing : — *'  But  this  doctrine,  if 
well /bunded  f  would  only  apply  to  the  education  of  wards  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery^  respecting  whom  an  equity  judge  represents 
the  Queen,  as  Parens  Patria  has  a  very  large  discretion,  and 
may  give  directions  beyond  the  scope  of  the  duty  of  a  guardian 
for  nurture  under  the  Common  law  i*  and  again  at  page  103, 
where  his  Lordship  points  out  the  mode  in  and  the  extent  to 
which  the  Court  can  and  does  exercise  its  powers  on  writs  of 
habeas  corpus; ''accordingly  from  the  case  to  be  found  in  the  Year 
Book  to  the  present  time,  it  has  ever  been  considered  that  the 
father,  or  whoever  else  on  his  death  may  be  the  guardian  bv 
nurture,  has  by  law  a  right  to  the  custody  of  the  child,  and  shall 
maintain  an  action  of  trespass  against  a  stranger  who  takes  the 
child.     See  the  authorities  Comyn's  Digest  (Guardians)  D. 
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The  question  then  arises  whether  a  habeas  corpus  be  the  pro- 
per remedy  for  the  guardian  to  recover  the  custody  of  the  child 
of  which  he  has  been  improperly  deprived.  Certainly  the  great 
use  of  this  writ^  the  boast  of  English  jurisprudence^  is  to  set  at 
liberty  any  of  the  Queen's  subjects  unlawfully  in  prison^  and 
when  an  adult  is  brought  up  under  a  habeas  corpus  and  found 
to  be  unlawfully  imprisoned,  he  is  to  have  his  unfettered  choice 
to  go  where  he  pleases.  But  with  respect  to  a  child  under 
guardianship  for  nurture^  the  child  is  supposed  to  be  unlawfully 
imprisoned  when  unlawfully  detained  from  the  custody  of  the 
Guardians ;  and  when  delivered  to  him  the  child  is  supposed 
to  be  set  at  liberty/'  Here  we  see  every  consideration  disre- 
garded as  to  the  father^s  wishes,  as  to  the  religious  impressions 
of  the  child^and  all  those  other  elements  taken  into  account  by  a 
court  of  Equity  in  appointing  guardians.  Lord  Campbell  sat 
in  a  Court  of  Law,  and  could  recognise  no  person  other  than 
the  guardian  for  nurture,  the  motheri  or  a  testamentary  guar- 
dian to  whom  legal  powers  could  be  given  by  the  father  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  the  12  Car.  IL  So  much  for  the  bear- 
ing of  the  Queen  v.  Clarke,  and  of  the  observations  quoted 
by  the  Lord  Chancellor  from  Lord  Campbell's  judgment  on 
the  disposal  of  the   O'Malley  case  in  a  Court  of  Equity  on  a 

f)etition  for  the  appointment  of  guardians.  Neither  must  we 
ose  sight  of  the  important  fact  that  even  if  the  Queen  v. 
Clarke  were  a  decision  of  a  Court  of  Equity,  it  could  not 
apply  in  any  way  to  the  O'Malleys,  as  their  mother  the 
guardian  for  nurture  was  dead,  and  no  person  had  been  appoint- 
ed by  either  parent  to  take  charge  of  the  children.  Overlook- 
ing this  vital  distinction  between  decisions  of  a  Court  of  Law  on 
returns  to  writs  of  habeas  corpus,  and  decisions  of  Courts 
of  Equity  on  petition  for  the  appointment  of  guardians,  the 
Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  after  quoting  from  Lord  Camp- 
bell's judgment  in  the  Queen  v.  Clarke  as  to  the  right  of  the 
mother  to  the  custody  of  the  children,  observes : — 

"  This  view  of  the  right  of  the  mother  surviving  when  no 
testamentary  guardian  has  been  appointed  by  the  father  has 
a  sanction  in  the  judgment  of  Lord  Hard  wick  in  Yillareal 
v.  Mellish  (2  Swanston  536  and  63b)  and  in  the  case  of 
Storke  v.  Storke  (3  P.  W.  52).'' 

These  observations,  whatever  they  may  be,  his  Lordship  does 
not  give,  but  continues  in  the  nextsentence^passing  away  entirely 
from  the  rights  of  the  mother,  *'  I  think  however  that  it  must 
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be  taken  to  be  the  ftccredited  rale  of  this  court  that  in  what- 
ever way  the  wishes  of  the  father  can  be  clearly  ascertained^  the 
court  will  respect  them  to  the  utmost,  that  is  consistent  with 
the  welfare  of  the  child,  and  this  without  any  reference  to  re- 
ligious distinctions."  Under  these  circumstances  we  should  be 
justified  in  passing  over  these  oases,  as  his  Lordship  gives  nd- 
ther  the  substance  of  their  decision  or  the  dicta  of  the  judges 
who  disposed  of  them.  We  have  said  however  that  we  should 
go  through  even^  case  referred  to  by  the  Chancellor,  and  farther 
that  we  should  oe  content  not  to  go  beyond  the  cases  referred 
to  by  his  Lordship  to  establish  the  accuracy  of  our  statements 
as  to  the  rules  under  which  the  court  act?.  We  need  hardly  go 
beyond  the  marginal  notes  of  these  cases  for  a  statement  of  their 
effect.  In  Yillareal  v,  Mellish,  which  is  most  imperfectly 
reported,  the  marginal  note  is,  '*  V.  the  daughter  and  widow 
of  a  Jew  having  agreed  with  her  father  that  he  should  have 
the  care  of  the  person  and  estates  of  her  two  infant  ohildreo, 
and  in  the  event  of  their  death  during  minority  should  receive 
a  moiety  of  their  property^  and  having  abjured  Judaism  and 
married  a  Christian,  on  the  petition  of  the  children  the  court 
ordered  that  they  should  be  dehvered  to  their  mother,  guardian- 
ship not  being  assignable,  and  the  agreement  not  purporting 
to  be  an  assignment  and  the  right  of  the  mother  to  be  guardian 
continuing  notwithstanding  her  second  marriage.  The  only 
passage  in  the  report  touching  this  point  is  the  following,  and 
we  will  give  the  Lord  Chancellor  the  benefit  of  it.  ''  It  has 
been  said  that  the  father  of  the  children  was  a  Jew.  I  see 
nothing  to  prevent  the  father  from  devising ;  but  the  father 
being  dead,  and  not  having  disposed  of  the  guardianship,  the 
father's  right  devolves  to  the  mother,  and  she  is  now  of  the  reli- 
gion of  the  country,  and  therefore  there  is  nd  reason  to  take  the 
right  from  her.*'  In  Storke  t^.  Storke,  a  presbyterian  who  had 
three  infant  daughters,the  eldest  past  sixteen  years  of  age  at  the 
time  of  her  Other's  death,  appointed  three  of  his  brothers  who 
were  Presbyterians,  and  the  Ilev.  Mr.  Andrews,  a  clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  England,  guardians.  Previous  to  his  death  he 
had  sent  the  eldest  ckughier  to  her  uncle,  one  of  her  guardians, 
to  be  educated.  The  two  others  were  taken  by  the  clergyman, 
and  placed  at  a  school  where  they  were  being  eduoated  in  the 
Church  of  England.  On  bills  being  filed,  which  brought  aU  the 
parties  before  the  court,  Mr.  Andrews  insisted  that  the  eldest 
daughter  should  be  educated  in  the  tenets  of  the  Church  of 
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Engknd,  while  the  three  other  guardians  sought  to  have  the  two 
younger  girls  handed  over  to  them  to  be  brought  up  as  Pres- 
byterians. The  decision  of  the  Chancellor  was  that  parol  evi* 
dence  of  directions  by  Ihe  fether  as  to  the  religion  in  which 
his  oliildren  should  be  reared  should  not  be  attended  to^  and  ho 
decided  on  leaving  the  children  as  they  were.  The  eldest^  in 
the  words  of  the  reporter^  being  above  the  age  of  sixteen  years^ 
it  was  ordered  that  she  should  be  sent  for  immediately,  into 
court,  wliich  being  accordingly  done,  and  she  being  there  asked 
where  she  desired  to  be ;  on  her  expressing  a  desire  to  continue 
with  her  uncle  Samuel  Storke,  his  Lordship  declared  she  should 
continue  there  if  she  pleased. 

Now  with  regard  to  these  two  cases  it  appears  that  the  reli- 
gious question  was  only  incidentally  r^ed.    The  decision  in 
the  first  was  that  guardianship  was  not  assignable,  and  in  the 
second  that  a  parol  declaration  of  the  father^s  wishes  could  not 
be  received  in  evidence.     The  passa^  we  have  given  from 
the  judgment  of  the  Chancellor  in  Yillareal  v,  Mellish,  if 
a^urately  reported  is  to  the  effect  that  no  matter  what  the  reli- 
gion of  the  children  might  be  the  mother  was  entitled  to  rear 
the  children  in  whatever  religion  she  thought  proper.    With 
regard  to  this  we  can  only  say  that  it  is  not  the  doctrine  of  a 
Court  of  £quity,  and  that  the  decision  or  rather  dictum  of  Lord 
Hardwicke,  who  heard   this  case  so  far  back  as  1737,  has 
been  overruled  by  every  other  case  reported  on  the  subject, 
and  by  the  most  eminent  Equity  Judges  in  England.  To  prove 
that  we  are  correct  in  stating  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer 
to  the  passages  we  have  given  from  the  judgments  in  the 
Queen   v.   Clarke,  in  Witty  v,  Marshall^  and  in  Stourton  v. 
Stourton.      To   the  same  effect  is    the  judgment  of  Vice- 
chancellor  Knight  Bruce,  in  re  North,  11  Jurist,  page  10. 
When  his  Honor  says,   *'  TAe  rule  of  the  court  I  apprehend 
is,  that  when  the  father  has  not  left  nor  expressed  any  directum 
or  instruction  as  to  the  religion  in  which  his  children  are  to  be 
educated,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  his  wishes  were  that  they 
should  be  educated  in  his  own  religion  ;  and  that  I  am-  of 
opinion  upon  the  evidence  before  me  as  it  now  stands,  and  for 
the  present  purposes  must  be  the  presumption  in  this  case.'' 
So  well  established  is  this  rule  now  that  we  should  not  feel 
justified  in  accumulating  authorities  to  establish  it. 

But  even  if  these  cases  correctly  stated  the  rules  of  a  Court 
of  Equity,  they  could  be  no  assistance  to  the  Chancellor  in  his 
decision.    The  case  of  Storke  v.  Storke  decided  nothing  except 
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that  a  parol  declaration  of  the  father's  wish  could  not  be  attended 
to^  a  doctrine  for  which  no  lawyer  at  the  present  day  would 
venture  to  contend.  Yillareal  v,  Mellish  which  set  up  a  right 
in  the  mother  to  the  care  and  education  of  the  child,  no  matter 
what  its  father's  religion  might  have  been,  is  not  in  point.  Mrs. 
O'Malley  is  dead,  and  the  very  brief  notice  of  Ihese  decisions 
by  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  (we  have  given  all  he  said 
about  them)  shews  that  he  placed  no  great  reliance  on  their 
assisting  his  views  of  the  case. 

To  what  extent  the  Lord  Chancellor  was  disposed  to  rely  on 
these  cases  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain,  as  afler  referring  to 
them  briefly,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  after  the  father's 
deaths  the  mother  may  dispose  of  the  children  as  she  pleases, 
his  Lordship,  instead  of  applying  such  a  rule  to  the  facts  of  the 
case,  addresses  himself  to  the  afiSdavits  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing that  the  father's  wish  was  that  the  children  should  be  reared 
Protestants.  Now  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  his  Lordship 
shrank  from  putting  the  case  of  the  elder  children  on  this 
ground.  It  would  have  been  quite  sufScient  if  the  evidence 
satisfactorily  led  to  that  conclusion,  to  have  rested  the  case  on 
these  grounds  without  resorting  to  the  allegation,  that  Protes- 
tant impressions  were  made.  The  fact  that  the  father  lived  and 
died  a  Itoman  Catholic,  renders  it,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  cases 
we  have  cited,  a  matter  of  course  that  his  children  should  be 
reared  in  that  faith ;  the  Court  always  assuming,  in  the  absence 
of  express  directions,  that  such  is  the  father's  wish ;  and  tak« 
ing  it  at  best  for  the  case  of  Ellen  Bobinson,  or  rather  of  the 
Hon.  Miss  Plunket,  the  evidence  of  a  direction  is  doabtfoL 
£ut  if  it  were  necessary  for  the  Roman  Catholic  uncle  to  have 
made  out  a  case  of  direction  in  favor  of  his  creed,  which  it  was 
not,  let  us  see  what  the  evidence  upon  the  subject  was.  The 
only  direct  evidence  on  the  subject,  was  that  of  Mary  Bums,* 
the  servant  of  the  Bishop  of  Tuam's  (Lord  Plunket)  coach- 
man. 

As  for  the  statement  of  the  wretched  mother  to  third 
persons  of  what  her  husband  said,  every  attorney's  clerk  knows, 
that  they  are  not  evidence,  and  we  must  say  that  it  excites 
our  astonishment  to  find  the  Chancellor  referring  to  a  statement 
by  Mrs.  O'Malley^  made  a  few  days  after  her  husband's  death  in 
a  letter  to  her  sister,  when,  as  stated  in  His  Lordship's  judg- 
ment, she  speaks  of  ''  how  the  priest  and  two   nuns  thought 


*  This  witness  is  described  and  spoken  of  indifferently  as  Bynift 
and  Burns. 
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to  come  round  me  in  presence  of  o^y  poor  dying  husband,  but 
I  baulked  them  completely.  John  did  not  blame  me  for  what 
I  told  them,  for  after  they  went  away  he  desired  me  to  bring  up 
the  children  in  the  way  I  always  brought  them  up/^  What  will 
be  thought  of  the  value  of  this  kind  of  evidence^  if  it  were  to  be 
for  one  moment  taken  into  account,  if  we  bear  in  mind  that 
this  despicable  mother  sought  to  gain  favor  at  one  time,  with 
BeVk  Mr.  Seymour  and  her  Protestant  relatives,  at  another  with 
her  husband's  Roman  Catholic  friends,  by  suiting  her  con- 
versation to  her  hearers  for  the  time.  At  folio  5  of  the 
first  affidavit,  made  by  the  Bev.  Mr.  Coyne,  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergyman,  who  attended  the  father,  we  find  the  following  pas* 
sage — ''That  aboutsix  weeks  before  the  death  of  Mrs.  O^Malley, 
she  called  upon  this  deponent  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  bun 
to  employ  an  attorney  to  bring  an  action  against  a  member  of 
the  Bev.  Mr.  Seymour's  family,  for  libelling  her  character,  and 
further  saith,  that  upon  that  occasion  Mrs.  (yMalley  stated 
that  if  anything  could  be  done  for  the  children,  sAe  would  give 
them  up  to  the  Raman  Catholic  Faith  according  to  the  wish  of 
her  husband ;  saith  he  peremptorily  refused  to  interfere  in  the 
matter  between  the  Bev.  Mr.  Seymour  and  herself,  and  stated 
he  could  make  no  terms  by  way  of  inducement  to  her,  to  give 
up  the  children,  but  if  they  were  given  up  according  to  the 
wishes  of  her  husband  they  would  be  taken  care  of/'  and  again 
in  the  affidavit  of  Mary  Burns,  otherwise  Vesey,  a  woman  with 
whom  she  remained  four  days  before  going  into  the  Workhouse, 
folio  2  and  3,  ^'  Saith  that  Ellen  O'Malley  complained  in  strong 
terms  of  the  treatment  received  by  her,  from  her  sister  Mrs. 
Jane  Bobinson,  and  that  she  refused  taking  any  of  the  children, 
except  one — Deponent  saith,  from  the  total  want  of  means  of 
the  said  Ellen  O'Malley,  she  was  obliged  to  seek  relief  in  the 
Workhouse,  and  left  this  deponent's  house  for  that  purpose. 
Saith  that  during  the  time  the  said  Ellen  O'Malley  was  in  the 
Workhouse  deponent  visited  her  several  times ;  deponent  saith 
that  the  said  Ellen  O'Malley,  after  she  entered  the  house, 
requested  of  this  deponent  to  provide  for  her  some  writing  paper, 
for  the  purpose  of  writing  to  the  brother  of  her  husband, 
John  O'Malley,  to  come  to  Tuam,  for  the  purpose  of  placing 
the  children  under  his  care,  as  she  mentioned  to  this  deponent. 
Saith,  she  procured  the  paper  accordingly,  and  gave  it  to  the  said 
Ellen  O'Malley ;  deponent  saith  she  believes  the  said  Ellen 
O'Mallev,  in  consequence  of  her  immediate  illness,  never  wrote 
92 
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5  aid  letter."  This  is  the  woman  whose  statements  to  third 
parties,  the  Chancellor  has,  it  must  be  thoughtlessly^  ventured 
to  rely  and  comment  on.  If  anything  were  wanting  to  shew 
the  wisdom  of  our  rule  of  evidence,  that  hearsay  should  not  be 
admitted,  the  affidavits  in  this  case  abundantly  show  it.  But 
we  have  the  Lord  Chancellor  quoting  hearsay  in  what  he  is 
pleased  to  speak  of  as  a  dying  declaration,  the  only  shape  in 
which  it  could  be  legal  evidence ;  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  it  is  not  enough  to  make  a  statement  evidence, — there  is 
another  very  short,  but  perhaps  not  so  simple  a  step,  to  be 
taken  to  render  it  valuable,  namely,  that  it  should  be  believed. 
His  Lordship  proceeds  thus — "  The  Kev.  Mr.  Seymour  states  iu 
his  affidavit — That  at  the  last  interview  with  the  said  Mrs. 
(yMalley,  a  few  days  previous  to  her  death,  she  indignantly 
denied  the  truth  of  the  report  that  she  intended  to  have  them 
brought  up  iu  the  Roman  Catholic  Faith  ;  and  alleged  as  one 
of  her  reasons,  that  her  husband's  dying  wish  was  that  they 
should  be  brought  up  in  her  own  persuasion  as  Protestants ; 
and  that  her  husband  frequently  on  previous  occasions  expressed 
the  same  desire.  Here  then  we  have,"  continues  his  Lordship, 
"  the  dying  mother's  account  of  what  were  the  last  wishes  of 
the  dying  father;  a  double  testimony  given  in  the  presence  of 
death,  and  sealed  with  all  the  solemn  sanctions  of  eternity." 
Now  we  object  to  the  admissibility  of  this  statement,  as  evidence 
in  the  shape  of  a  dying  declaration.  No  man  who  has  attended 
or  practised  in  Criminal  Courts  where  such  evidence  is  most 
frequently  ofiered,and  discussed,  but  must  be  aware  that  to  make 
such  a  statement  admissible  as  evidence,  it  must  be  shewn  thac 
the  person  making  it,  is  actually  in  a  hopeless  condition  at  the 
time,  and  is  aware  of  the  fact.  The  rule  is  too  well  known  by  pro- 
fessional men  to  require  authority  to  be  cited  to  establish  it ;  per- 
haps for  non-professional  readers,  it  would  be  as  well  to  state  it  in 
the  words  of  Mr.  Taylor,the  most  eminent  text  writer  of  the  day, 
in  his  book  on  Evidence,  page  569,  &nd  Edition — •'  Itisessential 
to  the  admissibility  of  these  declarations,  first,  that  at  the  time 
when  they  were  made,  the  declarant  should  have  been  in  achuU 
danger  of  death ;  secondly,  that  he  should  then  have  had  ^fuU 
apprehension  of  his  danger ;  and  lastly,  that  death  ahanld  have 
ensiled.  All  these  facts  therefore  must  be  proved  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  judge  before  the  evidence  will  be  received." 

Now  where  is  there  one  scintilla  of  evidence  either  that  this 
woman  was  in  extremis  at  the  time  she  made  this  statement  to 
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the  Bev.  Mr.  Seymour,  or  that  she  knew  she  was  in  a  dying 
state.  As  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  evidence  the  contrary 
is  the  fact.  The  woman  was  ill  of  fever ;  we  all  know  what  a 
change  twenty-four  hours  can  and  does  make  in  such  cases^  and 
as  the  Bev.  Mr.  Seymour  tells  us, it  was  "a  few  days  previous 
to  her  death.'^  The  evidence  of  Burns,  the  coachman^s  servant^ 
oontradicted  as  it  is  by  so  many  witnesses,  is  out  of  the  case. 
Indeed  bis  Lordsliip  never  once  alladed  to  it,  although  if  it 
could  be  b^elieved,  it  would  have  established  as  a  fact  that  the 
father  directed  his  children  to  be  reared  as  Protestants.  We 
have  then  a  cardinal  fact,  the  only  fact  in  the  case  which  would 

J'ustify   the  Chancellor  in  giving  those  younger  children  to 
^rotestant  guardians,  resting  on  two  statement!^  made  by  Ellen 
(yMalley,  not  admissible  in  any  Court  of  Justice  in  these 
countries  as  evidence,  not  worth  one  straw  if  they  were  ad- 
missible, inconsistent  as  they  are  with  other  statements  made 
by  Ellen  O'Malley,  contradicted  as  they  are  by  the  direct  evi- 
dence of  the  Bev.  Eugene  Coyne,  and  Anne  Tiernan,  the  nurse- 
tender  who  was  present  when  the  father  expressed  his  wishes 
that  the  children  should  be  reared  in  the  Boman  Catholic  re- 
ligion, and  opposed  as  they  are  to  the  deduction  which  the 
court  always  draws,  that  whatever  may  be  the  religion  of  the 
father,  in  that  religion  does  he  wish  his  children  to  be  educated. 
We  were  wrong  however  in  saying  that  the  Lord    Chancellor 
put  the  evidence  of  Burns,  the  coachman's  servant,  out  of  the 
case.    To  a  very  limited  extent  he  introduces  the  name  of  this 
witness,  who,  if  she  is  to  be  believed,  would  have  proved  the 
entire  case  for  the  Honourable  Miss  Plunkett.     After  com- 
menting on  the  absence  of  affidavits  from  the  Sisters  of  Mercy 
who  had  attended  on  John  O'Malley,  and  who  may  or  may  not 
have  been  able  to  give  any  evidence  on  the  matter  if  their 
evidence  were  needed,  his  Lordship   observes — "  but    Mary 
Byrne  has  in  her  affidavit  given  a  very  remarkable  account  of 
what  took  place  immediately  after  Mr.  Coyne  had  left  the  house. 
If  the  proposal  was  to  give  up  the  children,  nothing  can  be 
more  natural  or  more  probable   in  its  snbstance  than  the 
account  given  by  Mary  Byrne  of  what  she  saw  and  heard.'' 
Nothing  more  natural  truly,  if  a  single  word  that  Mary  Byrne 
swore  to  could  be  believed,  and  if  she  were  not  contradicted  by 
the  evidence  of  three  witnesses  on  most  material  points.    It  is 
with  regret  that  we  feel  ourselves  forced  to  go  to  the  affidavit 
of  thia  woman,  whom  we  plainly  accuse  of  wimil  and  deliberate 
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perjury.  We  have  not  made  one  imputation  on  the  veracity  of 
any  of  the  parties  who  have  made  affidavits  in  this  case  ;  we  have 
not  made  a  single  harsh  observation  on  anything  said  or  done 
by  the  Protestant  clergymen  who  have  been  so  active  in  this 
case ;  we  have  not  said,  nor  shall  we  say  one  word  condemnatory 
of  either  their  conduct  or  evidence,  although  they  may  furnish 
food  for  comment,  and  it  is  only  because  it  is  of  the  essence  of 
the  case  that  the  character  of  Mary  Byrne's  evidence  should  be 
shown  that  we  go  into  it.  We  repeat  that  from  beginning  to 
end  of  her  affidavit  not  one  word  can  be  believed.  Without  going 
through  the  entire  of  her  affidavit  we  shall  refer  to  such 
parts  as  have  tnet  with  a  flat  contradiction.  In  the  com- 
mencement of  her  affidavit  (folio  1,  2),  she  swears  'Hhat 
she  frequently  visited  him  (O'Malley),  especially  during  his 
last  illness  in  which  she  was  in  almost  constant  attendance 
on  him  up  to  his  death;  tliat  she  even  dressed  him 
when  dead,  and  that  the  widow,  Mrs.  O' Mai  ley,  gave  her,  depo* 
nent,  her  keys,  &a,''  and  the  regulation  of  everything  connected 
with  the  funeral,  and  that  she  remained  in  the  house  till  after  the 
funeral  had  left.  Saith  that  on  the  day  before  that  on  which 
he  died,  she  saw  tlie  Rev.  Eugene  Ck>yne  leaviug  John 
O'Malley's  house,and  she  went  in  immediately  to  see  him ;  when 
she  entered  she  heard  Mrs.  O'Malley  crying  convulsively,  and 
knew  that  something  unusual  had  taken  place,  so  she  asked 
one  of  the  nursetenders,  Anne  Tiernan, "  what  is  all  this  about  ?" 
the  nursetender  answered,  "  there  is  murder  here,  the  priest 
wants  the  children  and  she  would  not  give  them.''  Deponent 
repb'ed,"  would  she  not  give  them  ?"  and  Aune  Tiernan  answered, 
"  no  she  would  not/'  Deponent  then  went  down  to  the  room 
where  the  sick  man  was,  and  found  his  wife  lying  across  him  in 
the  bed ;  when  Mrs.  O'Malley  saw  her,  deponent,  she  said,  ^'  my 
Qod,  look  at  the  way  I  am  annoyed  by  these  priests  wanting 
what  my  own  husband  does  not  want  me  to  do."  And  then 
turning  towards  her  dying  husband  she  said,  ''John  dear,  are  you 
angry  with  me  for  what  I  have  said  ?"  he  replied,"  no,  I  am  not;" 
she  then  asked,'*  do  you  wish  me  to  keep  them  P"  (the  children) 
he  answered^  "  I  do,  you  have  a  great  deal  to  contend  with,but 
bring  them  up  with  yourself  as  they  have  always  gone."  She 
then  goes  on  to  swear  that  two  or  three  hours  before  his  decease, 
she  was  present  at  another  conversation  between  O'Malley 
and  his  wife,  in  which  precisely  the  same  conversation  took 
place— "John  dear,  are  you  angry  with  mep"  in  fact  word  for 
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word  a  repetition  of  the  previous  statement,  with  some  slif2;ht 
additions,  and  "after  this  deponent  never  heard  him  speak,  and 
was  then  informed  bj  the  nurse-tender,  Catherine  (yDea,  who 
was  with  him  to  the  last,  that  he  never  spoke  more.'^ 
Now  in  almost  everyjword  of  her  statement,  except  when  Mary 
Burns  lays  the  scene  between  herself  and  the  deceased  hus- 
band and  wife,  she  is  flatly  and  specifically  contradicted.  In 
Anne  Tieman's  a£Sdavit,  folio  8,  4,  she  swears/'  that  the  said 
John  (yMalley  was  washed  and  laid  out  by  defendant  and 
Catherine  O'Dea,  and  by  them  alone,  and  saith  that  said 
Mary  Byrne  was  not  even  present  when  this  deponent  and  said 
Catnerine  0*Dea  washed  and  laid  out  the  said  John  O'Malicy, 
and  that  the  said  Mary  Byrne  left  the  house  of  the  said  John 
O'Malley  about  11  o'clock  the  night  previous  to  his  death, 
and  did  not  return  until  after  the  said  John  O'Malley  was 
washed  and  laid  out  on  the  following  morning.  .  .  .  De- 
ponent saith  he  frequently  spoke,  and  up  to  within  a  few  min- 
utes of  his  death,  which  occurred  at  day-break  about  6  o'clock 
in  the  morning;  folio  5,  saith  that  it  is  untrue  as  stated  in  the 
affidavit  of  the  said  Mary  Byrne,  that  after  the  Bev.  Mr. 
Coyne  left  the  house  of  the  said  John  O'Malley,  that  said  Mary 
Byrne  came  in  and  found  when  she  entered  the  house  Mrs. 
O  Malley  convulsively  crying,  and  knew  that  something  unusual 
bad  taken  place,  and  that  she  asked  this  deponent  what  it  was 
all  about,  and  that  she,  this  deponent,  answered  there 
is  murder  here,  the  priest  wants  the  children  and  she  would 
not  give  them,  and  saith  that  no  such  occurrence  or  conversation 
took  place  between  this  deponent  and  the  said  Mary  Byrne,  and 
that  this  deponent  made  use  of  no  such  words  to  the  said 
Mary  Byrne,  and  that  she  the  said  Mrs.  O'Malley  was  not  cry- 
ing convulsively  or  otherwise,  and  that  there  was  nothing  un- 
usual, as  stated  by  the  said  Mary  Byrne,  or  no  noise  in  the 
house  after  the  Rev.  Mr.  Coyne  had  left.'' 

Catherine  0*Dea,  the  other  nurse- tender,  has  also  given  her 
evidence,  and  swears  that  no  such  conversation  as  that 
stated  by  Mary  Byrne  took  place,  ''  and  that  this  deponent  re- 
mained in  the  room  by  the  directions  of  the  said  John  O'Mal- 
ley during  the  time  that  the  said  Mary  Byrne  was  there," 
folio  7.  In  every  other  particular,  Mary  O'Dea  corroborates  the 
other  nurse-tender  as  to  the  "  convulsive  crying,"  "  the  wash- 
ing the  body,**  the  hour  at  which  Mary  Byrne  left,  and  the 
hour  at  which  John  O'Malley  died.     At  folios  9,  10,  we  find 
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the  following  passages : — ''  Deponent  saith  it  is  utterly  untnie, 
as  stated  in  the  affidavit  of  Mary  Byrne,  that  this  deponent  in- 
formed her  that  the  said  John  O'Malley  had  not  sjMken  after 
the  said  Mary  Byrne  left  the  house  up  to  bis  death ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  said  John  O'Malley  spoke  frequently  daring  the 
night,  and  almost  always  of  his  children,  expressing  his  anx- 
ious wish  that  they  should  be  reared  £k>man  Catholics 

"Deponent  saith  that  she  having  seen  some  Prot^tant  clergy- 
men come  to  the  house  of  the  said  John  O'Malley,  she  asked 
him,  the  said  John  O'Malley,  why  they  were  coming,  where- 
upon, the  said  John  O'Malley  replied,  it  was  not  to  him  the 
Protestant  Clergymen  were  coming,  but  to  his  wife,  who  was 
ill,  and  that  he  had  no  wish  that  they  should  visit  him,  and  de- 
ponent said  that  during  the  time  of  the  said  John  O'Malley's 
illness  and  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  this  deponent  heard  the 
said  John  O'Malley  pray  after  the  manner  of  Roman  Catholics, 
and  that  he  used  the  intercession  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary 
after  the  manner  of  Roman  Catholics/' 

But  it  may  be  said  we  cannot  implicitly  believe  the  two  nurse- 
tenders,  any  more  than  we  may  believe  Mary  Byrne,  and  there 
is  a  conflict  of  evidence  between  people  of  the  same  class  in  life, 
upon  which  it  would  require  a  jury  after  oral  examination  of  the 
witnesses  to  prononnce.  Be  it  so — but  will  any  person  venture 
to  make  the  same  observation  upon  the  moderate  statement  of  an 
educated  gentleman,  the  Rev.  Mr. Coyne,  who  appears  all  through 
this  troublesome  case  to  have  behaved  with  singular  prudence? 
In  his  second  affidavit  he  tells  us  : — "  Saith  deponent  was  smC 
for  to  attend  said  John  O'Malley  at  or  about  the  hour  of  one 
o'clock  on  the  day  previous  to  the  death  of  said  John  O'Mal- 
ley. Deponent  saith  he  was  so  called  in  by  Daniel  Conghlan,  a 
policeman,  wholly  unsolicited  by  deponent^  who  had  never  pre- 
viously spoken  to  said  John  O'Malley  or  known  of  his  illness, 
folio  3.  Saith  it  is  wholly  untrue,  that  upon  the  occasion  of  de- 
ponent's said  visit  to  attend  said  John  O'Malley,  that  there  was 
any  murderer  altercation  or  crying  whatsoever,  as  to  the  religion 
in  which  the  said  children  were  to  be  brought  up,  or  that  de- 
ponent used  any  importunities,  whatsoever,  with  said  John 
O'Malley,  as  to  the  religion  of  said  minors,  or  that  upon  the 
said  occasion   the  said  Mrs.  O'Malley  made  any  objection  to 
the    desire    of    her    husband    expressed    upon    said  occa- 
sion,   that  his    children  were  to   be   brought    up    Roman 
Catholics."    This  brings  us  naturally  to  the  statement  of  what 
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did  take  place  between  the  Bev.  Mr.  Coyne  and  Jobn  O'Mal- 
lej  on  tlie  occasion  on  which  he  directed  his  children  to  be 
reared  Roman  Catholics.  In  that  affidavit,  folios  1,  2,  3,  Mr. 
Coyne  tells  as  ''  that  he  attended  ibe  late  John  O'Mallej,  the 
fatner  of  the  minors,  previous  to  his  death,  and  adminis- 
tered to  him  the  last  rites  of  the  church.  Saith  that  upon  that 
occasion  John  O'Malley,  in  the  presence  of  his  wife  and  two 
policemen,  namely,  Daniel  Cooghlan  and  Patrick  Mulligan,  ex- 
pressed a  wish  and  desire  that  his  children  should  be  brought 
up  in  the  Boman  Catholic  BeUgion,  the  religion  professed  by 
himself.  Saith  that  the  said  John  O'Malley's  wife  upon  hear- 
ing this  injunction  said  to*lMn,  'John,  you  were  always  a  kind 
and  affectionate  husband,  I  would  wish  tocarr^  out  your  inten* 
tions,  but  what  means  have  you  left  me  for  that  ?'  whereupon, 
this  deponent  said  that  matters  should  be  left  in  the  hands 
of  Providence." 

The  evidence  of  these  two  policemen,  if  it  were  thought  ne- 
cessary to  corroborate  or  explain  Mr.  Coyne'sevidence,  might  have 
been  obtained.  It  was  not  Mr.  Coyne's  fault  that  their  evidence 
was  not  produced,  as  he  swears  that  he  applied  to  them  ''  to 
make  affidavit  of  their  recollection  of  what  occurred,  and  of  the 
direction  given  by  the  said  John  O'Malley,*'  but  the  policemen 
could  not  give  their  evidence  without  their  officers'  leave,  and 
their  officer  when  applied  to  referred  Mr.  Coyne  to  the  County 
Inspector,  and  there  was  not  time  to  have  got  this  leave  before 
the  case  came  on. 

In  a  judgment  so  carefully  prepared  as  that  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  we  are  not  to  suppose  his  Lordship  would  omit 
anything  which  would  support  the  opinion  he  formed  of  the 
case.  We  have  gone  through  these  affidavits  at  length,  and  the 
only  bit  of  direct  evidence  bearing  on  it  not  alluded  to  by  his 
Lordship,  we  should  not  feel  justified  in  keeping  back.  It  is 
in  the  affidavit  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fowler,  and  let  those  who  would 
wish  to  make  out  that  John  O'Malley  desired  to  have  his  chil- 
dren reared  Protestants  have  the  fuU  benefit  of  it.  At  folio 
10  that  Reverend  gentleman  tells  us  that  he  ^'  attended  the 
late  John  O'Malley  in  his  last  illness,  and  spoke  to  him  and 
prayed  with  him,  that  the  said  John  O^Malley  gladly  received 
the  visit  of  deponent,  that  he  deponent,  spoke  to  the  said 
John  O'Malley  of  such  portions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  as 
involved  the  rejection  as  erroneous  of  the  destructive  doctrines 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  saith,  defendant  spoke  to  him  of 
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faith  in  Jesus  Christ  as  the  only  way  of  salvation,  of  faith  in 
the  blood  of  Christ  as  the  only  way  of  taking  away  sin,  and 
that  the  late  John  O^Malley  expressed  his  beUef  in  those  doc- 
trines, and  the  consequent  rejection  of  the  teaching  of  the 
Church  of  Borne.*'  We  cast  no  imputations  on  the  veracity 
of  the  Bev.  Mr.  Fowler.  His  evidence,  whatever  may  be  its 
value,  goes  not  to  prove  a  direction  or  wish  on  the  part  of 
John  (yMalleVy  but  to  shew  that  he,  if  not  a  Protestaut,  had 
Protestant  tendencies.  We  should  have  thought  it  more  becom- 
ing if  the  reverend  gentleman  had  forborne  introducing  into 
an  affidavit  subtle  theological  disquisil^ons.  He  had  neither  au- 
thority nor  justification  for  swe*«'7«r^  that  the  assent,  such  as  it 
may  have  been,  of  the  sick  man  to  certain  religious  propositions, 
involved  the  rejection  as  erroneous  of  what  the  reverend  gen- 
tleman is  pleased  to  swear,  are  ''  the  destructive  doctrines  of 
the  Church  of  fiome."  This  is  a  subject  and  a  class  of  evi- 
dence  into  which  we  must  decline  following  the  Kev.  Mr. 
Fowler,  but  whether  or  not  John  O'Malley  assented  to  doctrines 
involving  the  rejection  of  the  tenets  of  the  Chureh  of  Borne, 
if  we  call  to  mind  that  of  his  own  motion,  O^Malley  requested 
the  presence  at  his  death-bed  of  a  clergyman  of  that  church 
in  which  he  had  lived,  and  received  these  sacraments  which  no 
man  who  believed  in  Protestant  teaching  could  look  upon  in 
any  other  light  than  as  impostures,  we  shall  assign  to  the  Bev. 
Mr.  Fowler's  evidence  its  true  worth. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  in  his  judgment,  in  seeking,  not  to  throw 
discredit  on  Mr.  Coyne's  evidence,  but  to  weaken  its  effect,  ob- 
serves that  from  a  dying  man  by  importumties  a  languid  assent 
might  be  obtained.    How  much  more  applicable  would  thia  be 
to  Mr.  Fowler's  evidence ;  what  we  rely  upon,  however,  is  the 
cardinal  fact  which  can  neither  be  explained  away,  nor  contro- 
verted, that  John  O'Malley  desired  to  receive  the  sacraments  of 
the  Boman  Catholic  Church,  and  did  receive  them,  and  we  care 
not  whether  he  directed  that  his  children  should  be  reared  as 
Boman  Catholics  or  not,  the  rule  of  the  court  is  too  weU  estab- 
lished to  admit  of  question,  that  the  religion  in  which  he  lived 
and  died  is  to  be  assumed  to  be  that  in  which  he  wished  his 
children  to  be  reared.  We  cannot  pass  from  this  part  of  the  case 
without  expressing  our  deep  regret  that  the  Protestant  clergy- 
men did  not  shew  the  same  good  taste  and  moderation  as  was 
exhibited  b^  Mr.  Coyne.  They  may  have  thought  it  their  duty 
to  force  their  attentions  on  the  dying  man,  coming  as  described 
by  one  of  the  witnesses  to  visit  his  wife. 
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Holdingtothe  strong  points  presented  by  the  indisputable  facts 
of  this  case,  and  the  weU  settled  rules  of  the  court,  we  will  not 
distract  attention,  and  frittef  away  the  strength  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  uncle's  claim  to  these  children  by  entering  into  the 
bye  battles  between  Ellen  Sobinson  and  her  hearsay  evidence, 
and  the  opinions  of  a  theological  police  sergeant  that  John 
(yMalley  was  not  a  sound  Catholic  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
religious  impressions  of  nurse-tenders  on  the  other.  We  cannot 
but  feel  that  we  have  tasked  considerably  the  attention  and 
patience  of  our  readers.  Unless  we  are  to  disbelieve  the  three 
witnesses,  the  Bev.  Mr.  Coyne  and  the  two  nurse-tenders  who 
are(Maiy  Byrne  being  out  oi  the  case)  the  only  persons  who  give 
any  evidence  on  the  subject  of  the  dyine  wish  of  the  father,  it 
was  the  wish  of  the  father  that  his  children  should  be  reared 
Boman  Catholics.  The  wish  however  could  be  dispensed  with, 
as  it  was  beyond  controversy  that  the  man  himself  lived  and  died 
a  Boman  Catholic.  The  fact  that  he  allowed  his  children  to  at- 
tend Protestant  schools  has  been  explained  by  evidence  which 
as  it  has  been  introduced  so  much  into  the  case,  we  may  allude  to, 
namely,  the  explanation  given  to  Mr.Martin  Owens,  who  swears 
that  in  conversations  he  had  with  John  O'Malley,  *'  Saith  he 
also  complained  of  her  interfering  in  the  religion  he  wished  his 
children  to  be  brought  up  in,  namely,  the  Boman  Catholic  reli- 
gion, that  he  would  put  an  end  to  such  interference,  but  he 
feared  to  make  a  noise  about  the  matter,  as  it  might  be  injurious 
to  him  as  a  policeman.'' 

After  going  at  such  length  as  we  have  done  into  this  case, 
we  should  hardly  be  justified  in  going  into  the  evidence  to  shew 
how  exceedingly  slight  grounds  were  shown  for  even  raising 
the  question  as  to  Protestant  impressions  having  been 
made.  We  have  as  far  as  possible  kept  to  the  admitted  facts 
of  the  case  to  shew  that  the  Chancellor  has  not  dealt  with  these 
children  according  to  the  recognised  and  well  settled  rules 
of  a  Court  of  Equity.  That  rule  which  treats  the  father 
as  the  head  and  governor  of  his  family,  possessing  the  ab- 
solute power  of  disposal  of  his  family,  as  well  as  of  his  property, 
unless  when  some  great  necessity  of  state  or  of  social  policy  re- 
quires the  infringement  of  such  a  rule,  it  is  not  for  us 
now  to  discuss  ;  we  believe  it  to  be  a  sound  rule  of  social  poli* 
cy  as  it  is  a  well  settled  rule  of  our  jurisprudence ;  be  that  as 
it  may,  wise  or  unwise,  it  is  less  objectionable,  than  leaving 
every  case  as  it  arises  to  be  disposed  of  according  to  the  Chan- 
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oellor's  will)  without  any  rule  to  guide  or  bind  him.  It  has 
been  well  said  by  an  eminent  lawyer,  "  that  the  discre- 
tion of  judges  is  the  law  of  tyrants/'  and  for  this  reason  we 
do  moet  earnestly  and  respectfolW  protest  against  the  course 
taken  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  dealing  with  these  (yMalley 
children.  His  lordship  has  put  vein  ably  and  eloquently  at  the 
end  of  his  judgment,  a  ease  similar  to  that  before  him, 
transposing  the  religion  of  the  parties. — *' Had  John  O'Malley 
been  a  facile  Protestant,  and  his  wife  a  devoted  memb^  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  Church,  had  he  allowed  his  children  from  their 
earliest  years  to  learn  the  language  of  ite  ancient  ritual  and 
impressive  invocations ;  had  he  left  his  widow  to  fight  the  hard 
battle  of  life  with  a  numerous  and  helpless  offspring ;  if  she 
had  kept  them  together  to  the  last  until  she  had  notliing  to 
share  but  her  prayers  and  her  tears ;  and  if  she  had  left  them 
in  the  Church,  which  hallowed  the  earliest  lessons  of  their 
infancy,  and  if  a  board  of  guardians  could  be  found  who  would 
consign  them  to  a  custody  where  Protestantism  would  be  let 
loose  upon  them,  and  the  interference  of  this  Court  should  be 
sought  for  their  deliverance,  on  the  application  of  some  humble 
but  honest  Roman  Catholic  relation,  aided  by  any  generous 
straneer ;  could  I  then  shrink  from  a  duty  so  sacred  and  so 
palpable?  Ood  forbid/'  His  Lordship  after  putting  this 
fancifhl  sketch  asks  the  question,  and  to  it  we  answer^— Yes, 
a  thousand  times  yes. 

This  is  mere  declamation,  and  declamation  entirely  beside 
the  facts  of  the  case.  In  what  way  does  it  appear  to  be  a 
sacred  and  palpable  duty  to  have  those  children  reared  Protes- 
tants ?  What  sympathies  are  involved  in  the  case  ?  It  was 
contraiy  to  his  duty  as  a  lawyer  to  have  so  directed.  Were  the 
mother  alive  there  might  have  been  some  colour  for  introduc- 
ing sympathies  into  the  case,  and  speaking  of  the  pain  of  taking 
the  children  from  their  mother  to  be  reared  in  a  faith  diflerent 
from  hers.  His  Lordship  in  such  a  case  might  have  sympathies 
to  appeal  to,  although  he  could  not  refer  to  authority  to  sustain 
him.  It  seems  neither  lawyer-like  nor  logical  to  speak  of  a 
sacred  and  palpable  duty  to  have  those  children  handed  over  to 
Protestant  guardians  as  springing  from  the  case  put  by  his 
Lordship.  Again  we  must  repeat  that  we  entertain  the 
highest  respect  for  the  character,integrity,and  great  legal  acqnire- 
mentsof  the  Lord  Chancellor;  in  this  case,  he  has  unconsciously 
allowed  his  feelings  of  horror  towards  the  Church  of  Rome,  to 
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affect  his  jadgment;  ilwoald  be  worse  than  weak,  it  would  be 
criminal^  to  shrink  from  questioning  the  acts  of  a  public  man 
affecting  public  interests^  especially  when  that  man  is  presiding 
in  a  Court  of  Justice ;  if  we  think  the  Lord  Chancellor  came  to 
a  wrong  conclusion  opoo  tbe  caaey  and  departed  from  the  rules 
of  a  Court  of  Equity,  we  should  deserre  and  earn  the  contempt 
of  every  thinking  man  in  the  community^  if  we  allowed  tne 
high  character  or  position  of  the  judge  to  deter  us  from  con- 
sidering the  soundness  of  his  judgment.    We  do  trust  that 
this  case  will  be  taken  to  the  House  of  Lords^    It  involves 
much  more  serious  interests  than  the  disposal  of  these  children, 
than  those  of  Protestant,orBomanCatholic,or Presbyterian  sects ; 
it  places  on  record  a  judgment  which  while  it  stands  leaves  every 
question  of  this  kind  at  large^  without  rule  or  authority  to  guide 
us.    It  leaves  every  similar  case  to  the  uncontrolled  discretion 
of  the  judge^a  standard  which  Lord  Camden  thus  justly  defines — 
**  It  is  always  unknown,  it  is  different  in  different  men,  it  is 
casual,  and  depends  upon  constitution,  temper,  and  passion ;  in 
the  best  it  is  oftentimes  caprice,  in  the  worst  it  is  every  vice, 
folly,  and  passion  to  which  human  nature  is  liable." 

Anxious  to  be  free  even  from  the  imputation  of  selecting 
the  weak  points  of  the  Lord  Chancellor's  judgement  and  pre- 
senting a  partial  view  of  it,  we  give  it  in  extenso,  taken  from 
the  Daily  Express. 

IMPORTANT  JUDGMENT  IN  CHANCERY, 

IN  THB  MATTBB  Of  TBB  o'MALLBTS,  MIMOBfl. 

(Extracted  from  the  Dailjf  Fxpre^B,  Nov,  22,   1858  J 

The  Lord  Chaocellor  delivered  judgment  in  this  matter,  which 
was  discussed  in  the  early  part  of  the  week,  and  which  has  excited 
considerable  interest.  There  was  a  large  attendance  of  the  members 
of  the  Bar  and  the  general  public. 

His  Lordship  having  disposed  of  some  petitions  under  the  fifteenth 
section,  proceeded  to  deliver  the  judgment  as  follows : — 

''  In  this  case  of  the  O'Malleys,  minors,  an  order  was  made  on  the 
23rd  of  September  last,  on  the  petition  of  Jane  Robinson.  Her  peti- 
tion, which  was  supported  bj  her  affidavit,  stated  in  substance,  that 
the  minors,  being  eieht  in  number,  were  the  children  of  the  late  John 
O'Malley,  and  of  Ellen  O'Malley,  his  wife,  sister  of  Jane  Robinson. 
That  the  eldest  child  was  twelve  jears  of  age,  the  youngest  of  the  tLge 
of  one  year.  That  so  far  as  they  had  been  capable  of  receiving  in- 
struction, they  had  been  educated  in  the  Protestant  religion,  with  the 
consent  and  approval  of  both  their  parents.  That  their  father  died 
in  March,  185  7>  leaving  his  wife,  Ellen  O'Malley,  surviving.     That 
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in  June,  18689  Ellen  O'Malley  waa  obliged  to  go  into  the  workhoiue 
of  Tuam,  with  her  eight  children,  and  that  allwere  entered  as  Pro- 
testants  in  the  registry  of  the  workhouse,  where  the  mother  died, 
leaving  behind  her  the  eight  orphan  children.  That  on  the  1 1th  of 
August  the  petitioner,  Jane  Bobinaon,  applied  to  the  guardians  of 
the  Tuam  union  to  have  the  children  given  up  to  her,  stating  that 
she  had  made  provision  for  their  support,  and  that  the  consideration 
of  this  was  postponed  by  the  guardians  until  the  18th  of  August. 
That  on  this  latter  day  the  guardians,  disregarding  a  direction  from 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  refused  to  give  her  the  children,  but 

glare  them  up  their  paternal  uncle,  the  said  William  O'Malley,  a 
Oman  Catholic,  who  expressed  his  intention  to  bring  them  ap  in  his 
own  faith,  and  that  she  was  unable  to  obtain  the  custody  of  the. child- 
ren.   The  petition  further  stated  that  she  had  means  at  her  disposal 
for  the  maintenance,  support,  and  education  of  the  orphans,  and  that 
she  was  willing  to  undertake  the  office  of  their  guardian,  and  also 
that  she  was  prepared  to  invest  a  suitable  sum  for  their  benefit,  that 
it  was  necessary  they  should  be  made  wards  of  court,  and  that  delay 
in  making  the  order  required  might  render  it  impossible  to  carry  it 
into  effect.     It  seemed  to  me  that  the  guardians  had  done  indirectly 
what  they  could  not  have  done  directly.     It  was  not  lawful  for  them 
to  treat  those  children  as  of  a  relieious  faith  different  from  that  ia 
which  their  names  were  entered  m  the  workhouse  registry,  which 
the  guardians  were  not  ai  liberty  to  alter.     I  thought  they  com- 
mitted a  plain  violation  of  their  duty  when  they  proceeded  to  hand 
over  these  orphan  children  to  their  uncle,  William  O'Malley,  for  the 
purpose  of  having  them  brought  up  as  Roman  Catholics,  and  that  it 
was  my  duty  to  interpose  for  their  protection,  so  as  to  secure  to  them 
the  full  benefit  of  the  rights  which  the  Constitution  of  this  free 
country  confers  on  every  infant,  without  distinction  of  class  or  creed. 
The  petitioner,  Jane  Robinson,  is  the  maternal  aunt  of  the  minors, 
of  the  religious  faith  in  which  they  had  been  broueht  up,  and  in 
which  they  were  registered  according  to  law.     It  therefore  seemed 
proper  to  appoint  her  to  be  the  guardian  of  the  persons  of  the  minors, 
for  the  purpose  of  retaking  them  out  of  the  custody  to  which  the 
board  of  guardians  had  unlawfully  transferred  them,  and  that  I 
should  make  them  wards  of  this  court.     I  was  thereby  to  have  their 
rights  settled  by  law,  upon  a.  reference  directed  to  the  Master,  *'  to 
state  in  what  manner  it  is  proposed  that  they  should  be  maintuned 
and  educated,  and  with  whom  they  should  reside."    This  was  the 
substance  of  the  order  which  William  O'Malley  now  seeks  to  have 
set  aside*    It  asserted  in  effect  that  the  religious  education  of  the 
children  and  the  religious  profession  in  they  had  been  registered  on 
the  18th  of  August,  ought  not  to  have  been  changed  by  the  resolution 
of  the  majority  of  a  board  of  guardians.  It  did  not  exclude  William 
or  any  other  party,  from  having  the  important  question  of  right,  as 
to  the  education  of  the  children,  decided  by  the  proper  tribunal ;  on 
the  contrary,  I  do  not  see  how  such  a  decision  could  be  had  so  bene- 
ficially as  under  an  order  such  as  I  have  made.     But  it  is  now  con- 
tended, on  behalf  of  William  O'Malley,.  that  upon  the  facts  which 
have  been  disclosed  in  this  matter  to  the  court,  on  the  affidavits  which 
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have  been  made  and  filed  since  the  23rd  September,  he  has  a  lawfnl 
right  to  retain  the  ousted;^  of  the  minors,  and  to  have  them  educated 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.     It  appears  from  these  affidavits^  that 
Ellen  O'Malley,  the  mother  of  the  minors,  was  the  eldest  daughter 
of  William  Jamesoui  formerly  a  sergeant  in  the  Constabulary  Force. 
She  had  been  strictly  and  carefully  educated  by  her  parents  in  the 
Reformed  faith  as  a  Protestant.    She  married  John   O'Malley,  a 
constable  of  the  force,  but  he  was  a  Roman  Catholic.     They  had 
eight  children,  five  sons  and  three  daughters.     William,  the  eldest 
child,  is  twelve  years  of  age,  the  three  daughters  are  of  the  ages  of 
ten,  eight,  and  seven  respectively,  the  others  of  the  ages  of  five  years 
and  two  years,  and  the  youngest  is  under  two  vears.     The  elder  por- 
tion  of  the  family  were  regpilarly  sent  to  school,  in  the  several  places 
in  which  John  0*Malley  was  stationed.    Iq  the  National  school  of 
one  of  those  places  thev  were  taught  and  treated  as  Protestant  child* 
ren,  and  were  returned  as  such  to  the  National  Board  by  the  master, 
who  was  himself  a  Roman  Catholic.     In  the  schools  at  the  other 
places  they  were  instructed,  as  well  as  registered,  as  Protestant  child- 
ren.    They  attended  Divine  service  in  the  Protestant  Church,  and 
also  the  catechetical  instruction  on  each  Saturday,  when  the  Protes- 
tant children  of  the  church  were  instructed  by  the  rector  in  the 
Church  Catechism.     The  eldest  boy  attended  the  Sunday  school  in 
connexion  with  the  church,  and  was  sent  to  church  by  his  father  at 
a  time  when  Ellen  O'Malley  was  absent  from  home,  a  patient  in  the 
Galway  infirmary.  The  family  were  visited  by  the  Protestant  clergy- 
men, and  the  children  were  occasionally  taught  by  their  father  at 
home,  out  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  from  the  Catechism  of  the 
United  Church.     It  aoes  not  appear  that  in  any  one  instance  their 
father  ever  had  taken  any  of  them  to  a  Roman  Catholic  service,  and 
with  the  exception  of  having  all  but  the  youngest,  baptized  according 
to  the  rites  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  he  never,  in  any  respect, 
treated  any  of  them  otherwise  than  as  a  Protestant  parent  ought  to 
treat  his  child.     It  therefore  seems  to  me  that  it  is  satisfactorily 
made  out,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  in  the  church,  the  family,  and  the 
school,  these  children  were,  with  the  full  consent  of  both  their  pa-i 
rents,  carefully  trained  up  as  Protestant  children.     The  father  died 
in  March,  1857.    After  his  death,  their  mother  continued  the  same 
course  of  instruction  as  had  been  followed  in  the  father's  lifetime. 
She  died  in  June,  1858,  a  pauper  in  the  workhouse  at  Tuam,  and 
whilst  the  children  remained  in  tne  workhouse,  until  the  18th  of  Au- 
gust, 1868,  they  were  visited,  taught,  and  treated  as  Protestant  child- 
ren.    To  this  no  objection  appears  to  have  been  made,  before  the 
1 1  th  of  August,  when  the  aunt,  Jane  Q»obinson,  applied  to  the  guar- 
dians to  get  the  children  out  of  the  workhouse.    The  learned  and 
able  counsel  for  William  0*Malley  insist  that,  inasmuch  as  it  appears 
that  his  brother  John  was  himself  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  that  his 
children,  except  the  youngest,  were  baptized  according  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  rite,  and  as  they  maintain  that  it  appears  on  the  affidavits, 
that  John  O'Malley,  on  his  death  bed,  expressed  a  wish  and  directed 
that  his  children  should  be  brought  up  as  Roman  Catholics,  and  that 
the  consent  of  John  O'Malley,  during  his  life,  to  the  bringing  them 
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up  as  Protestants  must  be  eonaidered  as  having  been  given  from 
worldly  and  unworthy  motives*  and  not  from  a  proper  sense  of 
responsibility  as  a  parent,  it  is  now  the  duty  of  this  court  to  disr&> 
gard  all  that  has  already  taken  place,  and  to  have  the  children  here- 
after educated  in  the  tenets  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  In  Lvons 
0.  Blenlein  (Jacob's  Reports,  p.  263),  where  a  father  had  allowed  his 
children  to  be  brought  up  by  an  aunt,  and  afterwards  sought  to  with- 
draw them,  and  to  chai^  their  course  of  education,  Lord  Eldon 
says : — *  It  appears  to  me  that  the  father  has  so  far  given  his  consent 
to  this  course  of  education  as  to  preclude  him  from  saying  that  he 
shall  now  be  permitted  to  break  in  and  introduce  a  new  system  of 
education,  which  cannot  be  consistent  with  the  system  to  which 
they  had  been  habituated/  In  Witty  v,  Marshall  (IT.  coll.  ch. 
Cas.  68.),  the  father,  in  his  will,  inserted  the  following  words :— *'  I 
am  desirous  that  my  sud  son  should  be  educated  in  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic faith,  in  which  I  live,  and  which  I  believe  to  be  the  true  futb.' 
He  then  appointed  his  wife  and  certain  other  persons  guardians  of 
his  children,  and  enjoined  them  to  cause  his  son  to  be  educated  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith.  The  mother  was  a  Protestant,  and  when 
the  case  came  before  the  court,  it  appeared  that  the  minors  had  re* 
ceived  what  the  Vice-Chancellor  called  'Protestant  impressions.' 
Vice*  Chancellor  Knight  Bruce  says : — *  With  every  respect,  there- 
fore, for  what  may  be  allowed  to  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  the  fatber 
on  so  important  a  subject,  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  gremt  danger 
to  the  spiritual  welfare  and  to  the  moral  character  of  the  infant  may 
arise  (I  do  not  say  will  arise)  from  a  chan^  of  religious  education. 
On  this  ground,  and  this  ground  alone,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  court  to 
pause.'  He  then  says, '  the  proper  course  b  to  direct  a  reference  to 
the  Master.  Rarely  can  the  court,  with  propriety,  withdraw  such 
questions  from  the  Master.' " 

But  the  recent  case  of  Stourton  v.  Stourton,  which,  in  the  year 
1857*  came  before  the  Lords  Justices  of  Appeal  in  Chancenr  in  Eng- 
land, puts  the  question  beyond  controversy  in  this  court.  The  minor 
was  the  only  child  of  the  Hon  John  Stourton  (deceased)  and  of  Caro- 
line Emma,  his  wife,  both  of  whom  were  Roman  Catholics.  He  died 
on  the  28rd  Mav,  1847.  On  the  30th  May,  1847,!the  minor  urasbom. 
He  was  baptised  as  a  Roman  Catholic,  His  uncle  Lord  Stourton, 
was  his  godfather.  Mrs.  Stourton,  some  time  after  her  husband's 
death,  became  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  educated  her 
son  accordingly.  All  his  relations,  except  the  mother,  were  Roman 
Catholics.  On  the  18th  November,  1856,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls 
made  an  order  appointing  the  mother  to  be  the  guardiAn  of  the  minor. 
Aninst  thiv  the  appeal  was  taken.  Lord  Justice  Knidbt  Brace,  says : 
—-No  doubt  the  boy  might  have  been  brought  up  a  Roman  Catholic 
had  his  father's  relations  interposed  sooner,  and  not  permitted  the 
mother  to  take  the  course  she  has  taken.  He  said  *  permitted/  be- 
cause no  concealment  or  deceit  was  proved,  or  even  alleged  against 
her."  Again  he  says  :«.'•  The  child's  tranquillity,  health,  happiness, 
and  spiritual  welfare  were  too  likely  to  sqffer  from  an  attempt  to 
efface  his  Protestant  impressions  for  such  a  course  to  be  attempted." 
This  course  was  to  have  the  paternal  uncle  made  a  guardian,  and^tbe 
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ebild  eduoatod  as  a  Roman    Catholic,     Lord  Justice  Turner,  after 
adverting  to  the  settled  rule  of  the  court,  and  to  the  fact  that  the 
child  had  been  allowed  to  receive  Protestant  instruction,  says :— - 
<'  The  father's  wishes  might  be  in  conflict  with  the  safety  and  welfare 
of  the  child,  and  it  was  necessary  to  see  what  religious  impressions 
had  already  been  made  on  the  child's  mind."    Having  then  stated 
that,  from  an  interview  with  the  child,  the  court  was  satisfied  that 
impressions  bad  been  made  adverse  to  the  faith  of  the  father,  and 
having  pointed  out  the  danger  of  disturbing  these  impressions,  he 
adds : — **  Whether  the  consequences  would  or  would  not  be  such, 
the  danger  was  one  to  which  he  durst  not  expose  a  child."    The 
order  of  the  Master  of  the  Bolls  was  affirmed.     This  child  was  but 
nine  years  of  age.    He  had  been  baptised  a  Roman  Catholic  ;  his 
father  and  his  uncle,and  all  his  relations  were  RomaniCatholics, until 
his  mother,  after  his  birth,  had  become  a  Protestant ;    and  Lord 
fitourton,  the  uncle  and  godfather,  was  not  allowed  to  be  a  guardian 
of  the  child,  nor  to  change  the  religious  education  which  he  had,  in 
fact,  received  under  his  mother.  '  And  why  ?     Simply  because,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  Protestant  impressions  had  been  made  by  a  course  of 
religious  teaohinp^  which  had  been  permitted  without  remonstrance, 
and  which  it  might  be  dangerous  to  unsettle.    The  law  recoenises 
what  all  experience  attests,  that  the  earliest  lessons  of  childhood, 
which  are  impressed  upon  the  young  and  tender  heart,  are  the  latest 
to  be  forgotten.    The  law  intrusts  the  father  with  the  care  and  edu* 
cation  of  his  children,  because  for  natural  affection  he  is  considered 
as  the  proper  person  to  discharge  that  duty.     It  is  not  a  power,  but 
a  trust ;  and  be  who  is  bound  to  lay  the  foundation  in  the  heart  of 
his  child  is  empowered  by  statute  to  select  a  guardian  to  whom  he 
may  confide  the  continuance  and  execution  of  the  trust.    In  the 
several  oases  on  the  subject  the  impressibility  of  children  of  tender 
years  is  prominently  noticed,  and  as  the  interference  of  this  court  is 
<'  for  the  benefit  of  the  child,  without  reference  to  religious  distino- 
tions,"  the  important  question  must  be  whether  in  fact  such  impres* 
sions  have  been  made  that  it  might  be  perilous  to  disturb  ?     Such  are 
not  to  be  treated  like  the  characters  traced  upon  the  sand,  which  the 
returning  tide  effaces,  but  they  are  to  be  cherished  with  tenderness 
and  care  as  a  right  vested  in  the  child,  which  the  law  regards  as 
sacred  and  inviolable.     With  reference,  therefore,  to  the  eKlest  ton 
and  the  three  daughters,  it  seems  to  me  that  upon  the  facts,  which 
are  beyond  dispute,  and  by  law,  which  I  am  bound  to  follow  in  thb 
court,  the  order  of  the  23rd  September  ought  not  to  be  disturbed.     I 
oome  next  to  the  case  of  the  younger  children,  and  although  no  dia- 
tinction  has  been  taken  in  the  course  of  the  argument  on  either  side, 
1  think  it  b  proper  for  me  to  deal  with  the  two  sets  of  children  dis- 
tinctively.    In  the  Queen  v.  Clarke  (7  Ell.  Blackb.,  201),  Lord 
Campbell,  in  a  very  elaborate  judgment,  states  the  view  of  a  court  of 
law,  where  the  father  has  died  without  having  appointed  a  testamen- 
tary guardian.     **  The  husband,"  he  says,  *'  certainly  was  a  Pro- 
testant ;  his  children  had  been  baptized  in  the  Anglican  Church,  and 
be  probably  expected  that  they  would  be  brought  up  as  Protestants." 
After  stating  that  nothing  was  to  be  found  in  the  husband's  will  on 
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the  subject,  and  that  he  seemed  to  have  confided  in  bis  wife,  who  was 
a  Roman  Catholic,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  says  :—*' Indeed^  by 
marrying  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  by  permitting  the  children  in  hu 
lifetime  to  join  in  Roman  Catholic  prayers,  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
had  the  horror  of  Popery  felt  by  many  pious  Protestants.  The 
mother  becoming  guardian  by  nurture  on  the  death  of  the  father,  no 

Erovision  to  the  contrary  being  made  by  will,  she  appears  to  us  to 
ave  in  all  respects  the  same  parental  authoritv  which  might  have 
been  exercised  by  the  father  had  he  survived  the  mother."    "  The 
question,"  he  adds,  '*  must  be  the  same  under  the  actual  circumstances 
of  Uiis  case,  as  if  the  father  had  died  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  the 
mother  surviving  had  been  a  Protestant ;  would  it  in  that  case  have 
been  unlawful  for  the  mother  to  have  brought  up  the  children  as  Pro- 
testants ?"  This  view  of  the  right  of  the  mother  surviving,  where  no 
testamentary  suardian  has  been  appointed  by  the  father,  has  a  sane- 
tion  in  the  judgment  of  Lord  Harawicke  in  Villareal  v.  Mellish  (2 
Swanst.,  636  and  638;,  and  in  the  case  of  Stroke  v.  Stroke  (3  P. 
Wms.,  62),  I  think,  however,  that  it  must  be  taken  to  be  thelsccre- 
dited  rule  of  this  court,  that,  in  whatever  way  the  wishes  of  the  father 
can  be  clearly  ascertained,  the  court  will  respect  them  to  the  utmost 
that  is  consistent  with  the  welfare  of  the  child,  and  this  without  anv 
reference  to  religious  distinctions.      It  may,   perhaps,   be  asked, 
where  nothing  has  been  done  under  the  sanction  of  the  father  in  his 
lifetime,  and  where  he  has  not  appointed  a  testamentary  guardian, 
how  could  it  be  for  the  welfare  of  the  child,  without  reference  to  re- 
ligious distinctions,  to  compel  the  widowed  mother  to  educate  her 
infant  offspring  in  a  religious  faith  which  her  own  conscientious  con- 
viction compels  her  to  disbelieve  ?    This  is  a  grave  question.    In 
the  present  case,  however,  it  has  been  assumed  on  both  sides  that,  as 
both  father  and  mother  are  dead,  the  ascertainment  of  the  genuine 
wishes  of  the  father  should  decide  the  question  which  is  substantially 
at  issue  between  the  parties  now  before  me.      This  could  not  be 
allowed  in  a  court  of  law,  and  so  far  the  intervention  of  this  court  on 
petition  is  an  advantage  of  Wm.  O'Malley.    It  appears  from  the 
affidavit  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Coyne,  the  Roman  Catholic  clergyman,  that 
on  the  dav  before  John  O'Malley  died,  Daniel  Coughlan,  a  policeman, 
came  for  nim  to  attend  on  John  O'Malley,  whom  he  had  not  spoken 
to  previousl;^ ,  nor  did  he  know  of  his  illness.     Blr.  Covne  statfj  that 
before  his  visit  John  O'Malley  "was  attended  by  the  Sisters  of 
Mercy."    It  does  not  appear  how  soon  before  Mr.  Coyne  arrived, 
these  ladies  had  been  in  attendance.     Mr.  Coyne  says,  that  upon  this 
occasion  he  adminbtered  '*  the  last  rites  of  %he  Church,"  and  upon 
the  same  occasion,  "  John  O'Malley,  in  the  presence  of  his  wife  and 
two  policemen,  Coughlan  and  Pat.  Mulligan,  expressed  a  wish  and 
directed  that  his  children  should  be  brought  up  in  Uie  Roman  Catho- 
lic religion."    That  Mrs.  O'Mallev  said  to  him,  *' John,  yon  were 
always  a  kind  and  affectionate  husband ;  I  wouid  wish  to  carry  out 
your  intention,  but  what  means  have  you  left  me  for  that  ?"  Where- 
upon Mr.  Coyne  said  : — **  That  matter  should  be  left  in  the  hands  of 
Providence."    Mr.  0'  Uagan  most  earnestly  and  eloquently  urged 
that  this  was  a  solemn  dying  declaration,  and  referred  to  the  rule  in 
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bur  criminal  law,  which  admits  a  dying  declaration  in  evidence.  Bqt 
with  what  cautious  circumspection  is  it  admitted  ?  The  death  of  the 
party  who  makes  the  declaration  must  be  the  subject  of  inquiry*  and  . 
the  circumstances  of  the  death  the  subject  of  the  declaration,  which 
in  some  cases  may  be  indispensable  to  identify  the  murderer.  I  could 
not  but  remember  the  prudent  suggestion  of  one  of  our  most  learned 
and  experienced  judges,  who,  in  Fitzgerald's  case  (Irish  Circ.  Cas.» 
169),  says : — <*  Every  one  knows  that  in  the  state  of  languor  in  which 
dying  persons  generally  are,  their  assent  would  easily  be  got  to  state- 
ments  which  they  never  intended  to  make,  if  they  were  but  ingeniously 
interwoven  by  an  artful  person  with  statements  which  were  actually 
true.  That  such  has  been  the  case  here  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  but  at 
the  same  time,  were  I  to  admit  the  declaration  which  is  now  offered 
in  evidence,  I  should  be  opening  a  door  to  gpreat  abuse." 

Mr.  Coyne  has  stated  that  he  did  not  use  any  importunity  ;  but  if 
he  considered  himself  conscientiously  bound,  in  the  discharge  of  what 
he  must  have  felt  to  be  a  sacred  duty  of  his  office,  to  put  questions 
and  make  suggestions  to  the  weak  ana  dying  man  which  might  not  be 
easily  parried  without  the  energy  of  health  and  the  vis  inertia  of  un« 
disturbed  conviction,  I  can  well  understand  how,  under  the  peculiar 
circumstances  in  which  Mr.  Govne  then  stood,  he  may  have  succeeded 
in  obtaining  a  languid  assent,  which  would  not  have  been  volunteered. 
Mr.  Coyne  himself,  not  John  0*Malley,  answered  the  objection  of 
Ellen  0*Malley  to  her  husband's  alleged  injunction.    Would  not  this 
indicate,  either  that  Mr.  Coyne  naturally  considered  himself  as  the 
interpreter  of  John  O'Malley's  wishes,  or  that  the  latter  was  too  weak 
to  deal  with  the  objection,  or  did  not  desire  to  prolong  the  discussion? 
In  any  view,  the  scene  is  imperfect,  the  termination  is  abrupt.     And 
indeed,  in  another  part  of  his  affidavit,  where  Mr.  Coyne  charges 
this  afflicted  widow  with  a  readiness  to  barter  the  faith  of  her  chil- 
dren,  he  says  he  told  her  "if  they  were  g^ven  up  according  to  the 
wishes  of  her  husband,  they  would  be  taken  care  or."    These  are  the 
very  words  of  Mr.  Coyne  himself.   The  wishes  of  the  dyin^  husband 
were,  he  says,  to  have  the  children  '*  given  up."    Accordmg  to  the 
previous  statement,  such  a  wish  was  not  expressed  by  John  0*Ma11ey 
to  his  wife,  and  this  is  made  more  conclusive  by  her  objection  to 
what  was  expressed.     How  is  this  to  be  reconciled  ?   Mr.  Coyne  has 
obviously  mixed  up  what  he  may  have  suggested  to  the  dyinjB^  man 
under  a  solemn  sense  of  duty  at  the  critical  period  of  the  aeministra- 
tion  of  the  sacramental  rite.     It  may  have  been  proposed  by  the  Sis- 
ters of  Mercy  that  the  female  children  would  be  received  into  the 
convent,  where  William  O'Mallev  has  now  placed  them.     We  have 
no  account  from  those  ladies  of  what  took  place  when  they  were  pre- 
sent.    But  Mary  Byrne  has  in  her  affidavit  given  a  very  remarkable 
account  of  what  took  place  immediately  after  Mr.  Coyne  had  left  the 
house*    If  the  proposal  was  to  give  up  the  children,  nothing  can  be 
more  natural,  or  more  probable  in  its  substance,  than  the  account 
given  by  Mary  Byrne  of  what  she  saw  and  heard.   The  husband  was 
at  the  point  of  death ;  the  wife,  with  one  little  infant,  the  new-born 
babe,  baptized  in  her  own  faith,  and  all  her  children  of  tender  years. 
None  as  yet  had  been  withdrawn  by  her  confiding  husband  from  tbo 
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influence  of  the  mother's  teaching  and  th«  mother's  luve — that  ooir^ 
when  she  would  he  left  a  widow,  sfae  should  give  up  her  children^ 
each  and  all,  to  ecclesiastical  custody  !  Whatever  may  have  beeq 
said  or  done  in  the  presence  of  the  priest,  or  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy, 
when  nature  resumed  her  sway,  and  at  once  appealed  to  the  heart  of 
the  husband  and  the  father,  I  cannot  disbeheve  the  pithy  account^ 
condensed  in  one  sentence  of  tho. affecting  letter  to  her  sister,  written 
soon  after  her  sad  bereavemcnt,where  she  speaks  of  "how  a  priest  and 
two  of  the  nuns  thou^jht  to  come  round  me  in  presence  of  my  poor 
dying  husband,  but  I  baulked  them  completely.  John  did  not  blame 
me  for  what  I  told  them,  for  after  they  went  away  he  desired  me  to 
bring  up  the  children  in  the  way  I  always  brought  them  up."  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Seymour  states,  in  his  affidavit, — "  That  at  the  last  inter- 
view with  the  said  Mrs.  O'Malley  a  few  days  previous  to  her  deaths 
she  indignantly  denied  the  truth  of  the  report  that  she  intended  to 
have  them  brought  up  in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  ;  and  alleged,  as 
one  of  her  reasons,  tbat  her  husband's  dying  wish  was  that  the/ 
should  be  brought  up  in  her  own  persuasion  as  Protestants ;  ana 
that  her  husband  frequently,  on  previous  occasions^  expressed  the 
same  desire."  Here,  then,  we  have  the  dying  mother's  account  of 
what  were  the  last  wishes  of  the  dying  father :  a  double  testimony^ 
given  in  the  presence  of  death,  and  sealed  with  all  the  solemn  sanc- 
tions of  eternity.  If  doubt  there  were  as  to  the  true  import  of  his 
dying  wishes,  the  consistent  course  of  his  life  in  the  training  of  the 
elder  children,  and  the  remarkable  fact  of  his  having  so  recently 
allowed  the  youngest  child  to  be  baptised  in  the  Protestant  faith, 
would  furnish  the  best  comment  for  the  guidance  of  a  court  of  justice, 
which  looks  to  actions  and  conduct  as  the  best  key  to  the  discovery 
of  intentions.  Could  he  have  intended  that  she  should  hand  over 
the  babe,  which  he  did  not  even  require  to  be  baptised  a  Roman 
Catholic  ?  It  struck  me  as  somewhat  remarkable  that  from  the 
month  of  March,  1657*  when  the  father  died,  until  the  month  of 
August,  1858,  neither  the  Rev.  Mr.  Coyne  nor  any  other  person 
came  forward  to  assert  that  the  father  of  these  children  had  on  his 
death  bed  expressed  his  dying  wish  that  all  or  any  of  them  should 
be  educated  in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  Mr.  O'Hagan  suggested 
to  me  that  he  understood  some  application  had  been  made  at  the 
Tuam  workhouse  on  the  subject,  and  that  the  answer  was  that  they 
had  not  power  to  alter  the  registry.  It  thus  appears  they  knew  their 
duty.  But  this  does  not  consist  with  the  explanation  given  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Coyne.  He  says  "  Prom  the  course  which  Mrs.  O'lrfalley 
pursued  after  the  death  of  her  hushand,  deponent  thought  it  useless 
to  interfere  further  in  the  matter."  This  is  quite  intelligible^  if  the 
children  were  to  be  "given  up;",  but  if  they  were  simply  to  be 
brought  up  as  Roman  Catholics,  why  should  no  application  have 
been  made  before  the  11th  of  August  by  Mr.  Coyne,  who  was  a 
chaplain  of  the  workhouse,  or  by  William  O'Malley,  the  trnxious 
uncle  ?  Why  should  the  guardians  have  been  then  set  in  motion  to 
Tiolate  their  known  duty,  and  set  the  registry  and  the  law  at  defi- 
ance ?  I  have  not  adverted  to  some  topics  which  have  been  im* 
ported  into  the  argument  of  this  case,  and  have  much  increased  the 
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pian  and  pressure  of  the  trjinff  duty  which  has  unavoidably  devolved 
on  me  to  discbarffe.  It  has  been  said  that  Jane  Bobinson  is  only 
made  use  of  by  Miss  Plonket,  in  order  "  to  boy  up  the  custody'*  of 
these  orphans.  It  is  enough  for  me  to  see  that  Jane  Robinson  is  so 
nearly  related  to  the  children  that  it  is  proper  for  me  to  interfere  for 
their  protection,  and  that  her  interference  is  bonct  fide ;  and  on  the 
reference  for  which  the  order  provides^the  way  in  which  she  proposes  to 
have  them  maintained  and  educated,  will  be  investigated  by  the  Mas- 
ter. The  custody  of  the  children  remains  under  the  care  of  the  court,and 
is  neither  to  be  obtained  by  wealth  nor  to  be  denied  by  poverty.  It  is 
the  free  gift  of  the  law,  to  which  all  must  do  homage,  **  the  least  as 
feeling  its  care,  the  greatest  as  not  exempted  from  its  power."  In 
the  case  of  Alicia  Race,  with  the  details  of  which  I  have  been  fur- 
nished by  the  kindness  of  Vice- Chancellor  Kindersley,  the  provision 
made  came  (Vom  benevolent  strangers,  who  desired  to  give  the  child 
the  means  of  asserting  her  English  right,  and  tbe  court  acted  on  the 
undertaking  of  counsel  to  have  a  maintenance  provided.  It  is  obvi. 
ous  that  Wil!7am  O'Malley  himself  has  neither  the  means  nor  the  in- 
clination to  support  these  children  without  the  aid  of  strangers. 
But  hi  the  case  of  orphans  so  situated  there  must  at  least  be  the 
power  of  having  them  publicly  maintained  as  destitute  poor,  entitled 
to  be  secured  in  their  Oonstitutional  rights,  as  infant  subjects  of  the 
Queen,  if  no  relative  can  be  found  able  and  willing  to  support  and 
educate  them  under  the  court,  and  subject  to  its  control,  or  if  no 
stranger  can  be  allowed  to  extend  the  hand  of  charity  without  being 
subjected  to  harsh  and  ungenerous  imputations* 

In  cases  where  the  religious  issue  is  open,  it  is  a  rule  which  I 
always  adopt,  to  put  the  case  with  the  religion  of  the  parties  reversed^ 
and  consider  then  the  decbion  I  should  pronounce.  Had  John 
O'Malley  been  a  facile  Protestant,  and  his  wife  a  devoted  member 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ;  had  he  allowed  his  children  from 
their  earliest  years  to  learn  the  language  of  its  ancient  ritual  and  its 
impressive  invocations ;  had  he  left  his  widow  to  Aght  the  hard  battle 
of  life  with  a  numerous  and  helpless  offiipring ;  if  she  had  kept  them 
together  to  the  last,  until  she  had  nothing  to  share  but  her  prayers 
and  her  tears ;  and  if  she  had  left  them  in  the  Church  which  hallowed 
the  earliest  lessons  of  their  infancy ;  and  if  a  board  of  guardians 
could  be  found  who  would  consign  them  to  a  custody  where  Protes- 
tantism would  be  let  loose  upon  them,  and  the  interference  of  this 
court  should  be  sought  for  their  deli? erance  on  the  application  of 
some  humble  but  honest  Roman  Catholic  relative,  aided  bv  any 
generous  stransrar :  could  I,  then^  shrink  from  a  duty  so  sacred  and 
so  palpable? — Qod  forbid.  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  me  to  know  that 
if  I  have  erred  in  the  view  which  I  have  taken,  my  decision  can  be 
reviewed  by  the  Court  of  Appeal,  both  here  andjin  England.  I  must 
refuse  this  application,  with  costs.  William  O'Malley  has  availed 
himself  of  the  assistance  of  Poor  Law  ffuardians  to  deprive  these 
children  of  their  lawful  rights.  He  asKS  of  me  to  believe  that  his 
deceased  brother  was  a  hollow  hypocrite,  who  bartered  away  the 
faith  of  his  children  for  some  unworthy  but  undefined  motive.  I 
have  no  authority  here,  without  and  against  evidence,  to  impeach 
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the  motives  or  conduct  of  either  the  livinff  or  the  dead.  The  child* 
ren  have  a  property  in  their  father's  good  name,  and,  so  far  as  it 
may  be  in  my  power  to  secnre^  I  will  see  that  they  be  taught  to 
respect  the  memory  of  both  their  parents,  and  not  to  learn  that 
either  has  been  a  castaway.  John  0*MaIley,  in  his  life,_was,  as  it 
appears,  an  affectionate  husband  and  a  tender  father  ;  on  his  death 
h'^  received  reverently  from  the  priest  of  his  own  church  her  last 
sjicrair.'.ntal  rite  ;  with  the  minister  of  his  wife's  church  he  joined  in 
fervent  prayer,  and  confessed  a  faith  which  Mr.  Lynch  insists  to  be 
Roman  Catholic,  Mr.  Fowler  asserts  to  be  Protestant,  and  of  which 
I  will  only  add,  it  was  the  simple  faith  of  a  Christian.  In  this 
responsible  juripdiction  I  feel  bow  solemnly  I  am  bound  to  act 
without  fear,  favour,  or  affection.  The  duty,  on  the  present  occasion, 
invidious  as  it  is,  has  been  made  the  more  painful  to  me  from  the 
contention  of  the  parties  having  been  too  much  leavened  with  the 
bitterness  of  controversy,  and  too  little  with  the  kind  and  gentle 
spirit  of  charity,  so  suited  to  the  case  of  poor  destitute  orphans. 
The  religion  of"  the  Bedeemer  is  a  religion  of  love,  and  not  of  strife 
or  hatred.  Like  his  seamless  garment,  the  trembling  touch  of  faith 
may  from  the  very  hem  extract  a  healing  virtue.  In  the  true  spirit 
of  this  religion,  I  trust  these  children  may  be  educated,  ao  that  the 
law  of  this  land  may  be  honoured,  and  the  last  wishes  expressed  bj 
both  the  parents  righteously  fulfilled. 


Abt.  IX.— MONTALEMBERT  on  ENGLAND    AND 

INDIA. 

1.  A  Debate  on  India  in  the  English  Parliament.    By 

M.  Le  Comte  de  Montalembert.  Effingham  Wilson, 
Royal  Exchange.    London :  1858. 

2.  The  Trial  of  M.  Le  Comte  de  Montalembert  and  M, 

Douniol  before  the  Paris  Correctional  Tribunal  on 
the  24th  November,  1858.  Effingham  Wilson; 
London:  1858. 

3.  The  Political  Future  of  England.     By  the  Comte  de 

Montalembert  of  the  French  Academy — from  the 
French.    John  Murray.     London:  1856. 

The  English  people  are  so  much  accustomed  to  bespatter 
themselves  with  their  own  praises,  to  laud  themselves  and 
their  institutions,  and  proclaim  them  to  the  rest  of  the  world, 
as  the  freest  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  that  any  responsive 
echo  coming  from  abroad  is  hailed  as  a  right  due  to  their 
own  excellence,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  source  or  motive, 
from  which  it  emanates.  Their  guUability  is  of  the  most 
facile,  their  devotion  to  flattery  of  the  most  servile  descrip- 
tion ;  they  swallow  with  a  peculiar  avidity,  everything 
which  tends  to  feed  their  most  consummate  selfishness  and 
egotism.  Thus  it  is  that  the  English  press  has  seized  upon, 
and  heaped  with  the  highest  eulogiums  the  article  by  the 
Comte  De  Montalembert  on  the  India  debate,  merely  be- 
cause it  teems  with  the  most  fulsome  adulations  of  their 
country.  One  paper,  the  giant  in  print,  goes  so  far  as  to 
say,  that  this  production,  "  is  a  noble  and  passionate  eulogy 
of  English  freedom ;  the  language  of  which  extraordinary 
composition  is  a  stream  of  unpausing  eloquence,"  ignoring 
altogether  the  purpose  for  which  these  papers  were  written. 
We  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  it  is  not  an  able  performance, 
skilfully  designed  and  executed,  but  any  one  who  scans  its 
paragraphs  ever  ao  lightly,  will  at  once  perceive  that  it  was 
not  written  either  as  a  panegyric,  or  a  lesson  in  history. 

The  artistic  design  of  this  picture  is  too  transparent,  the 
colours  too  highly  wrought  and  unreal,  not  to  fail  in  produ- 
cing the  effect  intended  by  the  painter.  It  is  impossible  to 
hide  from  ourselves,  that  notwithstanding  the  Anglo-French 
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Alliance,  which  has  lasted  through  many  trials  for  the  last 
five  or  six  years,  there  still  Inrks  within  the  breast  of  each 
nation,  a  strong  germ  of  the  ancient  riTalry,  which  so  often 
set  Europe  by  the  ears,  and  deluged  her  plains  with  human 
blood.  This  rankles  still  in  the  minds  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  French  people,  who  cannot  regard  anything  English  as 
excellent,  except  her  riches  as  a  fitting  prey  for  plunder  and 
vengeance.  Therefore  anyone  who  extols  the  power,  liberty, 
or  institutions  of  '*perme  Albion,"  or  constrasts  them  wiUi 
those  of  France  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter,  ia  regarded 
more  as  a  spy,  or  secret  enemy  in  the  oamp,  than  as  a  per- 
son anxious  to  instruct  his  follow  countrymen,  or  improve 
their  social  condition.  The  Imperial  government  might 
have  allowed  this  writing  to  eat  itself  out  in  silence,  bemg 
contrary  to  the  instincts  of  the  flreat  French  Public,and  only 
serving  the  objects  of  the  Bed  Republican,  or  Monarchists, 
who  at  all  hazards  are  desirous  of  changing  the  present  order 
of  things.  The  army,  which  is  the  ffreat  engine  of  the  ruling 
power  in  France,  is  more  thoroughly  imbued  than  anv  other 
portion  of  the  public,  with  a  supreme  c(mtempt  for  the 
ikiglish  as  a  military  nation,  and  consider  it  as  an  insult  to 
be  put  in  comparison  with  them.  From  this  spirit  arose  the 
frcLcas  of  the  colonels  after  the  dismissal  of  Lora  Palmeiaton, 
and  if  the  Imperial  dynasty  is  ever  driven  to  its  last  resource 
to  maintain  its  grasp  upon  the  throne  and  sceptre,  it  has  but 
to  let  loose  its  **  dogs  of  war ''  upon  England  and  her  alliea, 
in  order  to  regain  a  complete  hold  of  power,and  to  re*awaken 
the  attachment  of  the  people. 

Montalembert  has  been  for  that  reason  extremely  injudi* 
clous  in  carrying  to  such  extravagant  lengths  the  contrast, 
which  he  draws  between  the  present  position  of  his  own 
country  and  that  of  Qreat  Britain.  The  French  do  not  wish 
to  have  thrown  in  their  face  the  futility  of  their  efforts  for 
liberty  and  constitutional  government,  or  to  be  placed  so  low 
in  the  scale  of  civilization,  as  to  be  designated  tne  g^veUing 
slaves  of  despotism.  They  despise  many  of  the  mannerisms, 
money-making,  plodding  systems  of  the  English  public, 
and  are  proud  of  many  of  their  own  national  idiosyncracies, 
which  are  cried  down  and  laughed  at  on  this  side  of  the 
Channel.  They  glory  in  their  military  power  and  discipline, 
regard  themselves  as  irresistible  in  arms,  and  cannot  at  all 
feel  flattered,  when  they  are  told  by  M.  Le  Comte— "  When 
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I  am  Stifling  in  an  atmosphere  loaded  wihh  the  exhalations 
of  servility  and  corruption,  I  set  forth  to  L^'eathe  a  purer  air, 
and  to  take  a  life-bath  (bain  de  vie)  in  free  England ;''  which 
sentence  forms  one  of  the  leading  paragraphs  of  his  Essay 
on  {he  India  Debate.  In  fact  Montalembert  is  one  of  those 
RovaKsts,  who  by  adroit  and  prudent  conduct  have  hitherto 
endeavoured  successfully  to  keep  their  places,  but,  as  has 
been  often  said  by  the  followers  of  the  present  dynasty, 
eonstituting  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  these  men  will 
never  learn  that  their  time  has  passed  away.  They  hope 
that  by  disgusting  the  minds  of  the  French  with  the  govern- 
ment m  power,  they  may  be  able  to  produce  some  change, 
and  trust  to  Provicfence  in  the  result. 

He  says  affain  ; "  I  write  for  my  own  satisftiction,  and  for 
tibat  of  a  smafl  number  of  invalid8,of  prying,  curious  people — 
of  maniacs,  if  you  will  have  it  so,  like  myself.  I  study  con- 
temporary institutions,  which  are  no  longer  ours,  but  which 
once  have  been,  and  which  still  seem  worthy  of  envy  and 
admiration  to  my  mind,  behind  hand  as  it  is  " — But  maniacs 
may  become  very  dangerous,  in  proportion  to  the  extrava- 
gance of  their  notions,  and  their  opposition  to  the  received 
usages  of  the  society  in  which  they  live.  Then  how  can  he 
comnare  the  constitutional  representation  inEngland,  to  that 
whicfl  existed  in  Prance,  either  during  the  first  Revolution, 
or  under  the  first  Empire,  or  under  the  modem  Bourbons. 
The  first  was  a  grinding  tyranny  of  democracy, more  blood- 
thirsty and  cruel,  than  that  of  the  most  absolute  despot ;  the 
second  was  orerridden  and  extinguished  by  military  control, 
the  third  could  only  boast  of  its  utter  servility  and  corrup- 
tioB.  France  never  can  enjoy  a  representative  government 
for  any  considerable  period  without  abusing  it,  and  the  direst 
anarcny  is  sure  to  follow  in  its  footsteps. 

Having  opened  with  these  and  other  remarks,  which  suffi- 
cently  show,  that  his  aim  is  not  to  praise  England,  but  to 
lower  the  French  in  their  own  estimation,  he  proceeds  to 
discuss  the  Colonial  policy  of  England-  and  her  coaduct 
towards  India  inparticular.  He  points  to  Canada  in  triumph, 
where  he  says  a  French  Catholic  population  has  been  fostered 
and  increased  in  wealth  and  numbers  by  the  care  of  the 
parent  country,  forgetting  altogether  that  the  threatened 
dismemberment  of  that  part  of  her  possessions  has  alone 
checked  the  ^liberal  dealing  of  the  Home  Government  with 
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the  deficendaDtfl  of  the  French  settlers.  He  further  aflserta 
that  every  colonial  extension  made  by  the  British  opens  np 
''  unmense  vistas''  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and  the 
spreading  of  the  tenets  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  pni* 
ing  out  of  sight  altogether  the  immense  sums  yearly  sub* 
scribed  in  Great  Britain  for  the  foreign  extension  of  the 
establishment,  principally  by  the  talismanic  cry  of  opposi- 
tion to  Popery — France,  Spain  and  Portugal  are  atta(dced, 
as  Catholic  countries,  for  not  extending  the  dominion  of  the 
Gospel,  or  allowing  it  to  die  out  where  it  had  been  formerly 
planted.  This  has  arisen  more  from  the  degeneracy  of  the 
race,  and  the  want  of  activity  of  their  modem  ffovemments, 
than  from  the  insufficiency  of  the  teaching  of  their  religion. 
As  to  the  general  foreign  and  colonial  policy  of  En^and 
he  says ;  "  I  may  boldly  affirm,  that  no  one  Knows  better, 
that  no  one  has  more  loudly  si^alised  than  I,the  backslidings 
and  deviations  of  English  policy  during  the  few  past  years* 
I  was  certainly  the  m^t  to  denounce,  previously  to  1848, 
the  policy  of  Lord  Palmerston,  but  too  often  imperious  to 
the  weak  and  truckling  to  the  strong,  in  the  highest  degree 
imprudent,  illogical,  and  foreign  to  all  the  great  tradi- 
tions of  his  country."  *  •  *  "  It  would  be  besides  the  height 
of  folly  and  of  iniquity  to  regard  England  as  solely  culpable, 
or  as  the  most  culpable,  among  the  nations  of  the  earth* 
Her  policy  is  neither  more  sel&h  nor  more  immoral  than 
that  of  other  great  states,  which  figure  in  ancient  or  modem 
history."  This  is  the  only  portion  of  his  essay  in  which  he 
does  not  act  thePanegyrist ;  it  shews  however  his  consistency, 
as  it  agrees  almost  word  for  word  with  what  he  wrote  on 
the  same  subject  in  1856.  In  1848  he  ''  already  saw  in 
Lord  Pahnerston — in  the  champion  of  Pacifico  in  Greece ; 
and  the  oppressor  of  the  small  country  of  Switzerland — a 
great  contempt  for  the  rights  of  the  weak,  and  a  ready  ally 
of  revolution  against  liberty.  *  *  ♦  *  The  English  people 
have  been  it  must  be  confessed  his  too  faithful  accomplices. 
#  •  ♦  #  The  insupportable  arrogance  of  the  English  diplo- 
macy towards  the  weak,  and  of  tne  English  press  towards 
everybody,  has  raised  the  just  indignation  of  a  vast  number 
of  reasonable  men.  Still  more  does  the  intmsive,  aggressive 
and  dissolving  influence  exercised  by  the  British  govern- 
ment, with  respect  to  the  rights  and  the  faith  of  the 
Catholics  in  Switzerland,  and  in  the  south  of  Europe,  de* 
serve  the  reprobation  of  every  sincere  Christian.*' 
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Here  some  wholesome  truths  are  allowed  to  hurst  forth  in 
spite  of  his  general  purpose  of  praise,  although  he  does  not 
ffive  many  examples  of  these  '*  oackslidinffs  and  deviations/' 
We  can  point  to  some,whiGh  may  serve  to  ilmstrate  more  effec- 
tually these  tendencies  of  Britisn  policy .  During  the  Crimean 
war,  entered  upon  in  order  to  check  the  threatening  aspect 
of  Russia  in  Asia,  and  to  curh  her  ^wing  influence,  which 
endangered  the  north  west  of  In£a,  and  the  trade  of  the 
East,  the  western  powers  made  use  of  every  available  means 
within  their  reach  to  effect  their  objects ;  amone  the  rest  they 
enlisted  the  services  of  the  Circassians,  treated  with  them  as 
aUies,  and  supplied  them  in  some  cases  with  arms  and  ammu- 
nition. When  the  war  was  brought  to  a  close,  these. allies 
were  forgotten,  left  to  their  own  resources,  not  included  in 
the  treaty  of  peace ;  no  effort  was  made  to  shield  them  against 
the  indignation  of  the  humbled  enemy,  who  would  be  sure 
to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  their  defenceless  heads.  Such  an 
example  of  the  selfish  abandonment  of  a  brave  people,  when 
the  opportunity  for  making  use  of  their  services  had  gone 
by,  does  not  exist  in  history,  and  England  will  hereafter 
regret  her  conduct  in  this  afiair,  when  the  plains  of  Asia 
minoT  and  Persia  are  overrun  by  the  rapacious  Muscovites. 
The  chain  ofthe  Caucasus  might  have  been  easily  maintain- 
ed as  a  barrier  or  fortress  to  check  the  advance  of  aggression ; 
when  that  is  swept  away,  as  it  must  sooner  or  latter,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  conceive  how  the  onward  wave  of  Russian 
absorption  is  to  be  arrested.  Again,  very  lately  our 
old  ally  Portugal,  whose  plains  ana  hills  have  been  dyed 
by  the  best  blood  of  England,  when  she  made  her  last  stand 
for  vital  existence  on  the  map  of  Europe,  was  compelled  at 
the  cannon's  mouth  to  abandon  the  safeguard  of  treaties,  and 
yield  to  a  show  of  force  by  France  in  a  case  of  manifest  in- 
justice. England  never  raised  her  voice  even  in  protestation, 
or  if  she  did  it  was  in  such  an  humble  tone,  as  to  proclaim 
either  a  complete  inability  to  support  her  ancient  ally,  or  an 
unwillingness  to  risk  a  disagreement  with  a  new  and  more 
powerful  firiend.  The  whole  question  of  the  deportation  of 
free  blacks  into  the  French  colonies,  against  the  spirit  ofthe 
slave  laws,  and  under  the  colourof  a  hiring  for  a  limited  num- 
ber of  years,  may  be  cited  as  another  example.  England 
is  mute  or  looks  on  with  indifference,enters  no  protest,  while  a 
commission  is  enquiring  into  the  best  means  of  effecting  this 
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lagaliaed  traffic.  Then  she  endeavooTB  to  btilly  Naples,  be- 
cause this  latter  is  a  Catholic  Power^  and  in  consequence  of 
the  turbulence  and  revolutionary  spirit  of  her  people,  fostered 
by  Uie  press,  money  and  arrogance  of  England,  is  obliged  to 
use  strong  measures  of  repression.  What  right  has  Protes- 
tantism to  interfere  with  the  internal  affairs  of  a  Catholic 
8tate«  or  to  cry  out  against  intoierancei  when  but  a  few  yean 
ago  her  own  votaries  in  Ireland  were  the  most  intolerant  of 
religionists,  and  in  the  north  of  Europe  lately  the  zealous 
followers  of  the  Befonnation,  furnished  a  most  inhuman  ex'- 
ample  of  history  ? 

)fingland  is  lauded  for  her  rapacuty  in  seizing  upon  the 
dominions  of  the  native  Princes  in  the  Indian  Peninstila, 
and  the  Gomnanv  extolled  because  it  has  governed  '^  at  • 
distant  of  2000  leagues  from  the  mother  countjy,  nearly 
200,000,000  of  men  by  means  of  800  civil  servants ;  and 
an  army  numbering  irom  15,000  to  30,000  men."  All 
this  is  certainly  a  glorious  page  in  history,  £ar  surpassing  the 
achievements  of  Alexander,  or  the  sucoeflses  of  the  'uurtar 
monarchs.  But  is  it  not  another  example  of  the  rapacity 
of  the  human  race  ?  The  insatiable  desire  to  possera  the 
&ble  riches  of  the  East  has  caused  the  representatives  of  the 
]^fflish  nation  in  Hindostan,  to  give  me  fullest  reins  to 
theur  avidity.  They  have  stopp^  at  nothing  to  possess 
themselves  of  the  land,  the  produce  thereof,  and  to  hunt  out 
the  recesses,  in  which  the  storied  treasures  were  kept.  They 
have  dispossessed  on  one  plea  or  another  every  king  or 
prince,  who  held  dominion  m  the  Peninsula ;  their  last  act 
of  spoliation  has  brought  about  what  has  been  termed  by  choice 
the  *'  Bebellion,"  in  order  that  the  foul  namemightbe  madea 
successful  pretext  for  the  more  complete  extii^^hment  of 
every  native  daim,  and  the  resumption  into  thahand  of  the 

f;ovemment  of  a  vast  amount  of  forfeited  property.  The 
ndian  war  certainly  commenced  by  mutiny  of  the  native 
soldiers  in  the  pay  of  the  company,  in  consequence  of  a 
military  order  trampling  upon  one  of  the  most  sa^ared 
dogmas  of  their  religion.  Those,  who  have  assumed  the 
sovereignty  in  India  nave  no  right  to  dictate  to  the  diSer^t 
races  and  castes,  what  they  are  to  believe  or  what  form  of 
worship  they  are  to  observe.  It  is  only  in  the  case  of  some* 
thin^  revolting  to  humanitv,  such  as  the  atUtee,  or  burv^ 
of  widows,  that  there  may  be  some  title  to  suppress  a  rite. 
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But  where  ao  hannleaB  a  dogma  exists  as  that  of  abstaiiiilig 

from  touching  or  eating  animal  food,  sorely  the  prejadlces 
of  the  natives  ought  to  be  in  all  conscience  resoected,  and  not 
crushed  out  under  the  penalty  of  rebellion.  The  landholders 
of  Oude  stand  upon  a  oifferent  ground,  they  must  be  looked 
upon  as  the  defenders  of  the  rights  of  their  soyereiffns«  snd 
If  their  country  is  to  be  annexed  and  conquered  at  all  nazardst 
it  must  be  conceded  to  them  at  least  that  they  are  notrebelsi 
but  the  resisters  of  affgreBsion« 

It  is  true  that  in  tne  commencement  of  the  war  many 
grievous  atrocities  were  conmiitted  by  the  sepoys,  wholesale 
massacres  calling  to  heaven  for  vengeance.  We  do  not  wish 
to  palliate  or  ddend  these  in  the  Biightest  degree,  although 
we  believe  that  they  have  bsen  in  many  instances  greauy 
exaggerated  by  the  press  of  England,  and  the  promoters  of 
confiscation.  Let  the  perpetrators  be  punished^  amply  punish- 
ed as  they  deserve,  but  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  good,  let 
not  the  mr  fame  of  the  British  arms  be  stained  by  that  tru« 
culent  cry  for  blood,  which  has  arisen  throughout  the  land, 
and  has  been  already  partially  executed.  Letters  and  ac* 
counts  have  been  received  from  India,  in  which  the  writers 
dwell  with  savage  delight  upon  the  wholesale  slaughtering 
of  whole  regiments  of  unfortunate,  misguided  men.  These 
and  other  acts  perpetrated  under  the  name  of  retribution, 
will  hereafter  stamp  the  deepest  stain  upon  the  name  of 
England  in  the  page  of  history,  only  to  be  placed  in  com*- 

Eanson  with  the  extirpation  of  the  Carthagmians  and  Jews 
y  the  Romans. 

That  such  is  the  opinion  of  Montalembert  himself,  will 
appear  frt)m  the  following  passage  :— 

**  After  hsTing  thos  allotted  to  the  defence  of  a  ^eat  people,  uojnttlj 
defamed*  so  iQach  of  our  spaoe,  oar  motive  being  that  it  enjoje,  u* 
most  alone,  the  honour  of  representinff  liberty  in  modem  Europe^ 
it  is  fitting  to  testify  to  the  just  indignation,  which  the  excessive 
rigour  of  the  chastisements  inflicted  by  the  English  on  the  vanquished 
insurgents*  who  have  fallen  into  their  hands,  ought  to  evoke.  I  am 
aware  of  all  that  oan  be  said  to  excuse  reprisals,  only  too  legitimate* 
•ffainst  sayages  guilty  of  the  most  monstrous  excesses  committed  on 
the  persons  of  so  many  officers,  surprised  and  disarmed,  and  espe- 
cially so  many  noble  women,  innocent  young  girls,  and  poor  little 
chilaren»  slaughtered  in  hundreds,  without  any  provocation  for  such 
horrid  deeds.  I  can  well  understand  the  battle-ory  of  the  Highlanders 
at  the  assault  of  Delhi, '  Remember  the  ladies  1  Remember  the  babies  V 
I  admit,  moreover,  that  the  severe  punishments  inflicted  oo  soldiers, 
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taken  with  arms  in  their  hands,  all  of  them  voluntarily  enlisted,  and 
bound,  under  an  oath  taken  of  their  own  free  will,  to  respect  the 
commanders  whom  they  have  massacred,  cannot  be  compared  with 
the  chastisements  inflicted  on  innocent  and  hospitable  populations, 
bj  the  conquerors  of  the  new  world,  nor  even  with  the  rigoronv  pun- 
ishments decreed  by  our  generals  of  the  French  Empire  against  the 
populations  of  Spun  and  of  the  Tyrol,  engaged  in  the  most  legitimate 
of  insurrections ;  still  less  to  the  horrors  committed  in  La  v  endee, 
by  the  butchers  of  the  Convention.  But  for  all  that,  I  am  not  the 
less  convinced  that  the  just  limits  of  repression  have  been  overpassed* 
andthatthe  executions,^  ma#M,of  the  defeated  SepoyB,systematically 
continued  after  the  first  outburst  of  grief  caused  by  unheard-of 
atrocities,  will  fix  an  indelible  stun  on  the  history  of  British  rule  in 
India.  This  is  no  longer  justice,  but  vengeance.  A  people  really 
free  should  leave  the  sad  privilege  of  being  cruel  to  slaves  in  revolt. 
A  Christian  people  ought  to  know  chat  it  is  at  once  a  thing  forbidden 
and  impossible  for  it  to  struggle  against  Infidel  races,  with  such  arms 
as  mere  punishment  may  supply.  It  is  the  part  of  Enfflish 
**  gentlemen  "  (sic.)  who  direct  military  and  political  operations  from 
the  Indus  to  the  Qanges,  to  know  how  to  resist  the  odious  incitements 
of  the  Anglo- Indian  press.  They,  have  before  them  the  example  of 
the  chivalrous  Havelock,  who  in  a  proclamation  addressed  to  the  sol* 
diers,  whom  he  was  leading  against  the  cut-throats  of  Cawnpore, 
declared  that  it  did  not  become  Christian  soldiers  to  take  Pagan 
butchers  for  their  models.'* 

As  far  aa  regards  her  colonial  policy  in  Australia,  North 
America,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Great  Britain  has 
reason  to  be  proud  of  a  moderate,  wise  and  beneficent  course 
of  action.  The  consequences  of  an  opposite  conduct  in  the 
instance  of  the  United  States  have  left  an  indelible  impres- 
sion on  the  minds  of  her  statesmen,  by  which  they  learn 
that  anything  in  the  nature  of  oppression  will  not  be  toler- 
ated by  those  who  have  once  tasted  freedom.  At  the  first 
sign  of  undue  coercion  by  the  mother  country,  any  or  all  of 
these  colonies  may  throw  off  their  allegiance,  and  arrogate  to 
themselves  a  rignt  to  independence  in  the  scale  of  nations. 
It  is  different  with  India  and  China.  There  the  Europeans 
are  either  so  much  connected  with  the  governing  power,  or 
so  much  interested  in  oppressing  the  natives  for  their  own 
emolument,  that  any  chance  of  right  being  done  to  the 
aborigines  is  out  of  the  question,  rhilanthropists  may  lay 
schemes  for  the  improvement  of  the  population,  for  the 
irrigation  of  dry  land  or  the  draining  of  swamps,  for  the 
spreading  of  Christainity  by  the  sale  of  millions  of 
Bibles,  or  the  suppression  of  Bnuddism  and  Castes,  but  that 
the  main  aim  and  object  of  all  parties  will  ever  be  the  extrac* 
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tion  of  the  greatest  amount  of  wealth,  the  increase  of  the 
commerce  of  the  merchant  at  home,  and  the  draining  off  to 
Europe  of  the  fat  of  the  land,  cannot  for  amoment  be  doubted. 
How  can  it  be  expected,  that  a  goremment  at  the  other 
side  of  the  globe,  will  rule  for  the  benefit  of  the  aborigines, 
and  not  for  that  of  their  spoilers. 

The  same  system  is  about  being  carried  out  in  China. 
A  footing  is  got  at  Hon^  Eong ;  a  miserable  pretext  of  the 
seizure  of  a  smuggling  lorcha  is  made  use  of,  to  take  vio* 
lent  possession  of  a  rich  city,  numbering  more  than  a  mil- 
lion of  inhabitants.  Then  a  trade  is  forced  upon  the  Chi- 
nese, by  which  sooner  or  later  the  English  will  gain  van- 
tage ground  upon  their  territory,  and  enact  over  again  the 
scenes  of  India,  the  slaughter  of  the  inhabitants,  trying  to 
free  themselves  of  their  pestilent  invaders,  and  ihe  violent 
seizure  of  successive  portions  of  territory.  Can  it  be  said 
for  a  moment  that  the  unfortunate  subjects  of  the  celestial 
Empire  have  not  a  perfect  right,  if  they  wish,  to  exclude 
all  foreigners  from  their  boundaries.  It  is  contended  that 
they  have  no  right  to  refuse  trade  which  will  be  for  their 
own  benefit,  or  the  blessings  of  Christianity,  which  may 
dawn  upon  them  at  a  future  time.  In  fact  it  is  the  old  argu- 
ment of  the  end  justifying  the  means ;  but  a  more  plain  in- 
stance of  filibustering  on  the  part  of  the  great  English  peo- 
ple cannot  be  imagined.  So  much  are  our  continental 
neighbours  impressed  with  the  reality  of  this  idea,  that  they 
have  determined  not  to  be  behind  hand,  and  that  if  Asia  is 
to  be  seized  upon  and  divided  among  the  European  powers, 
they  at  least  shall  have  their  full  share.  France  is  only 
taking  a  leaf  out  of  the  book  of  England's  system  of  aggran- 
dizement, by  appropriating  to  herself  the  territory  of 
Cochin  China.  She  sees  what  strides  the  Islanders  are  mak* 
ing  in  comtnerce  by  the  possession  of  foreign  lands,  which 
serve  as  points  cTappui  for  their  trade.  She  has  endea- 
voured to  imitate  them  in  Algeria,  but  finding  that  district  to 
be  up  to  this,a  barren,  losing  8peculation,8he  has  turned  her 
attention  to  more  distant  clmies,  where  there  can  be  no  inter- 
ference from  dangerous  neighbours.  All  this  is  a  portion 
of  the  same  wholesale  appropriation,  spoliation  and  robbery, 
which  has  been  dignifiea  since  the  world  began,  with  the 
high-sounding  title  of  conquest. 

The  assumption  of  supreme  power  in  India,  has  been  de» 
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fended  chiefly  upon  the  groandB  of  the  many  abuses  and 
eroeliies  of  the  natiya  prinoea,  the  state  of  subjection  and 
misery  in  which  they  kept  the  popnlation,  while  they  them* 
selves  wallowed  in  the  grossest  or  the  most  refined  loxnryf 
and  the  snbstitntion  for  all  Uiese  of  the  blessings  of  Euro- 
pean rale  and  civilization..  In  the  first  plaeei  t&s  wss  npt 
the  original  reason  for  the  extension  of  t^tory.  Tlie  Com- 
pany sought  alone  a  wider  field  for  the  pursuit  of  riches^ 
and  took  every  opportunity  to  increase  their  wealth  and 
dominion  by  spoliation.  Besides,  what  trust  can  be  placed 
in  the  rectitude  of  conduct  of  a  set  of  merchants,  who  cul- 
tivate upon  a  gigantic  scale,  a  baneftil  chrug,  ml  in  the 
teeth  of  the  laws  of  a  neighbouring  country,  smuggle  it  in<* 
to  the  territory,  to  the  destruction  of  the  minds  and  morals 
of  the  inhabitants.  If  they  were  capable  of  vending  poison 
to  one  nation  not  imder  uieir  control,  and  contrary  to  ex* 
press  agreement  and  treaty,  surely  thev  UMky  be  fairly 
suspected  of  wrouflr  dealing  with  another  people,  who 
are  completely  under  their  control,  and  whoUy  unable  to 
help  themselves.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  th^  new  Govern- 
ment emanating  from  the  supreme  power  i^  these  realma, 
will  root  out  thu  destructive  policy,  and  rule  the  country, 
not  merely  for  the  interests  of  the  few  £iu*opean  settlers, 
but  for  those  of  the  countless  multitudes,  who  are  delivered 
into  their  bands.  The  Panegyrist  himself  allows  a  certain 
amount  of  culpability  in  the  now  de Wet  Company,  when 
he  savs  ir-*- 

*'  Admitting,even,that  the  immoral  selfishness  of  acoirpo- 
ration  of  merdiantB  has  but  too  often  sigUfJi^ed  its  deiuU 
m  the  Peninsula  of  Hindostan,  still,  for  laore  than  fifty 

J  ears,  its  generals  and  princips^  a^ts,  thetWdle^kys,  tm 
[alcolms,  the  Munroes,  the  Rentinjelis,  iiilly  displayed  all 
the  zeai  and  all  the  activity  beeoming  their  high  functions, 
to  expiate  the  evil  deeds  of  their  pxideeesscm,  and  to  lead 
everv  impartial  observer  to  avow,  that  in  the  preseiit  state 
of  tbiags,^  British  dominatien  is  at  once  a  benefit  and  a 
necessity  for  the  inhabitants  of  IvMa" 

In  the  next  parograjph,  however,  be  is  f&fce^  to  admit, 
that  the  annexation  or  many  states,  which  had  been  for- 
merly allies  or  only  subject  to  suiqeraint^,  ^fpemiO^yi  in  the 
case  of  Oude,  forcibly  deprived  of  itS;  native  govepment  by 
the  Marquis  of  Daihoiusie,  Uk  a  just  QoJ^t  qf  veproaeh. 
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jtod  tbe  latter  iotftanoe  a  legitimate  preteict  for  insimrectioii. 
He  draws  a  parallel  in  the  case  of  Algeria,  and  palliates, 
both  by  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  Eastern  races,  '*  either 
a3  cdlies  or  auxiliaries/'  and  the  necessity  of  complete  sub' 
jeotion  before  they  can  be  brpught  to  reason.  This  is  only 
an  excuse  for  spoliation,  and  an  argument  for  seizing  witn 
armed  hwds  half  the  territory  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere, 
following  out  the  iniquitous  policy  now  adopted  in  Chinas 
and  GochiQ  China. 

Incidentally  to  this  question  of  the  policy  of  the  English 
in  India,  he  touches  upon  that  of  the  influence  of  the  press, 
and  the  part  it  bears  in  the  social  ^stem  of  these  Islands. 
Be  calls  it  ^'  a  universal  and  permanent  indictment  against 
eYery  one  and  every  thing,"  but  contends  that  it  afterwards 
reotmes  its  own  mistakes  in  time  and  makes  up  for  its 
coarse  vituperation,  by  the  public  good  effected  by  open 
disQQsaipn.  This  is  putting  out  of  sight  altogether  the  im- 
mense mass  of  private  injury,  which  is  done  by  intem** 
perate  writing  on  the  affairs  of  individuals,  the  misrepresen*- 
tations  and  lies  which  are  daily  and  hourly  practised  upon 
the  general^  community,  and  the  hostility  which  it  evoKCS 
in  foreign  uatims  by  the  absurd,  ignorant,  and  arrogant 
views  whipb  it  often  takes  of  thar  internal  affiurs.  The 
Pre98  of  England  may  be  said  rather  to  be  a  necessary 
evil,  than  a  permanent  good.  It  mi^  be  called  the  *'  safety- 
valve  of  (lie  democratic  element,  by  which  discont^t 
and  faction  are  flowed  to  evaporate,  so  as  not  to  injure  the 
machine  of  the  body  politic.  The  contrast  in  this  particu- 
lar with  the  restrictions  on  the  French  prints  does  not  at 
all  hold  ffood,  because  the  natural  tendencies  of  that  people 
f^  wid^  different  from  those  of  the  phlegmatic  Britons. 
Tbey  are  a  nation  easily  excited  to  acts  of  desperation,  and 
caAnot  cajinly  read  for  evfia  a  short  space  incitements  to 
insuivectiQu  without  carrying  them  out  in  the  reality.  It 
is  a  matter  of  history  that  in  the  time  of  the  old  Revolution 
the  Pr^s  in  France  was  the  most  demoralized,  and  savage 
instigate  to  bloodshed  and  massacre.  If  the  same  amount 
of  freedom  of  discussion  were  allowed  there,  as  there  is  in 
England,  a  succession  of  revolutions  would  be  sure  to  fol- 
low eaqh  other  at  short  intervab.  The  tcfmper  of  the  pub- 
lic is  not  equable,  it  cannot  bear  strong  stimulants  without 
being  e^LCited  to  frenzy.    It  is  another  question,  however, 
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how  far  the  liberty  of  publication  should  be  extended,  and 
where  the  work  of  repression  by  the  execntiye  should  com- 
mence. A  certain  amount  of  elasticity  should  be  allowed 
to  public  opinion,  so  that  the  various  phases  of  it,  the  dif- 
ferent elements, of  political  party,  might  neutralize  one 
another,  and  result  in  a  harmony  innocuous  to  the  Sove- 
reign power.  If  any  one  of  them  is  unduly  kept  under  pres- 
sure, it  will  find  an  opportunity  to  explode  in  some  other 
direction,  more  dangerous  to  its  opponents*  Such  has  beeii 
the  consequence  of  the  present  injudicious  attempt  to  stifle 
this  harmless  Brochure  of  M.  Le  Comte  de  Montalembert. 
Had  it  been  allowed  to  pass  unobserved,  most  probably  it 
would  have  only  excited  some  criticism  on  its  anti-Gallic 
tendencies,  or  some  praise  for  the  excellence  of  its  construc- 
tion ;  but  when  an  undue  amount  of  influence  is  ascribed  to 
it  by  the  very  party,  which  it  seeks  to  condemn,  it  obtains  a 
weight  in  proportion  to  the  resistance  given  to  it,  draws 
attention  to  restrictions  on  liberty,  which  the  French  peo- 
ple might  have  otherwise  passed  over  in  silence,  and  rouses 
a  slumbering  indignation,  which  it  will  take  years  of  art- 
ful treatment  to  allay. 

So  far  the  matter  of  this  pamphlet  is  merely  introductory, 
serving  as  a  foundation  for  subsequent  opinions.  He  next 
proceeds  to  consider,  first,  the  causes  and  the  fact  of  the  fall 
of  Lord  Palmerston,  and  secondly,  the  Indian  debate  with 
the  actors  therein.  It  is  quite  evident,  that  the  noble  Lord, 
who  was  at  the  head  of  the  late  government,  is  no  &vourite 
with  M.  Le  Comte.  The  principal  reason  seems  to  be,  that 
he  has  always  been  one  of  the  most  strenuous  supporters 
of  the  Imperial  Government,  and  was  the  orginator  of  the 
Anglo-French  alliance,  which  bids  fair  to  prevent  any  con- 
siderable change  on  the  soil  of  Europe  for  many  years  to 
come.  Certainly  a  minister  was  never  thrown  out  of  his 
seat  of  power  for  such  a  futile  and  groundless  reason,  or  mth 
less  show  of  justice  by  the  British  public,  than  was  the  late 
premier.  In  consequence  of  an  atrocious  attempt  on  his  life 
and  that  of  his  consort,  the  Emperor  makes  a  request  couched 
certainl  V  in  strong  terms,  but  grounded  upon  tne  very  ami- 
cable relations,  which  had  been  for  several  years  subsisting 
between  the  two  people,  that  assassins  and  murderers  should 
not  be  sheltered  and  fostered  within  the  realm,  and  under  the 
shield  of  the  laws  of  Great  Britain.    The  French  had  poured 
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out  their  blood  upon  the  same  plains  and  in  the  same  cause, 
as  the  English,  their  indignation  was  naturally  roused  to 
the  highest  pitch  by  the  nefarious  nature  of  the  crime,  and 
by  the  excessive  danger,  which  not  only  their  sovereign  had 
passed  through,  but  which  had  menaced  to  throw  them  back 
into  anarchy  and  revolution.  All  this  is  taken  no  account 
of  by  England,  the  ties  of  friendship  and  alliance  are  for- 
gotten ;  instead  of  making  allowance  for  an  excited  state  of 
feeling,  the  request  is  rudely  flung  back  bv  ejecting  the 
minister,  who  had  not  returnea  an  answer  of  defiance  within 
twenty-four  hours.  The  question  was  not  one  of  the  right 
of  asylum,  it  was  simply  that  of  the  harbouring  of  murderers, 
but  for  the  sake  of  party  purposes,  this  was  all  overlooked, 
the  alliance  of  years  disregarded,  and  a  new  element  of  dis- 
cord sown  between  the  two  nations.  A  more  impolitic,  and 
it  must  be  said  a  more  ungenerous  course  of  conduct,  could 
not  be  pursued  by  one  great  people  towards  another. 

The  fall  of  Lord  Palmerston  was  not  due  to  this  cause 
alone,  or  to  the  influence  of  party  opposition.  His  own 
friends  and  adherents  had  for  some  time  been  growing  arro- 
gant  and  self-confident  of  their  hold  on  power ;  many  of 
them  considered  themselves  independent  of  their  leader,  and 
the  chief  himself  found  it  very  diflicult  to  regulate  their  ac- 
tion, or  to  retain  them  obedient  .under  his  sway.  He  too 
became  somewhat  vain  of  his  position,  and  from  the  flattery 
of  the  liberal  press,  the  triumphant  issue  of  the  Crimean  war, 
and  the  general  easy  aspect  of  govermental  afiairs  in  the 
kingdom,  considered  his  lease  of  office  almost  as  a  perpetuity, 
at  least  such  as  would  give  him  high  position  for  the  greater 
part  of  his  remaining  days.  These  causes  roused  a  spirit  of 
independent  freethinking  among  many  of  his  followers, 
especially  those  inclined  to  radicalism  or  the  Manchester 
school.  They  conceived  that  a  good  and  safe  opportunity 
had  arrived  for  showing  their  strength  to  the  head  of  the 
liberals,  and  in  an  unguarded  moment  they  shipwrecked  their 
own  hopes  of  advancement,  by  helping  to  thrust  out  of  the 
cabinet  the  only  man,  from  whom  they  could  expect  an 
amalgamation  of  parties. 

No  sooner  however  were  the  ministry  out,  than  their  par- 
tizans  saw  the  mistake  they  had  made,  and  sought  the  ear- 
liest opportunity  for  rectifying  their  error.  This  did  not 
present  itself  until  two  months  later  when  the  famous  pro- 
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clamation  of  Lord  Canning  to  the  population  of  Oude,  and 
the  dispatch  of  Lord  Ellenborough  condemning  it,  were 
brought  before  the  House.  Here  two  questions  were  raised, 
whether  the  proclamation  condemning  almost  the  entire 
territorjr  of  the  revolted  country  to  confiscation  was  to  be 
upheld,  and  the  dispatch  withdrawn  :  and  whether  the  Derby 
ministry  as  a  body  were  not  implicated  in  the  act  of  Lord 
Jt]]lenborough,  who  condemned  Lord  Canning  before  he  had 
been  heard  in  defence,  and  transgressed  the  rules  of  official 
propriety,  by  publishing  the  dispatch  so  condemning  him. 
The  first  was  adroitly  evaded  by  the  opposition,  who  wished 
to  pass  a  vote  of  censure  on  the  cabinet  for  an  act  of  their 
colleague,  who  with  manly  boldness  resigned,  choosing 
rather  to  give  up  his  place  and  emoluments,  acknowledging 
his  error,  than  draw  down  ruin  on  his  party.  The  minis- 
terialists supported  the  broad  ground  of  the  impolicy  of  con- 
fiscation, and  a  battle  of  sections  ensued.  Opinions  wer« 
divided  among  the  different  small  schools,  while  the  mass  of 
the  liberals  were  still  split  up  into  independent  thinkers,  who 
had  not  yet  learned  the  value  of  holding  together  under  a 
leader  to  defeat  an  antagonist.  Lord  Palmerston  perceived 
that  they  were  impracticable  and  abandoned  his  position, 
withdrawing  his  shattered  forces,  in  consequence  of  the  defec- 
tion of  some  of  his  adherents. 

M  on talembert  in  treating  of  the  way  in  which  this  de- 
bate was  got  up  and  conducted,  shews  how  much  the  pecu- 
liarities of  English  manners  struck  upon  his  mind.  After 
Lord  Derby  had  obtained  a  majority  in  the  House  of 
Lords  of  merely  nine  votes,  all  sides  were  of  opinion  that 
he  could  not  hold  office  for  many  days.  The  Times,  that 
great  organ  of  public  opinion,perpetually  grinding  antiquated 
humdrum  airs,  but  never  prophetic  ones,  vatidicised  that 
'*  before  a  week  the  Derby  ministry  will  have  ceased  to 
exist."  The  strife  of  parties  became  hot  and  furious,  in 
the  press  and  in  the  House,  but  never  exploded  in  indecent 
rancour  or  ill-feeling  in  private.  Such  was  not  the  case  in 
France,  when  questions  of  public  •  moment  were  formerly 
made  the  subjects  of  party  contest  in  the  assemblies.  M. 
Le  Comte  ascribes  this  difference  between  the  two  people  to 
the  fact,  that  in  England  all  are  of  the  same  way  of  thinking 
at  bottom,  and  consider  a  public  fight  only  a  ftiir  warfare 
between  factions.    This  however  is  not  the  true  reason ; 
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the  fioglish  are  of  a  far  different  temperament  from  the 
French,  pride  themselves  upon  their  coolness,  calmness  and 
impassiveness  in  conducting  business,  and  when  they  leave 
the  public  arena  cast  aside  Si  thought  of  strife  or  disagree- 
ment. Our  Gallic  neighbours,  on  the  other  hand,  carry  the 
animosity  of  party  into  their  private  relations,  and  hate  one 
another  cordially  as  political  opponents. 

The  debate  was  carried  on  under  the  most  admirable 
tactics  on  both  sides ;  in  fact  it  may  be  cited  as  a  reproach 
to  the  administration  of  public  affairs  in  England,  that  the 
lives,  liberties  and  property  of  many  millions  of  men  were 
hanging  upon  the  decision  of  a  party  question.  Sir  Hugh 
Cairns,  the  Solicitor  General,  is  praised  by  M.  le  Comte 
for  the  able  speech,  in  which  he  reverted  to  the  general 
topic  of  confiscation  or  not,  and  rated  Mr.  Vernon  Smith 
for  having  withheldaletter  of  Lord  Canning  from  Lord  Ellen- 
borough.  Lord  John  Russell's  adhesion  to  the  opposition 
revived  somewhat  the  debate  in  Lord  Palmerston's  favour, 
until  the  next  day  when  Mr.  Roebuck  rose  to  support  the 
dispatch.  The  vehement  declamation  and  incongruous 
doctrine  of  this  leader  of  radicalism  seem  to  have  struck  the 
foreigner,  as  something  very  peculiar,  and  the  tolerancy  of 
the  House  in  paying  attention  to  him  as  something  won- 
derful. Sir  Robert  PeeVs  personal  and  just  remarks  excited 
also  his  attention,  chiefly  because  he  alluded  to  the  likelihood 
of  adissolution,and  the  impending  danger  to  the  Liberal  party 
from  the  new  elections.  Here  however  lay  one  of  the  secret 
and  most  effectual  causes  of  the  final  result  of  the  debate. 
Captain  Vivian  moved  the  adjournment  of  the  House  during 
the  Derby  races,  which  was  acceded  to  as  usual,  shewing 
that  no  matter  how  urgent  or  important  are  the  public  inter- 
ests engaged,  the  En^ish  gentlemen  composing  the  Com- 
mons have  no  idea  of  giving  up  their  enjoyments  of  life. 
But  during  the  interval  they  had  leisure  to  consider  the 
various  consequences,  which  would  arise  from  a  defeat  of 
the  ministry.  Many  a  poor  and  needy  member  looked 
forward  with  dread  to  the  chances  of  presenting  himself 
before  his  constituents  with  an  empty  purse,  and  perhaps  a 
shattered  political  reputation.  dissatisfaction  spread 
through  the  ranks  of  the  opposition,  many  of  whom  were 
still  watering  in  their  allegiance  to  their  leader,  not  being 
sufliciently  long  out  of  office  to  gain  a  keen  relish  for  it» 
sweets. 
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As  an  episode  Montalembert  gives  a  description  of  the 
Derby,  interesting  from  its  peculiarities. 

"  It  has  been  well  said,  that  he  who  has  not  seen  the  Derby  has  not 
soen  England  ;  and  for  that  reason  people  are  less  in  the  right  who 
incessantly  repeat,  that  an  Englishman  does  not  know  how  to  amuse 
hims.'lf;  or  at  least  tu  amuse  himself  with  spirit,  and  with  order  and 
dec  oijcy  £t  the  same  time.  Whoever  has  seen  200,000,  or  300,000  in- 
IiabltaTits  of  Lontloii,  and  its  neighbourhood,  asacmbled  under  a  fine 
spring  sun  on  the  green  slopes  of  Epsom  Down?  ;  whoever  has  wan- 
dered ainong  all  those  equipages  of  every  possible  class,  among  these 
sheds,  these  bands  of  music,  these  open-air  theatres,  these  tents  with 
their  fluttering  streamers,  this  sea  of  bipeds  and  quadrupeds,  returns 
home  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  two  things  generally  but 
little  received  ;  first,  the  honest  and  communicative  gaiety  of  the  im- 
mense majority  of  the  numerous  throng  ;  secondly,  the  great  degree 
of  equality  which  brings  together,  for  this  day  at  least,  conditions  of 
society  usually  the  most  distinct  and  apart  from  each  other.  Princes 
of  the  blood,  and  peers  of  most  ancient  pedigree,  elbow  grooms  in  the 
crowd  and  others  of  low  degree,  and  even  take  part  in  the  popular 
games,  which  occupy  the  irksome  intervals  between  the  races.  No- 
whore — not  even  among  us  in  France — is  seen  a  greater  mingling  of 
ranks;  nowhere  else  too  a  gaiety,  good  humour  and  decency, 
resembling  more  the  same  qualities  which  distinguish  in  so  honourable 
a  manner  our  popular  masses,  when  they  abandon  themselves  to  their 
pvriodical  and  official  amusements.  In  the  midst  of  this  joyous  and 
atiiraated  throng,  one  might  believe  oneself  In  Prance.  But  this 
illusion  speedily  vanishes,  when  one  remarks  the  absence  of  ever^rthing 
like  an  official  programme,  of  all  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
authorities.  It  is  individual  industry,  which  has  done  it  all — 
announced  everything,  foreseen  everything,  regulated  everything  ;  the 
subscriptions  collected  to  repay  all  expenses  are  spontaneous.  A 
mere  handful  of  policemen,  without  arms  and  lost  as  it  were  in  the 
throng,  reminds  one  of  precautions  taken  against  the  interruption  of 
order.     By  these  features  we  instantly  recognize  England. 

*'  On  the  way  to  £psom,  as  during  the  preceding  days,  every  con- 
versation turned  on  the  odd  coincidence  between  Lord  Derby's  politi- 
cal destiny  and  his  luck  as  a  racing  man.  As  on  the  evening  before, 
his  name  was  on  every  lip  ;  and  in  the  issue  of  the  race  about  to  come 
off,  people  took  pleasure  in  accepting  an  omen  of  his  victory  or  defeat 
in  the  division  to  take  place  the  day  after.  An  opinion,  rather 
generally  credited,  circulated  to  the  effect,  that  the  noble  lord  was 
far  more  solicitous  for  the  success  of  his  horse,  than  for  that  of  his 
party.  •  •  •  •  •  After  some  insignificant  interludes  the  crown- 
ing race  commences ;  twenty-four  horses  start  together.  How  shall 
I  paint  the  devouring  anxiety,  the  tumultuous  swaying  to  and  fro  of 
tlic  crowd,  the  forward  spring,  the  rustling  of  the  hundred  thousand 
persons,  whose  eyes  and  hearts  are  concentrated  upon  a  single  object? 
The  disinterested  stranger  involuntarily  recalled  his  VirgU  to  mind, 
and  the  immortal  verses  of  the  fifth  book  of  the  JBneld,  which  have 
familiarized  every  one  of  liberal  education,  and  every  cultivated  mind. 
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with  so  manv  insignificant  details  for  ever  ennobled  by  the  epic  muse. 
The  race«  which  was  run  over  a  space  of  three  quarters  of  a  league, 
lasted  less  than  three  minutes.  For  an  instant,  thanks  to  an  in- 
equality  of  the  course,  all  the  horses  disappeared  from  the  view  of  the 
spectators ;  when  they  again  came  in  dght,  the  different  chances  of 
the  rivals  began  to  decide  themselves.  One  moment  more  of 
devoaring  anxiety,  u  hundred  thousand  heads  turned  towards  the 
winning-post.  Fate  has  decided.  It  is  not  Lord  Derby  who  has 
won.  His  famous  horse  is  only  second.  The  *•  blue  ribband" escapes 
him ;  the  cup  has  been  won  by  the  horse  of  a  baronet  unknown,  who 
has  realized  at  a  stroke  something  like  ^40,000." 

It  is  evident  that  near  the  commencement  of  this  passage 
he  seeks  to  draw  a  comparison  between  the  quiet  civil  police 
of  England,  and  the  political  guardians  of  the  peace  in 
France.  The  allusion  however  is  carefully  made,  by  no 
means  strong,  and  leaves  an  impression,  that  the  writer  was 
apprehensive  of  entering  too  aeeply  into  such  a  delicate 
subject.  He  ignores  also  completely  the  new  body  of 
seraents  de  ville,  who  have  been  introduced  into  the  streets 
of  Paris  by  the  present  ruler.  The  only  difference  between 
them  and  our  own  is  twofold,  that  they  wear  a  cocked  hat 
and  sword,  which  give  them  a  less  civic,  and  more  military 
appearance,  but  more  in  accordance  with  the  idea  of  force 
and  order  present  to  the  minds  of  the  French  po];)ulace. 

To  return  to  the  debate,  which  had  been  interrupted  for . 
the  purpose  of  witnessing  the  national  '*  Olympics,"  as  Lord 
Palmerston  once  called  the  Derby  races.  The  newspapers 
had  been  strenuously  writing  up  victory  at  one  side,  and 
defeat  on  the  other.  Never  was  the  Times  more  at  sea  in 
its  calculations,  than  on  that  occasion,  simply  because  it 
was  a  matter  to  be  foreseen,  predicted,  and  not  one  in  which 
public  opinion  could  be  followed.  It  attacked  the  ministry 
and  the  dispatch,  with  a  virulence  commensurate  with  the 
expectation  that  the  former  should  be  defeated  by  a  con- 
siderable majoritv.  Still  there  were  signs  of  doubtful  omen, 
Mr.  Bright,  speaking  strongly  in  favour  of  the  cabinet,  and 
flinging  in  the  face  of  Lord  John  Russell  his  vituperative 
language  in  the  Durham  letter.  Here  Montalembert  has 
passed  a  curious  eulogy  upon  a  deceased  Irish  member, 
which  sounds  very  strange  and  flat  to  onr  ears.  He  says  : 
"  Mr.  Bright  is  a  member  of  the  quaker  sect :  he  is  brother- 
in-law  of  that  Frederick  Lucas,  who,  born  in  the  same  sect, 
became  a  Catholic,  and  in  addition,  the  most  energetic  ad- 
vocate of  his  new  faith.     Hardly  had  he  entered  the  House 
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of  Commons,  when  Lncas  there  took  np  a  position  beyond 
the  reach  of  rivalry ;  everything  predicted  in  him  an  orator 
and  party  leader,  who  should  equal,  or  perhaps  surpass 
O'Connell ;  a  premature  death  leil  behind  the  remembrance, 
still  vivid,  of  the  invincible  charms  of  his  language,  and  of 
the  energetic  uprightness  of  his  convictions."  That 
Frederick  Lucas  was  a  man  of  talent  may  be  conceded,  but 
that  he  ever  possessed  the  genius  or  eloquence  of  the  great 
Repeal  leader,  is  rather  too  much  to  assert.  It  is  only  one 
of  these  Gallic  manners  of  talking  of  men,  who  happen  to 
agree  with,  and  perhaps  happily  express  their  own  opinions. 
Lucas  would  never  have  got  beyond  his  newspaper,  even 
that  was  fast  slipping  from  under  him,  as  did  that  of  Charles 
Gavan  Duffy.  They  both  attempted  too  high  a  range,  and 
like  the  unlucky  sercnaut  of  old,  only  left  their  name  upon 
the  sea  of  troubles  wherein  they  fell. 

Sir  James  Graham's  speech  had  certainly  a  great  effect  in 
deciding  the  issue.  He  began  by  declaring  that  the  resigna- 
tion of  Lord  EUenborough  was  satisfaction  enough  for  the 
mistake  committed  by  him,  in  forwarding  the  obnoxious 
dispatch,  at  the  same  time  condemning  the  confiscation 
system,  and  brinmng  forward  the  protest  of  Sir  James 
Outram,  who  had  oeeu  the  former  occupier  and  pacificator 
of  Oude,  when  it  was  annexed  under  Lord  Dalhousie.  This 
produced  a  very  powerful  effect  upon  the  House,  so  much 
so  that  the  next  day  several  of  the  opposition  members  re- 
quested Mr.  Cardwell,  the  proposer  of  the  resolution  against 
tne  ministry,  to  withdraw  it.  Lord  Palmerston,  who  saw 
how  the  wind  lay  and  that  his  adherents  were  about  to  de- 
sert, chose  rather  to  retreat  with  skill,  than  to  suffer  an 
ignominious  defeat.  The  motion  was  withdrawn,  and  the 
cause  of  justice  and  good  government  triumphed. 

Thus  was  the  future  fate  of  millions  of  inhabitants  of  a 
province  of  Hindostan  decided,  by  the  result  of  as  skilful 
a  series  of  party  manoeuvres,  as  was  ever  adopted  on  any 
petty  question  lor  harassing  a  ministry.  The  meetings  of 
the  Liberal  party  beforehand  at  Lord  Palmerston's  house, 
the  appointing  of  proposers  and  seconders  of  the  motion 
both  in  the  Lords  and  Commons,  the  able  speeches  on  both 
sides  evading  the  main  question  and  endeavouring  to  outwit 
their  opponents — all  this  was  brought  to  a  happy  conclu* 
sion  by  the  intervention  of  the  Derby  day,  and  the  time  so 
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given  td  the  Liberal  and  Independent  members  to  consider 
the  position  in  which  they  would  be  left  in  case  of  a  defeat 
of  ministers  and  a  dissolution  of  Parliament.  A  more 
ridiculous  cause  for  deciding  a  great  question  could  not  be 
assigned. 

M.  le  Comte  praises  highly  the  tact  of  D'Israeli,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  for  the  manner  in  which  he 
followed  up  the  retreat  of  the  discomfited  forces  of  Lord 
Palmerston.     He  ascribed  the  success  of  the  division  to  the 
action  of  the  diflferent  independent  sections  of  the  House, 
who  were  too  much  actuated  by  fair  policy  and  a  love  of 
justice  to  allow  such  a  question  to  be  decided  by  a  mere 
party  manoeuvre.    The  leaders  of  the  several  liberal  and 
radical  independencies,  Mr.  Gladstone.  Lord  John  Russell. 
Mr.  Bright  and  Roebuck,  congratulated  the  Commons  and 
themselves  on  the  issue,  not  loreseeing  that  this  was  the 
very  thinff  Disraeli  aimed  at,  and  their  adhesion  to  the 
ministerid  ranks  was  somewhat  pledged  by  tliat  line  of 
conduct.  Montalembert*8  impression  from  the  whole  debate 
seems  to  have  been,  that  persuasion  had  worked  its  way  by  the 
mere  force  of  speaking,  and  that  the  ministry  gained  by 
strength  of  argument.      Lamentable  shortsightness  of  the 
foreigner,  who  knows  not  the  ins  and  outs  and  tergiversa- 
tions of  English  party  politics  I    He  left  England  with  a 
very  exalted  notion  of  tne  freedom  of  speech  used  in  the 
House  and  its  efiects  on  the  members.     The  contrast  with 
France  seems  to  have  struck  him  very  forcibly,  for  he  says  : 

*'  While  these  reflections  enconipassed  me,  I  quitted  thi*ir  great 
^peetacle  fall  of  einotion>  and  contented)  as  ottght  to  have  been  every 
man,  who  sees  in  a  governnocnt  something  else  besides  an  antecham<' 
her,  and  in  a  civilized  people,  something  wore  than  a  flock  of  sheep, 
docilely  indolentf  to  be  fleeced  and  led  forth  to  pasture,  under  the 
silent  shadows  of  an  enervated  security.  I  felt  myself  more  than 
eyer  attached  to  those  liberal  hopes,  which  have  alwavs  animated, 
through  the  most  regl*etable  phases  of  our  history,  the  elite  of  honest 
men,  whom  neither  disappointment  nor  defeat  has  ever  bowed  down, 
and  who,  even  in  exile  or  on  the  scaffold,  have  always  preserved 
enough  of  patriotism  to  believe  that  France  could,  quite  as  well  as 
England,  endore  the  reign  of  right,  light  and  liberty.  Noble  belief! 
well  worthy  to  actuate  the  most  painful  sacriflcef,  and  which,  txU 
though  betrayed  by  fortune,  deserted  by  the  crowd,  and  insulted  by 
cowards,  does  not  the  less  retain  its  invincible  empire  over  proud  souls 
and  generous  spirits.  When  I  returned  to  France*  I  read  m  the  lead- 
itjg  orgafi  af  the  clergy,  and  of  the  now  alliance  of  the  Throne  and 
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the  Altar,  that  all  I  had  just  seen  and  heard  was  *  a  farce  played 
with  great  display'  of  scenery/  such  as  are  often  found  in  the  history  of 
deliberative  assemblies.  Happy  country,  thought  I,  and  still  more 
happy  clergy,  to  whom  such  excellent  information  is  given  in  such 
noble  language." 

That  France  might  endure  a  little  more  liberty,  especially 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Press,  than  she  does  at  present,  may  be 
fairly  conceded,  but  that  such  a  debate  could  have  been 
enacted  in  the  Chamber  of  Eepresentatives  under  the  Bour- 
bon dynasty,  is  a  physical  impossibility.  The  genius  and 
temper  of  the  French  people  is  of  a  difrcrent  stamp,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Crown  had  too  direct  an  effect  upon  the 
deliberations  of  the  deputies.  In  Louis  Philippe's  time  the 
Throne  exercised  too  corrupt  and  coercive  a  supervision 
upon  the  votes  to  allow  of  any  extensive  freedom  of  speech 
or  opinion.  The  writer  of  this  will  never  forget  a  discussion 
at  which  he  was  present  in  the  year  1841  in  the  Chamber 
of  deputies,  on  the  conduct  of  the  Spanish  authorities  of  the 
Pyrenees  towards  some  inhabitants  of  the  French  valleys, 
who  had  broken  out  into  marauding  parties,  and  pillaged 
some  of  the  villages  beyond  the  frontier.  M,  Guizot,  who 
at  that  time  held  the  reins  of  power,  got  into  the  tribune,  and 
leaning  on  his  elbows  Hke  a  schoolmaster,  lectured  his  au- 
dience in  the  most  perfect  manner,  and  was  listened  to  in 
the  most  undisturbed  silence.  The  scene  impressed  the 
mind  of  the  writer  at  the  time,  with  the  idea  of  a  pedagogue 
laying  down  the  law,  chapter  and  verse,  to  his  pupils,  who 
received  it  without  dissent  or  approbation.  Surely  this  is  not 
the  deliberative  liberty,  which  M.  De  Montalembert  hints 
at  as  having  formerly  existed  in  Constitutional  France. 
The  passage  above  cited  is  one  of  those,  which  formed  the 
subject  of  the  recent  prosecution  in  Paris  ;  it  is  not  strong, 
but  it  reminds  one  very  much  of  some  of  these  parts  of 
Junius,  which  were  made  in  former  days  in  England  the 
grounds  of  indictment  against  the  Morning  Advertiser.  At 
that  time  it  was  not  considered  unconstitutionsd  for  the 
crown  to  proceed  against  a  newspaper  containing  matter 
which  cast  aspersions  on  the  head  of  the  state,  and  brought 
the  government  into  disrepute.  It  is  idle  to  say,  that  such 
a  power  should  not  be  conceded  to  the  supreme  authority 
in  every  nation ;  it  is  another  question  whether  in  the  case 
of  M.  De  Montalembert,  it  was  judicious  or  not  to  exerciao 
it. 
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Having  finished  his  description  of  the  debate,  M.  le 
Comte  proceeds  to  eulogize  many  of  the  institutions  and 
peculiar  manners  of  England.  That  of  the  capability  of 
every  citizen  to  complain  against  any  official  personage  for 
grievances,  whether  real  or  fancied,  he  looks  upon  as  some- 
thing peculiar.  He  says  it  is, ''  a  guarantee  of  British  liberty, 
of  enormous  importance  and  but  too  little  known,  which  con- 
trasts with  that  inviolability  of  the  pettiest  officials  of  France, 
created  by  the  constitution  of  year  VIII,  which  people  were 
simple  enough^  even  under  the  constitutional  regime,  to 

Elace  among  the  Conquests  of  1789."  Certainly  there  cannot 
e  a  greater  cause  of  complaint  among  the  inhabitants  of  a 
free  country,  than  that  the  very  people,  whom  by  their  pub- 
lic voice  they  place  over  themselves  to  manage  either  the 
magistrature  or  the  affairs  of  the  state>  should  be  those  from 
whom  they  receive  the  least  civility,  and  that  no  redress 
can  be  had  against  the  many  petty  acts  of  injustice  of  which 
they  may  be  capable.  The  great  remedy  for  such  an  evil 
exists  in  England  in  the  Press,  which  may  be  brought  to 
bear  at  any  moment  upon  the  offender,  and  show  him  up  to 
public  indignation.  In  France  snch  a  tribunal  of  opinion 
is  not  heard  or  dreamt  of ;  there  is  no  satisfaction  for  iniuries 
done,  except  by  some  roxmd  about  ordeal,  which  completely 
fails  in  its  effect.  The  constant  dread  in  which  our  employes 
are  kept  of  their  actions  and  dealings  being  exposed,  is  one 
of  the  greatest  safeguards  we  possess,  for  the  inviolability 
of  the  constitutional  liberties. 

M.  de  Montalambert  rejoices  in  the  defeat  of  Lord  Pal- 
merston,  evidently  on  account  of  the  foreign  policy  of  that 
minister,  and  the  support  which  he  gave  to  the  present  ruling 
power  in  France.  He  congratulates  himself  also  on  the 
discomfiture  which  the  TimeSy  an  overgrown  organ-  of 
manysided  views,  received  by  the  unexpected  issue  of  the 
debate.  The  check  given  to  this  ''  immense  engine  of  pub- 
licity"  restored  the  "  equilibrium  of  constitutional  powers," 
and  demonstrated  the  superiority  held  by  the  House  of 
Commons  over  the  Press  in  ruling  public  opinion.  All  the 
efforts  of  that  journal  were  vain,  to  bring  back  its  favorite 
premier,  against  the  sense  of  justice  and  honesty  residing  in 
the  bosoms  of  the  representatives  of  the  people.  He  attri- 
butes the  great  force  of  our  form  of  government  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  middle  classes,  who  really  rule  the  state 
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through  those  permitted  to  hold  the  reinsi  not  qtuirrelling 
with  the  aristocracy  on  account  of  their  birth,  or  the  rich 
man  on  account  of  his  riches.  He  says  the  middle  cla^s 
''willingly  consents  tiiat  that  the  aristocracy  by  birth,  which 
for  ages,  is  recmited  from  its  ranks,  shall  represent  at  home 
and  abroad  the  public  authority  and  the  national  grandeur, 
just  as  a  powerful  sovereign,  reposing  in  the  tranquil  and 
simple  majesty  of  his  power,  willingly  leaves  to  great  men 
and  lords  the  care  of  displaving  the  pomp  of  distant  em- 
bassies, and  obtaining  the  honours  of  onerous  missions." 
This  is  but  a  portion  of  a  more  general  idea,  which  he 
announces  elsewhere,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Political  Future  of 
England,  that  there  exists  a  come-and-go  movement  between 
the  people  and  the  peerage,  by  wbidi  the  latter  attracts  all 
the  notabilities  of  the  nation,  in  law,  in  arms,  in  diplomacy, 
&c.,  and  sends  back  its  collateral  bi^anches  to  form  con- 
nections with  those  beneath  them  in  the  scale  of  society. 
The  nobility  of  the  present  day  owe  their  principal  influence 
in  the  community,  to  the  care  which  they  take  to  cultivate 
popular  connexions,  mix  themselves  in  popular  questions, 
sympathise  with  the  lower  classes,  and  very  often  take  the 
lead  in  subjects  of  public  interest  or  improvement.  What 
ruined  the  ancient  noblesse  in  France  before  the  first  revo- 
lution was  its  overweening  pride  and  exclusivene^s,  its 
insouciance  for  the  rights  of  those  beneath  them,  its  claims 
of  exemption  from  many  burthens  cast  upon  the  lower 
ranks,  and  the  contempt  it  shewed  for  anything  rofurier. 
Such  feelings  are  now  happily  nearly  extinct,  but  such  a 
consummation  has  been  brought  about  by  the  almost  iotsl 
destruction  of  family  property. 

No  considerable  opposition  to  the  influence  of  the  nobility 
in  England  has  been  shewn  since  the  davs  of  Wat  Tyler 
and  Jack  Cade.  Two  reasons  have  mainly  contributed  to 
this ;  one  arises  from  their  exercising  the  general  right  of 
thought  and  speech,  mixing  in  parliamentary  government, 
and  consulting  the  interedts  of  the  people,  like  any  other 
constituent  pwt  of  the  commonwealth.  The  second  resides 
in  the  influence  of  property  preserved  to  them  by  the  laws 
which  allowed  entails  and  family  settlements,  and  preserved 
them  from  the  consequences  of  confiscation  by  the  crown. 
On  this  latter  account  there  were  fotmd  among  the  ranks  of 
the  parliamentary  leaders,  in  the  time  of  the  civO  war, 
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almost  88  many  of  the  aristocracy,  as  on  the  side  of  the 

Boyalists.    As  a  contrast  to  this  the  law  of  "  marcellement" 

or  parcelling  out  estates  among  children,  introduced  into 

France  by  the  Code  Kapoleon,  has  had  a  beneficial  effect  in 

beating  down  the  power  of  the  nobility,  but  it  ha0  done 

away  altogether  with  t  salutary  cheek,  which  might  havd 

been  used  against  the  too  democratic  tendencies  of  the 

population.    The  crown  is  perfectly  helpless,  when  left  by 

itself  to  battle  against  the  encroachments  of  revolntionaiy 

opinions,  a  counterpoise  would  be  required  in  the  influence 

of  a  large  landed  proprietary  and  titled  families,  who  should 

bare  a  large  stake  in  the  preservation  of  settled  government. 

There  exists  however  in  England  a  very  grievous  evil, 

threatening  at  some  future  time  to  wear  out  the  machine 

of  seK-^ovemment,   and  crumble  into  ruins  the  whole 

edifice  of  the  state.    This  is  the  increasing  growth  of 

pauperism,  the  mass  of  immense  wealth  to  be  compaivd 

with  it,  and  the  clashing  of  the  two  in  the  community.    The 

amassing  of  riches  and  property  to  a  very  large  amount 

induces  a  feeling  *of  confidence  and  security,  which  leaves 

the  party  possessing  them  open  to  the  insidious  designs  of 

those  having  an  interest  to  dispossess  them.    On  the  other 

hand,  poverty  and  want  produce  discontent,  commensurate 

with  the  contrast  afibrded  by  an  opposite  state  of  luxury. 

A  great  mass  of  our  labouring  population,  especially  in  large 

cities  and  manufacturing  districts,  are  very  easily  roused  by 

the  cry  of  wages  being  too  low,  and  that  masters  and  land** 

lords  do  not  give  sufficient  value  for  the  labour  of  the  poor. 

The  Poorhouse  system  has  also  become  an  overgrown 

grievance  to  the  owners  of  estates,  who  are  obliged  in 

many  cases  to  make  use  of  harsh  measures  to  check  the 

spreading  of  the  evil.    The  strictness  of  the  rules  of  parish 

settlements  presses  very  heavily  upon  the  lower  classes,  and 

create  a  bad  feeling  between  them  and  their  superiors.    All 

these  causes  operating  together  must  in  the  end  produce 

some  movement,  in  which  the  working  men  will  endeavour 

to  overcome  the  too  oppressive  preponderance  of  wealth, 

and  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  millionau'e.    The  only  way, 

in  which  the  progress  of  the  evil  can  be  checked,  is  by  the 

government  and  entire  country  watching  over  the  moral 

and  material  well-being  of  the  working  classes,  and  not  9i^ 

lowing  them  to  fall  either  into  ignorance  or  indigence. 
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Montalembert  coadiders  that  the  military  prestige  of 
England  is  gone  for  ever,  that  the  acquirements  of  her 
generals  and  officers  are  not  equal  to  the  exigencies  of  tlie 
age.  The  only  ground  for  such  opinions,  is  the  fact,  that 
she  does  not  keep  up  such  a  large  standing  army  as  France, 
'Austria,  Bussia,  or  eyen  Prussia,  and  may  be  considered  as 
only  a  third'-rate  power,  in  relation  to  the  number  of  her 
Boloiers.  But  what  necessity  could  she  have  for  maintaining 
such  an  immense  body  of  men  in  arms.  It  is  sufficient  for 
her  purposes,  if  there  are  enough  of  troops  at  home  to  re* 
cruit  those,  which  are  out  on  foreign  service,  and  to  keep  up 
military  knowledge  in  the  minds  other  officers.  TIfe  actual 
force  in  time  of  peace,  is  but  the  nucleus  of  that  which  may 
be  raised  in  time  of  war,  but  from  this  arises  a  serious  con- 
sequence, that  in  the  commencement  of  any  campaign,  from 
the  rawness  of  the  levies  and  the  inexperience  of  the  leaders, 
reverses  are  very  much  to  be  apprehended.  Then  M.  Le 
Comte  asserts  that  though  her  naval  strength  is  very  great, 
still  that  it  may  be  yet  equalled  by  that  of  France,  as  it 
was  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Louis  XVI.  Cer- 
tainly the  introduction  of  steam  into  ships  of  war  will  pro- 
duce an  enormous  revolution  in  naval  tactics,  and  dispense 
very  much  with  the  skill  of  sailors.  But  it  cannot  supply 
the  hearts  and  hands  of  British  seamen,  who  are  in  their 
element  on  the  sea,  and  delight  in  a  sea  fight,  while  the 
Frenchman,  no  matter  how  much  accustomed  to  the  waves, 
never  feels  at  home  upon  them,  and  curses  the  day  he  gave 
up  the  firm  land  for  the  unstable  ocean. 

There  is  so  much  lavish  praise  poured  in  the  pages  we 
are  perusing,  on  the  subject  of  the  institutions  of  this  country, 
that  it  is  some  relief  to  meet  with  a  little  censure,  as  a  con- 
trast. This  is  found  in  the  antipathy  aroused  on  the  conti- 
nent by  the  unsatisfactory  manner  of  dealing  in  our  political 
relations.    M.  leComte  treatsof  it  in  the  following  manner : — 

"There  exists,  besides,  against  England,  in  the  minds  of  many,  a 
moral  repulsion,  which  of  itself  alone,  constitutes  a  serious  daoger.^ 
The  English  regard  in  the  light  of  an  honor,  of  a  decoration^  the 
abuse  of  that  press  which  preaches  fanaticism  and  despotism  ;  but 
they  would  be  far  wrong  in  believing,  that  there  exists  against  them 
in  Europe,  no  antipathies  other  than  those  which  they  are  right  in 
considering  an  honor.  Count  de  Maistre,  whom  they  ought  to  re^ 
proach  themselves  with  not  knowing  sufficiently  well,  who  neVer  saw 
England,  but  who  divined  it  with  the  instincts  of  a  genius,  and  ad« 
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mired  it  with  the  freedom  of  a  great  mind,  has  penned  this  judgment ; 
'  Do  not  believe  that  I  do  not  render  full  justice  to  the  English,  I 
admire  their  government,  (without,  however,  believing,  I  do  not  say 
that  it  ought  not,  but  that  it  cannot  be  transplanted  elsewhere)  ; 
I  pay  homage  to  their  criminal  law,  their  arts,  their  science,  their 
public  spirit,  &c. ;  but  all  that  is  spoiled  in  their  external  political 
life,  by  intolerable  national  prejudice,  and  by  a  pride  without  limit 
and  without  prudence,  which  is  revolting  to  other  nations,  and  pre- 
vents them  from  uniting  for  the  good  cause.  Do  you  know  the  great 
difficulty  of  the  extraordinary  epoch  (1803)  at  which  we  are  living  ? 
it  is  that  the  cause  one  loves  is  defended  by  the  nation  one  does 
not  love.' 

*'  As  for  me,  who  love  the  nation  almost  as  much  as  the  cause 
which  it  defends,  I  regret  that  M.  de  Maistre  is  no  longer  living, 
to  stigmatise  with  that  anger  of  love,  which  rendered  him  so  eloquent, 
the  clumsy  effrontery  which  British  egoisme  has  manifested  in  the 
affair  of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  whose  gates  England  would  fain  close 
against  all  the  world ;  although,  prepared  in  advance,  she  holds  the 
keys  at  Perim.  He  would  have  been  quite  as  well  worth  hearing  on 
the  subject  of  the  ridiculous  susceptibility  of  a  portion  of  the  English 
Press,  regarding  the  Russian  coal  depdtat  Villafranca;  as  if  a  nation 
which  extends  every  day  its  maritime  domination  in  every  part  of 
the  world,  and  which  occupies  in  the  Mediterranean  positions  such 
as  Malta,  Gibraltar,  and  Uorfu,  could  complain  with  a  good  grace 
that  other  peoples  should  endeavour  to  extend  their  commerce  and 
navigation.  On  one  side,  then,  the  legitimate  resentments,  excited 
by  the  imprudent  and  illogical  policy  of  England  in  her  relations 
with  other  states ;  on  the  other,  the  horror  and  spite  with  which  the 
spectacle  of  her , enduring  and  prosperous  liberty  fills  servile  souls, 
have  created  in  Europe  a  common  ground  of  animosity  against  her. 
It  will  be  easy  for  any  one,  who  may  wish  it,  to  turn  to  good  account 
this  animosity,  and  to  profit  by  it,  for  the  purpose  of  enga^ng 
England  in  some  conflict,  out  of  which  she  runs  a  great  risk  of 
issuing  either  vanquished  or  diminished." 

He  has  here  resumed  two  subjects,  on  which  the  ship  of 
England's  constitution  may  hereafter  be  wrecked.  The 
selfishness  of  her  external  policy,  which  sets  nearly  every 
state  in  Europe  against  her,  and  will  one  day  raise  them 
all  to  crush  her  in  her  hour  of  need.  Unfortunately,  she 
has  sought  every  means,  right  and  wrong,  to  extend  her 
trade  and  commerce,  and  amass  wealth,  even  at  the  expense 
of  those  who,  though  weak,  had  been  once  her  firm  allies 
and  friends.  Witness  the  destiruction  of  the  fleet  of  Den- 
mark by  the  great  Nelson,  because  it  might  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  French,  and  be  made  use  of  by  them  for  a 
descent  upon  the  northern  coasts ;  then,  the  desertion  of 
Portugal  recently,  and  the  winking  at  the  illegitimate 
traflic  in  slaves  to  the  French  settlements ;  and  now,  very 
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lately,  she  has  abandoned  the  right  of  search,  for  which 
she  had  entered  into  a  war  with  America  in  1811,  merely 
because  to  insist  upon  it  may  endanger  her  amicable  rela- 
tions with  that  continent,  whose  trade  produces  her  the 
most  considerable  returns.     As  to  her  military  power,  or 
rather  weakness,  descanted  upon  by  M.  le  Comte  in  the 
above  passage,  it  is  idle  to  suppose  tnat  she  can  ever  expect 
to  be  rated  as  anything  but  third-rate  in  point  of  numbers. 
In  fact,  to  keep  up  sucu  an  army  as  those  maintained  either 
by  Austria  or  France,  would,  be  preposterous ;  it  would 
only  serve  to  create  a  national  bankruptcy,  and  could  not 
be  for  an  hour  tolerated  by  the  British  people  ;  neither  ia 
there  the  same  necessity  for  it  with  her  as  with  them. 
The  incoherent  elements  of   the  Austrian  Empire  could 
never  be  held  together  but  by  an  overwhelming  force. 
The  army  in  France  also  serves  to  check  open  rebellion,  and 
to  draw  off  the  most  dangerous  part  or  the  community 
within  the  range  of  discipline  and  employment.    With 
England  her  wooden  walls  are  certainly  her  best  defence, 
but,  as  in  the  case  of  Athens  of  old,  the  time  may  come 
when  they  will  no  longer  be  an  impregnable  bulwark. 
Carthage  was  once  the  most  prominent  naval  power  in  the 
Mediterranean ;    her    pavilion    swept  the    seas  without 
challenge  or  rival.    The  perseverance,  however,  and  grow- 
ing  strength  of  Rome,  enabled  her  soon  to  contest  the 
prize  with  the  Queen  of  Africa,  and  Carthage  was  crushed 
in  the  encounter  ;   not  one  trace  of  her  very  existence 
remains,  except  the  naihe.    We  do  not  mean  to  complete 
the  comparison,  but  it  is  senseless  to  rely  upon  too  great  a 
feeling  of  security,  or  shut  our  eyes  to  the  effects  of  the 
revolution  carried  out  by  the  application  of  steam  to  the 
navies  of  Europe.    Ships  of  war  will  soon  become  nothing 
more  than  floating  batteries,  requiring  no  pecuU^  skill  or 
hardiness  of  sailors  to  work  them ;  and  then  oomes  the 
danger  of  England — she  is  too  rich  a  prize  not  to  excite  the 
avaricious  longings  either  of  the  Northern  Tartar  or  the 
Western  Celt. 

This  desire  for  overpraising  the  institutions  of  this  country 
seems  to  have  been  growing  on  Montalembert  for  some 
time — to  have  become  in  him  a  kind  of  passion.  Ho 
indulged  in  it  before,  to  a  large  extent,  in  liis  Essay  on  the 
Political  Future  of  England,  of  the  greater  part  of  which 
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the  pren^t  brockure  U  only  a  repetition ;  but  he  did  not 
institute  the  game  amount  of  comparison  with  Franee.  On 
tbia  account  there  are  many  instructive  matters  in  the  for- 
mer, now  omitted  in  the  latter,  to  which  it  may  be  useful 
to  draw  the  reader's  atlention.  He  notices  an  undercurrent 
of  revolutionary  spirit  existing  in  the  middle  classes,  shewn 
by  a  strong  discontent  at  the  commencement  of  the  Crimean 
war  against  the  incompetency  of  the  administration,  and 
in  the  columns  of  the  radical  newspapers.  Criticism  and 
depreciation  of  the  aristocratic  classes,  and  of  the  time^ 
honored  customs  of  the  nobility,  have  become  very  common. 
Some  have  gone  even  so  far  as  to  denounce  the  House  of 
Lords  as  a  bore,  and  to  hint  that  the  crown  possessing  no 
real  power  in  the  community  should  be  deposed  from  its 
rights  altogether.  Happily,  those  opinions  are  but  of  the 
very  few,  and  directly  -opposed  to  the  inclinations  and 
common  sense  of  the  whole  realm.  They  denote,  however, 
a  certain  amount  of  discontent,  which  deserves  to  be  taken 
notice  of,  and  watched  carefully  so  as  not  to  allow  it  to 
corrupt  the  body  politic.  Then,  the  merchants  of  England 
have  fallen  of  late  into  very  great  disrepute  all  over  the 
world,  on  account  of  the  gigantic  frauds  practised  in  their 
names  upon  unsuspecting  individuals.  Enormous  bank 
and  other  failures  have  disclosed  a  system  of  carrying  on 
trade,  which  makes  it  doubtful  how  much  of  the  fabled 
wealth  of  the  island  is  real,  and  how  much  based  merely 
on  credit  or  speculation,  vanishing  into  thin  air  at  the  touch 
of  the  accurate  investigator.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what 
amount  of  corruption  exists  under  that  cloak  of  riches  and 
religion,business  and  bigotry, where  one  bandit  distributing 
bibles  or  building  churches,  and  the  other  thrust  into  the 
pockets  of  the  widow  or  the  orphan.  All  these  symptoms 
of  corruption  and  discontent  shew  that  there  is  still  a  great 
deal  of  amelioration  to  be  eflected,  and  of  humbug  and 
hypocrisy  to  be  guarded  against. 

On  the  subject  of  the  spread  of  Catholicism  in  England, 
Montalembert  has  said  nothing  in  his  last  production,  but 
in  his  former  there  is  a  good  deal  of  instructive  matter. 
He  shews  how  the  true  faith  has  been  gaining  ground  there 
by  degrees  since  Emancipation  ;  how  the  Puseyite  element 
has  been  growing  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  has 
produced  ita  fruits  among  the  Protestant  clergy,  who  are 
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every  day  approaching  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  observance^ 
of  the  Roman  ritual ;  then,  the  animosity  which  has  been 
aroused  among  the  Protestants,  and  the  sense  of  terror 
they  feel  at  the  falling  oflf  of  many  of  their  great  lights ; 
how,  in  order  to  prevent  the  influence  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  from  working  too  rapidly  amongst  them,  they  refu- 
sed to  receive,  as  nuncio  from  the  Papal  See,  any  ecclesi- 
astical dignitary,  and  attempted  in  vain  to  carry  out  die 
bill  brought  in  by  Lord  John  Russell,  in  pursuance  of  his 
Durham  Letter  policy,  for  the  prevention  of  the  assump- 
tion of  titles  among  the  Catholic  Hierarchy.  All  these  he 
discusses  with  pecmiar  felicity,  and  without  any  ultramon- 
tane or  sectarian  views^  ending  with  the  following  passage : — 

*'  Alas !  the  Church  is  wanting  to  England  and  England  to  the 
Church.  What  would  not  the  English,  if  they  had  remained  true 
to  the  old  faith,  ha?e  done  for  it  with  *  their  indefatigable  activity, 
their  indomitable  energy,  the  propagandising  influence  of  their  com-> 
merce,  their  fleet,  the  munificence  of  their  contributions,  now  so 

profusely  given  to  error The  most  venerated  institutions 

of  England,  her  best  and  purest  glories,  are  connected  with 
Catholicism.  Trial  by  jury,  the  Parliament,  the  Universities,  date 
from  the  time  when  England  was  the  submissive  daughter  of  the 
Holy  See.  It  was  Catholic  Barons  got  Magna  Charta  from  King 
John — Irish  Catholics  contributed  the  principal  strength  of  the 
English  armies  in  the  Peninsula  and  in  the  Crimea.  Except  Queea 
Elizabeth*  the  only  surviving  sovereigns,  of  whom  the  people  have 
kept  the  memory,  are  Catholic  kings — Alfred,  Edward  the  Confessor, 
Bichard  Coeur-de-Lion,  Edward  III.,  Henry  V.  The  cathedrals, 
the  churches,  the  castles,  all  those  ecclesiastical  and  feudal  edifices-- 
which  was  an  English  taste  before  it  was  ours,  and  which  they 
preserve  or  restore  with  such  pious  care,  are  exclusively  the  work  of 
Catholic  generations.*' 

Every  day  shows  more  and  more  the  insuffiency  of  the 
Established  Church  for  the  wants  of  the  lower  classes  in 
England.  All  those  rich  livings,  rectories  and  bishoprics, 
are  only  of  use  to  those  scions  of  the  aristocracy  or  gentry, 
who  get  promoted  to  them,  and  leave  the  work  of  curing  soula 
to  unfortunate  half  paid  curates.  The  solemn,  hard,  dry 
style  of  service  adopted  does  not  touch  the  heart  of  the  com- 
mon people  or  affect  their  imaffination.  Christianity  should 
be  not  only  a  religion  of  belief  and  doctrine,  but  also  of  feel- 
ing, charity,  and  awe-inspiring  observance.  In  France, 
among  the  educated  classes,  there  exists  a  vast  amount  of 
infidelity  and  deism,  or  disregard  altogether  of  the  outward 
forms  of  religion,  acknowledging  indeed  the  actuality  of  the 
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Divinity,  but  avoiding  all  v^rorship.  In  England  the  reverse 
is  the  case,  it  is  the  lower  classes  and  some  of  the  middle, 
who  make  no  observance  of  religion,  are  plunged  in  complete 
ignorance  of  all  faith,  and  act  only  according  to  their  natu- 
ral instincts  of  moral  good.  This  is  a  species  of  Heathenism 
in  the  midst  of  Christianity,  showiuff  how  insufficient  is 
the  teaching  of  the  Establishment  for  tlie  religious  education 
of  the  masses.  A  servant  girl  in  London  being  asked  on  a 
Sunday  why  she  liad  not  gone  to  Church,  replied;  *'Law 
Sir,  Church  wasn't  made  for  the  likes  of  me  " — meaning 
thereby,  that  one  should  have  a  carriage  or  fine  dress  to 
show  oneself  off,  before  he  or  she  could  have  a  right  to  ap- 
pear before  the  fashionable  congregation.  There  is  nothing 
more  striking  in  the  worship  in  Catholic  countries  on  the 
continent,  than  the  mixture  of  poor  and  rich,  kneeling  near 
one  another  under  the  lofty  venerable  aisles  to  worship  the 
most  High.  Such  a  contrast  is  never  seen  in  this  country ; 
it  would  outrage  the  aristocratic  notions  of  the  upper  classes, 
and  the  lower  portion  of  the  community  would  find  itself 
altogether  out  of  place. 

It  is  abundantly  evident,  from  many  passages  already 
cit^d,  or  others  not  brought  forward,  of  this  last  publica- 
tion of  M.  de  Montalembert,  that  his  object  in  writing  was 
to  depreciate  in  the  eyes  of  Frenchmen,  their  present  con- 
stitution and  form  of  government,  and  to  criticize,  in  many 
cases  very  strongly, several  of  the  recent  laws.  Such  a  thing 
cannot  be  done  in  France,  without  exciting  a  great  deal  of 
public  attention,  and  arousing  many  other  kindred  spirits, 
who  might  take  occasion  to  propagate  the  same  opinions. 
We  must  not  judge  in  this  country  of  the  eflect,  which  may 
be  produced  by  such  a  publication, merely  by  the  tame  phleg- 
matic manner,  in  which  a  crowd  of  English  artizans,  labour- 
ers, or  factorymen,  may  listen  to  a  long  and  violent  har- 
angue. Speaking  or  writing  has  not,the  same  influence  upon 
them  as  upon  the  fiery  volatile  Frenchman, who  one  day  may 
dance  at  the Jarrfin  mabille,  and  the  next  throw  up  barricades 
and  fire  on  the  troops  from  behind  them.  The  Imperial 
Government,  judging  no  doubt,  that  if  such  a  style  of  com- 
position were  tolerated,  the  license  of  the  press  would  very 
soon  know  no  bounds,  decided  upon  bringing  M.  le  Comte 
before  the  Tribunal  of  Correctional  Police,  in  order  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  evil  in  its  inception.  It  must  be  conceded,  that 
95 
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t!ie  composition  itself  was  not  worthy  of  prosecution  ;  so  far 
tlio  authorities  acted  foolishly  in  ascribing  to  it  too  much 
weight.  It  would  never  have  been  uinch  noticed,  except  by 
o|  I'osing  journals,  which  might  reply  indignantly  to  the 
Avliolesaie  attacks  on  the  French  people  contained  in  it. 
^J'Lore  was  however  a  further  object  gained  by  the  govern- 
ment, in  instil  uting  the  prosecution  beibro  the  court  of  quasi 
police  magistrates,  who  are  very  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
(ix^cutive,  and  in  treating  the  ofl'encc  as  one  to  be  punished 
by  the  most  ordinary  tribunals,  taking  away  thus  much 
of  the  dignity  and  importance  to  be  assigned  to  the  accusa- 
tion. This  tailed  to  a  certain  extent,  on  account  of  the  great 
public  excitement  attending  the  trial,  the  high  position  of 
many  persons,  who  were  present  at  it,  and  above  all  by  the 
advocacy  of  the  celebrated  Maitre  Berry er  lending  all  the 
eflfect  of  his  imposing  eloquence  to  the  scene. 

The  charges  made  against  the  accused  seem  to  us,  so  much 
accustomed  to  the  exact  statements  of  indictable  offences, 
lobe  of  a  very  general  and  vague  character.  **  Exciting 
to  hatred  and  contempt  of  the  Emperor's  Government" — 
*•  attacking  the  respect  due  to  the  laws,  the  rights  of  the 
liUiperor  under  the  constitution,  and  the  principle  of  uni- 
versal suffrage" — **  endeavouring  to  excite  the  contempt' 
and  hatred  of  the  citizens  against  each  other" — appear  to  be 
accusations  of  such  a  wide  compass,  allowing  so  muoh  lati- 
t  nde  to  the  imagination  of  a  judge,  that  they  could  never  be 
tolerated  in  a  court  of  justice  in  this  country.  They  resem- 
ble however  very  much  a  species  of  crime,  which  was  invent- 
ed specially  for  the  benefit  of  Ireland  some  ten  years  ago 
in  the  troubles  of  '48,  when  treason-felony,  a  constructive 
offence  formerly  unknown  to  the  common  or  written  law, 
was  added  to  the  Statute  book.  Several  of  our  fellow  country- 
men were  convicted  under  it,  when  the  country  was  ripe 
for  rebellion,  and  the  minds  of  the  common  people  aroused 
to  an  apprehension  of  civil  troubles.  It  was  then  considered 
a  wholesome  and  necessary  enactment,  notwithstanding  that 
it  violated  the  spirit  of  the  British  constitution,  and  all  the 
l)i*oconceived  rules  of  law  on  the  subject.  The  French  code 
{^ociiis  to  be  nearly  identical  in  its  provisions,  merely  that  it 
is  more  general  in  its  terms,  and  must  be  kept  in  force  at 
all  times  on  account  of  the  excitable  character  of  the  popu- 
lation.    The  application  of  it  however  may  be  very  inuoh 
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]T)oderated,and  the  punishment  mitigated,as  occasion  may  re- 
quire.    From  the  nature  of  the  charges  made,  it  is  quite  plain, 
that  it  lay  altogether  with  the  judges  on  the  meaning  of  the 
passages  cited,  whether  they  came  within  the  law.  No  proof 
was  required — M.  de  Montalembert  having  admitted  the 
authorship.    The  Procureur  Imperial,  who  opened  the  case, 
laboured  very  assiduously  from  English  history  to  show, 
thatthe  statements  and  conclusions  in  the  brochure  were  not 
accurate,  that  they  were  an  outrage  and  insult  to  the  Insti- 
tutions of  France.     The  only  portion  of  the  report  of  the 
trial  worthy  of  notice  as  given  in  the  pamphlet,  second 
at  the  head  of  this  article,  is  the  speech  of  M.  Berryer,  who 
both  as  friend  and  advocate  appeared  to  support  M.  de 
Montalembert. 

He  commenced  by  identifying  himself  completely  with 
the  conduct  and  opinions  of  his  client  through  his  political 
career,  a  most  dangerous  ground  for  an  advocate  to  take, 
for  it  does  not  exculpate  his  client,  while  it  condemns  him- 
self. He  said;  "yes,  in  the  midst  of  political  terrors,  we 
were  fully  united — we  had  the  same  feelings — to  save  society, 
but  to  save  liberty  likewise,  and  it  is  with  the  same  motto, 
the  same  battle  cry,  that  I  am  come  here  to  repel  an  unjust, 
unfounded,imprudcnt,  and  ill-timed  accusation:  I  was  going 
to  add-^rash. '  He  next  proceeds  to  draw  a  sketch  with 
great  eloquence  of  the  past  services  of  M.  de  Montalembert 
to  his  country. 

"He  was  still  young  when  France  escaped  from  the  sufferings  and 
diserace»  which  the  three  tyrannies  of  the  Convention,  the  Directory, 
and  the  Empire,  had  inflicted  on  her,  and  was  resting  under  a  con- 
stituttonal  monarchy — a  government  strong  and  free.  It  was  in  the 
midbt  of  this  work,  of  this  movement,  of  these  jealous  apprehensions, 
that  the  intelligence  and  conscience  of  M.  de  Montalembert  developed 
themselves.  Brought  up  in  the  traditions  of  a  noble  and  Christian 
family,  he  felt  himself  from  his  youth  called  upon  to  defend  the 
institutions,  the  principles,  the  liberties,  for  which  France  sacrificed 
and  suffered  so  much  ;  and  soon,  in  obedience  to  these  noble  inspir- 
ations,  he  declared  himself  the  defender,  the  friend,  of  the  religious 
and  political  liberties  of  the  country.  Inconsistencies  have  been 
sought  for  in  his  words  and  in  his  writings.  Ah  I  I,  too,  have  my 
memory  ;  he  presented  a  noble  spectacle  m  1830  ;  in  the  midst  of  the 
Chamber  of  Peers,  this  young  man,  hardly  twenty,  coming  to  justify 
his  attempt  to  open  a  school  of  liberty  at  Paris.  That  does  not 
constitute  a  passing  remembrance  ;  all  were  profoundly  affected  at 
hearing  this  young  gentleman,  of  an  old,  liberal,  and  Catholic  race, 
publicly  making  this  profession  of  faith—'  Faith  is  not  dead  in  every 
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heart;  it  is  to  that  I  p^ave  early  my  heart  and  my  life — the  Wfe  of  a 
num.  To-day,  especially,  it  is  but  little  ;  hat  this  little,  joined  to  a 
great  and  holy  cause,  may  grow  greater  with  it.  When  a  man  has 
I'onsecrated  his  future  to  such  a  cause,  I  have  ever  believed,  and  I 
.still  believe,  that  he  should  not  flv  fnim  any  of  its  consequences,  any 
«.r  its  dangers.*  And  who  can  say  that  since  then  he  has  once  broken 
his  word  ?  Seventeen  years  later  (the  body  of  the  magistracy  would 
he  truly  ungrateful  if  it  forgot  it),  he  defended,  in  the  tribune  of  the 
National  Assembly,  the  principle  of  judicial  irremovability.  It  was 
he  again,  in  1655,  who  energetically  defended  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
at  a  time  when  rigorous  measures  were  called  for  against  it  after  the 
commission  of  a  great  crime.  Are  you  going  to  ask  of  a  man,  whose 
conduct  and  language  were  such,  if  on  a  solemn  occasion,  in  presence 
of  great  questions,  he  has  wished  to  have  recourse  to  the  daily 
puerile,  and  lying  resources  of  the  pen  of  a  libeller  and  panjphleteer  ? 
No.  It  is  with  more  dignity  that,  faithful  to  himself,  he  takes  up 
subjects  of  this  nature  *  he  ha^  seen  the  tribune  fall,  he  has  seen  the 
press  chained — yes,  chained,  that  is  the  word.  Tea  said  it  yourself, 
adding  that  it  was  the  wish  of  the  country." 

TIere  the  whole  royalist  breaks  out,  he  recalls  the  consti- 
tutional liberties  of  France,  which  existed  merely  in  name 
under  the  Bourbons,  and  hints  strongly  at  the  usurpation 
of  the  Euipcror  ;  another  dangerous  ground,  most  likely  to 
injure  his  client.  He  next  alludes  to  his  visit  to  England, 
tlie  impression  made  upon  him  by  the  debate  on  the  Indian 
(juestion,  the  regret  he  felt  at  the  lost  liberties  of  his  country, 
and  his  indignation  at  some  Catholic  writers,  who  had  attack- 
ed the  English  for  their  revengeful  reprisals  against  the 
Sepoys.  He  denies  then  that  there  is  any  libel  against 
France. — *'  But, "says the  prosecution,  "adirectattackisnot 
in  question — you  know  the  ability  of  the  language — the  at- 
tack exists  in  the  perpetual  contrasts  which  you  establish 
between  the  liberties  of  England,  and  the  present  condition  of 
France ;"  and  is  about  to  repeat  and  endorse  some  of  the  ex- 
pressions made  use  of  when  the  president  of  the  tribunal  in- 
terrupts him,  and  reminds  him  of  the  oath  he  had  taken, 
when  called  to  the  Bar  in  1811,  to  respect  the  laws  of  France. 
Berryer  then  continues — '*  I  remember  my  oath,  but  you 
make  me  shudder,  M.  le  President  ;  you  carry  back  my 
thoughts  to  a  time,  \then  the  praise  of  a  good  man,  tiie  ap- 
proval of  a  virtue,  of  a  good  sentiment,  of  a  good  law,  was 
not  considered  a  crime.  No,  I  do  not  wish  to  recall  that 
period  to  my  memory,  "  leffimus  capitate  Juisse.'^ 

This  is  certainly  very  bold,  worthy  of  the  character  of  the 
great  advocate,  but  most  injurious  to  the  interests  of  his 
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client.  He  then  endeavors  to  thow,  that  Montalembert 
has  always  upheld  the  alliance  between  England  and  France, 
'  in  order  that  the  latter  might  ffain  somethinff  of  the  liberties 
of  the  former  by  contact  with  her ;  that  he  deplored  the  lost 
colonial  greatness  of  the  former,  and  tried  to  prove,that  she 
was  as  capable  of  bein^  free. 

He  next  considered  the  question  of  the  applicability  of  the 
laws  of  1848  and  1849  under  which  the  prosecution  was 
instituted.  They  were  passed  at  the  comraencejnent  and 
during  the  progress  of  the  last  revolution,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  press  and  the  government,  but  since  that  regime 
has  passed  away, the  advocate  argues  that  the  laws  are  extinct. 
'•  The  law  of  1848  was  enacted  on  the  morrow  of  the  days 
ofJune,  ata  time  when,  in  seeking  to  quell  excesses, 
it  was  sought  also  to  guarantee  free  discussion,  a  free  tri- 
bune, and  free  press ;  and  do  you  believe,  that  the  sentence 
which  should  be  based  to-day  on  such  a  law, would  not  excite 
in  society  universal  stupefaction  V — In  fact  that  because 
the  Emperor  had  been  chosen  by  the  people,  to  hold  the 
supreme  dominion  with  a  strong,  dictatorial  hand,  the  laws 
previously  passed  were  to  be  of  no  avail.  This  is  to  uproot 
the  very  foundations  of  society  in  France,  if  at  every  change 
of  government  all  the  former  decrees  or  statutes  are  ipso  facto 
abrogated.  He  then  applies  himself  to  each  of  the  passages, 
subject  to  accusation,  in  detail,  the  first  of  which  compared 
the  executive  of  the  Empire  to  an  "  antechamber  "  full  of 
flatterers,  &c.,  whom  he  had  known  to  exist  under  every 
rule,  and  had  therefore  become  moderate  in  his  opinions 
and  in  his  support  of  monarchy.  '*  I  have  seen  these  men, 
at  the  beginning  of  1814,  wish  to  monopolize  Royalty  ;  six 
months  had  not  gone  by,  when  they  prostrated  themselves 
at  the  threshold  of  the  government  of  the  Hundred  Days. 
These  are  the  men,  who  people  antechambers,  who  are  their 
chroniclers,  and  who  are  the  curse  of  every  reaime.  These 
are  the  men  whom  M.  de  Montalembert  addresses,  those 
who  conspire  against  the  dignity  of  our  Church  and  against 
that  of  France."  But  it  is  notorious,  that  in  the  time  of 
the  monarchy,  especially  under  the  last  branch  of  the  Bour- 
bons, there  was  more  backstair  influence  and  sycophancy 
made  use  of,  than  existed  at  any  time  under  the  new  or  old 
Empire.  This  argument  is  much  keener  against  the  cause 
of  M.  le  Comte  than  for  him. 
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The  passages,  in  which  France  is  said  to  be  insulted*  by 
statins,  that  she  has  allowed  these  institutions  to  be  taken 
from  her,  which  still  exist  in  Canada,  and  that  she  is  held 
in  a  condition  of  pupillage  unworthy  of  her  antecedents,  he 
does  not  seek  to  palliate,  but  boldly  asserts  they  are  facts 
not  to  be  gainsayed,  and  therpfor3  not  libellous.  That  they 
are  so,  might  be  easily  contested,  and  that  France  has  very 
much  improved  in  her  condition  and  constitution,  since  these 
colonies  were  separated  from  her,  might  be  shewn  without 
diflSculty ;  therein  however  does  not  lie  the  point  of  the 
accusation,  which  applies  only  to  the  insult  cast  upon  the 
government,  the  intent  to  make  the  people  discontented, 
and  the  motive,  to  bring  back  their  minds  to  the  former  rule 
and  dynasty. 

The  third  offence  is  that  relating  to  the  press,  where  he 
attacks  the  interference  of  the  government,  and  calls  it  an 
official  gag.  This  part  of  Berrver's  speech  is  so  character- 
istic, that  it  must  be  given  in  full. 

"  First,can  M.de  M on tal ember t  be  reproached  with  having  recalled 
to  mind,  that  in  France,  the  journalist,  the  writer,  the  editor  himself, 
ought  never  to  divest  himfielf  of  the  salutary  terror  of  a  warning,  la 
truth,  gentlemen,  1  ask  how  can  there  be  in  that  an  offence  ?  Warn- 
ing  is  legal.  The  government  may  ^ay  at  any  moment  to  a  writer, 
'  1  warned  you  once,  twice,  and  pay  attention,  the  third  time  I 
suppress  you,  I  annihilate  your  journal ;  the  idea  of  your  property  in 
it  will  not  stop  me.'  The  warning  is  then  salutary,  which  can  pre- 
vent such  a  suppreseion  ;  but  in  the  eyes  of  a  man,  who  knows  the 
state  of  afrairs,-^and  here  I  must  give  full  ezprestiion  to  my  thoughts, 
for  in  a  judicial  discussion  one  cannot  speak  with  a  double  meaning, 
and  in  a  low  voice,  as  if  6ne  were  in  a  sick  room, — the  official  gag  is 
something  other  than  the  legal  warning ;  there  is  not  a  journal  which 
has  not,  one  day  or  another,  received  a  visit  from  a  gentleman  in  a 
black  coat,  possessing  sometimes  the  exterior  of  a  respectable  man, 
who,  sent  in  pursuance  of  an  official  order,come8  to  say  to  the  editor, 
<  In  such  a  trial  vou  will  not  say  this — in  such  a  discussion  you  will 
tiot  reply  to  such  and  such  an  attack,  you  will  be  so  good  us  not  to 
publiso  such  or  such  a  document.' 

The  President,  You  spoke  a  moment  ago,  M.  Berryer,  of  the  sick 
room  ;  you  deceived  your8elf,but  now  you  think  yourself  in  the  tribune. 
You  have  forbidden  yourself  the  mere  thought  of  attacking  the  laws, 
and  that  is  precisely  what  you  are  going  to  do. 

M,  Berryer,  It  is  precisely  what  1  was  not  going  to  do.  For  the 
official  gag,  which  intervenes  to  prevent  the  journalist  from  venturing 
on  dangerous  ground,  is  not  the  legal  warning ;  it  is  the  official  warn- 
ing, the  government  warning,  which  although  illegal  ought  to 
inspire  salutary  terror ;    and   we  may   well  be  permitted,  without 
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fearing  to  be  accused  of  attacking  the  laws,  to  call  that  warning  a 
gag.  That  does  not  constitute  an  attack  against  the  law  It  is  at 
most  onl^r  a  censure  passed  on  certain  acts  in  the  administration ;  a 
censure,  which  even  in  the  terms  of  the  laws  which  you  invoke,  is 
expressly  authorised." 

There  certainly  the  advocate  is  right  in  the  distinction 
he  draws  between  the  legal  warning,  an  absolutely  neces- 
sary check  on  the  licentiousness  of  the  press  in  France, 
and  the  police  terror  system,  which  prevents  the  discussion 
of  all  matters  of  a  public  nature  clashing  \\ith  the  views  of 
the  Executive.  The  great  utility  of  the  press,  as  an  engine 
of  opinion,  consists  in  the  pressure  it  brings  to  bear  upon 
oiEcials,  the  detection  by  it  of  malpractices  and  incompe- 
tency, and  its  watcijfulness  in  guarding  public  rights  and 
liberties.  All  these  are  done  away  with  by  the  command 
of  authority  ;  it  becomes  a  mere  chronicle  of  facts,  often 
distorted  and  untrue,  by  the  suppression  of  those  most 
material  for  the  elucidation  of  opinions  and  events.     If  the 

E resent  Imperialism  desires  to  preserve  its  popularity,  its 
old  on  the  affections  of  the  people,  it  must  find  out  some 
method  of  allowing  greater  latitude  to  free  discussion.  It 
has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  advocates  of  the  passed  state 
of  things,  except  that  the  people  may  become  restive  under 
a  too  absolute  and  coercive  stretch  of  power  or  restraint  of 
liberty.  The  day  of  the  Bourbons  is  gone  by  ;  they  can 
never  regain  the  attachment  of  the  middle  or  lower  classes, 
who  are  too  much  wound  up  with  the  fate  and  fortunes  of 
the  reigning  dynasty,  and  look  up  to  it  too  much,  as  the 
creature  of  their  ovni  will,  the  product  of  their  revolutionary 
ideas,  to  suffer  for  a  moment  that  it  should  be  cast  down, 
or  a  substitute  provided  except  by  themselves. 

The  last  heaas  of  accusation  are  those  relating  to  the 
attacks  on  universal  suffrage,  and  the  rights  which  the 
Emperor  holds  under  the  constitution.  The  first  he  deals 
with  in  a  few  words,  by  shewing  that  M.  de  Montalembert 
respected  the  right  of  universal  suffrage,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  disapproved  of  many  of  the  consequences  following 
from  it.  The  second,  the  most  dangerous  ground  of  all, 
he  treats  in  a  noble  style,  identifying  himself  with  his  client, 
attacking  the  conduct  of  the  Emperor  in  the  boldest  manner, 
and  advocating  the  cause  of  monarchy. 

"  The  prosecution  has  recourse,  in  order  to  punish  the  pretended 
offence,  to  the  laws  of  1848  and  1849.     Those  laws  had  for  object 
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to  maintain   the  respect   due  to  the  trustees  of  public  power  in  the 
terms  pf  the  constitution  of  1848.     This  constitution  has  been  vio- 
lated.    Have  you  any  other  laws?     You  accuse M.  de  Montalembert 
of  having  attacked  the  rights  and   the  authority,  which  the  Emperor 
holds  und(r  the  actually  ciisting  constitution,  and  this  by  virtue  of  a 
law,  whic)i  had  for  end   to  defend  the   constitution,   which  was  vin- 
lated  in  1851.     Is  it  hy  analogy,   that  you  would  wish  to  extend  this 
penal  provision  to  M.  de  Montalembert  ?     But  to  proceed  by  analogy 
in  the  case  of  penal  oifences  is  unheard  of  and  monstrous.     The  law 
of  1819  had  for  object,  to  punish  attacks  against  the  per&on  of  the 
King  and   the   constitutional   authority    with  which  he   is   clothed. 
The  law  of  1625  modified  this  provision  by  protecting  against  attack 
the  rights  which  the  king  held  from  hereditary  birth.     After  the  Re- 
volution of  1830,  it  was  felt  that  these  provisions  were  no  longer  ap* 
plicable,  and  on  the  29th   November  of  the  same  year,  a  new  law, 
having  for  end,  to  protect  the  new  rights  of  the  Royalty  of  Juljr,  was 
voted  by   the  Chauibers.     In  1848,  the   sovereignty  passed  into  the 
hands  of  a  Mnglo  Assembly,  and  the  law  of  the  1 1th  of  August,  1848, 
assured  the  respect  due  to  Republican  institutions.     A  tew  months 
afterwards  the  constitution  of  1848,  confided  the  executive  power  to 
a  responsible  president,  and  immediately  the  law  of  the  27th  of  July, 
1849,  offered  its  protection  to  the  President  of  of  the  Republic,  such 
as  it  was  defined  to  be  by  the  republican  constitution.     Did  anything 
similar  take  place  on  the  day  of  the  accession  of  the  Empire?   Where 
then  is   the   law  which  protects   the  rights  which  are  vested  in  the 
new  Einperor  ?    1  do  not  know  of  such  a  law,  and  what  signify  to  me 
the  causes  of  such  a  blank  ?     Is  it  not  quite  enough  for  me  to  declare 
its  exij^tence  ?     Even  if  M.  de  Montalembert  had  attacked  the  rights 
attributed  to   the   new    Government,    by  the  constitution  which  the 
Emperor   has  jnade,   you  cannot   make  use  against  him  of  the  laws 
passed  for  the  protection  of  the  constitution,  which  the  Emperor  has 
violated.     1    have  done^   gentlemen,   and  it  only  remains  for  me  to 
sum  vp,  in  a  few   words,  what   I  should  have  said  for  the  defence  of 
M.  de   Montalembert.     Swayed  by  the  great  memories  which  pene- 
trated the  soul  of  M.  de  Montalembert,  1  have  sometimes  yielded  to 
all  my  emotions,  and  thus  weakened  the  arguments  for  the  defence ; 
but  1  hope   that  you  will  not  forget,  that  you  will  not  for  an  instant 
lose  sight,  in  the  course  of  your,  deliberation.^,  of  the  character  an4  of 
the  whole  life  of  the  man  whom  you  are  to  judge.     M.  de  Montalem- 
bert holding  io  elevated  a  rank,  not  only  by  birth,  by  the  ineffaceable 
dignity  of  the  Feerage,but  still  more  and  above  all  by  his  sentiments, 
his  talents,  and  his   soul,^  is   not  a  libeller,  a  pamphleteer.     He  has 
obeyed  a  twofold   inspiration. — he   wished  to  express  his  regret  for 
the  liberties  we  have  lost,  and  to  protest  energetically   against  self- 
styled   religious   writers  calling  themselves   Catholics,    who   set  at 
nought  all   the   principles  of  religion,  of  humanity  and  honour,  not 
fearing   to   Insult   England,   and    to  applaud  the  massacres  of  Delhi 
and   (Jawnpore.     In  glorifying   England    M.   de   Montalembert  has 
not  committed  any  ofience — this  is  admitted — and  as  for  the  contrast 
brought  into  relief  by  the  incriminated  article,  between  the  institu- 
tions of  the  two  countries,  my   client  did  not  seek  it — he  found  it. 
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To  BAj  that  this  contrast  ought  to  cease,  to  wish  and  hope  that  it 
mav,  IS  not  to  insult  France,  hut  to  honour  her.  As  for  the  iaws, 
which  jou  invoke,  they  have  heen  passed  to  defend  the  institutions, 
which  M.  de  Montalembert  defends  and  regrets.  You  would  not 
wish  then  to  apply  tht  m  to  him,  and  you  cannot,  since  in  penal  ac- 
cusations recourse  is  not  had  to  analogy.  Ah  !  Qentlemen,  do  not 
regard  as  a  crime  our  legitimate  regrets.  We  are  already  far  advanced 
in  life,  we  have  but  a  warmth  which  is  passing  away,  allow  us  to  die 
tranquil  and  faithful.  We  are  sufficiently  unfortunate  in  seeing  our 
holy  and  glorious  cause  betrayed,  vanquished,  denied,  insulted  ;  suffer 
us  to  believe,  that  we  can  preserve  for  it  an  inviolable  attachment  in 
the  bottom  of  our  hearts— suiTer  us  to  think  so — suffer  us  to  say  so  I 
Allow  us  to  preserve  and  to  recall  the  remembrance  of  those  great 
combats  of  eloquence  which  have  made  known  to  us,  and  have  caused 
us  to  love,  the  generous  institutions  which  we  have  defended,  which 
we  will  always  defend,  and  to  which  we  will  be  faithful  to  our  very 
last  hour." 

Here  we  have  the  gauntlet  thrown  down  to  the  Imperial 
Government,  not  only  on  the  part  of  M.  de  Montalembert 
by  his  advocate,  but  on  M.  Berry er's  own  part.  For  a 
lawyer  to  attack  the  existing  laws,  and  thereby  to  exculpate 
his  client,  is  absurd ;  therefore  it  is  quite  plain,  that  the 
same  intention  was  carried  out  in  this  speech  as  in  the  Bro- 
chure itself,  to  find  fault  with  the  institutions  of  France,  and 
to  direct  the  attention  of  the  French  people  to  the  defects  in 
them,  amongst  the  rest  the  usurpation  of  the  Emperor. 
That  this  is  the  speech  of  a  Royalist,  and  on  behalf  of  a 
Koyalist,  cannot  for  a  moment  be  doubted,  merely  that  the 
difl^rent  phases  of  opinion  of  the  two  persons  do  not  ap- 
pear to  be  the  same.  One  may  be  a  Legitimist,  the  other 
a  constitutional  Royalist,  but  that  both  are  opposed  to  the 
present  form  of  Government  in  France,  and  so  to  the  will 
of  the  people  there,  is  abundantly  evident.  From  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  particular  Court  before  which  he  was  tried, 
it  was  very  easy  to  predict  from  the  first  what  would  be  the 
decision  in  the  case.  The  article  was  prosecuted  by  the  ex- 
ecutive, as  a  mere  newspaper  effusion,  and  treated  as  such  in 
the  sentence. 

When  it  first  became  known  in  this  country  that  this 
Brochure  was  to  be  prosecuted,  the  press  took  the  matter 
up  very  warmly,  praised  M.  le  Comte  up  to  the  skies,  be- 
cause he  had  flattered  themselves,  and  glorified  English  af- 
fairs to  the  highest.  The  object  of  the  publication  was  al- 
together lost  sight  of,  the  Imperial  Government  was  at- 
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tacked  for  ils  want  of  liberality  in  suppreaaing  the  publica- 
lion  of  opinion,  and  the  accused  sympathised  with  in  every 
shape  and  form.  But  when  Montalembert  would  not  accept 
the  pardon  from  the  Emperor,  ostensibly  becanae  it  left  be- 
hind a  sort  of  temporal  punishment  hanfi;ing  over  his  head, 
and  thereby  shewed  that  he  hoped  to  enlist  the  sympathies 
also  of  the  French  people,  and  to  cause  an  impression  on 
the  public  mind  abroad ;  then  some  of  the  English  news- 
papers beffan  to  turn  their  backs  upon  the  unfortunate 
writer,  and  to  exclaim  against  the  absurdity  of  contesting 
a  point  of  etiquette  or  law  with  absolute  power.  The  Times, 
wiiich  at  first  declared  Montalembert  to  be  '*  a  sort  of  mar- 
tyr in  our  cause/'  when  it  perceived  the  end  of  the  publica- 
tion, and  that  it  was  merely  written  for  a  Royalist  purpose, 
and  after  the  Cour  de  CasscUion  had  refosed  to  reverse  the 
sentence  except  in  part,  then  that  mighty  orgaai  of  public 
truth  was  obliged  to  admit,  that  M.  le  domte  had  placed 
himself  in  a  false  position,  had  justly  incurred  the  censure 
of  the  Imperial  Government,  and  been  fairly  dealt  with  by 
it  according  to  the  laws.  It  would  now  appear  that  the  con- 
duct of  the  Executive  in  Paris  has  been  straightforward  in 
the  case,  that  they  have  only  made  use  of  a  prudential 
measure  to  give  a  general  warning,  to  all  persons  desirous 
of  having  the  present  dynasty  changed,  that  they  will  not 
suffer  any  attempt  to  raise  a  disturbance,  or  to  make  the 
people  discontented  with  their  rule.  France  requires  a 
strong  Qovemment,  prompt  to  act  within  the  range  of  the 
law,  more  dictatorial  than  our  own,  because  the  people  do 
not  reason  so  much,  nor  wish  to  interfere  so  much  in  the 
administration  of  affairs.  The  peace  of  Europe  depends  on 
the  security  of  the  throne  in  France ;  is  it  to  be  endangered 
in  order  that  a  few  Royalists  may  express  their  opinions 
without  restraint. 
As  to  M.de  Montalembert  himself,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
he  is  nobly  consistent  to  the  opinions  which  he  always  ex- 
pressed regarding  the  affairs  both  of  church  and  state, 
rerhaps  the  best  trait  in  his  public  character  is  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  spread  of  ultramontane  or  other  bigotry  into 
the  hitherto  liberally  disciplined  church  of  his  countiy. 
One  passage  of  his  publication  is  eminently  expressive  of 
this  feeling,  and,  as  such,  merits  to  be  cited  here.  '*  For 
my  own  part — I  say  without  circumlocution — I  hold  in 
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horror  that  orthodoxy  which  makes  no  account  of  justice  or 
truthy   of  humanity  or  honour ;  and  I  am  never  tired  of 
repeating  the  significant  words,  lately  expressed  by  the 
Bishop  of  Rocheile  : — *  Would  it  not  be  well  to  give  to 
many  Catholics  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  virtues  prescribed 
by  the  law  of  nature,  on  the  respect  due  to  one's  neigh^ 
hour,  on  upright  dealing  even  towards  our  enemies,  on  the 
spirit  of  equity  and  charity  ?    The  virtues  of  the  natural 
order  are  essential,  and  from  their  exercise  the  church  her- 
self has  not  power  to  dispense/  "    This  is,  no  doubt,  a 
strong  hint  to  the  writers  in  V  UniverSy  whose  doctrines  and 
sharp  practice  in  ecclesiastical  matters  threaten  to  do  more 
damage  to  the  interests  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  not 
only  in  France,  but  over  all  Europe,  than  the  influence  of 
all  the  freethinkers.    The  political  ideas  of  M  de  Mont- 
fijembert  cannot  be  approved  of  to  the  same  extent,  except 
in  this,  that  he  adheres  to  them  manfully,  and  desires  a 
constitutional  government  for  his  country.    We  are  afraid, 
however,  that  this  is  very  much  mixed  up  with  the  return 
of  the  Bourbon  race  to  the  soil  of  France,  a  thing  at  present 
impossible  according  to  all  political  prospects,  and  anything 
but  desirable  considering  the  revolutionary  tendencies  of 
the  people.    That  unfortunate  family  has  twice  lost  the 
throne  tnrouffh  their  own  imbecility  and  weakness  ;   they 
have  learned  nothing  by  adversity,  they  are  completely 
unfit  to  govern  such  a  warlike  and  excitable  nation.    The 
constitution  which  they  did  give  the  people  at  one  time, 
was  frequently  found  insuflSicient ;  Louis  Philippe  himself 
was  obliged  several  times  to  resort  to  "  coups  d'etat"  to 
master  his  difficulties,  and  finally  tried  an  underhand  process 
of  corruption  to  maintain  his  hold  on  the  sceptre.     He 
might  have  held  on  much  longer  but  for  his  vacillation  of 
purpose,  and  his  consciousness  of  having  lost  the  affections 
of  his  subjects.     Still  there  were  some  bright  days  under 
that  effeminate  government ;  there  were  some  men,  such  as 
Montalembert  and  M.  Berryer,  respected,  honoured,  and 
ajlowed  to  announce  their  opinions.    Hence  we  can  under- 
stand the  expression  of  regret  which  the  able  advocate  so 
feelingly  put  forth  both  for  his  client  and  himself,  and  feel 
some  sympathy  for  the  consistent  patriot  and  politician  even 
though  somewhat  in  the  wrong.    These  men  are  in  the 
same  position  as  the  Scotch  Jacobites  of  the  last  century, 
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whose  devoted  adherence  to  a  lost  cause  every  one  admired, 
but  lamented  that  their  talents  were  thrown  away  to  such 
a  useless  purpose. 

The  publication  of  this  brochure^  the  trial  and  speeches 
of  the  advocates,  shew  most  forcibly  the  difference  of  public 
opinion  and  feeling  in  France  and  England.  Any  person 
in  this  coimtry,  who  should  undertake  to  write  down  almost 
every  institution  in  it,  would  be  looked  upon  as  a  pitiable 
"  maniac/'  as  M.  le  Comte  has  chosen  to  designate  those  of 
bis  own  phase  of  opinion,  whereas  in  France  he  is  regarded 
as  a  dangerous  theorist,  playing  with  an  edged  weapon, 
which  may  prove  destructive  to  himself  and  others.  Again, 
if  an  advocate  of  our  courts,  especially  of  such  standing  as 
M.  Berry er,  dared  to  call  in  question  the  right  of  the 
sovereign  to  the  tlurone  in  such  an  open  undisguised  manner, 
and  to  strike  at  the  very  foundation  of  the  government,  l^e 
would  run  a  great  risk  of  having  his  gown  stripped  from  his 
back  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  be  incapacitated  from 
further  practice.  In  one  of  these  cases  there  exists  less 
liberty  of  discussion  in  France,  because  it  threatens  directly 
the  public  peace ;  in  the  other  there  is  more  license  per- 
mitted, because  free  scope  is  given  for  every  argument  calcu- 
lated to  benefit  or  prejudice  the  accused,  but  with  respect  to 
public  feeling,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  very  little  sympathy 
exists  among  the  great  body  of  the  French  nation,  for  the 
upholders  of  what  they  designate  a  constitutional  monarchy, 
on  the  model  of  English  institutions.  The  Empire  is  their 
beau  ideal  of  government,  and  the  antipathy  re-aroused 
by  the  insulting  rejection  of  the  Imperial  dispatch  of  last 
year,  has  only  served  to  increase  their  attachment  to  a  rule, 
which  has  been  always  the  antagonist  of  the  British  monopoly 
of  trade^  and  the  egotism  of  the  British  foreign  poUcy. 


Art.  X.— healthy  MUSHROOMS. 

1.  Ckechnate,  a  Tale  :  London  :  Bentlej.     1858. 

2.  The   Coquette,   by  Biddulph    Warner  :  Dublin :  William 
Robertson.     1858. 

3.  Hilh  and  Hottowe :  London  :  Newby.     1858. 

Tlie  great  and  good  St.  Francis  of  Sales,  deep  versed  as  he 
was  in  the  science  of  souls,  was  but  an  indifferent  adept  in 
natural  history.  Yet  it  is  probable  that  if  ever  the  pure-minded 
and  humble  servant  of  God  felt  a  temptation  to  vanity,  it 
would  arise  from  his  quasi-respectable  stock  of  information 
concerning  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms.  Among 
passages  breathing  of  heart^felt  piety,  profound  theological 
science,  and  deep  skill  in  the  direction  of  souls,  you  will  be 
surprised  into  a  smile  by  some  amusing  mistake  concerning 
the  habits  of  animals  or  properties  of  plants,  quoted  from 
Pliny,  Aristotle,  or  some  lazy  naturalist,  who  preferred  hearsay 
to  actual  observation.  One  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  parallel 
between  mushrooms  in  the  physical  order,  and  amusemeuts  in 
the  moral  ordtr  (s^o  to  say) ;  and  as  he  probably  knew  as  much 
about  that  shy  and  discreet  production  of  nature  as  Dr. 
Goldsmith  at  all  events,  we  do  not  scruple  to  make  a  quotation 
in  order  to  help  out  our  own  design. 

"  I  say  of  fiances,  Pkilothea,  as  Physicians  £ay  of  Miuhrome8\^ 
the  best  of  them  are  nothing  worth  ;  yet  if  you  will  needs  eat  Mutih- 

romes,  be  sure  tliejr  be  well  drest If  you  roust  go  to  a  Ball,    &c. 

Kat  but  seldom  and  little  of  Aiwihromes  (say  the  Physicians) ;  for  be 
they  never  so  well  dressed,  the  quantity  uiakes  them  poysonous.— 
Dance  but  little,  and  very  seldoni,  &c.  MushromeSt  according  to 
Pliny^  being  spongy  and  porous,  easily  draw  infection  to  them  ;  so 
that  being  near  Serpents  and  Toads,  they  receive  venom  from  them. 
— Masques,  Dances,  &c.,  attract  the  vices  and  sins  of  the  time,  &c. 
But  above  all,  they  say  that  after  Mtuhromes  we  must  drink  wine  ; — 
and  I  say,  that  after  dancing  it  is  necessary  to  use  good  and  holy 
meditations,  &c." 

.  Taking  the  liberty  of  classing  Novel  and  Romance-reading 
with  the  dances  and  other  amusements  quoted  from  FAilolAea, 

*  Our  quotations  are  from  a  scrubby  little  copy,  printed  in  1705  ; 
hut  by  whom  or  where  published  the  title-page  does  not  condescend 
to  say.     The  Italics  and  spelling  are  not  ours. 
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we  require  the  reader's  respect  for  ttie  admonition  of  the  Saint^ 
in  the  selections  he  makes  at  the  circulating  library^  which 
since  the  days  wlien  George  the  Third  was  king,  has  become 
a  kind  of  necessary  evil. 

Requesting  the  reader  advanced  in  life,  to  recal  how  inter- 
ested and  engrossed  he  was^  more  than  one  time  in  his  youth, 
even  to  the  neglect  or  bad  execution  of  necessary  duties^  by 
the  perusal  of  an  exciting  work  of  fiction  ;  let  him  lay  hand  on 
heart,  and  sav  if  indiscriminate  and  unrestrained  novel  reading 
can  possibly  be  a  healthy  occupation  for  the  young  heart  or 
the  young  understanding.  If  the  book  can  be  merely  taken 
up  to  pass  an  unoccupied  or  weary  hour  during  a  journey,  or 
after  mental  fatigue,  and  if  the  work  is  innocent  of  inculcating 
false  doctrine  or  unsound  morality,  tliere  is  nothing  to  be  said. 

Compared  with  the  corresponding  class  of  literature  in 
France,  we  may  be  said  to  possess  a  sound  and  healthy  crop 
of  fictitious  literature,  but  still  it  requires  the  utmost  care 
in  the  pulling  up  of  weeds  and  noxious  plants,  before  we  cau 
let  our  youth  wander  at  will  through  the  garden,  and  pluck 
up  and  eat  at  random. 

Checkmate  is  a  vigorously  written  and  interesting  book,  and 
when  read  from  beginning  to  end,  of  an  edifying  tendency. 
This  we  say  advisedly,  for  if  the  reader  leaves  off  in  the  middle, 
or  with  two-thirds  of  the  number  of  pages  accomplished,  it 
will  not  be  a  bit  more  edifying  than  any  other  exciting  story 
of  the  ordinary  run.  Indeed  one  particular  incident  may  be 
fairly  objected  to,  where  a  conscientious  lady  consents  to  use 
her  influence  iu  a  manner  directly  the  reverse  of  what  her 
conscience  approves,  in  order  to  save  her  scamp  of  a  brother 
from  an  imminent  danger. 

It  is  probably  the  first  production  of  the  author.  There  is 
a  surprising  absence  of  decision  in  a  war  of  wits  between  the 
good  presiding  genius  and  the  evil  character  for  the  time. 
One  is  determined  to  gain  his  selfish  object,  the  other  equally 
determined  to  frustrate  his  designs ;  yet  each  merely  watches 
the  other's  motions,  and  seems  as  ignorant  of  what  the  next 
move  may  be,  as  of  the  quadrature  of  the  circle.  It  reminded 
us  how 

"  Lord  Chatham  with  his  long  sword  drawn, 
Wft8  waitincf  for  Sir  Richard  Strahan  : 
Sir  Richard,  eager  to  be  at  *eni, 
Was  waiting  for  the  £ari  of  Chatham." 
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In  a  later  stage  of  the  story,  the  person  who  represents  the 
hero,  and  who  has  both  penetration  and  resolution,  has  to 
perform  two  exploits,  the  second  depending  on  the  success  of 
the  first.  He  takes  time  enough  for  reflection  on  the  connection 
of  both,  but  when  the  first  step  is  won,  he  is  completely  at 
fault  as  to  how  he  may  place  his  foot  on  the  second,  though 
character,  fortune,  and  happiness  are  at  stake. 

Again,  the  chief  incidents  of  the  story  are  powerfully  and 
spiritedly  narrated,  but  the  reader  does  not  clearly  see  the 
natural  connection  of  each  with  its  predecessor  :  and  he  finds 
that  after  the  good  genius  already  mentioned  has  outraged  her 
own  conscience,  engaging  herself  to  do  such  and  such  things, 

she  still  remains  with  folded  arms,  and  does nothing.  She 

acts  with  as  much  energy  as  Box  or  Cox^  we  forget  which, 
who  with  the  wish  fathering  the  thought,  and  anxious  to  get 
a  few  minutes'  sleep,  hoped  the  rasher  of  bacon  would  con- 
siderately give  itself  a  turn  on  the  coals. 

The  work  more  resembles  a  number  of  scenes  and  situations 
with  the  connection  and  the  disposing  causes  very  slightly 
indicated,  than  a  compact  story. 

The  proofs  do  not  seem  corrected  with  the  care  which  the 
merit  of  the  work  and  the  good  appearance  of  the  volume 
ought  to  require. 

Whoever  goes  through  the  book,  will  not  be  at  a  loss  to  feel 
that  the  author  is  a  Catholic ;  but  there  is  no  controversy,  nor 
sketching  of  Protestants  in  Indian  ink,  or  sepia,  or  bistre,  nor 
anjf  conversion, — these  processes  so  dear  to  Mrs.  Sherwood 
and  Charlotte  Elizabeth,  as  applied  to  Catholics.  Whatever 
viUany  occurs  is  perpetrated  by  a  Catholic  who  has  discarded 
his  early  religious  impressions.  In  the  excellent  novel  of 
Mount  St  Laurence  there  is  a  fault  in  our  eyes :  among  all 
the  members  of  her  Protestant  family,  there  is  scarcely  an 
estimable  character.  Very  probably  there  are  Protestant 
families  so  circumstanced  :  would  to  God  they  had  no  counters- 
parts  among  ourselves. 

«  The  Deil's  in  Hell 

And  DobliD  City  ; 
That  nigher  he  should  come  t*  ourseU 

In  unco  pity."  Burnt, 

But  a  person  in  fault  will  bear  a  reproof  from  a  relative  or 
friend,  wliich  will  only  make  him  angry  when  coming  from  an 
indifferent  person  or    a  stranger.     Our  author  is  certainly 
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wrong  in  allovring  the  sincere  and  unselfisb  Julia  Manners,  a 
Protestant  lady,  to  consent  to  a  wrong  line  of  condQct,  eren 
und^r  the  terrible  circumstance  alluded  to. 

In  the  opening  of  the  work  we  have  a  graphic  sketch  of  the 
family  and  home  of  a  French  nobleman,  an  Emigr^,  settled  in 
the  North  of  England.  The  early  part  of  the  day  is  spent  by 
him  in  the  dress  and  occupations  of  an  English  country 
gentleman :  in  the  evening  he  resumes  the  tongue,  and 
manners,  and  "  garb  of  old  Gaul/'  We  suspect  our  author  to 
have  spent  some  of  his  life  east  of  the  AiancAe,  from  the 
spirit  of  many  passages  in  his  work.  The  daughter  of  this 
gentleman,  Lvcy  De^useau,^  is  the  Ingenue  of  the  story. 
Julia  Manners^  an  elderly  maid,  cherishes  her  with  the  love  of 
a  mother.  These,  with  the  dissipated  Lieutenant  BatMon, 
Julia's  half  brother,  and  Ernest  Depuseau,  Lucifs  cousin, 
who  has  forsaken  his  early  devout  practices^  and  squandered 
his  property,  make  up  the  principal  personages  of  the  story. 

The  Count  has  lost  his  beloved  wife,  and  a  cloud  has  in 
consequence  fallen  on  his  daily  life.  We  will  here  use 
our  author's  words. 

**  For  some  years  his  existence  was  very  melancholy,  until  gra- 
dually his  affections  became  absorbed  in  his  daughter.  As  she  grew 
up  into  youth  and  lovelinesSt  be  found  himself  imperceptibly  weaned 
back  to  the  world,  engaged  in  its  interests  for  her  sake,  bound  to 
life  by  a  fresh  and  natural  tie. 

We  men  are  always  clumsy  at  feminine  descriptions :  though 
we  may  sometimes  succeed  in  drawing  a  caricature,  a  vindictive  old 
maid,  a  managing  mother,  yet  it  must  be  some  revolting  monster,  a 
'  camLaignre,'  or  a  Becky  Sharp,  Maidenhood,  fresh,  blue>e}'ed, 
laughing  maidenhood, — anything  really  feminine,  requiring  qiic!< 
sieht>and  delicate  pencillingjs  utterly  beyond  our  reach,  mere  hewers 
of  wood  as  we  are. 

If  i  tell  the  reader,  that  Lucy  Deffuseau  was  fresh-colored,  bad 
blueish  eyes,  a  neither  very  long  or  well-formed  nose,  that  she'geDer- 
ally  dressed  in  light-colored  airy  fabrics,  and  that  her  expression  was 
-bright  and  pleasing,  I  have  given  nearly  all  the  information  I  pos- 
sess  .-    The  Misses  iSm^th  of  Sm}tbgrove,  said  the 

was  unformed,  vulgar,  had  no  manners  whatever  :  how  could  she, 
with  her  fondnesa  for  poor  people,  and  her  disgusting  habit  of  kiss- 
ing their  nasty  children  ?  The  rich  manufacturer's  lady  .  .  bad 
much  pious  commiseration  for  the  poor  little  creature,  brought  up 
in  Popish  darkness ;  and  took  care  to  keep  her  bupplied  with  the 
newest  editions  of  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Clyde's  remarks  on  the  Bishop 


*  The  compositor  occasionally  improves  the  name  for  the  worse, 
by  setting  it  down  de  Ouseau, 
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of  R«nL0  an  4  ^^t  improviog  pQbli4M^0Df.  .  •  •  Byperience 
foTQfiB  m0  to  believe  that  ^ven  u^e  most  perfect  feminine  hearts  are 
Bol  aiwfijs  invulnerable  to  jealousy.  Indeed  there  are  iQpments  vhen 
(DJ  jpdgnifiD^  will  ungal)antljr  insist,  that  if  a  good  looking  yoiihg 
person  be  universally  spoken  ill  of  by  her  own  dear  friend*  and  ac- 
qvaintmoes,  she  v>ust  necessarily  possess  some  very  estimable  quali- 
ties which  would  reader  it  ippft  desirable  to  love,  win,  or  run  away 
with  herj  as  the  case  may  be." 

Oar  reader  will  hardly  require  to  be  told  after  reading  the 
above  ei^tfT^Qifi,  that  we  have  before  us«  a  writer  of  an  agree- 
able, lively,  a&d  observant  turn.  The  under  quoted  will  show 
that  he  has  seen  or  heard  of  the  disagreeable  rdaiions  of  dis- 
sipated^ ynprincipled  young  gentlemen  and  their  victims  of  the 
yariooa  guilds  of  trade. 

'*  *  Once  for  all  you  can't  see  him  :  he  is  not  up  yet.*  '  I  insist  upon 
it,  J  must,'  *  'Tie  as  much  as  my  place  is  worth  to  take  your  message 
at  this  hour.'  *  Make  way  then,  and  I'll  take  it  myself.  Your  place 
indeed  1  We'll  find  your  master  a  safe  place  enough,  if  he  don't  pay 
honest  folk  their  own.  Give  way.'  'Can't  you  leave  your  notel 
1*11  deliver  it  when  he  comes  down.'  '  Leave  my  note  I — leave  my 
note  indeed  I*  .  .  ssid  he,  turning  to  the  half  dosen  people  who 
were  waiting  with  him  in  the  hall.  'Gentlemen  he  wants  me  to 
leave  my  note.'  (JThey  make  a  rusk,  and  Hawks  thi  valet,  slips  on  the 
door  chain  and  addresses  his  besiegers.)  '  If  you  think  gentlemen's 
doors  are  to  be  invaded  by  a  set  of  greasy,  beer  swilling  tinkers,  the 

SoUce  shall  teach  you  better  manners.'  .  .  .  '  Here  is  the 
evil  to  p^y,'  said  Bawks  to  his  master :  .  .  '  they  will  force  open 
the  door.'  .  .  '  Nothing  for  it  but  a  bold  face^'  said  Deguseau 
decisively,  after  a  moment's  thought.  '  Must  let  them  in.'  He  pointed 
to  the  door,  and  re-entered  his  dressing  room.  {Uawhs  ad  victimas 
loquitur,)  *  A  pretty  din  to  make  ....  you  must  be  proud 
of  your  morni^ig's  work.  May  I  enquire  your  worships'  business  ?' 
.  .  '  Of  course  you  couldn't  guess,'  said  BUton  with  a  gHn.  *  Here, 
mv  fine  fellow,  take  this  note  to  your  master,  and  tell  him  we'll  none 
of  U8  leave  without  an  answer.'  *Go  o'  your  own  messages.  You  pay 
roe  no  wages.'  (Jfow  when  the  way  is  free,  they  dare  not  go  upj^airs,  bui 
depute  Buton  to  speak  for  them,)  '  Come  in,  you  booby.  Why  don't 
you  bring  my  boots  ?  I  raag  a  doaen  times.'  fiilton  opened  the 
door.  'Here  get  some  chocolate,  and  be  aaart  about  it.'  .  . 
^  Ahem  I  'tis  me,'  saidBilton,  timidly.  .  .  ^  Ah  Mr.  Bilton,  excuse 
me  1  a  thousand  pardons.  I  tfaougtti  it  was  my  man.  Pray  take  a 
chair.  Have  some  breakfast.  A  «old  morsang.  Perhaps  you  would 
prefer  something  better  than  this.  I  have  capital  brandv.'  •  .  . 
'  Nothing  for  me,  thank  ye.  Fact  is :  come  on  business :  nave  a  large 
family  to  support  flays  down  his  oum  and  assoeiatee*  bills  J  .... 
We  are  resolved  to  have  our  money.'  '  And  I  assure  you,'  said  De- 
guseau lolling  back,  '  none  of  you  wish  you  may  get  it  more  sincerely 
than  I.'    .     •    '  If  you  don't  pay  me  freely,  I'll  have  it  the  best  way 
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I  can.*  (An  oath  is  here  pretty  freely  implied,  for  which  and  other  nl- 
stances  of  bad  language  tee  censure  the  vriter.  Things  unfit  to  be  read  , 
ult^d  are  unfit  to  be  written,  when  the  expression  is  liable  to  faU  wsder 
the  eyes  of  young  and  oldJ)  ,  .  *  I'll  get  out  an  execution,  and  sell 
the  very  shirt  off  your  back,  and  (an  oath)  if  you  drive  me  to  it  I 
will.'  .  .  *  And  your  dividend  out  of  the  sale  would  amount  to 
something  like  four-pence  ;  .  .  and  if  I  be  imprisoned,  my  uncle 
would  not  leave  me  six-pence,  and  your  claim  not  be  worth  the  p^r 

it  is  written  on.     Pshaw  !  you  can  do  nothing 

What  right  have  you  to  come  battering  at  my  door  ?  1  might  put 
you  all  in  the  tread-mill  for  storming  my  house.'  *  I'm  sorry  about 
that,  sir,'  replied  the  man,  with  his  head  bent,  fumbling  at  the  leaf 
of  his  hat,  '  we  want  our  money — what  are  we  to  do  ?'  '  I'll  tell  you 
what  you,  Bilton,  must  do,*  continued  Deguseau  in  a  friendly  tone, 
as  he  applied  a  light  to  the  bowl  of  his  meerschaum  :  '  I  shall  be 
married,  let  me  see,  somewhere  about  Ohristmas.  Brine  your  ac- 
count in  February,  and  it  shall  be  paid.  .  .  Meanwhile,  here  is 
five  pound?)  not  on  account,  but  as  a  kind  of  interest  till  then.  Now 
you  will  go  down  and  dismiss  the  people  below.' " 

That  our  author  is  successful  in  personal  description,  will  be 
evident  from  the  following  passage: — 

''This  Miss  Manners  was  aquiet  lady-like  person,  slightly  made,0Ter 
the  average  height^  and  of  that  settled  age  when  women  g^ve  over  all 
thoughts  of  marriage.  In  her  youth  she  had  been  abelle,  and  was  sought 
after  .  .  .  She  had  still  remains  of  beauty  ;  but  her  dark  restless  eyes 
and  high,  well  developed  forehead  made  the  expression  too  hard,  too 
intellectual  to  please  in  a  woman.  It  was  sud  she  had  suffered  an 
early  disappointment ;  .  .  and  an  attentive  observer  would  easil? 
perceive  that  her  life  bad  been  lived ;  that  she  had  passed  through 
some  great  trial,  whose  traces  were  still  visible.  When  in  repose,  the 
fac  eassumed  a  saddened  interesting  expression  that  tempted  you  to  s 
prolonged  gaze,  until  you  turned  abashed  from  those  flashing  ejrei, 
sentinels  that  never  slumbered,  ever  on  the  watch  to  baffle  scmtioy, 
and  guard  their  secret." 

Apropos  to  the  weak  fondness  she  felt  for  ber  worthless  half- 
brother^  Lieutenant  Bawson,  we  get  this  apostrophe. 

*<  Old  maiden»— kind  hearted  old  maidens,  the  most  exempliry 
portion  of  the  communitv  !  imselfish,  miraculously  patient,  meekly 
enduring  wrong  and  cruel  ridicule,  often  from  those  for  whom  your 
pure  lives  are  sacrificed,  how  understand  your  bizarre  weakness  for 
all  sorts  of  bad  characters  1  Is  it  a  desire  to  reform  the  sinoery  or 
simply  a  love  of  contrast  that  renders  you  so  partial  to  all  lufieriDg 
from  their  own  wickedness  or  folly  ?  If  Master  Tom  is  sentenced 
to  a  whipping  for  robbing  the  garden,  whose  intercession  does  he 
seek  ?  If  Mr.  Bob  runs  into  debt,  or  away  with  a  ballet  fprl,  who 
goes  to  soothe  his  offended  parents  ?  O  ye  venerable  sisters,  ye 
maiden  aunts !  to  obtain  your  sympathy  and  assistance,  we  only  need 
be  unworthy  of  either — ^ye  domestic  guardian  angels,  how  little  do 
we  know  your  worth !" 
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Now  for  a  bit  of  landscape  word-painting. 

"  The  rays  of  the  morniDg  sun  absorbed  in  milky  vapour,  spread 
their  light  evenly  over  the  landscape.     It  was  one  of  these  mornings 

Peculiar  to  the  North,  no  strong  shadows,  no  bright  prominent 
ffhts :  all  abrupt  and  rugged  outlines  were  lost  m  a  tnin  pearly 
glaze.     The  ladies  were  in  capital  spirits  as  they  passed  the  park 
gates  ;  so  was  our  hero  :  fresh  air  was  a  luxury  to  him. 

*  Compare  town  to  this  !*  he  exolaimed,  inhaling  the  frosty  breeze. 
'  Now,Lucy,I  understand  your  love  for  the  country.  See  the  spark- 
ling glory  of  that  hedge,  the  diamond  drop'glistenmg  on  each  thorn  1 
This  bracing  air  makes  one  young  again.  Cockney  that  I  was,  to 
think  the  country  dull  I  Ah  !  if  in  common  gratitude  we  delayed 
our  mad  cbase  after  the  miserable  vanities  of 'the  world  to  enjoy  the 
wealth  nature  places  at  our  feet,  how  much  happier  we  should  be  1*  " 

The  religious  element  is  only  sparingly  evident  through  the 
volume :  we  mast,  though  limited  for  space,  give  room  to  a 
devotional  gem. 

"  One  extremity  of  this  passage  shone  with  rich  colored  light ;  a 
mere  spot  of  color  it  seemed  at  a  distance*  On  nearer  approach,  it 
resolved  itself  into  a  semicircular  oratory  built  outwards  from  the 
walls  of  the  house.  ,  .  .  Pushing  the  curtains  aside,  .  .  you 
riused  your  eyes.  The  walls  were  painted  in  deep  blue,richly  gilt,  deco* 
rated  with  fleurs-de-lis  and  sacred  monograms.  A  top  light  of  stained 
glass  shed  around  a  solemn  splendor  ;  and  there,  pure,  bright,  and 
transparent  as  a  sunlit  cloud,  a  figure  of  the  ViaoiN  stood  floating 
in  the  mellow  lightj  her  gentle  bands  outspread,  the  seraph  head  bent 
in  lowlv  loveliness  ;  it  was  breathing  marble.  For  a  moment  your 
eyes  fell  with  involuntary  awe  ;  for  a  moment  it  seemed » indeed,  the 
verjr  person,  the  ever  blessed  presence  of  her,  before  whose  radiant 
bohness,  even  Gabriel — Gabriel  the  Archangel — knelt." 

Probably  some  Protestant  reader  may  think  this  smacks  of 
idolatry;  but  let  him  not  be  frightened.  In  the  coarse  of  a 
tolerably  long  life  we  have  never  met  a  genuine  pagan,  though 
we  have  questioned  and  catechised  to  some  extent :  so  it  is 
probable  that  the  number  is  very  small  through  the  Christian 
world. 

Beaders  who  enjoy  scenes  where  intense  feeling  or  passion 
is  exhibited^  will  find  pabulum  to  their  taste  in  this  volume. 
Provocation  to  a  duel  by  the  smashing  of  a  ghiss  on  a  gentle- 
man's forehead,  introduces  us  to  a  fire-eating  stage  Irishman, 
enjoying  the  Welsh  appellation  of  Morgan ;  and  we  have  details 
of  the  miserable  preparation  of  next  morning  calculated  to 
disgust  even  a  duellist  by  profession. 

If  the  talented  author  comes  again  before  the  public,  let 
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him  by  all  means  take  the  roomy  8uit«  of  three  volumes  to 
develope  his  constructive  powers :  he  will  thereby  make  a  more 
compact  story  than  he  can  do  in  one.  Let  him  give  more 
space  to  scenes  of  humor  which  he  can  manage  right  well  if  so 
inclined.  Our  private  opinion  is  that  if  a  young  lady  with  a 
vocation  has  a  fond  father  advanced  in  life^  she  may  without 
sin  defer  her  vows  till  his  decease ;  and  as  the  general  prejadice 
of  novel  readers  naturally  runs  in  favor  of  happy  marriages^ 
let  us  by  all  means  have  one  in  the  next  three  voJume  novel. 

The  same  fault  applies  to  the  Coquette  as  to  Chechmaie^  as 
far  as  the  want  of  a  connecting  meaium  is  in  question ;  but  in 
the  CoqtteUe  the  relation  of  every  part  io  the  preceding  one  is 
seen  without  trouble.  It  has  a  resemblance  in  this  respect  to 
a  comedy  or  domestic  drama ;  and  as  the  story  is  interestingi 
the  characters  varied,  the  scenes  of  humor,  and  passion,  and 
feeling,  and  plotting,  not  few,  we  wonder  that  some  play-wright 
has  not  taken  the  very  little  trouble  it  would  give  him  to 
mount  it  for  the  stage,  as  they  say  in  the  Green  Boom. 

But  the  author  does  not  enjoy  the  name  of  Charles  Dickens^ 
Charles  Beade,  or  Charles  Mathews,  and  has  sot  a  Londoa 
reputation.  He  is  a  mere  warai-hearted,  talented,  and  patri* 
otic  young  Irish  gentleman,  rejoicing  in  the  yet  unrenowned 
name  of  Biddulph  Warner,  and  must  bide  his  time. « 

We  have  for  jDramaiis  Persona  a  brosqae  and  benefvolent 
Doctor,  under  whose  cloak  we  think  we  leoogoise  one  who 
not  only  deserves  well  of  his  own  circlC)  Imt  of  the  country 
at  large,  by  the  efforts  of  his  patriotic  and  benevolent  pen ;  a 
large-hearted  Mre  MdcAdam^  a  brdLen^spiidted,  reduced  bar- 
rister, and  his  amiable,  affectionate  daughter^  the  Goqaette 
{a  coquette  in  the  worst  sense  of  the  word)  and  her  miither, 
(daughter  and  mother  worthy  of  each  other)  ^he  Weft  a  h  amorous 

i'ackeen  of  Dublin  streets,  lAeutenani  Qalopade^  and  the 
:eeper  of  a  very  low  lodging  house,  who  knows  everything  and 
every  body.  Whoever  wishes  to  inspeot  ibe  etnictiipe  <^  the 
web,  in  which  the  fortunes  of  these  people  cross  and  mingle 
with  each  other,  may  easily  gratify  their  curiosity,  as  the  book 
is  well  printed,  on  good  paper,  and  very  jnoderate  in  pries. 

We  have  registered  a  vow  nev«r  Co  shock  mx  author's 
nerves  by  exhibiting  to  himself  or  an  indiffeceDt  f>ublic,  the 
skeleton  of  the  comely  child  of  Us  brain  and  heart.  So  we 
will  only  present  glimpses  of  the  line  which  conoeots  the 
rounded  cheek  to  the  delicate  chin,  or  that  which  joins  neck 
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and  finely  fonned  shoulder,  the  fair  forehead  defined  by  the 
waving  hair,  the  straight  nose,  short  upper  lip  or  dimpled 
hand  with  its  taper  fingers.  If  the  reader  can  set  the  whole 
symmetrical  figure  before  his  mind's  eye  from  our  partial 
sketches,  as  Dr.  Owen  would  give  yon  the  whole  animal  by 
the  help  of  a  bone  or  two,  let  him  gratify  himself ;  he  has  our 
full  permission  and  entire  sympathy. 

The  characteristics  of  our  authors  powers  are  sprightliness, 
distinctive  marking  of  character,  facile  command  .of  language, 
dramatic  spirit,  and  genial  humor.    We  know  not  by  what 

Srocess,  course  of  study,  or  intuition,  he  has  been  able  to 
epict  the  two  terrible  unprotected  fematei^  who  compose  the 
dark  portion  of  the  picture ;  but  his  forte  lies  in  pleasing 
sketches  of  genuine  good  nature  in  a  husky  envelope. 
True  religion,  in  his  view,  must  be  strongly  imbued  with 
sympathy  for  our  fellow  mortals.  Whatever  makes  us  think 
proudly  of  ourselves,  and  despise  or  dislike  our  neighbour, 
may  be  what  you  will,  but  is  not  Religion. 

Mrs  MacJdam,  the  Lady  Bountiful  and  good  genius  of  the 
book,  has  been  on  her  round  of  good  offices  to  her  poor  neigh- 
bours. She/oreffatAers  with  the  newly  imported  rector,  and 
finds  him  bestowing  his  hearty  contempt  on  some  vulgarians, 
who  were  not  well  up  in  the  cosmogany  or  use  of  the  globes. 
By  the  way,  the  young  folk  catechised  are  more  ignorant  of 
Scripture  history  than  they  need.    Mrs,  MacAdam  loquUur. 

** '  Here,  boy*  (^io  a  youth  with  anAasanda  Creel  of  Turf.)  *  Pr. 
r-r-r.ew!  yes,  my  lady.'  *I§  that  good  turf?*  Bedad  is  it,  your 
ladyship  never  seen  such  txaV  *  What  do  jou  want  for  it  ?  Stay, 
Mr.  Absolute :  what  ought  I  give  for  this  load  of  turf?*  <  Load  of 
turf!  Why — a — really  I  nave  not  the  slightest  conception.  In  fact  I 
hardly  ever  saw  any  before.'  '  Bless  me  I  don't  you  know  how  much 
a  oreel  of  turfs  worth  ?  Why !  every  child  here  knows  it/  '  They 
have  heard  it  a  hundred  times.  You  seem  amused,  my  good 
madam.'  And  so  she  was,  for  the  good  old  soul  laughed,  till  the 
tears  threw  a  haze  over  her  spectacle  glasses.  *  Well,  well,  well,  oh, 
dear  me  1'  said  she,  wiping  her  spectacles,  *  how  illiterate  you  must  be, 
never  to  have  heard  the  price  of  turfl  don't  look  shocked.*     Yoix 

*  Mra,  M'Adam  allows  English  poor  children  to  be  better  grounded 
in  religious  and  secular  knowledge  than  the  same  class  in  Ireland.  If 
better  acquainted  with  rural  life  in  England,  she  would  find  the  re- 
verse to  be  the  plain  fact.  As  to  submitting  to  oppression,  commend 
us  to  the  English  man,  who  will  not  submit  to  hunger  or  nakedness 
with  the  same  resignation  as  his  Irish  brother  has  so  often  done. 
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Eoglish  don't  understand  our  people.  They  have  been  accused  of 
being  insubordinate — the  reason  is,  the  Irish  are  almost  the  onlj 
people  who  won't  submit  to  oppression.  Tou  may  think  their 
grieyances  light ;  but  a  man  with  a  large  family  to  support,  and  ten- 
pence  a  day  to  feed  them  with,  is  very  easily  oppressed.  No !  don't 
give  that  boy  anything.    He  knows  that  if  he  wants  any  work,  I'll 

fet  it  for  him :  and  he  has  no  excuse  for  beggfing,  since  be  is  not  ilL 
iven  if  he  were,  he  would  be  taken  care  of.' " 

Let  the  ladies  decide  on  the  truth  of  the  following  sketch  of 
the  CoqueUe. 

"  Adaline  Marsden  was  a  coquette,  she  was  not  a  flirt.  You  may 
think  the  terms  synonymous,  they  are  not." 

She  was  about  fi ve-and- twenty  years  of  age,  and  under  the  middle 
height.  She  seemed  even  les»  tall  than  she  really  was,  so  perfectly 
proportioned  and  exquisitely  modelled  were  her  members.  Her  face, 
shaded  by  dark  glossy  hair,  wore  an  expression  of  melancholy,  which 
was  heightened  by  the  almost  entire  absence  of  color.  But  when 
excited,  a  slight  flush  would  spread  oyer  her  entire  face  and  neck, 
suddenly  appearing,  to  disappear  as  quickly. 

Had  she  been  yery  fair,  tnis  absence  of  color,  together  with  the 
darkness  of  her  hair,  would  haye  giyen  a  disagreeable  palor  to  her 
features  ;  but  this  was  not  the  case,  for  though  not  a  brunette,  a 
slight  oliye  tinge  was  perceptible.  She  had  dark  hazel  eyes,  and  long 
dark  lashes,  which  she  generally  h^t  dowHf  so  that  when  she  raised 
them  and  looked  at  you,  the  eflect  was  heightened.  She  spoke  yery 
little,  but  what  she  said  was  to  the  purpose,  and  she  was  an  excellent 
listener.^ But  then,  so  seldom,  so  yery  seldom,  did  she  suggest  an  idea, 
that  to  talk  to  her  required  considerable  ingenuity,  and  would  haye 
been  rather  a  weary  task,  were  it  not  that  she  encouraged  you  now 
and  then  with  those  soft  liquid  eyes.    To  others  there  was  no  ap- 

Earent  coquetry  in  her  elance,  out  there  was  a  light,whichunobseryea, 
idden  from  the  rest  of  the  occupants  of  the  room,  fell  on  you  for  a 
moment,  and  sent  the  blood  faster  to  your  heart.  A  doRgeroutyouMg 
Lady  I  you  think  so  :  so  do  I.  Witn  this  fair  creature  Henry  Leslie 
was  in  love. 

**  Adaline  Marsden  lived  with  her  mother,  who  was  a  lady  of  weak 
nerves  but  strong  principles  ;  she  was  a  great  manosuverer,  and  ma- 
naged with  a  small  income,  to  live  or  appear  to  live  well.  She  was 
a  great  patroness,  and  a  small  subscriber  to  charities  innumerable.  * 
For  a  woman  who  looked  on  this  world  as  a  thing  of  no  consequence, 
and  its  inhabitants  generally  as  several  degrees  worse  than  those  be- 
fore the  flood,  it  is  truly  astonishing  what  struggles  she  made  for  its 
good  opinion,  .  .  Tall,  thin,  and  angular  was  Mrs.  Marsden, 
with  a  booked  nose  and  a  pair  of  black  eyes.  Her  manner  was  some* 
times  so  sweet  that  it  was  quite  painful ;  partly  because  it  was  so 
palpably  put  on,  and  partly  because  on  such  occasions,  she  displayed 
her  teeth  in  a  very  unpleasant  manner." 

Rev.  Mr,  Badly  is  one  of  the  aspirants  to  the  hand  of  our 
coquette :  we  wish  him  a  safe  deliverance.  He  pajs  a  visit^sits  far 
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enough  from  his  heart's  object,  drops  his  hat,  stoops  for  it,  and 
ends  by  scrutinising  the  pattern  of  the  carpet. 

**  Mr.  Sadly  was  a  clever  man  as  far  as  Greek  and  Latin  went. 
He  wrote  a  good  sermon  and  read  it  well ;  but  alas  he  was  shy,  and 
could  no  more  succeed  in  small  talk  than  he  could  preach  extempore. 
He  was  a  good-hearted  man  and  a  wise  one,  except  where  worldly 
wisdom  was  concerned.  He  had  a  good  property,  was  consequently 
9k  catch,  and  Adaline  the  silent  talked  in  order  to  catch  him.  She 
did  not  wait  to  permit  him  to  become  embarrassed,  .  .  but  said, 
looking  up  quietly, '  I  have  been  thinking  of  a  remark  I  heard  made 
the  other  day,  that  we  Irish  are  of  Carthaginian  origin.  I  longed 
to  ask  you  about  it.  He  said  that  the  people  inbabitino^  the  Pays 
Basque  near  the  Pyrenees  speaking  a  language  quite  distinct  from 
French  or  Spanish,  one  most  difficult  to  acquire,  are  descended  from 
the  same  source,  and  speak  a  kind  of  Irish :  so  much  so,  that  an 
Irishman  from  the  ^est  can  understand  many  of  their  words.  Now 
do  tell  me  all  about  it  ;  pray  do,  for  I  know  you  understand  all  these 
difficult  questions.  Indeed  I  am  rather  afraid  of  you  ;  people  say 
you  are  so  clever.'  Here  she  looked  at  him  in  a  half  timid,  half 
trustful  manner,  saw  him  redden  with  pleasure ;  and  as  soon  as  she 
heard  him  *  hem,'  a  signal  that  he  was  about  to  launch  deeply  into 
the  subject,  took  up  her  work,  and  began  to  thiok  of  something  else, 
lookinff  up  encouragingly  now  and  then,  and  asking  the  meaning  of 
■ome  difficult  word." 

To  the  work  itself  we  refer  for  a  most  exquisite  picture  of 
the  reduced  gentleman,  Simon  Denning,  despairing  of  comfort 
in  his  old  age,  and  incapable  of  making  any  exertion  towards 
acquiring  independence.  And  if  in  the  gallery  of  fiction,  there 
be  an  amiable  female  character  more  finely  imagined,  or  better 
drawn  than  Mary  Denning,  taking  the  size  of  the  canvas  into 
account,  we  have  not  met  with  it,  that's  all. 

We  go  back  to  the  country  to  scrape  acquaintance  with  the 
parish  priest  who  ruled  conjointly  with  Mrs,  Me  Adam. 

**  Father  Murt  did  not  look  as  if  fasting  injured  him :  his  face  was 
ruddy  and  expressive  of  unalterable  good  humor  and  philanthropy. 

*  *  He  loved  his  people  and  understood  them,  for  he  was  the 
son  of  a  farmer.  He  was  by  no  means  formed  to  shine  in  society : 
His  rusty  black  clothes  were  generally  more  or  less  travel- stained; 
he  shaved  twice  a  week,  and  his  waistcoat  exhibited  frequent  traces 
of  snuff.  He  was  deeply  read.  .  ,  .  Since  the  day  Mr.  Absolute 
had  determined  to  shine  in  Ireland,  a  mighty  bug-bear  had  loomed 
in  the  distance  for  him,  and  that  bug-bear  was  a  popish  priest." 

On  coming  into  Father  Murl's  presence  he  feels  the  chival- 
rous energy  experienced  by  St.  Qeorge  on  meeting  the  dragon, 
while  the  dragon  looks  on  him  as  a  well-dressed,  elegant-locJe- 
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ing  rector  with  a  bandfal  of  parisliioners  to  look  after.  Be 
receives  the  stranger  cordially  and  presents  his  snuff-bot,  hot 
Mr.  Absolute  smells  the  cheese  baiting  the  Bomisb  trap^  and 
keeps  a  freezing  distance.  The  priest  is  anlions  that  seeuiar 
instruction  should  be  in  common  between  the  Catholic  and 
Protestant  children  of  the  school,  and  that  their  respective 
clergymen  should  give  them  separate  religious  instruction  at 
convenient  times ;  but  Jfr.  AhioWU  will  not  agre^>  and  uudi 
good  is  prevented,* 

The  scenes  of  passion,  of  antagonism,  of  pathos,  must  be 
sought  in  the  book  itself.  Mr%*  McAdam  will,  of  course^  eiH- 
deavor  to  turn  the  eyes  of  Yaunff  Wamrley  from  the  beartleas 
coquette  to  the  true  hearted  and  good  Mary  Bmning.  Out 
author  has  not  listened  as  sharply  as  he  ought  to  have  done 
(not  being  to  the  manner  bom),  to  the  peculiar  phraseology  of 
country  lad  or  Dublin  jackeeni  or  he  would  not  allow  them  to 
say,  ''  the  man  as  has  no  music  in  his  soul/'  or  sosiiethilie 
similar.  But  we  can't  expect  everything  even  in  the  world  (h 
imagination.  May  our  author's  health  allow  him  to  write  as 
many  volumes  as  Mr.  G.  P.  R.  James  or  Mrs.  Charles  Gore* 

We  suspect  the  author  of  the  third  book  on  our  list  to  be  a 
lady.  She  has  given  herself  room  to  develope  her  plot  and 
characters,  and  has  consequently  presented  a  more  acceptable 
treat  to  the  ordinary  run  of  novel  readers  than  Mr.  Warner  or 
the  author  of  Checkmate.  Though  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  work  relates  to  occurrences  in  London  and  Jersey,  we  guess 
our  authoress  to  be  a  native  of  our  isle  from  her  evident  sym- 
pathy with  the  people  and  the  native  gentry^  and  the  very  few 
mistakes  that  occur  in  the  pronunciation  and  idiom  of  the 
peasantry.  She  is  as  sparing  of  conversions  or  of  discussions  as 
the  author  of  Checkmate,  though  evidently  of  ft  eincerely  religi- 
ous spirit.  Considered  from  the  Catholic  point  of  vieW|  the 
work  will  probably  do  more  good  than  if  written  with  a  contro- 
versial turn.  She  merely  commends  her  faith  by  shewing 
its  healthy  effect  on  the  personages  of  the  story  who  are  not 
ashamed  of  the  Cross  of  Christ.  The  others  are  good  or  bad 
according  as  the  exigencies  of  the  tale  require,  and  the  reader 
is  full  as  much  interested  about  them.  On  one  point  she  has 
very  strong  prejudices  indeed.    She  will  not  admit  into  our 
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*  Our  authoriB  imagorv  is  preserved  in  this  extraoti  but  not  the 
exact  words,  as  space  failed  us. 
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grac6d  uuder  any  circamstanceB,  those  regenerators  who  thtow 
down  whole  villages,  and  send  the  poor,  the  naked,  and  the 
AyiuB,  out  into  the  wintry  day  without  shelter  or  resoarce, 
merely  to  have  a  wide  extent  of  grazing  land  under  their  eyed. 
There  are  perhaps  too  many  personages  introduced,  but  they 
do  jiot  jostle  each  other  out  of  the  reader^s  memoiy,  as  tnuch 
as  in  otner  works  of  the  kind,  and  each  is  kept  very  distinct  by 
delicate  though  decided  tonches  of  the  pencil.  Beaders  who 
are  tired  of  striving  to  fix  the  outlines  of  the  numerous  land^ 
scapes  in  works  of  fiction  in  their  minds,  and  to  remember  Ibe 

Eculiaf  grouping  and  hues  of  the  clouds,  when  Ada  tie  kouse^ 
IS  sunk  down  exhausted  on  the  heath,  will  feel  much  refreshed 
among  these  Silb  and  SoUotbi^  for  they  are  not  even  required 
to  pass  through  a  rustic  gap  in  a  hedge  through  the  entire  his- 
tory«  mueh  less  to  keep  on  the  mind's  retina,  the  intersection 
of  the  outh'nes  of  distant  hills,  nor  bear  in  mind  how  much  of 
the  valley  side  was  encumbered  with  old  thorns,  nor  where  the 
tangled  copse  ceased,  and  the  heath  commenced. 

We  strove  from  beginning  to  end  to  tolerate  DoTtald  as 
the  prefix  to  (/Neil  in  the  appellation  of  our  Irish  gentleman, 
but  with  small  success.  We  also  felt  some  qualms  at  Raymond 
0*Neil,  but  with  some  exertions  got  over  them.  If  the  loving 
husband  who  left  his  amiable  partner  to  make^a  fortune  for  her 
Ht  the  gold  fields,  without  previously  mentioning  bis  purpose, 
had  nothing  for  it  on  his  return  but  to  lament  over  her  tomb, 
whom  would  he  have  to  blame  ? 

Nothing  is  more  grateful  to  the  gods  and  e^oddestes  of  the 
*'  Koyal'*  or  the  "  Queen's,"  when  their  nerves  are  wrung  by  a 
picture  of  family  distress,  than  to  see  the  respectable,  heavy, 
old  merchant  or  gentleman  with  his  brown  overcoat,  cocked 
hat,  breeches,  shoe  buckles  and  cane,enter  at  the  centre  of  flat, 
walk  down  the  stage,  look  pityingly  on  the  distressed  occu- 
pants  of  the  garret^  pull  out  his  well-filled  pur^e  (of  Oounters), 
and  change  the  woful  spectacle  to  a  scene  of  joy  and  gratitude. 
We  find  in  the  work  under  consideration,  something  of  this 
kind,  where  we  would  prefer  to  see  comfort  and  independence 
wrought  out,  with  Gous  l^lessing,  by  the  heads  and  hands  of 
the  vigorous  young  people  about  whose  fortunes  we  are  anxi- 
ous. Now,  with  a  hint  to  the  corrector  of  the  press  that  he 
has  not  thoroughly  satisfied  us,  we  make  an  end  to  fault  find- 
ing. 

We  have  no  character  from  the  ranks  <A  the  peasantry  liv* 
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ing  through  the  work^  and  amusing  or  interesting  the  reader. 
Thej  merely  form  a  group  on  occasions,  and  though  their  dialogue 
is  characteristic  and  applicable,  they  do  not  help  the  plot  much 
more  than  the  chorus  in  Antigone,  except  that  thej  have 
brought,  and  will  still  bring,  in  one  or  two  scenes,  tears  to  the 
eyes  of  those  who  can  feel  pity  for  misery  and  suffering.  We 
defy  any  writer  of  the  ''  Spasmodic''  School  to  produce  a  more 
painfully  interesting  passage  than  that,  where  Lady  HampUm 
flies  from  her  Lord^  house.  What  a  delightful  mist,  confus- 
ing the  boundaries  of  right  and  wrong,  would  not  some  of  oar 
literati  raise  between  our  eyes  and  the  circumstances  of  this 
rash  step,  if  the}/  held  the  pen  I  but  as  here  related,  every 
thing  is  made  to*promote  sound  principles  of  moral  conduct. 
The  young  hero  is  in  a  cockle-shell  of  a  boat  with  two  ladies; 
for  one  he  feels  the  most  earnest  attachment,  for  the  other 
high  esteem  and  friendship.  They  are  about  being  overset  in  a 
sudden  squall ;  he  can  only  save  one  at  best — which  shall  it 
be  ?  The  account  of  the  peril,  and  of  the  conduct  of  the  pe^ 
sonages,  is  most  spiritedly  given.  The  forte  of  our  authoress 
however  lies  in  pictures  of  social  and  family  relations,  in  cha- 
racteristic and  Uvely  dialogue  and  repartee,  and  in  her  deli- 
cately though  firmly-tinted  female  portraits.  Her  gentlemeQ 
are  respectably  painted,  but  beside  the  living  and  oreathing 
faces  and  figures  of  the  ladies,  they  are  only  men  of  wood  and 
canvass  such  as  we  find  in  studios. 

While  going  through  the  volumes  we  werestrongly  reminded  of 
the  Changeling  and  CanvMnng,  by  Miss  Martin ;  but  this  lady 
loved  to  conduct  her  peasant  or  peasantess  through  her  book,  and 
amuse  us  with  their  native  wit  and  idiomatic  phrases,  to 
dwell  on  the  quiet  or  sublime  features  of  a  western  landscape, 
or  a  little  tempest  in  a  tea-cup,— -the  small  politics  of  a  village 
coterie ;  and  none  could  excel  her  in  her  felicitous  way  of  pre- 
senting these  things.  .  We  are  disagreeably  reminded  by  the 
mention  of  this  lady's  name,  of  one  at  least  of  our  old  Irish 
gentle  families,  who  to  save  their  poor  dependants  from  starv- 
ing during  the  awful  years  of  famine,  reduced  themselves  to 
poverty,  and  are  now  strangers  to  the  old  feudal  homes,  where 
they  onee  ruled  absolute  in  the  affections  and  attachments  of 
their  devoted  dependants. 

The  story  begins  with  the  marriage  of  two  sisters,  one  to 
an  elderly  English  nobleman,  the  other  to  an  Irish  gentleman. 
One  consequently  moves  in  the  exclusive  circle  of  the  arista- 
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cracy,  the  other  rules  her  little  Connaught  kingdom,  improves 
her  dwellingi  and  its  accompanying  gardens,  but  is  ignorant 
of  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  Economy/'  The  splendid  misery 
experienced  in  the  lordly  palace,  and  the  worldly  reverses,  and 
trials,  and  exertions  of  the  Irish  family,  form  the  chief  interest 
of  the  plot.  The  young  O'Neil  is  everything  that  a  patriotic^ 
warm-hearted,  young  Irish  gentleman,  and  a  good  son  and  a 
good  Christian,  should  be.  We  might  wonder  how  his  sister 
should  turn  out  so  heartless  and  worthless,  with  such  a  father, 
mother,  and  brother,  encircling  her  young  life,  were  we  not 
convinced  by  experience,  of  many  a  young  person  taking  to 
vicious  courses  in  the  bosom  of  families  where  devotion  and 
family  affection  formed  the  very  atmosphere  of  their  abodes. 

Lady  Hampton  has  a  refined  mind,  pure  literary  taste,  a 
keen  sense  of  moral  dignity  as  apart  from  religioas  influence, 
and  pride  is  not  wanting.  Mrs,  ffNeiVi  happiness  is  concen- 
trated  in  the  love  of  her  gallant  husband  and  her  children. 
Then  we  have  the  ricK  Leonora  Eden,  sincere,  independent, 
rash,  seeking  for  religious  light  after  receiving  an  infidel 
education ;  her  delicately  nurtured,  sentimental,  and  false 
mamma ;  the  old  campaigner,  Mrs.  Self/oyn^  and  other  female 
personages,  every  one  well  worth  the  reader's  acquaintance. 
We  beg  to  introduce  Lady  Hampton.  She  finds  no  congeniality 
with  her  tastes  in  her  stately,  proud  lord,  and  there  is  no  one 
to  understand  her  or  converse  with  her  on  her  artistic  or 
literary  favorite  subjects,  but  a  worthy  early  friend,  Mr.  Ernest 
Bland. 

"  It  was  when  she  found  herself  in  solitude  of  mind  onco  again, 
that  Isahel  Hampton  experienced  the  loss  of  some  friend  to  whom 
she  could  utter  even  the  mere  passing  ideas  suggested  by  books  or 
contemplation.  She  was  essentialljf  a  pure-minded  but  undisciplined 
woman.  She  thought  and  acted  virtuously,  and  was  refined  from 
choice  and  habit  of  life ;  but  religion  was  not  her  actuating  principle, 
any  more  than  was  salvation  her  desired  goal.  She  loathed  doing 
aU  evil,  but  only  did  as  much  of  good  as  was  agreeable." 

Mrs.  Selwyn  (the  old  soldier)  is  enlightening  a  peasant's 
wife  in  the  country. 

** '  Tott  should  never  marry  at  all — ^you  poor  Irish,'  remarked  Mrs. 
Selwyn  in  |i  law-giving  voice,  'filliiim^  the  country  with  paupers. 
The  Enfflish  are  not  such  fools.'  '  Well,  sure,  'tis  no  sin  any  how,' 
retorted  the  woman,  nettled  at  the  tone  of  the  stranger.  <  I'm  tould 
them  in  England  are  quare  enough — that's  the  poor  sort;  they  don't 
trouble  the  priest  often  at  any  rate.'    *  The  priest  1'  echoed  the  lady 
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scornfuny,  '  Tboy  have  none  of  your  prieeU  there :  they  are  niee 
cleaUf  clever  people  that  go  to  church  decorously^  and  never  tell  lies/ 
'  I'm  sure  your  ladyship  is  right  if  you  mane  th«  QuaKty,  or  them 
that's  got  schooling  and  good  feediney'  responded  Nelly  Ffynn :  '  bat 
my  husband's  brother  is  living  in  Manchester  these  ei^ht  years,  and 
he  came  over  this  Patrick's-tide  with  his  two  children  to  lave  them 
with  his  father  till  they  j^et  some  edioation  and  religion.  He  tould 
us  the  ehildher  in  them  big  towns  is  all  as  one  as  haythens. — ^Lord 
save  us  1  and  as  for  prayers,  he  says  they  never  say  any/  What  an 
impudent  woman  I'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Selwyn,  unable  to  defend  her  cause 
In  that  line :  '  she  contradicts  me  as  if  elie  knew  how  to  read  the 
Times.' " 

They  say  the  Devil  keeps  a  hard  service :  so  it  appears  does 
the  genius  that  rules  the  high  caste  folk  in  London  that  have 
nothing  to  do— bat  mischief. 

**  The  season  had  begun  anew  with  its  t^prannical  enslavement  of 
time^energy^nd  health.  Ezistencelwas  seemingly  bestowed  for  the  one 
engrossing  aim  of  wasting  it  all  in  London !  Day  and  night,  the 
self-constituted  minions  worked  on  at  the  great  tread«mill  of  fashioo. 
able  toil ;  the  rich  and  noble  (men  and  women),  fbr  so-called  plea- 
sure ;  the  artiaans  and  needle  women  for  bread — all  consuming  their 
lives  in  the  pursuit.  Lady  Hampton  followed  in  the  perfumed,  pros- 
perous concourse,  still  escaping  censure,  an'd  still  indifferent  to  all." 

Yoxkixg  Orantleyf  a  precocious  lordling  yet  in  bis  teens, 
and  his  first  cousin,  Raymond  O'Neill  beoome  acquainted. 
Alas  that  there  should  be  so  much  untimely  depravity  among 
voung  lordlings  in  London,  and  tlieir  example  ao  closely 
imitated  by  the  unhappy  crowd  of  shop  boys  m  the  monster 
houses  of  Dublin,  and  the  unthinking  creatures  they  drag  into 
ruin  along  with  them ! 

"  Although  of  the  same  age,  Raymond  was  much  stouter,  more 
muscular,  and  high  colored :  his  fine  beaming  countemmee,  full  of 
sense  and  spirit,  looked  doubly  so  next  Grantley's  pale  face  and 
hhue  expression.  One  was  a  manly  boy,  the  other  a  boy  man. 
.  .  The  bowman  whistled  up  an  Italian  air,  and  touched  op  hb 
locks  at  the  pier-glass :  Raymond  was  soon  deep  in  a  book  of  prints 
of  the  Peninsular  war.  .  .  .  .  '  Shall  we  look  up  the  general 
(their  grand  father)  at  his  club,  O'Neil  ?'  a^ked  Grantley  (he  liked 
surnames  best,  they  sounded  mcamUK)^  and  he  buttoned  himself  in  his 
top  coat.  '  With  all  my  heart.  Why  do  you  mofile— have  you  a 
cold  ?'  '  No  ;  but  is  this  mufiEling  ?  You  are  a  hardy  cove  {y>oidd  a 
young  nobleman  use  luch  a  slangy  expression  t)  i  you  Irish  bear  any- 
thinff  good  or  bad,*  observed  Grantley  with  a  smile  ;  he  fancied 
O'Neil  was  a  muff.  '  We  know  what  to  bear,  depend  on  it,'  he  an* 
swered  coolly  ;  '  it  is  rather  good  fun  to  pitch  into  a  fellow  when  he 
is  insolent.'  '  I  say,  shall  we  try  a  sherry  cobler  ?  it  is  killing  coM,' 
returned  the  Viscount  as  they  went  out.     '  I  do  not  know  what  it  is,' 
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im4  Eli^nnoncif  *  it  spvods  fumij.'  '  I  abidl  initiiite  you/  wm  the 
patroaimg  r«ply,  *»nd  «bew  jou  «  pr«ttj  ffirl  ipto  th«  bargaiD.'  The 
hojf^man  winked  as  be  biui  soeo  4» there*  *  I  do  not  care  a  straw  about 
your  pretUr  girle^*  retorted  the  manljf  country- bred  boy  contemptu- 
ously. '  i  hate  girUf  they  are  so  prim.  Do  you  think  I  am  such  a 
J/isf  MoUy  7*  The  boToman  felt  ashamed  somehow  and  inferior  too. 
*  Tou  are  a  great  big  child,  0*Neil/  he  sneered  :  '  here  we  are/  •  • 
Lord  GrantTey  had  melted  jelly  and  a  biscuit,  and  then  called  for  half 
a  glass  of  liqueur,  *  There's  brandy  in  that,'  suggested  0*Neil  with 
dislike.  '  X  should  rather  think  there  is.  .  .  .  Now  for  the 
cobbler :'  be  was jpedantieally  knowing,  be  exhibited  for  the  other's 
instruction.  O'Neil  tried  it,  and  not  feeling  amused,  nor  caring  for 
wine,  he  threw  it  by.  .  .  'I  wish  X  had  you  at  Eton,  old  boy  ; 
they'd  make  a  bare  of  you  for  your  greenness.'  '  Would  they  ?  they 
dida't  at  Oscott'  <  On  1  they  are  a  slow  set— all  papists  there.'  '  I'll 
tell  you  what,  my  young  lord :  you  may  try  your  wit  and  your 
fashion  on  me  to  ^  certain  point,  aad  welcome ;  but  if  you  were  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  «Ad  «i^ered  at  my  religion,  I  would  pummel  you 
If) to  a  pancake.'  He  looked  as  if  he  could :  the  Viscount  stammered 
an  excuse.  *  Have  a  cigar,'  he  added  as  they  passed  a  shop*  *  No, 
thank  you,'  replied  Raymond  smiling,  '  I  have  no  taste  for  aping 
big  chaps  j  it  does  not  amuse  n^e.'  '  What  do  you  like  ^  then — 
marbles  V  asked  tiiie  other.  *  No,  I  like  riding,  and  shooting,  and 
fishinff,  and  readings  and  music.  Now  you  have  all  my  pursuits/ 
said  Raymond  playfully  :  '  tell  me  yours  if  you  have  any/  <  I  am 
tired  of  a  good  many  things  ;  but  X  like  billiards  and  betting  and 
horses  best.  .  ,  •  My  governor  keeps  m^  cruelly  tight  every 
way ;  so  I  am  alwj^s  on  the  sly.  and  bard  up  1'  *Po  you  mean  your 
master  or  your  father  ?'  asked  ICaymopd." 

We  admit  the  lollowing  colloquy,  as  we  know  that  a  very 
large  proportion  of  well  €>ducated  and  sincere  Protestants  are 
very  far  from  approving  of  the  proceedings  here  censured. 
Two  peasants  ere  conversing. 

** '  Mr.  Barlow  is  a  good  civil  gentleman ;  he  is  a  hard  honest 
man.  What  do  we  want  but  that  and  a  civil  word  ?  but  them  ladies 
of  fais  is  the  mischief.  They  are  ever  and  always  stopping  to  lay 
down  parables,  and  making  Uttle  of  themselves  in  everv  poor  man's 
kitchen,  pretending  to  be  mighty  free  with  us,  but  all  the  while  as 
disdaiiiftil  as  you  plase,  afeard  of  the  pig^  and  the  gandher,  and  the 
ebincougfa,  and  not  letting  their  feet  to  the  flure  past  their  toes.' 
^  Yes,  and  th^n  drawing  down  the  religion,  and  purtendin^  to  read 
their  foolish  little  stories,  but  always  bringing  in  some  sltner  agin 
the  priest  or  the  Holy  Catholic  Ghurc^b,  and  praising  the  jumpers. 
Faix,  XII  keep  them  new  turneoat  preachers  out  of  rois  village  any* 
how.     Bad  manners  to  them  1  it  was  the  meal  that  brought  them.* 

*  'Tis  thrue  for  you^  Mick.  'Tis  no  fit  thing  to  come  into  any 
man's  tiouse  to  offend  him  and  bis  family,jibing  about  the  Blessed 
Mottier  of  God,  and  what  we'd  die  for,  and  did  evermore.  I'd  sooner 
lose  the  sight  of  my  eyes,  th«i  listen  to  the  impudent  tor^ienting 
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talk  of  tbero  mean  jumpers.    What  brought  such  inthraders  into  our 
parish  ati all?  thank  God  we're  not  starving.     Let  them  go  to  the 
big  facthory  towns  and  them  mines  under  ground  full  of  hajthena. 
We  had  priests,  and  prayers,  and  patience  enough  without  goii^  to 
thim  for  it.    If  we  hadn't  the  true  faith«  how  could  we  come  through 
the  starvation  time  without  plunder,  and  murdher»  and  every  other 
villany  ?    Didn't  I  see  stout  men  wither  away  into  ihrawneens,  and 
their  wives  and  babbies  gasping  for  death  th'  other  side  of  thim»  'till 
the  hair  grew  out  of  their  bodies ;  and  they  never  laid  a  wet  finger  on 
sheep,  nor  cattle,  nor  corn,  tho'  the  land  was  teeming  with   uem.' 
'  'Tisn't  that  same/  rejoined  the  other,  '  but  they  never  turned  an 
angry  face  up  to  heaven,  nor  said,  *  why  was  it,*  nor  begrudged  them 
that  had  enough  (and  good  they  were  about  it),  but  took  it  all  from 
the  Gbb AT  OoD,  for  they  knew  it  was  fortheir  good,  and  that  himsklf 
had  suffered.'  *And  why  did  we  bear  it  ?'  asked  Mick.  *Wa8  it  for  fr^d 
of  the  magistrates  ?  no.     What  had  we  in  jail,  but  better  feeding 
than  we  had  at  home,  and  we  waiting  for  death  all  the  time  ?    Twas 
because  we  had  the  rale  thrue  faith,  and  the  hopes  of  heaven,  and 
because  it  was  the  will  of  God.     Arrah !  do  you  think  the  English 
would  sit  down  empty  and  hungry,  and  have  beef  and  mutton  in  the 
next  field  ?'    *  And  sure  if  the  bread  is  only  any  way  small  or  dear 
over  in  Manchester,  arn't  they  risine  like  bees  in  a  swarm,  and 
smashing  windies,  and  tearing  away  loafs  from  the  bakers  ?     It's  lone 
till  they'd  wait  till  the  life  dropped  out  of  them,  and  then  be  ashamed 
to  own  they  were  empty.     Oh  I  they  ought  to  lam  their  own  side 
first,  before  they'd  be  taxing  the  likes  of  us.    Vm  not  saying  a  word 
again  the  rale  ould  ministhers  that  war  in  it  fof  merly,  that  minded 
theirselves  and  came  honest  by  their  flocks,  and  had  civil  manners  for 
the  poorest  in  the  parish,  and  kep  a  good  house :  them  bad  every 
one's  good  wilL     But  now  whoever  turns  from  our  side,  and  pats 
on  a  white  handkercher,  is  as  good  as  a  rale  parson,  and  has  no  man- 
ners nayther.    'Twas  poverty  done  it.' " 

Beiog  embarrassed  with  the  number  of  passages  worthy  of 
being  presented  to  the  reader,  we  take  the  first  at  hand,  and 
introduce  Mrs.  Eden,  a  widow  of  forty-three,  with  **  wonderful 
hair  unstained  by  one  silvery  streak,  but  with  skin  roughened 
by  many  beautifying  applications/' 

<*  This  lady's  air  was  usuallv  sentimental,  although  in  moving 
about  she  indulged  in  gay  little  hops  now  and  then,  such  as  growing 
girls  are  seen  to  practise,  when  on  some  ioyons  expedition  with  an 
amiable  fovemess  who  walks  a  trifle  too  tast.  She  idolised  two  or 
three  delightful  doctors  and  pathetic  parsons,  and  *  worshipped 
*  genius*  even  in  petticoats  I  Mrs.  Eden  insisted  on  calling  herself 
'  Eve*  (having  been  christened  <  Sarah'},  it  was  so  tempting  with 
'  Eden,'  and  she  imagined  herself  the  type  of  her  too  irresistible  first 
mother.  (Mr.  0*Neil  is  presented  to  her).  *  I  am  indeed  most  happy 
to  behold  him  again '  (he  had  rescued  herself  and  daughter  from  insiut 
on  a  former  occasion),  she  uttered  with  affected  rapture,     '  Mr. 
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0*Nei],  I  only  regret  it  did  not  occur  in  some  woodland  glade 
where  the  vesper  hjmn  of  birds  falls  sweetly  on  the  ear  ;  and  that 
they  were  not  real  daring  bandits  that  you  put  so  boldly  to  flight. 
Fine  fellows  are  those  nrave  banditti,  witn  their  black  beards,  and 
plumed  hats,  and  glittering  daggers  !  I  should  like  to  be  a  bandit's 
bride  dwelling  in  some  forest  cave,  gorgeously  attired'—  '  In  stolen 
goods,'  added  her  daughter,  contemptuously.  '  Tou  are  too  down- 
right for  your  mother,*  said  Mr.Bland.  '  She  views  things  fancifully, 
poetically.'  '  Yes,  that  is  my  bane :  I  am  ever  taking  the  ^aceful 
views ;  my  feelings  rule  me  :  I  am  a  slave  to  sensibility.  I  found  a 
wounded  pigeon  yesterday  in  the  park,  and  kept  my  maid  up  all 
night,  nursing  the  dear  dumb  thing.  It  looks  up  into  my  face  like 
an  answering  spirit ;  I  am  sure  it  has  a  human  soul.'  '  Your  maid  is 
very  ill  all  day,'  said  Leonora, '  her  cough  is  much  worse.  I  would 
have  put  the  useless  pigeon  out  of  pain,  and  allowed  the  sick  maid 
to  lie  down  in  bed.  I  wish  people  had  human  souls  for  one  another. 
Why  didn't  you  sit  up  yourself?'  " 

No  marriage-disposed  young  lady  need  lay  the  work  aside 
for  fear  of  fiuding  all  the  heroines  immured  in  convents  towards 
the  end  of  third  volume.  One  only  (and  she  not  reared  up 
in  any  belief)  out  of  half-a*dozen,  devotes  herself  and  her 
property  to  the  works  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  Our  extracts 
are  not  from  those  parts  of  the  work  that  interest  the  most  by 
human  interest,  or  evince  the  sound  judgment,  and  deep-seated 
religious  convictions  and  philanthropy  of  the  writer.  She  has 
written  another  novel,  Blanche  and  her  Betrothed^  and  we 
hope  that  these  are  only  the  first  of  a  score  at  least. 

A  fitting  conclusion  of  this  paper  will  be  to  give  a  list  of  unobjec- 
tionable works  of  modern  fiction,  as  far  as  our  experience  goes, 
beginning  with  those  known  to  be  written  by  Catholic  authors. 
Oeraldine,  Rome  and  the  Abbey,  by  Mits  Agnew ;  the  Pope — 
Isidora  the  Neapolitan — Modern  Society  in  Kome — the  Alcazar, 
by  «7.  R,  Beite  ;  Bertha,  Florine,  QueenAdelaide,  the  Bobber  Chief- 
tain, by  W.  B,  Maccabe ;  Alban,  the  Forest,  by  J.  F.  Huntingdon  ;• 

*  This  gentleman  conducts  a  Catholic  peoriodical  at  Baltimore, 
U.S.  His  first  work  was  "  Lady  Alice  or  the  New  Una,"  the  scene 
being  laid  chiefiy  in  Italv  and  England.  The  Catholic  hero  of  the 
tale  being  in  danger  of  death,  declines  the  aid  of  his  own  clergymen, 
and  becomes  an  Anglo-Catholic  in  a  stvle  that  would  for  ever  endear 
him  to  Dr.  Pusey.  The  talented  autlior  had  at  the  time  the  fearful 
example  of  poor  Blanco  White  before  his  eyes,  and  might  have  known 
that  when  a  Catholic  pitches  himself  off  the  platform,  he  will  not 
halt  on  the  next  step  with  the  earnest,  truth-seeking  Anglicans :  he 
tumbles  down  to  the  lowest  level  of  Christianity,  or  rolls  off  into  the 
outer  void  of  unbelief.  Before  his  next  work,  **  Allan"  was  published, 
he  had  furnished  a  practical  proof  of  the  correctness  of  his  views 
when  writing  "  Lady  Alice,*'  by  becoming  a  Catholic  himself. 
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9bandy  M^Ouire,  the  Spae  Wife,  bv  22^.  ^r.  JBrnp;  lilkv 
Middi^tpPt  Qrantley  Manor«  Lady  Bira^  the  Countess  of  BopneytJ^ 
bj  J^y  O,  FullartoHi  the  Miuaulman,  by  Z>r.  £.  It.  MfultUu; 
John  Bull  and  the  Papists*  by  £ik^ar ;  the  Tudor  Sistem,  Kate 
Devereuz,  Florepee  the  Aspirant*  Hidden  Links*  bj  authort  whose 
names  are  as  yet  unknown  to  us  ;  Mount  St.  Laurence,  the  Witch 
of  Melton  HilU  Margaret  Danvers,  Mary  Star  of  the  Sea,  by  Mr$. 
Thompson ;  palmario,  and  Tales  oif  an  Arctic  Voyager*  by  B.  P. 
CHllies,  whom  we  suppose  to  be  a  Catholic ;  Liezie  Maitland^  edited 
by  J}r,  Srpwhson ;  Fauline  Seward,  by  Dr*  J,  D.  Bryant ;  all  the 
novels  by  Miss  Kavanagh,  Hendrik  Conicitmc^,  Banim,  Oriffiu,  and 
CarUton,  the  Nowlans*  the  Station*  Tales  of  Ireland*  and  the  Lon^b 
Derg  Pilgrim  excepted  ;  geDerally*  all  the  works  published  by 
Bums  ana  Lambert,  Duffy,  Dolman,  and  Bichardson,  at  the  head  of 
which  stand  Fabiola*  Gallista*  Antoine  de  Bonneval^  an4  Alice 
Sherwin.  From  the  Italian  we  have  Marco  Yisconti*  by  Tomaso 
Orosi ;  the  Betrothed  Lovers*' by  Mamoni;  the  Nun  of  Monza* 
and  the  Convent  and  Harem,  by  Bossini ;  this  last  translated  by 
Mm€,  PiS0an  (Mrs.  Col.  Oardinefjf  herself  the  authoress  of  the 
Banker  Lord*  and  Yandeleur. 

*  The  Citizen  of  Prague'  from  the  German  is  an  excellent  atory  of 
the  days  of  Maria  Theresa. 

The  following  works*  mostly  of  an  excellent  character  in  their 
war*  are  from  the  pens  of  writers  of  high  Anglican  principles. 

The  Heir  of  Eedcliffe*  Heart's  Ease*  Daisy  Chain,  Utde  Duke* 
Lances  of  Lin  wood*  Henrietta's  Wish*  Dynevor  Terrace*  by  Miss 
Yonge ;  Ivors*  Margaret  Percival,  the  Earl's  Daughter,  Amy 
Herbert, Katharine  Ashton*  Cleve  Hall,  Experience  of  Life*  Ursulas 
by  Miss  SeweU ;  the  Fortunes  of  the  Falconars*  Sir  Oerrase  Orey, 
Kinff's  Connel,  Musgrave*  by  Mrs.  Gordon ;  the  Story  of  a  Family, 
the  Maiden  Aunt*  the  Use  of  Sunshine*  and  Nina,  by  Jlfrs.  Smedky: 
Eastbury*  by  Miss  Drury ;  Dorothy,  Still  Waters*  Uncle  Balph* 
by  Miss  ColmUe ;  Anschar*  by  Mr.  King ;  Everley*  the  Owlet  of 
Owlstone  Edge*  the  Curate  of  Holy  Cross,  Mignonette,  Lady  Una 
and  her  Queendom*  these  last  by  anonymous  writes.  We  hare 
heard  '  Emily  Howard,'  by  Mrs.  Dunlop,  a  story  of  Portugal,  ^ery 
well  spoken  of.  Mrs.  Gore*  Mrsi  Qrey*  Mrs.  Burbury,  and  our 
countless  Galaxy  of  novel  writers,*  will  excuse  our  apparent  neglect 
of  theu^.  A  writer  in  Blackwood  or  some  other  periodical*  once 
gave  mii^ute  instructions  as  to  the  dressifig  of  a  cucumber :  the  process 
was  intricate  and  long,  but  the  filial  direction  was  to  raise  the 
window  and  throw  out  the  delicacy  untasted.  W|:  will  not  be  so  cruel 
to  ou'rarticle  of  cookery*  merely  requesting  our  friends^  in  the  words 
of  the  Saint  quoted  aboye*'  tp  eat  seM^m  ai^d  in  small  quantity.' 

*  A  list  of  our  chief  female  novelists  will  b|e  found  In  the  paper  on 
Delphine  Gay,  in  our  Number  for  last  October. 


QUARTERLY  RECORD  OP  THE  PROGRESS  OF  RE* 
FORMATORY  AND  RAGGED  SCHOOLS,  AND  OP 
THE  IMPROVEMENT  OP  PRISON  DISCIPLINE. 

In  our  last  Record  we  referred  to  the  establish  men  t  of  the 
Cork  Agricultural  Reformatory,  and  in  our  present  Record  we 
are  enabled  to  present  to  our  readers  tlie  following  most  inter- 
esting Report  of  a  visit  to  Ens^lish  and  Continental  Reforma- 
tories, by  the  President  of  the  Cork  Reformatory  Committee : — 

I  have  thought  it  desirable  to  lay  before  you  a  report  of  the  visit 
"which  I  have  just  paid  to  several  Reformatory  institutions  in  this 
country»io  England  and  on  the  Oontinent^aocompanied  by  Mr.  Edmond 
Paul  Townsend,  of  the  Presentation  order.  I  shall  not  in  thisj 
trouble  yon  with  arguments  in  favor  of  Reformatories,  nor  adduce 
statistics  to  prove  their  success.  Of  the  necessity  for  such  institu- 
tions I  know  that  you  are  deeply  convinced,  and  as  to  their  sucoess, 
it  may  be  sufficient  for  me  to  state  that  in  no  instance  have  the  con- 
ductors of  those  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting,  ever  thought  of 
the  possibility  of  failure.  They  may  have  had,  and  they  have  had, 
great  difficulties  to  contend  against  and  many  troubles  to  overcome  ; 
but  in  patience,  firm  resolve,  entire  devotion  to  their  labour,  and  con- 
fidence in  God,  they  have  striven  on,  and  conquered.  In  no  one  case 
have  they  failed  ;  they  have  all  had  their  difficulties,  and  all  have  sor- 
mounted  them.  May  we  not  hope,  that  with  the  Divine  assistance,  a 
similar  success  awaits  our  undertaking.  We.  too,  shall  have  our  triuls, 
but  we  shall  overcome  them,  if  we  earnestly  use  those  means  by  which 
others  have  triumphed. 

I  shall  then  confine  myself  to  a  simple  narrative  of  what  we  have 
seen,  and  a  statement  of  any  suggestions  that  iiiay  have  occurred  to 
Mr»  Townsend  or  myself. 

The  first  institution  which  we  visited  was  the  Female  Reformatory 
at  Golden  Bridge,  near  Dublin.  It  is  intended  for  females  of  all  ages, 
selected  from  the  several  Convict  Prisons,  for  whose  maintenance  5s. 
per  week  are  paid.  It  contains  40  inmates,  all  of  whom  appear  to 
be  under  excellent  discipline,  and  to  perform  their  work  diligently 
and  cheerfully  ;  their  sole  employment,  at  present,  except  the  house 
duties,  is  washing  for  private  families  in  Dublin :  at  this  they  are  fully 
occupied — a  small  sum  out  of  their  earnings  is  laid  aside  for  each 
woman,  to  be  given  to  her  on  her  discharge.  The  establishment  is 
managed  by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  con- 
versing for  a  short  time  with  the  Superioress,  who  appears  to  be 
eminently  suited  for  the  work  she  has  in  hand.  Her  manner,  which 
is  gentle  and  winning,  yet  evidences  a  decisive  and  energetic  will,  can- 
not but  exercise  a  powerful  influence  on  those  whom  she  has  to  control, 
which  in  fact  it  does,  as  she  told  me  she  never  finds  much  resistanc<» 
to  any  thing  that  she  wishes  to  have  done.  She  shews  the  inmates  in 
a  calm  and  firm  manner,  that  she  is  determined  it  should  be  done  : — 
she  takes  great  pain  to  convince  them  that  what  she  directs  is  fv>r 
their  good,  and  she  has  thus  gradually  obtained  so  great  a  mastery 
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over  tbem,  that  now,  at  the  meeting  which  is  held  every  evening  for 
instruction  and  prayer,  the  women  accuse  themselves  openly  and  be- 
fore all,  of  any  transgressions  of  the  rules  of  which  they  may  have 
been  guilty  during  the  day.  At  first  this  was  difficult,  they  were  apt 
to  bring  stories  of  one  another — the  result  of  prison  habits.  This  she 
was  resolved  to  buppress,  and  so  mentioned  the  circumstance  at  in- 
struction, saying  that  on  the  next  occasion  she  would  tell  the  fault, 
the  person  guilty  of  it,  and  her  informant,  but  recommended,  in  order 
to  avoid  this,  that  each  woman  should  confess  her  fault  herself.  This 
plan,  however,  effectually  put  a  stop  to  tale-bearing,  and  now  the 
Women  say  to  each  other,  if  they  notice  any  fault,  "  mind  you  tell 
that  at  instruction.'*  There  is  now  no  trouble  with  them,  they  observe 
the  rules  rigidly,  and  are  anxious  to  give  every  proof  that  they  are 
worthy  to  be  given  back  to  society.  In  many  instances,  indeed,  it  is 
necessary  rather  to  encourage  hope,  than  to  enforce  humility,  so 
deeply  are  they  impressed  with  their  faults,  and  so  desirous  to  retrieve 
them.  The  superioress  said  that  she  found  the  most  rigid  discipline, 
tempered  by  kindness,  to  be  necessary.  She  recommended  that  new 
inmates  should  be  brought  in  gradually,  that  they  may  be  broken  bv 
those  long  in  the  Reformatory  ;  for  instance,  on  the  day  I  Yisited, 
she  was  informed  that  there  were  ten  women  to  be  sent  from  the  pri- 
sons ;  she  requested  that  they  mav  be  sent  in  groups  of  five  each,  with 
a  few  week's  interval  between.  'The  buildings  at  present  occupied  are 
not  sufficiently  extensive  for  the  number  of  inmates,  nor  were  they 
originally  intended  for  their  present  use,  so  that  the  arrangements 
cannot  be  said  to  be  perfect.  The  grounds  are  unwalled  and  unguar- 
ded, but  there  is  no  attempt  at  escape.  Every  thing  is  perfectly 
orderly  and  clean,  and  I  have  no  doubt,  that  when  the  suite  of  buila- 
ings,  now  in  progress,  shall  have  been  completed,  this  institution  will, 
under  its  excellent  management,  become  a  model  for  all  such  establish- 
ments. 

We  next  visited  Newgate  and  Mountjoy  prisons,  as  they  are  both 
Reformatories,  so  far  as  prisons  can  be.  They  are  conducted  upon 
the  separate  system,  the  only  plan  by  which  a  prisoner  may  be  saved 
from  the  contamination  of  vice,  although  he  may  not  be  brought 
back  to  virtue.  Newgate  is  an  old  structure,  adapted,  as  far  as  it 
could  be,  to  the  cellular  plan  ;  it  is  occupied  by  females,  and  appears 
to  be  admirably  managed.  The  Mountjoy  Model  Prison  is  a  magni- 
ficent building  ;  it  contains  499  separate  cells,  and  is  so  constructed 
that  the  entire  prison  lies  under  your  eye  at  a  glance.  It  contained 
300  prisoners  at  the  time  of  my  visit*  and  although  the  disciplme  is 
necessarily  most  strict,  and  is  rigorously  enforced,  there  was  not  a 
single  person  confined  in  the  punishment  cells,  a  circumstance  most 
creditable  to  its  management. 

This  is  the  first  prison  to  which  convicts  are  sent,  that  they  may  be 
broken  to  discipline :  they  may  be  retained  here  for  nine  months,  but 
seldom  require  to  be  kept  so  long.  They  are  drafted  from  it  to  the 
several  depots,  such  as  Spike  Island.  It  is  impossible  to  over  praise 
the  admirable  arrangements  of  this  prison.  Every  thing  appears  to 
be  attended  to  in  the  most  careful  manner,  but  however  worthy  of 
examination  in  many  points,  and  suggestive  of  instruction,  as  it  does 
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Y^ot  immediately  bear  upon  the  subject  that  we  have  in  view,  I  need 
taot  enter  into  further  details.  In  these  visits  we  were  accompanied 
by  Dr.  Lentaiffne,  and  Mr.  J.  Murray,  and  through  Monntjoy 
prison  by  Mr.  Netterville,  ita  able  governor>  from  each  of  whom  we 
received  the  greatest  kindness  and  attention. 

Our  next  visit  was  paid  to  the  Reformatory  of  Mount  St  Bernard, 
in  Leicestershire,  within  about  six  or  seven  miles  of  Loughboro';  it  is 
by  far  the  largest  Reformatory  in  these  countries.     It  contained  at 
the  time  of  mv  visit  about  300  bovs,  of  ages  varying  from  5  to  15 
years.    It  has  been  established  nearly  four  years,  and  its  success  is  sta- 
ted to  be  very  satisfactorv.     The  entire  establishment  is  now  in  a 
transition  state,  most  of  the  old  building  having  been  pulled  down, 
and  new  ones  in  progress,  but  still  quite  unfinished ;  it  would  be  there- 
fore, unjust  to  form  any  conclusions  from  present  arrangements,  which 
are  only  temporary,  and  such  as  necessity  compelled  its  managers  to 
adopt;  but  when  the  projected  plans  will  have  been  completed,  it  will 
possess  all  the  means  and  appliances  for  carrying  into  effect  the  most 
perfect  and  effective  system  of  training,  both  educational  and  Indus- 
trial.     A  much  larger  number  of  boys  were  sent  to  the  institution 
than  had  been  at  all  anticipated,  or  than  there  had  been  time  to  make 
preparations  for,  and  this  occasioned  the  superiors  the  most  serious 
embarrassment ;  so  great,  indeed,  as  to  have  made  them  all  bnt  des- 
pair.    That  is  a  feeling  unknown  to  religious  in  the  cause  of  charity. 
They  labored  and  succeeded,  and  their  success  under  such  difficulties 
and  embarrassments  as  they  have  had  to  encounter,  is  a  lesson  and  an 
encouragement  to  all  engaged  in  similar  undertakings.     Although  the 
superiors  are  the  Trappist  monks  whose  abbey  is  about  the  eighth  of 
amiledistantfrom  theReformatory,andboth  thelordAbbot  and  thePrior 
constantly  visit  the  colony,  its  immediate  management  is  confided  to 
eight  Brothers  of  the  third  order,  who  are  assisted  in  the  industrial 
education  of  the  boys  by  several  master  tradesmen.     The  former  are 
unpaid  and  wear  the  religious  habit ;  the  tradesmen  are  paid,  but  only 
a  small  sum,  as  the  object  is  to  get  men  who  have  a  desire  to  engage 
themselves  in  this  sort  of  life,  and  who  do  not  embrace  it  for  merely 
pecuniary  consideration.     The  boys  address  their  teachers,  as  they  do 
one  another,  by  the  title  of  "  brother.*'    This  is  one  of  many  expedi. 
ents  used  to  try  and  gain  their  confidence  and  affections,  to  which  all 
the  efforts  of  the  superiors  appear  to  be  directed,  and  they  seem  to 
have  succeeded  wonderfully,  for  the  boys  address  them  in  a  frank, 
kind  and  fearless  manner ;  affectionately,  but  by  no  means  wanting  in 
respect ;  and  go  through  their  work  diligently  and  cheerfully.     I  was 
much  struck  with  a  young  fellow  about  14  years  of  age,  who  was 
working  in  the  smith's  forge,  making  a  screw,  and  working  as  hard 
and  as  well  at  it,  as  if  he  were  paid  largely.      I  noticed  his  industry 
and  skill  to  the  brother  superior  who  was  with  me.     *<  Yes,'*  said  he, 
"he  is  now  one  of  our  very  best  boys,  and  promises  to  he  an  excellent 
and  intelligent  tradesman ;  his  application  is  unceasing,  and  his  name 
is  inscribed  on  the  Tablet  of  Honor  for  his  uniform  good  conduct ; 
yet  that  boy  was  at  one  time  the  terror  of  Yorkshire,  as  a  pickpocket 
and  burglar.     We  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  with  him  at  first,  but  he 
Is  completely  changed,  and  1  should  have  no  hesitation  to  recommend 
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him  to  any  one  to-morrow.  We  have  not  had  him  three  years." 
Another  boy  of  about  the  same  age  he  pointed  out  to  roe,  as  the 
model  boy  of  the  whole  colony  ;  the  first  in  all  that  was  good ;  who 
for  two  years  past  had  not  incurred  a  reprimand  even  for  a  breach  of 
rules,  who  was  looked  up  to  and  respected  by  his  fellows,  and  held 
the  highest  position  of  confidence  entrusted  to  a  colonist.  Still,  that 
buy  had  suffered  three  or  four  convictions,  his  father  was  a  robber  and 
a  drunkard,  a  man  of  the  most  infamous  character  ;  he  mentioned 
his  name,  which,  he  said,  had  a  had  notoriety.  The  poor  child  had 
been  turned  out  upon  the  streets,  by  his  bad  father,  to  beg  and  steal, 
whefi  upon  his  third  or  fourth  committal  he  was  transferred  to  Mount 
St.  Bernard,  and  now  is  what  I  have  described.   Cheering  facts  these ! 

During  work,  meals  and  instruction,  and  also  in  the  dormitories  at 
night,  strict  silence  is  enjoined :  but  at  recreation  they  are  allowed  per- 
fect freedom,  and  they  certainly  enjoy  it.  The  Brothers  are  al  ways  with 
them,  by  day  and  night,  sharing  even  in  their  sports.  They  are  gra- 
dually introducing  military  discipline,  and  have  a  tolerable  band  of 
drums  and  fifes  ;  they  get  the  boys  to  march  in  order  and  to  go 
through  some  evolutions,  but  they  evidently  do  not  wish  to  be  too  rigid, 
they  must  keep  the  boys  in  good  temper,  and  manage  them  by  kind- 
ness. There  is  a  lar^e  quantity  of  land,  some  300  acres,  in  connection 
with  the  colony,  and  by  far  the  largest  number  of  boys  are  employed 
upon  it.  There  are  also  taught  tailoring,  shoemaking,  tin  work,  smiths* 
work,  carpentering,  clog  making,  joining,  sawing,  mason  work,  brick- 
laying, stocking  weaving  and  book*binding.  All  the  boys  wear  clogs, 
with  leather  uppers,  and  their  week  day  dress  is  a  blouse,  just  the 
same  as  the  French  peasant  or  labourer  ;  they  have  besides  a  Sunday 
dress,  which  has  the  honorary  distinction,  such  as  Lieutenant,  Ser* 
geant,  Corporal,  to  which  they  are  entitled  marked  upon  it.  They 
have  adopted  the  division  into  families,  hut  do  not  carry  it  out  very 
strictly  ;  the  boys  sleep  in  large  dormitories,  each  in  a  separate  bed, 
and  the  superior  sleeps  in  the  same  room  with  them.  The  clothes  of 
the  boys  are  taken  from  them  each  night,  and  placed  in  a  press  under 
the  superior's  bed.  This  is  a  precautionary  measure,  which  I  hope 
present  circumstances  alone  render  necessary,  and  which  may  soon  be 
discontinued,  for  it  is  not  in  conformity  with  that  confidence  and  tni^t 
which  all  their  training  and  education  should  tend  to  inspire.  A 
small  sum  is  put  aside  out  of  their  earnings,  and  bearing  a  proportion 
to  their  industry,  not  to  its  profit,  which  is  funded  for  them  until  they 
are  leaving  the  colony,  or  if  they  are  very  well  conducted,  and  that 
the  privilege  of  corresponding  with  their  relatives  or  friends  is  awarded 
to  them  by  their  superiors,  they  are  sometimes  accorded  to  send  alittle 
out  of  their  fund  to  a  parent  or  near  relation  ;  but  this  is  a  great  favor, 
and  must  be  earned  by  distinguished  good  conduct.  On  the  whole, 
we  were  greatly  pleased  with  our  visit  to  the  colony  of  Mount  St.  Ber- 
nard, every  part  of  which  we  examined  most  minutely,  and  received 
the  fulletit  information  and  kindest  attention  both  from  the  Father 
Pi'ior  and  Brother  Superior.  1  look  forward  to  the  time  when  it  vill 
bear  comparison,  as  I  am  sure  it  will,  with  the  noblest  institutions  of 
the  Continent. 

in  order  to  close  my  report  on  the  English  institutions,  I  may  now 
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depart  from  the  order  of  time  in  which  I  made  my  visits,  and  speak 
of  the  two  Reformatories  at  Hammersmith,  near  London,  and  the 
Home  for  outcast  boys,  Belvedere  Crd^eent,  near  Hungerford  bridge. 

The  Reformatory  at  BIythe  house.  Brook-green,  Hammersmith,  is 
superintended  by  five  Monks  of  the  order  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy  ; 
four  of  them  are  Belgians,  from  tUe  house  of  St.  Hubert,  where  they 
have  a  Reformatory,  and  one,  the  brother  who  accompanied  us,  an 
Irishman.  This  house  was  established  in  1655,  and  they  represent 
the  results  of  their  labors  as  satisfactory  ;  so  also  have  they  been  spo- 
ken of  by  the  Press  and  from  the  Bench.  The  superiors  are  assisted 
by  two  trade  masters,  a  shoemaker  and  a  tailor.  There  were  at  my 
visit  7B  inmates ;  there  is  no  land  attached,  and  the  only  training 
which  the  boys  receive,  besides  literary  education,  is  instruction  in 
either  of  the  two  trades  mentioned. 

There  is  a  large  play-ground  where  the  boys  enjoy  themselves  very 
much.  Th  arrangements  of  the  house,  &c.,  do  not  seem  to  be  very 
suitable,  and  as  they  are  about  to  remove  to  a  larger  place,  with  land, 
the  superiors  do  not  care  to  make  any  changes  now.  The  dormitories 
are  divided  into  separate  cells,  latticed  all  round,  into  which  the  boys 
are  locked  at  night.  This  is  a  transplant  from  the  prison  system, 
with  which  I  think  it  had  much  better  have  been  left.  The  superiors, 
however,  say  that  the  boys  with  whom  they  have  to  deal  are  a  very 
difficult  class  indeed,  the  experienced  London  pickpocket,  and  that 
they  require  precautions  which  with  any  others  would  not  be  needed. 
I  can  well  believe  this,  for  nearly  all  their  boys  are  l4  or  16  years  of 
age,  and  one  can  easily  imagine  now  much  of  vice  and  craft  boys  of 
that  age  ronst  become  acquainted  with  in  London.  They  all  appear 
to  be  under  great  control,  and  look  cheerful  and  contented.  The 
family  system  is  not  adopted,  but  the  boys'  manners  to  their  superiors 
is  very  affectionate.  In  this,  a^  well  as  in  Mount  St.  Bernard's,  7s. 
a  week  are  paid  by  government  for  the  support  of  each  boy  ;  the  diet 
is  very  good  ;  they  get  three  meals  a  day,  and  meat  is  allowed  four 
times  a  week. 

The  Female  Reformatory  at  Hammersmith,  managed  by  the  Sifters 
of  the  Orde/  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  is  only  an  infant  institution. 
They  have  at  present  but  six  inmates,  who  are  very  young,  and  the 
superiors  desire  to  increase  them  gradually  ;  they  have  made  pre- 
parations for  about  twenty.  All  the  arrangements  are  most  ad- 
mirable, exquisitely  neat  and  orderly.  The  time  of  the  children  is 
occupied  by  literary  instruction,  vocal  music,  recreation,  and  needle 
work  ;  there  is  ample  ground  attached,  and  I  cannot  but  anticipate 
the  greatest  succeiss  from  the  labors  of  the  good  sisters.  There  is  a 
house  of  refuge  for  female  penitents  in  connexion  with  this  ebtablibh- 
ment,  which  is  excellently  managed  ;  the  inmates  are  employed  only 
in  washing  and  domestic  duties. 

The  Home  for  outcast  boys  at  Belvidere  Crescent,  near  Hungerfurd 
bridge  (Surrey-side),  is  a  most  interesting  institution.  It  is  superin- 
tended by  Mr.  Driver,  a  man  of  great  intelligence,  and  thoroughly 
devoted  to  his  work.  I  do  not  know  any  place  that  affords  stronger 
hopes  or  greater  encouragement  to  those  interested  in  Reformatories 
than  this  little  Home,  the  success  of  which  is  undoubted.     At  first  Mr. 
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Drirer  used  to  go  out  at  nighty  aod  take  the  poor  children  out  of 
door  wajSy  from  under  arcfaea  of  bridges,  and  such  other  "  Tom  all 
alones'*  as  afford  night  shelter  to  the  London  outcast ;  but  now,  he 
says,  he  has  come  to  be  known«  and  that  parents  and  henevolent  per- 
sons bring  children  to  him,  who  are  taking  to  bad  coorses,  or  who 
picked  up  with  bad  companions,  and  whom  thej  cannot  control. 
Sometimes  boys  come  to  him  of  their  own  accord.  He  is  all  in  all  to 
them — the  head  of  the  family — the  indnsrial  teacher — the  school- 
master— the  religious  and  moral  instructor — the  companion  and 
friend.  In  the  evening  the  boys  sit  with  himself,  his  wife  and  child ; 
they  work,  read  or  write— they  have  evening  prayer  and  in«tructioo, 
and  sometimes  he  accompanies  their  songs  and  choruses  on  the  har- 
monium»  which  he  plays  with  considerable  skill.  He  has  now  twenty 
boys  under  his  care,  whom  he  treats  quite  as  members  of  his  family. 
I  thought  it  probable  that  he  would  have  had  some  Irish  boys  amongs 
them,  and  I  asked  him  if  he  had  ;  he  had  not.  I  was  curious  to 
know  how  that  had  arisen, «  Well,"  said  he,  "  I  refuse  them  when  they 
apply.**  I  asked,  "  Why  so  ?'*  '*  To  say  the  truth,"  said  he,  "  they 
fienerally  are  not  *  first-raters'  amongst  us,  though  I  had  one  Irish 
boy  and  he  turned  out  very  well ;  that  is  he**  (pointing  to  a  photo- 
graph of  a  boy  in  rags,  one  of  many  that  hung  round  the  room).  "  But 
my  principal  reason  is,  that  they  are  Roman  Catholics ;  and,  though 
our  teaching  here  is  as  little  sectarian  as  is  poesible,  we  read  our 
Bible  and  try  to  be  Christians,  still,  I  feel  somehow,  that  whenever  I 
may  find  it  necessary  to  explain  many  portions  of  the  sacred  text,  be 
may  suspect  and  doubt  me  ;  he  has  been  thought  to  believe  what,  I 
trust,  is  as  true  for  him  as  what  I  believe  is  for  me ;  he  loves  that 
belief,  and  I  feel  that,  in  this  matter,  I  do  not  possess  his  full  con- 
fidence, without  which  i  cannot  succeed.  If  I  do  not  obtain  the  full 
and  undoubting  confidence  of  my  boys,  the  power  for  good  which  I 
should  have  over  them  is  lost*  This  is  my  experience,  and  I  therefore 
prefer  to  have  boys,  as  I  easily  can — as  many  as  I  can  manage^with 
whom  this  difiSculty  does  not  exist.'* 

Their  only  industrial  employment  is  making  band-boxes  and  orna- 
mental card-boxes  for  soaps,  perfumery,  &c.  The  boys  receive  only 
their  support  and  clothing,  for  their  labor,  and  they  work  very  hard 
for  12  hours  a  day.  To  some  be  gives  6s.  a  week  wages,  5s.  of  which 
they  pay  him  back  for  their  support,  and  also  leave  the  other  shilling 
in  his  hands  to  purchase  clothes.  There  is  a  large  play  ground  at- 
tached, where  the  boys  are  obliged  to  exercise  twice  a  day.  They 
never  go  out ;  the  door  is  on  the  latch,  but  for  years  past  not  one  hs& 
attempted  to  desert.  The  object  which  Mr.  Driver  has,  is  to  train 
the  boys  to  habits  of  order  and  industry,  to  make  them  handy,  to 
impress  them  with  strong  religious  principles,  and  to  educate  them  in 
the  practices  of  a  Christian  li^.  After  one  or  two  years  the  boys  are 
either  taken  into  employment  by  gentlemen  interested  in  the  home, 
or  assisted  to  emigrate  to  the  colonies,  Canada  principally,  from 
whence  most  gratifying  letters  have  been  received.  Relapses,  Mr. 
Driver  assured  uie,  were  very,  very  rare.  Is  not  the  succcjis  of  this 
little  colonyi  in  the  very  heart  of  dreadful  London,  full  of  promise, 
of  hope,  and  of  encouragement?  In  this  we  have  proved  how  much 
even  one  earnest,  intelligent  man  can  do. 
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I  shall  now  describe  to  ^ou,  as  brief!/  as  J  can,  our  visit  to  Mettruji 
as  jroa  are  aware  of  many  of  the  details  of  that  invaluable  ebtabli&h- 
ment.     We  spent  two  entire  days  there  from    morning  till  night» 
minutelj  inspected  everything,  and  saw  each  detail  of  their  every-day 
life,  from  getting  up  in  the  morning  to  going  to  bed  at  night,  in 
actnal  operation.     The  colony  is  about  four  or  five  mile^  from  Tours, 
and  consists  of  ten  separate  houses,  five  at  each  side,  and  the  church 
in  the  centre,  closing  the  view.    Each  house  is  named  after  individuals 
or  a  locality  that  had  largely  contributed  to  its  erection,  such  as 
Maison  de  Gourteilles,  the  Maison  d'Onrches,  the  Maison  de  Tours, 
fie,  and  is  devoted  to  the  use  of  a  family.     It  contains  three  floors, 
the  lower  being  used  as  a  workshop,  the  nrst  and  second  as  refectories 
and  dormitories.     The  number  in  each  family  vary— 40  is  the  num- 
ber assigned,  but  it  ranges  from  that  to  60.     M.  de  Metz  advised  us 
in  our  arrangements,  to  limit  our  families  to  25.     '*  Do  not,**  said  he, 
fail  into  the  error  which  I  did,  in  making  my  families  too  large ;  25 
is  sufficiently   large  to  give   variety  and  not  cause  difficulty  in  its 
management.'*     Besides  the  10  houses  at  the  colony,  there  are  four 
large  farm  houses  on  the  land,  each  of  which  is  fitted  up  for  50  boys. 
The  whole  now  consists  of  700  boys,  500  being  at  the  colony  and  200 
on  the  farm.     They  are  superintended  by  50  employes — who  are  en- 
gaged as  chefs  de  famille,  agriculturists,  masters  ot  trades,  and  literary 
teachers.     There  are,  besides,  the  sous-chefs,  pupils  of  the  preparatory 
school,  who  are  not  paid,  but  who  are  supported  and  educated,  and 
elder-brothers,  who  are  selected  from  the  colonists  themselves,  two  for 
each  family.     The  families  are  selected  principally  according  to  age, 
but  upon  this  I  was  much  struck  by  an  observation  of  M.  de  Metz, — 
'<  In  the  formation  of  my  families,"  said  he,  *'  I  endeavour  to  produce 
a   moral  chemistry,  by  bringing  together  opposite  dispositions — mix- 
ing witn  the  quick  and  lively  people  of  this  south,  the  less  excitable 
youths  from  Brittany  and  Strasbourg,  and  thus  check  and  calm 
them." 

There  are  270  hectares  (nearly  700  acres)  of  land  attached  to  the 
colony  ;  one-third  of  this  is  free,  and  for  two- thirds  a  rent  of  50  francs 
per  hectare  is  paid.     The  entire  is  admirably  farmed  ;  the  principal 
crops  are  grain,  and  green  crops  for  the  feeding  of  cattle,  of  which 
they  have  a  very  fine  stock.     1  hey  have  also  some  vines,  but  not 
many  ;  they  endeavoured  to  promote  the  cultivation  of  the  silkworm, 
but  the  climate  was  found  to  be  too  cold,  and  they  have  had  to  aban- 
don it.     Almost  every  trade  is  taught  at  the  colony,  and  they  manu- 
facture the  greater  part  uf  what  they  require  for  their  own   con- 
sumption ;  they  grind  their  own  corn,  make  their  own  bread,   and 
manufacture  nearly  all  their  own  clothing.     The  boys  are  comfurtably 
dressed;  each  wears  sabots  and  blouse,  and  in  winter  a  short  cloak, 
which  of  course  they  lay  aside  at  work     In  the  washhouse,  however, 
there  are  some  women  who  assist,  and  the  hospital  and  room  for  re- 
pairing the  clothes,  &c.,  are  superintended  by  the  tSiiiters  of  the  Order 
o.  Our  Lady  of  the  Presentation.  This  assistance  has  not  been  found 
necessary  at  Buysselede,  where  the  boys  do  all  for  themselves,  and  I 
think  if  it  can  be  dispensed  with,  so  much  the  better.     Everything  is 
done  with  military  precision,  and  to  sound  of  trumpet.     They  have  a 
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Bice  band  of  eight  brass  instruments,  on  which  thej  perform  very 
well.  The  emplovment  of  their  time  each  day  in  winter,  is  thus  dis- 
tributed :  They  rise  at  six,  breakfast  at  half-past  six,  labor  at  seven, 
dinner  at  \2,  recreation  at  half-past  12,  labour  at  1,  instruction  at 
half-past  5.  supper  at  haif-past  7,  and  prayers  and  bed  at  quarter  past 
8  o'clock—  there  is  of  course  some  change  for  summer,  but  not  much. 
Before  each  employment,  they  are  paraded  in  the  court  yard  ;  at  word 
of  command  the  boys  for  agriculture  or  for  each  trade  form  in  front, 
and  to  the  sound  of  trumpet  they  march  with  perfect  precision  to 
their  respective  destinations — the  discipline  is  perfect.  1  never  shall 
forget  being  present  when  a  family  of  the  youngest  children  in  tbe 
colony  were  goinc:  to  bed — even  in  this  they  carried  out  their  order 
and  discipline.  V^hen  the  little  fellows  marched  upstairs,  they  ranged 
themselves  around  the  room,  keeping  up  the  military  tramp.  At  the 
command,  "  a  genoux,"  each  was  in  one  instant  on  his  knees,  and 
from  a  corner  of  the  room  came  a  weak,  tiny  voice  beginning,  Notre 
Pere,  que  e$  aux  cieux,,  the  response  of  the  fifty  was  spoken  as  if  one 
voice,  ^  Ainsi.'*  After  prayer  the  order  was  given  to  arrange  ham- 
mocks, which  was  done  in  three  movements  each  at  the  same  second  ; 
they  now  put  off  their  clothes,  as  commanded,  and  hung  them  on  the 
hook  beside  their  hammock,  and  at  the  last  order»  all  were  in  bed. 
This  will  give  an  idea  of  how  everything  is  done. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  two  interviews  with  M.  de  Metz,  who  received 
Mr.  Townsend  and  myself  with  the  greatest  kindness.  He  appears 
about  60  years  of  age,  dark  complexion  and  eyes,  and  of  most  pre- 
possessing appearance  and  manner.  He  speaks  with  great  fluency 
and  singular  eloquence,  and  displays  the  liveliest  interest  in  his  sub* 
ject  and  a  thorough  mastery  of  it.  The  points  upon  which  he  prin- 
cipally advised  me  were  the  following : — 

1.  To  commence  with  a  small  number,  say  12 — he  thought  that  a 
good  number,  as  it  would  not  be  too  many  to  manage,  and  would  be 
sufficiently  numerous  to  prevent  any  feeling  of  solitude  ou  the  part 
of  the  bo>8. 

2.  To  limit  the  number  of  the  family  to,  say»  25.  It  was  an  error,  he 
said,  on  his  part  to  have  his  families  so  numerous  as  50,  with 
which  he  commenced — 25  was  more  easily  managed  and  gavesufficient 
variety. 

3.  In  answer  to  a  question  of  mine,  as  to  whether  it  would  be  of 
much  importance  to  take  land  either  with  or  without  buildings  on  it, 
he  said,  by  all  means,  if  you  can,  get  your  land  without  building 
Any  that  you  ma)  get,  you  will  have  to  alter,  at  perhaps  considerable 
expense,  and  they  will  never  be  quite  what  you  would  wish  ;  do  not  let 
stone  walls  make  laws  for  you ;  make  your  own  laws,  and  let  the 
walls  be  obedient  to  them.  The  building  may,  of  course^  be  as  light 
and  inexpensive  as  possible. 

4.  He  was  especiully  impressive  in  recommending  the  family  system. 
I  recommend  it,  he  said,  after  an  experience  of  20  years,  and  if  there 
be  anything  which  this  long  experience  has  convinced  me  of,  it  is  the 
excellence  of  the  family  system,  especially  with  a  small  number,  such 
as  25,  which  I  now  adopt,  if  it  were  in  my  power.  The  system  of 
Mettray,  said  he,  is  embraced  in   three  principles — religion  for  its 
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foundation,  military  descipline,  and  family  culture — {LefondernetU  re* 
ligieuz,  la  iUscipline  mUitatrefle  culture  defamiUe.J 

5.  He  also  spoke  of  the  great  advantages  of  the  Societe  Ptttemellef  and 
of  the  desirableneas  of  having  some  such  organisation  to  patronize 
the  boys  and  look  after  them,  after  they  had  left  the  Colony.  He 
found  it  of  great  use  to  allow  the  boys  to  come  back  to  the  colony, 
when  they  may  be  out  of  employment,  so  that  they  may  not  be  tempt- 
ed to  fall  again  into  crime.  I  urged  the  usual  argument,  that  this 
facility  may  have  the  effect  of  preventing  the  boys  from  making 
sufficient  exertion  for  their  own  maintenance  in  the  world,  that  they 
may  be  indifferent  about  employment,  if  they  were  always  sure  of  a 
shelter,  and  that  this  may  destroy  their  spirit  of  self-dependence. 
To  this  he  answered,  that  he  received  back  none  but  good  boys,  of 
whose  conduct  he  was  sure,  and  that  he  found,  in  fact,  that  no  boy 
would  return  to  the  diet,  the  hard  work  and  the  rigid  discipline  of 
Mettray,  who  could  get  any  employment  outside.  He  did  not  allow 
the  slightest  wages  to  any  boy  so  received  back.  He  said  that  after 
his  long  and  extended  experience,  he  did  not  find  that  this  rule, 
which  he  strongly  recommended,  produced  the  slightest  ill  effect  upon 
the  boy's  characters,  or  injured  their  principles  of  self-reliance;  on 
the  contrary,  said  he,  this  feeling  gives  them  confidence  and  prevents 
them  from  falling  back  into  crime  ;  it  gives  them  as  it  were  wings, 
which  sustain  them  in  their  good  intentions.  In  fine,  he  kindly  said, 
that  if  difficulties  should  at  any  time  arise,  he  would  be  most  happy 
to  answer  any  question,  and  afford  me  every  information  in  his  power. 
We  left  Mettray  deeply  impressed  with  the  conviction  of  the  success 
that  must  necessarily  attend  an  institution,  so  beautifully  conducted, 
and  under  such  enlightened  management.  We  were  accompanied 
through  the  colony  by  M.  Arnaud,  bead  of  the  Preparatory  School, 
and  through  the  Farm  by  M.  Warren,  the  sous-chef  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Department,  both  of  whom  afforded  us  the  fullest  infor- 
mation. 

The  lastlnstitution  which  we  visited  was  theReformatory  atRuysse. 
lede;  it  is  within  4  miles  of  the  station  of  Bloemendael,  between  Ghent 
and  Bruges.  It  is  under  the  superintendence  of  M.  Poll,  assisted 
by  eight  employes  and  a  chief  superintendent ;  it  is  entirely  support- 
ed by  the  Belgium  Government,  which  allows  70  centimes  a  day  for 
each  boy  ;  in  Mettray  14  sous  are  paid  by  government. 

The  same  system  prevails  here  as  at  Mettray,  but  in  consequence 
of  the  form  of  the  buildiuK  which  the  government  bought  and  repair- 
ed, it  is  differently  applied.  The  family  system  is  fully  recognised, 
but  the  children  are  not  kept  in  separate  houses.  They  sleep  m  four 
great  dormitories,  each  containing  125  beds.  They  eat  in  the  same 
refectory,  and  receive  instruction  in  the  same  school-room ;  but  they 
are  divided  into  8  families,  each  under  its  chief.  The  teachers  here 
are  also  chefs  de  famille,  and  a  considerable  number  of  officers  is  thus 
spared.  There  is  the  same  perfect  military  discipline  as  at  Mettray. 
They  have  also  a  band  which  numbers  40  performers — they  played 
several  pieces  for  us,  and  played  them  excellently  and  with  great  pre- 
cision. So  well  are  the  boys  trained  to  music,  that  there  is  quite  a 
contest  for  them  amongst  the  different  regiments,  and  M.  Poll  told 
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me  that  there  are  uow  in  one  q£  the  regimeats  iitatioiied  in  Bmg«s 
12  of  his  boys  in  the  band»  and  in  another,  10. 

There  are  500  bo}'s  in  the  colony,  and  in  a  house  situate  at  a  short 
distance,  100  more,  who  are  destined  for  the  navy.  ThejhaYea 
three-masted  ship  built  bv  themselves,  in  front  of  the  house ;  it  is 
surrounded  by  a  large  pond»  and  here  the  boys  are  exercised  in  narjJ 
tactics,  and  instructed  in  thelechnical  terms  in  Flemish,  Frenefa,  and 
English.  There  is  a  vessel  also  at  M«ttray>  but  it  is  not  much  at- 
tended to,  except  in  Summer,  when  the  boys  are  exercised  at  it.  In 
the  parent  house,  the  boys  sleep  in  neat  iron  bedsteads,  but  in  the  naval 
establishment  in  hammocks*  certainly  the  neatest,  cleanest^  and  most 
orderly  I  ever  saw.  In  fact,  the  perfect  neatness  and  order  that  pre- 
vail in  everv  part  of  Ruysselede,  is  beyond  all  praise.  I  did  not 
think  it  possible  that  any  establishment  could  have  been  kept  in  such 
eondition»  and  everything  is  done  by  the  boys  themselves  without  any 
help.  There  are  250  hectores  (about  600  acres)  of  land  attached,  for 
which  no  rent  is  paid,  the  government  having  given  the  entire  plant, 
buildings,  land»  cattle  and  implements.  It  is  ail  admirably  farmed  by 
the  boys  •  the  stock  of  cattle  is  very  fine,  and  they  are  excellently 
kept. 

Pleased  as  we  had  been  with  Mettray,  we  were  infinitely  more  de- 
lighted with  Buysselede ;  the  order,  neatness  and  cleanliness  that 
prevailed  were  quite  unequalled,  and- we  left  it  with  the  full  convic- 
tion that  of  all  the  establishments  we  had  seen^  it  was  indeed  the  model. 
We  were  shown  the  entire  colony  by  M.  Poll,  for  whom  we  rec«ved 
the  greatest  kindness  attention. 

The  resiUt  of  our  visit  has  left  the  conviction  on  my  mind,  and 
what  is  of  far  greater  importance,  on  that  of  my  friend  Mr.  Towns- 
end,  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  feared  in  undertaking  our  work  here. 
It  is  a  serious  responsibility,  but  it  is  one  which  we  may  accept  with- 
out dread.  It  will  be  more  expensive  than  we  had  anticipated,  but  we 
have  no  fear  that  the  public  will  permit  a  good  work  to  perish  for 
want  of  funds.  With  then  a  firm  resolve,  a  thorough  earnestness  of 
purpose,  and  an  unbounded  confidence  in  Qod's  fostering  aid  and 
blessing,  we  joyfully  and  trustfully  anticipate  success. 

This  is  a  most  admirable  report,  and  in  the  passages  referring 
to  Mettray  the  writer,  Mr.  O'ShdUghneasy,  shows  tliat  he  hoi 
fully  caught  the  spirit  of  M.  Demetz.  An  English  frieud»  who 
knows  M.  Demetz  thoroughly,  and  with  whom  he  has  conversed 
oftener,  and  more  fully,  than  with  any  other  in  England,  states, 
that  be  has  heard  M.  Demetz  '*  say  the  same  things  related  by 
Mr.  O'Shaughnessy,  frequently/' 

There  are,  however,  two  points  noted  by  Mr,  O'Shauglmessy 
to  which  it  is  right  we  should  draw  attention.  He  refers  to  the 
"  Society  Pateri»elle^*  as  a  Patronage  Society.  This  is  not  a 
patronage  society,  but  it  is  the  society  which  established  Met- 
tray, and  it  was  founded  by  M.  Demetc  and  M.  de  Courteillvs  in 
order  that  the  sixty-sixtii  article  of  the  Civil  Code  might  do 
longer  be  a  dead  letter. 
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The  second  particular  which  we ^ost  note  i»  that  in  which 
a  reference  is  made  to  the  numbers  in  each  "  family."  We 
do  not  think  that  M.  Demetz  has  made  the  numbers  in  each 
of  his  «'  families'* ^r<y  through  any  mistake  of  his  own.  He 
has  always  told  us  that  Ae  would  wish  the  number  to  be  twenty- 
Jive,  but  that  the  smaller  the  number  the  more  expensive  is  the 
maintenance  of  the  "  family ;"  and  as  he  depends  upon  sub- 
scriptions for  this  maintenance  be  cannot  increase  the  expense 
of  his  "  families"  beyond  a  certain  point. 

These  are  very  small  errors  in  the  Report,  and  the  promoters 
of  the  Cork  Beformatory  may  well  feel  proud  of  their  President, 
and  of  the  noble  example  shown  by  them,  and  by  their  good 

city,  to  Ireland.  ,    «    i     •        n 

The  Bristol  Ra^ed  School,  on  St.  James  a  Back,  is  well 
known  to  most  of  our  readers  who  are  acquainted  with  Miss 
Carpenter's  labors  iu  the  Beformatory  cause.  From  the 
MevmtA  Annual  Beport,  that  for.  1857,  we  extract  the  follow- 
ine  paasages.  Tl>e  Committee  of  Council  have  given  just  £aO 
to  this  school,  when  from  its  requirements,  and  through  lis 
services,  it  should  have  received  at  least  £150. 

The  Managers  of  this  School  regret  that  in  the  »"*>«'' y«"efj*» 
action  and  efficient  operations  they  should  be  compelled  to  make  a 
snecial  appeal  to  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  cause  for  liberal 
?eS;S  not  onl,  to  pay  a  large  balance  due  to  the  T^ei^-rer 
■  for  the  past  year,  but  to  insure  the  existence  of  the  School  in  its 
prewnt  conition.  one  which  they  believe  has  never  been  exceeded. 

or  even  equalled  in  past  years.  „.„,,„5.-v  ,».♦« 

The  cause  of  this  most  unexpected  position  of  the  pecumary  state 

of  the  School  is  as  follows : —  x       n    losa    *k-.  r<«tn 

It  was  suted  in  the  last  Report,  that  on  June  2,  1856.  the  Com- 
mittee of  CouncU  on  Education  passed  a  Minute  in  aid  of  "  B^ged 
^d  Beformatory  Schools."  by  which  liberal  assistance  was  offered, 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  such  Schools. 

As  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools  thrw  of  whom  had  in 
su^esSoncloielT  examined  the  School,  had  uniformly  borne  ah^gh 
toSn,  to  theVaster  and  Mistress,  and  expressed  great  satisfaction 
wUh  the  eLu  made  to  enforce  obedience,  cleanlineM,  <«d  order  in 
the  sSoolfand  the  result  of  those  efforts  on  the  children  the  Ma^a. 
ffera  proceeded  at  once  to  act  on  this  Minute.  They  ">«"»»«<*  tde 
KofAe  Master,  which  they  considered  d»e  to  one  who  had  for 
tT/ears  zealously  devoted  himself  to  the  School,  and  on  whom  .to 

^e"Sfrh?slUronwShfcomm^ 

lay  great  .tre«.  and  of  throwing  '!Kj"?hev  ei^S*  ««  "ss^S 
p^ded,  into  the  Evening  Sschool  j  and  tney  engagea  as  « 
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in  the  Juvenile  and  Infant  Schools  two  young  women,  who  were 
desirous  of  preparing  themselves  to  be  Teachers,  in  the  place  of  the 
two  Pupil  Teachers,  whose  discontinuance  had  been  recommended 
by  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  of  Schools.  In  his  official  report  be 
says, — '*  I  think  it  a  dangerous  place  for  training  Apprenttcesy  espe- 
cially when  the  Pupil  Teachers  reach  a  critical  age  ;  but  I , believe  it 
to  be  as  good  cts  any  Ragged  School  can  be  made.*'  Such  increase  of 
staff  necessarily  involved  considerably  additional  outlay,  but  it  wa^ 
calculated  that  this  would  be  fully  met  by  the  increased  aid  promised 
by  the  Council. 

But  to  the  surprise  and  perplexity  of  the  Committee,  early  in  the 
present  year,  the  following  minute  was  added ; — '<  If  the  establish- 
ment has  not  been  licensed  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  following 
Certificate  must  be  signed  by  two  Justices  of  the  Peace : — 

**  We,  the  undersigned,  being  two  of  Her  Majesty's  Justices  of  the 
Peace  for  •  •  •  •  have  satisfied  ourselves,  through 
the  Police,  and  by  other  means,  that  the  young  persons  received  into 
this  establishment  have  either  been  legcdltf  convicted  oferime^  or  hare 
been  accustomed  to  begging  and  vagrancy^  not  having  any  home  or  set" 
tied  place  of  abode,  or  proper  guardianship,  and  having  no  lawful  or 
visible  means  of  subsistence,** 

It  is  evident  that  the  Committee  could  not  ask  any  Justice  of  the 
Peace  to  sign  this  Certificate.  A  Free  Day  School  cannot  maintain 
children  who  have  '*  no  visible  means  of  subsistence,"  nor  supply  a 
home  to  those  who  have  none  :  and  though  many  children  have  been 
received  into  the  School  who  have  been  convicted  of  crime,  if  they 
have  manifested  a  desire  to  change  their  course  of  life,  yet  it  is  evi- 
dent that  it  cannot  take  the  place  of  a  Reformatory.  And  however 
deficient  we  may  consider  the  parental  care  exercised  over  a  large 
proportion  of  the  children,  we  should  not  be  prepared  to  ask  Magis- 
trates to  declare  that  they  have  satisfied  themselves  "  that  the  child- 
ren had  no  proper  guardianship." 

Existing  Minutes  under  which  the  St.  James's  Back  School  had 
received  aid  in  former  years,  having  now  been  cancelled  as  regarded 
Ragged  Schools,  the  Committee  were  thus  virtually  excluded  from 
any  aid  from  the  Parliamentary  grants.  After  some  correspondence, 
however,  on  the  subject.  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  of  Schools,  under 
the  Minutes  of  June  2nd,  1856,  Jelinger  Symonds,  Esq.»  Inspector 
of  Union  Schools,  was  sent  to  inspect  that  at  St.  James's  Back. 
Though  he  reported  that  the  School  is  under  fair  discipline,  and 
containing  the  class  of  children  contemplated  by  the  Council,  yet 
his  report  did  not  satisfy  the  Council  of  the  general  claims  of  the 
School  to  receive  aid  under  the  Minutes  of  June  2nd,  1 856.  Her 
Majesty's  Inspector  having  requested  that  the  grants  might  not  be 
altogether  withdrawn  for  the  current  year,  a  grant  of  £45  was  made 
to  the  Infant  department  of  the  School,  the  mi-itress  being  certifi- 
cated, together  with  £\S  for  the  rent  and  Industrial  Implements, 
but  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee  of  Council  thus  wrote  to  the 
Manaeers  : — **  The  rest  of  the  School  does  not  fulfil  the  conditions  of 
any  Minute  nuin  inf/rctf.  It  is  neither  a  Feeding  School  for  outcasts, 
nor  aji  Elementary  Sch'ivl  of  the  common  kind.     In  order  to  prevent 
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misconception,  I  am  to  state  expressly  that  if  the  School  continues 
to  be  organized  as  at  present,  it  will  not  receive  any  grant  for  the 
year  ending  April,  1858.  The  grants  now  allowed  are  not  strictly 
regular,  and  will  not  he  admitted  as  a  precedent  for  others." 

tinder  these  circumstances  the  Committee  immediately  dismissed 
the  Assistant  Master,  substituted  an  Assistant  for  the  Infant  School 
Mistress,  and  gave  up  the  Evening  School,  placing  the  Industrial 
Afternoon  School  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Andrews,  thereby 
lessening  the  expenditure  of  the  School,  but  greatly  diminishing  its 
UbefulnesB. 

Yet  the  Committee  could  not  contemplate  the  diminution  of  the 
usefulness  of  the  School^  which  must  be  the  result  of  this  unexpected 
withdrawal  of  pecuniary  aid  from  the  Committee  of  Council,  without 
a  strong  effort  to  obtain  some  modification  of  existing  arrangements, 
especially  as  they  considered  that  the  present  position  of  the  St. 
James's  Back  Ragged  School  involved  a  most  important  general 
principle,  viz.,  that  the  benefit  of  education  should  be  brought  to 
Dear  on  a  large  class  of  the  population  hitherto  untouched  by  any 
other  agency  than  Ragged  Schools,  and  that  these,  carried  on  by  a 
larger  amount  of  voluntary,  pecuniary,  and  personal  effort  than  any 
other  Schools,  are  entitled  to  a  fair  share  of  the  Parliamentary  Edu- 
cational Grants.  The  Managers  of  this  School  had  striven  for 
nearly  ten  years  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  Minutes  framed  for 
Elementary  Schools  of  the  common  kind.  They  had  done  so  as  fully 
as  the  peculiar  nature  and  condition  of  the  children  permitted,  and 
valuable  testimony  to  this  was  borne  by  three  successive  Inspectors. 
But  their  utmost  efforts  had  proved  that  those  Minutes  were  utterly 
inapplicable  to  the  Ragged  Schools,  which  were  now  excluded  from 
the  new  Minutes.  It  appeared  a  fit  time  to  bring  the  whole  subject 
before  the  Privy  Council  Educational  Committee.  A  Memorial 
was  therefore  prepared,  developing  this  principle.  It  was  signed  by 
every  member  of  the  Committee,  and  forwarded  to  the  Managers  of 
other  Ragged  Schools.  It  was  signed  by  those  of  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester, Hull,  Ipswich,  Gloucester,  and  Cardiff.  This  Memorial 
was  presented  to  the  Lord  President  on  the  4th  of  December,  by  a 
very  influential  deputation  headed  by  Sir  John  Pakington,  and  sup- 
ported by  Lord  Shaftesbury,  with  the  Secretaries  of  the  London 
Ragged  School  Union.  The  courteous  and  favourable  manner  in 
which  the  deputation  was  received,  and  the  justice  of  our  cause, 
give  every  hope  that  ere  long  arrangements  may  be  made  enabling 
such  Schools  to  receive  their  fair  share  of  aid.  But  the  result  can- 
not of  course  be  as  yet  known,  and  the  Committee  must  therefore 
strongly  appeal  to  their  friends  and  the  public  for  the  means  of 
enabling  them  to  carry  on  the  School.  The  annual  outlay  for  the 
Day  and  Evening  Schools  in  an  efficient  state  cannot  be  less  than 
i.d()0  ;  the  present  subscriptions  do  not  exceed  £140;  there  will 
therefore  be  a  deficiency  of  £160  on  the  current  year,  unless  prompt 
and  efficient  aid  be  given  ;  and  the  Managers  do  not  feel  that  it 
would  be  right  again  to  encounter  a  large  adverse  balance. 

The  nature  and  operations  of  the  School  are  as  follow: — The 
scholars  are  gathered  from  the  lowest  parts  of  Bristol.     A  portion 
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of  them  are  simplj  eztremelj'  poor,  and  unable  to  pay  for  schoolingi 
but  the  larger  number  are  so  low  in  habits  and  character,  that  wheA 
seen  in  their  ordinary  condition  in  the  streets,  it  would  appear  al* 
most  impossible  to  bring  them  under  good  School  truning,  ^et  when 
in  the  School  they  make  such  efforts  to  improve  their  condition,  and 
are  so  orderly  and  attentive,  that  inexperienced  visitors  usually  ima- 
gine that  they  must  belong  to  a  higher  class.  About  220  children 
are  taught  in  the  Day  School,  with  an  average  attendance  of  from 
70  to  90  in  the  Juvenile  School,  and  from  80  to  100  in  the  Infant 
School.  Of  the  nature  of  the  instruction  eiven  the  Committee  can 
speak  with  satisfaction,  from  the  reports  or  three  successive  Inspec- 
tors, as  well  as  from  their  own  personal  knowledge  and  the  obser- 
vations  of  visitors. 

The  Industrial  occupation  of  the  Afternoon  School  forms  a  con> 
siderable  item  in  the  expenditure  ;  but  it  is  a  very  important  part  of 
the  education,  as  infusing  both  the  ability  and  the  will  to  work.  The 
completeness  with  which  these  departments  are  conducted  will  be 
seen  from  the  accounts  of  the  respective  Treasurers.  Many  of  the 
children  bring  their  dinners  with  them,  and  others  are  provided  with 
them  by  a  small  payment  during  the  winter  months ;  these  remain 
in  the  play*ground  in  the  interval  between  the  Morning  and  After- 
noon School,  and  are  con6e<^uently  withdrawn  from  the  bad  influences 
of  the  streets,  from  9  a.m.  till  4  pjn.  Notwithstanding  the  very  un- 
certain resources  of  the  School,  the  Committee  felt  that  a  larger 
and  more  airy  play-ground  would  be  verv  important ;  they  there- 
fore accepted  the  offer  of  the  proprietor  of  the  four  adjoining  houses 
to  remove  them,  greatly  enlarging  the  play-ground,  and  rendering 
the  premises  more  complete,  on  an  addition  of  £10  per  annum  to  the 
rent.     This  alteration  is  a  very  ereat  improvement,  not  only  by 

fiving  more  space,  but  by  the  withdrawal  of  continual  annoyance  and 
ad  influence,  arising  from  the  tenants  of  the  houses.  There  are 
also  outhouses  for  bathing,  washing,  and  wood  chopping.  The  Even- 
ing School  has  been  temporarily  carried  on  at  private  expense,  with 
the  sanction  of  the  Committee,  and  has  considerable  influence  for 
good  on  a  class  of  boys  too  old  for  the  Day  School.  The  Girls' 
Evening  School  has  been  discontinued  for  want  of  funds. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  general  working  of  the  School.  Its 
actual  results  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  state,  but  it  is  certain  that 
numbers  are  now  useful,  self-supporting  members  of  society,  who 
owe  all  to  this  School;  that  numbers  are  thus  brought  under 
Christian  influences  who  were  living  entirely  cut  off  from  the  res- 
pectable portion  of  society  ;  and  that  when  the  children  of  any  family 
have  continued  for  some  time  in  the  School,  a  decided  change  is 
visible  in  their  habits  and  character.  In  many  cases  where  the  elder 
children  have  been  convicted  delinquents,  the  younger  ones,  being 
kept  at  School,  have  turned  out  resp^  ctable  members  of  society. 

If  our  reader  is  a  conventional  *'  gentleman,**  or  a  folly  de- 
veloped, i.  e.  crinolined  "  lady,"  ve  advise  him  or  her  never 
to  go  near  our  honored  friend,  Miss  Mary  Carpenter.  She 
^ill  first  of  all  make  our  lady  or  gentleman  think  himself  so 
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small/ and  worthless,  and  will,  secondly,  shew  him  how  much  he 
could  do  if  he  liked,  thathe^unhappv  mortal,  can  never  again  think 
of  himself  as  he  thought  before.  Mary  Carpenter  is  not  Martha, 
nor  yet  is  she  Mary,  but  she  is  what  was  best  in  each.  Her's  is  an 
active, not  "a  cloistered  virtue:"in  the  beautiful  life  of  aChrisiian 
woman  she  shows  all  that  a  genuine  Christian  woman  may,  and 
can  do  ;  and  she  may  say,  in  the  noble  words  of  Jeremy  Taylor 
to  Lord  Carbery — "  My  work  here  is  not  to  please  the  specu- 
lative part  of  men,  but  to  assist  the  penitent,  to  strengthen  weak 
hands  and  feeble  knees,  having  scarce  any  othet  possibilities  left  me 
of  doing  alms,  or  exercising  that  charity  of  which  we  shall  be 
judged  at  dooms-day.  It  is  enough  for  me  to  be  an  under- 
builder  in  the  house  of  God,  and  I  glory  in  the  employment. 
I  labor  in  the  foundations;  and  therefore  the  work  needs  no 
apology  for  being  plain,  so  it  be  strong  and  well  laid/' 

All  our  readers  are  fully  acquainted  with  Miss  Carpenter's 
School  at  Bristol,  the  Aed  Lodge  Girls'  Beformatory,  and 
from  the  TAird  Report^  that  for  1857,  we  extract  the  following 
passages  :— 

The  financial  condition  of  the  School  is  very  good ;  X300  have 
been  vested  from  the  year's  income  towards  the  eventual  purchase  of 
the  premises.  The  whole  outlay,  including  the  alterations  and  fur- 
nishmg  of  the  adjoining  Cottage,  is  only  j£831  Is.  6d.  The  average 
number  of  girls  during  the  year  is  56 ;  the  whole  expense  of  each 
therefore  is  only  £J4  16s.  w.$  and  deducting  the  alterations  and  ad- 
ditional furniture  which  cannot  fairly  come  under  the  year's  expen- 
diture, is  only  XI 3.  When  therefore  a  sufficient  sum  is  vested  for 
the  eventual  purchase  and  present  rent  of  the  premise^  it  is  evident 
that  the  School  may  be  well  supported  by  the  Treasury  allowance  of 
£18  per  annum  for  each  girl.  Under  these  circumstances  it  has  been 
thought  right  to  decline  with  thanks  any  further  aid  from  the  Com- 
mittee  of  Council  on  Education,  trusting  to  the  additional  help  of 
voluntary  contributions  alone  to  place  the  Institution  on  a  permanent 
basis. 

The  Cottage  has  formed  a  very  important  addition  to  the  establish- 
xnent.  It  is  calculated  to  hold  eiffht  or  nine  girls  with  a  Matron  ;  it 
is  provided  with  a  wash-house  and  oven  for  baking  bread,  and  is,  in 
all  respects,  furnished  and  arranged  like  any  small  house  for  an  or- 
dinary  family,  without  peculiar  means  of  punishment  or  confinement. 
Into  this  are  drafted  by  degrees  older  the  girls,  in  whom  most 
confidence  can  be  reposed,  and  who  are  best  prepared  for  domestic 
service.  They  all  live  as  a  family,  being  occupied  as  much  as  pos- 
sible in  the  various  departments  of  housework,  besides  baking  all  the 
bread  consumed  by  themselves  and  the  girls  in  the  Lodge.  They 
are  also  taught  to  cut  out  and  repair  their  own  clothes,  and  they  take 
as  far  as  practicable  the   position  of  young  servants  in  a  family. 
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The  Matron  doefi  not  lock  up  her  stores  and  private  property  more 
than  would  be  done  in  an  ordinary  hoube,  and  sends  the  girls  out 
on  errands,  or  occasionally  leaves  them  alone  in  the  hoube,  without 
having  hftd  to  complain  of  a  breach  of  such  trust. 

The  increased  liberty  allowed  at  the  Cottage  has  in  some  instance 
developed  evil  which  had  been  kept  in  check  under  the  stricter  dis- 
cipline of  the  Bed  Lodge,  but  generally  a  decided  improvement  is 
perceived  in  the  g^rls,  when  they  find  that  a  greater  responsibility 
rests  on  them,  and  that  their  future  prospects  are  directly  dependent 
on  themselves.  The  residence  in  the  Oottage  is  at  the  same  time  so 
true  a  test  of  fitness  for  entering  into  the  world,  and  a  preparation 
for  it,  that  it  will  generally  be  advisable  for  all  the  girls  to  pass 
through  it  before  leaving  the  School.  No  girl  once  settled  at  the 
Cottage  after  a  month's  probation  has  made  any  attempt  to  abscond, 
nor  has  any  one  been  obliged  to  be  sent  back  to  Red  Lodge  for  per- 
severing misconduct.  The  difficulty  of  placing  the  girls  out  at  ser- 
vice has  been  greatly  lightened  by  a  clause  in  oir  George  6rey*s  re- 
cent Reformatory  Bill*  permitting  young  persons  in  Reformatories, 
who  have  gone  through  half  the  time  of  their  sentence^to  be  put  out  on 
trial  for  a  month,  berore  application  is  made  for  their  discharge.  This 
has  been  done  in  the  case  of  five  girls  up  to  December  31,  1857,  and 
no  one  of  these  has  abused  the  privilege,  or  committed  any  diBhonesty. 
Indeed  the  applications  for  young  servants  from  Red  Lodge  are  be- 
coming more  frequent  than  can  be  supplied.  Small  families,  where 
the  Mistress  herself  superintends   the  work,   are  found   the  most 

suitable. 

Before  entering  on  a  brief  sketch  of  the  chief  points  of  interest  in 
the  School  during  the  year,  a  few  incidents  may  be  mentioned  to 
prove  that  the  Reformatories  are  not  regarded  either  by  the  honest 
poor  on  the  one  hand,  nor  by  the  criminal  class  on  the  other,  as  a 
<*  premium  on  crime."  In  a  neighbouring  Day  School  the  young 
daughters  of  two  very  poor  families,  where  the  mothers  with  df^culty 
found  for  their  children  the  needful  sustenance,  were  detected  in  pil- 
fering half-pence,  which  it  then  appeared  they  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  doing  for  some  time,  making  excuses  at  home  to  account  for  tbe 
possession  of  money.  The  thought  occurred  to  the  Managers  of  the 
School  whether  these  two  little  girls  should  be  prosecuted,  with  a 
view  of  having  them  sent  to  a  Reformatory,  which  it  was  thoueht 
would  be  a  g^eat  boon  to  both  parents  and  children.  It  was  ulti- 
mately determined  to  retain  the  girls  in  the  School,  inflicting  suit- 
able punishment  on  them  and  to  summon  the  mothers  to  chastise  them, 
whicn  they  did,  grateful  that  their  children  were  not  expelled.  A 
short  time  after,  the  Red  Lodge  girls  were  permitted  to  be  present 
at  an  examination  of  this  very  School,  and  their  neat  appearance,  or- 
derly demeanour,  and  physical  condition  betoking  abundant  food, 
might  naturally  have  excited  envy  in  the  minds  of  these  parents,  and 
regret  that  their  children  had  not  been  placed  where  they  could  en- 
joy similar  advantages.  Instead  of  this  the  mothers  afterwards  ex- 
pressed to  one  of  the  Committee  the  gratitude  they  felt  when  they 
looked  at  the  fifty  poor  girls  in  the  Reformatory,  that  their  children 
were  not,  like  those,  pruoners.    No  persons  have  expressed  greater 
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interest  in  the  School  or  desire  to  serve  it,  than  these  very  industrious, 
honest,  poor  persons,  who,  it  is  supposed,  are  aggrieved  by  what  is 
done  to  rescue  these  outcasts.  While  they  acknowledge  that  they 
should  gladly  have  secured  for  their  children  similar  advantages  of 
training  and  instruction,  they  have  expressed  warm  satisfaction  that 
these  unfortunate  children  were  so  cared  for,  and  have  proved  their 
sincerity  by  such  small  gifts  of  money  or  services  gratuitously  ren- 
dered as  lay  within  their  power.  The  "honest  poor/*  daily  toiling 
for  their  own  children,  have  even  a  deeper  feeling  of  compassion  for 
these  misused  and  neglected  young  creatures,  than  those  whose  social 
position  places  them  entirely  beyond  their  sphere, — and  show  a  gene- 
rous sympathy  with  those  who  are  working  for  them.  They  are 
greatly  belied  in  this  mattter. 

With  respect  to  the  criminal  chss  themselves,  it  it  generally  for« 
gotton  that  those  have  long  been  living  a  wild  and  unrestrained  life, 
prize  this  liberty,  law-less  as  it  is,  and  accompanied  with  every  kind  of 
privation,  even  more  than  those  who  are  habitually  accustomed  to  the 
restraints  of  society.     This  is  especially  the  case  as  regards  children. 
In  the  case  of  the  parents,  even  where  their  general  conduct  would 
betoken  rather  brutal  neglect  or  savage  hatred,  there  exists  also   a 
strong  instinctive  affection,  (if  such  it  may   be   called,   which  would 
never  deny  itself  for  the  future  or  even  present  good  of  their  chiU 
dren),  and  a  strong  sense  of  the  possession  of  property  in  them. 
These  two  feelings  are  greatly  mortified  by  having  their   offspring 
taken  forcibly  from  them  and  placed  under  other  guardianship,  how- 
ever good  that  may  be  ;  and  when,  in  addition,  they  are  compelled  to 
pay  for  this  unwilling  abdication  of  nature's  rights,  the  punishment 
IS  severely  felt.     A  domiciliary  visit  to  the  homes   of  many   of  the 
Liverpool  girls  during  the  autumn,  was  a  strong  proof  of  this.  Though 
the  parents  were  generally  in  the  lowest  condition,  in   no   one   case 
^as  the  removal  of  the  daughter  spoken  of  otherwise  than  as  a  severe 
domestic  calamity,  which,  in  some  instances,  had  left  permanent  ill 
effects  in  the  family  ;  at  the  same  time  grateful  appreciation  was  ex- 
pressed of  the  kind  care  bestowed  on  their  girl,  and  with  one  excep- 
tion, an  earnest  desire  that  she  should  not  return  to  the  scene  of  her 
ipisdeeds,  on  the  expiration  of  her  sentence.     The  same  feeling  isge- 
nerallv  manifested  in  the  letters  to  the  children   from  their  homes. 
But  the  notoriously  bad  woman,  whose  withdrawal  of  her   daughter 
(not  under  sentence)  from  Bed  Lodge  was  spoken  of  in  the  last  Re* 
port,  writes  of  her  children  as  "  incarcerated  in   durance  vile,"  t.^., 
under  sentence  in  Reformatories,  though  in  the  same  letter  she  says, 
"  I  should  feel  highly  satisfied  if  my  daughter  Jane  was  under  your 
kind  protection  ;  her  age  is  8  years."     So  very  great  a  degradation 
IS  a  magisterial  sentence  to  a  Reformatory  felt  by  those  who  hold  a 
decent  position  in  life,  that  some  tradespeople  who  are  utterly  unable 
to  manage  an  orphan  child,  or  prevent  her  from  being  taken   before 
the  bench,  begged  admission  for  her  as  a  volunteer,  they  themselves 
undertaking  the  whole  cost  of  her  maintenance,  which  has  been  faith- 
fully paid  in  advance  every  quarter. 

Nor  is  compulsory  detention  in  the  School  less  disliked  by  the  very 
poor,  whom  some  persons  most  erroneously  suppose  likely  to  incit« 
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their  children  to  criine»  to  nhtain  shelter  in  such  an  asTlain.     Last 
summer  a  wretched  little  street-sweeper,  having  heen  throngfa    mo- 
tives of  compassion  taken  into  domestic  service,  committed  theft,  and 
after  a  second  gross  and  daring  act  of  the  kind^  ran  a  war.     In  the 
hope  of  saving  her  from  a  life  of  vice,  she  was  prosecuted  and  placed 
under  sentence   at  the  Bed  Lodge.     In  a  few  weeks  she  rim  awav 
and  was  known  to  he  in  her  miserable  home.     The  parents  absolotelj 
refused  to  give  her  up,  alleging  that  she  had  been  punished  for   the 
offence  by  being  sent  to  Bridewell,  and  that  the  Magistrates  had   no 
right  to  punish  her  twice  for  the  same  oi¥ence.     No  arguments  or  en- 
treaties availed,  and  at  that  time  there  was  no  law  against  harbouring 
runaways  from  Reformatories.     The  parents  preferred  to  keep  her  at 
home  in  vice  and  starvation.     Within  a  week,  however,  she  was   dis* 
covered  begging  with  the  younger  children,   and  was  apprehended 
and  sent  to  Bridewell,  for  a  month,  to  prove  to  both  parents  and  child, 
the  power  of  the  law.     Now  the  poor  girl  is  thankful  for  the  benefits 
thus  bestowed  on  her,  and  entreats  for  the  admission  of  her  younger 
sister; — A  girl  was  sent  a  year  ago  to  Bed  Lodge  on  conditional  par- 
don  ;  her  former  character  had  been  very  bad ;  after  a  previous  im- 
prisonment for  picking  pockets,  she  had  been  sentenced  at  Sessions  to 
a  year*s  imprisonment    The  father  is  a  cab-driver.      The  girl's  im<- 
provement,  and  a  change  in  his  domestic  circumstances,  rendering  it 
probable  that  she  shoukl  now  maintain  herself  honestly,  she  was,  at 
his  desire,  recently  sent  home  in  florid  health,  great  strength,   and 
with  respectable,  useful  clothing.     The  fkther  thus   writes  after  re- 
ceiving her, — ^  I  was  told  when  she  whent  tbeare,  she  wod  heave  the 
best  of  everything ;  I  find  it  qnit  diferent  *  *  as  to   her   living  and 
clothing  it  qnit  disgraceful  *  *  I  have  a  cat  in  my  house  as  better  vit- 
tles  every  day  ore  is  lift  and  what  the  child  as  had  ever  sin  her  hath 
been  theare  and  if  I  have  knew  it  she  never  shud  whent  theare 
I  was  quit  Ashame  to  see  her, — Please  to  answer  this  letter  as 
soon    as   possible   if  not    I    heave   a    friend   that  will  write    for 
me  to  sir  georg  gray  and  will  state  to  him   every  parcuailes  [par- 
ticular ?]  about  the  chUd."    This  shows  the  importance  of  compelling 
payments  from  parents,  many  of  whom  are  living,  as  this  one  describes 
nimself,  in  plenty  and  luxury  ;  also  it  proves  that  such  a  man  as  the 
writer  of  this  does  not  esteem  it  a  boon  to  have  his  child   in   a  Re- 
formatory even  instead  of  a  prison,  nor  is  the  fare  in   it  considered 
luxurious,   or  as  abundant  as  might  be  enjoyed  at  home.     The  girl 
herself  had  spontaneously  written   the   evening  before  she  left : — 
'*  Dear  Miss  C. ,  you  have  heen  very  kind  to  me,  and  I  am  very  sorry 
for  all  the  trouble  you  have  taken  with  me,  but  I  hope  you  will  for- 
give me.     1  shall  be  very  sorry  to  leave  you.** 

The  post  year  has  not  presented  as  great  an  amount  of  obvious 
progress  in  the  order  and  disctpline  of  the  School  as  was  hoped 
at  its  commencement.  The  School  had  been  very  rapidly  in- 
creasing in  numbers ;  and  though  the  staff  was  abundantly  equal  in 
size  to  the  number  of  the  girls  in  the  School,  averaging  a  proportion 
of  one  Teacher  to  ten  Scholars,  yet  the  newer  members  of  it  were 
painfully  feeHng  bow  impossible  it  is  to  imagine,  without  actual  ex- 
perience, the  difficulty  of  inducing  habits  of  wiUing  obedience,  on 
those  who  hadnaever  before  submitted  to  controuL 
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In  April f  the  Red  Lodge  Cottage  was  opened  with  four  girls,  and 
these  were  gradually  increased^  until  in  August  they  amounted  to 
eight.  For  some  time  it  was  rather  difficult  to  make  these  girls  un- 
derstand their  exact  position,  especially  as  their  kind  Matron  made 
them  feel  as  a  family,  rather  than  a  School; -bnt  gathering  experience 
fVom  every  failure,  a  gradual  improTement  in  tone  of  feeling  has 
been  manifested,  until  at  the  present  time  they  appear  quite  sensible 
of  the  advantages  they  enjoy,  and  grateful  for  them.  It  is  found  ad- 
visable  to  keep  these  girls  as  much  as  possible  distinct  from  those  in 
the  Red  Lodge  permitting  them  to  join  their  former  associates  only  on 
special  occasions,  and  at  the  Sunday  afternoon  religious  instruction  ; 
tney  have  also  trifling  distinctions  in  dress,  &c.,  which  are  prized  by 
girls,  and  in  various  ways  greater  privileges.  Thus,  promotion  to 
the  Cottage  is  an  objeet  of  great  amoition,  especially  as  it  is  a  certain 
2»tep  towards  being  placed  oat  at  service,  six  having  been  placed  out 
from  thence  on  trial  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year.  This  se- 
parate  house  affords  also  the  very  desirable  power  of  giving  a  tem- 
porary home  to  girls  who  have  been  placed  out,  when  obliged  from 
ill  health  or  other  causes  to  leave  service,  without  causing  incon- 
venience in  the  large  establishment.  This  has  frequently  been  done, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  girls  ^ho  had  left  during  the  former  year. 

The  death  of  two  little  girls  before  alluded  to  formed  a  solemn 
And  important  epoch  in  the  School.  The  Arst  sickened  in  the  early 
spring.  She  was  a  gentle  good  child,  beloved  both  by  Teachers  and 
Scholars.  It  appeared  as  if  filial  obedience  only  could  have  led  to  the 
theft  for  which  she  bad  been  exposed  to  a  public  trial,  for  she  left 
her  mother  and  sister  In  gaol,  and  many  were  the  secret  tears  she 
shed  for  them.  She  did  not  play  with  the  other  children,  but  spent 
her  little'  earnings  and  her  leisure  time  in  knitting  socks  for  her 
brothers  and  sisters.  Her  illness  was  long  and  painful.  She  had 
always  taken  special  delight  in  the  Word  of  Qod  and  in  prayer,  and 
now  these  were  her  great  comfort.  She  was  very  patient  and  quite 
resigned,  though  she  wished  to  live,  if  it  should  be  God's  will.  She 
was  tenderly  nursed  by  a  eirl  who  was  full  of  violent  passions  and  vi- 
oions  inclinations,  but  who  had  still  a  loving  heart.  While  she  was 
on  her  dying  bed,  the  other  received  an  unlooked  for  summons. 
She  had  always  shown  a  peculiarly  low,  vicious  nature,  very  lying 
and  at  times  spiteful ;  she  had  been  sent  for  arson  after  three  months' 
imprisonment.  She  had  complained  of  slight  indisposition  and  had 
been  medically  treated,  but  expressed  herself  as  quite  able  to  ac« 
company  her  companion  on  a  long  promised  excursion.  Happily 
this  was  refused.  In  two  days  peculiar  symptoms  appeared ;  she 
90on  became  senseless,  and  on  the  third  day  breathed  her  last  with- 
out the  slightest  suffering.  The  dark,  low  expression  gave  ivay  to  a 
sweet  serenity,  and  an  almost  heavenly  smile  diffused  itself  over  those 
features  which  bad  seemed  formed  in  earth's  coarsest  mould.  Never 
did  the  Angel  of  Death  release  a  prisoner  more  gently,  or  enter  a 
household  more  benignly.  "  The  Heavenly  Father  has  taken  your 
oonvpaoion's  spirit  to  Himself,**  was  the  one  feeling  impressed  on  the 
minds  of  the  children.  All  the  arrangements  were  so  made  as  to  in* 
spire  solemnity,  without  superstitioas  dread,  into  their  minds.     At 
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their  most  earnest  entreaty  they  carried  her  themselves  to  her  grave 
in  a  quiet  and  beautiful  ceroeterr  at  no  great  distance,  followed  by 
all  her  Teachers  and  school-fellows.  They  sang  their  favourite 
hymn,  "  Heaven  is  my  home,'*  with  faltering  voices  round  ber  open 
grave,  when  the  solemn  wordsof  prayer  had  been  uttered  over  the  closed 
coffin,  on  which  the  falling  clods  had  painfully  resounded.  The  other 
little  sufferer's  end  was  evidently  approaching  ;  the  mother  of  the 
departed  one,  though  dwelling  in  the  county,  made  no  effV>rt  to  give 
one  last  look  at  her  child ; — but  the  prison  walls  prevented  this  one 
from  having  a  loving  mother*s  arms  around  her  ;  for  the  period  of 
the  sentence  had  not  yet  expired.  The  case  was  represented  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  with  an  earnest  entreaty  for  pardon,  and  an  in- 
timation that  unle.«s  that  were  granted  speedily  It  would  be  too  late« 
With  most  kind  sympathy  in  the  Home  Office  the  prayer  was  granted, 
and  within  a  week  the  poor  mother's  arms  were  around  her  child. 
She  did  not  long  survive ; — her  looks  had  said,'*  Now  lettest  Thon  Thy 
servant  depart  in  peace."  The  funerals  were  conducted  with  the 
greatest  simplicity  and  economy,  but  the  kindness  of  friends  pat 
some  black  crape  on  the  children's  bonnets  that  the  solemn  impres- 
sion might  not  soon  be  obliterated,  and  a  card  was  given  to  each  in 
memory  of  their  lost  companions,  with  an  appropriate  text  chosen  by 
temselves. 

These  peaceful  scenes  of  mourning  were  soon  to  be  succeeded  by 
very  different  ones.  The  Mistress,  whom  they  greatly  loved,  and 
who  had  shown  pecuiliar  tact  in  controultng  and  influencing 
them,  as  well  as  devotion  to  the  work,  was  about  to  leave  England 
for  a  distant  home.  Their  grief  was  excessive  ;  and  manifested  it- 
self in  very  rebellious  conduct  to  her  successor,  who  had  been  very 
highly  recommended,  but  who  showed  herself  unfit  for  her  post,  as 
well  as  utterly  incapable  of  managing  their  difficult  and  peculiar 
tempers.  Though  another  was  found,  who  in  different  circumstances 
had  shown  considerable  power  of  influencing,  yet  a  month's  misrule 
had  sown  many  tares  which  could  not  easily  be  uprooted.  Added  to 
this,  many  young  girls  who,  when  they  first  came,  had  fallen  into  the 
general  order,  now  laid  aside  the  controul  which  they  had  at  first 
imposed  upon  themselves,  and  displayed  the  natural  bad  dispositions 
which  they  had  at  first  striven  to  conceal.  This  will  not  eventually 
be  injurious;  for  it  is  only  as  the  actually  existing  evil  is  fairly  grap- 
pled with,  that  ultimate  reformation  can  be  hoped  for ;  but  for  the 
present  much  trouble  and  inconvenience  must  arise  when  these  re- 
pressed mischiefs  reveal  themselves.  The  rebellious  feeling  of  the  older 
girls  showed  itself  in  a  tendency  to  abscond.  A  first  offence  of  two 
older  girls  was  forgiven,  on  their  returning  penitent,  as  well  as  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  some  others,  but  at  the  end  of  October  three 
of  these  again  absconded,  and  when  brought  back  in  a  few  hours  by 
the  Police,  showed  such  extreme  violence  and  insubordination  that 
it  wa*  considered  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  household,  as  well 
as  right  for  themselves,  that  they  should  be  taken  before  the  Ms- 
g  strates,  who  sentenced  them  to  three  months*  solitary  confinement, 
rhe&e  are  among  the  painful  trials  connected  with  a  Reformatory. 
The  numberless  encouraging  and  touching  incidents  which  occur  in 
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• 

it  and  relieve  the   minds  and   hearts  of  those  who  are  giving  to  it 
their  daily  labour  and  constant  watchfuhiess   and   anxiety,  can- 
not be  easily  described.  Nor,  indeed,  can  a  stranger  enter  into  the  joy 
of  seeing  the  first  awakening  of  true  penitence,  or  of  receiving  the 
yearning  of  grateful  love  from  these  once  forsaken  ones.      These  are 
the  soul's  secret  which  cannot  be  revealed.  Tet  it  may  be  mentioned 
what  deep  sympathy  the  children  felt  when  they  heard  that  the  house 
of  a  mechanic,  who  had  worked  on  the  premises,  had  taken  6re,   his 
wife  and  children   escaping  utterly   destitute   in  the  middle  of  the 
night.     They  subscribed  from  their  little  earnings   above   SOs.,  and 
made  a  number  of  pretty  and  neat  articles  of  clothing  for  the  family. 
They  felt  amply  rewarded  by  being  permitted  to  present  them  when 
finished,  and  their  bright  looks  shewed  that  thev  understood,  "  It  is 
more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive."    The  children  shew  great  de- 
light in  their  Scripture  lessons,  and  manifest  great  attention  during 
the  services  of  religion.     Many  of  the  girls  who  for   sometime   were 
very  unsatisfactory,  now  manifest  an  evident   determination    to   im- 
prove ;  one  of  these,  indeed,  whose  mother  was  in  prison    when  she 
came  in  on  a  secDnd  offence,  is  now  giving  much  satisfaction  in  service. 
Altogether  it  is  felt  that  decided  progress  has  been  made  in  the  gene- 
ral stability  of  good  order  and  right  feeling  in  the  School ;   that  the 
actual  results  have  more  than  ever  surpassed  our  hopes,   and  that 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  work  have  reason  to  thank  God  and 
take  courage. 

MARY    CARPENTER. 

Superintendent. 
Bristol,  Feb,  Srd,  1858. 

We  have  frequently  referred  in  our  Record  to  the  Park  Row^ 
Asylum  for  Hopeful  Discharged  Female  Prisoners  at  Bristol. 
We  visited  this  Institution  last  October,  and  were  extremely 
pleased  with  its  details.  Our  satisfaction  was  certainly  not 
lessened  in  4jscovering  that  the  Lady  Superintendent  is  a 
Tipperary  woman.  By  the  way,  we  may  add,  that  the  master 
of  St.  James's  Back  is  an  Irishman,  and  the  mistress  of  work 
an  Irishwoman.  From  the  Fif^A  Report  of  the  Park  Row 
Asylum,  that  for  1857,  we  extract  the  following  : — 

The  Park  Row  Asylum ^  as  we  stated  last  year,  is  not  a  "  Refor- 
matory School,"  under  the  controul  of  Magistrates  or  of  Govern- 
ment, but  a  Refuge  where  the  Hopeful  Dlscbarffed  Female  Prisoner 
(above  sixteen  years  of  age)  enters  by  her  own  free  will,  at  her  own 
desire,  and  under  a  willing  promise  to  submit  to  the  rules  of  the 
house,  whither  she  comes  direct  from  Prison.  She  undergoes  at  fir»t 
a  probation  of  three  weeks  or  a  month  in  her  dormitory,  associating 
gradually  during  this  time  with  the  other  inmates,  first  at  prayer  in 
the  chapel,  then  at  lessons,  and  lastly  at  meal  times.  If  after  the 
time  of  probation  she  is  still  willing  to  remain  in  the  Asylum,  she  is 
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then  fully  admitted,  and  receives  the  clothes  of  the  house.  Macfa 
benefit  is  derived  from  this  time  of  semi-seclusion,  as  the  candidate  is 
daily  visited  by  the  Lady  Superintendent,  arid  by  the  Ladies  of  the 
Committee  ;  and  great  moral  influence  is  thus  obtained  before  any 
free  intercourse  takes  place  with  the  other  inmates. 

The  employment  of  the  inmates  consist  of  ail  sorts  of  household 
work  ;  washing,  cooking,  baking,  needle- work,  knitting  stockings  and 
socks ;  boys'  caps  are  also  made.  A  few  hours  are  daily  devoted  to 
religious  instruction,  reading,  and  writing  ;  the  first  elements  of 
arithmetic  and  geography  are  also  taught,  and  singing  of  psaluM  and 
hymns  is  daily  practised. 

Since  our  last  Report  family  washing  has  been  taken  in  at  the 
Asylum,  and  proves  to  be  a  healthy  and  remunerative  work  ;  the  net 
produce,after  deducting  payments  for  ironers.  messengers,  &c.,  having 
been  in  less  than  six  months  £19 : 6 :  ?• 

Seventy-three  pairs  of  stockings  and  thirty-eight  pairs  of  socks 
have  been  knitted  in  the  house  during  the  year,  being  principally  an 
order  received  from  the  Vbiting  Justices  at  the  Bridewell,  for  which 
we  return  our  best  thanks.  The  profit  of  the  knitting  has  been 
£6:  12,  of  other  work  above  £11,  during  the  year. 

The  anniversary  sermon  in  commemoration  of  the  opening  of  the 
Asylum  was  preached  in  the  chapel  on  February  1st,  by  the  incum- 
bent of  the  parish,  the  Rev.  W.  Knight. 

The  Rev.  Walter  Marriott  has  continued  his  valuable  services  as 
chaplain,  officiating  in  the  chapel  on  Sundi^  and  Wednesday  evenings. 

1  he  Rev.  U.  Montagu  has  also  continued  his  visits  to  the  Asylum 
in  the  absence  or  indisposition  of  the  Chaplain,  and  has  often  very 
kindly  conducted  divine  service  twice  on  the  Sunday. 

With  much  satisfaction  we  may  mention  to  our  friends  that  on  the 
day  the  annii  ersary  sermon  was  preached  at  the  Asylum  a  £5  note, 
folded  up  very  small,  was  picked  up  by  our  youngest  inmate,  and 
immediately  handed  over  to  the  Lady  Superintendent,  by  whom  it 
was  restored  to  the  owner  on  her  calling  to  enquire  for  it  a  few  hours 
afterwards. 

Also  a  small  gold  brooch  having  been  drooped  by  a  ladj,  while 
visiting  the  Asylum,  unknown  to  her,  it  was  found  by  one  of 
the  inmates  while  cleaning  the  room,  and  given  to  the  Ladv  Superin- 
tendent, who  after  many  enquiries  at  last  discovered  the  owner. 
These  two  incidents  will,  we  trust,  speak  favourably  of  young  women 
who  may  through  want  of  education  or  other  causes,  have  deviated 
from  the  paths  of  honesty,  but  who  with  care,  kind  advice,  and  per- 
severing good  instruction,  do  not  prove  irreclaimable.  Ten  young 
women  have  had  respectable  situations  provided  for  them  this  year, 
and  in  two  Instances  a  second  has  been  sent  to  the  same  place,  at  the 
special  desire  of  the  mistress.  Of  these  ten  not  one  has  been  accused 
of  dishonesty,  or  again  brought  before  a  court  of  justice. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  Asylum  forty  young  women  have  been 
sheltered ;  in  this  year  twelve  new  cases  have  been  admitted. 

Seven  from  Bristol  Gaol, 

One,  for  a  week,  from  Bristol  Gaol, 

One  from  Bristol  Bridewell, 
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One  from  Shepton  Mallet  Gaol, 

One  from  Taunton  Gaol, 

One  from  Gloucester  Gaol. 

Twelve  have  been  provided  for,  and  ten  remain  in  the  houfie. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Rev.  \V.  C.  Osborn.  Chaplain  of  the 
Bath  Gao)>  an  offer  has  been  made  by  our  Committee  to  leave  two 
or  four  dormitories  at  his  disposal,  if  sufficient  subscriptions  could  be 
secured  in  Bath.  The  proposal  was  taken  into  consideration,  and 
Mr.  Osborn  attended  a  meeting  of  our  Committee,  and  expressed 
bis  hope  and  that  of  tho  Magistrates  of  Bath,  that  it  might  be  so 
arranged,  as  no  such  institution  as  ours  exist  'in  Bath. 

At  theGeneral  Meeting  of  the  Ladies'  and  Gentlemen's  Committees, 
held  on  the  20th  of  January  last,  presided  over  by  W.  Miles,  Esq.  it 
was  agreed  to  purchase  a  piece  of  ground  offered  for  sale,  at  the 
back  of  the  Asylum  and  to  raise  the  requisite  sum  by  donations.  If 
a  sufficient  amount  could  not  at  once  be  obtained,  it  was  resolved  to 
accept  a  loan  offered  by  a  friend,  at  4  per  cent,  interest,  redeemable 
whenever  funds  should  permit.  The  cost  of  the  ground  was  nearly 
£600;  donations  then  promised,  and  a  few  afterwards  obtained, 
amounted  to  £248 :  14  ;  a  loan  of  £340  was  therefore  required  to 
effect  the  purchase,  and  has  been  obtained.  An  old  house  stood  on 
the  acquired  premises  ;  this  after  much  careful  thought  and  deliber- 
ation it  was  resolved  to  pull  down,  and  sell  the  materials,  thus  avoid- 
ing all  expenses,  whether  for  repairs  or  taxes,  which  the  low  rent 
obtainable  might  not  always  cover ;  and  the  still  more  grave  objection 
which  letting  might  involve,  namely,  intrusion  upon  the  privacy  of 
the  Asylum  ;  the  principal  motive  for  the  purchase  having  been  to 
secure  a  large  garden  acyoining  the  Institution,  fur  cultivation  and 
for  exercise. 

Accordingly  the  sale  was  advertised  in  the  newspapers  by  private 
tender,  the  Committee  excludiog  the  pumps,  cisterns,  outside  bound- 
ary wall,  and  other  matters  which  it  was  thought  desirable  to  retain. 

Considering  the  bad  effect  of  the  ensuing  winter  upon  so  old  an 
house,  as  wellas  the  danger  of  the  lead  being  stolen,  which  had  hap. 
pened  to  some  neighbouring  houses,  it  was  resolved  that  no  time 
should  be  lost. 

Mr.  Tucker's  offer  of  £60  was  considered  the  most  desirable,  and 
we  are  glad  to  record  that  all  the  conditions  named  to  him  have  been 
faithfully  carried  out ;  so  that  we  have  now  our  premises  clear,  sur- 
rounded by  a  boundary  wall,  and  including  the  large  addition  to  our 
garden  ground,  so  much  desired. 

From  the  foundation  of  the  Calder  Farm  B«formatory,  we 
have  placed  its  history  and  progress  before  our  friends,  and 
from  its  Second  Report,  that  for  18<57,  we  extract  the  follow* 
ing  useful  and  intere8ting  passages  : — 

From  the  last  year's  Report,  it  appears  that  up  to  3Ut  December, 
1856,  26  boys  had  been  received  under  detention  ;  24  more  have 
been  received  up  to  Deer.  31st,  1857  ; — 50  received  altogether  ; — 
besides  9  not  under  detention,  as  mentioned  in  the  last  Report. 
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As  regards  Instruction,  the  state  of  the  50  was,  on  admission,  as 
follows : — 

15  could  neither  read  nor  write ;  9  could  read  imperfectly^  but 
not  write ;   12  could  read  and  write  imperfectly  ;  8  could  read  well, 
and  write  imperfectly  ;  3  could  write  well,   and  read  imperfectly ;  3 
could  read  and  write  well. 

As  to  social  condition,  19  had  lost  one  parent ;  4  both  ;  27  neither. 
16  were  more  or  less  without  parental  control ;  21  had  drunken  or 
otherwise  disreputable  parents.  As  to  age,  SI  were  under, — 29 
above — 14  years.  Of  the  50  received,  1  absconded  immediately 
after  admission.  Since  the  last  Report  it  has  been  ascertained  that 
this  boy  was  re-convicted  at  Liverpool,  and  sentenced  to  penal  servi- 
tude.  7  were  removed  to  other  Schools,  by  order  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  viz.  .—-2  to  Market  Weighton  ;  1  to  Carlisle ;  4  to  the 
Reformatory  Ship,  Akbar,  Liverpool.  42  belong  to  the  School  31st 
December,  1857,  making  with  1  not  under  detention,  43 — the  pre- 
sent 'number. 

Of  moral  results,  it  is  yet  premature  to  say  much.  The  earliest 
admission  of  a  boy  under  detention,  dates  from  March  1 9th,  1856. 
The  periods  of  detention  vary  from  2  to  5  years,  the  average  being 
above  4.  Hence,  no  boy  under  detention  has  yet  been  placed  out. 
The  Managers  believe  that  the  improvement  apparent  in  many  of 
the  boys,  will  justify  an  application  to  ^the  Secretary  of  State  for 
their  discharge  before  their  full  period  of  detention  shall  have  ex- 
pired. But  they  feel  it  incumbent  on  them  to  exercise  the  utmost 
caution  in  thus  seeking  to  shorten  the  time  during  which  boys  are 
committed  to  their  care.  In  all  attempts  to  infuse  good  moral  and 
religious  principles,  time  is  requisite  that  they  be  thoroughly  wrought 
into  the  character,  so  as  to  be  acted  upon  habitually,  and  withstand 
temptation.  Time  is  needed,  even  when  the  seed  is  sown  in  soil  un- 
der favourable  conditions,  to  bring  it  to  maturity  ;  much  more  is  it 
needed  when,  as  in  the  Reformatory  School,  the  fallow  ground  has 
to  be  broken  up,  and  weeds  resulting  from  long  neglect,  bad  counsel, 
or  worse  example,  have  to  be  eradicated. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  soon  as  there  is  reasonable  ground  to  hope 
that  a  boy's  good  impressions  are  confirmed,  and  he  shews  himself 
trustworthy,  handy j  and  likely  to  be  useful  to  an  employer,  it  is  de« 
sirable  that  he  should  be  placed  out,  both  to  make  room  for  others, 
and  that  he  may  get  into  the  way  of  earning  his  livelihood  more  in- 
dependently ;  and  also  on  higher  moral  grounds, — to  test  and 
strengthen  his  good  principles  by  engaging  in  the  actual  conflict  of 
life. 

The  object  sought  in  the  School  is  to  prepare  him  for  this  con- 
flict, not  by  cutting  off  all  access  of  temptation,  but  by  letting  the 
trial  come  upon  him  by  degrees,  as  he  seems  able  to  bear  it.  Kept 
at  first  under  strict  surveillance,  he  is  gradually,  as  he  shews  himself 
worthy  of  confidence,  trusted  out  of  sight,  sent  on  errands  to  less  or 
greater  distances,  entrusted  with  money,  &c.  In  no  instance  of  the 
last  kind,  and  very  rarely  in  any  other,  has  the  confidence  thus  re- 
posed been  abused.  One  boy  thus  employed,  having  found  half-s- 
tovereign  which  had  been  accidentally  dropped,  immediately  brought 
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it,  though  his  ofBce  as  messenger  gave  him  peculiar  facilities  for 
otherwise  disposing  of  it,  and  though  he  was  a  boy  of  whom  his 
master  before  he  came,  said,  that  he  could  not  trust  him  with  any- 
thing. 

In  order  more  fully  to  carry  out  the  principle  of  gradual  re- 
admission  to  the  temptations  and  responsibilities  of  common  life,  a 
Tery  useful  discretionary  power  ban  been  vested  in  the  Mana^rs  of 
Reformatory  Schools,  by  the  Act  of  last  Session  (20  and  21  Vict,  c, 
55).  By  §  13  of  this  Act,  they  are  empowered^  when  a  boy  shall 
have  been  half  his  term  in  the  School,  to  place  him  with  an  employer 
for  a  month  on  trial,  before  applying  for  his  absolute  discharge  ;  re- 
taining, during  that  period,  the  same  power  over  him,  in  case  of 
misconduct,  as  if  he  were  in  the  School ;  and  the  power  to  recall  him 
in  case  he  should  prove  unfit  for  the  situation,  or  it  for  him. 

There  are  several  boys  to  whom,  during  the  ensuing  year,  this 
course  would  be  applicable  ;  and  a  most  viiluable  service  would  be 
rendered  by  any  one  who  would  kindly  look  out  for  suitable  situa- 
tions for  them, — particularly  as  farm  servants, — and  would  com- 
municate thereupon  with  the  Head  Master. 

The  chief  employment  in  the  School  is  farm  and  garden  labour, 
and  the  boys  are  found,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  to  take  to  it, 
with  a  cheerfulness  and  heartiness  which,  considering  the  very  dif- 
ferent course  of  life  which  most  of  them  had  previously  led,  is  sur- 
prising and  most  encouraging.  Willingness  to  work  may  be  said  to 
characterize  the  School  as  a  whcAe ;  and  new*comers,  though  often 
lazily  inclined,  catch,  more  or  less  quickly,  the  prevailing  habit. 

From  the  first,  each  boy  was  allowed  to  have  a  small  garden  of 
about  2  perches,  to  be  cultivated  by  him,  in  hU  play  time,  for  his 
own  advantage.  Several  felt  the  benefit  of  this  so  much,  that  they 
applied  to  have  more  land,  paying  rent  for  it.  This  was  allowed  on 
certain  conditions,  as  to  good  cultivation,  &c.,  and  at  the  rate  of  fid. 
a  perch,  or  j6f4  an  acre.  iThree-fourths  of  an  aere  have  been  occu- 
pied in  that  way  since  the  harvest. 

The  chief  characteristics  of  the  criminal  class  being  indolence  and 
the  reckless  expending  of  their  unlawful  acquisitions  on  immediate 
sensual  gratification, — ^this  small  allotment  system  affords  a  direct 
corrective,  in  that  it  requires  and  habituates  them  to  labour  and 
forefro  present  gratification  (except  that  found  in  work  itself  when 
freely  undertaken),  with  a  ^ iew  to  a  remote  future  benefit ; — a  step, 
less  trifling  perhaps  than  it  may  seem,  towards  initiation  into  that 
course  of  discipline  which  tbu  life  is  designed  to  be  to  them  and  to 
all. 

The  more  immediate  advantage  is  considerable.  The  boys,  having 
a  direct  personal  interest  in  the  bit  of  ground,  and  the  little  agricul- 
tural operations  thereon,  which  they  feel  to  be  their  own,  acquire  a 
general  interest  in  such  operations,  which  carries  them  on  when 
working  for  the  School,  and  tends  to  form  in  them  that  real  liking 
for  work,  and  that  notion  of  doing  something  for  themselves,  which 
are  such  valuable  characteristics  of  the  honest  labourer.  The  last — 
the  sense  of  independence — is  one  which  requires  the  greatest  care 
to  foster,  as  it  might  otherwise  be  weakened,  in  an  institution  where. 
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from  the  nature  of  the  case,  much  must  oeceMariljr  be  done  for  the 
inmates. 

The  work  done  by  them  for  the  School  is  as  follows : — It  is  found 
that,  taking  the  average  of  the  older  and  younger  boys,  each  one 
digs  over«  during  the  working  dav  of  eight  hours,  of  the  land  in  oc- 
cupation, which  is  moderately  light,  from  4  to  7  perches,  according 
to  its  previous  state  of  cultivation,  and  the  depth  required  for  the 
intended  crop. 

In  the  Spring  of  the  present  year,  29  acres  of  land  were  taken,  in 
addition  to  that  previously  occupied  by  the  School,  making  in  all — 
36a.  2r.  26p. 

This  has  been  cropped  as  follows . — Wheat,  8  acres  and  3  roods ; 
Beans,  1  acre  and  1  rood  ;  Barley,  I  acre  and  1  rood;  Oats,  3  acres ; 
Clover,  4  acres  and  2  roods ;  Potatoes,  3  acres  and  2  roods  ;  Turnips, 
2  acres  and  2  roods ;  Mangold,  2  acres  and  2  roods ;  Lucerne,  1  acre; 
Scotch  and  other  Cabbages,  3  roods  •  Carrots  and  Parsnips,  2  roods ; 
General  Garden  Crops — Beans,  Peas,  Onions,  &c.,  2  acres ;  Boys* 
Gardens,  26  perches ;   Pasture,  3  acres  ;  Meadow,  2  acres. 

On  entry  to  the  new  land,  4^  acres  of  it  were  sown  with  wheat, 
and  4j^  acres  in  clover.  During  the  season,  all  the  rest  was  sown, 
and  all  the  crops  gathered,  by  the  boysy  under  the  charge  of  an  ad- 
ditional Labour  Master  for  the  farm,  with  these  exceptions.  On 
taking  the  additional  land,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  keep  one 
horse  for  carting  coals,  manure,  &c.  It  seemed  also  desirable  that 
boys  intended  chiefly  for  farm  labour,  should  learn  to  attend  a  horse. 
The  season  being  advanced  when  the  additional  land  was  taken  in 
hand,  horse  labour  was  used  to  some  extent  in  getting  in  the  seed. 
The  hay  and  the  first  crop  of  clover  was  also  moicni  by  hired  men, 
the  boys  being  employed  in  making  hay  for  hire  on  neighbouring 
farms.  The  second  crop  of  clover  was,  however,  mown  by  them, 
and  all  the  other  work  of  the  farm  done. 

Since  harvest,  fifteen  acres  have  dben  dug  over  by  them,  in  pre- 
paration for  the  Spring;  in  addition  to  14a.  la.  26p.  prepared  and 
sown  with  Winter  crops. 

The  School  was  visited  during  the  Spring  by  M.  de  Metz,  who 
spent  a  day  in  examining  it  with  the  minute  attention  to  details  sug- 
gested by  his  vast  experience ;  and  who  says  of  it,  in  a  letter  since 
received — 

*'  Compliment  apart,  I  declare  to  you  that  it  seems  to  me  impossi- 
ble to  be  placed  under  conditions  more  favourable  to  success,  either 
as  regards  the  choice  of  your  Head  Master,  or  of  local  position." 

To  this  strong  testimony  as  regards  the  Head  Master,  the  Mana- 
gers add  their  own,  founded  on  another  year's  experience  of  his  effi- 
ciency; and  also  express  their  great  satisfaction  with  the  way  in 
which  the  Schoolmaster,  Mr.  Crowther,  and  the  two  Labour  Mat- 
ters, have  performed  their  duties. 
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From  the  Cork  Examiner  of  April  2nd.  we  take  the 
following  report  and  Editorial  notice.  Thia  is  really  to 
advance,  it  is  the  true  way  by  which  to  succeed  in  jn- 
venile  Eeformatiou  and  protection,  it  is  the  heart  and  soul 
of  the  Reformatory  system — The  Patronage  Society. 

BENEVOLENT  APPEENTICING  SOCIETY. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  waa  held  vesterdaj,  at 
twelve  o'clock*  in  the  Dispensary  House,  Grand  Parade.  Amongst 
the  gentlemen  present  were,  John  F.  Maguire,  M.P.,  N.  Mahony, 
Isaac  JuliaUi  rrofessor  England,  Dr.  O'Connor,  Dr.  Townsend, 
Robert  Scott,  George  Purcell,  W.  P.  Harris,  Edmond  McCarthy, 
B.  J.  O'Shaughnessy,  Thomas  Hayes,  Patrick  Hegartby,  James 
Hogg.  J.  T,  Cleary,  G.  Smith,  William  D*Esterre  Parker,  Thomas 
Gallwey,  &c. 

On  the  motion  of  Dr.  O'Connor,  seconded  by  Mr.  N.  Mahony, 
the  chair  was  taken  by. 

Mb.  Wm.  Prittib  Harbis. 

Mr.  B.  J.  0*Shau^hnessy  read  the  following: — 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Benevolent  Apprenticing  Society  f'r 

the  year  ending  Slst  March,  1858. 

In  making  their  first  annual  report,  the  Committee  of  the  "  Be- 
nevolent Apprenticing  Society**  have  great  pleasure  in  being  able  to 
congratulate  the  subscribers  on  the  complete  success  of  their  humble 
undertaking.  About  twelve  months  since,  a  few  gentlemen  acquainted 
with  the  condition  of  the  orphan  children  reared  in  the  workhouse, 
their  good  conduct  and  intelligence  while  in  school,  and  their  expo- 
sure to  contamination  should  they  pass  to  the  able-bodied  class,  con- 
ceived  the  idea  of  apprenticing  these  children,  while  they  were  still 
innocent,  and  of  becoming  their  guardians  for  a  few  years,  till  their 
acquaintance  with  the  world  might  enable  them  to  act  for  themselves. 
This  proposal  being  warmly  advocated  by  the  local  press,  was  rea- 
dily adopted  by  the  citizens  of  Cork  and  its  vicinity,  and  a  sufficient 
sum  of  money  to  carry  out  its  objects  was  soon  subscribed. — How- 
ever, it  must  be  admitted,  that  many  who  aided  the  undertaking, 
despaired  of  its  success,  from  a  conviction  that  boys  reared  in  com. 
pu*ative  idleness  would  not  be  got  to  submit  to  systematic  labour. 
We  are  happy  to  be  enabled  to  state,  that  this  verv  natural  appre- 
hension has  been  proved,  by  experience,  to  be  grounaless.  Of  twenty- 
one  boys  apprenticed  more  than  twelve  months  since,  not  a  single 
complaint  has  been  hitherto  made  bv  their  masters.  In  one  instance 
two  apprentices  suifered  great  privations^their  master  being  reduced  by 
domestic  misfortune,  from  comparative  affluence  to  distress.  Never- 
theless, they  were  willing  to  bear  everything  rather  than  return  to 
the  workhouse,  even  for  the  short  time  In  which  we  might  procure 
for  them  another  master,  such  was  the  spirit  of  independence  created 
in  these  boys  by  so  short  an  experience  of  its  value. 

These  facts  are  creditable  to  the  guardians  for  the  excellent  train, 
ing  and  education  which  procured   these  results  ;  and  they  put  be- 
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vond  question  the  practicability » aa  well  as  beuevolence,  of  this  society. 
It  18  probable,  howeveri  that  slight  difFerences  which  occasionallj 
arose  between  master  and  apprentice  would  have  passed  into  one 
open  rupture,  but  for  the  interference  of  members  of  the  committee, 
whose  visit  at  once  reconciled  the  parties.  This  practice  of  visiting 
the  homes  of  the  apprentices  periodically,  we  consider  the  mam 
feature  of  utility  in  the  society.  It  ensures  justice  from  the  master, 
and  tends  to  control  the  conduct  of  the  apprentice,  as  much  by  res- 
pect for  his  benefactor,  as  by  his  advice  and  counsel. 

This  duty  has  hitherto  devolved  on  a  few,  but  in  future  it  is  proposed 
that  it  be  divided  between  the  whole  committee,  each  two  members 
undertaking  the  patronage  of  a  certain  number  of  apprentices ;  and 
we  are  convinced  that  any  trouble  resulting  to  them  will  be  com- 
pensated by  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  so  much  good  realised  at  so 
small  a  cost. 

Seeing  the  good  which  has  already  resulted  from  this  experiment, 
we  would  recommend  that  a  similar  effort  should  be  made  to  rescue 
the  Female  Orphans  from  the  lethargy,  which  a  long  residence  in  a 
workhouse  is  sure  to  generate.  That  they  are  entitled  to  consider- 
ation at  our  hands  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  the  Inspector  of  Na- 
tional  Schools  was  so  pleased  with  their  answering  at  a  recent  ex- 
amination,  that  he  selected  four  of  their  number  to  become  Mis- 
tresses of  National  Schools.  Whether  the  remainder,  nearly  their 
equals  in  school  learning,  and  not  their  inferiors  in  good  conduct, 
shall  remain  prisoners  for  life  in  a  Workhouse,  or  purchase  .their 
liberty  at  the  expense  of  virtue,  or  wait  for  the  arrival  of  some  spe- 
culator from  CafTraria  or  Australia  to  export  them  as  live  stock 
useful  to  the  new  colony,  depends  upon  the  subscribers  to  this  Society. 

The  Committee  are  confident,  that  by  a  little  personal  exertion  on 
the  part  of  some  few  ladies,  aided  by  a  small  pecuniary  assistance 
from  the  Society,  many  of  those  children  will  find  a  virtuous  home 
in  their  own  country,  where  their  intelligence  and  industry,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  boys,  may  reward  the  benevolence  that  gives  them 
shelter.  The  details  of  this  plan  will  be  submitted  by  a  member  of 
the  Committee. 

If  we  failed  in  everything  else,  we  have  succeeded  in  conferring  a 
good  name,  not  undeserved,  on  the  poor  children  of  the  workhouse  ; 
and  if  without  it  the  highest  in  rank  are  degraded,  and  the  most 
successful  in  trade  are  sure  to  decay,  how  can  the  poor  rise  out  of  the 
difficulties  which  surround  them,  when  divested  of  it  ? 

We  might  urge  many  arguments  derived  from  principles  of  econ- 
omy, to  recommend  the  objects  of  this  Society  to  public  notice, 
namely,  the  cost  of  support  in  a  workhouse,  the  cost  of  emigration 
or  the  cost  of  punishing  oi*  reforming  a  criminal ;  but  we  would 
prefer  that  the  citizens  of  Cork  should  have  the  full  credit  of  uni- 
ting, from  feelings  of  Christian  philanthropy,  unmixed  even  with 
justifiable  selfishness;  and  we  feel  confident  that  from  this  motive 
alone,  sufficient  charity  will  flow  to  confer  on  the  Society  ample  funds 
for  its  objects. 

Mr.  Maguire  said  that  he  had  been  just  called  upon  to  propose  the 
adoption  of  the  report ;  but   so   full  was  it  of  information  and  of 
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interest,  that  it  really  left  nothing  for  him  to  add.  However,  he 
might  be  permitted  to  express  his  satisfaction  at  the  authoritative 
proclamation  of  the  fact,  which  the  experience  of  the  last  twelve 
months  had  established,  that  although  a  poor  child  might  have  been 
reared  in  a  workhouse,  he  yet  was  not  entirely  beyond  the -pale  of 
society,  or  the  hope  of  social  redemption  (hear,  hear).  There  was 
at  that  moment,  and  had  been  for  some  time,  a  general  and  earnest 
feeling  throughout  the  city,  and  amongst  all  classes  of  its  citizens, 
in  favour  of  Reformatories — a  feeling  most  creditable  to  the  citizens 
of  Cork  (hear,  hear),  who  did  not  despair  of  redeeming  the  criminal 
child,  and  restoring  him  to  society  as  a  useful  and  valuable  member. 
And,  surely,  if  they  did  not  despair  of  reforming  the  child  who  had 
fallen  into  crime,  there  was  no  reason  to  doubt  of  the  social  redemp- 
tion of  the  child  whose  only  crime  was  his  poverty,  caused  perhaps 
by  the  loss  of  a  parent,  and  not  by  any  fault  of  his  own  (hear,  hear). 
Crime  brought  one  child  to  the  reformatory ;  poverty  brought  the 
other  to  the  workhouse.  They  did  not  despair  of  the  criminal  ; 
why,  then,  despair  of  the  pauper  (cries  of  "  bear,  hear")  ?  On  every 
ground,  of  common  sense,  economy,  humanity,  and  charity,  he  was 
of  opinion  that  the  Benevolent  Apprenticing  Society  was  one  of  the 
most  useful,  practical,  and  benevolent  institutions  that  could  possibly 
have  been  organised  in  the  city.  It  was  right  to  make  some  effort 
to  prove  that  a  residence  in  a  workhouse,  often  compulsory,  was  not 
degrading  and  debasing,  or  that  it  unfitted  the  child  for  any  useful 
or  creditable  occupation.  The  moment  the  human  plant,  that  was 
feeble  and  declining  in  the  barren  soil  and  uncongenial  atmosphere 
of  a  workhouse,  was  transplanted  to  the  vigorous  soil  and  the  genial 
atmosphere  of  freedom,  it  was  certain  to  expand,  and  develope  itself 
in  health,  in  strength,  and  in  energy  (cries  of  •'  hear,  hear")  For 
his  part,  he  had  always  maintained  the  opinion,  both  at  the  Board  of 
Guardians  and  elsewhere,  that  the  best  money  expended  was  that  ex- 
pended in  the  industrial  and  literary  education  of  the  children  in  the 
workhouse  (hear,  hear).  Some  persons  might  cry  out  for  economy 
when  an  attempt  was  made  to  improve  the  training  of  those  children  ; 
but  the  economy  which  would  reduce  the  number  of  schoolmasters 
or  schoolmistresses,  was  a  criminal  economy> — it  was  folly — it  was 
madness — it  was  an  injury  to  the  children,  an  injury  to  the  ratepayers, 
and  a  heavy  infliction  on  society  (applause).  The  more  that  was 
done  to  form  their  habits,  to  improve  their  niorals,  and  to  add  to 
their  knowledge,  the  more  certainly  were  they  rendered  discontented 
with  their  dependant  position,  the  more  anxious  were  they  to  leave 
the  house,  and,  once  having  quitted  its  walls,  the  more  determined 
were  they  to  remain  outside,  supported  by  their  own  industry  (hear, 
hear).  The  fact  that  some  of  the  twenty-one  boys  who  had  been 
rescued  from  the  workhouse  by  the  society,  haa  submitted  to  the 
severest  privations,  and  perhaps  to  the  harshness  or  even  the  tyranny 
of  those  to  whom  they  had  been  apprenticed,  proved  their  anxiety  to 
leave  the  workhouse.  If  indeed  our  respected  secretary  reported 
the  same  of  those  boys  who  had  not  turned  out  well — if  he  had  to 
say  that  there  had  been  four,  or  six,  or  even  ten  failures^  we  should 
not  still  have  been  surprised,  nor  ought  we  have  been   disappointed 
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(hear>  he»r)  ;  we  should  have  attribated  those  failures  to  the  im- 
perfection  of  our  common  nhtnret  Bat  there  has  not  been  a  failure 
at  all  (hear,  bear).  The  masters  were  not  perfect,  nor  were  the 
boys  angels  ;  still  there  was  not  a  single  instance  in  which  the  society 
bad  to  record  a  failure.  Under  those  circumstances,  the  report  was 
the  most  cheering  that  could  by  possibility  be  presented  to  the  society ; 
and  with  such  a  report  before  them,  the  public  were  bound  to  assist 
the  present  effort,  and,  by  contributions  as  well  as  hj  active  co-oper- 
ation, advance  the  objects  of  the  society  (hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Thomas  Hayes  briefly  seconded  the  adoption  of  the  report, 
which  was  unanimously  carried. 

Mr.  Bobert  Scott  said  he  had  been  requested  to  propose  that  <<The 
thanks  of  this  meeting  are  due  to  the  committee  for  the  past  year 
for  the  attention  which  they  have  given  to  the  business  of  the  society, 
and  for  the  exertions  which  they  have  so  successfully  made  to  effect 
the  objects  for  which  the  society  was  constituted.**  It  was  scarcely 
necessary  for  him  to  say  anything  in  support  of  that  resolution. 
The  report  which  bad  been  read>  spoke  sufficiently  of  the  efforts  made 
by  the  committee  ;  and  the  success  that  attended  those  exertions 
was  a  matter  of  congratulation,  and  should  excite  the  public  to  a 
deeper  and  greater  interest  in  so  laudable  an  institution  (hear,  bear). 
It  was  a  very  pleasing  fact  that  after  having  apprenticed  twenty-one 
poor  children,  none  of  them  had  acted  in  a  way  to  bring  discredit 
upon  themselves  or  upon  those  who  had  taken  an  interest  in  them 
(bear,  hear).  If  twenty 'one  of  a  better  class  of  children  were  ap- 
prenticed, it  would  not  be  surprising  if  they  turned  out  unsatisfactory, 
and  when  they  found  a  number  m  boys,  who  were  confined  for  a 
considerable  period  in  a  workhouse,  drstributed  amongst  different 
parties,  and  ail  turn  out  well,  it  spoke  very  highly  not  only  for  them- 
selves, but  for  the  description  of  training  that  fitted  them  to  fill  their 
situations.  The  humbler  persons  were,  the  more  ourht  their  desire 
for  advancement  be  encouraged  (hear,  here).  The  society  was 
worthy  the  regard  of  every  benevolent  person  in  Cork,  and  Cork  was 
fumous  for  the  exercise  of*^  benevolence.  There  was  scarcely  any 
cause  worthy  of  suppo^rt,  that  was  not  assisted  (hear).  He  was  sure 
then  the  object  of  the  society  required  only  to  be  known  to  command 
a  larger  shore  of  public  interest  and  subscriptions.  He  need 
scarcely  dwell  upon  the  importance  of  taking  Toung  persons  one  of 
the  workhouse  and  placing  them  in  a  nosition  or  making  a  livelihood 
for  themselves  and  becoming  respectable  members  of  society  (hear). 
After  some  further  remarks,  Mr.  fiycott  concluded  by  moving  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  George  Purcell  seconded  H. 

It  was  carried  unanimously. 

Dr.  Toivnsend  said  he  had  been  requested  to  propose  that  the 
following  gentlemen  be  the  committee  for  the  coming  year." 
T.  G.  French,  nresident ;  R.  J.  0*Shaughnessy,  Hon.  Sec. ;  J* 
England,  Dr.  W.  C.  Townsend,  I.  JuKan,  T.  Hayes,  P.  Hegarty, 
G.  Purcell,  T.  Gallwey,  N.  Mahony,  Francis  Lyons,  Dr.  0*CoDDor, 
and  Aldernmn  Robert  Scott.*'  After  the  able  speeches  the  meeting 
had  heard,  he  need  not  say  a  word.      Any  one  conversant  with  the 
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interior  of  a  workhouse  muflt  perceive  with  great  satisfaction  the 
prospect  of  getting  the  little  boys  out  of  it.  He  hoped  an  effort  would 
be  shortly  made  in  behalf  of  the  girls  as  well  (bear).  He  could  not 
see  what  crime  it  was  to  be  poor,  and  he  did  not  see  why  any  one  of 
these  poor  little  boys  should  not  aspire  to  high  positions  (hear,  hear). 

Professor  England  seconded  the  proposition  which  was  carried. 

Mr.  Mahony  stated  that  la$>t  year  the  sum  of  £90  was  expended, 
leaving  a  balance  of  £&).  This  balance  would  not  exactly  pay  the 
instalments  coming  on,  but  they  would  not  be  due  before  the  end  of 
two  years. 

Mr.  Maguire— What  is  the  amount  of  the  fee  ? 

Mr.  Mahony — £5, 

Mr.  Maguire — Are  they  all  at  mechanical  employments  ? 

Mr.  Mahony — Yes ;  we  have  got  no  suitable  offers  for  farmers. 

Mr.  Maguire — Mr.  Parker  says  he  eould  get  a  few  on  board 
the  Wizard.  I  got  eight  or  nine  from  the  Dungarran  workhouse  on 
board  her. 

Mr.  O'Shaughnessy — And  there  were  nz  from  our  own  workhouse. 

Mr.  Mabony  thought  that  the  boys  who  Mr.  Maguire  got  engaged 
bad  a  special  advantage  over  the  boys  of  the  Cork  workhouse. 

Mr.  Maguire — Well,  thev  were  certainly  the  sons  of  fishermen. 

Mr.  Mahony — They  weigh  the  boys  before  they  take  them  on  board 
those  vessels.  Mr.  French  got  a  little  fellow  engaged,  by  putting 
a  piece  of  lead  in  his  trowsers  in  order  that  he  might  weigh  heavier 
(great  laughter).  Mr.  Mahony  continued  to  say  that  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  society  to  take  up  the  girls,  and  thev  hoped  to  be  able 
to  hire  them  out  as  servants  by  the  intervention  of  the  ladies  of  Cork, 
whose  aid  the  society  solidted  (hear,  hear).  There  was  to  be  an  ex- 
amination of  the  girU  oa  Thursday,  at  which  there  would  be  a  large 
attendance  of  ladies,  and  be  was  certain  the  moment  they  saw  the 
little  girls,  so  dean  and  nice,  they  would  forward  the  view  of  the 
society,  (hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Hogg  said  there  was  a  great  want  of  domestic  servants,  and 
from  what  had  been  seen  and  beard  of  the  boys,  he  was  sure  any  ef- 
fort to  advance  the  girls  would  be  successful.  There  was  no  em- 
ployment  that  could  be  obtained  but  that  contemplated,  every  me- 
chanical bubineas,  such  as  shirt  makii^,  being  done  away  with.  He 
(Mr.  Hogg)  knew  the  men  to  whom  the  boys  had  been  engaged,  and 
he  could  say  it  authoritatively  that  it  was  surprising  there  should  be 
no  complaint. 

Dr.  O  Connor — Though  we  could  not  say  there  was  no  fault  on 
the  part  of  the  boys,  still  there  was  no  fauTt  on  the  part  of  the  men, 
perhaps  owing  to  misfortune.     We  do  not  wish  to  overstate  things. 

Mr.  Mahony  said  there  would  not  be  the  same  liability  of  failure 
on  the  part  of  the  masters  in  future  as  there  had  been  at  first,  because 
they  were  then  afraid  of  the  boys. 

Mr.  Julian — Indeed  they  turned  out  better  than  ourselves  ex- 
pected. 

Mr.  Mahony — As  to  the  girls,  a  committee  of  the  Guardians  have 
it  in  contemplation  to  give  the  children  of  two  years  old,  or  just 
weaoed,  to  well  conducted  girls  in  the  first  class  to  take  as  nurse- 
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lin^,  and  by  that  means  thej  will  be  habituated  to  the  care  of  Toung 
cbildren  (hear,  hear).  The  particulars  have  not  been  arranged  yet. 
There  must  be  a  ward  for  these  g-irls.  With  regard  to  the  male  and 
female  schools,  the  Christian  Brothers  are,  I  believe,  the  best,  but  I 
have  never  seen  a  poor  school  to  equal  the  workhouse  schools  (hear, 
hear).  As  for  the  funds  I  have  no  fear  on  that  point.  There  irere 
many  places  that  we  did  not  go  to  at  all  last  year,  for  instance,  the 
Weigh-house,  a  very  liberal  place ;  and  then  we  did  not  ask  the  pro- 
fesional  gentlemen  living  on  the  South  Mall. 

Mr.  Smith  was  pleased  that  the  girls  had  been  taken  up  by  the 
society,  for  he  perceived  by  the  new  law  that  when  they  came  to 
the  age  of  15  they  were  obliged  to  leave  with  the  able-bodied.  This, 
therefore,  was  the  time  to  make  exertions,  previous  to  the  law  being 
carried  out. 

Dr.  O'Connor  said  he  thought  that  even  if  the  poor  law  gave  the 
Guardians  the  power  of  apprenticing  the  children,  the  present  chari- 
table and  benevolent  system  was  better  (hear,  hear).  It  would 
raise  the  society  beyond  mere  legislature.  Still  the  poor  law  waa 
undoubtedly  charitable  in  the  extreme.  It  was  written  over  the 
work-house  entrance,  "  no  man  need  starve*';  it  was  the  citadel  of 
the  poor  man  ;  the  place  where  the  old  man  may  obtain  an  asylum, 
where  young  women  could  be  reared  without  contamination,  where 
the  sick  are  received  and  treated  admirably  (hear).  Therefore,  the 
poor  law  was  a  grand  institution  and  failed  only  in  one  point,  and 
here  the  society  stepped  in,  and  showed  that  poor  children  were  not 
out  of  the  pale  of  society  because  they  were  in  the  workhouse.  The 
training  of  those  cbildren  was  admirable,  but  it  would  be  fruitless 
had  not  the  society  stepped  in.  The  ship-builder  erected  the  ship 
but  had  not  prepared  anything  to  launch  her— so  the  joung  inmates 
of  the  workhouse  were  trained  bv  excellent  instructors,  but  nothing 
was  done  to  launch  them  into  society  (hear,  hear).  He  was  convinced 
the  expenditure  this  year  would  be  much  less  than  that  of  last. 
The  guardians  would,  he  was  sure,  clothe  the  children  to  be  appren- 
ticed not  in  paupers'  clothing,  but  aa  became  young  persons  entering 
into  life.  It  was  the  intention  to  place  the  girls  in  respectable  trades- 
men's families  for  twelve  months  without  any  wages,  and  ladies 
would  visit  them  frequently,  and  ascertain  how  they  conducted  them- 
selves. It  was  a  source  of  astonishment  that  the  farmers  did  not  ap- 
ply for  the  boys,  because  they  would  be  most  useful  to  them,  both  in 
Keeping  their  accounts  and  instructing  their  children. 

Mr.  Mahony — The  farmers  are  proverbially  slow.  Mr.  Mahony 
then  stated  that  last  year  there  were  only  fifteen  guardians  on  the 
subscribers'  list,  but  at  the  board  meeting  on  Wednesday  he  got 
eleven  new  subscribers. 

Mr.  Hogg— Allow  me  to  ask  whether  you  apply  for  a  donation  or 
subscription  ? 

Mr.  Mahony — A  donation. 

Dr.  O'Connor — But  it  is  virtually  a  subscription. 
Mr.  Maguire — What  is  the  average  cost  of  maintaining  a  pauper  in 
the  workhouse? 

Mr.   Mahony — £7  a-year  ;  but  that  is  exclusive  of  general  charges* 
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Mr.    Qallwey  having  taken  the  second  chair,  thanks   were  given 
to  Mr.  Harris,  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 

The  Benevolent  Apprenticing  Society  has  already  successfully  vin- 
dicated its  claim  to  the  support  of  the  citiEens  of  Cork,  whether  they 
are  likely  to  be  influenced  b^mere  motives  of  prudence  and  economy, 
or  animated  by  the  loftiest  impulses  of  charity  and  benevolence.  It 
has  already  rescued  21  boys  from  the  moral  stagnation  and  social 
death  of  the  workhouse,  and  added  them  as  so  many  useful  and  self- 
supporting  members  to  the  community  It  has  rescued  these  21 
children  from  the  dismal  fate  that  awaited  them  the  moment  they 
reached  a  certain  age,  and  were  drafted  from  the  juvenile  to  the  adult 
class ;  and  it  has  relieved  the  rate-payers  of  the  burden  of  their  sup- 
port,  not  for  a  single  year,  but  in  all  probability  for  ever.  We  admit 
this  latter  is  the  smallest  consideration  with  us  ;  still  we  by  no  means 
deny  its  importance  as  an  element  in  the  consideration  of  the  rate- 
payer, and  upon  pecuniary  grounds,  For  instance,  the  annual  cost 
of  supporting  these  21  boys  was,  at  £8  a-head,  ;£166.  This  cost  was» 
as  a  matter  of  course,  supplied  out  of  the  rates  levied  on  the  industry 
and  property  of  the  union,  or  electoral  division,  as  the  case  may  have 
been.  Let  us  suppose  that  no  such  attempt  had  been  made  as  that 
which  has  turned  out  so  successfully.  The  result  would  have  been  sim- 
ply this — that  these  21  boys  would  have  grown  up  in  apathetic  idle- 
ness, demoralised  and  contaminated  by  association  with  the  broken 
down  class  technically  termed  able-bodied  ;  and  that  ten  years  might 
have  past  over  their  heads  before  they  relieved  the  rate-payers  of  the 
burden  of  their  support.  What  would  the  cost  of  their  support  for 
these  ten  years  have  been?  No  less  a  sum  than  £1^680  I  Even  if 
they  remained  hut  Jive  years  in  the  workhouse,  the  cost  of  their  sup- 
port, in  food  and  clothing,  would  be  £840.  And  yet,  for  a  present 
outlay  of  £2  or  £3  ahead,  tbe^  boys  have  been  removed  from  the 
heavily  burdened  shoulders  of  the  rate-payers,  and  planted  firmly  on 
their  own  legs,  as  self-supporting  members  of  the  community.  Here, 
at  once,  is  an  economical,  a  social,  and  a  moral  result  of  the  highest 
importance  to  the  individual,  to  the  rate-payer,  and  to  society.  But 
let  the  promoters  of  this  wise  and  most  benevolent  scheme  be  supplied 
with  additional  means  of  usefulness,  and  they  will  be  enabled  to  dim- 
inish the  load  of  the  rate-payer *s  burden  in  a  far  greater  degree,  and 
add  many  more  members  to  the  ranks  of  reproductive  industry.  For 
every  shilling  they  receive,  they  i^ill  return  twenty  shillings  to  the 
community.  Like  good  seed  in  a  rich  soil,  it  will  be  certain  to  bring 
forth  an  abundant  harvest.     Even  then,  were  it  only  on  economical 

f  rounds,  the  society  ought  to  be  zealousy  supported  by  the  public. 
»ut  read  the  report,  and  see  how  faithfully  these  21  poor  boys  have 
repaid  the  prudent  bounty  of  their  benefactors.  In  all  cases  they 
have  done  well — in  some  instances  gallantly  battling  with  misery  and 
privation,  the  result  of  depression  of  trade,  and  dearth  of  employment. 
Now,  let  us  ask,  could  more  than  this  be  said  for  the  sons  of  people 
in  decent  circumstances — for  boys  delicately  brought  up,  and  carefully 
trained  under  the  eyes  of  anxious  and  vigilant  parents  ?  Would  there 
have  been  no  single  failure  in  their  case?  Surely,  this  almost  mir- 
aculous success  of  an  experiment  which  even  the  sanguine  regarded 
D 
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with  anxiety,  ought  to  remove  all  further  doahf  from  the  mind  of  the 
public,  and  satisfy  them  that  here  is  a  practical  means  of  diminishing 
the  dead  load  of  pauperism,  and  preventing  the  fatal  growth  of  the 
pauper  child  into  the  pauper  adult  It  will  be  seen  that  the  same 
plan  is  about  being  adopted  with  the  female  children  of  the  house; 
and  that,  in  order  to  render  the  experiment  as  certain  as  possible  of 
success,  a  probationary  training,  suited  for  the  future  child's  maid 
and  domestic  servant,  is  to  be  given  in  the  establishment*  so  soon  at 
arrangements  to  that  effect  can  be  carried  out.  There  is  one  feature, 
however,  in  the  scheme  which  we  must  not  omit  to  notice — ^namely, 
the  watchful  care  of  the  Society  over  the  apprentice  during  the  most 
trying  period  of  his  career — ^the  influence  which  its  members  exercise 
upon  the  conduct  of  the  master  towards  the  apprentice — and  the 
consciousness  that  the  latter  is  made  to  have  of  his  not  being  without 
kind  and  anxious  friends  in  the  world.  In  all  other  respects  the 
scheme  is  wise,  practical,  and  humane, — here  it  rises  to  the  lofty  height 
of  Christian  charity.  We  shall  only  add  this  single  remark*  that  if 
the  juvenile  criminal  be  worthy,  as  he  clearly  is,  of  the  sympathy  and 
succour  of  the  benevolent,  who  contrive  all  kinds  of  institutions  for 
his  conversion  and  restoration  to  the  paths  of  virtue  and  the  ways  of 
industry  ;  the  poor  child,  who  has  never  committed  any  offence  what' 
ever,  and  whose  only  crime  is  his  poverty  or  his  state  of  orphanage,  is 
not  the  less  worthy  of  sympathy  and  succour ;  and  that,  of  the  two, 
the  innocent  and  guiltless  child  has  the  stronger  claim  upon  the 
assistance  and  protection  of  the  community. 

CERTIFIED  INDUSTRIAL  AND  RAGGED  SCHOOLS. 

At  the  Council  Chamber,  Whitehall,  the  81st  day  of  December, 
1 857,  by  the  Right  Honourable  the  .Lords  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council  on  Education. 

Their  Lordships  having  had  under  consideration  the  Acts  of 
Parliament  relative  to  Reformatory  Schools ;  viz.  :— 

17  &  18  Vict.  c.  86, 

18  &  19  Vict.  c.  87, 

19  &  20  Vict.  c.  109, 

20  &  21  Vict.    c.  55  ; 

also  the  acts  relative  to  Industrial  Schools  ;  viz. : — 

17  &  18  Vict.  c.  74  (Scotland), 
20  &   21    Vict  c.   48  (England  and  Wales,)— 
Resolved, — 

1.  To  cancel  the  Minute  dated  2nd  June,  1856,  except  so  far  as 
that  schools  already  receiving  aid  under  it  might  continue  to  do  so 
on  the  same  conditions  until  the  Slst  March,  1859,  but  no  longer. 

2.  That  after  31  March,  1859,  no  Reformatory  School  certified 
under  the  Act  17  &  18  Vict.  c.  86,  should  receive  grants  (except  as 
provided  in  the  9th  section  below),  from  the  Parliamentary  Fund 
administered  by  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  but  that 
Industrial  Schools  certified  under  the  Acts  20  &  21  Vict.  c.  48,  or  17 
and  18  Vict.  c.  74,  and  Ragged  Schools,  might  be  aided  on  the  con- 
ditions set  forth  in  the  rest  of  this  present  Minute. 
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• 
'    3.   That  their  Lordships  are  prepared  to  consider  applications  for 
tcertifjing  Industrial  Schools  pursuant  to  the  Industrial  Schools* 
Act,  1867. 

4.  That  the  promoters  of  Bagged  Schools,  in  appl;ying  for  aid 
under  this  Minute,  must  state  in  detail : 

Within  what  local  limits  thej  expect  to  gather  scholars. 

What  day  schools  of  the  ordinary  kind  are  maintained,  or  are 
about  to  be  maintained,  by  charitable  subscriptions  for  the  educa- 
tion of  children  of  the  labouring  and  other  poorer  classes  within  the 
same  limits.  The  name  and  address  of  a  correspondent  must  be 
given  for  each  school. 

Why  the  school  now  proposed  to  the  Committee  of  Council  should 
be  a  Bagged  School  rather  than  one  of  the  ordinary  kind,  and  why 
it  will  not  be  likely  to  injure  any  of  the  day  schools  just  named. 

A  map  marked  so  as  to  illustrate  the  answers  to  these  inquiries 
should  be  transmitted  if  possible. 

5.  That  Bagged  Schools  must  fulfil  the  following  conditions :-« 
The  title  of  Bagged  School,  or  some  other  equivalent  name  of  dis- 
tinction, must  be  retained. 

Both  scholastic  and  industrial  instruction  must  be  given. 

No  fees  must  be  received  from  any  child  attending  the  school  or 
any  of  the  classes. 

Accurate  accounts  must  be  kept  of  all  receipts  and  expenditure  ; 
and  if  the  managers  attempt  other  objects  besides  the  daily  instruc- 
tion of  children,  the  expenditure  upon  such  other  objects,  and  upon 
the  instruction,  must  be  separately  stated. 

The  managers  must  certify  and  the  inspector  must  report  that 
adequate  means  are  taken  to  confine  the  chUdren  attending  the 
school  to  that  class  which  cannot  be  associated  with  the  children  of 
respectable  labouring  men ;  that  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  (as 
far  as  the  first  four  rules,  simple  and  compound),  are  well  taught  in 
the  school ;  and  that  its  discipline  and  moral  influence  are  such  as 
are  calculated  to  benefit  the  special  class  of  scholars. 

6.  Certified  Industrial  and  Bagged  Schools  may  receive  grants 
equal  per  annum  to — 

One-half  of  the  rent  of  the  premises  in  which  industrial  instruction  is 
carried  on ; 

One  third  of  the  cost  of  tools  and  of  raw  material  for  labour  ; 

Five  shillings  per  annum  per  industrial  scholar  according  to  the 
average  number  under  industrial  instruction  throughout  the  year 
preceding  the  date  of  inspection. 

The  ordinary  rate  for  the  purchase  of  books,  maps,  and  apparatus  ; 

The  ordinary  rate  in  augmentation  of  any  certified  teacher's  salary. 

Teachers  in  workhouse  schools,  who  are  rated  in  the  first  division 
of  competency,  and  who,  during  the  last  three  preceding  years,  shall 
have  served  continuously  in  such  schools  with  rating  not  below  com. 
petency*  may  take  rank  without  further  examination  in  Bagged  or 
in  certified  Industrial  Schools  as  certificated  teachers,  and  may  in 
those  schools,  but  in  none  other,  receive  such  augmentation  as  their 
Salaries  justify,  on  the  usual  conditions,  up  to  j^20. 

Teachers  who  are  at  this  date  employed  in  Bagged  or  Industrial 
Schools,  may  obtain  the  like  privilege  by  passing  an  examination 
equal  to  the  rating  of  competency  in  workhouse  schools,  provided 
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• 
that  the  inspector  has  reported  favourable  of  their  schools .  during 
each  of  three  consecutive  years. 

7.  That  in  schools  certified  under  the  Acts  20  &  21  Vict.  c.  48, 
and  17  &  18  Vict.  c.  74,  there  might  be  granted,  in  addition  to  the 
foregoing  forms  of  aid,— 

The  sura  of  £5  for  every  child  received  during  the  jear  preceding 
the  date  of  inspection  into  the  establishment,  under  an  order  of  the 
justices  for  its  permanent  detection,  or  who  shall  have  been  detained 
therein  under  such  an  order  throughout  the  whole  of  the  same  }'ear. 

The  sum  of  £40  or,  in  the  case  of  females,  £27  in  respect  of  ever/ 
person  boarded,  lodged,  and  trained  as  a  teacher  therein  during  the 
year  preceding  the  date  of  inspection,  on  the  following  conditions:— 

(I)  That  the  school  contain  at  least  40  inmates. 

(2.)  That  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  make  a  favourable  report  upon 
the  means  of  training  and  upon  the  candidates  presented  by  the  ma- 
nagers for  admission.  The  candidates  will  be  examined  for  admission 
by  the  inspector  in  reading,  in  writing  from  dictation,  and  in  the  first 
four  rules  of  arithmetic,  simple  and  compound.  The  inspector  will 
^also  report  upon  the  apparent  fitness  of  the  candidates  in  respect  of 
age,  previous  employment,  manners,  and  physical  strength,  for  the 
duties  of  a  teacher  in  Reformatory  or  Industrial  Schools.  Candi- 
dates must  have  completed  their  18th  year. 

(3.)  That  the  payments  may,  on  the  recommendation  of  Her  Majes- 
ty's Inspector,  be  continued  for  a  second  year,  but  that  no  fractional 
payment  be  allowed. 

(4.)  That  teachers  so  trained  may,  on  taking  service  in  a  Ragged 
or  in  a  certified  Industrial  School,  and  after  passing  before  the  in- 
spector, upon  the  papers  given  to  workhouse  school  teachers,  an  ex- 
amination equal  to  the  rating  of  competency,  receive  angmentatioa 
pursuant  to  Section  6  (/),  supra. 

8.  That  all  examinations  and  inspections  made  in  pursuance  of  this 
Minute  be,  as  a  general  rule,  referred  to  such  of  Her  Majesty's 
Inspectors  as  are  charged  with  the  inspection  of  workhouse  schools. 

9.  That  Reformatory  Schools  certified  under  the  Act  17  &ld 
Vic.  c.  86,  be  allowed  to  have  the  benefit  of  Section  7  of  this  Minute 
so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  reception  of  candidates  for  training  as 
teachers  ;  the  inspector  of  prisons  discharging  the  same  functions 
as  are  thereby  assigned  to  the  inspector  of  schools,  and  making  a 
report  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  transmission  to  the  Committee 
of  Council. 

10.  That  grants  for  building  Ragged  Schools  be  made  on  the 
usual  terms,  so  long  as  they  provide  for  daily  instruction  only,  or 
for  daily  instruction  iu  a  measure  greatly  beyond  the  accommodation 
for  lodging,  which  latter  must  not  be  enough  to  characterize  the 
buildings  as  other  than  those  for  a  daily  school. 

Grants  for  building  schools  intended  to  be  certified  under  the  In- 
dustrial Schools'  Act,  will  also  be  made,  on  the  usual  terms  as  re- 
gards the  previous  approval  of  plans,  specifications,  estimates,  title, 
and  conveyance  in  trust,  and  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  half  the  ap- 
proved expenditure,  nor  £30  per  bed  for  which  proper  space  is  pro- 
vided. 
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Grants  will  be  made  for  builrling,  (instead  of  an  allowance  for 
rent)  in  those  cases  only  where  the  permanent  provision  of  premises 
appears  to  be  thoroughly  adequate,  and  where  circumstances  in  all 
respects  are  favourable  to  the  undertaking. 

Since  the  publication  of  our  last  Eecord  we  received  the 
Rev.  John  Clay's  final  Report  as  Chaplain  of  the  Preston 
House  of  Correction ;  he  has  retired  from  his  office  after  thirty- 
six  years  of  duty,  discharged  with  an  enlightened  zeal  which 
made  him  the  most  useful  as  he  was  the  most  distinguished  of 
those  able  men  holding  the  posts  of  Prison  Chaplains.  Mr. 
Frederick  Hill,  in  his  invaluable  work  on  Crime,  designates  Mr. 
Clay,''  the  zealous,  benevolent,  and  able  chaplain  of  the  prison 
at  Preston."  No  description  could  be  more  true ;  no  man  has 
done  more  to  aid  us  in  solving  the  difficulties  connected  with 
prison  discipline  and  the  sources  of  crime  than  Mr.  Clay,  and 
he  retires  from  his  chaplaincy  regretted  and  respected  by  all 
in  these  kingdoms  who  are  interested  in  the  noble  work  to 
which  his  life  and  genius  were  devoted.  What  he  has  done  for 
social  science  we  shall  show  in  the  next  number  of  The  Irish 
Quarterly  EbviBW.  South  tells  us,  ''  that  which  makes  the 
clergy  glorious  is  to  be  knowing  in  their  profession,  unspotted 
in  tMr  lives,  active  and*  laborious  in  their  charges ;  and  lastly, 
to  be  gentle,  courteous,  and  compassionate  to  all.  These  are 
our  rolls  and  our  maces,  our  escutcheons  and  highest  titles 
of  honour " — such  a  man  as  this  was  and  is  the  Severend 
John  Clay. 

The  following,  from  The  Southern  Reporter  of  April  9th, 
will  show  how  actively  the  ladies  have  taken  up  the  Reformatory 
question  in  Cork : — 

BENEVOLENT  APPRENTICING  SOCIETY. 
Upon  yesterday  the  inspection  and  examination  of  the  most  advan. 
ced  class  of  female  orpnans  in  the  workhouse,  was  held.  The  ex- 
treme inclemency  of  the  weather  prevented  the  attendance  of  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  v-ho  so  kindly  interest  themselves  for  these 
dependent  and  friendless  young  girls,  from  being  so  general  as  no 
doubt  it  otherwise  would  have  been,  but  notwithstanding  so  serious 
a  drawback,  there  was  still  a  very  considerable  number  present. 
Amongst  the  ladies  were  the  Lady  Mayoress,  Mrs.  N.  Mahony,  Mrs. 
Maguire,  sen.;  Mrs.  W.C.  Townsend,  Mrs.  O'Brien, Miss  Donegan, 
&c.  His  Worship  the  Mayor  and  several  members  of  the  committee 
and  other  gentlemen  attended,  and  evinced  deep  interest  in  the  under- 
taking. Some  erroneoujT  feeling  appears  to  have  deterred  many 
from  visiting  the  workhouse.  A  doubt  as  to  the  admissability  of 
strangers  in  the  first  place  presented  itself,  but  the  principal  repug. 
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nance  no  doubt  arose,  and  even  had  most  control  over,  the  sensi- 
bilities of  the  kind  and  tender  hearted,  that  tbey  would  in  their  visit 
discern  so  much  misery  which  they  could  not  relieve,  and  be  brought 
in  contact  with  such  squalid  and  miserable  beings  as  would  disgust 
and  pain  them  without  being  of  the  slightest  avail  or  benefit  to  any 
one.  This,  at  least  as  far  as  the  juvenile  class,  that  is  those  under 
fifteen  years  of  age,  is  concerned,  is  quite  a  mistake.  And  so  far 
from  their  condition  and  their  appearance  in  their  school  room, 
leaving  an  uneasy  or  painful  recollection,  we  heard  upon  every  side 
expressions  of  pleased  surprise,  at  the  cheerful  looks,  the  invariably 
excellent  demeanour,  the  strict  neatness  of  attire,  and  the  intelligence 
of  the  children.  The  ladies  were  undisguisedly  gladdened  by  the 
sight,  so  different  from  that  which  they  may  have  anticipated,  and, 
indeed,  even  the  heart  of  that  symbol  of  moroseness  and  discontent, 
"  a  rate-payer,'*  would  have  been  as  lieht  as  he  represents  his  purse 
to  have  become,  had  he  seen  how  much  contentment  and  real  useful- 
ness had  been  produced  by  his  money.  The  school-room,  which  is  a 
very  large  oblong  department,  divided  bv  a  barrier  in  the  middle, 
contained  220  children,  ranging  from  the  ages  of  three  to  fifteen 
years.  They  sat  in  their  places  according  to  their  classes,  ac  the  left 
of  the  entrance,  the  other  division  being  set  apart  for  the  visitors  and 
those  under  examination.  The  walls  were,  in  honour  of  the  occasion, 
festooned  with  laurels  and  evergreens,  and  over  the  door  the 
word  "  Welcome  "  was  neatly  executed  by  those  for  whom  we  trust  a 
hopeful  future  will  date  from  this  much-desired  visit.  The  pleased 
and  bright  looks  of  the  children,  who  seemed  quite  to  appreciate 
what  was  going  forward,  relieved  them  froib  any  appearance  of  C^rced 
constraint ;  yet  they  preserved  the  most  complete  order  and  unbroken 
silence,  except  when  at  the  desire  of  their  teachers,  they  stood  up  in 
file,  and  then  their  wooden  shoes  pattered  along  the  floor  as  tbey 
marched  off  to  be  examined.  One  or  two  of  the  very  >oung  infants 
fell  asleep,  and  we  noticed  that  then  the  nearest  class-fellow  quietly 
and  fondly  wrapped  its  tiny  arms  about  the  little  sleeper,  and,  al- 
though scarcely  bigger  than  its  nurseling,  watched  over  its  repose 
with  all  the  gravity  and  affection  of  a  parent.  The  greatest  good- 
will and  generosity  seems  to  exist  among  the  pupils,  and  having 
drawn  experience  from  the  bitterest  teachings  of  adversity,  they 
have  learned  the  worth  of  every  little  act  of  kindness,  were  it  only 
conveyed  in  a  gentle  look  or  word.  One  of  the  assistant  schoolmis- 
tresses, who  seemed  the  personification  of  good  humour  herself,  and 
who  had  an  encouraging  whisper  for  each  of  her  little  charge,  pointed 
out  one  strong  example  of  the  yearning  for  the  bonds ,of  relationship 
which  nature  has  implanted  in  our  breasts.  Two  little  girls,  of  about 
B\e  years  of  age,  were  sitting  side  by  side,  very  neat  and  happy,  and 
apparently  in  love  with  each  other,  and  such  we  found  was  indeed 
the  case.  They  were  both  christened  *'  Minnie,"  and  although  with- 
out any  tie  of  kindred  to  bind  them,  save  that  they  were  both  orphans, 
they  have  become  so  devoted  to  each  other,  that  they  are  inseparable, 
at  6chool  or  at  play,  bed  or  board.  Providence  has  found  even  for 
these  lone  ones  some  compensation  for  the  want  of  that  fatherly  pro- 
tection and  mother's  love  which  they  have  never  known. 
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The  principal  class  consisted  of  nineteen  girls,  all  approaching  the 
prescribed  age  of  fifteen,  when  they  must  be  transferred  to  another 
part  of  the  Asylam,  away  from  their  innocent  companions  and  friends. 
They  were  ranged  in  a  semicircle  fronting  the  visitors,  and  Mr. 
O'Brien,  Poor  Law  Inspector,  clearly  and  cleverly  tested  their  ac • 
quirements  in  the  various  branches  of  their  educational  course.  In 
short,  it  was  quite  evident  that  they  had  received  a  well  grounded, 
solid,  English  education.  Some  specimens  of  the  writing  were  par- 
ticularly beautiful,  and  such  as  the  first  in  the  land  might  be  satisfied 
to  emulate.  In  arithmetic  also  they  displayed  very  considerable  pro- 
ficiencv.  The  head  teacher,  who  in  turn  examined  them,  and  ap- 
peared most  solicious  to  advance  her  pupils  in  position,  as.  she  had 
already  to  her  credit,  improved  them  oy  her  instructions,  informed 
the  ladies  that  several  of  the  girls  embroidered  and  worked  in  a  very 
superior  manner.  These  girls  then  left  the  room,  and  after  a  few  mi- 
nates  the  audience  was  invited  to  their  laundry  :  where  they  were 
busily  engaged  in  the  different  operations  of  washing  their  clothes, 
ironing  them,  &c.,  doing  their  work  assiduously  and  tidily.  Some 
junior  classes  were  afterwards  examined,  but  for  the  present  we  shall 
confine  our  remarks  to  those  whose  fortunes  are  peculiarly  concerned. 
There  appear  to  us  two  great  reasons  which  should  induce  employees 
to  take  these  girls  into  their  service  :  first,  because  they  will,  by  so 
doing,  consult  their  own  interest ;  and  secondly,  because  they  will  be 
conferring  an  immense  benefit  upon  those  whom  they  release  from 
living  to  maturity) and,  perhaps  old  age,  in  the  workhouse.  It  is  for  the 
good  of  one  desiring  a  capable  and  quiet  servant  to  have  a  person 
trained  to  do  everythmg  by  rule,  and  at  all  times  to  be  orderly  and 
neat  ;  and  the  long  habit  of  acting  at  once  upon  being  directed,  has 
made  them  docile  and  attentive.  We  need  not  dilate  upon  the  advanta- 
ges which  they  must  possess  from  their  excellent  education,  which  is 
such  as  may  be  looked  for  in  vain  in  any  ordinary  servant.  We  are 
assured  that  equal  reliance  may  be  placed  upon  the  excellence  of  their 
moral  characters ;  indeed  these  orphans  have,  in  many  instances, 
been  reared  from  the  cradle  in  the  workhouse,  and  have  not  been 
subject  even  to  the  chance  of  vicious  companionship  or  the  contami- 
nation of  evil  advisers.  But  Were  the  value  of  these  candidates  for 
employment  less  approved  than  it  is,  yet  their  position  should  move 
the  benevolent  even  at  a  risk  to  make  an  effort  to  protect  them  from 
the  trials  which  they  must  otherwise  now  be  subjected  to.  We  have 
not  overcoloured  the  amiability,  skill,  or  good  conduct  of  these  young 
creatures,  who  are  inmates  of  a  workhouse  without  any  fault  of  theirs, 
and  were  they  always  to  remain  amongst  their  present  associates,  al- 
though their  energies  might  be  thrown  away,  yet  they  might  escape 
from  the  more  dreadful  evils  which  now,  if  they  be  not  employed,  will 
beset  them.  According  to  law  thev  must  at  fifteen  pass  into  the  di- 
vision of**  able-bodied  paupers."  These  are  the  originals  from  whom 
every  picture  of  the  vice,  sloth,  filth,  and  ignorance  that  surround 
the  professional  vagrant  has  been  drawn.  Thanklessly  and  doggedly 
they  go  to  the  workhouse  as  a  lair  in  which  they  may  escape  from 
the  cold  and  hunger  of  the  sharp  winter  days,  but  they  will  be  away,  as 
incorrigible  vagabonds  as  ever,  to  tramp  and  thieve  through  the  long 
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days  of  summpr.     There  are  fearful  wards  in  this  part  of  the  hoase* 
to  which  the  dark  destiny  of  the  orphan  girls  will  probably  Uad  them, 
if  they  be  not  now  assisted.     The  companionship  of  such  coarse  and 
violent  women  must  soon  break  down  the  purity  and  delicacy  of  their 
minds,  for  bein^  constantly  exposed  to  the  influence  **  of  sights  and 
sounds  unholy,  "  the  firmest  determination  must  give  way  in  despair. 
In  this  department  there  are  two  black  solitary  cells  which,  we   are 
informed,  are  not  unfrequently  tenanted,  yet  amongst  these  vile  vira- 
gops  must  these  modest  children  now  pass  to  undergo  a  terrible  pro- 
bation if  no  hand  be  stretched  to  save  them.     Doubtless,  the  minds 
of  our  readers  will  suggest  many  other   recommendations    which 
would  entitle  these  desolate  girls  to  the  protection  and  care  of  an  un- 
coerced charity,  and  if  they  consult  their  hearts  they  will  find  prompt- 
ings there  which  it  will  be  well  for  them  to  follow. 

From  AfiJa  Blrraingham  Oazette,  of  Monday,  April  12th, 
we  take  the  following  most  interesting  passages  : — 

WARWICKSHIRE  EASTER  SESSIONS. 

The  County  Reformatory. — The  Committee  of  this  Jlefomiatorj 
reported  that  the  Institution  continued  to  progress  satisfactorily. 
It  contained  thirty-six  boysj  being  within  four  of  the  number  for 
which  accommodation  was  provided.      Since   last  Quarter  Sessions 
they  had  obtained  the  admission  of  six  boys  convicted  at  the  various 
Petty  Sessions  in  the  county  into  the  under-mentioned    Schools^ 
viz. : — Three  to  Saltley>  one  to  Red  Hill,  one  to  Milbourne  Refor- 
formatory  Schools,  Dorset^  and  one  to  Hardwicke,  Gloucestershire. 
— Mr.  Bolton  King,  M.P.,  remarked  upon  the  expense  of  maintain- 
ing the  boys,  which  was  greater  per  bead  than  that  incurred  by 
keeping  pauper  lunatics  ;    and  urged  that  several  persons  had  con- 
tributed to  the  Reformatory  upon  the  understanding  that  it  should 
be  confined  to  boys  committed   from  the  rural  parts  of  the  county, 
while  at  the  present  time  out  of   thirty-six  boys  in  the  Institution 
twenty    were   from  Birmingham,  while  some    boys  from  their  own 
rural  population  were  sent  to  Saltley  and  some  as  far  as  Dorsetshire. 
It  did  appear  to  him  that  this  was  not  exactly  the  intention  of  the 
contributors   to  this  Institution  when  it  was  first  founded. — Lord 
Leigh  contended  that  the  only  way  to  meet  the  existing  evil  was  to 
take  the  juvenile   criminals  from  towns. — E.  Grraves,  Esq.,  urged 
that  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  inmates  was  regulated  upon  a  most 
moderate  scale,  and  one  that  could  not  reasonably  be  diminished. — 
Lord  Leigh  said  the  Birmingham  Gaol  contained  a  large  number  of 
poor  boys  from  ten  to  fourteen  years  of  age  who   could  not  be  ac- 
commodated at  Saltley.     He  thought   they  were  bound  to  receive 
the  juvenile  criminals  from  Birmingham,  the  largest  manufacturing 
town  in  the  county. — W.  James,  Esq.,  testified  to  the  value  of  send- 
ing  boys  as  far  from  their  friends  and  associates  as  possible.      He 
could  not  look  at  the  question  in  such  a  narrow  point  of  view  as  to 
say  that  Birmingham  must  take  care  of  Birmingham,  and  the  county 
take  care  of  the  county.     He  contended  that  in  reforming  these  boys 
they  were  doing  good  to  the  whole  country,  and  he  thought  one  of 
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the  first  steps  to  be  pursued  was  their  removal  from  old  associates 
and  haunts. — J.  O.  Bacchus,  Esq.,  would  be  sorry  that  Birraingham 
should  consider  itself  left  out,  for  when  there  was  a  deficiency  in 
their  funds  he  canvassed  the  Birmingham  people,  who  readily  gave 
jCIOO,  and  he  could  go,  with  equal  confidence,  to  them  again  when 
necessary.  Of  the  twenty  boys  Mr.  King  had  spoken  of  as  coming 
from  Birmingham,  four  were  committed  from  Erdington  and 
Saltley. — Some  further  discussion  ensued,  in  which  Bolton  King, 
0.  H.  Bracebridge,  H.  T.  Chamberlayne,  and  others  took  part,  and 
the  Report  was  then  adopted. 


BIRMINGHAM  GIRLS'  REFORMATORY. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  supporters  of  this  Institution 
was  held  on  Tuesday  afternoon  last,  at  Dee's  Hotel,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Whateley  presiding.  There  were  present  Mrs.  Whateley,  Mrs. 
Kynnersley,  Mrs.  Hardy,  Mrs.  James,  Mrs  Kekewich,  Mrs.  J.  T. 
Chance,  Mrs.Kempson,  Mrs.  Morgan,  Mrs.  J.  Sturge,  and  Miss 
Albright ;  Mr.  Sampson  Hanbury,  Secretary,  the  Rev.  Sydney  Gedge, 
the  Rev.  F.  Morse,  Chaplain,  Mr.  W.  Morgan,  and  Mr.  T.  Keke- 
wich. 

The  Report,  which  was  read  by  the  Rev.  F.  Morsb,  stated  that 
the  number  of  girls  in  the  Reformatory  was  33.     The  state  of  the 
Institution  was  m  every  respect  satisfactory.      The  work  of  educa- 
tion was  gradually  and  steadily  advancing,  and  it  was  hoped  that  no 
girl  would  leave  the  Institution  without  being  able  to  read,  write, 
and  add  up  a  sum,  nor  without  being  acquainted  with  at  least  the 
elementary  truths  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.     The  state  of  the  house 
afforded  a  gratifying  indication  of  the  girls*  attention  to  house- work, 
and  there  was  a  great  improvement  in  the  ffirls*  needle-work.     The 
Institution  had  during  the  year  been  visited  by  Mr  Bowyer,  one  of 
her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools,  and  also  by  Mr.  Sidney  Turner, 
one  of  the  ftispectors  of  Reformatories  ;  and  the  remarks  of  both 
these  gentlemen  upon  its  condition  had  been  very  gratifying.      The 
sanitary  state  of  the  Reformatory  had  also  been  satisfactory,  there 
having  been  unusually  little  illness  ;  and  this  immunity,  as  was  stated 
by  Mr.  Townsend,  the  surgeon,  was  owing  not  more  to  the  advantage 
of  the  locality  than  the  admirable  arrangements  of  the  Institution. 
With  respect  to  the  eleven  removals,  seven  had  been  placed  in  situa- 
tions, one  had  died,  one  had  been  sent  to  prison,  one  had  absconded, 
and  one  had  been  taken  away  by  her  friends.     Five  out  of  the  seven 
in  employment  had  been  most  exemplary  in  their  conduct,  had  kept 
their  places,  and  were  doing  well.     These  results,  the  Report  ob« 
served,  could  not  but  encourage  the  supporters  of  the  Institution  to 
persevere  in  their  exertions  with  gdbd  hope  for  continued  success. 

The  Chairman  moved  the  adoption  of  the  Report,  and  in  doing 
so  congratulated  the  meeting  on  the  very  satisfactory  state  of  the 
Institution. — The  Rev.  Sydney  Gbdgk,  in  seconding  the  motion,  took 
occasion  to  observe  that  the  Report  was  one  which  could  not  fail  to  be 
gratifying  to  all  of  them.     They  had  the  testimony  of  Miss  Carpenter 
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to  the  fact  that  in  dealing  with  criminal  girls  they  were  dealing  with 
a  most  difficult  class,  inasmuch  as  they  were  more  depraYed  and 
hardened  than  criminal  boys.  At  the  same  time  it  was  obvious  that 
the  influence  of  girls  in  after-life  for  good  or  evil  was  far  greater 
than  that  of  boys.  Therefore  they  had  a  harder  and  more  impor- 
tant work  to  do,  and  he  did  feel  deeply  thankful  to  God  that  they 
were  enabled  to  hear  that  ^Ye  out  of  tne  eleven  who  had  left  the  Iii« 
stitution  had  given  such  a  satisfactory  proof  of  having  derived  sub- 
stantial benefit  from  the  moral  and  religious  instruction  and  training 
they  had  received  in  the  Institution. 

The  financial  statement,  which  was  read  by  Mr.  Hamburt,  showed 
that  the  income  of  ths  Institution  from  all  sources  had  amounted  to 
£968  9s  3d.  (including  a  balance  of  £115  from  the  previous  year), 
whilst  after  defraying  all  household  and  other  expenses,  there  re- 
mained a  balance  in  hand  of  £97  iTs.  lOd.  Mr.  Hanbury  stated  that 
there  was  an  item  of  expenditure  for  furniture  which  would  not 
occur  again,  the  Institution  being  now  complete  for  forty  girls. — 
Mr.  Morgan  said  that  although  there  was  a  balance  in  favour  of  the 
Institution,  it  would  be  well  not  to  relax  their  efforts,  inasmuch  as 
it  was  uncertain  whether  the  Government  grant  might  not  be  di- 
minished.—Mr.  Hanbdrt  said  he  should  be  sorry  if  any  impressioa 
got  abroad  that  Government  intended  to  withdraw  or  diminish  the 
ffrant.  He  had  made  some  enquiries  and  believed  Government  aid 
nad  been  promised  until  March,  1859.  He  also  believed,  though  he 
could  not  state  it  with  certainty,  that  there  was  a  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  Home  Office  to  contribute  some  support  if  the  Privy 
Council  refused. 

The  Committees  and  officers  were  re-elected,  and  thanks  were 
voted  to  them  for  their  services,  as  well  as  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hanbury 
for  their  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  Reformatory,  and  to  Mrs. 
Morse,  on  her  retirement  from  the  office  of  Secretary,  to  the  Ladies* 
Committee. — The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


SALTLEY  REFOBMATOBY  INSTITUTION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  subscribers  and  friends  of  the  Training 
CollM;e  at  Saltl(>y  was  held  on  Wednesday  evening  last,  at  Dee's  Boyal 
Hotely  under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Ltttelton.  Amonrst  those 
present  were  the  Earl  of  Lichfield,  John  Ratcliff,  Esq.,  Mayor,  G. 
Shaw,  C.  H.  Bracebridge,  T.  Bagnall,  and  T.  0.  S.  Kynnerslej, 
Esqrs.,  Dr.  Melson,  the  Bevds.  Dr.  Miller,  I.  Spooner,  Sydney 
Gedge,  A.  A.  Ellis,  B.  F.  Williams,  and  J.  T.  Burt,  Mr.  Charles 
Batdiff,  Mr.  W.  Morgan,  and  Mr.  W.  B.  Lloyd.  Letters  of  apology 
were  announced  by  Mr.  Charles  Batcliff  from  Lord  Calthorpe,  Lord 
Leigh,  the  Right  Hon.  C.  B.  Adderley,  M.  F„  the  Bight  Hon.  Sir 
John  Parkington,  M.  P..  Sir  T.  Winnington,  the  Revds.  D.  Melville, 
Sydney  Turner,  and  W.  Gover,  and  Mr.  J.  8.  Wright. 

Lord  Lttteltoit,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  said  the  meeting  had 
been  convened  not  so  much  to  stimulate  pubhc  sympathy  to  the  Re- 
formatory cause  generally,  as  to  make  known  the  peculiar  claims  and 
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great.progress  of  the  Tnatitution  at  Saltlej.  Althoagb  it  was  not 
easy  to  estimate  the  actual  results  of  the  system,  there  was  no  doubt 
that  much  good  had  rt^sulted  and  would  continue  to  result  from  the 
establishment  of  Reformatories.  The  legislature  had  wisely  provided 
that  t)ie  boys  shduld  remun  inmates  of  such  Institutions  for  a  very 
considerablo  time  before  being  sent  forth  into  the  world.  From  Salt- 
lay  Tery  few  boys  had  as  yet  been  dischargedy  whose  conduct  and 
course  of  life  could  be  traced  with  clearness  after  leaving  school. 
Many  of  them  would  probably  attain  to  respectable  positions  in  the 
colonies,  and  for  his  own  part  be  believed  that  with  reasonably  good 
management  and  favourable  ciroumstapceSf  the  best  thing  that  could 
be  done  for  these  boys  was  to  send  them  abroad.  But  whatever  might 
be  the  apparent  local  results  of  the  Saltley  Institution,  he  (Lord 
Lyttelton)  knew  that  in  some  parts  of  Great  Britain  the  most  re- 
markable results  had  been  achieved  through  the  working  of  Refor* 
matories — (hear,  hear^.  In  Montrose,  as  they  all  kd^w,  the  experi- 
ment had  succeeded,  and  the  establishment  of  a  Reformatory  at 
Hardwicke  had  almost  put  an  end  to  juvenile  crime  in  the  city  and 
county  of  Gloucester,  There  wefe  soine  grounds  for  believing  that 
the  Saltley  Reformatory  had  not  been  without  a  good  effect  in  this 
locality.  The  circumstance  which  occurred  a  short  time  back  in  this 
town,  when  there  was  not  a  single  prisoner  for  trial,  and  a  pair  of 
white  gloves  were  presented  to  Mr.  Kypnersley,  was  a  most  unusual 
one,  and  auffured  well  for  the  moral  improvement  of  the  inhabitants. 
He  at  one  time  had  grave  doubts  whether  two  Reformatories  could 
be  supported  in  this  county,  but  he  now  found  that  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  juveniles  were  sent  to  fill  both  the  establishment  at  Saltley  and 
the  county  Reformatory,  under  the  auspices  of  Lord  Leigh.  The 
alterations  in  the  Saltley  Institution  would,  he  had  no  doubt,  greatly 
promote  its  efficiency,  while  the  improvement  in  the  management 
would  tend  still  further  to  diminish  juvenile  crime.  Mr.  Adderley 
had  displayed  the  warmest  interest  in  the  Institution,  and  had  given 
it  the  most  substantial  support,  and  to  his  enlightened  views  on  this 
question  they  owed  much  of  the  success  which  had  attended  their 
efforts  to  benefit  the  members  of  the  Institution — (applause.)  His 
Lordship  concluded  by  calling  upon 

Mr.  W.  MoBOAR  to  read  the  Report.  This  document  stated  that 
the  buildings  at  Saltley  had  been  enlarged  so  as  to  afiford  accommoda- 
tion for  fif^y  bovs,  twenty  of  whom  would  be  sent,  under  a  contract 
with  the  Committee,  by  the  Magistrates  of  StaffordshrOf  To  complete 
the  buildings  Mr.  Adderley  had  kindly  advanced  the  sum  of  dOO/.  to  the 
Oommittee,  and  a  balance  of  2042.  was  likewise  due  to  the'con tractor. 
An  additional  two  and  a  half  acres  of  land,  a<ii}oining  the  school,  had 
been  placed  under  cultivation,  in  order  to  find  employment  for  the  in- 
creased number  of  inmates.  The  Report  will  be  found  in  exteruo  in  our 
advertising  columns.  Mr.  Charles  Ratci^iff  then  read  a  financial 
statement  showing  a  deficiency  of  500/.  in  the  building  fund. 

The  Matoa,  m  moving  the  adoption  of  the  Report,  said  the 
rapid  progress  which  had  been  made  at  Saltley  must  be  encouraging 
and  satisfactory  to  all  who  felt  an  interest  in  the  Reformatory  move* 
ment.     For  his  own  part,  he  was  delighted,  on  visiting  the  Institution 
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that  day,  to  observe  the  careful  management  of  the  Saperintendent* 
Mr.  Humphreys,  and  the  general  good  order  that  prevailed.  It  was 
interesting  also  to  ren:ark  the  cheerfulness  of  the  inmates,  and  the 
interest  they  displayed  in  the  proper  exec\ition  of  the  work  entrusted 
to  them.  The  children  seemed  to  look  upon  the  Institution  aa  a 
home  rather  than  a  place  of  detention.  He  believed  that  much  good 
had -Already  resulted  from  these  institutions,  and  that  much  more 
would  be  achieved,  he  could  not  doubt  after  observing  the  excellent 
manner  in  which  the  School  at  Saltley  was  conducted. 

0.  H.  Bracebbidoe,  t^sq.,  said  he  had  watched  the  working  of  the 
Institution  for  some  time  past,  and  was  glad  to  perceive  a  gradual 
and  progressive  improvement.  He  denied  that  there  was  any  fear  of 
exciting  the  envy  of  the  children  of  the  honest  poor,  or  of  arousing 
a  desire  in  their  minds  to  become  inmates  of  such  institutions  ;  and  in 
reference  to  the  ultimate  restoration  of  the  boys  to  the  world  as  use- 
ful members  of  society,  strongly  recommended  emigration  to  Canada, 
where,  he  bad  reason  to  believe,  a  large  number  could  find  employ- 
ment in  agricultural  pursuits.  Mr.  Bracebridge  concluded  by 
seconding  the  adoption  of  the  Report,  which  was  unanimously 
agreed  to. 

T.  0.  S.  Ktnnebslbt,  Esq.,  then  moved  *<  that  this  meeting  gladly 
acknowledges  that  the  experience  of  the  five  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  the  establishment  of  the  Reformatory  School  at  Saltlej,  has 
fully  proved  that  the  Institution  presents  strong  claims  on  the  sym- 
pathy and  support  of  all  who  recognise  not  onlv  the  necessity  and 
importance,  but  also  the  duty  and  privilege  ofendeavouring  to  rescue 
and  instruct  children  who  from  destitution  or  other  causes  have  be- 
come vicious  and  depraved."  He  thought  the  experience  of  the  past 
few  years  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  strong  claims  of  Reformatory  In- 
stitutions on  the  sympathy  and  support  of  all  classes.  Of  the  Saltley 
Reformatory  he  knew  less,  perhaps,  than  of  many  others  throughout 
the  country,  inasmuch  as  during  the  time  he  had  acted  with  the 
Magistrates  of  the  borough,  but  few  vacancies  had  occurred  at  Salt- 
ley,  and  the  boys  had  therefore  been  sent  to  other  institutions.  He 
believed  that  at  Christmas  there  were  only  ten  Warwickshire  boys  in 
the  school.  Out  of  fifty  boys  committed  at  the  Birmingham  Police 
Court,  four  were  sent  to  Saltley,  and  the  conduct  of  these  was  reported 
as  on  the  whole  good.  Seventeen  boys  had  been  sent  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Reformatory,  and  of  these  the  conduct  of  twelve  was  re- 
ported to  have  been  either  good  or  tolerably  good.  The  results  at 
other  Reformatories  had  been  equally  satisfactory.  A  great  object 
gained  was  the  removal  of  the  ringleaders  of  the  gangs  ofthieves  that 
infested  our  large  towns.  With  reference  to  the  recent  •*  Maiden 
Sessions,"  bethought  that  might  be  attributed  to  a  variety  of  causes, 
and  the  same  might  be  said  with  respect  to  the  comparatively  light 
character  of  the  crimes  that  appeared  in  the  calendars  at  our  Sessions 
and  Assizes.  The  removal  of  so  many  juvenile  offenders  to  Refor- 
matory Schools,  and  the  large  extent  to  which  recruiting  had  been 
carried  on,  had  no  doubt  tended  to  diminish  crime,  but  it  was  in  the 
highest  degree  creditable  to  the  working  people  of  the  town,  that  in  a 
time  of  depressed  trade  and  great  suffering  the  calendars  had  been 
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much  lighter  than  bad  been  known  in  prosperous  times.  Mr. 
KjnnersTey  concluded,  amidst  loud  applause,  by  commending  the 
working  of  the  Institution,  observing  that  all  the  Reports  he  received 
as  to  the  influence  of  such  establishments  on  the  future  of  young 
criminals  strengthened  his  conviction  to  their  usefulness  and  in  the 
propriety  of  greatly  extending  their  operations. — C  Sbaw,  Esq., 
seconded  the  resolution.  He  said  that  after  nearly  fifty  years' 
experience  amongst  working  people,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  com- 
mending the  Saltley  Institution  as  a  most  valuable  agency  for  cul- 
tivating an  honest  spirit  of  independence  in  the  minds  of  youths  who 
had  unfortunately  been  led  into  crime.  He  concurred  in  the  sugges- 
tion of  Mr.  Bracebridge  as  to  the  advantages  of  emigration  to  Canada. 
In  none  of  our  Colonies  was  there  a  greater  demand  fur  agricultural 
labour.  On  the  general  question  he  thought  that  the  removal  of  the 
persons  trained  in  these  Schools  to  one  of  our  Colonies  was  the  best 
means  of  securing  their  ultimate  and  permanent  reformation.  The 
resolution  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

The  Bev.  I.  Spoonka  moYed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Committee 
for  their  services  during  the  past  year.  Mr.  Spooner  urged 
that  while  a  mild  system  should  be  adopted  in  Reformatories,  the 
penal  element  should  not  be  lost  sight  of.  The  boys  should  be 
made  to  feel  that  they  were  sent  there  for  crime. — The  Rev.  A.  A. 
Ellis  seconded  it,  and  in  doing  so  urged  that  while  preserving  the 
penal  aspect  of  Reformatories,  the  feeling  of  self-respect  should  be 
encouraged,  and  indiscriminate  punishments  avoided. 

On  the  motion  of  Dr.  Melsom,  seconded  by  the  Rev.  F.  Wil- 
liams, thanks  were  voted  to  Messrs  Charles  Ratcliff  and  W.  Mor- 
gan, the  Honorary  Secretaries. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Miller  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Honorary 
Chaplain,  the  Rev.  F.  Williams,  and  in  doing  so  urged  the  impor- 
tance of  founding  reformatorv  training  on  the  basis  of  religion,  and 
contended  that  it  was  necessary  to  maintain  the  penal  element,  and 
to  train  the  children  to  hard  work  and  plain  food.  The  child  must 
know  that  he  had  done  wrong,  and  that  to  a  certain  extent  he  was 
suffering  for  that  wrong.  But  it  was  not  to  be  expected,  however 
efficient  these  institutions  might  be,  that  the  results  would  be  pal- 
pable and  immediate ;  they  must  not  yield  to  the  morbid  desire 
for  immediate  results.  In  order  to  be  thoroughly  effective  the 
movement  must  be  gradual.  Let  it  be  remembered,  too,  that  al- 
though there  were  but  fifty  boys  in  the  Saltley  Reformatory,  each 
lad  was  a  centre  of  crime,  and  therefore  it  was  not  improbable  that 
500  lads  were  represented  by  them — (hear,  hear.) — MrBAONALL  se- 
conded the  resolution,  which  was  carried. 

Thanks  were  then  voted  to  Mr.  Tarleton,  the  Honorary  Surgeon^ 
on  the  motion  of  Mr.  W.  R.  Llovd,  seconded  by  the  Rev.  J.  T. 
BuBT.  The  first  named  gentlemen  urged  that  greater  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  education  of  children  in  the  workhouse, 
many  of  whom,  owing  to  early  neglect  there,  afterwards  became  in- 
mates of  the  gaol  and  the  Reformatory. 

The  Earl  of  Litchiield  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Char- 
les RatcliflP,  for  his  able  and  unwearied  services  as  Treasurer  of  the 
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InstitQtion — (cheers).  The  noble  Earl  passed  a  very  warm  eulogium 
upon  Mr.  Batcliff  whom,  he  said,  he  had  always  found  readv  to  work 
with  the  utmost  zeal  and  energy  for  the  benefit  of  the  College.  He 
(Lord  Litchfield)  had  inspected  the  accounts,  which  Mr.  Ratcliff  had 
made  his  especial  care,  and  he  must  saj  that  the  admirable  state  in 
which  he  found  them  proved  to  his  mind  that  their  Treasurer  took 
a  strong  interest  in  the  Collie,  and  desired  by  every  means  in 
his  power  to  advance  its  interests  and  prosperity--(applause).  The 
accounts  continually  received  of  the  career  of  former  inmates  of 
Reformatories  amply  proved  the  necessity  for  extending  their 
good  influences.  He  would  suggest  that  the  Committee  should  in 
their  future  Reports  include  some  particulars  of  the  career  of  the 
boys  after  leaving  Saltley.  Such  facts  would  be  not  only  deeply  in- 
teresting but  of  uie  highest  importance,  as  showing  the  real  value 
of  the  Institution.  The  movement,  he  thought,  stood  pre-eminent 
for  its  practical  utility  in  lessening  crime  and  elevating  the  moral 
tone  of  the  lowest  class  of  the  community,  but  whether  they  were 
in  the  right  track  to  work  it  out  fully  it  was  not  for  him  to  say. 
He  felt  convinced,  however,  that  great  good  would  result  from  the 
system  at  present  adopted,  and  he  hoped  therefore  that  in  his  own 
county,  Staffordshire,  one  or  two  Institutions,  similar  to  the  one  at 
Saltley,  would  ere  long  be  established.— Mr.  Bbacebsidoe  seconded 
the  proposition,  and  warmly  eulogised  the  unwearied  devotion  of 
Mr.  Ratcliff  to  the  interests  of  the  College.  The  resolndon  was 
carried  by  acclamation. 

The  Rev.  S.  Gcdgr  next  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Har- 
wood  and  the  Teachers  of  the  School,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
Morgan,  and  carried  unaniuously. 

The  Earl  of  Litchfield  having  taken  the  chur,  Mr.  Charles 
Ratcliff  moved,  and  C.  Shaw  Esq.,  seconded,  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  Lord  Littelton  for  presiding. — His  Lordship  briefly  acknowledged 
the  vote,  and  the  proceedings  then  terminated. 

REPORT. 

The  Committee  of  the  Birmingham  Reformatory  Institution  have 

f'eat  pleasure  in  presenting  to  their  subscribers  and  friends  the 
ifth  Annual  Report  of  their  proceedings. 

Their  work  was  formerly  divided  into  two  branches,  namely,  the 
Reformatory  for  Boys,  at  Saltley,  and  the  Reformatory  for  Girls,  in 
Camden-street ;  but  the  latter  Institution  has  been  transferred  to 
the  management  of  a  separate  Society,  and  is  now  carried  on  at  the 
Coppice,  at  Smethwick.  Your  Committee  have  therefore  been  en« 
abled  to  devote  their  whole  attention  to  the  School,  at  Saltley,  which 
they  are  happy  to  report  as  being  in  a  higher  state  of  efficiency  than 
at  any  previous  period. 

The  experience  of  another  year  has,  however,  still  further  shown 
that  the  work  is  surrounded  by  difficulty,  and  that  what  has  been 
called, "  the  extirpation  of  regular  juvenile  crime/  is  a  social  pro- 
blem of  no  easy  solution. 

Reformatory  Institutions  are  contributing  to  work  oat  the  pro* 
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blem,  but  many  other  agencies  are  required.  Among  these  jour* 
Committee  would  earnestlj  press  upon  the  consideri^tion  of  all  local 
authorities,  employers  of  labour,  and  shopkeepers,  particularly  in  a 
town  like  Birmmgharo,  the  duty  of  removing  temptations  to  crime 
out  of  the  way,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  seeds  of  virtue  and 
industry  are  sedulously  cultivated,  so  that  under  God*s  blessing  a 
reputable  character  may  be  attained  by  multitudes  of  tbose  who 
now  belong  to  the  "  perishing  and  dangerous  class. 

In  their  last  Report  your  Committee  referred  to  the  inadequacy 
of  the  buildings  at  Saltley,  which  have  been  enlarged  to  furnish 
accommodation  for  ^(tj  bovs,  thus  enabling  the  Institution  not  only 
to  provide  for  cases  furnished  by  the  town  of  Birmingham  and 
elsewhere,  but  also  to  carry  out  the  contract  which  had  been  made 
with  the  Staffordshire  Magistrates  to  receive  twenty  boys  committed 
from  that  county  in  preference  to  other  applicants. 

This  enlargement  of  the  institution  has  been  now  fully  com- 
pleted, and  the  buildings  have  been  made  as  perfect  as  possible. 
Mr.  Adderley  kindly  lent  the  sum  of  £500  towards  defraying  the 
cost  of  the  erection,  for  which  loan  the  Committee  pay  interest  at 
the  rate  of  £5  per  cent,  per  annum.  There  is  also  a  balance  of  £204 
12s.  due  to  the  contractor.  The  Committee  respectfully  solicit  con- 
tributions towards  the  discharge  of  these  debts. 

The  enlargement  has  materially  contributed  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  Institution,  not  only  by  enabling  the  Committee  to  receive  an 
increased  number  of  inmates,  but  also  by  providing  accomodation 
Qu  the  premises  for  a  gardiner  and  a  resident  schoolmaster,  neither 
of  whom  formerly  lived  at  the  schooL 

The  officers  of  the  school  are  the  superintendent  and  Matron,  two 
domestic  Servants,  the  Schoolmaster,  Gardiner,  Shoemaker,  and 
Tailor. 

With  the  increase  of  the  number  of  inmates  has  arisen  a  neces- 
sity for  more  land  on  which  they  may  be  employed.  This  want 
has  been  supplied  by  the  Committee  becoming  yearly  tenants  of 
two  and  a  half  acres  of  the  garden  land  adjoining  the  School  at  the 
same  annual  rent  as  the  other  land  in  the  neighbourhood,  so  that 
the  boys  have  seven  acres  and  a  half  of  land  now  under  cultivation. 
Your  Committee  are  satisfied  that  agricultural  labour  is  the  best  of 
all  employments,  when  used  as  a  means  for  the  moral  discipline  of 
lads  committed  to  a  Reformatory ;  and  they  anticipate  that  ere 
long  a  still  further  extension  of  the  boundaries  of  the  Institution 
must  be  sought.  They  are  therefore  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that 
they  have  secured  the  option  of  taking  additional  land  at  Michael- 
mas next. 

There  are  at  the  present  time  50  boys  in  the  School,  and  in  refer- 
ence to  the  principles  in  which  they  are  trained,  and  general  de- 
tails of  management,  the  Committee  have  much  plersure  in  sub- 
mitting to  the  subscribers  the  following  extracts  from  the  Report 
by  Mr.  Humphreys,  the  Superintendent. 

On  the  subject  of  discipline  Mr.  Humphreys  says — 

"It  will  be  readily  conceded,  I  think,  that  in  a  place  where  a 
number  of  the  worst  boys,  taken  from  the  most  degraded  class  of 
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society,  are  collected  together,  discipline  is  of  the  first  importance. 
1  don  t  mean  the  mere  soldier's  discipline  of  enforcing  unqiiestion- 
ing  obedience  to  all  commands  however  trivial,  though  even  that 
would  of  itself  be  in  many  instances  a  great  iitroad  upon  the  dis- 
orderly habits  to  which  such  bo}8  have  been  accustomed.  Bj  dis- 
cipline I  mean  all  those  influences,  mental  and  physical,  arising 
from  position,  teaching  in  School,  regular  work,  wholesome  and 
sufficient  diet,  cleanliness  of  rooms,  persons,  and  clothing,  &c.,  and 
the  constant  inculcation  of  the  principle  that  it  is  more  the  practice 
of  what  is  right  which  is  desired,  than  the  mere  knowledge  of  it. 
Knowledge — what  is  often  called  religious  knowledge — many  of 
them  are  not  so  devoid  of  as  some  people  imagine,  but  they  are 
without  the  feeling  which  would  constrain  them  to  use  that  know- 
ledge as  a  guide  for  their  daily  life.  Conscience  has  been  stifled  in 
them  instead  of  being  cultivated.  They  can  steal  and  lie  without 
remorse — without  that  horribly  miserable  feeling  which  even  the 
suggestion  of  crime  brings  to  the  heart  of  a  being  properly  educated. 

<*  I  by  no  means  say  that  reformatory  discipline  is  all  that  is  neces- 
cessary  to  work  an  enduring  change  in  their  dispositions.  IJnqnes- 
tionabiy  all  our  efforts  depend  for  success  upon  a  higher  power  and 
a  holier  influence  than  any  belonging  to  this  world.  Still  we  must 
not  expect  success  without  the  efforts,  nor  without  the  boy's  own 
will  being  to  some  extent  enlisted  in  the  attempt  to  free  him  from 
the  moral  trammels  in  which  vice  has  entangled  him.  I  have  heard 
it  disputed  whether  Reformatories  should  not  be  to  some  extent 
penal  in  character.  A  little  thought  would  have  shown  that  such  a 
question  is  not  open  to  discussion.  In  one  feature  they  are  undoubt- 
edly penal — they  are  places  of  detention.  .  In  every  other  respect 
they  are  purely  and  simply  schools,  industrial  or  trade  schools,  where 
every  one  must  work.     There  is  nothing  penal  in  that. 

*'  However  much  it  may  suit  the  purpose  of  some  people  to  sneer 
and  call  them  'places  of  reward  for  criminals,'  the  recipients  of 
the  so  called  reward  think  otherwise.  Some  of  them  would  rather 
be  in  prison,  where  they  would  have  nothinj?  to  do.  Some  are  con- 
tented and  thankful  for  the  care  taken  of  them  and  the  kindness 
shown  them.  Generally  scarcely  one  in  ten  would  remain  in  the 
School  voluntarily.  Even  those  who  have  a  real  desire  for  a  re- 
formation of  life,  still  desire  liberty  under  the  idea  that  they  shall 
be  able  henceforth  to  resist  temptation  ;  and  I  do  not  think  thst, 
after  a  reasonable  period  of  probation,  this  feeling  ought  to  be  dis- 
couraged. Certainly  our  Schools  ought  not  to  be  conducted  so  that 
boys  could  attach  to  them  the  feeling  or  notion  of  a  permanent 
home ;  nor  on  the  other  hand  ought  they  purposely  be  uncomfort- 
ably homely,  for  in  that  case  any  ooy  of  the  cuteness  pertaining  to 
the  class  would  quickly  exercise  his  privilege  of  choosing  his  resi- 
dence in  one  of  our  country  prisons,  where  he  would  be  m  that  de- 
lightful (to  him)  state  of  having  '  nothing  to  do.' 

''  A  dislike  of  regular  work,  either  in  school  or  shop,  arising  from 
the  want  of  early  training  in  habits  of  usefulness,  is  a  leading  fea- 
ture in  juvenile  criminals,  only  equalled  by  their  dislike  of  plain 
food.  Thay  would  rather  have  one  stuffing  of  dainties  than  three 
good  plain  meals. 
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**  Many  of  them  are  the  children  of  parents  who  live  on  the  fat  of' 
the  landy  or  who  feast  one  day  and  starve  the  next.  In  short,  there 
are  three  things  in  Reformatories  which  will  effectually  prevent 
their  being  looked  apon  as  rewards  by  young  thieves,  namely,  '  re- 
straint of  liberty,  hard  work,  and  plain  living.'  " — The  Committee 
would  adopt  these  views,  only  pointing  out  that  though  it  is  true 
that,  abstractedly  considered,  there  is  nothing  penal  in  an  industrial 
school  regularly  conducted ;  still  the  remarks  of  the  Superintendent 
show  that  in  the  estimation  of  the  class  on  which  the  Reformatory 
Institution  is  intended  to  operate  the  School  does  present  a  penal  as- 
pect. Speaking  in  reference  to  the  opinions  of  the  working  classes 
about  the  Reformatory,  Mr.  Humphreys  says — 

**  I  never  yet  heard  an  honest  working  man  speak  of  our  boys  as 
objects  of  his  envy,  but  I  have  again  and  again  heard  mothers  and 
fathers  caution  their  children  against  crime,  when  they  have  seen  our 
lads  hard  at  work  on  the  land,  or  walking  two  and  two  to  Church. 
I  have  often  heard  such  expressions  as  the  following :— '  They  look 
well  off  enough,  but  I  should  not  like  my  lad  to  go  there.*  And 
again — *  Eh !  poor  children,  what  sort  of  fathers  and  mothers  must 
they  have  had  ?'    Not  one  word  or  lock  of  envy.'* 

As  to  the  most  suitable  employment  for  the  inmates,  Mr.  Hum* 
phreys  reports  as  follows  r — 

**  I  have  good  reason  to  be  of  opinion  that  land  work  is  the  natural 
antidote  to  town-poison :  that  it  is  in  every  respect,  whether  of  dis- 
cipline, moral  regeneration,  or  financially,  the  most  advantageous  of 
all  occupations— provided  always  that  there  be  proper  superintend- 
ence, a  fair  proportion  of  land  to  the  number  of  hands,  and  a  con- 
stant market  for  produce.  It  is  this  last  advant^e  which  makes  the 
trades  in  Iftrse  Reformatories  so  much  more  nourishing  than  in 
small  ones.  They  are  their  own  customers.  The  large  numbers 
find  work  the  one  fof  the  other  in  shoeing,  clothing,  feeding,  &c.  A 
boy  with  a  trade  in  his  fingers  will  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  of 
detention  almost  to  a  certainty  seek  employment  in  town.  He  will 
have  to  live  in  a  neighbourhood  densely  populated  and  abounding  in 
gin-palaces,  beer-houses,  and  other  houses  which  1  need  not  mention, 
and  marine-store  shops.  Is  there,  can  there  be  a  reasonable  hope 
that  a  youth  of'  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age  would  stand 
against  the  temptations  of  such  circumstances  ?  Country  or  colonial 
life  is  unquestionably  the  most  suitable  for  some  years  at  least  after 
leaviug  the  Reformatory.  It  gives  opportunity  for  good  resolutions 
to  strengthen,  and  industrious  habits  to  be  confirmed.  With  a  view 
to  these  results  I  wish  we  had  more  land :  what  we  have  has  been 
worked  into  capital  condition  for  the  current  year,  so  that  we  hope 
to  make  up  a  little  for  the  small  return  of  the  past.  The  gardener's 
wages  fall  heavily  upon  so  small  a  quantity  of  land  as  the  five  acres 
now  under  cultivation.  If  we  could  have  the  next  two  fields  we 
should  have  about  eleven  acres  altogether,  to  be  managed  as  a  gar- 
den, not  as  a  farm." 

In  reference  to  the  iMtruction  of  the  hoys  in  the  tradts  of  tailor 
and  ihoemaker  now  carried  on  at  Saliley,   Mr.  Humphreys  says-^ 
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"  The  great  difficulty  is  to  find  an  outlet  fbr  the  productions  of  the 
fihopi*.  We  have  now  a  considerable  stock  of  boots  and  shoes  on 
hand,  also  a  quantity  of  men's  tronsers.  It  is  very  desirable  that 
all  these  should  be  sold." 

StatisticK, — There  were  39  boys  in  the  School  on  the  31st  of  De- 
cember, 1857-  20  had  been  convicted  once,  8  twice,  5  thrice,  2  four 
times,  I  five,  1  six,  I  nine,  1  ten — total,  39.  11  had  received  no 
education  at  all,  8  just  knew  the  alphabet,  9  could  read  a  little,  10 
could  read  and  write  imperfectly,  1  could  read  and  write  well — 
total,  39.  15  had  both  parents  Ifving,  7  had  the  father  only,  M 
mother  only,  6  neither  parents — total,  39.  7  were  from  Lancashire, 
9  from  Middlesex,  10  from  Staffordshire,  10  from  Warwickshire,  1 
from  W'orcestershire,  )  from  Cheshire,  1  from  Gloucestershire — 
total,  39.  *'  Since  the  31st  of  December  12  more  boys  have  been  ad- 
mitted, and  one  leffc  to  go  to  the  Akbar  Ship  Reformatory,  leaving 
us  altogether  50  inmates  now  in  the  School.*' 

In  his  repdrt  Mr.  Hutnphreys  further  savs — *'  I  have  great  plea- 
sure in  acknowledging  the  interest  which  the  monthly  Visitors  have 
manifested  in  everything  connected  with  the  efficiency  of  the  Insti- 
tution, as  also  the  kindness  of  several  friends  who  have  given  ns 
very  tangible  evidence  of  their  good-will  in  the  form  of  presents, 
namely,  H.  Yates,  Esq.,  two  dozen  spades  and  two  dozen  garden 
forks  ;  Messrs.  Mapplebeck  and  Lowe,  a  culinary  digester ;  C.  Rat- 
cliff,  Esq.,  a  hamper  of  fruit ;  Mr.  W.  Redding,  a  set  of  boys'  shoe- 
making  tools. 

*^  You  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  Mr.  T.  J.  Haworth  and  several 
students  from  the  College  continue  to  conduct  the  Sunday  afternoon 
School,  and  that  their  efforts  are  ofgreat  service,  and  highly  appre- 
ciated by  the  boys.  No  boy  ever  attempts  to  shirk  the  Sunday 
School — always  the  reverse.  What  progress  is  being  made  in  that 
which  is  the  main  aim  and  object  of  the  Institution  time '  alone  can 
show.     It  is  a  work  requiring  patience  as  well  as  faith." 

To  these  extracts  the  Comraittoe  will  add  only  a  few  words.  Their 
thanks  are  due  to  the  Honorary  Surgeon  and  other  officers,  whose 
services  have  been  cheerfully  rendered  during  the  past  year,  and 
they  recommend  that  these  gentlemeil,  and  the  Silnday  School 
Teachers  who  have  regularly  visited  the  Institution,  receive  the  best 
thanks  of  the  subscribers  for  the  zeal  and  interest  they  have  displayed. 

The  restoration  of  the  inmates  to  the  world  as  useful  members  of 
society  will  complete  the  work  which  your  Committee  ^eek  to  ac- 
complish. Happily  the  prejudices  against  the  employment  of  crimi- 
nals, arising  from  the  imperfection  of  former  systems  of  prison  re- 
formation, are  rapidly  dying  out,  and  it  is  found  that  employment 
can  be  obtained  both  in  England  and  her  Colonies  for  young  per- 
sons who  have  been  trained  in  such  Institutions  as  the  one  at  Salt- 
ley.  Your  Committee  are  anxious  to  take  full  advantage  of  this 
favourable  state  of  things.  They  are  able  to  look  with  satisfaction 
upon  many  instances  of  boys  who,  on  the  completion  of  their  several 
terms  of  detention  at  Saltley,  have  been  placed  out  in  eligible  situa- 
tions in  and  about  Birmingham,  where  they  are  now  creditably  em- 
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ployed^  and  of  others  who  have  emigrated  with  good  prospects  of 
achieving  a  fair  start  in  life. 

In  closing  their  review  of  the  past  the  Committee  feel  assured  that 
society  at  large  will  cheerfully  sympathise  in  the  desire  which  all 
those  who  have  worked  in  this  cause  .now  feel,  to  offer  humble  and 
hearty  acknowledgments  to  Him  from  whom  all  good  comes  for  the 
measure  of  success  which  has  attended  their  labours,  and  to  derive 
^couragement  to  persevere  in  this  work  of  love,  because  He  has 
emphatically  declared  that  His  Word,  the  "Woi^-d  which  this  Institu- 
tion constantly  sets  up  as  its  standard  of  faith  and  conduct,  shall  not 
return  unto  Him  void. 

In  the  early  part  of  April,  a  petition  to  parliament  was  cir- 
culated for  signature  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  Londonderry, 
the  objects  of  which  the  following  letter  will  explai n,  and  it,  to  our 
» mind,  but  half  exposes  the  injurioua  results  which  would  surely 
follow  if  the  8tat6  should  concede  the  changes  prayed  for  by  the 
petnioners  :— 

REFORMATORY  SCHOOLS  IN  UNION  WORKHOUSES. 

TO    THE    EDITOB    OF   THE    FREKfllAN. 

1,  Upper  Pembroke- street, 
April  6th,  1858. 
Sir, — I  trust  you  will  permit  me  to  offer,  through  the  medium  of 
your  paper,  a  few  observations  upon  the  Derry  petition  to  parlia- 
ment, praying  for  the  establishment  of  reformatory  schools  in  union 
workhouses.  The  petition  consists  of  four  paragraphs.  The  first 
is  a  palpable  truism,  the  other  three  are  founded  upon  a  total  mis- 
conception, or  ignorance,  of  what  the  reformatory  principle  is,  and 
of  the  system,  on  which — and  on  which  only — reformatory  agency 
can  be  successfully  developed.  The  first  paragraph  tells  us  that  no 
provision  is  made  in  Ireland  for  the  Reformatioji  of  juvenile  offen- 
ders, and  that  jail  association  but  corrupts  the  more  deeply.  Most 
true  in  each  particular.  The  second  paragraph  declares  that  state 
reformatories  for  juvenile  offenders  are  expensive,  and  that  a  stigma 
hangs  in  after  life  about  those  who  may  have  been  confined  in 
such  institutions.  If  by  a  state  reformatory  is  meant  an  '*  overgrown 
younff  jail"  the  petitioners  are  right,  hut  no  one  thinks  of  such  an 
awful  abuse.  But,  if  they  mean  that  a  reformatory,  founded  by  local 
self-imposed  rates,  or  by  local  charity,  and  aided  by  government 
inspection  and  a  state  subvention,  then  they  are  wrong — as  wrong 
.  as  in  their  statements  that  a  stigma  hangs  in  after  jears  around 
those  who  have  been  confined  in  reformatories.  This  statement  is 
simple  absurd  and  without  the  slightest  proof,  whilst  France,  Hol- 
land, Belgium,  America,  Scotland,  and  England  furnish  us  with 
countless  proofs  that  exactly  the  opposite  is  the  result.  By  the 
third  paragraph  the  legislature  is  told  that  '*  the  existing  machinery 
of  the  Irish  poor-law  system  might  be  advantageously  employed  for 
the  collateral  reformation  of  juvenile  offenders,   the   only   changes 
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required  being  the  allocation   of  a  ward  in  each  union   workboose 
for  a  reformatorj  school,   and  the   appointment   of  a  schoolmaster 
and  schoolmistress  to  take  charge  of  its  male  and  female  department 
respectively."     It  would   be  impossible  to   show  in  so  few  words  a 
more  complete  ignorance  of  all  the  facts  bearing  on  juvenile  refor- 
mation than  is  exhibited  in  this  paragraph.     The  family  principle 
is  ignored ;    individualisation  is  ignored  ;  separation  of  religions 
is  ignored ;  all  the  proved  wisdom   of  the  systems  advocated  bj 
Mary  Carpenter,by  Recorder  HilUby'Frederic  Hill, by  Deraetz,andbT 
the  Rev.  John  Clay,  is  ignored ;  all  those  beautiful  teachings  in  which 
all — from  Demetz  to  Barwick  Baker — from  Pol  to  De  Gasparin — 
from  Mary  Carpenter  to  the  Nuns  of  Arno*s  Court  agree— are  ignored, 
and  in  their  place  is  substituted  a  scheme  as  ill  designed  as  it  would 
be  mischievous — as  absurd  as  it  would  be  inoperative,and  which  would 
teach   neither  self  dependence  nor  self  respect — not  even  self  con. 
trol — a  scheme  which  could  never  arise  the  soul  of  **  the  city  Arab, 
the  home  Heathen'*  to  its  God — which   could  never  wake   in  his 
heart  the  energy  and  the  spirit  of  a  man.     It  could  do  none  of  these 
things,  but  it  would  leave  him  the  poor  worthless  human  weed—as 
all  know  the  vast  majority  of  our  workhouse   reared  children  if  a 
boy,    with    oo  home  save    the  workhouse  and  the  jail — if  a  girl* 
with  no  home  save  the  cruel  street,  and  no  refuge  but  the  hospital 
or  the  asylum.    You  know,  sir,  and  we  all  know,  that  these  work- 
house children  are  a  disgrace  to  any  civilized  nation.     If  yon  doubt 
it,  the  jail  records,  the  hospital  books,  and  the   workhouse  officers 
will  prove  it.    Above  all  the  fifty  girls  whom  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  in 
Baggot-street,  are  attempting  to  reclaim  will  furnish   a  fair  sample 
of  the  inmates  of  the  proposed  allocated  wards  of  the  workhouM, 
where  *'  collateral  reformation*'  is  to  be   carried  out  through  the 
agency  of  "  the  existing  machinery"  of  the   Irish  poor-law  system. 
The  fourth  paragraph  of  the  petition   is  entirely  wrong  in  the  as- 
sumption that  the  English  reformatory  acts  at  all  contemplate  such  a 
scheme  as  the  petitioners  desire  to  see  carried  out;  and  in  praying  for 
the  extension  of  the  English  acts  to  Ireland  they  pray  for  that  which 
would  be  unsuited  to  our  people,  and  which  would  in  no  way  aid  the 
petitionc'rs  in  securing  the  objects  they  desire.     It  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted that  400  of  the  chief  inhabitants  of  Derry  should  have  signed 
this  petition — a  petition  which  must  excite  the  most  profound  as- 
tonishment of  Mr.  Adderley,  of  Sir  John  Pakington,of  Lord  Stanley, 
and  of  the  other  members  of  the  present  government  who  are  old,  and 
active,  and  intelligent  friends  of  the  reformatory  movement.     Par- 
don this  trespass  on  your  space ;  but  I  trust  you  will  excuse  an  old 
and  continuous  worker  in  the  cause,  if  I  thus  endeavour  to  expose 
serious   errors — more  especially  when  a    reformatory  schools  bill 
for   Ireland,  which   has  received  the  assent  of  all  inf  this  country 
and  in  England  capable,  from   a  knowledge  of  facts  and  principles, 
of  giving  a  sound  judgment,  is  about  to  be  mtroduced  to  the  House 
of  Commons  by  Mr.  Sergeant  Deasy  and  Mr.  John  Bagwell. 

X  am,  Sir, 

Very  truly  yours, 

Patrick  JotRPH  Mu&rat. 
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JHEMOBANDUM  of  a  Conversation  I  held  to-day  with  Rev.  Mr. 
M<GAi.LUM,tbe  Chaplain  and  Master  of  the  Boys' Refuge,  Glasgow. 

Glasgow^  Good  Friday,  April  2nd,  1858. 

I  called  to-day  on  Mr.  M'Callnm  at  the  Refuge.  On  entering  I 
saw  a  boy  standing  about  in  the  hall. 

Mr.  M'Callum  received  me  very  cordially,  and  I  had  an  interesting 
and  valuable  conversation  with  him. 

Decrease  of  Crime  in  Glasgow. — Mr.  M^Callum  mentioned  that  he 
is  bringing  out  a  report  (now  in  the  press)  which  shows  that  since 
the  Reformatory  system  has  been  introduced  here,  there  has  been  a 
great  diminution  of  the  number  of  inmates  in  the  City  Bridewell. 
Seven  years  ago  the  number  of  prisoners  was  700  odd.  Now,  though 
the  population  of  the  city  has  much  increased,  the  numbers  of  pri- 
soners is  only  300  odd  *  this  Mr.  M'C.  attributes  to  the  combined 
action  of  the  Refuges  and  the  Industrial  School,  but  he  thinks  the 
Refuges  have  been  the  most  important  causes  of  the  diminution  as 
they  are  much  larger  than  the  Industrial  Schools. 

KunatDoys — Mr.  M*C.  says  he  was  sometime  ago  much  plagued  by 
boys  escaping.  They  used  to  be  recommitted  to  prison  as  a  punish- 
ment. This,  however,  did  more  harm  than  good.  The  boys  would 
say  on  their  return  that  they  were  better  off  in  gaol  than  in  the 
Refuge,  in  that  they  rose  at  7  o'clock  instead  of  6,  that  their  food  was 
better,  &c.  &c.  Mr.  M'C.  thinks  the  present  gaol  treatment  far  too 
mild.  Mr.  M*C.  has  given  over  having  the  boys  re-committed  to 
prison  and  punishes  them  himself  by  the  '*  towse"  and  by  separation 
from  their  fellows  for  a  considerable  time.  There  has  been  no 
escape  for  six  months  past,  though  the  boys  go  out.  They  went 
to  the  panorama  a  little  while  ago  (at  least  300  of  them)  and  one 
hundred  go  each  Sunday  to  Church,  100  one  Sunday,  another  100 
another  Sunday,  and  so  on.  Some  also  go  to  the  land  which  is  cul- 
tivated. The  school  play  grounds,  workshops,  &c.  are  encompassed 
by  a  wall,  and  the  door  is  locked,  so  that  they  may  be  said  to  be  usually 
in  a  state  of  confinement. 

Admimon. — I  asked  Mr.  M*C.  what  he  did  with  a  boy  when  first 
admitted,  whether  he  placed  him  at  once  with  the  others.  Mr.  M*C. 
said,  certainty  not.  The  boy  whom  I  saw  in  the  hall  was  a  new 
comer.  Mr.  M'C.  keeps  each  new  comer  thus  for  some  days,  talks 
to  him.  and  endeavours  to  bring  him  to  a  sense  of  his  condition. 
When  Mr.  M*C.  thinks  a  good  effect  has  been  produced,  he  places 
the  boy  under  the  care  of  a  very  good  boy,  directing  the  former  to 
speak  only  to  the  latter,  and  this  is  continued  until  Mr.  M*C.  thinks 
the  new  comer  may  be  safely  trusted  to  mix  with  his  fellows  generally. 
Formerly  much  mischief  was  done  by  new  comers  talking  of  their 
misdeeds  to  their  companions.  The  above  system  tends  to  prevent 
the  practice,  which  is  also  forbidden  under  severe  punishment. 

Trades. — Mr.  M'C.  thinks  it  desirable  to  have  a  multiplicity  of 
employments,  as  he  finds  that  a  boy  does  much  better  at  what  he 
chooses  himself.  A  certain  proportion  of  his  boys  choose  agriculture, 
but  the  major  part  do  not  like  it ;   when  the  school  is  placed  in  pos- 
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session  of  a  farm  which  will  be  soon,  in  addition  to  their  present 
^round|  he  intends  to  employ  about  a  hundred  in  husbandry,  which 
IS  about  as  many  as  he  expects  will  prefer  that  occupation.  The 
whole  number  in  the  school  is  more  than  400,  most  of  whom  are  town 
boys,  who  do  not  generally  like  husbandry  though  some  of  them  do. 

Mr.  M*C.  is  about  to  have  a  large  smithy  erected,  where  be  will* 
be  able  to  employ  many  boys  as  smiths.    Many  prefer  this  trade 
which  is  in  much  request  both  in  Glasgow  and  the  colonies. 

Marks.'— A  bad  mark  is  placed  against  a  boy's  name*  and  three  bad 
marks  disaualifies  a  boy  for  the  next  treat,  such  as  going  to  any  sight 
to  which  the  boys  are  taken  sometimes  or  joining  the  excursion  to 
the  sea  side  which  is  taken  annually  by  steamboat. 

MisceUuneota Sixteen  boys  have  just  left  the  Refuge,  being  sent 

to  Montreal  consigned  to  a  benevolent  gentleman  there  who  under- 
takes to  get  them  employment. 

Mr.  M*C.  does  not  agree  with  Mr.  Baker  of  Hardwioke,  that  boys 
should  not  be  committed  to  Beformatories  on  their  first  convictions* 
He  thinks  that  each  case  should  be  dealt  with  on  its  individual  merits^ 
and  where  a  boy  is  likely  to  become  a  regular  offender  he  should  be 
sent  to  a  Reformatory,  on  his  first  conviction.  He  showed  me  the 
history  which  the  boy  I  saw  in  the  hall,  who  was  convicted  for  the 
first  time,  had  g^ven  of  himself,  whidi  clearly  shewed  that  he  would 
in  all  probability  have  become  a  thief  bad  he  not  been  sent  to  a 
Reformatory. 

(Signed)  ALFRED  HILL. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Alfred  Hill,  for  his  kindness  in  sap- 
plying  these  notes ;  and  we  are  very  happy  to  find  that  iht 
Glasgow  House  of  Refuge  is  making  that  progress  in  useful- 
ness predicted  for  it  by  the  Eecorder  of  Birmingham,  and  our 
worthy  friend,  the  Rev.,  Dr.  Craik.  How  long  are  we  to  be 
without  such  institutions  in  Ireland,  how  long  are  we  to  be  as- 
tounded by  such  police  reports  as  the  following,  taken  from  ?5I« 
lAmerick  JReporler  of  April  13th  ? 

"Shoplifting. — John  Hanly,  a  juvenile,  who  is  within  the  statu- 
table  age  of  whipping,  14  years,  was  brought  up  for  the  thiriytixth 
time  by  Constable  Nash,  who  charged  him  with  stealing  31bs.  of  tea 
off  the  counter  in  Mr.  Quinn's  shop  and  walking  off  with  it,  but  was 
detected  in  the  street ;  and,  this  fact  being  established,  the  magis- 
trates  sentenced  him  to  be  imprisoned  for  three  months  with  hard 
labour  and  two  whippings." 

When  Peachum  sings,  in  The  Beggars  O^era,  **  I  wonder 
any  man  alive  would  ever  rear  a  daughter  V*  we  all  laugh,  but 
really  it  appears  to  us  that  sons  are  generally  more  troublesome, 
and  we  have,  under  our  sybtem^  no  means  of  cliecking  their  evil 
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propensiUea  if  the  youths  stop  short  of  the  committal  of  that 
which  is  actual  crime  in  the  contemplation  of  the  law.  It  is 
otherwise  in  France,  and  in  this  phase  of  Juvenile  B«formation 
(more  especially  as  regards  the  sons  of  persons  in  affluent  cir- 
cumstancesj  M.  Demetz  is  as  successful  in  his  efibrts  as  in 
these  cases  coming  more  fully  within  the  scope  of  M^ttray* 
From  the  Midland  Counties  Herald  of  April  8th  we  take  the 
following,  from  the  pen  of  one  to  whom  the  country  and  all  in- 
terested in  the  Beformatory  Question  owe  the  deepest  debts  of 
gratitude : — 

Onr  readers  will  perhaps  recollect  that  a  translation  of  the  Report 
for  1856  of  the  Reformatory  at  Mettray,  appeared  in  the  Midland 
Co'in/tes  J7ffra2(/ towards  the  close  of  that  year.  We  have  now  the 
pleasure  to  present  to  them  the  Report  for  1857  ;  and  in  doing  so 
we  desire  to  draw  th«ir  attention  to  a  new  featare  in  that  important 
institution. 

We  must  premise  that  in  France  a  power,  entitled  Correction  Pa' 
ierneUe,  is  lodged  in  the  hands  of  parents  to  procure,  bj  application 
before  an  appointed  tribunal^  the  imprisonment  for  short  periods  of 
their  unruly'  offspring.  By  virtue  of  articles  375  and  376  of  the 
Code  eivilt  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  may  be  thus  impri- 
soned for  one  month,  while  those  between  sixteen  and  twenty-one 
years  of  age  are  liable  to  six  month's  confinement. 

In  a  late  edition  of  his  pamphlet  upon  Mettrfty*  M.  Cochin,  quo- 
ting from  its  annual  reports,  states  that  formerly  there  existed  in 
Paris  alone  any  institution  suited  to  the  reception  Qf  children  of  the 
upper  classes  who  had  rendered  themselves  liable  to  Correction  Pater- 
neUe,  Els  where  the  gaol  was  the  only  place  in  which  the  sentence 
of  the  Court  upon  them  could  be  carried  into  execution^  and  the 
dread  of  exposing  them  to  the  contaminating  influences  of  pro- 
miscuous imprisonment  naturally  deterred  parents  from  resorting  to 
such  means  of  repression.  Those  who  could  afford  to  do  so  pre- 
ferred to  send  their  unmanageable  sons  abroad,  in  the  hope  of  thus 
removing  them  from  pernicious  associates,  and  breaking  their  bad 
habits.  But  by  this  course  they  often  only  substituted  one  form  of 
dissipation  for  another,  and  by  interupting  the  youths'  studies,  and 
placing  them  beyond  their  control,  not  unfrequently  aggravated  the 
evil  they  sought  to  cure.  Detention  in  agricultural  colonies  similar  to 
that  which  ordinary  young  offenders  undergo  would  be  found  un- 
suited  to  the  class  now  under  consideration.  The  system  pursued 
in  these  establishments  is  not  calculated  to  effect  a  cure  within  so  li- 
mited a  time  as  that  for  which  alone  such  youths  can  by  law  be  im- 
prisoned; and  they  would,  moreover,  be  liable  to  form  intimacies 
among  their  companions  which  would  be  most  injurious  in  after  life. 
By  placing  them^  however,  in  separate  confinement  while  there  every 
objection  is  obviated.  *      "Its  effects   must  have  been  witnessed, 

*  Notice  sur  Mettray,  par  August) n  Cochin. 
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says  M.  Demetz,  "  for  the  happy  influence  it  exercises  on  the  mormf 
being  of  the  youth  to  be  jubtly  appreciated.  A  thorough  change 
takes  place  in  him.  With  no  amusements  or  diverbion  to  distract  bi» 
attention,  there  is  nothing  which  can  drive  from  his  mind  the  exhor- 
tation and  advice  he  receives.  Meditation  brings  his  past  life  con- 
stantly before  him.  In  solitude  his  pride  and  self-love  vanish.  His 
thoughts  necessarily  are  turned  inward.  He  is  no  longer  ashamed 
to  listen  to  the  whispers  of  conscience,  which  have  been  most  justly 
called,  <  The  Toice  of  God.'  By  degrees  he  becomes  open  to  re- 
ligious impressions.  Work  is  welcome,  first,  as  affording  him  some- 
thing to  do>  while  very  soon  he  comes  to  regard  it  as  a  pleasure. 
He  eagerly  applies  himself  to  it,  and  what  until  then  he  had  looked 
upon  as  an  irksome  task,  he  learns  to  consider  a  source  of  consola- 
tion, and  even  so  great  a  necessary  that  the  heaviest  punishment  it  is 
possible  to  inflict  upon  him  is  to  deprive  him  of  all  occupation. 
The  short  duration  of  his  imprisonment  must  remove  every  appre- 
hension from  the  minds  of  those  who  might  be  disposed  to  dread  the 
ill  effects  of  separate  confinement.*'  * 

Three  years  ago,  it  would  appear,  M.  Demetz  began  to  receive 
under  his  care  the  sons  of  wealthy  parents,  whose  unruly  conduct 
rendered  them  unmanageable  at  home  or  in  ordinary  schools.  The 
maintenance  and  education  of  these  pupils  is,  of  course,  paid  for  by 
their  friends.  This  extension  of  his  enterprise  has  been  attended, 
we  are  informed  in  the  present  report,  with  such  happy  results  that 
M.  Demetz  contemplates  enlarging  the  accommodation  devoted  to 
these  youths,  in  order  to  receive  more  than  the  very  limited  number 
he  has  hitherto  been  able  to  admit.  As  it  is  a  part  of  his  system  to 
separate  pupils  of  this  class  completely  from  each  other,  and  indeed 
to  keep  the  fact  of  their  presence  in  the  institution  a  secret  from  all 
but  the  officers  and  their  own  families,  while  at  the  same  time  ample 
provision  is  made  for  preserving  their  health,  and  conducting  their 
education  in  a  manner  beflttingr  their  position  in  society,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  buildings  appropriated  to  their  use  must  be  elaborate, 
and  consequently  costly.  Hitherto  the  few  pupils  belonging  to  the 
upper  classes  that  have  yet  been  received  at  Alettray  have  not  been 
lodged,  we  believe,  in  a  house  specially  built  for  them,  but  M. 
Demetz  is  now  desirous  that  one  should  be  forthwith  prepared. 
We  have  seen  the  design  for  the  edifice  he  contemplates  erecting. 
Each  youth  will  have  a  distinct  dwelling,  consisting  of  three  rooms, 
with  a  small  garden  attacned  for  the  purposes  of  exercise  and  re- 
creation.  Though  these  dwellings  are  so  arranged  as  to  render 
communication  between  the  inhabitants  impossible,  they  are  yet  com- 
pletely under  the  surveillance  of  the  officers.  Professors  and  a 
chaplain  will  reside  at  the  establishment,  while  each  boy  will,  we 
understand,  be  under  the  care  of  a  separate  tutor.  M.  Demetz  him- 
self will  watch  over  all. 

We  gather  from  the  report  before  us  that  the  need  for  such  an 
institution  is  more  strongly  felt  in  France  than  we  should  hope  it  is 

*  Rapport  sur  les  Colonies  Agricoles ;  lu  a  la  Reunion  Internati- 
onale de  Gharite,  par  M.  Demetz. — 1855- 
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in  England.  We  cannot  but  fear,  however^  that  numerous  instances 
may  be  met  with  even  in  our  own  country  in  which  such  disci- 
pline as  that  of  Mettray  would  afford  the  only  hope  of  reclaiming 
the  lad  whom  natural  infirmitips  of  character,  over-indulgence^  or 
other  untoward  circumstances  have  rendered  the  bane  of  his  family, 
to  become  at  a  later  period  a  curse  to  society.  It  is  this  conviction 
which  has  elicited  our  remarks.  We  have  been  informed  that  M. 
Demetz  would  willingly  admit  Englirih  youths,  and  should  their 
friends  desire  to  conceal  the  fact  of  their  oeing  in  a  Reformatory  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  do  so,  for  as  the  custom  already  prevails 
amongst  us  of  sending  our  sons  abroad  for  education,  there  would 
be  nothing  to  attract  attention  in  thus  placing  a  lad  at  school  in 
France,  supposing  the  name  of  the  school  were  suppressed.  Mettray 
is  a  Roman  Catholic  Institution,  and  a  boy  of  that  creed  would  doubt- 
less feel  more  at  home  there  than  a  Protestant  The  religious  edu- 
cation of  the  latter,  however,  would  of  course  invariably  be  entrusted 
to  a  minister  of  his  own  faith ;  an  arrangement  for  which  the  prox- 
imity of  Tours,  where  not  only  a  large  number  of  English  reside, 
but,  we  believe,  a  clergyman  of  the  Anglican  establishment  officiates, 
affords  probably  peculiar  facilities.  That  any  attempt  to  proselytise 
would  be  permitted  in  an  institution  of  which  M.  Demetz  is  at  the 
head,  no  one  acquainted  with  his  character  would  for  a  moment 
believe. 

REPORT  OF  M.  DEMETZ, 

Director  of  the  Agricultural  Colony  of  Mettray, 

To  the  Society  Patemelle.^\S57. 

Oentlsmen, — After  eighteen  years  of  existence,  and,  we  may  add, 
of  success,  we  might  be  excused  from  again  coming  before  the  public, 
in  order  to  set  forth  the  results  obtained  at  Mettray  ;  the  more  so 
that  our  institution,  from  the  very  day  of  its  commencement,  has  al- 
ways been  open  to  those  most  competent  to  judge  of  it,  with  a  view 
to  Its  advantages  being  fairlv  appreciated. 

Still,  when  the  object  of ; the  enterprise  under  consideration  is  to 
throw  light  on  one  of  the  most  coraptez  problems  of  social  economy 
—the  improvement  of  the  human  race ;  when  the  most  efficacious 
means  of  preparing  a  happier  future  for  our  country  are  being 
sought  in  arresting  the  progress  of  demoralisation,  the  last  word 
can  never  be  uttered.  Scarcely  is  one  evil  obviated  than  another  is 
discovered,  to  which  a  remedy  must  be  applied.  Thus  it  is  that 
after  devoting  your  attention  to  tbe  poor  and  criminal  children  you 
found  sunk  in  misery,  you  have  resolutely  undertaken  the  case— ac- 
cording to  the  plan  indicated  by  the  law,  which  decrees  the  establish- 
ment of  Penitentiary  Oolonies  * — of  those  young  persons  belonging 


*  See  the  Law  of  August  5th,  1850,  and  the  very  remarkable 
Report  of  M.  Come  which  precedes  it.  This  may  be  considered 
the  most  important  document  which  has  been  published  relating  to 
young  detenuSf  whose  precise  position  is  not  fully  understood  by  the 
public. 

[In  the  law  here  alluded  to,  besides  the  above  and  various  other 
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to  the  middle  and  upper  claaaes  who,  without  absplat^lj  iofrinpog 
the  p^nU  laws,  are  not  the  les9  deservipg^  of  correction,  We  speak 
of  children  detained  by  virtue  of  correction  patemtife- 

That  spirit  of  resistance  to  all  control  which,  spreading  from  one 
to  another^  has  infected  every  rank  of  society,  has  penetrated  from 
public  life  even  into  the  domestic  circle ;  and  there  are  at  this  time 
parents  among  us  who,  to  their  astonishment,  have  encountered  on 
the  part  of  their  children  a  degree  of  insubordination,  often  even  of 
avdacity-^for  the  expression  is  not  too  strong — of  which  their  pre- 
decessors would  never  have  dreamt.  We  cannot  help  quoting,  in 
illustration  of  this  opinion*  an  answer  made  to  us  very  lately  by 
ope  of  9ur  pupils  whom  we  had  reproved  for  most  outrageous  con- 
duct towards  his  widowed  mother.  He  replied — '•  Why  what  could 
you  expect  ?'*  My  school-fellows  always  told  me  it  was  degrading 
to  obey  a  woman."  The  lad  was  scarcely  sixteen  years  old>  and  the 
woman  was  his  mother ! 

And  if  paternal  authority  is  but  too  oflen  despised,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted  that  the  authority  of  mothers  is  still  more  disregarded  ;  we 
mean  of  those  widowed  mothers  whose  children,  aware  that  they 
will  one  day  inherit  a  large  fortune,  think  only  of  the  time  when  they 
will  be  able  to  spend  it.  These  are  the  individuals  whom  we  more 
especially  desire  to  deal  with.  The^  require,  more  than  any  other 
class,  that  some  check  should  be  applied  to  their  spirit  of  insubordin- 
ation ;  they  imagine,  Door  children,  that  bv  their  precocious  depra- 
vity they  raise  themselyes  to  the  dignity  of  manhood.    The  mother 


provisions,  it  is  decreed  that  <*  Colonics  Gorrectionelles,"  of  a  more 
penal  character  than  the  '*  Colonies  Agricoles,"  shall  be  estfJblisb^d 
for  the  reception  of  the  worst  class  of  juvenile  offenders,  including 
those  who,  after  being  admitted  into  a  fieforroatory  School,  prove 
themselves  by  their  insubordinate  conduct  to  be  unworthy  of  its  ad- 
vftntages,  akid  are  certain  to  exercise  ^xi  evil  infl^e^ce  over  their 
companions.  Unfortunately,  no  such  colonies  have  yet  been  founded : 
but  that  the  wapt  of  them  is  sorely  felt  may  be  inferred  from  the 
earnestness  with  which  M*  Demietz*  in  a  report  recently  addressed 
to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  urges  that  toe  decree  should  be  car- 
ried into  execution. 

The  managers  of  various  Reformatories  in  our  own  country  have 
latterly  expressed  a  strong  opinion  in  favour  of  the  establii^ment  of 
Penal  Schools,  ;to  which  they  could  send  unmanageable  children,  to 
be  dealt  with  more  severely  than  the  discipline  oftheir  own  institu- 
tiona  permits.  At  present  the  only  alternative  to  retaining  inmates 
•whose  depravity  and  insubordination  exercise  a  most  injurious  influ- 
ence over  their  better  disposed  companions,  is  to  send  them  to  gaol, 
from  whichj  after  a  short  incarceration,  the  managers  are  compelled 
to  receive  them  back,  whether  they  have  been  benefited  or  further 
corrupted  by  their  imprisonment ;  and  when  the  utter  unsnitable- 
ness  of  a  gaol  to  the  right  treatment  of  children  is  remembered,  it 
can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  they  usually  come  out  worse  than  they 
go  in.] — Trans, 
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of  one  of  the8e»  not  long  sinoe,  wrote  to  lu,  aa  mother*  alone  esn 
write  r — "  I  see  cleafrly  tfa^t  it  if  my  weakneu  which  has  cavaed  all  the 
mischief,  and  that  I  deserve  to  be  consigned  to  a  cell  by  the  side  of 
that  which  my  child  occupies.  Will  you  aid  me  to  regain  that  au- 
thority which  Providence  entrusted  me  with,  but  which  I  knew  not 
how  to  maintain?"  We  gladly  acceded  to  sueh  a  request;  and 
strengthened  by  this  touching  appeal  we  addressed  her  ungrateful 
son  in  these  words,  "  You  have  cruelly  treated  her  whom  it  was 
your  duty  to  cherish  and  respect  ;  you  have  shamefully  abused  her 
kindness.  A  mother's  heart  is  far  more  deeply  wounded  by  the  bad 
conduct  of  her  son  than  it  could  be  even  by  stabs  from  a  poniard ; 
and  yet  yours  would  willingly  have  said  to  you,  '  Strike  but  listen/ 
But  now  the  time  for  indulgence  is  past.  I  am  become  the  depoei** 
tory  of  that  authority  you  have  too  long  despisedy  and  it  is  with  me 
you  will  have  lo  deal.  1  have  two  hands — the  one  wears  a  gauntlet 
of  iron,  the  othet  a  velvet  glove.  It  depends  upon  your  beha* 
viour  which  I  shall  use.  Do  not  atteaapt  to  struggle ;  yOu  can  ne» 
ver  outdo  me  in  strength.  Besides,  why  struggle  with  your  friends  ? 
I  waffe  war  with  your  faults  only,  not  with  yourself:  but  to  bring 
you  back  into  the  right  path  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  use  the  utmost 
severitv  should  it  be  necessary  ;  power  and  authority  are  combined 
in  my  hands." 

This  language,  which  indicates  to  our  pupils  the  line  of  conduct  we 
intend  to  pursue  towards  them,  never  fails  to  make  an  impression  on 
their  young  minds ;  and  we  must  admit  that,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
we  find  thev  yield  to  our  exhortations.  It  is  true  that  we  neglect 
no  means  of  convincing  them  that  we  never  exercise  severity  towards 
them  but  with  r^ret.  Without  sueh  a  conviction  our  efforts  would 
be  fruitless.  Thus  no  lad  comes  to  us  without  our  having  written 
to  him  some  time  before,  to  urge  him  to  alter  his  behaviour.  This 
letter  is  transmitted  by  the  President  du  TriAumcU  to  hb  parents,  who 
return  it  to  us,  that  we  may  modify  it  to  suit  the  character  of  the 
child.     It^is  usually  couched  in  some  such  terms  as  the  following  :— 

"  1  learn  with  regret  that  by  your  conduct  you  give  your  excel- 
lent family  serious  cause  of  complaint,  and  that  the  exhortations  of 
your  parents  have  produced  no  enect.  The  time  for  severity  has  ar- 
rived. An  order  issued  by  the  President  du  TributuU,  will  deprive 
you  of  your  liberty,  and  in  the  cell  to  which  you  are  about  to  be  con- 
signed, you  will  have  to  reflect  upon  the  melancholy  consequenoee 
which  have  resulted  from  forgetting  your  duty.  Charged  with  ex- 
ecuting this  severe  sentence,  which  will  immediately  be  passed  upon 
you,  I  earnestly  wi^  to  mediate  between  your  family  and  yourself, 
and  obtain  for  you  a  reprieve.  Profit  by  the  time  afforded  you,  and 
implore  from  your  parents  pardon  for  your  past  conduct ;  as  yet, 
disgrace  attaches  only  to  yourself,  but  hereafter  it  will  recoil  on  a 
name  you  ought  to  honour.  From  the  very  day  on  which  you  re- 
ceive this  letter,  cultivate  industrious  habits,  be  submissive  and  res- 
pectful, seek  to  revive  in  your  heart  those  feelings  of  religion  which 
were  the  joy  of  your  early  childhood,  and  which  you  have  so  soon 
forgotten  ;  «how  yourbelf  grateful  to  God,  who  has  prompted  me  to 
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save  you  from  the  punishment  awarded  to  your  guilty  conduct.  If 
neglecting  this  fatherly  warning,  you  persist  in  the  unhappy  course 
you  have  adopted,  do  not  reproach  him  who  has  done  his  ntmast  to 
spare  you  the  severe  treatment  which  you  will  then  fully  deserve. 
But  there  is  yet  time.  Give  me  the  g^atiBcation  of  having  aided  in 
leading  you  back  into  the  path  of  duty,  and  of  restorinsr  that  happi- 
ness to  your  family  which  you  o^ght  never  to  have  disturbed.** 

We  have  the  satisfaction  of  informing  you  that  in  some  instances 
this  warning  has  sufficed  to  arrest  the  youth  in  his  downward  pro- 
gress.    If,  notwithstanding  this  endeavour,  he  persist  in  his  evil 
conduct,  and  he  is  brought  here,  we  say  to  him,  *'  My  dear  boy, 
how  is  it  that  you  are  come  here  ?    I  did  all  in  my  power  to  save 
you  from  being  sent  to  a  place  of  punishment ;  but  I  warned  yon 
that  if  you  persisted  in  grieving  vour  family,  1  should  treat  yon  with 
severity.    I  must  keen  my  word,  or  you  would  not  believe  me  in 
future ;  but  if  you  behave  well,  if  you  amend  your  habits,  if  you  ex- 
hibit  the  slightest  symptom  of  repentance,and  of  returning  to  a  right 
course,  you  may  be  assured  of  the  eagerness  with  which  1  shall  give 
you  credit  for  a  desire  to  improve."    in  ^neral  the  success  of  an 
undertaking  depends  on  the  manner  in  which  it  is  begun  ;  and  it  is 
consequently  verv  important  that  the  first  impression  made  on  the 
Iad*s  mind  shoula  be  a  favourable  one. 

Their  authority  is,  for  a  time  at  least,  placed  in  our  hands  by  the 
parents,  who  give  their  word  of  honour  to  leave  us  to  act  on  all 
points  as  we  shall  deem  best.  We  require  this  concession  for  two 
reasons.  First : — We  are  testing  an  entirely  new  system  of  edu- 
cation. If  we  are  hampered  in  its  application  by  interposition  on 
the  part  of  the  family,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  discover  whether  the 
system  has  been  ill  applied,  or  whether  it  is  bad  in  itself,  and  public 
opinion  will  proscribe  it  for  ever.  Secondiv : — In  assuming  as  re- 
gards the  child  the  whole  responsibility  of  the  rigorous  measures 
adopted  towards  him,  we  avoid  the  risk  of  destroying  what  little 
affection  for  his  family  may  yet  survive  in  his  heart.  What  little 
affection  1  Painful  indeed  must  these  words  be  to  parents  when  ther 
feel  hut  too  often  that  it  is  the  very  excess  of  their  tenderness  which 
has  brought  about  this  miserable  result ;  truly  instructive  are  they  for 
the  future  !  But  were  we  to*attempt  to  trace  effects  to  their  causes, 
we  might.  Gentlemen,  publish  a  volume  instead  of  a  report.  We  will 
leave  it  to  time  to  supplv  us  with  fresh  arguments. 

You  may,  perhaps,  be  surprised  that  we  should  have,  to  some 
extent,  thrown  into  a  dialogue  form,  the  narrative  we  have  just  re- 
lated, instead  of  contenting  ourselves  with  a  simple  analysis.  We 
believed,  however,  that  this  was  the  best  method  of  explaining  our 
system.  In  thus  bringing  it  into  operation  before  you,  so  to  speak, 
you  could  better  appreciate  both  its  advantages  and  drawbacks.  It 
now  remains  for  us  only  to  state  a  few  details  which  will  throw 
light  upon  this  de|;artment  as  a  whole. 

The  approach  of  the  holidays  increases  the  number  of  appiicadoas 
from  parents  for  admission — a  fact  easily  explained. 

It  is  obvious  to  the  heads  of  families  that  at  such  a  season  they  run 
a  risk  of  rewarding  the  child  whose  conduct  during  the  whole  pa^t 
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year  baa  been  bad,  for  it  is  impossible  to  cbange  bonne  into  a  place  of 
punishment  at  a  time  when  all  is  joy  and  festivity,  especially  where 
there  are  other  children  who  deserve  nothing  but  praise.  On  the 
other  band,  at  some  schools  pupils  are  not  permitted  to  remain  dur- 
ing tbo  holidays ;  and  in  all  the  discipline,  at  this  period  of  rest  from 
work,  is  sure  to  be  relaxed.  Removing  to  Mettray  obviates  all  these 
difficulties  ;  one  inconvenience  alone  remaining,  namely,  that  at  this 
season  we  cannot  arrange  for  our  lads  to  compete  in  writing  exercises 
witb  the  lads  of  the  [neighbourinflr]  Public  School,  as  they  are  accus- 
tomed to  do  during  the  session.  We  must  acknowledge  that  in  so  far 
thev  lose  a  motive  to  emulation  ;  but  at  the  same  time  our  discipline 
is  the  more  felt  at  this  period  of  the  year,  when  the  child's  thoughts 
naturally  revert  to  the  enjoyments  from  which  be  is  cut  oif.* 

But  though  we  can  thus  deprive  those  lads  of  their  holiday  who  do 
not  deserve  it,  we  reserve  the  means  of  enabling  such  among  our 
pupils  to  enjoy  it  as  during  their  stay  witb  us  have  shown  a  desire  to 
do  well. 

It  is  by  this  potent  alternative — everything  to  bope  if  they  behave 
well,  and  everything  to  fear  if  they  behave  ill— -that  men  are  kept  in 
tbepath  of  duty,  and  i  fortiori  the  child. 

We  have  met  with  much  sympathy  and  aid  from  some  excellent 
clergymen  in  our  neighbourhood.  Desiring  to  promote  our  under- 
taking, tbey  agree  to  receive  our  pupils  as  boarders,  whenever  we  are 
of  opinion  that  the  strict  discipline  of  Mettray  has  sufficiently  operated 
on  their  young  hearts.  Thus  we  afford  these  lads  an  opportunity  of 
exercising  their  liberty  under  certain  restrictions. 

In  this  intermediate  stage  we  can  judge  how  far  we  have  influenced 
tbeir  disposition.  It  is  a  species  of  moral  quarantine,  which  indicates 
what  we  have  to  hope  or  to  fear  from  the  future. 

We  will  conclude  this  explanation  of  our  system  by  an  observation 
which  we  trust  may  bear  fruit  in  making  parents  understand  how 
important  it  is  not  to  delay  entrusting  tbeir  children  to  us,  until  they 
have  become  utterly  unmanageable.  Hitherto  success  has  crowned 
our  efforts,  even  when  we  had  to  deal  with  individuals  from  sixteen  to 
eighteen  years  old ;  though  we  must  confess  that  we  had  serious 
tnisgivings  witb  respect  to  them.  Our  task,  however,  has  been  far 
easier,  and  attended  with  the  happiest  results  when  our  pupils  have 
been  under  fourteen  years  of  age. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  why,  when  the  only  alternative  was  to  con- 
sign the  child  to  gaol,  the  step  was  delaved  until  the  case  became 
extreme,  just  as  aitfputation  is  adopted  only  when  gangrene  has  set 
ip.  But  now  the  remedy  consists  in  sending  the  youth  not  to  prison,  but 


*  We  must  not  omit  to  express  our  sincere  gratitude  to  the  Prin- 
cipal and  the  Professors  of  the  Lyc^e  at  Tours,  who  have  been  good 
enough  to  permit  our  pupils  to  write  exercises  with  theirs,  they  in- 
forming us  of  the  subject  of  the  composition.  Our  pupils  never 
Bign  their  names  to  their  exercises,  in  order  that  their  incognito  may 
be  preserved.  Thus  they  are  benefited  by  the  spirit  of  emulation, 
without  the  seclusion  in  which  it  is  desirable  to  keep  them,  for  a 
time  at  least,  being  interrupted. 
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to  what  may  be  called  a  striot  school*  where,  however,  be  goes  out 
of  doors  every  day  with  the  person  who  superintends  his  education, 
.and  ifl  even  permitted  oooasionally  to  .make  longer  excursions,  pro- 
vided his  conduct  be  very  satisfactory.  It  U  impossible,  therefore,  to 
explain  the  neglect  on  the  parts  of  heads  of  families  of  the  Refor- 
matory means  we  place  at  their  disposal,  and  the  efficiency  of  which 
no  longer  admits  of  doubt.* 

Being  now  convinced,  by  three  years'  experience,  of  the  advantages 
of  our  new  department,  we  would  gladly  see  its  benefits  shared  by  a 
larger  number.  For  this  reason  we  have  thought  of  admitting  child- 
ren from  foreign  countries  w^  cause  their  parents  anxiety  and 
trouble.  The  distance,  instead  of  being  a  drawback,  should  rather 
be  considered  an  advantage,  as  it  would  aid  to  keep  the  lad's  secret. 
Moreover,  when  entirely  removed  from  the  scenes  among  which  be 
•has  lived,  and  where  doubtless  he  has  too  often  found  persons  ready 
to  indulge  his  evil  tendencies,  the  youth  will  be  driven  by  the  isolation 
in  which  he  will  be  placed  to  endeavour  to  gain  our  affection,  certain 
of  winning  it  if  he  behave  well. 

We  are  aware  that jiational  manners  differ,  and  that  in  some  coan- 
tries  paternal  authority  maintains  its  ascendancy  ;  but  the  means  of 
preserving  this  happy  state  of  things  in  the  midst  of  the  spirit  of  in- 
subordination which  threatens  to  spread  throi^ghoot  the  world,  lies  in 
<tonvincing  young  parsons  that  should  the  evil  appear  it  will  be 
immediately  suppressed. 

Our  house,  which  is  even  now  too  small  to  meet  the  applications 
for  admission  which  come  to  us  from  our  own  country,  would  not 
{permit  of  our  receiving  foreigners,  and  we  contemplate,  therefore, 
erecting  additional  buildings,  in  order  that  our  undertaking  may  be 
carried  into  execution  on  the  extended  scale  which  appears  desirable.! 

Notwitiistanding  the  deep  interest  we  take  in  the  new  department 
whose  advantages  we  have  just  pointed  out,  and  notwithstanding  the 
gratification  it  affords  us  in  restoring  happiness  to  many  a  domestic 
circle  whence  it  has  long  been  banished,  let  us.  assure  you,  gentlemen, 
,me  neglect  no  duty  demanded  of  us  by  the  Colony  of  Mettray  properly 
so  called — that  enterprise  which  first  brought- us  into  co-operation, 
4md  which  receives  the  uninterrupted  aid  and  approval  of  this  country. 

We  have  on  the  present  occasiqn  no  incidents  to  relate  which  hare 
given  to  our  colons  an  opportunity  of  provii^  their  courage,  and  to 

*  It  is  also  most  important  not  to  delay  sending  the  lad  to  us  ootil 
he  has  been  expelled  from  school,  for  if  he  sees  his  future  thns 
blasted,  there  is  reason  to  fear  he  will  be  discouraged.  We  have 
had  a  youth  under  our  care  whose  father,  hoping  thereby  to  intimi- 
date him,  had  made  him  believe  that  kds  name  had  been  erased  from 
the  register  of  his  former  school.  He  lost  all  hope,  saying,  *^  What 
is  the  use  of  working  ?"  Having  afterwards  learnt  that  be  had  not 
undergone  the  disgrace  of  expulsion,  he  applied  himself  to  hia  tasks 
with  ardour,  and  won  a  position  among  the  best  scholars. 

t  For  fuller  explanation,  see  the  details  contained  in  the  "Notice 
•Cochin"  on  the  Colony  at  Mettray. 
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-a  -gr^at  <*ity  one  of  testifying'  its  appreoratioti  of  it,  such  as  the  inun- 
xiation  of  the  Loire  afforded  la^t  year.* 

Twice  over,  however,  they  bare  helped  to  extinguish  fires  'which 
broke  forth  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  in  neither  instance  did  aay> 
thing  occur  worth  recording*  nor,  happily,  any  accident  to  deplore. 
On  a  fbrtner  similar  occatiion  one  of  our  oolons  -perished,  the  victim 
to  zeal  and  self-devotioin,  of  which  one  of  our  Mi^strates  has 
been  pleased  publicly  to  express  his 'admiration. 

The  past  year  h4s  slipped  tranqoilly  aWay.  Thus  we  most  de- 
pend on  the  interest  you  feel  in  our  oblldren,  when  we  narrate  facts 
which,  to  persons  less  favourably  inclined,  wouM  appear  not  worth 
the  trouble  of  relating  ;  but  we  are  aware  that  nothing  connected 
with  Mettray  can  be  indlffbrent  to  you. 

At  the  very  moment  of  writing  these  words,  one  of  our  lads  has 
died  in  consequence  of  a  kick  from  a  horse,  received  while  in  the 
service  of  the  farnnsr  with  whom  we  h&d  placed  him.  He  was  quite 
aware  of  his  danger,  and  knowing  that  the  Colony  is  always  open  to 
her  children  when  in  need  of  aid,  he  begged  that  he  might  be  laid 
on  a  mattress  in  a  cart,  and  so  be  conveyed  to  our  Infirmary.  The 
journey  was  not  accomplished  without  the  poor  fellow  suffering  acutely 
from  the  jolting  of  the  vehicle.  Nevertheless^  he  said  to  the  driver, 
<*  Pray  drive  faster,  or  I  never  shall  get  there  in  time,"  The  man 
did  not  fully  understand  what  these  words  implied,  but  the  Colony 
was  no  sooner  reached  than  their  meaning  was  made  plain.  The 
poor  lad  immediately  a*iked  for  the  chaplain  with  whom  he  had 
always  kept  up  intercourse,  and  made  his  confession.  The  wound 
was  mortal.  Two  days  had  scarcely  elapsed  when  our  poor  colon 
breathed  his  last  sigh,  surrounded  by  his  school-fellows,  who  were 
deeply  impressed  by  his  fervour  and  resignation.  He  said  to  us, 
*'  I  have  given  you  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  but  I  could  not  die 
among  strans;6r8,*'^-'words'which  revealed  the  position  which  Mettray 
holds  in  the  hearts  of  her  children. 

If  our  colons  appreciate  the  debt  they  owe  to 'Mettray,  their 
parents  do  not  appear  less  impressed  by  it.  For  instance,  a  poor 
woman,  whose  only  means  of  subistence  is  her  labour,  offered  to 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior  to  take  upon  herself  the  expense  of 
the  maintenance  and  education  of  her  son,  then  confined  in  a  gaol 
where  he  cost  her  nothing,  solely  on  condition  that  he  should  be  re- 
ceived at  Mettray.  An  engagement  such  as  this, contracted  at  the  price 
of  the  severest  privation,  imposes  a  heavy  responsibility  upon  us, 
rendering  it  our  duty  to  return  to  such  a  mother  a  son  who,  by 
bis  good  conduct,  shsdl  indemnify  her  for  all  her  sacrifices. 

To  this  very  touch in.^  proof  of  confidence  we  may  add  a  striking 
taark  of  approbation  "emanating  from  one  of  the  great  departments 
of  the  State. 


*  The  Town  Council  of  Tours  has  been  pleased  to  cause  a  medal 
to  be  struck  bearing  this  legend: — ''A  la  Colonic  de  Mettray,  la 
ville  de  Tours  recoonaissante.'*  [Some  of  these  medals  were  exhi- 
bited in  Birmingham,  at  the  Bazaar  held  in  1856,  in  aid  of  the  Ad« 
derley  Park  Fund. —  Irans."] 
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In  the  report  on  the  budget  for  1858  occurs  the  following  words  ^-» 
*'  The  Colony  of  Mettraj  ha^  especiallj  excited  our  interest*  and 
we  recoinmend  it  to  the  favourable  attention  of  the  Miniiiler  of 
Agriculture.  We  are  of  opinion  that  a  permanent  and  liberal 
grant  would  be  justifiable  to  an  institution  de^terving  of  praise  under 
three  several  aspects — moral,  agricultural,  and  penitentiaJ.  It  benefits 
our  own  country,  and  affords  a  model  to  foreign  lands."* 

Such  praise  is  flattering  indeed.  We  venture^  however,  to  ac- 
cept it,  for  we  believe  it  to  be  deserved ;  and  we  trust  that  the 
Minister  will  share  the  favourable  opinion  of  the  Commission  on  the 
Budget,  and  will  do  his  utmost  in  future  to  render  his  grant  com* 
mensurate  with  the  importance  of  your  services,  for  we  have  had 
mttch  difficulty  in  meeting  our  expenses  latterly,  through  the  great 
rise  in  the  price  of  provisions. 

Through  the  kiud  attention  of  a  very  kind  reverend  friend 
we  lately  had  the  pleasure  and  advantage  of  a  long  conversa- 
tion with  the  £ev.  Father  Caccia,  Bector  of  the  Catholic  Re- 
formatory School  near  MarkeUWeighton,  Yorkshire.  We 
found  him  a  disciple  of  M.  Demetz,  and  one  of  the  most  ac- 
complished and  thorough  scholars,  in  every  point  connected 
with  the  Reformatory  System,  it  has  been  our  good  fortune  to 
meet.  We  beg  attention  to  the  following  documents  supplied 
us  by  Father  Caccia  : — 

Annual  Hqtori  of  the  Yorkshire  Catholic  Reformaiory  School,  road  ai 
the  Meeting  held  at  Ijeedt,  on  the  18M  of  November,  1857.  * 

The  Bishop  of  Beverley  having  taken  the  ChMr,  and  addressed 
the  Meeting  in  support  of  the  Institution  which  he  had  lately  visited, 
the  following  Report  was  read  by  the  Bev.  Father  Caccia. 

The  task,  which  it  is  my  duty  to  perform,  is  doubtless  a  difficult 
one,  either  if  you  consider  the  delicate  nature  of  the  Report  yoo 
expect,  concerning  our  work  in  a  field,  previously  ploughed  and 
sown  by  other  hands ;  or,  the  necessity  of  speaking  of  results,  which, 
although  the  effect  of  Divine  assistance,  are  generally  attributed  to 
human  exertion. 

In  order  to  free  myself  as  much  as  possible  from  these  difficulties, 
I  formed  the  resolution  of  submitting  to  your  consideration,  a  few 
extracts,  taken  from  our  Diar^r,  which,  containing  all  the  occurrences 
of  our  School,  and  being  destined  only  for  private  use,  will  prove  a 
faithful  witness  of  the  results  already  attained,  as  well  as  a  pledge  of 
the  most  sanguine  hopes  for  the  future. 

*  In  the  first  instance  we  received  as  a  grant  from  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  the  sum  of  12,000  francs,  (£480.,)  .which  has  been  re- 
duced to  4,000  francs.  Small  though  the  amount  be,  our  gratitude 
is  not  the  less  due  for  this  proof  of  sympathy  from  his  Excellency, 
who  has  been  so  good  as  to  express  his  regret  that  he  cannot  do  more. 
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Before  beginning,  I  beg  you  will  favour  me  with  your  indulgence 
for  my  imperfect  elocution. 

As  soon  as  the  agreement,  which  entrusted  your  Reformatory 
School  to  the  care  of  the  Institute  of  Charity  was  signed,  I  being 
appointed  to  the  work,  perceived  at  a  glance  its  importance  since 
the  education  of  youth  had  been  my  principal  occupation  for  twenty 
years,  in  my  native  country.  Consequently,  I  sought  and  obtained 
for  my  staff  of  brothers,  those  whom  I  knew  to  be  the  best  suited 
for  the  work  ;  went  to  St.  Bernard's  with  the  two  principal  brothers, 
the  Prefect,  and  the  Schoolmaster,  where  they  remained  for  three 
weeks,  in  order  to  become  acquainted  with  the  practical  details  of  a 
school  conducted  on  a  large  scale  :  afterwards,  I  went  with  the  first 
mentioned  brother,  to  Biythe  House,  Hammersmith,  to  compare  the 
working  of  the  different  systems  ;  and  commenced  on  1st  June,  the 
charge  entrusted  to  us. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  trials  we  had  to  endure  at  the  beginning  ! 
The  boys  shewed  most  unmistakeable  signs  of  insubordination ; 
arrangtments  were  made  amongst  them  for  running  away ;  mocking 
and  looks  of  defiance  were  seen  at  every  turn  ;  grumbling  and  dis- 
content were  the  order  of  the  day ;  all  which,  as  we  afterwards 
learnt,  had  been  previously  planned,  in  order  to  try  our  strength  and 
patience. 

One  morning  it  rained,  and  the  boys,  on  being  set  to  make  mats, 
began  to  grumble,  and  even  refused  to  perform  this  prison-like  work. 
One  of  the  bigger  boys,  in  particular,  showed  a  most  determined 
obstinacy,  and  arming  himself  with  a  stick,  he.  excited  others  to 
imitate  him.  As  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  quell  these  disorderly 
proceedings,  Br.  Prefect  considered  it  hf&  duty  to  make  an  example 
of  the  ringleader.  Whilst  chastising  him,  another  of  the  boys, 
reputed  the  strongest  and  the  leader  of  the  worst,  undertook  to 
defend  his  companion,  and  attempted  to  strike  the  Brother,  who, 
however,  aware  of  the  importance  of  the  issue  of  the  affair,  with 
srreat  presence  of  mind,  seized  his  assailant  by  the  collar,  flung  him 
flat  to  the  ground  several  times,  and  to  the  ffreat  amazement  of  the 
rest,  walked  him  off  to  the  dark  cell,  in  which  place  he  remained  till 
dinner  time. 

The  boy,  afterwards,  acknowledged  to  me,  that,  he  was  fully 
aware  of  his  fault,  and  confessed  his  readiness  to  perform  whatever 
penance  I  should  impose  upon  him,  which  readiness  was  confirmed 
by  his  asking  pardon  publicly,  on  bis  knees. 

Another  source  of  anxiety,  was  the  appearance,  near,  and  upon  our 
premises,  of  men,  recognized  by  some  of  the  boys,  as  belonging  to 
notorious  gangs  in  this  town,  (Leeds.)  They  had  the  audacity  to 
speak  to  some  of  the  boys,  in  order  to  pursnade  them  to  run  away, 
and  even  to  set  Are  to  the  house.  In  the  mean  time,  having  ac- 
quired  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  our  work,  I 
proceeded  to  put  in  practice  my  own  plan  of  direction.  My  first  step 
was  to  fit  up  a  more  suitable  altar  for  the  preserving  of  the  Blessetl 
Sacrament,  and  to  adorn  the  house  with  such  pictures  as  are  calcu- 
lated to  convey  a  religious  impression  to  the  minds  of  the  boys.  At 
the  same  time  I  began  a  course  of   daily  catechetical  instructions, 
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intermixed  with  moral  reflections  and  striking  practical  consequences, 
whilst  endeavouring,  also^  to  win  their  hearts  by  kindness  and  marks 
of  affection,  without,  however,  allowing  any  breach  of  discipline  to 
pass  unnoticed. 

The  simple  notice  of  my  readiness  to  speak  with  them  in  private, 
concerning  their  spiritual  necessities,  induced  them  all,  without 
exception,  to  profit  by  the  opportunity,  although  I  did  not  enforce 
it  upon  them,  as  an  obligation.  By  this  means  I  sounded  the  depth 
of  their  religious  knowledge,  which,  I  found  to  be  very  superficial, 
if  anything  at  all  ;  and  moreover  I  succeeded  in  gaining  their  con- 
fidence, by  appealing  to  their  better  feelings. 

The  clear,  simple,  and  practical  preaching  on  the  Gospel  every 
Sunday  morning,  and,  on  the  Eternal  Truths  in  the  afternoon,  with 
rtfleetions  upon  the  same,  after  the  service  in  a  conference  of  the 
Brothers  with  the  boys,  I  have  found  to  produce  excellent  fruits. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  first  month,  an  occurrence  took  place, 
which,  though  painful  in  itself,  has  been  in  the  hands  of  Divine 
Providence,  the  cause  of  a  great  moral  improvement.  A  henious 
moral  fault,  calling  for  a  severe  and  public  chastisement,  was  com- 
mitted. The  offender  was  lodged  in  the  dark  cell,  where  he  re- 
mained all  day  with  bread  and  water  for  his  meals.  Before  evening 
prayers,  having  been  previously  prepared  to  submit  to  punishment 
for  his  guilt,  he  was  brought  into  the  presence  of  all  the  boys  and 
the  superiors,  with  the  exception  of  myself,  and  severely  chastised : 
all  being  exortcd  to  take  warning  by  this  example.  The  sensation 
produced  was  so  great,  that  the  majority  of  the  bop  mingled  their 
tears  with  those  of  the  culprit,  and  evidently  appreciated  the  rigour 
of  the  chastisement.  The  lesson  proved  effectual,  as  from  that  time 
no  great  moral  fault  has  ever  been  detected  ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
boys  have  since  amended  so  much,  that  I  had  the  consolation  of  not 
only  re-admitting  to  Holy  Communion  eight  of  them,  but  also  of 
choosing  eight  others  for  First  Communion. 

Another  cause,  and  the  last  of  general  disturbance,  was  the  running 
away  at  the  end  of  the  same  first  month  of  one  of  the  boys  who  was 
very  cunning,   and  received  only  just  previous  to  our  coming,  and 
consequently  always  seekinfr  an   opportunity  to   escape.      Only  a 
fortnight  before  he  had  attempted   to   put  his  project  in  practice, 
having  also   enticed  another  boy  to   accompany   him.     His  plan  of 
proceeding  was  this  : — he  purloined  a  suit  of  old  clothes  belonging 
to   another  boy,  secreted  them   in  an  empty  cask,  and  made  up  his 
mind  to  jump  from  his  window  during  the  ntght.      The  detection  of 
the  clothes  discovered  his  plan  ;  he  was  but  slightly  punished,  this 
being  his  first  offence.      On   the  27th  June,  having  been  punished 
for  telling  a  lie,  he  about  mid-day  concealed  himself  in  the  ditch  near 
the  house  without  bis  coat  and  cap,  and  made  off  as  soon  as  he  per- 
ceived that  no  particular  attempt  was  made  to  find  him.     The  boys 
were   surprised  at  seeing  no  bustling  or  any  apparent  trouble  being 
taken  respecting  the  fugitive,  and  were  at  a  loss  what  to  think  when 
we   told  them  to  pray  for  him,  and  that  in  a  few   days  he  would 
again  be  amongst  them.     Indeed  things   went  on  as  usual ;  letters, 
however,  descriptive  of  the  boy  were  written  to  the  police  inspectors 
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of  the  neighbouring  towus^  and  only  two  days  after,  we  received  the 
notice  that  he  was  apprehended  in  this  very  town,  (Leeds.)  The 
surprise  of  the  boys  on  his  appearing  amongitt  them  so  soon,  can 
scarcely  be  expressed.  He  was  threatened  with  the  exemplary 
punishment  of  a  month's  imprisonment  in  a  public  gaol,  but  owing 
to  the  visit  of  the  Fr.  General  of  the  Institute,  the  punishment  was 
commuted  to  a  few  days'  confinement  in  the  dark  cell,  upon  bread 
and  water  diet. 

Until  the  beginning  of  July,  our  efforts  were  chiefly  directed  to 
enforce  discipline,  and  we  found  many  of  the  bigger  boys  had  begun 
to  lead  quite  a  different  life,  showing  a  great  afrection  for  us,  and  a 
consoling  spirit  of  docility,  with  the  determination  of  becoming  good. 
The  daily  instructions  were  listened  to  with  attention  and  an  evident 
desire  of  learning.  The  teaching  of  music,  and  the  singing  of  pious 
hymns  in  the  chapel,  accompanied  with  the  harmonium,  a  precious 
gift  of  Capt.  Stapleton,  co-operated  much  to  move  their  hearts  and 
make  them  exceedinglv  pleased  with  their  new  system  of  life.  At 
this  period,  we  found  it  necessary  to  cause  the  best  boys  to  co- 
operate with  us  in  subduing  their  still  stubborn  companions.  The 
boys  were  consequently  divided  into  three  classes,  according  to  their 
size.  In  each  class  the  better  boys  were  chosen  as  sergeants  or 
corporals  charged  with  the  observance  of  discipline,  whilst  military 
drill  contributed  also  to  enforce  the  spirit  of  order  in  every  thing. 
To  carry  out  better  this  family  system,  we  resolved  to  take  our  meals 
in  the  same  room  with  the  bo}-s,  and  arranged  the  horary  and  occu- 
pations in  such  a  manner  as  to  have  the  boys  always  within  sight. 
The  following  is  the  winter  horary.  At  half-past  five  o'clock,  rise, 
wash,  and  clean  themselves  ;  six.  Morning  Prayers  and  Mass  ;  half- 

f)ast  six,  school;  half-past  seven,  breakfast;  eight,  work  as  fol- 
ows,  three  boys  with  the  cook,  for  kitchen  and  housework  ;  three 
with  the  shoemaker ;  five  with  the  tailor ;  two  with  the  carpenter  ; 
two  as  stable  boys ;  and  twenty  in  the  fields,  with  the  Prefect  of 
field  labour.  I  always  feel  moved  when,  at  the  beginning  of  work, 
from  the  different  shops  and  the  fields,  I  hear  the  boys  singing  their 
simple  prayer  in  these  few,  but  touching  words,  repeated  thrice, 
"  My  Jesus,  I  do  this  for  the  love  of  Thee."  At  a  quarter  to  twelve, 
work  is  discontinued  and  all  prepare  for  dinner ;  twelve,  Angelus 
and  dinner.  At  all  the  meals,  one  of  the  boys  reads  some  instructive 
book  ;  after  dinner,  a  visit  to  the  B.  Sacrament,  and  recreation ; 
half  past  one,  work  as  before  ;  five,  school ;  six,  nupper  and  recrea- 
tion ;  half-past  seven,  school  again ;  half-past  eight,  Evening 
Prayers,  Hymn,  and  retire  to  rest.  The  greater  part  of  the  evening 
recreation  is  spent  by  sbme,  in  learning  vocal  music,  and  by  others, 
in  practising  the  fife  and  drum ;  whilst  the  remaining  boys  listen,  with 
pleasure,  to  the  reading  of  some  amusing  and  instructive  book,  by 
one  of  the  brothers. 

As  regards  their  improvement  in  elementary  knowledge,  you  will 
easily  understand  the  difficulty  of  teaching  such  boys,  if  you  reflect 
that  the  stages  of  their  education  are  almost  as  numerous  as  are  the 
boys  themselves,  which,  of  course,  renders  it  difiicult  to  organise 
them  in  classes.     Nevertheless  the  patience  and  zeal  of  the  school- 
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master  had  a  witness  in  the  satisfaction  which  Mr.  Morrell  expressed 
at  his  official  visit,  on  the  last  of  July.  Perhaps,  if  I  were  to  infono 
you,  that  now,  many  of  the  boys  are  able  to  sing  in  Latin  the  Psalms 
for  Vespers,  and  one  of  Webbe*s  Masses,  you  might  form  some  idea 
of  their  improvement.  In  addition  to  a  sense  of  duty,  they  are  en- 
couraged to  study  from  the  persuasion,  that  in  after  life,  theirs  will 
be  a  very  poor  condition,  if  dependent  upon  others  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  business,  from  a  want  of  elementary  knowledge. 

Since  July,  the  hoys  have  shewn  such  a  gradually  increasing  good 
conduct,  as  to  encourage  us  to  establish  a  Section  of  Honour,  for 
those  who  had  not  only  not  given  any  trouble  by  misconduct,  but  who 
on  all  occasions  had  conducted  themselves  in  a  satisfactory  manner : 
the  Feast  of  St.  Charles,  (Nov.  4th,)  was  chosen  for  the  inauguration 
of  it.  On  the  morning  of  the  Feas^  the  flags  were  hoisted,  the  boys 
were  attired  in  new  tunics,  those  who  had  been  chosen  unanimoosly 
by  the  Brothers,  were  distinguished  by  stripes  of  red  braid  upon 
their  collar,  and  the  Tablet  of  Honour  upon  which  their  names, 
eight  in  number,  were  written,  was  placed  in  a  conspicuous  part  of 
the  house.  The  Hon.  Ghas.  Langdale  having  kindly  consented  to 
honour  the  boys  by  his  presence,  arrived  in  time  for  High  Mass. 
After  Vespers,  all  the  boys  and  Superiors,  together  with  other  friends 
come  for  the  occasion,  assembled  in  the  school-room,  and  the  Section 
of  Honour  was  presented  to  the  Hon.  Ckntleman,  who  kindly  ad- 
dressed them  at  some  length  in  a  very  exhortative  manner.  The  im- 
pression made  by  the  solemnity  of  the  day  will  no  doubt  produce 
good  fruits  by  emulation,  and  encourage  others  to  strive  for  the 
same  honour  on  a  future  occasion. 

With  these  happy  results,  you  may  be  tempted  to  think  that  we 
never  more  find  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  punishment.  No. 
our  boys  are  far  from  being  angels.  Punishment  is  inflicted,  b&t 
never  at  the  moment  of  the  fault,  except  in  very  rare  and  particular 
occasions,  and  this  in  order  to  be  assisted  by  reflection,  and  to  give 
time  for  repentance,  so  that,  when  the  punishment  is  inflicted,  the 
culprit  is  fully  aware  beforehand,  that  it  is  deserved,  and  its  justice  is, 
of  course,  acknowledged. 

Each  Brother  keeps  an  account  of  all  the  offences,  as  well  as  the 

food  deeds  of  the  boys  under  his  charge.  Every  Sunday  morningt 
oth  Superiors  and  boys  meet  together,  when  each  brother  gives  an 
account  of  each  of  his  boys,  whose  good  conduct  or  misbehaviour  is 
commended  or  reprehended  as  deserved.  If  it  be  found  necessary 
to  inflict  chastisement  for  the  repetition  of  a  fault,  it  is  administered 
during  the  course  of  the  following  week.  Bread  and  water  diet  for 
one  or  more  days  ;  silence,  solitude,  or  work,  during  recreation ; 
taking  meals  apart,  or  some  strokes  on  the  hand,  are  the  ordinary 
punishments ;  the  dark  cell,  since  the  beginning  of  July,  has  only 
once  been  occupied.  At  the  Sunday's  Report,  after  the  communion 
of  the  16  boys,  not  a  fault  was  laid  to  the  charge  of  any  of  the  boys, 
and  in  general,  punishment  at  the  present  time  is  reserved  for  the 
little  boys,  upon  whom  religion  and  mental  persuasion  have  too  little 
influence  to  dispense  them  from  seni>ihle  warnings. 
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Up  to  the  present  date  we  have  received  eight  new  bovs,  making  a 
total  of  thirtj-five,  leaving  only  four  vacanc.es  in  the  present  building. 
Our  plan  is  to  keep  the  new  boys  apart  for  a  few  days  under  the 
tuition  of  a  boy  with  the  rank  or  sergeant*  during  which  time,  their 
character  and  natural  inclinations  are  studied  by  us*  whilst  they  them- 
selves learn  the  duties  of  external  discipline,  in  order  that  when  they 
join  the  class  a&siffned  them,  they  may  naturally  fall  into  the  general 
good  behaviour  of  the  others,  who,  by  their  cheerfulness  and  aSfection 
to  the  Superiors,  point  out  for  their  encouragementi  a  source  of  real 
happiness  never  before  tasted. 

I  expect  to  see  a  great  moral  improvement  in  the  school,  as  twenty - 
nine  boys  received  the  Sacrament  of  Confirmation  on  Saturday  last. 
I,  with  great  pleasure,  take  this  opportunity  of  mentioning  that  we 
are  indebted  to  our  venerable  Chairman,  for  the  foundation  of  a 
Reformatory  School  in  this  country.  He,  for  this  purpose,  gener. 
ously  appropriated  a  beautiful  bnildinfl;,  together  with  70  acres  of 
land ;  well  knowing,  that  if  the  education  of  children,  next  to  the 
conversion  of  sinners,  was  the  principal  object  of  our  Redeemer's  love, 
both  these  objects  are  obtained  in  a  Reformatory  School  for  juvenile 
delinquents.  The  interest  he  has  taken,  and  the  encouragement  he 
has  ^iven  us,  in  our  work  of  reforming  this  precious,  but  unfortunate 
portion  of  his  flock,  increased  with  the  good  conduct  of  the  boys,  and 
as  soon  as  they  were  prepared,  he  kindly  condescended  to  visit  them, 
and  administer  the  Sacrament  of  Confirmation.  The  Hon.  C.  Lang, 
dale,  having,  with  truly  paternal  affection,  constantly  inquireil  about 
their  progress  and  wants,  and  frequently  visited  them,  kindly  accepted 
the  duties  of  godfather,  thus  acquiring  a  new  title  to  their  reverence 
and  affection. 

A  continual  watchfulness  over  the  moral  development  of  the  boys, 
in  order  to  ascertain  if  it  be  the  effect  of  a  good  (jtsposition,  rather 
than  hypocrisy ;  a  rigorous  prohibition  to  speak  to  each  other  of 
their  past  lives ;  the  enforcing  of  silence  during  work  and  in  the 
ranks ;  readiness  to  attend  to  their  wants,  and  to  assist  them  in  over- 
coming their  temptations ;  the  encouragement  to  confidence  in  the 
good  aispositions  of  their  superiors,  and  the  example  of  paternal  care 
and  sacrifice  for  their  sake*:  these  are  the  means  most  calculated  to 
win  every  heart,  to  check  every  bad  habit,  and  to  enforce  every 
reliffious  or  social  virtue. 

The  moral  improvement  of  our  boys  is  such,  at  present,  that  we 
may  greatly  increase  their  numbers,  not  only  without  danger  to  them, 
but  with  the  advantage  of  making  them  the  standard  and  promoters 
of  the  reformation  of  the  new  comers,  who^  being  admitted  at  different 
periods,  and  singly,  cannot  but  follow  the  general  discipline,  and  be 
benefited  by  the  good  example  of  the  older  inmates. 

This  is  the  present  condition  of  your  Reformatory  School.  Thanks 
be  to  God.  above  all,  for  His  evident  assistance  in  a  work,  which 
redounds  particularly  to  His  glory,  and  after  God,  thanks  be  to  you 
my  Lord,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen,  and  especially  to  the  Alembers  of 
the  Committee,  for  the  kind  encouragement  and  effectual  support 
you  have  given  to  our  endeavours,  as  well  as  for  the  generous  assis- 
tance 1  hope  you  will  give  for  the  enlargement  of  the  establishment, 
which  will  be  the  principal  object  of  vour  present  deliberation. 
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The/oliowing  Financial  Report  of  the  Coinmittee,  and  Abstract  of 
Accounts,  were  read  by  R,  J,   Oainsford,  Esq. 

On  the  1st  of  June,  I857f  the  Yorkshire  Catholic  Reformatory 
School  passed  under  the  conduct  of  the  Religious  Oonimunitjr»  with 
whom  your  Committee  succeeded  in  effecting  an  arrangement  for 
their  undertaking  that  duty.  The  annexed  accounts  are  therefore 
made  up  to  that  period,  comprising  ahout  a  year  and  a  half  since 
the  Institution  was  commenced,  but  it  will  be  observed,  that  these 
accounts  include  a  payment  of  £237  lOs.  Od.  to  the  Religious  Com- 
munity, «phich  may  be  considered  to  appertain  less  to  the  past  than 
to  the  future. 

These  accounts  shew  that  £898  68.  6d.  have  been  received  in 
Donations,  £173  ds.  Od.  in  Subscriptions,  for  1856,  and  £207  12s. 
6d.  in  Subscriptions  for  1857,  whilst  £45  3s.  Od,  of  the  Subscrip- 
tions  for  the  latter  year  are  still  in  arrear,  and  will,  we  trust,  be 
at  once  remitted  to  the  treasurer,  as  it  roust  be  obvious  that  they 
are  much  wanted.*  Should  the  additional  sum  of  £1100  afterwards 
mentioned  as  requisite  to  enlarge  the  Building,  be  promptly  raised, 
and  the  Annual  Subscriptions  be  maintained  for  a  few  years,  then 
there  seems  every  reason  to  expect  that  the  Institution  will  be  in  a 
position  to  receive  and  train,  durin?  the  period  of  detention,  all  the 
Catholic  boys  who  may  be  dealt  with  as  criminal,  in  Yorkshire,  with 
little  or  no  occasion  to  draw  further  upon  the  resources  of  Catholic 
Charitf ,  for  their  maintenance,  during  the  period  of  detention.  The 
subsequent  Annual  Subscriptions  might  then,  perhaps,  be  most  suit- 
ably devoted  to  an  endeavour  to  find  suitable  employment  for  these 
boys  after  their  reformatory  training  had  expired. 

The  Reformatory  School  is  at  present  adapted  to  receive  only 
33  boys  ;  it  is  rapidly  filling ;  and  we  shall  soon  be  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  declining  to  receive  boys  suitable  for  admission,  unless  ad- 
ditions be  at  once  made  to  the  building^,  so  as  to  increase  the  extent 
of  accommodation.  During  the  first  year  we  hare  83  boys,  whose 
average  period  of  detention  exceeds  four  years,  and  we  must  there- 
fore  consider  it  requisite  to  provide  accommodation  for  at  least  132 
boys  for  Yorkshire  alone.  It  is  estimated  that  a  further  outlay  of 
£1 100  wouldsuflSce  to  give  increased  accommodation  for  70  more  boys. 
The- present  body  of  religious,  who  have  undertaken  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  school,  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  manage  the  large 
as  well  as  the  smaller  number,  and,  as  Government  allows  at  the 
rate  of  £18  5s.  per  annum,  for  each  boy  in  the  school,  it  is  obviously 
desirable,  on  the  mere  ground  of  economy,  to  have  as  many  inmates 
as  the  staff  of  religious  may  be  able  to  attend  to.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, an  additional  number  of  inmates  would  involve  no  ad- 
ditional charge  upon  the  subscribers  beyond  the  first  cost  of  enlarg- 
ing  the  building,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  receiving  them.  It  is 
confidently  hoped,  therefore,  that  this  explanation  may  lead  to  further 
Donations  and  Subscriptions  being  at  once  handed  in,  so  as  to  enable 
the  enlargement  of  the  buildings  to  be  commenced  immediately,  and 
completed  in  time  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  refusing  to  receive 
more  of  the  poor  bo\s,  for  want  of  room. 


*  Many  of  thesie  arreurs  have  been  paid  since  this  Report  and  ab- 
stract of  accounis  was  prepared. 
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It  may  even  be  reapectfullj  8Qgge8ted»  for  the  consideration  of 
our  Catholic  Brethren,  in  the  more  Northern  Oouniies  of  Durham, 
Cumberland,  Westmorland,  and  Northumberland,  whether  they  could 
in  any  other  way,  so  advantageously  provide  for  the  reception  and 
proper  care  and  training  of  the  Catholic  Criminal  Bovs,  from  those 
Counties,  as  by  subscribing  a  still  further  sum  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  yet  further  addition  to  the  Reformatory  School,  near 
Market  Weighton,  so  as  to  make  it  capable  of  receiving  the  boys 
from  those  four  Northern  Counties,  as  well  as  from  Yorkshire.  The 
first  co&t  to  them  of  such  an  addition,  would  be  far  less  than  the 
cost  of  building  a  separate  institution,  for  their  own  juvenile  crimi* 
nals :  and  even  if  they  could  meet  with  another  body  of  Religious, 
ready  to  undertake  the  conduct  of  it,  the  current  expenditure  of  the 
two  distinct,  would  be  far  greater,  than  if  combined  in  one,  since 
two  Communities  must  be  maintained,  either  of  which  would  suffice 
to  manage  and  attend  to  all  the  inmates  in  both  Institutions.  The 
advantage,  we  admit,  would  be  mutual,  since  one  result  of  the  com- 
bination would  be  to  diminish  the  average  annual  cost  of  each  York- 
shire, as  well  as  of  each  more  Northern  inmate.  We  trust,  there- 
fore, that  our  Catholic  Brethern,  in  the  four  Northern  Counties,  will 
give  this  suggestion  a  favourable  consideration,  and  if  they  concur 
in  our  views,  promptly  act  upon  it. 

Mr.  Gainsford  also  explained  that  the  periods  of  Committal  of  the 
33  boys  were  as  follows : — IS  for  5  years,  16  for  4  vears,  3  for  3  years, 
and  2  for  2  years  ;  shewing  an  average  of  more  than  four  years,  and 
that  they  were  committed  from  the  foUowin?  places : — Leeds  9, 
Sheffield  7,  Bradford  5,  Huddersfield  3,  Scarborough  3,  York  2, 
Hull  2,  Dewsbury  1,  Beverley  1. 

CIRCC7LAB. 

YORKSHIRE  CATHOLIC  REFORMATORY  SCHOOL. 

At  tlie  Annual  Meeting  at  Leeds,  of  the  Subscribers  of  this  Refor- 
matory School,  on  November  18tb,  the  proposition  to  enlarge  the  es« 
tablishment  for  the  accommodation  of  70  other  boys  from  Yorkshire, 
making  a  total  of  1 10,  was  unanimously  agreed  to,  and  the  raising  of 
the  necessary  funds  was  immediately  undertaken. 

In  Spring,  the  new  building  will  be  commenced,  which  will  be  fit 
for  habitation  by  the  end  of  Summer.  As  we  have  already  37  boys, 
we  have  found  it  necessary  to  prepare  temporary  accommodation  for 
those  committed  up  to  that  period. 

Puring  the  last  two  months,  we  have  received  many  applications 
from  other  counties,  and  especially  from  the  towns  of  London, 
Liverpool,  and  Birmingham,  as  the  two  Catholic  Reformatories, 
viz.  St.  Bernard's  Leicestershire,  and  Blythe  House,  Hammersmith, 
London,  are  full,  although  the  first  has  accommodation  for  300  boys, 
and  the  other  for  75.  As  no  further  accommodation  as  far  as  I  know, 
is  about  to  be  prepared  for  Catholic  juvenile  delinquents,  I  think 
that  some  steps  ought  to  be  taken  to  carry  on  a  work  so  success- 
fully begun,  consequently  I  have  obtained  the  permission  of  the 
Biahop  of  this  diocess,  to  whom  our  premises  belong,  to  receive  boys 
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from  other  counties,  provided  no  expense  whatever  fall  upon  this 
diocess  on  their  anount,  and  also,  that  no  Yorkshire  bojr  be  ever  re- 
fused. 

These  two  conditions  are  but  jast ;  and  therefore  I  cannot  receive 
other  bojK,  unless  I  am  enabled  to  raise  a  fund  to  build  for  their  a(v 
commodation.  1  think  I  am  not  asking  too  much,  if  for  each  boy  I 
demand  the  sum  of  £10,  to  be  paid  upon  his  reception ;  this  sum  b 
calculated  as  scarcely  sufficient  for  raising  the  building  and  proriding 
the  bedding.  If  any  Committee  will  make  arrangements  for  a  deter- 
minate number  of  bojs,  the  same  number  of  boys  will  of  course  be  re- 
ceived in  succession  without  payment,  so  that  £10  will  always  give 
a  ciaim  for  one  inmate,  £100  for  10,  and  so  on. 

For  the  encouragement  of  private  individuals  who  may  take  in- 
terest in  some  particular  boy,  I  am  inclined  to  accommodate  such 
boy  upon  payment  of  £2  10«.  a  year  in  advance,  during  the  period  of 
his  detention,  provided  there  is  a  vacancy. 

I  wish  to  make  known,  that  the  situation  of  this  Reformatory 
School,  with  70  acres  of  land,  and  workshops  for  the  more  useful 
trades  attached,  together  with  the  large  staff  of  Brothers  of  the 
Institute  of  Charity,  who  have  charge  of  the  establishment,  afford 
ample  means  for  the  education  of  juvenile  delinquents, 

I  take  the  liberty  of  informing 
of  these  details  of  this  Reformatory  School,  hoping  that  the  great 
interest  you  take  in  this  work  of  charity,  will  suggest  the  means, 
either  by  Committee  or  by  private  assistance,  to  carry  out  the  re- 
formation of  the  unfortunate  portion  of  our  Catholic  boys.  It  is 
certain  that  without  suitable  accommodation  for  all  the  Catholic  boys, 
they  will  either  be  persuaded  to  deelare  themselves  Protestants,  in 
order  to  be  sent  to  Protestant  Institutions,  or  otherwise,  to  be  al- 
lowed to  return  to  their  criminal  habits. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  up  to  the  present,  which  is  to  say 
during  a  little  more  than  one  year,  we  have  in  the  three  Catholic 
Reformatory  Schools  420  boys,  and  consequently  taking  an  average 
of  4  years  for  the  time  of  detention,  we  ought  to  have  accommoda- 
tion for  at  least  1000  boys. 

I  feel  persuaded  that  many  persons  interested  in  this  work  of 
Charity,  are  deterred  from  undertaking  it  by  the  great  difficulties 
connected  with  the  opening  of  new  Reformatory  Schools,  both  as  re- 
gards the  expenses  of  building,  as  well  as  the  obtaining  of  a  competent 
staff  to  conduct  it;  consequently,  I  hope  to  meet  with  the  encourage* 
ment  and  assistance  of  all  charitable  persons  for  carrying  out  my 
proposition,  which  implies  the  attainment  of  the  same  end  with  com- 
paratively little  trouble  or  expense. 

If  any  Committee  agree  to  adopt  my  proposition,  1  beg  to  be  in- 
formed of  it  as  soon  as  convenient,  in  order  to  be  able  to  make  ar- 
rangements with  the  Yorkshire  Committee,  for  carrying  on  the  ne- 
cessary buildings,  together  with  those  to  be  erected  for  the  York- 
shire boys,  next  Spring. 

All  correspondence  connected  with  this  subject  should  be  durected 
to  me. 

Rev.  C.  CACCIA,  Rectob,  Catholic  Reformatory  School. 

Near  Market  VVeighton,  Yorkshire, 


JOHN  O'CONNELL. 

*'  Death/VriteflJeremy  Taylor,  to  LordCarbery,  "rei^s 
in  all  the  portions  of  onr  time.  The  Autumn  with  its  fruits 
provides  disorders  for  us,  and  the  Winter  s  cold  turns  them 
into  sharp  diseases,  and  the  Spring  brings  flowers  to  strew 
our  hearse,  and  the  Summer  gives  green  turf  and  brambles 
to  bind  upon  our  graves.  Calentures  and  surfeit,  cold  and 
agues,  are  the  four  quarters  of  the  year,  and  all  minister  to 
death  ;  and  you  can  ffo  no  whither,  but  you  tread  uporl  a 
dead  man^s  bones."  For  us,  this  thought  has  been  ever  a 
grave  and  wise  one,  and  the  death  of  John  O'Connell  has 
brought  out  all  its  gravity  and  force  in  fuller,  and  more 
patent  truth. 

Three  weeks  ago  he  wrote  to  us  from  Aldershot,  suggest- 
ing a  paper  upon  the  Foreign  Relations  of  England,  and  to- 
day we  saw  him  laid  in  his  grave ;  honored  by  an  atten- 
dance such  as  few  could  have  anticipated ;  and  thus,  amidst 
prayers  and  regrets,  we  left  him ;  after  a  busy  life  of  care, 
and  work  for  Ireland,  he  lies  in  peace  at  last ;  so  near  to  the 
vault  of  "  Honest  Tom  Steel'  that  the  long  shadow  of 
O'Connell's  monument  falls  on  the  tomb  of  each,  whilst 
around  them  floats  for  ever  the  hallow  and  glory  of  the 
Liberator's  memory. 

If  one  wished  to  point  out  to  a  young  Irishman  entering 
upon  a  political  career  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
his  position,,  the  life  of  John  O'Connell  would  supply  the 
best  and  completest  example.  Here  was  a  man  of  surpass- 
ing industry;  of  indomitaole  perseverance;  of  great  ability; 
of  thorough  honesty,  and  in  all  matters  bearing  upon  tne 
political,  and  social,  and  financial  condition  of  Ireland,  one 
of  the  best  and  ripest  of  "  ripe  and  good"  scholars ;  yet  few 
gave  him  credit  for  the  ability  which  he  possessed,  and 
when  his  speeches  did  occasionally  compel  men,  in  their 
unwilling  gratitude,  to  admit  that  he  had  done  his  country 
real  service^  the  admission  was  but  too  often  coupled  with 
a  sneer. 

During  the  active  lifetime  of  his  father,  John  O'Connell 
did  merely  yeoman's  service  in  the  popular  cause,  and  it 
was  only  after  the  trials  of  1844,  that  his  special  claims  to 
be  considered  a  popular  leader,  were  canvassed  amongst 
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the  people.  He  had  proved  his  zeal  and  ability ;  he  had 
worked  twelve  years  of  anxious  national  wofk  with  his 
father ;  he  had  all  the  prestige  of  that  great  falher's  name 
to  back  his  claim  to  a  leadership,  bnt  herein  it  was  that  the 
chief  bar  to  his  leadership  lay,  he  was  measured  by  the 
standard  of  the  Liberator. 

Men  had  grown  in  the  belief  that  Daniel  O'Connell  was 
Ireland,  and  that  in  him,  and  in  him  only,  and  In  his  coun- 
sels, lay  all  hope  of  justice  for  the  country.  Monday  after 
Monday,  'the  Conciliation  Hall  was  thronged  with  follow- 
ers, who  were  all  but  adorers,  and  that  great,  towering  figure, 
looming  up  beside  the  chairman,  thundering  invectives,  or 
rousing  their  hearts  with  great  thoughts  of  what  Ireland 
once  was,  and  might  be  again  through  union  and  peace; 
now  drawing  them  into  tears  by  a  pathos  such  as  few  men 
in  all  the  world  could  ever  command ;  and  then,  after  that 
twinkling  of  the  eye,  and  dimpling  smile  that  told  what  was 
coming,  setting  his  auditors  "in  aroar,"  with  a  humour  that 
was  allhisown, — had  become,  asitwere,  the  spirit  of  Ireland: 
for  he,  and  he  only,  could  proclaim  to  his  countrymen  as 
did  Cicero  to  the  Romans,  '*  Togati  me  uno  togato  duce 
et  imperatore  vicistis." 

Who  could  succeed,  as  leader,  such  a  man  as  this  ?  It 
has  been  said,  had  John  O'Connell  been  a  man  of  great 
genius,  he  could  have  held  the  position  left  vacant  by  his 
father  s  death.  But  those  who  make  this  statement  forget 
that  one  who  has  long  served  under  a  great  leader,  civil  or 
military,  can  never  take  the  place  of  that  leader.  He  has 
had  no  training  in  the  conquest  of  obstacles,  in  the  use  of 
difficulty ;  he  has  been  but  a  subaltern ;  he  has  had  no 
schooling  in  those  phases  of  life  which  make  men  quick  yet 
sure  in  judgment ;  which  enable  a  man  to  see,  as  it  were 
intuitively,  the  right  road  to  success  ;  above  all,  he  knows 
nothing  of  that  training  which  makes  a  man  self-reliant, 
and  self-dependent. 

John  O'Oonnell  had  not  had  this  training,  and  hence, 
when  he  found  the  public  mind  debauched  by  tlie  slanders 
of  the  rump  of  what  was  once  the  great  Repeal  party ;  when 
he  saw  that  old  friends  had  grown  cold,  and  that  once  staunch 
supporters  had  fellen  off;  when  he  saw  himself  accused  of 
"  rattling  his  ftither's  bones ''  to  gain  money  ;  and  when  he 
read  that  he  and  Maurice  had  kept  back  their  father's  dead 
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body  that  it  might  be  brought  into  Dublin  "  as  an  election- 
eering dodge  "  during  a  general  election,  he  despaired  of 
succees  in  working  the  national  cause,  and  in  oircunistance 
which  would  but  have  made  the  father  rise  grander  and 
firmer  with  the  occasion,  the  aon  succumbed,  perhaps  wisely, 
for  the  national  organization  was  shattered,  the  work  of  thirty 
years  was  lost — never  to  be  Restored  in  its  strength,  that  is, 
in  its  unity. 

Perhaps  it  was  better  for  Ireland  that  matters  thus  con- 
cluded ;  perhaps  it  was  better  that  the  epoch  of  leaders 
should  cease j  that  the  era  of  parties  Should  pass  away ; 
perhaps  it  was  bettet  that  the  day  of  protestations  and  char- 
latanry, of  great  promises  and  no  performances,  of  soaring 
aspirations  and  grovelling  deeds,  of  private  doubts  ana 
public  accusations,  should  come  upon  poor  Ireland^  If  this 
be  86,  God's  peace  be  with  John  O'Oonnell,  he  is  well  out 
of  Ireland,  better  out  of  life* 

And  uow  that  he  is  dead,  the  country  is  called  upon  to 
mark  its  appreciation  of  his  honor,  of  his  honesty,  and  of 
his  services  to  Ireland,  befbte  Ireland  grew  drunk  in  infa- 
tuation. These  services  were  great,  and  6ven  after  he  had 
retired  from  public  life  he  never  foiTgOt  her,  and  we  are 
proud  to  be  able  to  state  that  he  was  the  contributor  td 
this  Irish  Qdartbrly  Rbvibw  of  such  papers  on  Irish 
subjects  as  perhaps  he  alone  could  furnish.* 

*  We  subjoin  a  list  of  Mr.  O'Connell's  papers  appearing  in  the 
Review: — 

Subject,  Number.  Page,  Vol. 

The  Taxation  of  Ireland.  12.  88.3.  3. 

The  Irish  Land  Questron.  13.  103.  4. 

Emigration,  Emigrants  and  Emigrant  Ships.         14.  430.  4. 

The  Militia  and  the  Line.  18.  349.  5. 

Our  Soldiers  at  Home  and  in  the  Field.  19.  690.  5. 

The  War  and  the  Future.  20.  919.  5. 

War  and  Peace,  Peace  and  War.  Sfl.  110.  6. 

Administrative  Reform.  2£.  347.  6. 

The  Irish  Census.  24^  814.  6. 

The  Irish  Poor  Law.  25.  88.  7. 

Parliamentary  Reform,  29— the  number  for  April,  1858,  page  247. 

Mr.  O'Connell  was  also  the  author  of  The  Repeal  l)ictionary,  of 
Keveral  reports  in  the  Reports  of  the  Repeal  Association,  of  Recollec- 
tions of  a  Parliamentary  Career,  and  of  an  Argumentfor  Ireland. 
He  also  edited  two  volumes  of  his  father's  speeches,  fne  Argument 
for  Ireland  is  a  most  valuable  work  ;  this  book^  with  the  Prize  essays 
of  Mr.  Collector- General  Staunton  and  Mr.  M.  J.  Barry,  should 
be  thoroughly  known  to  every  student  of  Irish  Political  History. 
Perhaps  no  man  ever  investigated  the  question  of  Irish  Taxation 
more  fully  than  John  O'Connell. 
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From  the  list  appended  in  the  foot  note,  the  reader  will 
be  able  to  judge  how  fully  Ireland,  always  Ireland,  was  iu 
his  thoughts.  For  her  he  gave  up  professional  prospects 
and  all  that  could  make  life  prosperous ;  and  as  the  days 
of  his  later  life  passed  on,  one  can  fancy  him  murmuring 
the  words  of  his  father  addressed  to  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury 
in  1842.  "  Who  shall  repay  me  for  the  years  of  my  buoy- 
ant youth  and  cheerful  manhood  ?  Wno  shall  repay  me 
for  the  lost  opportunities  of  acquiring  professional  celebrity, 
or  for  the  wealth  which  such  distinction  would  ensure. 
I  flung  away  the  profession — I  gave  its  emoluments  to  the 
winds — I  closed  the  vista  of  its  honors  and  its  dignities — I 
embraced  the  cause  of  my  country  I  and  come  weal  or  come 
woe,  I  have  made  a  choice  at  which  I  have  never  repined — 
nor  never  shall  repent." 

It  is  for  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  to  prove  their  apprecia- 
tion of  John  O'Connell's  honesty,  it  is  for  them  to  prove  that 
Daniel  O'Connell's  grand-chilaren,  the  children  of  John, 
shall  never  want ;  it  is  for  them  to  prove  that  in  one  case  at 
least  Ireland  did  not,  according  to  her  custom,  forget  those 
when  dead  who  tried  to  serve  her  in  politics,  or  to  illustrate 
her  in  literature  or  art,  whilst  living.  Doubtless  the  feeling 
this  day  displayed  atGlasnevenfor  John  O'Connell's  family 
was  all  that  his  truest  friends  could  desire,  but  the  country 
must  speak  out,  or  that  which  should  be  a  national  contri- 
bution, will  become  a  local  semi-eleemosynary  subscription. 

May  28M,  1858. 


THE  FUNEEAL. 

(From  the  Special  Edition  of  the  Freeman*^  Journal  of  Wednesday 

'   Evening 9  June  2iu/,  1858.) 

**  The  mortal  remains  of  this  distinguished  Irishman  and  favoarite 
son  of  the  Liberator,  were  consigned  to  their  final  resting  place  in 
Glasnevin  Cemetery^  on  yesterday,  followed  bj  thousands  of  his  fel- 
low-countrymen of  every  rank  and  of  every  shade  of  political  and 
religious  belief,  who  respected  him  through  life,  and  honoured  him 
in  death.  On  no  occasion  have  we  seen  more  uniform  respect  paid 
to  the  departed,  than  was  evinced  at  the  funeral  of  John  O'Conneli ; 
and  even  those  who  were  most  opposed  to  him  in  the  political  strife, 
in  which  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  was  engaged,  were  load 
in  their  praise  of  his  honour  and  his  virtue,  as  a  citizen  and  a  man. 
The  rich  and  poor,  the  lowly  and  the  exhalted,  were  peresent  in  the 
mournful  cortege  to  pay  a  tribute  of  respect  to  his  memory ; — and 
from  the  highest  judicial  functionaries,  down  to  the  humble  working 
mechanic,  were  to  be  seen  in  the  long  procession  that  followed  the 
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remains  to  the  grave.  Dignitarieii  of  the  charch  and  large  numbers 
of  the  clergy  were  also  there  to  do  hononr  to  him  who  was  always 
the  consistent  upholder  of  the  rights  of  conscience  and  the  warm  ad- 
vocate of  religious  liberty.  Such  was  the  anxiety  of  all  classes  of 
citizens  to  be  present  at  the  funeral,  that  carriages  were  engaged  as 
early  as  Monday  evening,  wherever  they  were  to  be  had  for  hire  ; 
and  considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  yesterday  and  the  day  pre- 
vious, in  procuring  asuitable  conveyance  for  the  sad  occasion.  From 
an  early  hour  this  morning,  along  the  road  extending  from  the  city 
to  Kingstown,  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  one  continuous  stream  of 
carriages  and  other  conveyances,  driving  in  the  direction  of  the 
late  residence  of  the  deceased,  and  as  the  hour  approached  for  the 
funeral  to  take  its  departure,  there  could  not  be  less  than  three  hun- 
dred vehicles  drawn  up  in  one  long  line  on  the  road  by  which  Tivoli- 
terrace  was  approached.  Precisely  at  eight  o'clock,  the  coffin  con- 
taining the  remains,  were  brought  from  the  house,  and  placed  within 
a  splendid  hearse,  drawn  by  six  black  horses.  The  coffin  is  of  solid 
Irish  oak,  richly  mounted,  and  has  within  it  another  of  thick  lead, 
inside  of  which  is  a  cedar  shell,  upholstered  in  white  silk.  On  the 
lid  of  the  coffin  there  was  a  silver  shield,  bearing  the  following 
inscription : — 

John  O'Connbll^  J.P.,  D.L., 

Dbpartbd  this  life  24th  Mat,  1858. 

Aged  47  Years. 

R.I.P. 

Immediately  after  the  hearse,  were  two  mourning  coaches  and 
four,  which  were  occupied  by  Mr.  Morgan  O'Gonnell,  and  Captain 
D.  O'Connell,  M.P.,  and  by  Daniel,  John,  and  Morgan,  the  three 
sons  of  the  deceased,  and  Mr.  Henry  Ryan.      The  private  carriage 
of  Mr.  Morgan  O'Connell  followed,  and  the  civic  state  equipage  of 
the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor,  in  which  his  lordship  was  seated. 
The  carriages  which  came  next,  were  occupied  by  relatives  of  the 
deceased,  amongst  whom  were  Mr.  Christopher  O'Connell  Fitzsimon 
'  Daniel  O'Connell  French,  C.  O'Connell  French,  D.  J.  O'Connell, 
Lskeview,  Killarney  ^    Mr.  J.   H.  Sugrue,  Mr.  M.  Q.  O'Connell, 
and  Mr.  T.  Fitzgerald.     Amongst  those  who  occupied  carriages  in 
the  procession  were— .Lord  Meath,  Lord  Gormanatown,  Lord  St. 
Lawrence,  Sir  Thomas  E^monde,  the  Right  Hon.    Maziere  Brady, 
the  Right  Hon.  the  Chief  Baron,  the  Right  Hon.  Judge  Bah,  the 
Rsght  Hon.  Judge  Keogh,  Mr.  Justice  O'Brien,  John  L.  0*Farrell, 
D.  L. ;  James   O'Farrell,  D.L. ;  Sergeant  Howley,  the  Very  Rev. 
Monsignore  Yore,    Very   Rev    Dr.   O'Connell,   P.P.,    Irish  town ; 
James  Barrett,  J.P.  ;  Dr.  Trant,  Dr.  Gray,  T.  M.  Ray,  J.  Smith, 
J.  Plunket,  Q.C. ;  Thomas  Dwyer,  H.  Hughes,  Q.C. ;  Mr.  Sergeant 
Deasy,   M  P.,   Q.  C. ;  the   Right   Hon.   J.    D.   Fitzgerald,  M.P.  ; 
George  Roe,  D.L. ;  P.  V.  Fitzpatrick,  Edward  Smith  wick,  J.  P., 
Kilkenny  ;  Very   Rev.  Dr.  Spratt,  Very  Rev.   Dr.  M*Evoy,  P.P., 
Kells ;  Very  Rev.  William  Jennings,  Maynooth  College ;   Very  Rev. 
D.  McCarthy,  do.  ;  Very  Rev.  M.  Kelly,  do.  ;    Lucas  A.  Treston, 
Sir  James  Power,  Bart.  ;  John  Leahy,  Sir  Colman   O'Loghlen,  T. 
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0'HaK«n,  Q.C.;  T.  O'Meara,  B.  Gibbons,  F.  A.  Codd.  John 
O'Sullivan,  James  B.  Kennedy,  Jaoie«  Dwyer,  Jainea  and  John 
Kelly,  Thomas  Dwyer,  James  Kennedy,  Oharles  Kennedy,  Sir  Jasnes 
Murray,  Christopher  N  Duff,  P.  W.  Kelly,  F.  G.  Kelly,  the  Rev. 
P.  M'Cabe,  Robert  Chambers,  J. P.  ;  Captain  Knox  Leet,  the  Rev. 
Edrvard  O'Connell,  St.  Michan's ;  Rev.  Mr.  Cavanagh,  Kingstown ; 
F.  Greene,  James  Nagle,  Clerk  of  the  Crown  ;  P.  O'Brien,  M.P. ; 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Harold,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smithwick,  P.P. ;  Michael 
Murphy,  T.  F.  Burke,  William  Con nally,  Joseph  Myles  M*J>onneU, 
Doo  Castle ;  John  TaUon»  Francis  Coppinger,  J.P.,  Monkstown 
Castle  ;  Hyacinth  Cheevers,  T.  Carey,  £.  Burke,  J.  Bulkley,  Rev. 
J.  Hamilton,  P.P ,  Blessington  ;  H,  Carmicbael,  M.D. ;  J.  Dogherty, 
J.  Russell,  Edward  Smith,  M.  McDonnell,  B.  Kelly,  James  E^ar, 
J.  Kelch,  J.  Keogh,  Robert  Power,  P.  Nolan,  J.  N.  Farrell,  M. 
O'Brien,  M.  O'Kelly,  Thomas  Kiernan,  Dr.  Kavanagh,  H.  Kavaoagb. 
W.  J.  Dogherty,  J.  Dogherty,  Edward  Carraher,  J.  Macnamara, 
Cantwell,  J  C.  Josephs,  T.C  :  J.  French,  T.C  ;  P.  J.  Murray, 
Rev.  Mr.  Curley,  P.  P.,  Louisburgh,  County  Mayo ;  J.  Lalor,  T. 
Kearney,  Thomas  Kennedy,  Rathgar ;  John  Bergin,  Major  Mun* 
gavin,  Talbot  Goale,  P.  Sheridan,  J.  Hogan,  P.  M'Nally,  D.  Laior, 
John  Burke,  W.  Lynch,  P.  Groban,  C.  Cogan,  J.  Lambert,  J.  Cogan, 
P.  M'Keon,  J.  C  O'Reardon,  J.  J.  O'Reardou,  John  Leahy,  Bar- 
rister: Rev.  Mr.  Gaynor,  —  Missett,  King's  Dragoon  Guards;  J. 
Owens,  B.  O'Louffhlen,  —  Fottrell,  Solciitor;  Michael  C'Brien, 
Hanaper  Office ;  William  Flannigan,  John  Martin,  North  Wall ; 
'William  Burke,  Rev.  Dr.  Jennings,  Maynooth ;  Rev.  E.  Scully, 
Rev.  W  Dillon,  Rev.  E.  Kennedy.  P.P. ;  Rev.  Dr.  Flannery,  W. 
B.  Mullen,  J.  Doherty,  W  Doherty,  B.  A.  MoUov,  Barrister ; 
James  Spain,  Thomas  Smith,  Airbill,  Philip  Dynch,  Rev.  Mr. 
Harrington,  All  Hallows  College ;  Carew  O'Dwyer,  T.  M* Garry, 
Rev.  J.  Mulhall,  Rev.  Mr.  O'Reilly,  Rev.  P.  Segreave,  Delgany; 
John  Reilly,  John  M'Kenna,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.,  D.  Crotty,  Michael 
Staunton,  11.  G.;  Rev.  Mr.  Garr,  Carmelite  Convent;  Percy 
Sweetman,  P.  D.  Jeff'ers,  J.  C.  Neligan,  Mr.  Scratton,  Secretary, 
Catholic  University;  Dr.  Forest,  J.  Martin,  T.C;  Hugh  Kelly, 
T.C.  ;  E.  W.  O'Mahony,  barrister  ;  T.  Dolan,  Rev.  Mr.  Gilligan, 
T.  Hayes,  John  Reilly,  James  Duffy,  Doctor  ft'hite,  T.C. ;  Doctor 
Long,  Robert  Burnell,  Dalkey ;  Dr.  Kirwan,  James  and  Patrick 
Whelan,  Rev.  Canon  Pope,  Rev.  Dr.  Woodlock,  President  of  A'l 
Hallows  College;  Robert  O'Brien,  T.C.  ;  Rev.  Mr.  Lynch,  High, 
street  Chapel ;  Richard  Kelly,  T.C. ;  —  Armstrong,  barrister  ;  A. 
Lawless,  solicitor  ;  John  Dennan,  John  Rafferty,  Rev.  Mr.  Tracey, 
M.  A  O'Brennan,  Rov.  Mr  Farrelly,  chaplain  of  the  South  Dublin 
Union  ;  Stephen  Curtis,  barrister ;  Rev.  Mr.  Healy,  Alderman  Moy- 
lan,  M.  Archer,  J.  Daniel.  J.  J.  Clarke,  Rev.  Canon  Grimley,  T.  J. 
Sinnott,  Governor,  Grangegorman,  Francis  P.  Dwyer,  J.  Darcy, 
Anthony  Kirwan,  Rody  Keshan,  M.  O'Shaughnessy,  assistant  bar. 
rister,  County  Mayo;  B.  O.  Pigott,  James  Delany,  M,  W.  Murphy, 
M.D  ;  William  Gernou,  barrister  ;  James  Fallon,  T.C. ;  Dr.  Duffy, 
P.  J.  Murray,  barrister  ;  Messrs.  M'Swiney,  Delany,  and  Co. ;  J. 
O'Brien,  J.P.  ;    —  Gann,   l\.  Reilly,  Robert  Johubon,  barrister; 
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John  0*Donobuei  barrister;  Dr.  Atkinson,  Alderman  Maokev, 
William  N.  JBarron,  J.  Murphy,  P.  Oodd.  T.O. ;  C.  M  Ormsby, 
Edward  Clements,  barrister;  Edward  Fitzgerald,  John  Kelch, 
Hubert  Maguire,  Rev.  M.  Guffe,  Rev.  Mr.  Farrell,  Rev.  Dr.  Russell, 
O.P. ;  C.  H.  SeRrave*  R.  D.  Kane,  QO. ;  Nicholas  Dodd,  P.  L.  O.; 
Robert  Power,  James  Barrett,  Charles  Meara,  James  Kelly,  Secre- 
tary to  the  Education  Board  ;  James  Dwyer,  Thomas  Hayes,  James 
Egan,  Thomah  Walsh,  Hugh  Cavanagh,  Edward  Fullam, — Coffey, 
.-.  Simpson,  Fitzwi]liam>square  ;  M.  MacDonogh,  solicitor ;  Cap- 
tain  T.  A.  Supple,  Portlands,  Merrion  ;  Joseph  Neale  M'Kenna, 
William  John  Fitzpatrick,  Kilmacnd  Manor,  StiUorgan ;  Nicholas 
Martin,  R.  F.  Mulvany,  Francis  Murphy,  J.  P.,  Kilcairne  House  ; 
John  Rorke,  Temple-street;  John  Rorke,  jun.:  A.  6.  Dillon,  Rev« 
Mr.  Doran,  G.  W.  Fitigerald,  David  Fitzgerald,  solicitor ;  T. 
Fitzgerald,  —  Hammond,  Rev.  James  Daniel,  Rev.  A.  Doyle,  St. 
Catherine's,  Meath-street ;  Rev.  Mr.  McDonnell ,  Clondalkin,  M. 
Merriman,  &c.,  &o. 

Amongst  the  members  of  the  Royal  Western  Tacht  Club  of  Ire- 
land present  were :— The  Commodore,  Robert  Batt,  Esq. ;  the  Vice- 
Commodore,  James  Edward  Stopford,  Esq.,  LL  D. ;  William  Cooper, 
Esq. ;  Rawdon  M'Namara,  Esq.,  M.D. ;  J.  W.  Mackey,  Esq.,  J.P.  | 
Henry  G.  Byrne,  Esq. ;  Edward  Clements,  Esq. ;  J.  Chute  Nelig^n, 
Esq. ;  Arthur  M*Mahon,  Esq. ;  Sutton  Corkoraa,  Esq. ;  Edward 
Fottrell,  Ps^. ;  William  Keating  Clay,  Esq.;  Thomas  D.  Keogh, 
Esq. ;  Captam Brabazon,  John  Harris, Esq.;  Frederick  Smith,  Esq.; 
Thomas  O'Meara,  Esq* ;  John  Doherty,  Esq. ;  Thomas  P.  Hayes, 
Esq. ;  John  Stevenson,  Esq. ;  Daniel  Sullivan,  Esq. ;  John  Kni^t 
Boswell,  Esq. ;  B.  T.  Slack,  Esq. ;  John  King  Forrest,  Esq.,  M.D.; 
James  Barrett,  Esq. ;  Patrick  Taaffe,  Esq. ;  Thomas  Pepper,  Esq. ; 
Captain  Lovet,  Captain  Palmer,  Christopher  Duff,  E^q. ;  John 
M*Mahon,  Esq. ;  George  R.  Gunning,  Esq. ;  and  Daniel  Corbet,  Esq.; 
and  a  number  of  others,  whose  names  could  not  be  ascertained,  in 
consequence  of  the  immense  crowd  on  the  line  of  procession.  The 
funeral  cortege  proceeded  along  Mulgrave-avenue,  into  Kingstown, 
where  large  crowds  of  the  poor  of  the  locality  were  collected,  who 
bad  been  recipients  of  the  bounty  of  the  deceased,  and  who  always 
regarded  him  as  their  tried  friend.  Nearly  every  shop  in  Kingstown 
was  closed,  and  the  footways  were  fully  occupied  by  hundreds  as 
the  funeral  proceeded  along  in  the  direction  of  Salthill.  As 
it  progressed,  large  numbers  of  carriages  joined,  and  when  the 
head  of  the  procession  reached  Monkstown,  the  end  of  it  had  not 
passed  Kingstown,  The  shops  in  Blackrock  were  all  closed,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few,  and,  as  the  hearse  passed  by,  the  persons 
assembled  along  the  road,  seemed  much  affected,  and  paid  every 
external  mark  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  and  many 
of  the  working  people  joined  the  funeral,  and  accompanied  it  into 
town.  At  Booterstown,  several  carriages,  which  had  been  waiting 
on  the  cross  roads,  took  up  their  places  in  the  mournful  cavalcade, 
which  at  this  time,  covered  nearly  three  miles.  As  it  drew  near  to 
the  city,  the  crowd  began  to  increase,  and  when  it  arrived^at  Bidl's- 
bridge,  it  was  met  by  hundreds  of  the  people— some  on  foot,  and 
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others  on  outside  cars.  In  every  house  in  Pembroke- road,  the  wind- 
ows were  occupied  ;  and,  in  several  instances,  the  inmates  stood  in 
front  of  the  hall-doors  to  witness  the  long  and  solemn  ci^^^^e  pro- 
ceeding on  its  way.  In  Upper  Baggot-street,  everything  that  could 
show  forth  the  grief  of  the  people  for  the  loss  of  the  deceased,  and 
their  respect  for  his  memory,  was  displayed.  Every  shop  had  its 
shutters  up,  and  all  business  was  suspended.  Baggot-street  bridge 
was  crowded,  as  was  also  the  entire  of  Lower  Baggot- street,  up  to 
the  oorner  of  Fitzwilliam-street,  and  on  the  hearse  passing  by  the 
late  residence  of  the  illustrious  father  of  the  deceased,  the  people 
manifested  deep  emotion.  The  funeral  proceeded  by  the  west  side  of 
Merr ion-square,  into  Westland-row,  through  Brunswirk-street. 
From  every  quarter  the  people  continued  to  pour  in,  and  large  num- 
bers of  persons  placed  themselves  on  the  battlements  of  Carlisle- 
bridge,  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  funeral.  Almost  every  ship  in 
the  docks  and  the  river  had  their  flags  half-mast  high,  out  of  respect 
for  the  deceased,  and  when  the  procession  appeared  at  the  head  of 
D'Olier-fttreet,  the  bridge  became  blocked  up  by  the  thousands  who 
had  assembled  upon  it,  anxious  to  see  the  last  of  one  who  had  been 
so  long  a  prominent  defender  of  their  rights,  and  the  chosen  son  of 
their  great  Liberator.  The  funeral  passed  over  Carlisle-bridge  in 
the  centre  of  two  dense  masses  that  lined  it  at  either  side,  but  so  great 
was  the  veneration  of  all  for  the  departed,  despite  the  crushing  and 
inconvenience  which  had  to  be  endured,  the  solemn  silence  was  al- 
most unbroken,  as  the  sable  hearse  was  drawn  slowly  on  its  way. 

Along  Saokville- street,  and  especially  at  Nelson's  Pillar,  where 
Henry*street  and  Earl- street  open,  tne  same  manifestatfons  of 
sorrow  and  respect  which  had  been  observed  along  the  entire  of  the 
lengthened  route  were  manifested.  There  was  a  large  assemblage 
of  citizens,  and  while  the  men  lifted  their  hats,  and  in  brief  but 
fervent  terms,  expressed  their  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  son  of 
O'Connell,  and  recalled  the  deeds  of  the  father  in  the  long  battle  for 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  the  female  portion  offered  their  heartfelt 
prayers  for  the  eternal  repose  of  the  soul  which  had  just  passed  so 
unexpectedly  away.  The  entire  exhibition  of  feeling,  so  deep  and 
earnest,  told  in  a  touching  and  eloquent  manner,  that  though  of  late 
yearsy  comparatively  little  reference  has  been  made  to  the  name  and 
services  of  O'Connell,  yet  that  both  are  treasured  fondly  in  the 
peoples'  hearts,  and  that  it  required  only  some  striking  occurrence  to 
elicit  the  popular  devotion  to  the  one  and  grateful  remembrance  of 
the  other.  On  every  side  might  be  heard  the  observation  that  soch 
a  display  far  surpassed  anything  that  the  most  attached  friend  of  the 
O'Connell's  could  have  anticipated  or  desired  ;  and  that  the  people 
had  given  another  proof  that  gratitude  was  still  a  distinguishing 
national  characteristic.  The  solemn  cortege  was  constantly  re- 
ceiving additions  on  its  route,  and  was  estimated  to  comprise  over 
850  carri^es. 

At  the  Rotunda,  in  Cavendish-row,  crossing  Dorset-street,  through 
Blessington-street,  and  along  the  road  leading  to  the  Prospect 
Cemetery,  numbers  of  persons  were  assembled,  and  that  the  same  feel- 
ings of  grief  and  affectionate  remembrance  pervaded  all,  was  evident 
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from  their  demeanour.  At  the  cemeterj^tbere  waaa  considerable  a.<8em- 
blage  of  clergy,  professional  gentlenten,  and  merchants,  and  a  vast 
body  of  the  people  ;  and  according  as  those  who  had  accompanied 
the  funeral  from  the  time  it  left  Kingstown,  and  whose  numbers  were 
almost  incalculably  augmented  in  passing  through  the  city»  came  up 
to  the  entrance,  the  pressure  increased,  and  was  frequently  very 
severe.  The  crushing  and  consequent  inconvenience  were,  however, 
patiently  borne,  and  the  people,  as  they  poured  in,  having  been  re- 
quested to  disperse  themselves  through  tne  cemetery  grounds,  so  as 
to  admit  the  crowds  that  were  still  pressing  forward,  did  so  with  the 
utmost  order  and  good  feeling. 

A  body  of  clergy,  headed  by  the  Very  Rev.  Monsignore  Yore, 
P.P.,  V.G.,  and  preceded  by  acolytes  and  a  crucifer,  in  soutanes 
and  surplices,  advanced  in  front  of  the  gate  to  receive  the  body. 
Amongst  the  clergy  in  this  procession,  attired  in  canonicals,  were 
the  Very  Rev.  Dr.  O  Connell,  P.P.;  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Woodlock, 
President  of  AlLHallows  College :  Rev.  Mr.  Kelly,  Rev.  P.  J. 
Oilligan,  Rev.  Matthew  Oollier,  Rev.  Canon  Lynch,  Rev.  Mr. 
O'Ferrell,  ReV. Canon  Griraley,  Rev.  Canon  Pope,  Rev.  H.  M*Gee, 
Kev.  Mr.  Mullaly,  Rev.  Mr.  Lentaigne,  S  J. ;  Rev.  Thomas  Leahy, 
Rev.  Mr*  Flannery,  Catholic  University,  and  others  whose  names, 
owing  to  the  great  pressure,  we  could  not  obtain. 

The  usual  vehicle-  for  carrying  the  coffins  into  the  cemetery  ground 
was  brought  forward  by  the  servants  of  the  cemetery  board,  to  receive 
the  coffin  bearing  the  remains  of  Mr.  John  O'Connell,  but  a  band  of 
6ne  able  young  men  pressed  forward,  and  insisted  upon  having,  as  they 
said,  the  mournful  honour  of  bearing  to  their  last  resting  place  the 
remains  of  one  they  so  well  loved.  The  body  was  borne  to  the  chapel, 
where  the  funeral  service  was  solemnly  chaunted,  and  from  thence  to 
the  O'Connell  circle.  As  it  was  carried  along  through  the  cemetery 
grounds,  crowds  of  people  lined  the  walks,  and  manv  of  them  might 
be  seen  fervently  offering  prayers  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  the 
deceased  gentleman.  The  choir  of  priests  chaunted  the  canticle 
benedictus  from  St.  Luke,  the  Miserere,  and  the  beautiful  and  impres. 
sive  De  Profundis,  The  body  was  deposited  in  one  of  the  vaults  in  the 
circle,  and  not  far  from  the  remains  of  "  Honest  Tom  Steele.'* 
Within  a  few  feet  of  the  beloved  son,  rests  all  that  is  mortal  of  the 
illustrious  father,  Daniel  O'Connell ;  and  on  this  occasion,  thousands 
visited  his  coffin,  which  was  beautifully  dressed  with  flowers,  and 
offered  a  prayer  for  his  eternal  rest. 

Amongst  those  who  took  part  in  the  procession,  were  the  students 
of  the  Catholic  University,  of  which  institution  the  eldest  son  of 
John  O'Connell  is  a  distinguished  alumnus.  These  young  gentlemen 
walked  two  deep. 

The  absolution  was  pronounced  by  the  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Yore. 

SYMPATHY  FOR  THE  DECEASED. 

Immediately  after  the  celebration  of  the  funeral  obsequies  was 
concluded,  a  preliminary  meeting  was  held  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
a  national  subscription  which  would  serve  to  mark  the  Ki*&teful  sense 
of  the  Iribh  people  of  the  patriotism  and  services  to  the  country  of 
the  father  of  the  lamented  deceased,  and,  at  the  same  time,  supply 
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the  meand  which  are  required  for  the  education  and  advaocement  in 
life  of  a  youthful  and  nuoQeroOOs  familjf  for  whom  there  is  compara- 
tively little  provision  left.  The  meeting  was  held  adjoining  the 
principal  entrance  of  the  Cemetery,  and  comprised  some  of  the  most 
influential  gentlemen  who  had  attended  the  funeral ;  hat  as  the 
notification  could  not  be  made  general  a  great  number  of  gentlemen 
had  previously  taken  their  departure.  In  addition  to  the  more 
influential  persons  with  whom  the  project  originated*  and  who  were 
present,  a  vast  body  of  the  people  congregated,  and  evinced  the 
deepest  interest  in  the  proceedings,  and  the  strongest  desire  to  join 
in  whatever  might  be  resolved  on  as  the  most  fitting  mode  of  testify- 
ins;  the  national  feeling  towards  O'OonnelU  and  at  the  same  time,  on 
behalf  of  the  family  of  his  lamented  son,  Mr.  John  O'Connell.  Oo 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Carew  O'Dwyer,  the  chair  was  taken  by 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Loan  Matob. 

Messrs.  Bryan  O'Loghlen  and  Thomas  Callaghan  were  requested 
to  act  as  secretaries  to  the  meeting. 

The  Lord  Mayor  said — I  regret  we  have  met  on  so  very  melan- 
choly an  occasion  ;  but  as  it  has  pleased  Divine  Providence  to  take 
from  amongst  us  one  whom  we  have  all  loved  and  esteemed  mo  highly 
(hear,  hear) — one  who  was  possessed  of  so  many  public  and  private 
virtues  (hear,  hear)^I  have  no  doubt  whatever  but  that  the  entire 
community  will  unite  to  pay  a  proper  tribute  of  respect  to  his 
memory  (hear.) 

The  Right  Hon.  J.  D.  Fitagerald  came  forward,  and  s&id — My 
Lord  Mayor,  a  resolution  has  been  put  into  my  hand  by  Mr. 
O'Dwyer,  and  as  I  understand  from  him  this  is  to  be  simply  a  pre- 
liminary meeting,  I  apjprehend  the  less  of  speaking  we  have  on  this 
occasion  the  better.  It  is  a  period,  I  believe,  of  nearly  eleven  years 
since  we  followed  the  remains  of  the  Liberator  to  its  place  within 
this  cemetery,  and  the  multitudinous  assembly  which  has  been  present 
on  this  melancholy  occasion  has,  at  least,  satisfied  us  that  the  memory 
of  the  illustrious  O*0onnell  still  lives  in  the  grateful  recollection  of 
his  countrymen  (applause).  We  have  met  here  to-day  on  a  most 
melancholy  occasion — to  attend  the  funeral  ceremony — to  pay  the 
last  tribute  of  respect  and  honor  to  "  the  best  beloved  son  "  of  the 
Liberator  (hear,  hear),  one  with  whom  I  have  had  an  acquaintance 
of  a  great  many  years,  and  every  day  of  the  duration  of  that  inti< 
macy  has  served  the  more  to  establish  in  my  mind  the  high  honor— 
the  truthfulness  and  the  amiability  of  character  of  John  O'Connell, 
whom  it  has  pleased  Providence  at  a  very  early  period  of  life-**for 
he  had  only  attained  his  47th  year— to  remove  not  alone  from  us, 
but  from  the  care  and  protection  of  his  family  (hear,  hear)  Every 
one  will  concur  with  me,  I  am  sure,  that  the  resolution  which  has 
been  placed  in  my  hand  but  faintW  paints  what  it  is  intended  to 
convey  to  this  meeting.     That  resolution  is  as  follows : — 

That  the  melancholy  event  which  has  congregated  the  vast  assemblage  pre- 
sent here  this  day,  has  revived  in  the  public  mind  a  recollection  of  the 
transcendant  services  and  labours  of  Daniel  0*Connell,  that  rare  man,  who, 
with  every  opportunity  afforded  to  him,  profeesionally  and  polSticaOy,  in  hi* 
lenetheoed  career,  of  a^fgrandiaing  himself  and  his  family,  died,  atUrrngforioas 
public  life,  in  the  enjoyment  of' unequalled  popularity,  yet  ieaving  to  bis  d.'S* 
cendants  little  more  than  the  inheritance  of  a  great  reputation. 
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I  believe,  rov  Lord  Mayor,  every  one  will  concur  with  me  in  the 
perfect  truth  of  every  word  of  that  resolution  (hear,  hear)  ;  for  all 
must  confess  that  during  the  fifty  years,  nearly,  of  O'Connell's  politi- 
cal life  every  act  of  bis^  from  the  time  when  he  first  raised  his  voice 
against  th«  contemplated  Act  of  Union  to  the  period  of  his  death, 
was  intended  for  the  welfare  of  bis  country,  to  promote  the  interests 
of  her  people*  and  to  secqre  religious  liberty  and  eauality  to  us  all. 
We  all  know,  my  lord,  that  in'the  language  or  this  resolution, 
O'Connell's  immense  abilities  opened  to  him  the  highest  honors  of 
the  State.  There  was  nothing  that  he  might  not  have  acquired  for 
himself — be  might  not  only  have  founded  a  great  fortune  and 
bequeathed  it  to  his  family,  but  he  neglected  to  do  so  in  his  efforts  to 
secure  the  welfare  of  Ireland  (applause).  One  may  say  too,  of  my 
dear  friend,  John  O'Connell,  that  during  bis  political  life  he  in  that 
same  way  neglected  bis  personal  interest  (heart  hear.)  He  thought 
not  of  it.  I  can  say  of  my  own  knowledge,  with  perfect  truth,  that 
high  office  would  have  been  opened  to  him  at  an  early  period  of  his 
political  career  if  be  bad  chosen  to  direct  his  efforts  that  way  (hear^ 
nearj.  I  can  also  say  this,  that  when  he  recently  accepted  a  ^om« 
paratively  bumble  office*  it  was  only  when  driven  to  itbv  the  narrow, 
ness  of  bis  oiroumstances,  and  I  believe  if  it  had  not  neen  for  this 
John  0*Connell  would  never  have  thought  of  accepting  office  (cries 
of  bear,  hear.)  During  the  whole  of  his  political  life  nis  attcntiun 
was  directed  entirely  to  the  interest  of  bis  country,  and  now  that  he 
is  gone,  leaving  his  family  unprovided  for,  I  understand  this  meeting 
to  have  been  called  suddenly  with  the  view  of  devising  preliminary 
steps  to  enable  us  to  record  substantially  the  feelings  we  entertain 
towards  him  and  his  family,  and  of  testifying  in  the  best  manner 
their  great  respect  for  the  memory  of  the  Liberator  (applause).  I 
have  said  there  should  be  but  little  speaking  upon  the  occasion  of 
this  preliminary  meeting,  and  I  have  to  apologise  for  the  observations 
i  have  made  (applause). 

The  Very  Rev.  Monsignore  Yore  said — My  Lord  Mayor,  I  will 
not  detain  the  meeting  long.  1  quite  concur  in  the  just  and  eloquent 
observations  made  hy  my  friend  John  David  Fitzgerald.  1  need 
not,  I  believe,  express  to  my  countrymen  my  deep  feeling  for  the 
zreat  O'Conneli  (bear,  hear),  and  how  I  revered  the  character  of 
Kim  who  has  now  departed  from  amongst  us  I  n&ed  not  dwell  on 
the  virtues  be  possessed.  You  are  all  aware  of  them.  He  was 
before  you  every  day,  and  you  were  intimately  acquainted  with  him. 
But  there  is  one  thing  that  gratified  me  this  day  be  vend  measure, 
and  it  is  that  the  spirit  of  O*0onnell  is  yet  alive  in  Dunlin  (applause.) 
I  believe  1  may  say,  when  I  bear  that  cheer,  that  I  am  speaking  to 
Ireland  generally  (hear  hear,  and  applause).  I  am  confidant  that 
the  same  spirit  reigns  throughout  the  land  (hear,  hear)  ;  and  I  am 
also  confident  that  all  classes  will  come  forward,  in  the  best  manner 
they  possibly  can,  to  testify  their  respect  and  gratitude  to  the 
memory  of  the  Liberator^  by  contributing  to  the  support  of  the  £&• 
mily  of  his  best  beloved  son.  I  have  great  pleasure  indeed,  in  se- 
conding the  resolution,  (applause). 

The  Lord  Ma} or  then  put  the  resolution  from  the  chair,  and  it  was 
adopted  unanimously. 
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Sir  James  Power  8aid-~  My  Lord  Mayor  and  geDtlemen,  I  felt  it 
was  my  duty  to  be  present  on  this  melancholy  occasion,  and  to  take 
part  in  the  proceedings  of  to-day.     I  beg  to  propose  this  resolution : — 

Resolved,  that  John  O'ConneU,  whose  obsequies  we  have  attended  diis  daj, 
to  whom  our  Liberator,  his  father,  was  tenderly  attached,  and  of  whose  mcnti 
and  devotion  to  his  country  so  many  sincere  evidences  have  been  given,  has 
pused  away,  leaviiLg  a  young  and  numerous  family  with  means  too  siender  and 
inadequate  for  the  future  support  of  their  position  m  life. 

Sereeant  Deasy,  Q.C.,  said — My  Lord  Mayor  and  gentlemen,  in 
seconding  the  resolution  that  has  been  proposed  by  my  friend,  Sir 
James  Power,  I  cannot  avoid  expressing  my  deep  regret  for  the  loss 
of  him  whose  obsequies  we  have  attended  this  day.  I  feel  the  more 
peculiarly  called  on  to  do  so,  becaube  I  have  been  intimately  associated 
with  him  in  the  outset  of  his  career,  which  I  had  hoped  would  be — as  it 
promised  to  have  been — both  long  and  prosperous.  Students  of  the 
same  college— 'aspirants  to  the  same  profession — we  were  brought  into 
intimate  and  close  relationship  with  each  other,  and  I  was  able  at 
that  early  period  to  appreciate  those  qualities  of  head  and  heart, 
which  won  for  him  while  living,  such  universal  regard,  and  to  which 
such  abundant  testimony  has  been  borne  by  the  almost  unprecedented 
assemblage  which  has  followed  his  remains  to  their  last  resting  pbce 
within  this  Cemetery.  The  last  sad  duties  to  the  dead  have  been 
discharged  to-day  ;  but  there  still  remains  our  duty  to  the  living— 
and  that  duty,  my  Lord,  we  commence  the  fulfilment  of  by  assem- 
bling here  to-day  (hear,  hear).  We  cannot  hope  to  fill  the  blank 
which  has  been  created  by  his  sudden  departure  from  this  life.  We 
cannot  supply  the  place  of  the  husband— the  father — the  friend  ;  but 
we  can  make  some  attempt  to  compensate  for  the  pecuniary  loss 
which  has  been  inflicted  on  them  by  their  sudden  and  cruel  bereave- 
ment  (hear,  hear).  And,  Sir,  it  is  not  merely  a  personal  claim  to 
sympathy,  which  we  are  met  here  to  give  expression  to.  There  are 
strong  public  grounds  for  appeal  to  the  people  of  Ireland  at  large,  to 
make  the  compensation  which  we  seek  (hear,  hear).  1  have  men- 
tioned that  my  lamented  friend  and  I  were  at  one  time  aspirants  to 
the  same  profession,  and  I  can  state,  that  if  he  devoted  himself  to 
that  profession,  there  is  scarcely  one  here  who  would  have  filled  a 
higher  position  in  it  (applause).  Not  merely  his  name,  but  his  great 
abilities,  his  untiring  industry,  his  grasp  of  mind,  his  devotion  to 
business^  would,  if  he  had  persevered  in  devoting  himself  to  the  pur- 
suit of  that  profession,  have  won  for  him  as  high  a  rank  as  any  one 
who  hears  me  now.  But,  my  Lord  Mayor,  he  thought  that  there 
were  higher  than  mere  personal  considerations  to  be  regarded  —he 
thought  there  was  something  else  to  be  worked  for  in  life  besides 
personal  aggrandisement,  and  that  regarding  the  family  froln  which 
he  was  sprung,  there  was  a  duty  imposed  upon  him  in  reference  to 
his  country — and  he  discharged  that  duty,  sacrificing  all  personal 
considerations,  and  giving  up  all  the  prospects  of  advancement, 
which  he  might  fairly  have  looked  forward  to,  and  which  certainly 
would  have  been  realised.  His  motto  was — <*  through  good  or  il!  he 
Ireland's  stiil ;  "  and  he  acted  up  to  that  motto  to  the  last  day  of 
his  exibtence  (applause) Some  may  differ  as  to  the  policy  of  the 
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coarse  he  pursued  in  public  life,  but  none  can  entertain  any  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  rootiyes  which  actuated  him  (hear).  None  can 
question  his  sincerity — none  doubt  his  zeal— >none  can  dispute  the 
ability  and  the  untiring  industry  with  which^  from  his  first  entrance 
into  public  life,  until  by  circumstances,  he  was  forced  to  quit  it,  he 
devoted  himself  to  what  he  believed  to  be  the  cause  of  Ireland  ;  and 
now  it  remains  for  Ireland  to  show  that  she  appreciates  his  services 
and  sacrifices  alike,  and  I  do  much  mistake  the  nature  of  my  country- 
men, if  they  would  be  wantine  in  that  quality  in  which  Irishmen 
have  never  been  deficient,  and  m  which  I  trust  they  never  will  be 
deficient — that  is,  a  sense  of  the  duty  they  owe  to  the  living  who 
have  deserved  well  of  them,  and  a  sense  of  gratitude  to  the  dead,  if 
they  did  not  abundantly  respond  to  the  appeal  made  here  this  day, 
(loud  applause). 

The  Lord  Mayor  then  put  the  resolution  which  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Francis  Vr.  Brady  proposed  the  next  resolution  as  loUows : — 

That  it  becomes  our  country,  to  whose  material  and  intellectual  developement 
were  consecrated  the  genius  and  labours  of  0*Connell,  to  manifest  its  eratitude 
and  veneration  for  the  name,  by  a  resolve  to  raise,  by  public  subscription,  a 
fimd  to  be  added  respectfully  to  any  means  already  existing  for  the  education 
and  advancement  of  the  family  of  J  ohn  O'ConnelL  • 

The  solemn  occasion,  he  said,  which  had  brought  them  together 
that  mornings  necessarily  forced  upon  their  minds  a  recollection  of 
the  many  great  services  which  the  father  of  the  man  whose  remains 
they  haa  just  followed  to  the  erave,  rendered  to  his  country  fhear). 
Amongst  all  those  services  the  greatest  of  all  was  the  establishing 
firmly  the  principle  of  religious  liberty  amongst  all  classes  and  creeds, 
aud  for  that  reason,  if  for  no  other,  all  Irishmen  owed  a  deep  debt  of 
gratitude  to  Daniel  O'Gonnell,  which  they  would  but  feebly  attempt 
to  discharge  in  endeavouring  to  provide  for  the  children  of  his  favorite 
son,  who  were  now  left  comparatively  unprovided  for.  He  con- 
sidered it  would  be  unnecessary  for  him  (Mr.  Brady)  to  add  another 
word  in  support  of  the  resolution  (hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Oarew  0*Dwyer  said  he  hoped  it  would  be  permitted  to  him, 
who,  for  many  long  years,  served  in  the  same  ranks  with  John 
O'Gonnell,  and  co-operated  with  his  father,  to  express  on  the  present 
occasion  his  entire  concurrence  in  the  objects  of  the  meeting  (hear, 
hear).  He  was  anxious  that  this  appeal— he  thought  he  might  say, 
fur  they  were  all  fading  away — the  last  appeal  that  would  ever  be 
made  on  behalf  of  this  family,  to  that  country  which  they  so  nobly 
served  should  be  successful  (hear,  hear).  It  was  to  him  most  grati- 
fying that  this  resolution  should  have  been  proposed  by  a  Protestant 
gentleman  of  the  station  and  worth  of  his  honorable  friend,  who  had 
just  addressed  them,  and  it  was  fit  that  the  sentiments  to  which  he 
had  given  utterance,  with  respect  to  the  achievement  of  the  liberty  of 
our  peculiar  altars  should  find  response  in  that  assembly,  and  in 
every  other  assembly  of  Irishmen ;  for  it  was  a  remarkable  fact,  that 
in  the  whole  course  of  O'Conuell's  protracted  career,  during  which 
he  addressed  more  public  assemblies  than  any  other  individual  ever 
did  beTore,  or  ever  again  would,  it  was  impossible  to  find  in  the 
records  of  his  speeches  one  trace  of  intolerance — one  word  that  did 
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not  breathe  the  largest  tol«r«tion«  Christian  charityf  and  respect  for 
the  opiniensi  on  all  rvligiolis  subjects^  of  those  who  entirely  differed 
ftom  him  (hear,  hear).  They  needed  no  Berinons,  standing  where 
they  were^  to  remind  them  of  their  mortalityy  bat  it  was  a  sad  aad 
remarkable  pl-eoedent  that  no  later  than  that  day  fortnight  th«  man 
whom  they  had  now  laid  in  the  earth,  accompanied  one  of  the  best 
and  purest  of  our  ftllow^tiMns  to  select  a  gravo  for  a  beloved  child* 
and  he  was  now  lyioff  there  himself.  But  let  the  prayers  of  bis 
countrymen  ascend  with  hb  pure  spirit  to  plead  to  Goa  for  his  salva* 
lion  ;  and  let  bis  oountrymen,  of  all  classes^  go  to  his  grave  and  leani 
from  his  mild  and  tolerant  charaotm*  the  coarse  which  all  Irishmen 
should  pursue  (applause).  He  (Mr.  O'Dwyer)  entirely  concurred  in 
the  resolution,  and  he  felt  extremely  obliged  for  the  patience  with 
which  the  meeting  had  listened  to  the  expression  by  him  of  sentiments 
which  were  too  warmly  felt  to  be  calmly  expressed  (applause).  Mr. 
0*Dwyer  concluded  by  seconding  the  resolution. 

The  Lord  Mayor  then  put  the  resolution,  which  was  unanimously 
adopted. 

Mr.  Patrick  0*Brien,  M.P.,  said — My  Lord  Mayor,  in  coming 
forward  to  move  the  resolution  which  I  bold  in  my  hand,  I  can  alone 
attribute  the  circumstances  of  my  being  inttusted  with  it,  to  the  fact 
that  1  am  one  who  owes  the  position  that  1  at  present  occupy  to  the 
exertions  of  the  man  whose  son  we  have  deposited  in  this  cemetery 
(hear,  hear).  It  was,  perhaps,  from  a  feeling  of  that  character  that 
I  have  been  put  forward  here  to  do  what  I  believe  is  the  duty  of 
every  man  in  Ireland — to  express  my  gratitude  on  this  occasion  for 
the  benefits  which  we  have  all  received,  and,  t  trust,  will  all  acknow- 
ledge (hear,  hear).  The  statements  made  by  the  previous  speakers 
renders  it  unnecessary  for  me  to  eulogise  the  man  whose  remains  we 
have  just  deposited  In  their  last  resting  place ;  but  I  can  testify  to 
this^  if  it  were  neceasury,  but  it  is  not  necessary,  for  the  large  num- 
bers that  have  attended  here  to-day,  irrespective  of  religious  or  poli- 
tical  opinions,  testify  fully  that  we  have  interred  to-day,  not  only  the 
patriot,  but  that  we  have  also  interred  the  man  of  private  worth  and 
good  feeling,  who  had  identified  himself  not  alone  with  Catholics,  but 
with  everv  man  who  could  appreciate  kindly  feeling,  thorough  senti- 
ment, and  the  best  possible  social  disposition.  After  whkt  nas  been 
already  said,  I  will  content  myself  with  moving  the  resolution : — 

That  a  subscription  be  accordingly  commeDced  with  this  object,  and  that  Sir 
James  Power,  Bart.,  and  Denis  Moylan,  Esq  ,  Alderman,  be  the  treasurers 
of  this  fund,  and  (hat  a  Committee,  with  power  to  add  to  their  numbers,  be 
appointed  to  take  chatgt  of  the  sum  to  be  raised,  and  to  vest  it  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  shall  insure  its  proper  appUoation,  and  carry  out  the  object  of  this 
meetins ;  and  that  the  Committee  be  requested  to  open  oommunicatioos  with 
the  various  localities  in  Ireland  and  elsewhere,  likely  to  sMist,  so  as  to  produce 
a  general  concurrence  in  this  national  design. 

Sir  £.  McDonnell  briefly  seconded  the  resolution. 

Mr.  T.  M.  Ray  said — My  Lord  Mayor,  may  I  be  permitted  the 
molancholy  gratification  of  supporting  the  resolution  and  observing 
that  this  spontaneous  outburst  of  sympathy  for  my  ever  dear,  departed 
friend,  John  O'Connell,  is  most  creditable  to  the  Irish  peoi^e.  I  had 
the  high  honour  to  be  his  associate  in  his  triumphs  and  his  trials.    I 
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knew  him  w«ll,  and  I  know  that  ey&ry  impulse  of  his  kind  heart  beat 
most  fervently  for  his  beloved  country  (cheers).  After  what  has 
been  said,  and  so  well  said,  by  the  gentlemen  who  preceded  me,  it 
would  be  presumption  in  me  to  add  more  (hear). 

The  resolution  was  then  put  from  the  chair  and  passed. 

£dmund  J.  Smithwick,  Esq.  (Kilkenny),  said  a  resolution  had 
been  placod  in  hie  handsi  which  ne  begged  leave  to  move,  and  in  doin^ 
so  he  desired  to  say  that  he  esteemed  it  a  hif^  honor  to  be  permitted 
to  take  part  iti  the  proceedings.  He  was  sure  they  were  all,  as  Irish- 
men, grateful  to  the  memory  of  the  great  man  who  had  rendered 
•uoh  inestimable  services  to  his  country ;  and  he  Mt  it  was  a  duty 
they  owed  to  their  Country  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings,  and  after- 
wards to  endeavour  to  promote  the  object  in  view  (hear).  He  had 
much  pleasure  in  moving  that  the  list  which  he  held  in  his  hand  con- 
stitute the  Committee. 

Mr.  O'Dwyer  said»  before  the  fesolution  Was  put  he  would  read  the 
list  of  the  Committee  proposed  to  be  appointed  under  the  resolution. 
He  then  read  the  fbllowiog  list :-. 

The  mo  vera  and  seconders  of  the  forcing  resolutions :— .The  Right  Hon. 
the  Lord  Chief  Baron ;  Very  Rev.  Monsignorc  Yerc,  P.P.,  Y.Q  ;  Right 
Hon.  Sir  Thomas  Esmonde,  Bart.;  Mr.  Sergeant  Howley;  Henry  George 
Hughes,  Q.C. ;  Edmund  J.  Smithwick,  fisq.,  J. P. ;  Francis  William  Brady, 
Esq. ;  Alderman  John  D'Arcy ;  A.  Carew  O'Owyer,  Esq. ;  John  H.  Talbot, 
Esq.;  Walter Sweetman,  Esq.;  P.V.  Fitzpatrick,E«q.,  Charles  Bianconi  Esq., 
Richard  Kelly,  Ksq.,  T.C. ;  James  ICennedv,  Esq. ;  Right  Worshipful  tne 
Mayor  of  Cork ;  the  Right  Worshipful  the  Mayor  of  Waterford  ;  the  Right 
Worshipful  the  Mayor  of  Kilkenny ;  the  Mayor  of  Wexford ;  the  Mayor  of 
Diogheda ;  Sir  Colman  O'Loghlen,  Bart,,  Q.C. ;  Edward  Clements,  JSsq. ; 
Patrick  Nolan,  Esq. ;  John  N.  Fanell,  Esq. ;  John  Leahy,  Esq. ;  C.  N. 
Duff.  Esq.;  Robert  Johnston,  Esq.,  Barrister;  J.  Kennedy,  Esq.;  and 
Thaadeus  Murphy,  Esq. 

Mr.  O'Dwyer,  having  finished  the  reading  of  the  list,  ^aid — If  any 
ffentleroan  pk*esent  wishes  to  have  his  name  added  to  the  Committee 
let  him  say  so,  and  we  will  have  it  moved  and  seconded.     After  a 

f^ause,  Mr.  O'Dwyer  moved  that  Dr.  Gray's  name  be  added  to  the 
ist. 

Dr.  Qray  expressed  a  hope  that  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  meeting 
would  not  imagine  that  he  had  acted  on  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  O'Dwyer 
and  requested  his  name  to  be  added  to  the  Committee.  However 
anxious  he  was  to  forward  the  objects  of  the  meeting,  he  wished  to 
assure  the  Lord  Mayor  that  he  would  not  be  goiltv  of  that  indelicacy 
(hear,  hear),  and  begged  that  the  resolution  would  not  be  put. 

Mr.  O'Dwyer  said  he  did  not  wish  to  convey  that  Dr.  Gray  had 
suggested  the  addition  of  his  name.  Tt  was  suggested  to  him 
(Mr.  O'Dwyer)  by  several  gentlemen  around  him. 

The  resolution  was  then  adopted. 

The  Lord  Mayor  then  announced  that  the  subscription  list  was 
opened,  and  he  would  be  happy  to  hear  the  names  of  gentlemen 
handed  in  for  sobscriptiofis. 

The  Bight  Hon.  J.  D.  Fitzgerald — I  beg  my  name  to  be  put  down 
for  dO/.  (loud  cheers). 

Mr.  O'Dwyer  then  proceeded  to  announce  the  subscriptions: — Sir 
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James  Power  desires  his  name  to  be  put  down  for  50/.  (loud  cheers)  t 
the  Ili^rht  Hon.  Judge  O'Brien  gives  50/.  (cheers).  I  am  desired  to 
put  down  the  names  of  Mr  Charles  Kennedy  for  £10.;  Mr8.Kenned?i 
10/. ;  Mr.  J.  Kennedy,  10/  ;  Mr.  C.  Kennedy,  101;  and  Mr.  K. 
Kennedy,  10/.,  making  in  all  50/.,  (loud  cheers);  Mr.  H.  Tabot 
gives  201.  (cheers) ;  uie  Bight  Hon.  the  Lord  Mavor  gives  10/. 
(cheers)  ;  Mr.  Richard  KeWj,  T.C.,  ^ives  IQL  ;  Mr.  E.  Smithwick 
subscribes  10/.,  and  Mrs.  Smithwick  uso  subscribes  10/.  (applause)  ; 
Mr.  W.  F.  Brady  subscribes  10/.  (cheers);  the  Bight  Hon.  Judge 
Keoghy  subscribes  20/.  (cheers) ;  Sergeant  Deasy  gives  20/.  (cheers) ; 
Mr.  J.  Leahygives  20/.  (cheers)  ;  Mr.  Christopher  Duff  subscribes 
20/.;  Mr.  W.  J.  O'Doherty  gives  20/.  (cheers);  and  Mr.  J.  J. 
O'Doherty,  20/.  (cheers);  Alderman  Moylan  gives  10/.  (cheers); 
Doctor  Corri^an  subscribes  20/.  (cheers)  ;  Mr.  M.  B.  Mullen  gives 
20/.  ;  Mr.  E.  and  Mr.  G.  W.  Fitzgerald  give  lOiL  (cheers). 
I  have  the  satisfaction  to  announce  a  subscription  of  20/L  from  the 
late,  and,  I  hope,  the  future.  Lord  Chancellor,  (cheers)  ;  Mr.  Henrj 
G.  Byrne  gives  10/.;  Mr.  Charles  Meara  subscribes  10/.  (cheers); 
Mr.  F.  J.  Murray  subscribes  20/.  (loud  cheers);  Mr,  J.  Barrett 
g^ves  10/.  (cheerb)  ;  Mr.  J.  Spain,  of  Abbey-street,  1 0/.  (cheers)  ; 
Mr.  B.  A.  MoUoy,  10/,  (cheers);  Mr.  P.  V.  Fitzpatrick,  10/.  (cheers); 
David  and  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  Esqrs.,  10/.  (cheers). 

Dr.  Gray— My  Lord  Mayor,  though  I  declined  acting  on  the 
invitation  of  the  secretary,  to  suggest  that  my  own  name  should  be 
added  to  the  list  of  the  committee,  nuw  that  you  are  preparing  a 
different  list,  I  beg  leave*  as  one  of  the  few  surviving  fellow-prisoners 
of  John  O'Connell  and  his  father,  to  have  my  name  added  to  the 
subscription  list  for  50/.  (loud  cheers). 

Mr.  O'Dwyer  announced  the  following  other  subscriptions  — Mr. 
Philip  Lynch,  5/. ;  Mr.  Michael  0*Shaughnessy,  5/  ;  Mr.  J.  S. 
Mulvany.  5/. ;  Mr.  Thadeus  Murphy,  5/. ;  Mr.  Thomas  Smith,  Air 
Hill,  5/. ;  Mr,  P.  Gogarty,  5/«  (cheers) ;  Mr.  J.  Dillon,  3/.  (cheers)  ; 
Messrs.  J.  Bussell,  and  J.  O'Hanlon,  1/.  each ;  the  Bight  Hon.  Sir 
T.  Esmond,  10/.  Other  Subscriptions  were  announced,  and  the 
whole  amounted  to  nearly  1,000/. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  O'Dwyer,  the  Lord  Mayor  vacated  the 
chair,  which  was  then  assumed  by  Sir  James  Power. 

Mr.  0*Dwyer  said,  the  citizens  of  Dublin  had  many  excellent  Lord 
Mayors,  but  be  believed  the  civic  presidential  chair  was  never  more 
worthily  filled,  than  by  its  present  occupant  (hear).  He  was  a  gen- 
tleman who  was  ready  on  all  occasions  to  maintain  the  honour  and 
dignity  of  his  high  office,  besides  being  ever  foremost  in  promoting 
works  of  public  utility.  For  all  these  reasons,  he  (Mr.  O'Dwyer,) 
begged  to  move  that  the  special  thanks  of  the  meeting  be  given  to 
the  Bight  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor,  for  his  dignified  and  proper  con- 
duct in  the  chair  that  day,  and  on  all  other  occasions,  (applause.) 

Mr.  C.  Kennedy  said,  he  felt  great  pleasure  in  bearing  his  humble 
testimony  to  the  worth  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  expressing  his  entire 
concurrence  in  all  that  had  been  said  of  bis  Lordship.  The  Lord 
Mayor  had  always  proved  his  thorough  identification  with  the  inter- 
ests of  the  city — he  was  a  true  patriot ;  and  what  had  been  so  well 
said  of  him  was  but  the  simple  truth.  He  begged  to  second  the 
resolution  (applause). 
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Sir  James  Power  expressed  the  eratificfttion  be  felt  in  submittiDg 
(be  resolution  to  the  meeting.  He  was  sore  it  would  be  carried 
with  acclamation.  He  then  put  the  resolution,  and  it  was  carried 
amidst  general  applause. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


NATIONAL  SUBSCRIPTION  FOB  THE  FAMILY  OF 
THE  LATE  JOHN  O'CONNELL. 

At  a  Meeting,  held  without  notice,  at  Glasnevin  Cemetery*  im- 
mediately after  the  interment  of  the  remains  of  the  late  John 
O'Connell,  on  Friday,  the  28th  instant. 

The  Bight  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Besolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  : — 

Moved  by  the  Right  Hon.  J.  D.  Fitzgerald,  M.P.,  and  seconded  by  the 
Vaj  Rev.  Dr.  Yore,  D.D.,  V.G. 

lliat  the  melancholy  event  which  has  brought  together  the  vast  assemblage 
present  here  (his  day  has  revived  in  the  public  mind  a  reo^ction  of  toe 
transcendent  services  and  labours  of  Daniel  O^CoNNaLL,  that  man  of  rare 
int^rrlty,  who  with  every  opportunity  affi>rded  to  himnrofessionally  and  poli- 
tically in  his  lengthened  career  of  ag^prandizing  himself  and  his  family,  oied, 
after  a  glorious  public  life,  in  the  enjoyment  of  unequalled  popularity,  yet 
leaving  to  his  descendants  little  more  than  the  inheritance  of  a  great  reputa- 
tion. 

Moved  by  Sir  James  Power,  Bart. ;   seconded  by  Mr.  Seargeant  Deaay, 

That  John  O'Connell,  whose  obsequies  we  have  attended  this  day — to  whom 
his  father  was  most  tenderly  attached,  and  of  whose  merits  and  devotion  to  his 
country  so  many  sincere  evidences  have  been  given — ^has  passed  away,  leaving 
after  bun  a  young  and  numerous  family  with  means  too  slender  and  inadequate 
for  the  future  support  of  their  position  in  life. 

Moved  by  Francis  W .  Brady,  Esq.,  seconded  by  Carew  O'Dwjrer,  £sa. : 

That  it  becomes  the  country^  to  whose  material  and  intellectiial  devefope- 
ment  were  consecrated  the  genms  and  labours  of  0*Connell,  to  manifest  its 
grsteftd  veneration  for  the  name,  by  a  resolve  to  raise,  by  public  subscription, 
a  fund,  to  be  added  respectfully  to  any  means  already  existing  for  the  educa- 
tion  and  advancement  of  the  family  or  John  O'Connell. 

Moved  by  Patrick  O'Brien,  Esq.,  M.F. ;  seconded  by  Sir  Edward 
M'Donnel : 

That  a  subscription  be  accordingly  opened  with  this  object,  and  that  Sir 
James  Power,  Bart ,  and  Denis  Moylan,  Esq.,  Alderman,  be  the  Treasurers 
of  this  Fund,  and  that  a  Committee,  with  power  to  add  to  their  numbers,  be 
now  nominated  to  take  charge  of  the  sum  to  be  raised,  and  to  vest  it  in  such  a 
manner  as  shall  insure  its  proper  application  and  carry  out  the  object  of  ttiis 
meeting,  and  that  the  Committee  be  requested  to  open  a  communication  with 
the  vanouB  localities  in  Irdand  and  dsewhere  likely  to  assist,  so  as  to  produce 
a  general  concurrence  in  the  national  design. 

Moved  by  Edmund  Smithwick,  Esq.,  and  seconded  by  P.  V.  Fitzpatrick, 
Esq. : 

That  the  following  Gentlemen  be  now  named  as  members  of  Committee : 

Right  Hon.  the  lx>rd  Mayor,  his  Grace  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  CuUcn,  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Chief  Baron,  the  Ri^t  Hon. 
Judge  Keogh,  Hon.  Justice  O'Brien,  VeiT  Rev.  Monsigtior  Yore,  D>J>.  V.G.« 
the  Might  Worshipful  the  Mayor  of  Cork,  the  Right  Worshipful  the  Mayor 
of  Limerick,  the  Right  Worshipful  the  Mayor  of  Waterford,  the  Right 
Worshipful  the  Mayor  of  Clonmei,  the  Right  Worshipful  the  Mayor  of  Wex- 
ford, the  Right  Worshipful  the  Mayor  of  Kilkenny,  the  Right  Worshipful 
the  Mayor  of  Drogheda,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Thomas  Esmonde,  Bart.,  D.L. 

t 
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the  Right  Hod.  J.  D.  Fitzgenld,  M.P.,  VtMoant  GonuDttova,  die  Hml 
Thomu  Preston,  Sir  James  Power,  Bart.,  D.L.,  Sir  C.  O'Logfalen,  Bait., 
Sir  Timothy  0*Bricn,  Bart,  M.P.,  Sergeant  Deasy,  M.P.,  Patnck  O'&icn, 


Esq.,  Doctor  Nugent,  Alderman  Moybn,  Aldemian  Backctt,  J.P.,  Chnmel, 


Mat&ew  Darcey,  Esq.,  Edmund  Smith wiek,  Esq.,  John   H.  Talbot,  Esq., 
Michael  B.J^IuUins,  E8q.,JP.  J.  Mnrny,  Es^^,  W.  J.  Dohmy,  Esq.,  Robot 


Johnston,  Esq.,  Edward  Clements,  Esq.,  Thaddeos  W.  Murphy,  Esq.,  J. 
Kennedy,  Esq.,  P.  V.  Fitzpatricfc,  Esq.,  Walter  Sweetman,  Esq»  Christor^ 


Esa.,  Charles  K.  Barry,  Esq., George  W.  Fitzgerald,  Esq.,  Chades  Bianconi, 
junior. 

With  power  to  add  to  their  number. 

The  following  sums  were  at  once  subscribed : — 

The  Right  Hon.  J.  D.  Fitzgerald,  M.P.,  50/.  ;  Sir  James  Power,  Bart., 
D.L.,  M/. ;  the  Honourable  Justice  O'Brien,  60^  ;  Charies  Kennedy,  Esq., 
Mrs.  C.  Kennedy,  James  Kennedy,  C.  Kennedy,  junior,  P.  Kennedy,  60/. ; 
Dr.  Gray,  60/. ;  John  Darcy  and  Son,  Anchor  Onwery^  60/. ;  Charles  Bian. 
coni,  Esq.,  JP.,  60/. ;  John  Nobn  Fairell,  Esq.,  J.P.,  26/. ;  the  Very  Rev. 
Monsjgnor  Tore,  D.D.  V.G.,  20/. ;  the  Right  Honourable  Maziere  Bradv, 
20/. ;  the  Right  Honourable  Justice  Keogh,  20/. ;  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  J, 
Esmonde,  Bart.,  D.L.,  20/. ;  Sergeant  Deasy,  Q.O.  BiLP.,  20/. ;  Sir  Edward 
M*  Oonnel,  20/. ;  Robert  Johnston,  Esq.,  20/.  Michael  B.  MuUins,  Esq.,  20/. ; 
John  H.  Talbot,  Esq.,  D.L.,  20/. ;  Dr.  Nugent,  20/. ;  B.  Smithwick,  Esq., 
Mrs.  E.  Smithwick,  30/. ;  John  Leahy,  Esq.,  J.P.,  20/.  W.  J.  O'Doherty, 
Esq.,  20/. ;  Patrick  J.  Murrav,  Esq..  20/. ;  Patrick  V.  Fltzpatrick,  Esq  ,  10/. ; 
the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord  Mayor,  10/. ;  Charles  Kelly,  Esq.,  Q.C., 
10/. ;  FrnncU  W.  Brady,  Esq.,  10/.  ;  Richard  Kelly,  Esq.,  T.C.,  10/.  : 
Jamea  Barrett,  Esq.,  J.P.,  10/.;  Bryan  A.  Molloy,  Esq.,  10/. ;  Edward  and 
George  W.  Fitzgmdd,  Esq.,  10/. ;  J,  Spain,  Esq.,  10/. ;  Christopher  Duff, 
Esq,,  10/. ;  Alderman  Moylan,  J.P,,  10/.  ;  John  0*Doherty,  Esq.,  10/. ; 
Dr.  Corriean,  10/. ;  Henry  G  Byrne,  Esq.,  10/. ;  Charles  Meara,  Esq.  10/.  ; 
David  and  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  Esqrs.,  10/. ;  Charles  Bianoobi,  junior,  10/1; 
Henry  Uodgens,  Esq.,  10/. ;  Miss  Power,  Carin's  House,  Dalkey,  per  her 
brother,  Sir  J.  Power,  Bart ,  10/. ;  Michael  O^Shaoghnessy,  Esq.,  bL  6$. ; 
Daniel  Ryan  Kane.  Q.C.,  6/. ;  Edwaid  Maguire,  Kaq.,  J.P.,  6/.  t  Francis 
M'Donnel,  Esq.,  J.P.,  6/. ;  Michael  0*Loghlen,  Esq.,  6/. ;  J.  F.  Mulvany, 
Esq.,  6/. ;  Thomas  Smyth.  Esq.,  6/  ;  TbaHdeus  Murphy,  Esq.,  61. ;  John 
Dillon.  Esq.,  3/.  ;  Michael  J.  Barry,  Esq  ,  3/.  ;  Thomas  M*Mahon  Esq., 
Registry  of  Deeds  Office,  3/. ;  P.  Goearty,  Esq.,  1/. ;  J.  RusseU,  Esq.,  1/. ; 
J.  O'Uanlon,  Esq.,  1/. ;  Patrick  J.  Kearney,  J.P.,  Miltown  House,  Clon. 
mellon,  100/..;  William  H.  F.  Coghan,M.P.,  26/.;  Master  Murphy,  25/; 
Sergeant  Howley,  20/. ;  James  Perry,  D.L.,  20/. ;  David  Mahony,  Esq.,  20/  ; 
Master  Flanagan,  10/. ;  Thomas  Lapben  Kelly,  Esq.,  10/. ;  James  Martin, 
Esq.,  10/. ;  O^eal  Segrave,  D.L.,  lO/. ;  Henry  Smith,  Eso.,  10/. ;  J  Matson, 
Esq.,  Upper  Sherrard^treet,  per  P.  V.  Fitzpatrick,  10/. ;  Kev  A.  Costi^an, 
P.P.,  Lusk,  per  do.  61. ;  Mrs.  Margaret  Higgs,  5/. ;  Jeremiah  Dunne,  bsq., 
J.P.,6/. ;  Joseph  Burke,  Esq.,  6/ ;  John  M'Gauran,  Esq.,  Westland  row,  bi. ; 
William  Oernon,  Esq  ,  2/. ;  Timothy  Greene,  Esq.,  1/. :  Francis  Coppinger, 
Esq.,  J.P.,  Monkstown  Casde,  20/. ;  David  Mahony,  Esq.,  20/. ;  Nicholas 
Coppinger,  Esq.,  lU/.  ;  Joseph  Missett,  Esq.,  Essex-quay,  6/,;  Joseph  W. 
Coppinger,  Esq.,  3/.;  Robert  0*Leary,  Esq.,  1/. ;  James  P.  Tymdl,  Esq-) 
]/.  ;  Gerald  Bellew,  Esq.,  1/.    Total,  £1246  &i,  Qd. 

The  Lord  Mayor  having  left  the  chair,  and  Sir  Jaii.es  Power  bav. 
ing  been  called  thereto,  it  was  moved  by  Carew  O'Dw  jer,  Esq.,  and 
secondi'd  bv  James  Kennedy,  Esq* : 
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That  the  marked  and  grateful  thanks  of  this  Meeting  be  given  to 
the  Lord  Mayor  for  the  eflBcient  and  dignified  manner  in  which,  on 
this  and  all  other  occasions,  his  Lordship  has  discharged  his  duties. 

JAMES  POWER,  Bart.,  Chairman. 

BRYAN  OLOGHLEN,  )      „_    e 

THOMAS  F.  CALLAGHAN,  /     ^^^^'  ^^*^*- 

All  Communications  to  be  addressed  to  the  O'Connell  Committee, 
at  54,  Dawson -street,  Dublin,  and  Subscriptions  to  be  lodged  to  the 
Account  of  Sir  James  Power,  Bart.,  and  Denis  Moylan,  Esq.,  Trea- 
surers,  Hibernian  Bank,  Cork-hill,  Dublin. 


OCONNELI.  NATIONAL  SUBSCRIPTION  COMMITTEE. 

(From  the  Daily  Freeman  of  Wednesday.) 

The  first  meeting  of  the  committee  was  held  yesterday  at  their 
rooms,  54,  Dawson-street. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor  in  the  chair. 

Present— Sir  James  Power,  Bart.  ;  Sergeant  Howley,  Alderman 
Moylan,  Francis  W.  Brady,  Carew  O'Dwyer,  J.  P. ;  John  Leahy, 
D.L.;  Joseph  Burke,  P.  V.  Fitzpatrick,  Richard  Kelly,  T.C. ; 
Patrick  J.  Murray,  John  M*Gauran,  Charles  Meara,  Thomas  F. 
Callaghan,  and  Bryan'  O'Loghlen,  Esqrs. 

Letters  were  read  from  James  Perry,  D.Ij.  ;  Wm.  H.  Cogan,  M  P.  ; 
Charles  Bianconi,  J. P. ;  O'Neal  Segrave,  D.L.  ;  Alderman  Hackett, 
J.P. ;  &c.,  &c. 

The  following  additional  subscriptions  were  announced : — 

Patrick  J.  Kearney,  Miltown  House,  100/;  Charles  Bianconi,  J.  P.,  60/; 
Wm.  H.  F.  Coffan,  M.  P  ,  26/;  Master  Murphy,  26/;  David  Mahony,  Esq., 
20/;  Sergeant  Bowley,  20/;  James  Perry,  D.  L.,  20/;  Henry  Hodgens.  10/; 
C  BiancGui,  jun.,  10/;  Master  Flanagan,  10/;  Thomas  L.  Kelly,  10/;  James 
Martin,  10/;  O'Neal  Segrave,  D.  L.,  10/;  Miss  Power,  10/;  Henry  Smith, 
10/;  J.  Matson,  Upper  Sherraid-street,  per  P.  V.  Fiupatrick,  10/;  Rev.  A. 
Costiffan,  P.  P.,  Lusk,  per  do.,  6/,*  Mrs.  Margaret  Higgs,  6/ ;  Joseph  Burke 
5/;  John  M^uauran,  Wesdand  row,  6/;  Wm.  Oemon,  2/;  Timothy 
Greene,  1/ 

The  Secretary  announced  the  total  subscriptions,  including  those  previously 
published,  amounted  to  1,185/.  6s. 

The  following  gendemen  were  added  to  the  committee :— Joseph  Burke, 
Esq  ;  Wm.  H.  F.  Cogan,  M.  P ;  Wm.  Oernon,  Esq  ;  Jeremiah  Dunne,  J.  P. 

A  circular  warmly  urffing  the  clergy,  the  gentry,  the  professional  and  mer. 
cantileclassesof  Ireland  to  ffive  not  only  their  individual  support,  but  their 
active  co-operation,  in  furtfiering  the  national  designs  of  the  committee  was 
agreed  upon,  and  ordered  to  be  extensively  circulatea. 

It  was  also  resolved,  that  the  treasurers  be  authorized  so  to  invest  The  O'Con- 
nell Fund  in  the  3  per  Cent.  Stock,  according  as  the  balance  in  bank  may,  from 
time  to  time,  amount  to  600/. 

The  Committee  decided  on  meedng  daily  at  two  o'clock,  at  their  rooms,  64, 
Dawson-street,  where  subscriptions  will  be  received. 

The  following  letter  has  been  received  : — 

"  Dear  Sir— OConnell's  favourite  son  is  no  more  !  Will  Wexford,  as 
of  old,  in  sustaining  OTonnell  and  his  principles,  lead  once  more  in  showing 
their  gratitude  ?    O^Connell  left  poor  John  to  the  protection  of  Ireland.    If 
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oor  eODDty  eootider  it «  duty  to  raise  a  pecuniaxr  tribute  far  his  large  famSy, 
ple»8e  pnt  down  mj  oame  for  twenty  pounds — Yonr's  truly, 

^'Jouw  U.  Talbot, 

^  One  of  0*Cannell*8  oldest  sopporten. 

•'  BaUytrent,  26th  May,  1856.*' 

The  following  letter,  addressed  to  the  Rig^t  Hon.  J.  D.  Fitsgerald,  has 
been  received  aom  his  Grace  the  Most  Rer.  Dr.  Cnllen  : — 

<"  Tara,  May  SB,  1858. 

My  deak  Mr«  FiT2&KitAX.D — ^I  shall  fed  hsppy  to  co-operate  in  any  way 

in  my  power  in  carry  ins  out  your  views  to  make  a  provision  for  Mr.  John 
O'Connell's  family.  If  I  was  in  Dublin  I  would  assist  at  the  meeting;  but  as 
I  was  not  able  to  be  present,  I  beg  to  wish  you  eveir  success,  and  to  say  that  I 
^all  do  everything  in  my  power  to  promote  the  mterests  of  so  deserving  a 
fomily.— Believe  me  to  be.  Sir,  dcc.» 

"  t  PAUL  CULLEN.- 

Right  Hon.  J.  D.  Fitzgerald,  M.  P.** 


»• 


June  16th,  1858. 

Since  John  O'Connell  was  laid  in  his  graye,  just  nineteen 
days  agO|  more  than  £2,300  hare  been  subscribed  by  men 
of  all  classes  and  religions^  because  they  belieyed  of  John 
O'Connell,  as  Sydney  Smith  believed  of  Henry  Grattan — 
''He  thought  the  noblest  occupation  of  a  man  was  to  make 
other  men  happy  and  free ;  and  in  that  straight  line  he 
went  on,  without  one  side  look,  without  one  yielding 
tliought,  without  one  motive  in  his  heart  which  he  might 
not  have  laid  open  to  the  view  of  God  and  man.  He  is 
gone  I — but  there  is  not  a  single  day  of  his  honest  life  of 
which  every  good  Irishman  would  not  be  more  proud,  than 
of  the  whole  political  existence  of  his  countrymen — the 
annual  deserters  and  betrayers  of  their  native  land."  We 
thank  God  that  one  Irishman  is  thought  of  by  his  fellow- 
countrymen. 


QUARTEELY  RECORD  OF  THE  PROGRESS  OF  RE- 
FORMATORT  AND  RAGGED  SCHOOLS,  AND  OF 
THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  PRISON  DISCIPLINE. 

The  Foarth  Annual  Report,  tliat  for  1857,  of  the  Directors 
of  Convict  Prisons  in  Ireland  is  now  before  us,  and  from  it 
we  learn  that  the  accommodation  for  convicts  in  the  Govern- 
ment Prisons  on  the  1st  January,  1858,  may  be  estimated  as 
amounting  to  8,486. 

.  GovSENtflSNT  PaiSONS. 

•  Males.    Females. 
Number  in  custody  on  1st  Jan.,  1868>     1,603      674 
Accommodation  on  1st  January,  1858,  2,760 

County  and  City  Gaols. 

Males 
Number  in  custody  on  1st  Jan.,  1858^    13 

Gross  Total  of  Convicts  in  Ireland,  2,298. 

NuvBBR  ov  Convicts  Skntenoed  duuing  tab  Tbar  1857. 

Males. 

Pjsnai  SKarrruBB. 


736 

Females. 
8 


Total 
2,277 
8,486 

TotaL 
21 


TftANSPORTATIOX. 

14  years,      ...      1 

15  „         .        .        .14 
Life,  •        .        .14 


3  years, 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

10 

15 


it 
if 
if 

99 
99 
99 


» 


Transportation. 

14  years, 

15  „  .        . 

Life,  •        * 


Life, 


29 

Total  Males,  296. 

Fbkalbs. 

Penal  SERvinJBB. 
2     3  years, 

0      4,,  •  •  • 

1     6 

7 


81 

167 

i 

7 
8 

8 

8 


266 


8 


n 

9> 


29 

88 

4 

2 

123 


Total  Females,  131. 
Orosa  Total  of  Convicts  senteaced  in  Ireland  in  1857,  426. 

A 
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TA^poBal  if  ConvicU. 

Discharged  anconditiouaUy,       .         •         .         .         .590 

Dilto     on  petition,  sentences  having  been  commnted       22 

Beleased  on  "  Orders  of  Licence,*'      ....     298 


Total,     .         .         .910 

The  most  important'  portion  of  the  Report  is  that  which  re- 
lates to  ihe  Intbrmbdiatb  Prisons,  as  Lusk,  and  SmithSeld. 
Keferring  to  these  and  to  the  Female  Prisons,  the  Directors 
write  as  follows : — 

"  We  have  the  satisfactioQ  of  reportioff,  that  during  the  past  year 
we  have  found  the  results  of  the  speciu  treatment  of  convicta  in 
intermediate  prisons,  on  a  system  explained  in  our  two  former  Re* 
ports,  to  have  quite  equalled  our  expectations.  The  conduct  of  the 
prisoners,  both  under  detention  and  after  liberation,  confirm  this 
statement.  We  believe  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  body 
of  men  who  would  behave  themselves  more  submissively  to  the  rules, 
or  give  their  labour  more  freelj  to  the  public  service  than  we  have 
found  to  be  the  case  with  the  convicts  wno,  since  the  commencement 
of  this  system,  have  been  placed  in  the  intermediate  prisons. 

In  April  last  we  located  as  many  convicts  as  were  at  our  disposal 
for  the  purpose,  (60),  in  two  iron  huts,  on  Lusk  Common.  They 
were  at  first  employed  in  levelling  the  portion  of  the  common  on 
which  the  huts  stand,  and  forming  it  into  a  parade  ground  and  vege* 
table  garden.  When  this  was  finished,  they  were  employed  in 
driuning  the  commons,  and  at  spade  labour  in  the  fields ;  tne  former 
work,  about  which  they  will  yet  be  occupied  some  time,  is  excessively 
heavy,  and  the  Superintendent  of  Drainage  reports  most  favourably 
of  the  willing  labour  of  the  prisoners.  We  have  before  explained 
that  the  common  is  to  form,  a  portion  of  the  farm  to  be  attached  to 
the  juvenile  prison  which  it  is  contemplated  shortly  to  erect.  There 
will  be  means  of  employment  there  for  some  time  considerably  in 
excess  of  the  labour  we  bhall  have  at  our  disposal. 

The  discharges  on  licence  from  the  intermediate  prisons  have,  we 
are  happy  to  state,  outnumbered  our  expectations  ;  the  consequence 
has  been,  however,  that  the  number  of  selected  convicts  on  public 
works  has  much  decreased.  We  have,  therefore,  been  oblieed  to 
allot  Carlisle  Fort  to  a  class  of  convicts  in  an  earlier  stage  of  their 
imprisonment,  and  have,  of  course,  withdrawn  the  privil^es  and 
rules  applicable  to  it  as  an  intermediate  prison. 

The  iron  buildings  erected  at  Lusk  appear  to  fully  answer  the  pur- 
pose for  which  they  were  required.  In  a  memorandum  published  by 
the  Chairman  of  our  Board,  in  October  last,  and  which  is  appended 
to  this  Report,  a  calculation  has  been  made  of  the  cost  and  value  of 
productive  labour  of  100  prisoners  located  and  employed  as  at  Lusk, 
oased  on  the  experience  there  obtained. 

It  will  be  observed  how  profitable  and  convenient  such  labour  may 
be  rendered  for  the  public  service. 
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t^etween  1st  January,  1856,  and  Ist  January,  1858,  there  hare 
been  547  male  convicts  discharged  on  licence,  and  478  discharged 
unconditionally,  from  the  intermediate  prisons. 

Ninety-eight  female  convicts  have  also  been  discharged  on  licence. 

During  tnat  period  the  number  of  licences  revoked  have  been 
twenty-five,  viz.,  twentf-two  males  and  three  females,  eight  of- which 
have  been  for  neglect  of  conditions. 

The  male  and  female  convicts  on  licence  pardoned,  subsequently 
for  good  conduct  on  probation,  have  been  105,  viz.,  sixty-six  male 
and  thirty. nine  females. 

Very  many  inquiries  have  been  made  respecting  prisoners  dis- 
charged absolutely  from  the  intermediate  prisons  in  1856  and  1857, 
and  also  those  discharged  on  licence  during  1 856,  before  the  new 
rules  for  efficient  supervision  were  established.  Theso  inquiries, 
necessarily  limited  in  their  extent,  (about  300),  and  which  are  re- 
corded  for  inspection  at  Smithfield  Depot,  have  been  verv  generally 
satisfactory,  especially  when  taken  into  connexion  with  tne  circum- 
stance, that  only  four  of  the  1,025  have  been  re-committed  to  the 
convict  prisons  in  addition  to  the  twenty-five  whose  licences  have 
been  revoked.  We  are  not  disposed  to  place  too  much  value  on  this 
statement  as  conclusive  evidence  of  their  having  quitted  their  evil 
courses.  We  prefer  resting  on  the  more  positive  and  reliable  data 
we  are,  through  the  amended  rules  of  subversion,  enabled  to  produce 
concerning  those  discharged  in  1857.  We  may  remark,  however, 
that  fifteen  male  convicts  discharged  on  licence  in  1856  are  stiil  em- 
ployed in  this  city,  and  are  giving  satisfaction  to  their  employers. 

We  have,  during  1857,  discharged  the  following  number  of  prison- 
ers from  the  intermediate  prisons  and  refuges  : — 


TsijrtrOBTATIOK. 

On              Absolute 
Licence.       Discharge. 
159              108 

PSMXL  SBBVITUPB. 

Absolute 
Diaehorge. 

27 

93 

174 

13 

46 

««. 

..^ 

Smithfield  and  Lu&k, 
Forts,  &o.,     . 
Female  Refuges, 

The  convicts  discharged  on  licence  are  accounted  for  in  the  follow- 
ing return : — 

Bkt(7Bn  of  Convicts  discharged  on  Licence  from  Shith7Ield 
and  Lu6K,  &c.,  during  1857,  and  the  way  they  are  accounted 
for. 

Smithfield  and  Lusi. 

Discharged,       .......     159 

How  disposed  of — 

Favourably  reported  on  in  Dublin,       •  .31 

Pardoned  and  subsequently  gone  abroad,        .      34 
Favourably  reported  on  by  Constabulary,  75 

Left  for  England  and  Scotland,  ten  having 

been  heard  from,  .  *  .  .  .15 
Licences  revoked,  .  ,  •  •  .  3 
Died, 1^159 

TAe  Farts. 

Discharged,         ......  91 
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llow  disposed  of— 

Favourably  reported  pn  by  Constabulary,       .  63 

Pardoned  and  subsequently  gone  abroad,        .  4 

Licences  revoked,      .          .          .    '      .          .  4 — 91 


Total  discharged  on  licence  in   1857i  A^d  accounted 
for;     ..:.....      250 

This  return  has  reference  to  male  convicts  only.  All  convicts  on 
licence  are  reported  on,  if  in  Dublin,  by  the  lecturer,  if  in  th  coun- 
try, by  the  constabulary,  until  they  receive  a  pardon,  or  quit  the 
country. 

Of  those  discharged  since  January  1,  1857^  a  period  during  which 
the  constabularv  supervision  has  been  exercised  over  the  convicts 
discharged  on  licence,  and  therefore  more  positive  and  reliable  in- 
formation obtained,  only  seven  licenses  have,  as  yet,  been  revoked : 
of  these,  three  were  for  wiifVd  omissions  and  breaches  of  conditions^ 
&c. 

Rules  roa  thb  Beoistration  amd  SupSKYitiON  or  Conyicts  ok 

Ticket  of    Licbncb. 

January  I,  1857. 

His  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant  being  desirous  of  accurately 
testing  the  practical  working  of  the  ticket  of  licence  system,  by  a 
well  organised  system  of  registration  of  licensed  convicts,  whereby 
they  may  be  brought  under  special  supervision  and  a  check  be  laid 
upon  the  evil  disposed,  has  been  pleased  to  sanction  the  following  re- 
gulations, which  are,  therefore,  circulated  for  the  information  aod 
guidance  of  the  constabulary. — 

I.  When  an  offbr  of  employment  for  a  prisoner  is  accepted,  a  no- 
tification thereof  will  be  made  by  the  Directors  of  Government 
Prisons  Inspect  or- General  of  Constabulary,  by  whom  it  will  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  constabulary  of  the  locality  in  which  the  employment 
is  to  be  given,  with  all  necessary  particularsi  for  the  purpose  of  being 
entered  in  a  Register  at  the  ooostabulary  station. 

II.  Each  convict  so  to  be  employed  will  report  himself  at  the  ap- 
pointed constabulary  station  (the  name  of  which  will  be  given  to  him) 
on  his  arrival  in  the  district,  and,  subsequently,  on  the  first  of  eacii 
month. 

III.  A  special  report  is  to  be  made  to  head  quarters  by  the  con- 
stabulary whenever  they  shall  observe  a  convict  on  licence  guilty  of 
misconduct  or  leading  an  irregular  life. 

IV.  A  convict  is  not  to  change  his  locality  without  notifying  the 
circumstance  at  the  constabulary  station,  in  order  that  his  registra- 
tion may  be  transferred  to  the  place  to  which  he  is  about  to  proceed. 
On  his  arrival  he  must  report  himself  to  the  nearest  constabulary 
station  (of  the  name  of  which  he  is  to  be  informed),  and  such  transfer 
is  to  be  reported  to  head  quarters  for  the  information  of  the  Direc- 
tors of  Government  Prisons. 

v.  An  infringement  of  these  rules  by  the  convict  will  cause  it  to 
be  assumed  that  he  is  leading  an  idle,  irregular  life,  and,  therefore, 
entail  the  revocation  of  his  licence. 
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VI.  Further  regulations  may  hereafter  be  added  to  the  foregoing 
shoiUd  they  become  necessary. 


We  submit  that,  taking  into  consideration  t)ie  stringent  supervision 
exercised^  this  is  a  most  satisfactory  state  of  thtngSj  and,  \frhen  taken 
in  connexion  with  some  returns  drawn  out  for  a  special  purpose  (to 
be  hereafter  explained),  is  of  high  value  with  reference  to  the  future 
treatment  of  our  criminals. 

We  have  found  the  proportion  of  criminals  that  could  be  disohar^ed 
through  the  intermediate  prisons  to  be  what  we  anticipated,  viz., 
about  7o  per  cent. 

Aa  a  testimony  to  the  beneficial  effects  of  special  training  *nd  in* 
divi dualizing,  there  are  cases  of  prisoners  who,  before  their  committal 
to  prison,  have  been  a  terror  to  their  localities,  the  authorities  in 
which  had  strongly  deprecated  their  being  returned* to  their  own 
neighbourhood  on  licence.  We  have  discharged  such  men  elsewhere, 
and  have  had  opportunities,  subsequently,  of  hearing  through  their 
employers  of  their  well-doing,  and  saving  enough  money  to  quit  the 
country. 

We  submit  that  the  experience  of  the  last  two  years  in  Ireland 
proves  the  advantage  of  special  and  individual  treatment  to  the  adult  < 
criminal.  The  experience  of  the  last  twelve  months  (during  which 
the  machinery  of  supervision  has  been  made  more  perfect)  demon- 
strates, by  the  returns,  what  may  be  done  for  and  with  criminals, 
based  on  the  best  possible  foundation,  their  own  exertions,  under  a 
probation  in  which  there  is  a  maximum  of  work,  and  only  such  food 
allowed  as  the  medical  officer  certifies  to  be  absolutely  necessary  for 
them.  This  period  includes  a  number  sentenced  to  penal  servitude, 
and  with  whom  we  expected  greater  difficulty.  It  will  be  found  that, 
though  their  sentence  would  not  be  shortened  by  good  conduct  or  by 
disguising  their  sentiments,  they  have  as  yet  strongly  manifested  a 
desire  to  do  well  on  discharge. 

We  do  not  ascribe  these  alterations  in  conduct  and  character  ex- 
clusively to  religious  influences.  The  prisoners,  have  in  addition,  the 
strong  motive  of  self-interest  prompting  them  to  do  right. 

It  has  been  the  labour  of  those  connected  with  the  intermediate 
establishments  to  inculcate  in  the  mind  of  the  convicts  (already  some- 
what prepared  by  habits  of  order  and  discipline  in  their  previous 
prisons)  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy.  That  it  is  so  is  a  fact  beyond 
question.  A  proper  and  an  improving  police  system  making  punish- 
ment more  certain,  legislation  approving  of  longer  sentences,  an  in- 
creasing feeling  that  there  should  he  a  unity  of  action  against  crime, 
all  tend  to  bring  this  home  to  the  prisoner's  mind.  The  task  is 
to  convince  the  criminal.  The  more  patent  we  make  the  fact  by  an 
improved  police  system,  and  the  lengthening  of  sentences,  showing 
that  crime  cannot  be  committed  with  impunity,  so  much  lighter  in 
proportion  will  be  the  task  of  reformation. 

There  are,  of  course,  other  and  higher  motives  placed  before  the 
criminal ;  but  a  fact  made  as  clear  as  here  described  will  always  be 
estimated  as  an  important  aid  to  the  cause  of  reformation  by  those 
conversant  with  the  criminal  classes  in  and  out  of  prison; 
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The  mind  of  the  criminal  having  thus  been  prepared — i.e.,  his 
former  pursuits  having  been  shown  to  be  not  only  unholy  but  unpro- 
fitable, and  being  himself  now  led  to  believe,  and  to  feel>  that  honea- 
ty  is  his  best  policy — he  is  then  shown  what  he  may,  by  extra  indas- 
trv,  accomplish  towards  restoring  himself  to  society ;  hid  special 
education  informs  him  that,  although  in  his  own  country  he  may  be 
too  weak  to  resist  old  associates  and  their  temptations,  there  are 
other  fields  in  which  employment  is  abundant,  where  his  unhappy  an- 
tecedents will  not  appear  against  him,  and  where  active  industry  and 
steady  perseverance  m  well-doing  will  meet  with  their  reward.  It  is 
evident  what  effect  many  months  of  such  training  would  be  likely  to 
produce  on  the  minds  of  a  large  number  of  criminals,  many  of  whom 
are  more  willing  to  receive  this  doctrine  favourably  than  would  be 
supposed,  inasmuch  as  they  have  already  found  crime  to  be  unprofit- 
able. When  the  will  to  emigrate,  and,  in  most  cases,  to  join  their 
friends,  is  accompanied  bv  the  power  afforded  through  their  extra 
industry,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  a  large  and  an  increasing 
number  have  left  and  are  leaving  the  country,  the  limited  amount  of 
their  means  alone  being  the  impediment. 

Although  we  cannot  too  highly  prize,  as  an  important  element  of 
reformation,  the  voluntary  emigration  of  the  well-disposed  criminals 
when  free,  to  lands  where  labour  is  scarce,  or  advocate  too  strongly 
its  beneficial  effects,  we  are  aware  that  a  large  number  will  still  re- 
main in  their  own  country,  with  equal  intention  of  well-doing.  The 
experience  afforded  by  two  years  of  many  prisoners  on  licence  in  this 
city,  and  of  the  whole  number  at  present  under  supervision,  induce 
the  most  satisfactory  conclusions.  The  fact  of  employers  of  high 
respectability,  after  long  experience,  retaining  those  men  in  their 
situations,  and  still  offering  work  to  others  of  the  same  class,  is  the 
strongest,  and  perhaps  the  roost  satisfactory  testimony  we  can  adduce 
in  favour  of  the  system.  Many  prisoners,  sentenced  to  penal  servi- 
tude, and  discharged  from  Smithfield,  have,  by  means  of  their  gra- 
tuity, bound  themselves  to  tradesmen  to  be  made  more  perfect  in 
their  calling.  Although  these  men  are  free,  a  system  of  visitation 
voluntarily  submitted  to  by  them  has  been  kept  up,  which  has  been 
found  to  be  productive  of  good. 

We  believe  that,  if  discharged  prisoners  conduct  themselves  as 
we  find  them  to  do  when  surrounded  by  the  temptations  of  a  city, 
and  as,  through  the  constabulary,  we  hear  they  do  in  the  rural  dis* 
tricts  of  this  countrv,  we  have  good  grounds  for  confidence  in  the 
future  well-doing  of  those  who  have  gone  to  other  fields  of  labour. 

First  Report  on  Mrn  on  Licence  in  the  City  and  County  of  Dub- 
lin, for  month  of  January,  1858,  made  fortnightly  by  the  Lecturer. 
— The  date  indicates  when  the  men  were  released. 

Sept.  8,   1856,  D.  L.  Chapelizod,  Employer  J.  N.,  Labourer,  10s. 

a-week«  A  most  exemplary  man. 
Sept.  15,  1856,  D.  K.  Crumiin,  Employer  M.   C,  Labourer,  8s. 

a-week.  A  most  exemplary  man. 
Nov.  11,  1856,  D.  R.  Saggart,  Employer  J.  M'D  ,  Labourer,  7s.  a- 

week.     In  hospital. 
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Nov.  11,  1856,  M.  M*L.  Saggart,  Employer  J.  M'D.y  Labourer,  78. 

a-week.     Doing  well. 
Feb.  20,  1857,  M.  G.  Saggart,  Employer  J.*  M<D.,  Labourer,  7s.  a- 

week.     Doing  well  as  regards  his  public  duties. 
Nor.  6,  1866,   P.  M'N.  Saggart,  Employer  J.  M«D.,  Labourer,  7s, 

a-week.    Doing  well. 
Oct.  28,  1857*  P.  W.  Saggart,  Employer  J.  M*D.,  Labourer,  7s.  a. 

week.     Doing  well. 
Dec.  3,  1856,  D.  B.   South  King-street,  Employers  G.  and  R., 

Labourer,  9s.  6d.  a-week.    Retained  in  employment  when  three  of 

his  fellow-labourers  were  discharged  a  few  days  since. 
May  13,  1856,  M.  R.  Poolbeg-street,  Employer  M.  B.»  Labourer, 

98.  a-week.    Doing  well. 
July  22,  1857,  P.  M'G.  Fade-street.     In  hospital. 
July  13,  1857.  J.  S.  Francis-street,  Employer  M.  M.,  Labourer,  12s. 

a-week.     No  better  character. 
July  13,  1857,  C.  M'C.  Fade-street,  Employer  M.  R.,  Labourer,  8s. 

a-week,     I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  this  man. 
Aug.  10,  1857,  P.  M.  Old  Bawn,  Employer  J.  M'D..  Labourer, 

10s.  a-week.    I  cannot  speak  too  hiubly  of  this  man. 
Aug.  6,   1857,  W.  W.  Ryder 's-aow,  Employer  W.  L.,  Shoemaker, 

Piece  work.     Doing  well. 
Nov.  27.  1857,  M.  B.  North  King-street,  Employer  M.  0.,  Labourer, 

8s.  a-week.     Going  on  well ;  got  married  a  few  days  since. 
Oct.  14,  1857,  T.  R.  Bride-atreet,  Employer  P,  M'L.,  Tailor,  38. 

a-week  and  board.     A  proper  young  man. 
Nov.  16,  1857.  J.  M.  Longford-street,  Employer  M.  G.,  Shoemaker, 

Wages  varying.     An  excellent  character. 
Nov   13,  1857,  J.  M.  Mary*s-lane,  Employer  M.  G.,  Labourer,  9s. 

a-week.     Going  on  well,  he  was  dealing  in  fowl,  but  has  become  a 

bankrupt. 
Dec.  18,  1857i  M.  L.  Bedford-street,  Employer  M.  C,  Labourer, 

9s.  a-week.     Going  on  well. 
Sept.  24,  1857,  P*  D.  Gloucester-place,  Employer  M.  C,  Labourer, 

96,  a-week.    An  industrious,  sober,  and  well-inclined  young  man, 

and,  what  is  more,  a  good  son  to  his  aged  mother. 
Sept.  24,  1857,  E.  H.  ClarkeVcourt,  Employer  M.  W.,  Shoemaker, 

3s.  a-week  and  board.     Doing  very  well. 
Sept.  24,  1857,  J.  D.  Swords.     This  man  is  going  on  well  I  hear, 

but  have  not  seen  him  very  lately.     I  sent  a  person  to  inquire  and 

make  out  his  residence  for  me. 
March,  31, 1856,  J.  N.  Linen  Hall 'Street,  Employer  J.  K.,  Shopman, 

10s.  arweek.    A  man  who  fully  appreciates  self-respect. 
May  23,  1856,  T.  K.  Fade-street,  Employer  M.  C,  Labourer,   lOi. 

a-week.     A  sober,  industrious  man. 
April  1,  1856,  F.  R.  Bishop. street.  Own  account.  Shoemaker,  168. 

a-week.     Doinff  very  well ;  married. 
May  29,   1856,  1.  C.  Linen  Hall-street.     I  am  informed  that  this 

man  is  going  on  well,  but  cannot  ascertain  his  residence. 
Nov.  6,  1856,  P.  H.  Pigtown-land,  Employer  M.  T.,  Labourer,  8s. 

a-week.     Doing  very  well. 
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June  21, 1857,  P.  M.  Mount  Brown,  Employer  M.  K.*  Shoemaker, 

12s.  a^week.     What  may  be  termed  a  pushing  fellow,  not  likely  to 

want  while  he  can  get  employment. 
June  22,  1857,  P.  K.  Ballynascarney,  Employer  B.  H*,  Labourer, 

£4  per  annum  and  board  and  lodging.     Rather  a  miracle  in  the 

reformatory  world. 
March  5,  1857,  P.  Q.  Church«8treet»  Employer  0.  P.,  Labourer, 

10s.  a-week.     Doing  very  well. 
April  80,  1857>  M.  C.  Poolbeg-street,  Employer  C.  D.,  Labourer, 

10s.  a-week.    Doing  very  well. 
Sept.  9,  1857,  W.  R.  Glasnevin,  Employer  M.  H.,  Stonecutter,  10s: 

a-week.    Doing  very  well ;  married.^ 
Sept.  9,  1856,  J.  G.  Beresford-place,  Employer  J.  C,  Bricklayer, 

£1  6s.  a-week.     A  most  exemplary  character ;  married  to  a  very 

respectable  girl- 
Sept.  10,  1857>  P.  0.  Swords,  Employer  M.  W.,  Labourer,  6a.  a- 

week.     This  man  was  not  in  employment  when  1  last  saw   him, 

but  expects  emplovment  in  a  few  days. 
Aug.  9,  18579  M.  W.  Ohurch-street,  Employer  M-  D.»  Labourer, 

88.  a-week.    No  oomplaints. 
Sept.  9,  1857>  J.  M'G.  Francis-street,  Employer  M.  0.,  Labourer^ 

10s.  a-week.     Doing  very  well  now. 
Nov.  28,  1857,  J.  F.  Haddington-road.    Residing  with  his  father, 

who  is  a  respectable  man. 
Sept.  7,  1856,  M.  G.   Ohapelisod,  Employer  M.  B.,  Tailor,  Ss.  a- 

week  and  board.     Doing  very  well. 
Jan.  4;  1858,  P.  M.  North  King«8treet*  Own  account.  Dealing. 

Doing  very  well. 
Dec.  24, 1857^  P.  N.  Church-Street.    Expects  employment  immedi- 
ately. 
P.  K.  Blackberry-lane,  Rathmines,  Employer  M.  K.,  Labourer, 

10s.  a-week.     Doing  well ;  his  home  wears  the  aspect  of  comfort. 
J.  S.  PhcBoix-street,  Employer  B.  H.,  Labourer,  10s.  a*weeL    An 

excellent  man ;  very  frugaL 
J.  H.  Ohurch*lane,  Employer  M.  M.,  Labourer,  10s.  a>week.    Doing 

well ;  very  temperate  and  industrious. 
J.  T.  Oabrs^  Employer  M.  B.,  Labourer,  8s.  a-week  and  bouse.    A 

most  industrious  and  self-dependant  man. 
T.  L.  Moore-street,  Employer  M.  F.,  Stonecutter,  £1  6s.  a-week. 

Doing  very  well. 
R.  Clare-lane,  Employer  M.  H.,  Paper-ruler*  10s.  a-week.     No 

complaints ;  still  with  Mr.  H. 
B.  or  A.  Drury«  lane,  Porter.     Working  now  and  then  on  the  Quay. 
P.  B.  Bow-street,  Employer  M.  B.,  Labourer,  9s.  a-week.     When 

working  he  gets  9s.  per  week ;  he  is  not  constantly  employed ;  he 

is  industrious  and  sooer. 
W.  T,  Golden-lane,  Employer  J.  G.,  Porter,  10s.  a-week.     An  ex- 
cellent young  man. 
J.  0*N.  Kingstown.     This  man  left  the  employment  4>f  Mr.  8.    I 

have  not  seen  him  for  the  last  eight  days. 
Oct.  27,  1857>  B.  J.  Longford-street,  Employer  W.  G.,  Shoemaker, 

ds.  a-week  and  board.     Doing  very  well. 
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June  9,  1857,  W.  K.  North  King-ftreet,  Employer  M,  L.,  Labourer, 

8s.  fr-week.     Doiuff  very  well. 
July  6,  1857,  P.  H.  Francis-street,  Employer  M.  0.,  Labourer,  9fl. 

a. week.     A  most  exemplary  man. 
Dec.  14,  1857,  P.  T.  Francis-street,  Employer  M.  K.,  Painter,  8s. 

apweek.     Doing  well;  but  I  think  he  is  not  altogether  fond  of 

hard  work. 
Dec.  14,  1857,  J.  P.  Fade-street,  Employer  M,  E.,  Labourer.     En- 
listed. 
Dec.  14,  1857,  J.  K.  F«de-8treet,  Employer  M.  R.,  Labourer,  88.  a. 

week*     DotUK  well. 
Dec.  18, 1857,  F.  C.  Bedford-street,  Employer  M.  0.  Labourer,  Os. 

a-week.    Doing  well. 

Not  on  Lickmcb. — Penal  Servitude  Discharged  Prisoners. 

Oct  6,  1857,  M.  T.  Saggart,  Employer  J,  M*D.,  Labourer,  78. 
a-week.     Giving  satisfaction  to  employer. 

Oct.  22,  1857,  J.  O.  Poolbeg -street,  Employer  M.  C,  Stonecutter, 
10s.  a-week.  No  complaints.  My  hopes  of  this  man's  future  wel- 
fare are  not  very  sanguine. 

Oct.  23,  1857,  J.  B.  Usher's-quay,  Employer  M.  G.,  Servant,  wages, 
cannot  say.     Going  on  very  satisfactorily. 

Dec.  24,  1857,  E.  N.     Enlisted. 

Dec.  16,  1857,  P.  H.  Longford-street,  Employer  M.  G.,  Shoemaker. 
Going  on  well* 

J.  OaoAN. 

We  have  taken  some  pains  to  compile,  at  Smithfield,  the  returns 
'appended  and  marked  A,  B,  and  0,  for  the  sake  of  comparison,  and 
in  order  that  conclusions  may  be  drawn  of  much  value  for  future 
guidance. 

The  return,  marked  A,  represents  prisoners  under  sentence  of 
transportation,  and  discharged  on  licence. 

The  return,  marked  B,  represents  prisoners  under  sentence  of 
transportation,  and  discharged  unconditionally  after  a  longer  period 
of  service. 

The  return,  marked  0,  represents  prisoners  under  sentmce  of 
penal  servitude,  and  discharged  at  the  termination  of  their  sentences. 

All  these  classes  of  prisoners  have  been  discharged  from  the  inter- 
mediate prisons  of  Lusk  and.  Smithfield,  and  have  been  subjected  to 
the  same  treatment. 

With  reference  to  class  A,  a  reference  to  the  appended  rules  for 
the  supervision  of  convicts  on  licence,  page  13,  will  show  the  value  of 
the  constabulary  report. 

The  returns  B  and  C  have  been  collected  with  the  greatest  industry 
and  pains,  and  are  as  complete  as  they  are  ever  likely  to  be  made  con- 
cerning a  class  of  prisoners  over  which  there  is  no  legal  control. 
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A. 

Bbturn  of  Convicts  discharged  on  Lickncv  from   Shithpiklo 
and  L1T8K,  during  1857*  and  the  waj  they  are  accoanted  for. 

Smithfield  and  Lush, 

Number  discharged, 159 

How  disposed  of — 
Favourably  reported  on  in  Dublin,         .        .31 

Pardoned  and  subsequently  gone  abroad,        •  34 

Favourably  reported  on  by  Constabulary,      .  75 
Left  for  England  and  Scotland,  ten  ha?ing 

been  heard  from,        .         .        .         •        »  15 

Licences  revoked, 3 

Died,    ....                 ...  1—159 

B. 

Return  of  Convicts  discharged  (unconditional  pardon)  from 
8KITHFIB1.D  and  LusK,  during  18579  ^^^  the  way  they  are  ac- 
counted for. 

Smithfield  and  LusL 

Number  discharged,        .         .        .        .        •  108 

How  disposed  of — 
Heard  of  and  doing  well,      .        .                 .21 
Gone  abroad* 37 

Died, 1 

Do.  (stfpposed)^ 3 

Not  heard  of, 46— 108* 

C. 
Return  of  Conticts  sentenced  to  Penal  Servitude,  who  were 
Discharged  from  Smithfield  and  Lusk  on  termination  of  their 
Sentences  during  1657,  and  the  way  they  are  accounted  for. 

Smithfield  and  Ltuk, 
Number  discharged, 27 

How  disposed  of — 

Heard  ofand  doing  well, 7 

€K)ne  abroad, 9 

Not  heard  of,  some  of  whom  were  only  a  few  days 
at  liberty  previous  to  3 1st  December,  1857,  11 — ^27 

It  will  be  at  once  observed,  and  should  be  particularly  noted,  how 
far  more  complete  is  the  Return  A,  which  is  applicable  to  convicts 
conditionally  pardoned  (discharged  on  licence),  and  that  it  is  incom* 
plete  only  as  regards  those  gone  to  England  and  Scotland,  to  which 

*  In  return  B,  it  will  be  observed,  that  there  are  forty-six  unac- 
counted for ;  and  although  none  of  them  have  yet  been  committed  to 
the  Convict  Depot,  it  is  possible  that  some  of  them  may  be  in  the 
country  prisons.  It  is  a  fair  assumption,  that  if  reconvicted  at  all, 
some  reference  would  have  been  made  to  this  department ;  this  is, 
however,  a  mere  assumption. 
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countries  our  police  Bupervision  does  not  extend.  How  instructive 
for  future  guidance  the  comparison  may  be  made  is  obvious.  To 
appreciate  its  value^  however,  and  fully  to  recofrnise  the  importance 
of  adopting  means  to  produce  such  a  return  as  A,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  advert  to  an  error,  and  a  very  fatal  error,  prevailing  in  the  United 
Kingdom  at  the  present  day,  on  the  subject  of  crime^  viz.,  that  con- 
clusions are  drawn  from  statistics  in  connexion  with  the  number  of 
detected  offences  committed  by  discharged  prisoners.  We  rest  satis- 
fied or  dissatisfied  with  a  certain  per  centage  of  convictions.  We  ig- 
nore the  undetected  offences,  and  thereby  paralyze  the  action  which 
should  be  brought  to  bear  against  crime.  Until  we  make  the 
criminal  statistics  of  the  United  Kingdom  more  positive  and  more  per- 
fect^  as  in  other  countries  they  are  made,  crime  will  flourish,  and  the 
utmost  efforts  at  reforming  the  criminal  prove  but  a  partial  good. 
We  must  not  rest  satisfied  with  the  discharge  of  the  criminal  of  many 
years*  growth  as  a  well-conducted  prisoner.  If  the  prisoner's  training 
has  been  of  the  right  deseription,  it  will  show  itself  bevond  the  prison 
walls.  For  oar  sake  and  for  his  own  we  should  follow  him  ;  his 
training  is  incomplete  unless  we  do.  We  must  exercise  such  a.  super- 
vision as  shall  aid  him  in  his  good,  and  restrain  him  from  his  evil  in- 
tentions. The  objection,  that  such  a  course  would  be  an  interference 
with  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  appears  to  us  to  make  the  liberty  of 
the  criminal  the  bondage  of  the  free  man.  Such  a  supervision,  acting 
detrimentally  to  the  well-intentioned  and  newly-released  convict, 
would  be  by  the  abuse,  and  not  the  use,  of  an  important  police  duty. 
It  i9a  momentous  subject,  the  key-stone  of  all  our  troubles,  and  should 
not  be  rejected  on  light  and  insufiicient  grounds.  Grime  is  rampant. 
Criminals  tell  us  of  offences  committed  with  impunity  before  detec- 
tion, of  which  statistics  give  no  account.  We  have  now  but  one 
colony  that  will  take  out  convicts,  and  it  has  become  necessary,  ab- 
solutely necessary,  that  our  discharged  and  professed  criminals  should 
henceforward  no  longer  be  allowed  to  prosecute  their  callings  com- 
paratively unrestrained. 

It  has  been  proved,  in  this  country,  that  such  supervision  acts 
beneficially  to  the  community  as  well  as  to  the  well-conducted 
criminal,  and  we  have  yet  to  learn  that  the  Irish  convict  has  any 
greater  predilection  in  favour  of  police  and  law  than  those  of  other 
nations.  The  duty  of  supervision  should  be,  in  fact,  a  continuance 
of  the  system,  and  could  be  performed  by  well-selected  officers  of 
police  in  communication  with  the  prison  department. 

There  is  vet  another  reflection  for  those  who  hesitate  about  the 
adoption  of  such  supervision.  The  countries  that  are  the  most  dis- 
tingfuished  in  their  efforts  to  reform  their  criminals  have,  in  all  cases, 
instituted  a  judicious  supervision  over  them  when  discharged.  They 
judge,  and  riffhtly  judge,  such  a  system  to  be  a  powerful  element  in 
(ad  of  their  refarmatiMi,  The  more  we  surrouna  the  commission  of 
crime  with  difficulties,  the  fewer  offenders  we  shall  naturally  have. 

We  believe  that  the  Penal  Servitude  Act  of  1857,  enunciating  as 
it  does,  the  necessity  of  passing  longer  sentences,  will  also  have  an 
important  effect  on  reducing  crime  in  the  country.  The  way  in 
which  these  sentences  are  to  be  passed  is  fully  explained  in  a  circular 
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from  the  Home  Secretary  to  the  judges,  ia  which  it  appears  that  it  is 
nut  a  necessary  con^^equeoce  that  the  u  hole  time  will  be  enforced;  but 
that  it  will  depend  on  the  eligibility  of  the  convict  for  release.  No 
hesitation  need  therefore  be  felt  in  passing  sentences  sufficiently  long 
to  operate  beneficially  towards  the  criminal  and  the  community. 
With  proper  machinery  to  carry  out  this  principle  in  ita  integrity,  it 
will  be  observed  that  the  corrigible  can  be  aided,  and  the  deftperate 
restrained.  In  the  event  of  lapse  of  time  and  discipline  of  the  prtaoa 
having  failed  to  improve  the  latter  class,  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  conceivable  reason  why,  on  the  termination  of  his  sentence,  society 
is  not  to  be  further  protected  from  his  miiideeds  by  such  supervijtion 
on  the  part  of  the  police  through  information  from  the  prison  depart- 
ment (so  long  and  well  conversant  with  his  character}  as  shall  reatrain 
him  from  his  evil  courses. 

We  place  great  value  on  the  favourable  field  for  the  reforoAAtion  of 
the  criminal  afforded  by  the  only  colony  that  will  now  receive  our 
.convicts.  Under  judiciously  extended  arrangements  Western  Aui- 
tralia  will  probably,  ultimately,  be  enabled  to  receive  from  600  to 
800  convicts  annually  from  the  United  Kingdom.  In  addition  to  this, 
it  is  certain  that  a  large  number  of  well-disposed  criminals  will  volun- 
tarily emijjrrate  to  different  colonies  on  their  discharge:  the  gratuity 
obtained  in  prison,  through  industry,  affording  them  the  means  of  so 
doing.  That  prisoner  is  ill  instructed  for  his  future  welfare  who  has 
not,  m  prison,  learned  that  a  new  field  for  his  labour  and  the  sever- 
ance of  bad  associations  are  the  first  and  the  most  important  atepa  to- 
wards his  gaining  a  respectable  position  in  society. 

We  have  placed  forty-six  female  convicts  on  licence  in  Refugee 
during  the  past  year ;  this,  with  flfty-two,  in  1856,  makes  a  total  of 
ninety-eight ;  and  we  have  thus  been  afforded  a  good  opporttmitr  of 
judging  of  the  effects  of  the  system.  Thirty-nine  of  these  have  been 
subsequently  discharged  and  respectably  located ;  two  lieences  have 
been  revoked,  and  eight  transferred  on  licence  to  other  aitualions. 
The  remainder  are  still  in  the  refuges  ;  and  from  time  to  time,  as 
they  can  be  recommended,  will  receive  employment  obtained  for  them 
by  the  Lady  Managers. 

The  number  (ninety-eight)  of  female  convicts  placed  ii^  Refuges 
has  been  small,  and  caused  by  the  limited  number  under  sentence  of 
transportation  restricting  the  issues  oC  ticket  licence.  The  beneficial 
advantages  which  have  accrued,  through  the  special  treatment  of  the 
ninety-eight,  indicates  very  stronglv  the  necessity  of  extending  the  pri- 
vilege to  those  under  sentence  of  penal  servitude.  By  these  means 
the  area  of  selection  will  be  enlarged,  and  we  mav  hope  for  results, 
if  possible,  more  favourable  than  those  already  obtained  through  the 
earnest  zeal  and  indefatigable  exertion  of  the  ladies  who  have  devoted 
themselves  to  this  cause. 

We  believe  this  system  exercises  an  influence  for  goodi  not  only 
over  the  women,  who  are  thus  rescued  from  their  evil  courses,  but 
also  on  the  inmates  of  our  prisons,  who  certainly  generally  appear  to 
be  most  desirous  of  becoming  honest  members  of  the  community,  al- 
though the  probationarv  period  through  which  they  roust  pass  at  the 
Refuges  necessarily,  and  very  properly,  entails  the  exercise  of  much 
industry,  perseverance,  and  patience. 
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The  result  of  our  experience  of  the  Befugei  induces  the  sapposi- 
tion,  that  by  judicious  and  careful  treatment  the  great  majority  of 
our  female  convicts  may  be  reclaimed  from  a  life  of  vke ;  and  eren 
many  of  those,  whose  evil  habits  might  have  been  supposed  to  have 
been  confirmed,  are,  at  the  termination  of  their  sentences,  willing  to 
spend  the  remainder  of  their  days  in  an  asylum,  should  such  be 
provided.  We  are  glad  to  state  that  the  Lady  Managers  of  Golden- 
bridge  Refuge  have  founded  an  asylum,  supported  by  voluntary  coa- 
tributions,  at  Kingstown,  to  receive  a  oertam  number  on  discharge 
from  the  Befuge  at  the  end  of  thfiir  sentences;  and  thfi  Ladies  of 
Oharity  at  Drumcondra  will  provide  accommodation  for  others  for 
whom  there  is  no  room  at  Kingstown.  The  remaining  classes  of 
convicts,  who  are  healthy,  welL-disposed,  and  able  to  work«  can,  it  is 
hoped,  be  provided  for  either  at  home  or  abroad* 

There  can  be  no  question  that,  as  with  the  men  so  with  the  women, 
it  is  desirable  that  after  discharge,  and  a  certain  probation,  they 
should  voluntarily  emigrate.  This  is,  with  few  exceptions,  the  desire 
of  all ;  and  before  haag  it  is  probable  that  they  may  be  enabled  to 
carry  out  their  wishes  by  means  of  their  industry. 

Rbxurv  B. 
Ebtobjh  of  Femaiib  Covvigts  dischjlbobs  on  Ltcbmob  during  1867, 

and  the  way  they  are  accounted  for. 
Orangegormaug  Newgate,  and  Cork  Priiwn$. 

Number  discharged,       ...  •••  ...  46 

How  disposed  o&- 
In  Befuges,  ...  ...  ...     81 

Pardoned,  and  have  obtained  situations,  •••     18 

*  Licences  revoked,        ...  ...  •••      S— -46 

The  sentences  of  transportation,  and  the  application  of  the  tickets 
of  licence,  to  them  are  now  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close,  and  but  few 
prisoners  are  now  left  who  can  receive  this  privilege.  Our  reports 
from  time  to  time,  and  facts  patent  to  all,  nave  shown  its  beneficial 
working  in  this  country.  The  ticket  of  licence  has  been  in  practice 
what  it  essayed  to  be  in  theory,  a  protection  to  the  community ;  it 
has  served  to  restrain  and  assist  the  criminal,  and  to  protect  his 
employer.  From  the  return  A,  page  18,  it  will  be  observed  how 
complete  a  well-regulated  supervision  might  be  made ;  and  although 
the  cases  of  penal  servitude  to  be  discharged,  for  some  time  to  come, 
will  not  receive  tickets  of  licence,  we  observe  a  power  given  to  recur 
to  the  practice  (rules  fbr  working  out  the  Act  of  1657)*  where  found 
desirable,  and  cannot  but  consider  it  as  a  gp*eat  advantage  to  the 
community  which,  instead  of  having  the  safeguard  provided  by  super- 
vision, would  have  the  criminal  discharged  at  the  same  period  of 
time  (be  it  remembered),  without  this  precaution. 
The  following  is  the  Scale  of  Bemissions  proposed  by  the  Home 

Secretary,  with  reference  to  the  act  of  1857 : — 


*  Rereked  for  Irregular  conduct  In  the  ReAigee. 
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and  efficient  sarveillaoce  has  been  ezercUed  over  these  lads  bj  oar 
excellent  patrons,  whose  solicitude  never  diminishes,  notwithstanding 
the  increasinfr  number  of  the  wards.* 

Our  recidiviates,  [individuals  who  relapse  into  crime,]  who  formerly 
amounted  to  ten  per  cent.,  reach  now— according  to  the  last  Report 
on  Criminal  Justice,  published  by  the  Minister  of  Justice— «d1j  8} 
per  cent.,  and  we  have  well-founded  hopes  of  seeing  them  decreaae 
to  a  yet  lower  proportion. 

These  results,  on  which  we  may  justly  congratulate  ourselves,  mav 
be  in  part  attributed  to  the  longer  time  that  the  lads  now  stay  with 
us.  Our  magistrates  are  aware  how  important  it  is  that  the  period 
of  leaving  Met  tray  should  accord  with  the  age  at  which  the  ct/hiu 
become  eligible  for  conscription,  in  order  that  no  interval  may  occur 
between  the  exercise  over  them  of  our  discipline  and  of  that  of  the 
army  ;f  and  they  accordingly  sentence  them  almost  always  to  remain  at 
the  Colony  until  they  are  twenty  years  of  age.  They  are  likewise  aware 
that  those  youths  who  are  not  drawn  for  the  army  are  equally  bezw- 
fitted  bv  remaining  lon^  at  the  Colony,  as  they  thus  have  time  to  ac- 
quire tne  skill  in  their  trade  necessary  to  enable  them  to  support 
themselves  honestly  by  it.^     The  greater  number  of  our  recuHmsUi 


*  By  patrons  are  meant  those  excellent  individuals  who,  in  Franee 
as  well  as  in  various  other  continental  countries,  and  in  some  parts 
of  the  United  States,  voluntarily  undertake  to  watch  over,  and  aid 
with  sympathy  and  advice,  individuals  leaving  prisons  and  reforma- 
tories.— Trans, 

t  A  large  proportion  of  the  Mettray  lads  enter  the  army Trans. 

X  The  Procureur-Gen^ral  expressed  himself  in  the  following  terms 
in  a  circular  which  he  addressed  November  26,  1647i  to  the  Pro- 
cureurs  du  ressort : — 

'*  MoNsiBUR  LE  Procureur  DU  RoT, — A  circular  issued  by  the 
Minister  of  Justice^  dated  April  6,  1842,  defined  in  these  words  the 
character  of  the  detention  which  our  criminal  courts  are  competent 
to  adjudge  in  virtue  of  the  66th  Article  of  the  Penal  code  : — 'The 
fact  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  the  young  detentes  have  been  ac- 
quitted,— that  it  is  not  punishment  they  have  to  undergo,  and  that 
the  66th  article,  in  authorising  their  detention,  has  form^ly  declared 
that  they  are  to  be  so  detained  in  order  that  they  may  be  well  brought 
up,  that  is  to  say,  that  they  may  receive  care  and  instruction  proper 
not  only  to  correct  their  evil  habits,  but  also  to  provide  them  with 
the  means  of  hereafter  supporting  themselves  by  their  labour.* 

'*  The  circular  further  states  that  the  legislator  has  had  the  good 
of  the  children  solely  in  view,  and  that  their  benefit  alone  should  be 
aimed  at  by  every  measure  undertaken  with  regard  to  them. 

«  MM.  DemetB  and  de  Courteilles,  the  Founders  and  Directors  of 
the  Agricultural  and  Penitentiary  Colony,  at  Mettray,  acting  on  the 
same  principle,  addressed  some  remarks  upon  the  application  of  the 
66th  Article  of  the  Penal  Code,  to  the  Qarde  des  Sceaux,  which  ap- 
peared to  his  Excellency  worthy  the  attention  of  magistrates^  and 
of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract  :^^ 
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are  from  among  the  lads  who  ha?e  left  Mettraj  under  sixteen  years  of 
age,  whose  moral  nature  we  had  not  had  time  to  operate  upon  suffici- 
ently, and  who  could  not  earn  enough  to  support  themselves. 

Our  average  of  names  inserted  upon  the  Tablet  of  Honour^-75  per 
eent. — has  been  maintained,  and  the  proportion  of  punishments  nas 
not  increased,  notwithstanding  the  addition  to  our  numbers. 

The  conduct  of  our  lads  after  their  departure  from  the  Colony  con- 
tinues to  give  us  the  greatest  satisfaction.  This  is  a  most  important 
point,  as  it  Aimishes  us  with  ascertained  results,  and  protes  the  sue 
cess  of  our  enterprise.  It  is  the  touchstone  by  the  aid  of  which  the 
public  are  enabled  to  estimate  the  value  of  our  institution. 

"  '  They  think  that  a  short  detention  imposed  bv  virtue  of  the  66th 
Article  operates  against  the  intention  of  the  legislator  ;  that  for  the 
detention  to  be  beneficial,  its  duration  must  be  regulated  not  by  the 
greater  or  less  decree  of  criminality  in  the  offence  with  which  the 
young  persons  are  cnal]ged^  but  according  to  the  time  required  for 
their  education.  The  effect  of  too  short  a  detention  is,  in  their  opinion, 
to  add  to  the  miseries  of  these  children,  who  are  thus  set  at  liberty 
and  abandoned  to  themselves  at  an  age  when  it  is  impossible  for  them 
to  gain  a  livelihood,  owing  to  both  their  physical  wealcness  and  their 
want  of  slcill  in  the  trade  which  they  have  just  beffUn  to  learn.  If, 
on  the  contranr,  they  have  thoroughly  learnt  their  trade  before 
leaving  the  Reformatory,  they  are  fit  for  regular  emj^loyment,  and 
will  have  no  difficulty  m  obtaining  work,  when  the  d«ly  wages  they 
will  receive  will  reward  their  diligence  and  foster  a  love  of  labour. 
Moreover,  their  moral  training,  all  the  less  defective  for  their  longer 
detention,strengthens  them  to  resist  the  temptations  which  accompany 
their  newly  regained  liberty.  Bv  the  youths  remaining  under  the 
guardianship  of  the  State  until  they  are  twenty  yesrs  of  age,  when 
they  become  elegible  for  recruits,  their  relapse  into  crime  is  rendered 
almost  impossible.  MM.  Demeta  and  de  Courteilles  are  therefore  de- 
sirous that  the  period  of  discharge  should  be  fixed  at  that  age.  They 
are  convinced  that  this  regulation  would  exercise  the  happiest  in- 
fiuence  on  the  moral  conduct  of  the  lads.  The  option  of  apprenticing 
them,  or  of  returning  them  provisionally  to  their  parents  before  the 
expiration  of  their  sentence,  or  even  allowing  them  to  enlist  at  the 
age  of  seventeen,  when  they  display  aptitude  for  a  militarv  career,  ap. 
pears  to  MM.  Demeta  and  de  Courteillos  satisfactiorily  to  answer 
the  objections  of  those  who  are  unwilling  that  the  liberty  of  these 
young  persons  should  be  abrogated  for  so  long  a  time.* 

**  The  Garde  des  Sceaux  has  thought  that,  the  experience  of  MM. 
Demetz  and  de  Oourteilles  investing  their  opinion  on  this  subject 
with  authority,  it  would  be  useful  to  communicate  that  opinion  to 
you  ;  inviting  you  at  the  same  time  to  brin^  their  remarks,  whenever 
opportunity  offers,  under  the  notice  of  magistrates  charged*  with  the 
duty  of  administerinjg  the  66th  Article  of  the  Penal  Code. 

"  Tou  will  have  the  goodness  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  this 
circular. 

*<  Accept,  ftc,  &c., 

'•DBLANOLE,  Procureur-General.'* 
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An  incident  in  which  a  colun  waa  concerned  occurred  yery  latelj, 
which  affected  us  too  deeply  for  us  to  pass  it  over  now  in  silence. 
He  came  to  ask  us  as  a  mark  of  our  esteem  to  lay  the  first  stone  of  a 
house  he  was  about  to  build  at  the  village  of  Pernay,  (Indre  et  Loire,) 
where  he  has  resided  for  a  long  time  past  with  his  family.  We  most 
willingly  yielded  to  his  request,  and  on  the  appointed  day  found  all 
the  authorities  of  the  district  assembled  on  the  spot  The  clergy- 
man, although  suffering  from  illness,  had  exerted  himself  to  be  pre- 
sent at  this  mteresting  ceremony,  and  the  eulogium  he  was  pleased  to 
pronounce  on  our  pupil,  joined  to  that  of  the  Mayor,  proved  that  oar 
former  colon  is  botn  a  good  Christian  and  an  excellent  citizen.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  place  confirmed  these  praises  by  their  applause,  and 
every  one  withdrew  deeply  moved  by  this  most  touching  scene.  That 
evening  when  we  again  beheld  the  asylum  where  our  young  colon,  had 
acquired  those  habits  of  industry,  order,  and  economy,  whose  happy 
results  we  had  just  witnessed,  we  could  not  refrain  from  once  more 
thanking  Pbotidencb  for  the  joy  we  had  experienced. 

We  endeavour  as  much  as  possible  to  place  our  lads  in  sitoations 
near  us,  that  our  influence  over  tbem  may  be  the  mure  direct  and  ef- 
fective. 

The  little  vessels  which  never  go  far  firom  the  shore,  have  less  to 
fear  from  tempests  than  the  ships  which  traverse  the  ocean ;  still 
when  our  lads  wish  to  take  a  bolder  flight  we  have  no  right  to  oppose 
them  ;  and  sometimes  family  circumstances  make  it  even  desirable. 
Thus  it  happened  that  young  Dolbeau,  by  the  desire  of  his  father, 
went  to  New  Orleans.  This  poor  lad  died  soon  after  he  landed,  but 
he  survived  long  enough  for  his  excellent  qualities  to  be  appreciated. 
We  subjoin  a  letter  received  from  his  father.  He  had  previously 
written  a  most  touching  one  to  M.  Blanchard,  Inspecteur  de  la  Co- 
lonic, in  which  he  expresses  his  gratitude  to  all  our  excellent  officers. 
But  let  the  father  speak : — 

'•New  Orleans.  January  11th,  1857. 

''MoNsiBUB  LB  DiRECTBUR, — This  wiU  iuform  vou  of  the  melan- 
choly  loss  we  have  just  sustained  in  the  death  of  Mathieu  Dolbeau, 
your  pupil.  After  an  excellent  passage  of  forty  days  he  appeared 
among  us  for  a  moment,  and  then  vanished  for  ever.  He  lived  flfty- 
six  days  in  the  colony,  and  died,  after  six  days  illness,  of  yellow  fever. 
OoD  has  not  willed  that  supreme  happiness  should  exist  on  earth,  and 
ours  was  of  that  kind  which  is  not  permitted  here  below. 

"  I  never  can  sufficiently  thank  you  for  the  good  principles  you 
gave  him  ;  he  was  a  good  son,  a  good  brother,  and  a  good  friend ; 
and  had  already  made  himself  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him.  Now 
he  is  with  his  Makbr,  and  prays  for  his  friends ;  let  his  many  school- 
fellows remember  him  in  their  prayers,  and  from  the  depths  of  their 
hearts  say  for  him  a  Pater  and  an  Ave. 

"  Ever  grateful  for  your  care  of  him  during  his  captivity,  my  son 
told  me  it  was  his  wish  to  be  inscribed  as  a  Founder  of  the  Colony.^ 

*  A  donor  to  the  Institution  of  100  francs  (£4  }  or  upwards,  has 
his  name  inscribed  on  the  list  of  the  Founders  of  Mettray,  which  is 
placed  in  the  chapel  of  the  institution. — Trant, 
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He  inteuded  to  have  earned  the  amount  of  this  little  ^ift  himself ; 
but  since  he  is  now  removed  from  among  us  I  beg  to  fulfil  his  pro- 
mise. Please  to  tell  roe  what  it  is  which  will  serve  to  recall  him  always 
to  the  memory  of  the  institution. 

*'  Monsieur  le  Directeur  be  so  good  as  to  honour  me  with  a  reply, 
and  believe  me,  for  life, 

*•  Your  very  humble  servant, 

"DOLBEAU, 

"His  most  unhappy  father." 

Notwithstanding  the  gratification  we  feel,  gentlemen,  in  publishing 
these  letters,  of  which  we  possess  a  great  number,  we  know  we  must 
limit  ourselves,  and  will  therefore  conclude  our  extracts  with  rtie 
obliging  communication  of  our  worthy  colleague,  M.  Marion,  res- 
pecting the  colon  Mauny,  who  wished  to  renew  his  subscription.* 
With  pleasure  we  remind  you  of  the  fact  that  Mauny,  having  gone 
to  Lima  to  make  his  fortune,  sent,  three  years  ago,  two  purses  to  M. 
Marion,  each  containing  lOO  francs.  The  packet  bore  this  touching 
inscription  : — "  For  my  two  mothers."  Thus  in  the  esteem  and  gra* 
titude  of  this  excellent  young  man,  Mettray  holds  a  similar  position 
with  her  to  whom  he  owes  his  life : — 

''  Mr  Dear  Director, — I  hasten  to  forward  to  you  the  enclosed 
letter  from  your  worthy  colon  Mauny.  It  has  just  been  delivered  by 
his  mother-in-law,  who  also  brought  one  for  me.  I  am  delighted  to 
find  that  Mauny  and  his  young  family  are  in  good  health,  and  that 
their  circumstances  otherwise  continue  to  be  prosperous  He  com- 
missions me  to  present  to  the  Colony  the  sum  of  100  francs — a  fresh 
proof  of  his  eratitnde,  which  cannot  fail  to  touch  yon  ;  it  is  intended 
also — so  his  Tetter  expresses  it — as  a  pious  thankoffering  to  Ood  for 
the  health  vouchsafed  to  himself  and  his  family.  The  memory  of  Met- 
tray, and  the  conviction  of  the  benefit  derived  from  his  sojourn  there, 
are  deeply  engraved  in  his  heart,  and  when  expressing  to  his  mother- 
in-law  his  hope  of  returning  to  France,  in  two  years*  time,  he  spoke 
of  the  pleasure  of  visiting  Mettray,  as  one  of  the  greatest  gratifications 
awaiting  him.  He  is  glad  and  proud  to  be  reckoned  among  her  for- 
mer pupils.  Mettray  may  as  justly  boast  of  the  conduct  of  so  worthy 
a  fellow,  who,  thanks  to  your  care,  has  been  restored  to  an  honebt 
and  industrious  life. 

•*The  100  francs  from  Mauny  are,  then,  at  your  disposal.  Will 
you  have  the  kindness  to  inform  me  how  to  traTismit  them. 

"  Always  yours,  my  dear  Director, 

"MARION. 

•«  Nantes,  July  26,  1857." 

Although  as  regards  the  moral  aspect  of  the  Colony,  we  cannot 
but  rejoice  at  the  happy  results  obtained  during  the  present  year. 
Providence  has  been  pleased  to  inflict  severe  and  heavy  trials  upon 
us,  in  the  illness  of  our  children. 

Frequent  cases  of  dysentery  have  occurred,  brought  en  by  the 

*  From  the  report  for  1854  it  appears  that  M.  Marion  is  the  patron 
of  Mauny. — Trans, 
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extreme  beat  which  ha«  prevailed  e^er  since  the  begioiiiiig  of  siifli- 
mer,  and  especially  during  the  harvest  season.  The  onlj  effoctual 
remedy  for  this  disorder  consists  in  a  strict  attention  to  diet,  and  our 
lads,  rather  than  submit  to  the  necessary  regiment  concealed  their 
indisposition,  and  would  not  go  into  our  infirmary  until  there  was 
but  little  hope  left  of  cure.  No  malady  makes  it  so  imperative  as 
this  does,  to  avoid  any  excess  with  regard  to  food,  and  our  boys  are 
generally  temperate ;  but,  urged  by  hunger,  they  sought  all  possible 
means  to  escape  our  viligence  in  order  to  procure  victuals,  sometimes 
of  the  most  injurious  kind. 

Notwithstanding  the  devoted  care  of  our  medical  attendanttf  whose 
zeal  we  cannot  sufficiently  praise,  and  of  which  M.  Parchappe, 
Inspector- General  for  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  has  been  pleaaisd 
to  express  his  high  appreciation,  we  have  with  regret  to  inform  you 
that  fourteen  of  our  colana  have  died.  This  is,  indeed,  a  heavy 
affliction,  and,  with  you,  we  deplore  so  sad  a  loss.  Still,  it  is  small 
when  it  is  considered  how  many  were  attacked  by  the  disorder. 
The  same  epidemic  committed  much  more  fearful  ravages  in  a 
neighbouring  district,  so  that  we  may  be  thankful  to  Heaven  that 
the  scourge  did  not  strike  down  a  far  larger  number. 

This  mournful  ocourranoe,  like  all  in  which  courage  and  self-denial 
can  be  evinced,  afforded  our  brave  officers  a  new  opportunity  for 
distinguishing  themselves.  They  would  not  permit  a  single  strange 
nurse  to  be  emploved,  and  several  of  them  voluntarily  took  up  their 
abode  in  our  hospital,  quitting  it  only  when  the  disorder  had  lost  its 
virulence. 

Our  harvest  operations  were  seriously  affected  by  the  unfortunate 
illness  prevailing  among  our  lads,  whose  strength  we  were  obliged  to 
economise.  Nevertheless,  we  have  the  pleasure  of  informing  you 
that  the  yield  was  most  abundant. 

We  cannot  touch  upon  the  subject  of  agriculture,  without  profiting 
by  the  opportunity  thus  given  us  for  expressing  our  well-founded 
gratitude  to  him  to  whom  our  success  in  this  department  must  be 
attributed ;  we  mean,  of  course,  our  excellent  Proaident,  Count  de 
Gasparin,  He  has  written  to  inform  us  that  notwithstanding  the 
deep  interest  he  takes  in  Mettray,  he  fears  the  state  of  bis  health 
will  not  permit  of  his  continuing  to  perform  the  duties  of  President 
of  the  Societe  Patemeile.  Doubtless,  you,  gentlemen,  will  feel  with 
us,  that  we  cannot  but  make  every  effort  rather  than  yield  to  a 
decision  so  mournful  as  this.  Let  us  hope  that  our  prayers  may  be 
heard,  and  that  soon,  restored  to  health,  our  beloved  President  will 
return,  again  to  enlighten  us  with  his  counsels  and  rejoice  us  with 
h  s  presence. 

Our  manufacture  of  agricultural  implements,  which  afibrds  such 
important  aid  to  our  field  operations,  has,  during  the  past  year,  been 
considerably  augmented. 

In  conclusion,  our  esteemed  treasurer  has  stated  to  you  with  his 
accustomed  clearness,  what  our  various  workshops  have  produced, 
explaining  also  our  financial  position  generally.  By  his  veij  ftill 
report,  you  are  enabled  to  estimate  to  their  utmost  extent  the  heavy 
expenses  which  weigh  upon  the  Colony.     Could  they  be  less  serious 
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after  the  calamities  of  the  last  three  years  ?  Nerertheless  we  cannot 
but  believe  that,  aware  of  the  good  effected  hy  Mettray,  the  country 
will  Dot  permit  you  to  be  losers.  Who  could  be  indiiVBrent  to  our 
appeal,  when  its  object  is  to  obtain  the  means  of  restoring  to  an 
honest  life  those  unhappy  children  who  have  been  deprived  of  it 
from  their  very  birth,  and  of  converting  to  the  welfare  of  society 
the  lives  of  thosa  who  before  treatened  its  dearest  interests  ? 

Ma}!kottr  words  serve  to  augment  the  satisfaction  you  must  feel  in 
having  established  so  useful  an  institution ;  for  if  there  be  no  gratifi* 
cation  more  eiquisite  than  that  derived  from  doing  good,  so  neither 
is  there  any  which  has  a  more  just  foundation. 
Directeur  de  la  Colonic, 

DEMETZ, 
Conseiller  Honoraire  a  la  Cour  Imperiale  de  Paris, 
Vice-President  de  la  Soci^t6  Paternelle. 


[The  original  of  the  following  little  poem  which  is  added  to  the 
Report,  and  illustrates  an  incident  referred  to  therein,  is  fVom  the  pen 
of  M.  Paul  Huot,  a  member  of  the  French  Bar,  and  author  of 
*"  Trois  Jours  i  Mettray."] 


THE  COLON  OF  METTBAY. 

He  was  bnt  eighteen  jean;  that  age  so 

bright, 
When  life  aeemt  one  long  daf-dream  of 

delight. 
And  showa  the  future  like  a  magic  strand, 
With  golden  fruit  all  readv-  for  oar  hand. 
What  ecstasy  the  youthful  boaom  knows, 
Wheot  UXe  a  hrinuning  goblet,  It  o'erflows 
With  hope andjoy !  When  happiness  appears 
A  debt  of  hearen,  due  to  those  glad  years  I 
When  we  seek  all,  love,  glory,  mistress, 

friend; 
When  we  believe  that  youth  can  never  end, 
And  that  some  fairy  with  her  magic  powers 
Will  guide  our  steps  and  scatter  them  with 

flowers. 

The  ehUd  of  porerty  knows  no  such  dreams; 
HiM  fate  is  lightened  by  no  golden  beams : 
Upon  the  tide  of  life's  dark  ocean  flung. 
The  child  of  porerty  is  nerer  young  I 
Gnawed  by  the  ulcer  of  perpetual  care,— 
Scorned  by  that  world  which  seems  to  na 

sofiUr, — 
Each  day  the  wearying  task  he  must  renew ; 
For  if  work  fldi  him,  Sread  will  fiiil  him  too. 
Happy  the  man  who  fearlessly  ean  dare 
This  cruel  doom,  nor  dnk  beneath  despair ; 
Who,  greater  than  whatever  woes  befall, 
Betaios  unscathed  his  rirtue  'mid  them  all ! 
But   If  his  brain  beneath  the  load  has 

reeled,— 
If,  maddened,  he  should  totter,  nay,  should 

yield; 
With  hunger  worn,  with  nameless  ills  beset. 
If  virtue's  laws  one  moment  he  forget, 
Oh  ye  who  hold  the  balance  and  the  sword, 
Bemember  mercy  in  your  Just  award  I 
Think  I  He  has  struggled,  friendless  and 

alone, 
Against  temptations  ye  have  never  known. 


Punish  his  crime,  but  do  not  let  your  hand 
With  endless  shame  the  wretched  culprit 

brand. 
WlMn  the  just  penalty  has  once  been  paid 
Let  all  be  ready  to  afford  their  atd,~ 
To  link  afresh  the  bond«  his  sin  has  riven, 
To  lead  the  way  to  penitence  and  heaven. 
And  If  this  culprit  be  a  ehlld  in  years* 
With  BO  maternal  hand  to  wipe  his  tears,-* 
If  he  has  never  heard  the  AuitQHTT's 

name,-' 
If  ft'om  the  dark  abyss  of  sin  and  shame 
No  pitying  voice  has  ever  warned  him 

back,^ 
If  none  have  guided  him  on  virtue's  track. 
Say  who  will  dare  opon  his  brow  to  trace 
A  stigma  time  Itself  can  ne'er  eflkoe  t 
No  1  rather  teaoh  him  what  be  ne'er  could 

loam. 
Teach  him  the  good  from  evil  to  discern. 
Teach  him  that  e'en  without  a  home  or 

friend, 
The  honest  man  will  struggle  to  the  end. 
Te  whom  kind  fortune  with  her  gifts  has 

blest, 
Of  wealth,  of  knowledge,  and  of  power 

posseat. 
This  be  your  part ;  your  generous  care  will 

win 
From  misery  and  disgrace  this  child  of  sin. 
For  such  was  Joseph.    What  avails  to  tell 
AU  that  his  beyhood  and  his  youth  befell ; 
How  early  vice  with  its  destructive  blight 
Sank  on  his  soul  and  plunged  it  into  night— 
Who  cares  to  listen  to  the  weary  tale? 
No!  better  o'er  the  past  to  cast  a  veil. 
Enough,  he  sinned  ;  the  judge  pronounced 

his  doom, 
Shut  up  at  first  in  solitude  and  gloom. 
In  the  abode  of  misery  and  crime. 
With  I  one  to  tell  him  that,  with  toil  and 

time, 
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He  yet  bis  evly  exron  migbt  redeem ; 
Thftt  Inld  tbe  darkneM  there  ranalned  ft 

gleam 
Of  hope ;  that  at  Aw  age  we  eonqner  fltte 
If  we  bnt  learn  to  labour  and  to  wait  I 
That  for  Aim,  too,  might  dawn  Cpr  happier 

days, 
When  be  woold  dare  his  drooping  head  to 

raise. 
At  length  one  mom  the  dungeon's  gates 

unclose ; 
Reckless  of  what  awaits  him  forth  be  goes. 
Mettray  receives  blm.    Here  how  changed 

hlsfktel 
No  more  does  he  behold  the  prison  gate, 
Which  shnt  npon  him  grimly  every  night, 
Excluding  hope,  and  liberty,  and  light 
Now,  when  day  dawnsi  the  Joyous  matin 

breeze, 
Waving  and  rustling  'mid  the  tall  green 

trees. 
Restores  the  virgin  freshness  to  his  heart. 
Blighted  and  seared.     The  walls  which 

seemed  to  part 
Him  Arom  the  world  are  gon&    His  eye 

may  rove 
Unfettered  over  bill,  and  dale,  and  grove,"- 
Over  the  wide  fields,  henceforward   his 

domain. 
Where  his  own  hand  may  sow  the  golden 

grain 
W  ith  which  he  will  be  fed.  Soon  will  the  day 
Arrive  when  he  with  honest  pride  may  say, 
'*  This  bread  my  hand  has  sown,  and  reaped, 

and  ground." 
No  surly  gaolers  now  his  steps  surround. 
But  kindly  guardians  pointing  out  the  road 
That  leads  alike  to  virtue  and  to  Qon. 
Such  is  Mettray.    He  dwelt  there  five  long 

years. 
But  well  employed,  how  short  each  day 

appears  I 
From  bad  he  changed  to  good;  trom  weak 

to  strong. 
At  length  It  came,  the  honr  hoped  for  so  l<mg, 
Tbe  hour  which  even  f  Aer«  still  seemed  so 

sweet. 
The  hour  of  liberty ;  entire,  complete. 
The  very  master  chosen.    It  was  not  ease 
That  Joseph  sought ;  when  some  unknown 

disease 
Fell  on  the  boy ;  the  seeds,  perhaps,  were 

sown 
In  his  sad  childhood,  or  his  dungeon  lone. 

At  page  xxiii.  of  oar  last  Becord  will  be  found  the  Beport 
of  the  Calder  Farm  Eeformatorv  for  1857.  We  have  latelj 
received  a  copy  of  the  "  System  of  Marks,  Diet,  and  Time 
Tables/'  used  in  the  school,  and  we  place  the  document  before 
our  readers,  believing  that  it  will  be  found  of  very  considerable 
importance  in  aiding  those  in  Ireland  who  are  about  to  establish 
lietorinatory  Institutions. 


stretched  on  the  bed  of  slekneas  he  is  laid  ; 
sisters  of  Mercy,  ever  prompt  to  aid 
The  wretched,  bathe  his  brow  of  UtM  hoe. 
And  his  pale  cheeks  with  pitying  tean 

bedew; 
Playing  kind    Hearen    the    safferer    to 

restore; — 
The  prayer  is  heard,  and  Joeepb  breatbea 

once  more. 
The  weary  days  of  convaleseeDce  peat. 
His  comrades  gladly  welcome  him  at  last. 
Once  more  at  Mass  his  acceutsdoth  he  rsise 
To  Heaven  in  humble  worship— grattfnl 

praisei 
When,  like  the  thunder  In  the  distaatatora. 
The  tocsin  sounds  1  ffilent  the  chUdien  form 
Their  ranks;  they  march,  with  calm,  deter- 
mined will ; 
They  reaeh  the  spot;  their  courage  aad 

their  skill 
Beecne  the  Uvea,  the  (iDrtimee»  which  the 

flames 
Had  threatened  to  devour!  How  many  names 
Deserve  record !  But  *mid  the  hen^  band 
Foremost  in  daring  doth  young  Joseph 

stand. 
Exhausted  with  fktlgue,  with  sudden  pain 
He  slnks,->thia  time  nerer  to  rise  agalii. 

He  died  at  eighteen  years- that  age  eo 

bright, 
When  life  seems  one  long  day-dream  of 

delight; 
Showing  the  fhtore  like  a  magic  strand. 
With  golden  fruit  all  reauy  for  our  band. 
Tlie  ecstasy  tbe  youthful  bosom  knows 
When,  like  a  brimming  goblet,  it  oerflows 
With    hope    and  joy,— when    happiness 

appears 
A  debt  of  heaven  due  to  those  fl^adsome 

years, 
He  never  knew  !   His  life  was  rent  away 
Just  at  the  moment  when  a  brighter  day 
Dawn  d  on  his  Cate ;  Just  as  his  heart  began 
To  feel,  to  know  the  duties  of  a  man. 
Upon  his  tumb,  where  many  a  blossom  fklr 
With  Its  soft  perfume  fills  the  summer  sir. 
There  bends  the  Angel  of  repentant  love — 
And  Mettray  counts  its  martyr  too  above. 


\ 
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SYSTEM  OF  MARKS. 


« 


The  behaviour  of  each  boy  is  estimated  every   day  in  the  Three 
I>epartment8  of 


—^-^ •••••  1   \aZ^.:::zi 

..-scbooiwrk ["jiSS^::::::::.1 

in—General  Conduct      J        [f^^  B^'ZZZo* 

and  recorded  in  a  book  kept  for  each  department,  by  the  number  of 
inarks  attached  to  each  decree. 

Hence,  for  the  six  workmg  days,  each  boy  may  obtain,  as  a  maxi- 
mum, SO  marks  in  each  department,  or  90  in  alL 

On  Sunday,  there  being  neither  labour  nor  school-work,  the 
marks^for  general  conduct  are  doubled,  giving  10  as  a  maximum  for 
that  day. 

The  maximum  of  marks  for  the  week  is  therefore — 

Laboub.  school.  gbnbbal  conduct. 

30.  ^  30  +  40  —    '    loot 

The  number  of  marks  gained  by  each  boy,  gives  an  expression  for 
hia  conduct  by  way  of  per  centage. 

The  number  gamed  by  all,  divided  by  the  number  of  boys,  gives  a 
like  expression  for  the  average  bonduct  in  the  House. 

The  boys  in  each  House  are  divided  monthly  into  two  parties 
called  Sides,  as  follows  :— 

*  The  whole  system  is  based  on  the  daily  marks,  and  its  success 
depends  on  those  markd  being  assigned  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
real  merit  of  every  day's  conduct.  High  marks  should  not  be  given 
to  any  boy  as  a  matter  of  course,  for  then  he  would  soon  come  to 
regard  them  as  a  matter  of  right,  and  think  himself  injured  if  they 
were  withheld. 

That  the  boys  may  clearly  understand  the  real  import  of  the 
marks,  the  following  full  statement  is  hung  up  in  the  School 
Room ; — 

BXPLANATON   of   MABK8. 

1  means  Bad. 

2  „      Imdiff  EBBNT  (thoughtless  or  careless). 

3  „      MoDERATx  (not  deserving  praise). 

4  ,,      Good  : — that  is,  a  boy  readily  and  willingly  does  all  that 

is  required  by  the  rules  of  the  School : — 

5  „      Vbrt  Good  :— that  is,   he  not  only  observes  the  rules, 

doing  all  which  is  clearly  his  duty,  but  does  it  cheer- 
fully, and  shews  some  thoughtful  ataiety  for  the  general 
good  of  the  School,  by  endeavouring  to  prevent  others 
rrora  doing  wrong,  and  by  assisting  the  Masters  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power, 
t  For  Mode  of  keeping  Register  of  Marks,  seen  Appendix,  Table  II. 
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Excluding  the  Gen«riU  Monitors,  the  two  boys  who  had  the  high- 
est marks  during  the  preceding  week,  become  Heads  of  Sides  for 
the  month  ensuing. 

Each  of  the  two»  beginning  with  htifl  who  has  the  highest  marks. 
chooses,  in  turn,  bojs  to  form  his  Side,  till  all  are  included  in  one  or 
the  other. 

When  the  number  of  boys  is  odd,  the  last  boj  bciqg  rejected  by 
both  Sides,  goes  to  the  Second  Table  for  the  month. 

The  Head  Master  in  his  discretion  mav  make  the  number  of  boTs 
to  be  chosen,  odd  or  even^  by  pladng,  if  necessary  for  that  result, 
the  boy  with  highest  marks  at  the  First  Table  without  competition. 

The  marks  gained  by  all  the  boys  on  each  Side,  being  added  up  at 
the  end  of  every  week,  the  Side  which  has  the  highest  aggregate , 
has  the  First  Table  during  the  week  following.* 

But  any  boy,  though  on  the  gaining  Side,  who  has  not  at  least  20 
marks  for  labour,  20  for  school,  and  25  for  general  conductt  is  ex- 
cluded from  the  First  Table. 

On  the  other  hand,  any  boy  who  has  earned  a  total  of  90  marks, 
though  on  the  losing  Side,  id  admitted  to  the  First  Table. 

The  object  sought  in  giving  the  Kirst  Table  to  the  aggregate 
marks  of  a  Side,  mstead  of  to  the  individual  marks  of  each  boy, 
is,  to  induce  boys  to  endeavour  to  keep  each  other  risht,  as  thej 

Srofit  by  the  good  conduct  of  others*  and  lose  by  their  miaeon- 
uct. 

The  admission  to  the  First  Table  of  any  boy  whose  marks  reach 
a  certain  high  standard,  removes  the  sense  of  unfairness  which  was 
felt  by  boys  whose  conduct  having  been  wry  good,  were  yet  ezclmled 
from  it  by  the  misconduct  of  others. 

The  exclusion  of  a  boy  on  the  gaining  Side,  who  falls  short  of  a 
certain  standard  in  each  department,  prevents  boys  who  are  g^rossly 
negligent  from  enjoymg  privileges  due  entirely  to  the  merits  of 
others. 

Thus  excludinff  the  extremes  of  good  and  bad,  the  community  of 
interest  helps  and  encourages  the  intermediate  class  of  those  who 
both  need  and  deserve  it. 

Th9  object  of  the  division  by  Sides  is : — 

To  eliminate,  as  much  as  possible,  the  inequality  which  is  more  or 
less  inevitable,  in  the  assignment  of  marks  by  different  masters,  or  by 
the  same  masters  to  different  bovs : 

To  accnstom  boys  to  choose  their  companions  amoQg  the  well-dis- 
posed, rather  than  those  of  the  opposite  character. 

The  Head  of  a  Side  generally  consulting  with  the  boys  first 
chosen  as  to  whom  he  shaU  choose  next  in  turn,  the  order  in  which 
the^  stand  on  the  list  of  the  Sides,  in  an  indication  of  the  opinion 
which  the  boys  entertain  of  each  other.  A  useful  index  to  the 
character  of  a  new  comer  is  often  thus  obtained ;  boys  having  very 
quick  p^ception  of  each  other's  character,  and  having  opportunities 
for  judging  which  the  Masters  have  not. 


See  Appendix,  Table  I. 
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MONBY  REWARDS  FOR  LABOUR. 

As  the  hojB  must  look  forward  to  gain,  in  their  ftiture  life,  their 
waffea  by  their  labour*  a  mooey  value  is  also  ^ven  to  the  marks  for 
Labour. 

For  this  purpose  the  bojs  are  divided  into  Three  Glasses,  accord, 
ing  to  their  strength  and  ability  for  labour. 

Bojs  in  the  First  CIms  gain  Id,  for  10  Marks. 
»         Second     i,        H.  for  20      „ 
„  Third        „         Id.  for  30       „ 

Each  boy  is  credited  with  the  amount  thus  gained  in  a  book  called 
Savings'  Bank  Book*  of  which  he  has  a  copy*  and  debited  by  fines  for 
disorder,  damage*  fto,,  and  money  which,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Head  Master,  he  is  allowed  to  spend.  ~^^ 

COMPENSATION  MARKS.     • 

In  case  of  a  boy*9  vickness.  Compensation  Marks  are  gfven*  so  that 
he  may  neither  lose  in  credit*  nor  his  side  in  the  aggregate  of  marks, 
through  his  absence  from  School  or  Labour*  fVom  a  cause  involving 
no  demerit.  They  are  estimated  according  to  the  average  of  hia 
conduct  for  the  previous  month*  and  are  placed  to  his  credit  in  the 
list,  but  have  no  money  value. 

EXTRA  MARKS. 

In  the  longer  days  of  Summer*  task- work  is  given  where  practi- 
cable, and  for  OTer-work  extra  marks  are  given  rbr  Labour,  Thes^ 
are  not  reckoned  in  the  weekly  list*  but  their  monev  value  at  the 
same  rate  as  other  labour  marks  is  carried  to  th^  credit  of  the  boy  in 
his  Bank-Book. 

DISORDER  MARKS. 

N^gMive  niarks  may  be  given  to  any  boy  for  disorder.^that  is, 
slovenliness  in  person*  or  clothesi  or  other  minor  breaches  of  good 
order.  These  are  deducted  fipom  the  sum  of  his  good  marks,  at  the 
end  of  the  week* 

Thev  subject  him  t^  a  money  fine*  reckoned  in  the  same  way  as  the 
rewards  for  Labour*  according  to  hia  class  for  Labour*  and  as  they 
are  exhibited  m  the  weekly  list,  beoome  a  disgraoe. 


THE  MONITORS. 

The  Monitors  are  appointed  and  removed  by  the  Head  Master,  in 
his  discretion. 

As  the  eeneral  conduct  of  the  boys  depends  much  on  the  General 
Monitor*  be  is  paid  according  to  their  conduct  as  represented  by  the 
average  per  centage  for  the  whole  Qouse  :^d.  for  every  1  per  cent, 
above  75. 

A  General  Monitor  has  always  the  First  Table  without  competition. 

Temporary  Monitors  may  also  be  a|)pointed  for  labour*  or  School 
teaching. 
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When  a  Monitor  teaches  in  School,  he  is  paid  for  school  work* 
Id.  for  10  marks  as  assigned  by  the  Schoolmaster. 

The  marks  of  Labour  Monitor  when  so  employed,  hare  a  doobla 
money  value.* 

QUARTERLY  RBWABDS. 

Rewards  may  be  gained  by  the  boys,  individually  and  coUectivelj 
in  each  house,  according  to  the  following  scale  :^~ 


If  the  ftTerBM 
of  the  Boom  m 


The  School  ahall 

hSTO  A 


99 
99 


99 


Half-holiday. 
Whole  do. 


Each  boy  diall  reeetve  ftir  hie 
•Teragt  of  Marks. 


For  80  marki)  3d.  &  ^d  per  mark  above  80 
„  80     „      6d.  &  Id.       „  ,f 

80    ,,     6d.  &Id.       „  M 


»9 


80    ,,      6d.&ld. 


»9 


ft 


Any  boy  whose  average  marks  for  the  quarter  shall  be  less  than  d5, 
will  not  be  allowed  to  share  the  holiday. 

The  average  of  80  in  100  is  equivalent  to  4  in  5,  which  in  the  daily 
marks  is  Good»  and  therefore  represents  general  good  conduct  for 
the  quarter. 

This  brings  a  reward  in  money,  on  the  principle  that,  though  a 
boy  must  not  look  to  be  rewarded  in  school,  or  in  life,  for  acts  of 
good,  moral  conduct,  but  only  for  services  rendered,  yet,  that  the 
charticter  which  is  the  result  of  good  conduct  continued  for  length  of 
time,  has  a  material  value. 

Yet,  the  granting  such  rewards  being  a  mere  act  of  g^ace,  and 
their  withdrawal  no  hardship,  they  are  made  dependent  on  the  gene- 
ral conduct  of  the  House  as  represented  by^the  general  average ;  that 
each  boy  may  feel  his  interest  not  only  in  maintaining  his  own  con- 
duct good,  but  also  that  of  every  other  boy  ;  and  be  led  to  realiae 
his  responsibility  not  only  as  an  individual,  but  as  one  of  a  body  in 
which  "  the  members  should  have  the  same  care  one  for  another : 
and  whether  one  member  suffer,  all  the  members  suffer  with  it,  or 
one  member  be  honoured,  all  the  members  rejoice  with  it." — 1  Cob. 
xii.  25,  26. 

On  this  principle,  comvetitive  rewards  are  for  the  most  part  ex- 
cluded ;  because  when  they  are  given,  the  gain  of  one  is  the  loss  of 
another,  and  a  boy  becomes  interested  in  another's  being  worse  than 
himself.     Thus  they  tend  directly  to  selfishness  and  jealousy. 

The  exceptions  are— 

1st.  The  competition  for  the  First  Table.  In  this  case,  the  com- 
petition being  not  between  individuals,  but  two  bodies,  a  wholesome 

*  See  disposal  of  Labour  Marks,  Appendix, Table  2. 
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emulation  for  good  is  created.  Jealousy,  and  suspicion  of  partiality, 
are  obviated  bj  the  free  choice  of  sides* 

2nd.  Occasional  rewards  given  to  the  boy  who  has  the  best  char* 
acter  for  truthfulness,  diligence,  &c.  In  this  case,  the  boys  tbem- 
selvea  are  left  to  determine  by  vote  which  among  them  best  deserves 
the  reward, 

3rd.  Competitive  rewards  for  progress  in  any  branch  of  instruction 
or  work  not  depending  on  moral  Qonduct,  but  on  grounds  which  are 
evident,  such  as  Writing,  Arithinetic,  Garden  Management,  &c. 
For  this  purpose,  a  number  of  small  prizes  seem  better  than  few 
larger  ones ;  because  they  come  within  the  possible  reach  of  a 
greater  number,  and  therefore  induce  exertion  in  those  who  would 
otherwise  abandon  it  as  hopeless. 
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OBHERAL  CONDUCT. 


MAT.  nV  I.AROITR   MARKH. 


o.M — Gensral  Monitor.  M — Monitor.  ) — Sick.  a — Puoi^ment. 

BIDES  COMPETINQ  FOR  FIBST  TABLE. 


TABLE    III. 

Weekly  List,  shewing  the  Position  gcdned  hy  each  Boy  during  the 

Week  ending  February  19fA,  185B.* 


M 

1 

CJ 

1 

H 

1 

Places  at 

Table. 

1 

w.w. 

80 

80 

40 

100 

«_ 

Rrst  Table— 
W.  0.  ifofMtor. 

1 

2 

B.T. 

80 

80 

40 

100 

— 

B.M. 

2 

8 

W.O. 

80 

90 

40 

100 

— 

0  R. 

3 

4 

B.  M. 

30 

80 

40 

100 

— 

G.N. 

4 

5 

W.G. 

30 

30 

40 

100 



G.  S. 

5 

6 

0.  R. 

30 

28 

88 

96 

— 

J.  0. 

6 

7 

J.N. 

29 

29 

37 

95 

1 

R.T. 

7 

8 

J.  R. 

80 

80 

34 

94 



J.  R. 

8 

9, 

G.  S. 

29 

27 

88 

94 

1 

W.W. 

9 

10 

D.  R. 

27 

28 

86 

91 

8 

D.  R. 

10 

11 

S.S. 

30 

28 

83 

91 

— 

8.  S. 

11 

12 

G.N. 

30 

24 

37 

91 

— 

W.G. 

12 

18 

J.  C. 
J.W. 

80 
80 

24 
26 

36 
33 

90 
89 

J.N. 

13 

14 

Second  Table- 
J.  W. 

1 

15 

B.T. 

19 

27 

32 

78 

1 

R.W. 

2 

16 

R.W. 

28 

24 

85 

87 

— 

W.  R 

3 

17 

W.  R. 

28 

27 

82 

87 

— 

W.K. 

4 

18 

W.  T. 

28 

19 

32 

79 

— 

M.  W^. 

5 

19 

M.W. 

25 

27 

32 

84 

2 

W.T. 

6 

20 

W.K. 

22 

21 

27 

70 

8 

B.T. 
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Sidxt  Con 
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s.  s. 

J.W. 
R.W. 
W.  R. 
W.  K. 
W.  G. 
J.N. 

ipetingfor  First  Tahlefor  ensuing 

The  average  oondnct  of  the 

School  for  the 

week  endmg  Feb.  19,  1858, 

»90. 

M.  W.  having  been  rejected 
bj  both  Sides,  remains  on  No. 
2  Table  till  the  next  Election. 

WeA:— 

r        B.M. 
G.  B. 
G.N. 
G.  & 
J.O. 
W.T. 
B.T. 
B.T. 
J.B. 

1 

»  T 

hit 

ia«ti 

tiuip 

ended 

intt 

leSehod-r 

oom. 

TABLE    IV. 
General  Table  of  Daily  Duties, 


Novr. 
Deer. 
Jany. 

Febry. 

March. 

AiMril. 
Octr. 

May. 

Jniie. 
July. 
Aug. 

Sept. 

- 

6.  0 

6.  0 

6.  0 

6.  0 

5.30 

5.30 

6.  0 

Bise  from  bed  (pri- 
vate prayer  before 
leaving  the  room). 

— 

— 

— 

6.30 

6.  0 

6.  0 

6.30 

On  parade,  and  dis- 
tribute to  labor. 

6.30 

6.30 

• 

6.30 

"""■ 

—— 

^"■" 

To  School,  after  ma- 
king up  beds  and 
washing. 

7.50 

7.50 

7.50 

7.50 

7.50 

7.50 

7.50 

Family  prayer. 

8.  0 

8.  0 

8.  0      8.  0 

8.  0 

8.  0 

8.  0 

Breakfast. 

8.30 

8.30 

8.30 

8.30 

8.30 

8.30 

8.30 

Work. 

12.50 

12.50 

12.50 

12.50 

12.50 

12.50 

12.50 

Wash  and  prepare 
for  dinner. 

1.  0 

1.  0 

1.  0 

1.  0 

1.  0 

1.  0 

J.  0 

Dinner. 

1.30 

1.30 

1.30 

— . 

— 

— 

— 

Play. 

... 

1. 

— 

..— 

1.30 

1.30 

1.30 

School. 

2.30 

2.30 

2.30 

1.80 

2.30 

2.30 

2.30 

Work. 

^^^ 

.i_ 

— 1. 

5.  0 

6.  0 

6.30 

6.  0 

Play. 

4.S0 

5.  0 

5.30 

6.  0 

— 

— 

— 

Wash  and  to  School 

7.  0 

7.  0 

7.  0 

7.  0 

7.  0 

7.30 

7.  0 

Supper. 

7.46 

7.45 

7.45 

7.45 

7.45 

8.15 

7.45 

Family  prayer. 

8.  0 

8.  0 

8.  0 

8.  0 

8.  0 

8.30 

8.  0 

To  bed  (private  pray- 
er immediately  on 
entering  the  bed- 

1 

room). 

There  is  Beading  during  every  meal,  by  the  Master  present. 
Once-a-week  the  Boys  are  instructed  in  Music  and  Singing. 
They  are  drilled  two  evenings  arweek,  from  April  to  October^indusive. 
They  have  a  tepid  bath  every  Saturday  afternoon,  except  during  the  Summer 
months,  when  they  go  twice-a-week  to  the  river  to  bathe. 
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SUMMARY  OF  RETURN  OF  REFORMATORIES. 

Number  of  English  Reformatories      ...     (Protestant)        ...        41 
Ditto        ...        ditto        ...  ...      (Datholic)         •••  5 

TotAl        ...        46 


No.  of  Scotch  Reformatories  certified  under  1 7  &  18  Viet.  c.  86.  4 
Ditto            ...        ditto        certified   under  17  &   16  Vict. 

c.  74  and  17  &  18  Vict.  c.  86.          3 

Ditto            ...        ditto        certifiedunderl7&18yict.c.74.  15 

22 


Accommodation — English  Reformatories  (Protestant)   {  qj^  '315 

(Catholic)        {  g?j:  S 


Total  2,820 


Ditto  Scotch  Reformatories <  qj^  ' 


309 
812 


Total        ...        2,121 


^ 


Actual  number  of  Inmates — English  Reformatories :-.- 


(Prote.Uny        ...         {gjJSiK 
rOatholic)  ...         {B?S   tS 

Total        ...         2,266 


Ditto         Scotch  Reformatories,  17  &  18  Vict.  c.  86.  i  5?X*  tS2 

I7&lSVict.c.74.1g;Jj  i;? 

Girls  150 

Total        ...  813 


N.  B.— The  returns  of  accmomodation  and  number  of  inmates  are 

all  to  31  March»  1858. 

We  beg  attention  to  the  followingpassages  from  the  Report 
of  the  Cork  Bagged  Schools  and  Prospectas  of  Protestant 
Reformatory : — 

How  the  progress  of  crime  may  be  most  effectually  arrested,  has 
long  been  a  question  of  great  difficulty  and  of  great  importance. 
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Of  late  years,  however,  the  desirableness  and  praoticabilitj  of 
Juvenile  Beforinatories  have  been  generally  adiiiitUd»  and  their 
success  has  deservedly  attracted  ma  oh  pablie  notice. 

It  was  the  conviction  that  such  an  Institution  was  needed  in  this 
City,  which  led  to  the  establishment  in  October,  1851,  of  the  Oork 
Central  Bagged  School,  lu  object  was  to  reclaim  juvenile  crimi>- 
nals,  and  to  provide  a  refuge  for  those  cast  upon  the  world  without 
any  means  of  support,  and  thus  compelled  to  become  inmates  of 
the  Poor-house,  or  have  recourse  to  begging,  theft,  prostitution, 
until,  at  a  still  greater  expense,  they  were  consigned  to  Prison,  only 
to  re-enter,  when  discharged,  upon  their  old  career  of  vice.    It  is 

Slain,  therefore,  that  this  school  has  been,  to  a  certain  extent^  a 
Leformatory  from  its  very  commencement. 

The  originators  of  this  design  at  first  confined  their  project  to  the 
establishment  of  a  Sunday  school,  but  Divine  Providence  having 
brought  under  their  notice  a  master  well  acquainted  with  the  Ragged 
School  Institutions  of  London,  a  Daily  and  Industrial  School  was 
also  commenced. 

Subsequently,  in  the  vear  1854,  the  important  addition  of  a  Dor- 
mitory was  made,  in  which  there  are  at  present  twenty«six  beds, 
occupied  by  those  inmates  who  would  otherwiae  have  had  no  lodging 
or  place  of  shelter.  All  are  supplied  with  food,  instructed  in  the 
HoT^  Scriptures,  and  taught  Reading,  Writing,  and  Arithmetic,  in 
addition  to  the  industrial  employments,  such  as  the  Manufacture  of 
mate  and  nets.  Tailoring  and  Shoe-making.  Half  the  profits  on  the 
articles  made  is  given  to  the  scholars,  from  which  earnings  they 
themselves  purchase  a  great  part  of  their  clothing. 

That  the  manufacturing  department  has  made  satisfactory  progress, 
is  proved  by  the  fact,  that,  instead  of  £\  lOs.  Sd.,  as  received  in 
sales  for  the  first  year,  the  proceeds  of  the  work  for  the  year  1856, 
ammounted  to  no  less  a  sum  than  £81   198.  d^d. 

Not  only  have  the  elements  of  plain  education  been  thus  afforded, 
habits  of  induttry  formed  and  stimulated,  and  the  simple  truths  of 
the  Gospel  taught,  but  the  oommlttee  are  even  now  enabled  to  report 
a  measure  of  still  more  encoraging  success. 

The  following  cases,  a  few  out  of  many,  will  at  once  illustrate  the 
value  of  the  institution,  and  the  mode  of  its  working. 

Nt>  1,  December  20,  1851.— A  young  girl,  about  17,  induced  to 
leave  Plymouth,  without  the  knowledge  of  her  friends,  applied  for 
admission.  Having  been  deserted  in  Cork,  she  had  sold  by  degrees 
all  the  clothing  from  her  person  which  she  could  by  any  poBsibilttv 
spare.  She  was  received,  and  provision  made  for  her  support*  antil, 
at  the  expense  of  the  Committee,  she  was  restored  to  her  friends. 

No.  2,  December,  1851..^An  orphan  yontfa,  aged  15,  evidently  I 

well  disposed,  a  perfect  stranger  to  Cork,  implied  in  great  destitution,  j 

and  was  also  received,  until  employment  could  be  procured,  and  was 
ultimately  sent,  by  one  of  the  Committee,  to  a  situation  in  Bristol. 

No.  3,  October,  1851.— A  lad  was  received  into  the  scohol,  who  j 

left  in  a  few  days,  and  united  with  the  mobs  that  attacked  the  master  i 

and  his  family ;   after  which  he  was  in  prison  several  times.     In 
November,  1852,  he  applied  again,  was  re*admitted,  and  went  on 
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tolerably  well  for  six  months.  In  May,  1B53,  after  leaving  school 
for  the  day,  he  quarrelled  in  the  street  with  two  boys,  whom  he 
struck  with  a  clasp  knife,  injuring  one  of  them  so  severely  that  a 
warrant  was  issued  for  his  apprehension.  He  evaded  for  a  while  the 
vigilance  of  the  police,  but  ultimatly  surrendered  himself,  by  the 
advice  of  a  person  connected  with  the  school,  who  attended  with  himt 
became  answerable  for  his  better  conduct,  and  obtained  a  remission 
of  his  punishment.  The  committee  provided  for  the  wounded  boy, 
and  the  offender  himself  attended  to  nis  wants  with  the  utmost  care. 
For  about  twelve  months  after  this  he  went  on  well,  but  was  again 
led  astray  by  his  old  criminal  companions,  and  followed  a  course  of  vice 
until  March,  1856  ;  from  which  time  till  September,  1856,  he  went 
on  more  hopefully,  when  he  left  the  school  once  more.  In  July^ 
1857,  he  again  applied,  and  was  at  first  refused  ;  but  his  earnest  en- 
treaty for  one  and  a  la»t  trial,  upon  solemn  promise  of  amendment, 
opened  the  door.  He  remained,  showing  a  steady  attention  to  all 
the  duties  of  the  school,  and  an  affection  which  could  but  encourage 
hope,  until  (a  short  time  since)  he  was  admitted,  with  two  other 
boys  from  the  school,  into  the  band  of  the  53rd  Regiment,  and  with 
them  was  sent  to  Chatham,  to  receive  suitable  instruction. 

No.  4.— -Another  lad,  his  parents  having  gone  to  America,  leaving 
him  entirely  destitute,  was  received  into  the  school  in  August,  1851? ; 
and  about  three  years  since  was  placed  in  a  situation,  where  he  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  respect  for  good  character,  and  is  now  being  taught 
a  trade. 

No.  5. — Three  children  were  received,  in  January  1852,  having 
been  several  times  in  prison,  for  beggine,  &c.  They  attended  regu- 
larly ,  during  the  day,  but  were  exposed  to  much  temptation  in  the 
evening  on  leavins  school,  when  their  father  sent  them  into  the 
streets  to  beg.  The  result  was,  that  in  1853,  the  three  were  again 
brought  before  the  magistrates ;  but  the  master  having  made  an 
application  on  their  behidf,  they  were  liberated,  and  allowed  to  return 
to  the  school—he,  this  time,  arranging  for  their  being  left  entirely 
under  his  care,  by  making  a  provision  for  their  sleeping,  as  well  as 
food ;  and  this  arrangement  was  afterwards  followed  up  by  the 
establishment  of  a  Dormitorv.  From  this  time,  the,  eldest  boy  be- 
came an  altered  character ;  his  conduct  being  so  satisfactory,  and 
his  industry  so  great,  that  he  was  retained  in  the  institution,  for  the 
sake  of  the  manufacturing  department.  In  May,  1855,  he  was 
placed  in  the  service  of  a  professional  gentleman  in  this  city,  where 
he  still  remains ;  has  earned  an  excellent  character,  and  has  proved 
a  trustworthy  and  valuable  servant. 

No.  6. — Received  November,  1856,  on  leaving  prison  ;  remained 
in  regular  attendance  until  October,  1857,  when  he  entered  the 
East  India  Company's  service.  As  a  proof  of  real  reform  it  may  be 
mentioned,  that  he  recently  sent  home  to  his  mother  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  wages  he  had  earned. 

No*  7. — Received  in  January,  1852,  having  been  in  Prison  for 
begffing,  theft,  &c  ;  attended  regularly  in  the  Day  school  for  nearly 
twelve  months,  when  he  was  again  taken  up  for  begging,  to  which 
he  was  driven  by  his  father  after  school  hours.  On  an  application 
to  the  magistrates  for  his  liberationj  it  was  granted,  and  he  was  sent 
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back  to  school,  an  arrangement  having  been  made  bj  the  Committee 
to  provide  him  with  lodging,  as  well  as  food,  which  arrangement 
was  superseded  by  the  establishment  of  the  Dormitory  in  1854. 
From  this  time,  he  gave  every  symptom  of  improvement,  seemin^> 
most  desirous  of  repaying  the  kindness  he  had  received.  In  July, 
1855,  however,  when  out  for  recreation,  he  was  persuaded  by  a 
discharged  criminal  to  attend  Queenstown  B$gatta,  and  absented 
himself,  without  leave,  for  two  nights,  fearful  of  not  being  allowed 
to  enter  the  school,  if  he  returned.  While  in  this  state  of  indecision, 
two  practised  thieves  induced  him  to  join  them  in  robbing  a  poor 
woman's  cottage.  For  this  he  was  apprehended,  and  committed  for 
trial,  at  the  Cork  Sessions,  in  the  September  following.  Knowing 
how  pliable  was  bis  disposition,  and  bow  hard  for  him  to  withstand 
the  temptation  to  which  he  had  been  exposed,  the  master  attended 
fit  the  court,  and  when  the  boy  was  convicted,  Mr.  Sergeant  Berwick 
kindly  allowed  the  sentence  to  be  held  over,  and  delivered  him  up  to 
the  Committee.  With  great  pleasure,  they  are  now  able  to  state,  that 
his  conduct  ever  since,  has  given  entire  satisfaction.  He  is  still  in 
the  school,  where  it  is  for'^the  present  intended  he  shall  remain,  as 
he  makes  himself  most  useful ;  the  master  speaks  highly  of  his 
behaviour,  and  reports  that,  of  late,  his  one  aim  seems  to  be,  the 
manifestation  of  gratitude  and  affection. 

No.  8,  January,  1857. — A  little  girl,  found  by  a  clergyman, 
without  parents  or  home,  not  quite  ten  years  of  age,  was  at  once 
received,  and  saved  from  entering  upon  a  life  of  vice.  She  remained 
till  March,  1857$  when  she  was  sent  to  the  Ragged  School  at 
Buckingham  House. 

A  circumstance  which  recently  occurred  in  the  neighbourhood 
may  furnish  an  appropriate  sequel  to  tiie  above  examples.  One  of 
the  committee,  in  a  crowded  thoroughfare,  having  to  pass  through  a 
group  of  boys,  with  some  of  whose  features  he  was  familiar,  soon 
found  himself  without  his  pocket-handkerchief.  As  usual  on  such 
occasions,  he  believed  the  wisest  course  was  to  forget  the  loss ;  but, 
on  reaching  home  in  the  evening,  on  his  hall  table  was  a  small  parcel 
folded  neatly,  and  addressed  to  himself,  which,  on  being  opened,  was 
found  to  contain  the  stolen  article,  washed  and  mangled.  Evidently 
there  had  been  the  interference  of  some  unknown  one,  whose  heart 
was  too  much  moved  by  gratitude  to  allow  a  man  to  be  robbed,  who 
was  labouring  to  rescue  n*om  ruin  these  unfortunate  outcasts,  thus 
deeply,  yet  not  hopelessly,  fallen. 

During  the  present  year,  situations  have  been  provided  for  nine  of 
the  inmates,  in  which  they  are  entirely  supporting  themselves ;  also 
for  three  who  are  supporting  themselves  partially  ;  in  addition  to 
one  boy  who  has  been  sent  for  by  his  relatives  in  America. 

These  facts,  alone,  would  suffice  to  show  that  the  Almighty  has 
not  withholden  Hm  blessing  from  this  Institution,  and  to  make  the 
Committee  feel  that  they  must  not  relax  their  efforts  while  the 
promise  remains — *<Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters,  and  thou  shah 
find  it  after  many  days.*' 

NEW   PROTESTANT   REFORMATORY. 

The  Committee  are  well  aware  that  the  Institution,  as  far  as  the 
Reformatory  part  is  concerned,  is  not  at  all  as  effective  a«  it  might 
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be  made.  Of  this  thej  ha^e  long  been  fnlW  oonTiaeed,  abd  «l#ar9 
have  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  their  •  operations  oonld  m 
fully  established  on  an  extended  and  permanent  scale*  It  b  a 
matter  of  congratulation)  that  a  Reformatory  in  Cork  is  no  new 
experiment ;  and  that  our  friendsy  now  so  anxious  on  the  sulject* 
have  but  to  aid  the.  legitimate  development  of  one  long  establidiedy 
and  which  has  never  met  with  the  public  enoouragement  and  support 
it  deserved. 

Without  at  present  going  into  detail  they  beg  to  state»  that  they 
desire  now  to  raise  the  sum  of^  at  least*  £iO(K  and  that  a  permanent 
increase  of  subscriptions  is  also  required.  With  the  sum  mentioned 
your  Committee  believe  a  suitable  batlding»  with  ground  attached* 
can  be  procured  for  the  establishment  of  a  regular  Reformatory  for 
juvenile  criminals^  which  shall  still  embrace  all  the  olgects  of  a 
Ragged  Shhool  and  Home  for  Destitute  Children,  and  be  conducted 
on  the  same  leading  principles  as  those  that  have  been  observed  for 
six  years  past  in  the  conduct  of  the  above-named  Institution. 

This,  then*  is  the  object  now  presented  to  public  notice.  It  is 
well  to  remember  the  fact*  that  it  costs  from  four  to  six  times  more 
for  the  maintenance  and  training  of  a  criminal*  than  for  the  main- 
tenance and  training  of  a  child  in  an  Industrial  School.  For  more 
expensive  is  it  to  society  to  allow  a  child  to  become  a  thief  or  a 
murderer  than  to  teaoh  him  to  discbarge  his  duties  to  God  and 
man. 

The  foIIowiDg  letter  from  our  good  friend^  Fatber  Caccia*  is 
of  very  great  importauoe,  and  we  beg  tbe  attention  of  oor 
readers  to  it : — 

My  dear  Sir.-.As  many  of  your  readers  have  expressed  th^r 
views  relative  to  the  disposal  of  our  Reformatory  boys*  allow  me  also 
to  make  a  few  observations  on  the  same  subiect. 

In  Kovember  last*  meeting  in  Leeds  with  the  Very  Rev.  Father 
Pinet*  (a  native  of  Canada)*  he  kindly  undertook,  at  my  suggestion, 
to  open  a  correspondence  with  the  President  of  the  Society  of  St.  Yin- 
cent  of  Paul*  residing  at  Quebec,  in  order  to  obtain  his  patronage  for 
those  boys  of  this  e&tablishment  who  might  have  a  desire  to  emigrate. 
I  acquainted  the  Right  Rev.  Abbot  of  Mount  St.  Bernard's,  with 
my  project  on  the  occasion  of  his  paying  me  a  visit  in  January  last ; 
he  highly  approved  of  it,  and  desired  tnat  it  should  be  adopted,  in 
common*  by  the  three  Catholic  Reformatories.  It  was  with  j^eaaure 
I  saw  him  sounding  public  opinion  on  this  subject.  Amongst  the 
different  suggestions  put  forth  in  reply*  I  agree  for  the  most  part 
with  those  of  my  esteemed  friend  Mr.  Gainsford*  of  Leeds  ;  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  all  have  grounded  their  suggestions  upon  the  cer- 
tainty of  employment  being  obtained  for  the  boys  at  home  when 
dismissed  from  the  Reformatory.  This*  certainly*  exists  only  in 
Catholic  countries*  where  applications  for  bovs  of  this  class  by  trades- 
men and  shopkeepers  are  so  numerous*  that  all  without  exception,  are 
engaged  even  before  the  time  of  their  dismissaL  Catholics*  in  gene- 
ral, acknowledge  that  religion  reallv  possesses  the  means  of  a  real 
reformation.      Is  it  so  in  England?       This  question  should   be 
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answered  before  it  can  be  admitted,  as  a  certainty,  that  employtnent 
can  always  be  obtained  at  borne. 

Anfi^licanisni,  especially  at  tbe  present  time,  when  the  Lutheran 
doctrine  about  Justification  prevails  in  this  country,  educates  all 
classce  of  society  to  a  feeling  of  distrust  in  a  r^al  amendment,  and 
generates  a  suspicion  of  those  who  are  known  to  haye  been  at  one 
time  bad.  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  speak  at  length  upon  this 
national  feeling,  as  it  is  self*eyident  to  any  thinking  pereoo*  Though 
it  is  but  an  opinion  of  mine,  allow  me  to  say  that  I  fear  this  fBoU 
ii^  is  also  entertained  by  CaUiolics,  and  espeoially  by  converts*  as  the 
enect  of  a  Protestant  education.  I  should  be  happy  to  be  wrong ; 
but  if  this  be  really  the  predominant  feeling,  what  chance  of  employ- 
ment is  there  for  our  boys?  Besides,  those  Catholics  who  can  give 
employment  are  few.  The  minority  of  our  Catholic  poor,  with 
whom,  of  course,  our  Reformatory  boys  must  also  be  reckoned,  ai*e 
Irish*  Does  any  one  think  it  advisable  to  send  these  bovs  to  their 
former  abodes  ?  Let  such  a  one  reflect  that  there  lay  their  former 
snares. 

After  all,  let  us  revert  to  the  practical  point  of  view.  Reforma- 
tory boys  are,  in  the  greater  part,  engaged  in  field  labor.  Are 
Catholic  farmers  so.  numerous  as  to  employ  them  all?  Now, 
taking  into  consideration  the  national  feeUng  of  distrust,  together 
with  these  circumstances,  I  submit  to  the  consideration  of  all  good* 
hearted  Catholics  the  following  plan  :— 

l8t« — ^In  every  Reformatory  an  annual  allowance — say  £\  for  each 
boy'^-should  be  set  apart  for  supplying  tbe  boys  according  to  their 
respective  wants,  on  their  entering  into  society,  as  I  am  doin|f  at 
this  present  moment.    This  fund  may  be  increased  by  contributions. 

2nd.«-An  external  patronage,  charged  with  obtainininff  employ- 
ment, and  at  the  same  time,  ezeroismg  a  moral  control,  may  be 
fbund  in  tbe  Societies  of  St;  Vincent  of  Paul,  whose  Central  Com- 
mittee will  receive  from  the  Managers  of  the  Reformatories  tbe 
requirements  and  the  circumstances  of  each  boy  previous  to  his  die- 
missal. 

Srd. — ^The  same  patronage  will  assist  those  boys  to  emigrate,  who, 
ttther  because  of  bad  parents,  a  doubtfVtl  reformation,  or  difficulty 
in  obtaining  employment,  are  exposed  to  the  danger  of  a  relapse,  or 
the  inability  of  procuring  the  necessaries  of  life. 

This  is  simoly  a  sketch,  leaving  to  more  experienced  individuals, 
eepeoially  to  tne  Right  Rev.  Fauer  Abbots  its  development  into  an 
organiied  plan.  I  shall  most  cordially  support  some  suchi  or  a 
similar,  arrangement  for  the  proper  disposal  of  our  boys. 

Believe  me  to  remain, 

Tours  truly, 

C.    Caccii. 
Yorkshire  Catholic  Reformatory  School,  near 
Market  Weighton,  May  11th,  1858. 
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INTERNATIONAL  BENEVOLENT  ASSOCIATION. 

(Astociatian  intemationale  de  Bimfauanee). 

When  the  Penitentiarj  Oongrees  wm  held  at  Bniaaeli  in  Septem- 
her,  1847»  manj  memhers  of  that  assemblj  paned  a  resolation  to 
form  an  Association  having  the  following  objects  :•— 

1.  To  put  into  communication  with  each  other  those  who*  in 
▼arious  countries,  were  working  lor  the  benefit  of  industrial  and 
indigent  classes. 

2  To  regulate  and  ftM^lttate  correspondence  between  these  per* 
sons,  and  the  Tarious  Associations  instituted  for  the  same  ends. 

8.  To  establish  a  permanent  interchange  of  official  docoments 
(retueignementi),  reports,  and  publications  amongst  the  members  of 
the  general  Association,  and  between  their  respective  countries. 

4.  To  diffuse,  by  all  convenient  means,  ideas  and  useful  projects, 
to  bring  out  experiments  (produire  dei  e$$au)t  and  to  establish  the 
results  of  past  experience,  to  make  those  institutions  known  and 
appreciated,  and  encourage  those  labours,  the  aim  or  tendencv  of 
which  is  of  a  nature  to  interest  the  Association,  and  to  exercise  a 
beneficial  interest  on  society  in  general. 

The  carrying  out  of  this  resolution  was  confided  to  several  mem* 
hers  of  the  Congress,  and  a  committee  was  formed  at  Paris  to  re- 
present the  Association,  the  statutes  of  which  were  published  there 
in  the  **  AnnaUi  de  la  Charite,'*  October,  1847. 

The  events  of  1848  retarded  its  operations,  which  were,  however, 
renewed  as  speedily  as  possible.  Agricultural,  Hygienic,  and  Statis- 
tical  Congresses  being  held  at  Brussels  in  1848,  1851,  1853,  and 
1858.  In  Julv,  1855,  the '«  SacUti  d'Ecanomie  charitable;'  succeeded 
in  arranging  for  an  International  Charitable  Conference  at  Paris, 
when  it  was  fully  agreed  that  such  meetings  should  take  place 
periodically.  Accordingly  a  Congress  was  held  at  Brussels  in 
September,  1856,  and  another  at  Frankfort-on-the-Maine  in  Septem- 
ber, 1857. 

This  short  sketch  shows  the  desire  and  necessity  of  uniting  and 
concerting  for  the  examination  and  solution  of  questions  relating  to 
charitable  undertakings.  As  a  member  of  the  Congress  of  1847 
said—'*  Thanks  to  this  assembly  of  men  already  accustomed  to  the 
study  and  practice  of  benevolence,  and  representing  almost  all  civilized 
lands,  the  moment  is  come  for  establishing  amongst  different 
nations  an  interchange  of  ideas,  of  labours,  and  of  charitable  pre- 
cepts {enseignementt)  for  multiplying  reports  and  other  communica- 
tions between  men  who  are  everywhere  occupied  for  the  welisre  of 
those  who  labour  and  who  suffer-.for  submitting  to  a  comparative 
study  and  searching  scrutiny  all  questions  touching  the  relief  of 
misery,  and  for  seekmg  their  solution,  not  in  vain  and  barren  theories, 
but  in  tangible  action  and  practical  knowledge ;  in  short,  to  apply  to 
Charity  wnat  has  been  successfully  done  for  Science  and  Industry, 
and  which  now  renders  locomotion  rapid  and  corrfspondence  easy, 
and  makes  the  light  and  experience  of  all  available  for  the  mors! 
and  physical  amelioration  of  the  laboring  and  suffering  classes  of 
every  land." 
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About  a  hundred  persons,  of  more  than  twenty  eountriea,  and 
known,  for  the  most  part,  by  their  nsefnl  labours,  have  adhered  to 
the  project  of  forming,  for  this  end,  an  International  Association,  of 
'which  only  the  definitive  organization  remains  to  be  determined. 

It  had  become  evident  that  international  correspondence  and 
communications  could  not  be  satisfaotorily  maintained  without  some 
permanent  bond  of  union,  and  hence  the  Brussels  Congress  decided 
on  the  formation  of  an  organised  Institution. 

The  following  statutes  have  been  framed  with  a  view  of  satisfying 
these  various  eiig^noies,  and  of  attaining  the  manifold  objects  in- 
dicated. They  were  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Frankfort  Congress* 
September  16,  1857. 

STATUTES. 

Objects  of  the  Inst^uOon. 

I.  An  Intematiotud  BenepoUni  Auoeiation  is  hereby  formed,  having 
for  its  objects  :^- 

1.  To  put  into  communication  with  each  other  those  who,  in 

various  lands,  are  occupied  with  the  amelioration  of  the 
condition  of  the  labouriug  and  indigent  classes. 

2.  To  constitute  a  kind  of  bond  of  union  amongst  Institutions 

and  Associations  formed  for  benevolent,  provident,  and  re- 
formatory objects,  as  also  for  popular  education,  which 
should  lead  to  reciprocal  explanation  of  their  objects,  and, 
in  case  of  need,  to  mutual  aid. 

3.  To  establish  a  permanent  interchange  of  official  documents 

(^renseignemetUi),  reports,  and  publications  amongst  the 
members  of  the  Association,  and  between  the  v  arious 
countries  represented. 

4.  To  make  useful  schemes  and  institutions  known  and  appre- 

ciated, to  establish  the  results  of  experiments,  and  to  en- 
courage labours  which  are  of  a  nature  to  inters  t  the 
Association,  and  to  exert  a  beneficial  influence  on  aociety  at 
large. 

Orgasuzatian  and  Direction  of  the  Aseociatum. 

II.  The  Association  is  composed  of  all  persons,  who,  in  various 
countries,  occupy  themselves  with  the  amelioration  of  the  condition 
of  the  industrial  and  indigent  classes,  and  who  adhere  to  the  present 
regulations. 

III.  It  is  directed  by  a  Council,  composed  of  members  belonging 
to  different  countries. 

This  Council  institutes  a  centre  of  administration,  or  central  agency 
whose  seat  it  fixes,  and  takes  all  measures  necessary  to  give  to  the 
Association,  the  unity,  extension,  and  impulse  which  will  enable  it  to 
attain  the  objects  of  its  formation. 

IV.  The  members  of  the  council  are  at  first  nominated  by  the 
committee  (bureau)  of  the  International  Benevolent  Cong^ees  at 
Frankfort. 

V.  The  Council  can  add  to  the  number  of  its  members,  according 
to  circumstances  and  requirements. 
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y  I.  It  puts  itself  in  eomnmnieatton,  in  each  eountry,  nith  th*  be- 
nevolent, provident,  and  educational  iastitotioos  and  societies  for 
public  useftilness,  wbioh  might  be  united  with  the  InterDatifliial 
Association. 

VII.  The  members  of  the  Council  belonging  to  each  ooontry  coa^ 
stitute,  as  much  as  possible,  an  auxi^ary  agmey  amongst  themaelTes^ 
to  carry  on  correspondence  with  the  ceiitnd  agency. 

The  work  of  auxiliary  agency  might  also  be  assigned  to  existing 
Associations. 

y  III.  The  members  of  the  Association  ere  admitted  by  the  agesiey 
of  the  nation  to  which  they  belong,  by  the  central  agency,  or  by  its 
delegate,  to  whom  their  names,  professions,  and  addresses  are  trsis- 
mitted  for  insertion  in  the  registers.  Notice  should  be  given  to  the 
same  agency  of  anv  resignation  or  change  of  residence 

IX.  Each  member  engages : 

To  reply  to  any  quefitions  put  to  him,  in  the  name  of  the  Association, 
by  the  Council,  the  auxiliary  aoency,  or  the  eentral  agency ;  to 
communicate  all  documents  relative  to  the  pubKe  and  private 
benevolent  institutions,  and  the  provident,  educational,  and  refor- 
matory establishments  of  the  country  or  locality  where  he  lives ; 

To  assist,  as  much  as  possible,  at  the  general  meetings  and  interna- 
tional congresses,  and  in  case  of  prevention,  to  send  in  writing  the 
communications  he  would  have  made; 

To  aid  to  the  utmost  the  members,  at  home  or  abroad,  in  the  re- 
searches and  labours  with  which  they  are  charged  by  the 
Association ; 

To  pay  a  contribution  of  ten  francs  per  annum,  applicable  to  the 
general  expenses  of  the  Association,  and  to  the  publication  of  the 
BnUetin  of  International  correspondence.  This  contribution  is 
also  paid  by  the  members  of  the  Council. 

X.  The  amount  of  the  contributions  in  transmitted  to  the  central 
agency,  who  give  an  annual  statement  in  the  ButUtin,  of  the  ose 
made  of  them. 

XI.  The  members  of  the  Association  have  aright  to  all  documents 
which  they  require,  and  which  the  Association  can  procure  for  them. 
All  questions  are  replied  to  which  may  be  addressed  by  them  either 
to  the  auxiliary  agency,  or,  by  its  medium,  to  the  central  agency,  on 
subjects  attended  to  by  the  Society. 

XII.  The  members  of  the  Association,  by  applying  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Council,  or  the  agency  for  their  country,  may  obtain  a 
title  or  circular  letter,  by  means  of  which  they  will  be  put  into  com- 
munication with  the  members  and  agencies  in  other  countries,  who 
will  facilitate  their  visits  and  researches,  and  procure  for  them  the 
information  they  may  require  in  their  fore^  travels. 

International  Correspondence — Bulletin. 

XIII.  The  central  agency  publishes  every  six  months,  or  more 
often«  if  thought  necessary,  blBuIUHm,  containing  a  list,  and  as  much  as 
possible,  an  analytical  summary,  of  any  publications,  reports,  and, 
documents  relating  to  the  objects  of  the  Association. 

XIV.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  regular  publication  of  this  StJUHn, 
the  members  of  the  Council,  and  the  agencies  of  the  difRBrc&t  coon* 
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tries  will  tranBinit  to  tbe  oeotral  agency  either  the  titlee  of  publica- 
tions or  the  publications  theniaelves  which  enter  into  the  design  of 
the  Bulietin,  and  will  apply  themselves  as  much  as  possible  to  estab- 
lish a  special^ttl/Wtn  of  benevolence  for  the  use  their  own  couiftrymen. 
The  works  are  deposited  in  the  library  of  the  central  agency,  where 
they  can  be  consulted  by  those  interested. 

XV.  The  Bulietin  is  forwarded  gratuitously  to  the  members  of  the 
Council,  the  ageuciesa  and  the  members  of  the  Association.  Other 
persons  are  charged  an  amount  fixed  by  the  central  agency. 

XVI.  The  exchange  of  publications,  reports,  and  documents,  will 
take  place  as  regularW  aa  possible*  between  the  various  agencies  and 
the  members  of  the  Oouncil. 

For  this  purpose  they  will  make  iaquiries  for,  and  give  notice  of 
the  most  safe,  prompt,  and  ifiexpessive  mode  of  ttanamissum. 


Oenercd  Aasembliea — IrUernational  Conffresses, 

XVII.  The  members  of  the  Oonnoil*  and  the  agencies  of  the 
various  countries,  will  conoeri  together  the  organization  and  convo- 
cation of  general  assemblies  and  internationjtl  coi^^resses,  at  stated 
periods,  and  in  various  places. 

At  these  meetli^s,  the  position,  progpress,  and  results  of  the  Amo« 
ciatioo  will  be  made  known«  and  all  measures  will  be  taken  necessary 
to  the  extension  and  attainment  of  its  objects. 

Provisional  Arrangbments. 

The  seat  of  the  central  affency  is  provisionally  fixed  at  Brussels. 
The  Bulletin  will  be  published  in  French. 

Bureau  of  the  International  Benevolent  Oongress, 
at  Frankfort-on-the-Maine. 


Db    BfiTHMANR   HOLLWEV, 

President 
Ed.  Ducpetiaux, 

Dr.  ScHLRnMBR,  }    Secretaries, 

Dr.  Q.  Varrentrap, 
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ImTBRNATION^L   OoRRBSPOKDBlfCB — BlTLLBTXlf. 

Ihdioation  and  Clamfication  of  Documttita  and  PubUoatians, 

1.  Social  and  charitable  economy — indigence,  pauperism,  be- 

nevolence. 

2.  Public  aid,  and  private  charity. 

3.  Intemperance,  mendicity,  vagrance,  prostitution,  gambling. 

4.  Population,  emigration. 

5.  Food. 

6.  Work,  wages. 

7.  Provision  (for  sickness,  old  age,  and  death). 

8.  Education  and  instruction.— Moralization. 

9.  Domestic  economy. 

1 0.  Hygienic  and  sanitary  economy. 

11.  Penitentiary  regulations. 

12.  Architecture  in  its  relation  to  institutions  of  benevolence, 

instruction,  repression  of  crime,  and  reform,  as  well  as  to 
sanitary  and  hygienic  measures. 
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/.  Social  and  charitable  eoanon^,  indigmoe,  poMperitm  and 

benevoknoi, 

1 .  General  treatiseii. 

2.  Social*  ci\ril»  indtutriaU  and  agriooltural  arrangemeDts  in 

relation  to  the  working  and  indigent  classes. 

3.  General  sitnalioo  of  artizana.-.IsoUted  artizana.— Mechanics . 

Agricultural  labourers, 
i.  Causes  of  indigence  and  pauperism.— Bemedies,— Statistics. 

5.  Basis  and  principles  of  public  benevolence  and  private  charitj. 

//.  PvbUc  and  privaU  charity. 

6.  Org^isation..— Legislation. — Statistics. — ^Financial  Statements. 

7.  Out-door  relief  (ueovrs  ^  cfemiei^).— Offices  (bwreauxj  of  bene- 
volence;— Committees  for  charity — Enrolment  and  census  of  the 
poor.— -House  of  aid  (^dumieiU  de  secounj* 

6.  In-door  relief  (iecours  internes), — Assistance  of  the  aged,  infirm, 
and  incurable.— Traveller's  homes  (ho^rieee ;  fermee  hospices), 

9.  Medical  relief  (secowrs  mdicaux);  medical  assistance  to  the  poor 
at  their  homes  (^  domicile)%  in  towns,  and  in  the  country.— General 
and  special  hospitals- — Establishments  for  sick,  ricketty,  and  conva- 
lescent children.— Convalescent  institutions.— Dispensaries^— -Gratui* 
tous  medical  consultations. 

10.  Lying-in  hospitals  (sociStes  de  charite  maiemelU), — Offices  of 
nurses  (creches), 

11.  Institutions  for  orphans,  foundlings,  vicious^i  and  morally  ne- 
glected children. 

12.  Institutions  for  aliens,  idiots  (cretinSt)  and  the  epileptic. — In- 
stitutions for  the  deaf  snd  dumb,  and  the  blind. 

13.  Special  tuition  of  foundlings,  and  of  vicious  and  neglected 
children. 

14.  Employment  of  artisans,  apprentices,  servants,  aliens,  blind, 
and  deaf  and  dumb. 

15.  Judicial  aid.— -Gratuitous  justice  for  the  poor. — Office  of  con- 
sultation. 

16.  Offices  of  gratuitous  r«se^«m«n<. 

18.  Institutions  and  associatians  for  specisl  charitv. 

19.  Religious  associations  and  corporations  in  their  relation  to  the 
relief  of  poverty. 

20.  Proper  measures  for  the  prevention  of  double  relief  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  charity,  and  intended  to  establish  concord  and  harmony 
by  the  simultaneous  action  of  benevolent  institutions  and  undertakings 
{auvres)  both  public  and  private.— Committees  of  plans  (auvres). 

III.  IntemperancCj  mendicity^  vagrancy ^  prostitution,  gambUng. 

2 1 .  Intemperance— Causes— Results— Jtemedies. 

22.  Repression  of  mendicity  and  vagrancy— Legislation.— Statis- 
tics.— Regulation  (regime)  of  mendicants  and  vagrants.— De^s  de 
mendicite  (Ragged  homes). — Reformatory  Schools. 

23.  Regulation  of  prostitution.— Houses  of  refuge  and  penitenti- 
aries. 

24.  Gambling. — Regulation.— Repression . 
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IV.  Population, — Etrdgratioh. 

25.  Theory  of  population  {frincipe  de  la  population,) 

26.  EmtgratioD.-— Legislation. — Causes  and  results Statistics. 

27.  Organization  of  emigration. — Societies  for  directing  emigration 
and  preventing  its  abuses  — Patronage  of  emigrants. 

28.  Systems  of  colonization. 

V.  Food, 

29.  In  its  connect ioa  with  agriculture. 

30.  In  its  connection  with  political  and  charitable  economy. 

31.  In  its  connexion  with  scientific  and  industrial  enterprises 
fprochdh). 

VI.  Work,-— Wages. 

32.  Organization  of  labour. — Regulation  of  industry  fRigime 
industrielj. 

33.  Legislation  for  labour — ^Laws  and  customs  with  respect  to 
labour,  and  the  relation  between  masters  and  workmen.— Trade 
guilds,  citizenship,  wardenship  (jurandei), — Workmen's  associations! 
and  co-operative  societies  for  their  formation. — Coalitions. — Regis- 
ters (/icrfff*).— Patents.— Over-seers'  clubs  (cotiseils  de  prud'hommes.) 

34.  Rural  legislation. — Laws  and  customs  relating  to  agricultural 
populations  and  manor-lands.— -Slavery,  serfdom,  statute-labour 
(corv^es),  tithes,  and  rents. ^—Di vision  and  partition  of  rural  estates 
and  agricultural  improvements  (exploUatiouB). — Reclaiming  (/^er- 
Jrichement  et  mUe  en  valeur)  of  waste  ground.— Improvements  in  the 
system  of  management  and  culture  of  estates  (fxphitntums  et  culture) 
in  their  connection  with  the  increased  well-being  of  agricultural  la- 
bourers. 

35.  Military  system  (etat  miHtaire)* — Systems  for  obtaining  re- 
cruits  ComoiissTmis.— <>atha. 

30.  Imposts  and  tales  lo  their  relation  to  the  interests  of  the 
working  classes. 

37.  Domestic  service.««-Laws  and  customs  relating  to  it,— Books 
of  service  (UvrHg), — Oertifioates— Hiring  offices  (bureaux  de  place* 
ment), — Institutions  and  societies  for  the  protection  and  encourage- 
ment of  serrants. 

38.  Scale  of  wages  in  different  professions. — Comparison  between 
wages  and  the  prices  of  food  and  other  articles  of  consumption. 

39.  Charitable  manufactories  {aieiiers  de  charitf) — Manufacturing 
schools.— -Schools  of  apprenticeship  anc  improvement  {ateUen  d'op- 
prentUsage  et  de  petfectionnement). 

40.  Laws,  rules,  and  customs  relating-  to  apprenticeship. — Refla- 
tions of  apprentices  {regime  (Tapprehfiy). — Special  apprenticeship  of 
young  girls.— Working-places  (ouvrfnrs.J 

41.  Bourses  de  travaiL — Offices  for  registry  (reneeignements),  and 
hiring  of  workmen,  &c. 

42.  Co-operation  of  masters  for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of 

their  workmen Benevolent  and  provident  institutions  attached  to 

industrial  establishments. 

43.  International  conventions  relative  to  industrial  labour. 
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VII.  Provision  (for  sichies-^^  old  age^  and  death). 

44.  Organization.— Legislation. — Statistic^. 

45.  Savings  banks  or  boxes  (caises  ou  banque$  d'epargne). 

46.  Mutual  aid  societies  in  case  of  illness   and  accidents. 

47;  Provident  societies  formed  in  favour  of  workmen  belonging  to 
special  professions,  such  as  miners,  sailors,  &c. 

48.  Aid  funds  annexed  to  some  establishments. 

49.  Savings  societies  for  the  purchase  of  provisions  and  other  ar- 
ticles of  prime  importance. 

50.  Associations  for  food  and  for  various  articles  of  consumption 
(associations  alimeniaires,  et  de  contammations  diver ht$^ 

51.  Associations  formed  with  a  view  of  obtaining  land  and  dwel- 
lings for  workmen. — Associations  intended  to  facilitate  for  workmen 
the  purchase  of  their  dwellings. 

52.  Asylums  for  the  aged. 

53.  Life  and  accident  assurance  societies,  &c. 

54.  "  Monts  de-piiU.** — Wages  loan  societies. 

55.  Banks  or  funds  for  loans  or  advances  for  the  purchase  of  tools, 
machines,  raw  materials,  or  stock-in-trade. 

56.  Organization  of  credit  in  its  connection  with  the  wants  and 
with  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  working  classes. 

VIIL  Education  and  Instruction, — Moralization. 

57.  Organization. — Legislation. — Statistics. 

58.  Means  of  encouraging,  perfecting,  and  extending  instruction 
and  popular  education. 

59.  Gratuitous  and  compulsorv  instruction. 
tO.  Religious  and  moral  traiomg. 

61.  Physical  and  gymnastic  training. 

62.  Normal  schools. — Infant  education  (/i^dia^ogie.-— Systematic 
instruction  (mModologie) School  museums  {musses  d'^cole). 

63.  Infant  nurseries  {saUes  d'aisie  ou  icoh*  gardiennes  ou  maternel- 
/tf«._^ Infant  gardens. 

64.  Elementary    schools    (Scoles    primaires) .Adult    schools. — 

Evening  schools. — Sunday    schools — Recitation  schools  {Setdes  tU 
repetition). 

65.  Professional,  industrial,  and  agricultural  instruction. 

66.  Special  schools  for  the  children  of  soldiers Ditto  for  aenior 

scholars  (eleves  mousses,J  &c. — Regimental  schools. 

67*  instruction  in  a  common  language  independent  of  the  national 
language,  intended  to  facilitate  relations  between  the  inhabitants  of 
various  countries. 

68.  Books  of  infant  training  ip^dagogie,)  primers,  and  reading 
manuals. .^Journals  and  periodica)  reviews  for  the  people. 

69.  Village  and  circulating  libraries. — Collections,  museums. 

70.  Mechanics*    institutes,    lecture   balls   (cuurs^)  oonferencea 

Associations  among  workmen  for  intellectual  and  moral  culture. 

7 1 .  Fetes  and  recreations  {distraciions.)-^M.us\cB\  and  class-singing 
societies. — Associations  for  amusement  and  exercise. 

72.  Institutions  and  undertakings  which  relate  to  the  moralization 
of  the  industrial  and  indigent  classes. — Measures  for  the  encourage- 
ment   of  good   character   and   habits    of  order,   providence,  and 
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economy.— Prizes   for  virtue,   order,  and   neatness— Testimonials 
{aecorattong)  awarded  to  workmen,  &c. 

IX.  Domestic  Economy, 

73.  Economic  statistics  of  the  working  classes. 

74.  Food  (alimentation.y^Food  societies,  provision  magazines, 
tood  agencies,  baking  establishments,  butchers*  establishments,  eatin»r. 
houses,  and  economic  kitchens,  establishments  for  distributing  and 
selling  at  cost  or  reduced  price  soups  and  cooked  food. 

75.  Clothing. — Bedding. 

76.  Dwellings. 

77.  Furniture. 

78.  Warming.— Lighting.— Washing — Arrangements  for  health 
and  comfort. 

79.  Tools  and  working  materials. 

80.  Exhibitions  of  domestic  economy.— Permanent  economic 
museums. 

X.  Hygkmc  and  Sanitary  Economy. 

81.  Organization Legislation. 

82.  Sanitary     position     and     organization Medical     police 

Measures  for  public  health. 

83.  Cleansing  of  quarters  and  dwellings  occupied  by  the  industrial 
and  indigent  classes. 

84.  Rules  to  be  observed  in  the  construction  of  labourers'  dwellings. 

85.  Supply  and  distribution  of  water. 

86.  Ventilation.  , 

87.  Drainage,  sewers,  water-closets,  and  removal  of  nuisances. 

88.  Public  baths  and  lavatories. 

89.  Food,  bedding,  clothing,  furniture,  warming,  lighting,  and 
cleansing,  in  their  connection  with  hygiene. 

90.  Fraud,  falsifications,  and  adulterations. — Means  of  detecting 
and  preventing  them. 

91.  Vaccination. 

92.  Means  of  preventing  sickness,  epidemics,  and  accidents  in 
genend. 

93.  Industrial  hygiene — Improvements  in  tools  and  working  in- 
struments— Improvements  in  unwholesome  trades  and  professions. 

Means  of  preventing  accidents  to  which  certain  classes  of  mechanics 
are  exposed. — Help  for  the  wounded. 

94.  Protection  of  women  and  children  employed  in  various  trades. 

95.  Burials. — Burial -grounds. —Cemeteries. 

96.  Institutions  and  means  for  the  rescue  of  the  drowned  and 
shipwrecked,  &c. — Help  in  case  of  iire. 

97*  Protection  of  animals. 

98,  Instruction  in  and  propagation  of  hygienic  principles. 

XI.  Penitentiary  Regime. 

99.  Organization — Legislation. — Statistics. 

100.  State  of  crime — Increase  or  decrease  of  criminals, 

101.  Prison  systems. — Their  results. 

102.  State  of  prisons. — Economit-,  industrial,  sanitary,  moral,  and 
religious  condition. 
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103.  Transportation. 

104.  Gomplementarj  institutions, — Conditional  or  provisional 
liberation. — Supplementary  detentions. — Police  surveiliance, — Rein- 
stating in  society  (rehabiHiiUi4Hi). 

105.  Charitable  associations  for  prison  inspection. 

106.  Patronage  of  liberated  prisoners. 

107.  Special  establishments  for  juvenile  delinquents  and  liberated 
young  prisoners. — Agricultural  colonies. — Apprenticeship. 

108.  Parental  correction. 


XII.  Architecture  (et  procedke)  in  rtiathn  to  esUAUskmenta  of 
benevdencey  instruction,  repression  of  crimen  reform^  hecdth^  and 
hygiene. 

109.  Plans  of  travellers*  homes  (hospices  et/ermes  hospices^ 

1 10.  Plans  of  haspitalSf  lying-in  hospitals,  and  establishments  for 
foreigners,  blind»  and  deaf  and  dumb. 

111.  Plans  of  beggars'  homes,  ragged  homes  (depots  de  meudieit^,) 
agricultural  colonies,  and  reformatory  schools. 

112.  Plans  of  ciweto,  infant  nurseriea  (saUes  d'cmles,)  infant  gar- 
dens, elementary  schools  (eeoles  primavres,)  industrial  and  agricultural 
schools,  and  popular  museums. 

113.  Plans  of  lodging-houses  for  workmen,  both  for  families  and 
single  persons. 

114.  Plans  of  pubHc  baths  and  lavatories. 

115.  Plans  of  economic  kitchens  and  eatine-houses. 

116.  Plans  of  cemeteries  and  burial-grounds. 

117.  Plans  of  model  prisons  (prisons  ceUulaires.) 

1 18.  Apparatus  and  fittings  (proems)  for  educafional  establish- 
ments, the  application  of  various  systems,  systematic  arrangements, 
gymnastics,  he. 

119.  Apparatus  and  fittings  for  hospitals,  and  for  the  relief  of  the 
sick,  infirm,  &c. 

120.  Apparatus  and  fittings  for  economic  ventilation,  warming, 
lighting,  food,  and  cleaning. 

121.  Apparatus  and  fittings  for  the  supply  and  distribution  of 
water. 

122.  Apparatus  and  fittings  for  drainage  and  the  removal  of  accu- 
midations.  (Drains,  pipes,  waterclosets,  and  tupular  system  of 
draining.) 

123.  Apparatus  and  fittings  for  the  improvement  of  unwholesome 
trades  and  professions. 

124.  Apparatus  and  fittings  for  fire-escapes,  and  means  of  rescue 
for  drowned  and  shipwrecked  persons,  &c. 

125.  Explanatory  documents,  descriptive  drawings,  &c. 

N.B.  All  communications  relative  to  the  "  International 
Benbvolbkt  Association"  (Assuciation  Internationale  de  Bien^ 
faisance,)  should  be  addressed,  prepaid,  to  M.  £o.  Ducpbtiauz, 
Inspector- General  of  Prisons  and  Benevolent  Establishments, 
Delegate  of  the  Congress  of  Frankfort,  Rue  des  Arts$  No  22,  Brussels. 
All  works,  reports,  hsts,  and  documents  relative  to  the  publication  of 
the  HuZfeftn  of  international  correspondence  may  be  forwarded  to 
the  same  address. 


LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

A  Letter  from  Mrs.  B.  ^.,  Bichnumd,  to  the  Editor ^  on  iome 

very  important  mattere.  ^ 

Richmond,  June  8^  1858. 
My  bsar  Sir, 

I  thought  my  second  letter  to  you  would  have  been  my 
laat,  but  as  you  think  it  important  to  the  cause  just  now 
under  conaideration^  that  I  should  write  what  I  had  detailed 
to  you  viva  voce,  I  submit.  You  have  the  right  to  guide 
in  this  matter.  Your  efforts  have  gained  nearly  all  the 
friends  who  have  helped,  or  are  a^ut  to  help,  the  poor 
reformed  prisoners  in  this  country.  Wherever  the  Irish 
QuARTBRLY  is  read,  there,  the  pleading  in  favour  of  the 
penitent,  and  the  neglected,  houseless  child,  has  excited  in 
some  kind  heart,  hitherto  indifferent  (because  ignorant  or 
heedless),  an  impulse  to  aid,  and  make  amends  for  past 
neglect  by  active  sympathy  with  those,  now  enlisted  by 
your  exertions  for  tne  coming  struggle. 

Here  then  are  my  facts : — 

You  remember  my  telling  you  of  my  anxiety  to  place 
the  last  of  our  five  reformatoiy  girls ;  how  she  was  become 
a  heavy  charge  to  us,  after  the  other  interns  had  been 
placed,  her  circumstances  being  more  difficult  to  conquer 
than  the  other  girls,  as  she  had  not  passed  through  Golden 
Bridge  Reformatory,  but  came  to  us  from  Cork  prison. 
An  excellent  place  had  been  offered  to  her,  but  on  condition 
that  I  should  call,  and  express  personally  what  I  had 
already  written  in  her  discharge.  I  feared  to  visit  as  I 
knew  I  should  be  catechised  as  to  her  previous  places  of 
abode,  and,  therefore,  was  obliged  to  decline. 

However,  thank  God,  we  still  held  on,  giving  her  suffi- 
cient to  pay  for  her  support  weekly,  hoping  for  providential 
help  firom  some  quarter.  Affairs  were  in  this  condition 
when^  one  day,  she  came  to  see  me,  and  said  quite  suddenly, 
"  0  ma'am,  1  have  something  to  tell  you ! '  She  looked 
80  embarrassed  and  agitated,  and  fixed  her  eyes  on  me  in 
such  a  supplicating  manner  that  I  feared  she  had  j^ot  into 
some  scrape^  and  i  said,  **  What  is  the  matter,  chud?  tell 
me  now  at  once !"    "  Why,  ma'am,  I  want  you  to  give  me 
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leave  to  get  luamed !"  1  was  confounded,  for  the  fear  of 
such  a  possibility  for  one  of  our  poor  girls  had  often  haunted 
nie,  for  of  course  the  difficulty  would  then  really  commence. 
Concealing  my  anxiety,  I  said  of  course  she  knew  how 

1)1  cased  I  should  feel  at  having  her  happily  settled  in  a 
lome  of  her  own,  and  I  then  asked  how  it  came  to  pass — 
who  it  was  that  wished  to  marry  her.     She  answered  that 

it  was  N ,  brother  to  one  of  our  Industrial  children, 

who  had  taken  a  "  likinff  to  her  way  of  going  on,"  and  was 
coming  to  see  me  to  ask  my  leave,  as  Susan  had  accepted 
him  on  the  condition  that  I  should  consent.  I  at  once 
asked  if  she  had  told  him  her  previous  history.  *'  No." 
"  Well  then,  my  poor  child,  he  must  be  made  aware  of  it 
without  further  delay !"  I  felt  for  the  poor  girl,  but  I  had 
but  one  way  to  act,  so  after  a  long  talk  she  consented  that 
I  should  tell  him  when  he  came  in  the  evening  as 
agreed.  Here  was  a  painful  task.  He  was  waiting  for 
her  all  this  time  outside  my  door.  "  0  ma'am,  how  will  I 
ever  look  in  his  face  again  ?"  I  comforted  her  as  well  as  I 
could,  persuaded  her  it  was  better  he  should  give  her  up, 
than  lose  faith  and  trust  after  marriage.  She  left  me  then, 
she  said,  with  a  load  off  her  heart. 

In  the  evening  came  the  "  boy."  He  began  by  detailing 
to  me  all  the  virtues  he  discovered  in  Susan.  How  good 
and  industrious  she  was,  always  steady  and  quiet,  no  taste 
for  gadding  or  "  cosheering''  like  the  women  of  Mud  Island. 
How  she  was  able  to  earn  her  bread  (she  had  made  a  gown 
for  his  sister,  and  was  sometimes  engaged  out  of  the  school 
for  a  day's  work  in  the  neighbourhood) ;  in  fine  he  wished 
to  marry  her,  and  he  hoped  to  make  her  a  good  husband. 
And  then  he  dilated  on  all  his  own  virtues.  How  he  worked 
always  with  his  father,  never  asking  a  penny  from  him, 
giving  him  his  earnings,  and  only  accepting,  in  return, 
food  and  clothes.  How  he  was  a  country  boy,  and  mixed 
with  none  of  the  people  about  Mud  Island.  How  it  was 
now  time  for  him  to  settle  and  do  for  himself,  and  much 
more  that  would  be  too  long  to  write.  Well,  it  was  now 
my  turn.  I  began  by  putting  fear  into  his  very  heart, 
when  I  asked  him  did  he  know  what  Susan  had  been  before 
I  took  her  into  my  institution  ?  How  he  changed,  and 
how  troubled  and  frightened  his  countenance  became  I  I 
watched  him  anxiously,  while  I  prepared  him  to  hear,  what 
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I  felt  would  be  the  worst  to  him  ;  and  then,  having  pledged 
him  to  keep  her  secret,  I  unfolded  my  tale  as  gently  as  I 
could;  after  which  1  insisted  on  his  considering  hioiself 
perfectly  free,  and  begged  he  would  take  tim'e  to  think  over 
the  matter.  His  first  words  were,  "  0  ma'am,  why  did 
you  tell  me  ?"  Then,  after  I  had  explained  all  the  truth- 
fulness and  trust  required  between  husband  and  wife,  ''well," 
said  he,  *'I  believe  you  are  right,  sure  you  have  experience 
on  the  matter ;  ma'am  you  have  an  "honest  mind."  His 
next  question  was,  "  Does  any  body  know  this  but  you?" 
1  had  to  say  *'  Yes."  "  Does  my  father  know  it?"  *•  No." 
"  Does  your  servant?"  (she  had  been  in  the  Industrial  Insti- 
tution). '•  No."  I  felt  the  ground  was  giving  way,  and 
then  I  desired  he  would  go  home,  and  come  to  me  in  three 
days'  time,  but  until  then  he  should  not  speak  to  Susan 
aft^r  now  leaving  my  door  with  her  (as  it  seems  she  had 
conducted  him  to  my  house). 

The  third  evening  he  came  to  me  in  my  garden — "  Well, 
what  have  you  decided  ?"  he  smiled  and  said,  "I  don't  care 
one  fig  about  what  happened  I  8usan  is  a  good  girl,  and 
if  God  gives  us  a  family  she  will  rear  her  children  well  on 
account  of  all  she  has  gone  through !" 

I  need  not  tell  you  how  rejoiced  I  felt.  He  then  spoke 
to  me  of  her  sister  (who  had  been  imprisoned  on  account  of 
concealing  the  money  Susan  had  stolen),  praised  her,  and 
said  she  should  always  find  a  home  with  him  whenever  she 
left  service.    Then  he  talked  over  the  future  plans,  and  I 

announced  to  him  that  Mrs.  A and  I  had  decided  on 

giving  Susan  a  present  of  a  mangle.  What  a  settlement  I 
1  wish  you  saw  the  joy  the  said  mangle  has  caused.  Then 
we  had  a  long  talk  of  how  the  father  was  to  be  told,  as  I 
feared  much  he  would  not  be  pleased  at  the  notion  of  losing 
the  son's  earnings.  However,  the  bridegroom  elect  could 
see  no  difficulty  ;  he  was  sure  his  father  would  be  kind  and  . 
reasonable.  After  school  the  next  day,  I  peeped  into 
Susan's  room,  to  see  how  she  was  going  on.  1  was  struck 
by  the  expression  of  her  countenance,  she  had  become 
really  handsome,  so  much  hope  dawninjor,  and  such  a  load 

taken  off  her  heart,  for  N says  he  will  love  and  protect 

her,  in  the  face  of  the  whole  world,  and  cares  little  even  if 
her  secret  should  come  to  light. 

She  caught  hold  of  my  hand,  kissed  it,  and  burst  into 
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tears*  *'  How  can  I  ever  thank  you  for  all  you  have  done 
for  me/'  and  she  sobbed  as  if  in  real  sorrow.  /'  But  Suaan, 
why  such  tears,  surely  you  should  feel  very  happy  now." 
"  But,  ma'am,  am  1  not  going  to  leave  you^  my  beat 
friend  ?"  1  felt  indeed  touched,  to  think  of  the  poor  giri 
giving  me  a  thought  under  such  circumatances.  Uow  deep 
are  the  feelings  of  our  poor,  and  how  far  short  do  we,  jmw- 
perous  ones,  fall  of  their  real  refinement  of  heart !  I  must 
not  fill  your  pages  with  the  "  second  volume"  of  my  tale, 
ifor  true  to  romance  life  (though  nxine  is  lit^^y  written  as 
it  occurred),  a  cloud  came  on.  The  &ther  oWected — the 
son  sulked,  and  when  he  came  to  complain  of  all  his  family 
to  me,  he  listened  to  my  suggestion  of  throwing  hinobself  on 
his  mother's  heart.  Of  course  she  responded  and  all  was 
brought  to  joy  again ;  she  called  to  the  school  to  blesa  h^ 
future  daughter,  and  the  young  couple  were  married  last 
Thursday. 

Now  need  I  add  one  word  more  ?  Surely  this  little  story 
is  the  best  proof  that  can  be  given  of  the  advani^ea  of 
Extern  Industrial  Schools  attached  to  Beformatoriea  or 
Union  Workhouses.  Are  they  not  more  simple,  and  more 
productive  of  good  than  the  Holloway  system  of  '*  Em- 
^ration,  a  resource  in  all  imaginable  difficulties."  Of 
course  there  will  be  many  cases  where  it  will  be  desirable 
and  absolutely  necessary  to  leave  Ireland,  but  I  cannot  at 
all  understand  why  emigration  should  be  held  forth  as  the 
great  boon  to  the  reformed  prisoner.  If  the  reformation  be 
sincere  and  complete,  why  should  we  send  away  useful 
subjects.  Half  the  money  spent  on  the  journey  and  trous* 
seau  would  give  comfort  and  prosperity  to  many,  while 
settling  them  once  more  in  respectable,  though  straggling 
positions.  If  the  reform  has  not  been  sincere,  why  then 
give  money  to  send  them  away.  Let  them  be  watched 
and  made  honest,  at  least  secured  at  once,  and  forced  to 
contribute  to  the  public  service  by  some  prescribed  and 
useful  labour.  It  is  impossible,  if  the  subject  be  seriously 
considered,  that  means  may  not  be  found  to  classify  such 
prisoners,  so  as  to  preserve  the  order  of  treatment  presumed 
to  be  necessary  (though  apparently  so  very  indulgent)  for 
those  who  have  injured  society. 

Being  a  woman,  and  consequently  by  the  fact  deprived  of 
the  rights  of  private  judgment  on  a  subject  so  important,  I 
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must  not  permit  myself  to  pronotmoe  on  this  oft  discussed 
matter^  yet  I  cannot  conceal  how  often  I  have  asked  myself 
the  qnestion — What  gives  the  right  of  prisoners  to  the 
most  nutritious  food  and  the  greatest  care  of  their  comfort 
and  well-being  morally  and  ^ysioally,  as  compared  to  the 
claims  of  the  honest  and  innocent  poor  in  the  unions  ? 

Why  do  I  read  so  often  the  recommendations  of  the 
humane  and  even  worldly-minded,  that  care  should  be 
taken  to  preserve  the  health  of  the  prisoners  in  its  fullest 
enjoyment  ?  While  again  obliged  to  remark  in  daily  ac- 
counts of  meetings  of  guardians  discussions — and  recrimi- 
nations and  atta(»:s — even  accusations  of  too  much  indul- 
gence, whenever  an  attempt  be  made  to  give  the  pauper 
more  than  will  preserve  life  in  suflSdent  vigour  to  prevent 
the  necessity  of  an  entrance  into  hospital  where  the  food 
should  be  given  more  abundantly.  Of  course,  I  suppose, 
this  is  right  and  necessary,  or  it  should  not  be  tolerated  by 
80  many  benevolent  and  good  heads  and  hearts.  1  give  up 
the  point  as  a  political-economy-mystery  far  beyond  my 
comprehension — thankful  that  I  am  not  obliged  to  believe 
it,  and  hopeful  that  the  time  may  come  when  it  will  not 
exist.  But  having  the  opportunity,  I  should  deem  myself 
culpable  if  I  did  not  add  my  pleading  to  all  and  eacn  of 
those  who  have  become  aware  of  the  frightful  fate  destined 
for  our  young  girls  in  the  unions,  and  cry  aloud  for  some 
help — some  change  in  this  dreadful  training  to  immorality 
and  wretchedness  which  the  present  system  has  been  de- 
clared to  engender.  I  dare  not  trust  my  pen  on  this  sub- 
J'ect,  for  a  woman  could  not  treat  it  calmly,  the  wrong  to 
er  sex  is  too  deep  for  utterance.  It  is  inccmceivable  that 
such  a  state  of  things  should  exist  under  a  queen,  whose 
character  of  mother,  wife,  and  daughter,  is  so  justly  a  sub- 
ject of  her  people's  pride.  She  does  not  know  now  her 
poor  girls  are  neglected,  corrupted^  and  that  under  the  roof 
so  falsely  called  a  refuge  provided  for  helpless  miseiy. 

But  to  turn  to  another  side — another  picture.  I  have 
copied  for  you  from  Julia  Kavanagh's  Women  of  Christianity 
a  short  history.  Her  book  is  one  which  no  lady  who  can 
afford  herself  any  ordinary  luxury,  should  be  without  pur- 
chasing for  her  private  study.  It  will  be  found  interesting 
to  all,  to  the  saint,  or  the  worldling,  or  the  heroine.  The 
life  now  presented  suggests  so  much  that  is  important  to 
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the  subject  now  under  consideration  that  its  value  alone 
will  give  some  idea  of  thr  appreciation  the  book  deserves. 
It  is  full  of  suggestions  to  the  thinker,  and  above  all  to  the 
doer. 

It  appears  to  me  to  solve  many  questions  or  rather  dif- 
ficulties— Rosa  Govona  should  be  the  model,  if  not  the 
patron  saint  of  Industrial  Schools.  * 

Yours  always  sincerely, 

E.   W. 

§ 

P.  S. — E.  W.  has  received  so  much  indulgence  from  the 
reviewers  of  the  Quarterly,  that  she  hopes  thev  will  not 
attribute  it  to  vain  presumption  in  begging  that  if  any 
notice  be  made  of  this  letter,  care  should  be  taken  that  no 
allusion  be  made  to  the  whereabouts  of  her  ^'  happy  pair," 
as  the  newspapers  circulate  even  in  Mud  Island,  and  it  is 
best  not  to  set  gossips  guessing. 

*  On  the  northern  side  of  the  Lieurian  Appenines,  in  the  basin 
formed  by  the  Upper  Tanaro,  extenas  the  district  of  Mondovi,  a 

{>rovince  of  the  Sardinian  states.      Surrounded   bj  a  fertile  tract  of 
and,  rich  in  com,   vines,  mulberry  trees,  and  cattle,  rises  the  chief 
town,  Mondovi.     It  is  built  partly  on  the  bank  of  the  EUero,  partly 
on  a  hill  which  rises  above  the  river.     It  can  boast  of  a  strong  castle, 
several  churches  and  convents,  a  seminary,  a  college,  various  manu* 
factories,  and  some  fifteen  thousand  inhaoitants. 

In  this  quiet  place  there  lived,  in  the  course  of  the  last  century,  a 
young  orphan  girl,  of  the  name  of  Rosa  Govona.  She  excelled  in 
needlework,  her  only  means  of  support ;  she  never  cared  for  pleasure, 
and  thought  not  of  marriage  ;  grave,  mild,  and  silent,  she  lived 
alone,  in  the  dignity  of  labour  and  the  honor  of  womanhood. 

Towards  the  year  1746,  Rosa,  being  then  in  her  thirtieth  year, 
happened  to  meet  a  young  girl,  an  orphan  like  herself,  who  was  des- 
titute, and  without  the  means  of  earning  a  livelihood.  The  sight  grieved 
her  compassionate  heart,  and  shocked  her  feminine  delicacy.  She  took 
home  the  young  stranger,  and  addressing  her  in  language  of  scriptural 
simplicity,  "  Here,"  said  she,  pointing  to  her  humble  dwelling,  '*  here 
shalt  thou  abide  with  me  :  thou  shalt  sleep  in  my  bed ;  thou  shalt 
drink  from  ray  cup,  and  thou  shalt  live  by  the  labour  of  thine  owu 
hands.*'  This  last  clause,  comprising  independence  and  self  respect, 
was  one  of  the  most  cherished  points  in  the  creed  of  Rosa.  Pleased 
with  the  docility  and  industry  of  her  young  guest,  she  conceived  the 
project  of  a  female  association,  based  on  the  principles  of  labour 
and  mutual  aid.  Ere  long  the  girl  of  Mondovi  was  surrounded  by 
a  society  of  young  and  unprotected  single  women,  who  dwelt  beneath 
the  same  roof,  and  laboured  diligently  for  their  livelihood. 

This  association,  being  something  quite  novel  in  Mondovi,  was 
natural ly  attacked  ;  the  wise  derided  and  censured  it  •  grave  impu- 
tations were  cast  on  tli^    morals  of   Rosa  and  her    companions,  and 
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libertine  young  naen  followed  and  insulted  them  whenever  they  l^t 
their  home.  Their  prudent  silence,  and,  above  ailj  their  blameleas 
life,  at  length  prevailed  over  calumny  ;  and  they  were  allowed  to 
live  and  labour  in  peace  :  nay,  more,  the  authorities  of  Mondovi, 
seized  with  a  sudden  fit  of  official  zeal*  repaired  their  long  neglect 
of  an  institution  reflecting  so  much  honour  on  the  community 
with  which  it  had  originated,  by  offering  Rosa,  whose  abode 
had  now  grown  too  narrow,  a  house  in  the  plain  of  Carcassona.  This 
she  readily  accepted,  and  was  soon  surrounded  by  seventy  young  girls. 
She  obtained  another  and  larger  house  in  the  plain  of  Brao ;  but, 
extending  her  views  with  her  means,  Rosa  no  longer  confined  the 
labours  of  her  friends  to  the  common  tasks  of  needlework ;  the  house 
of  Brao  became  a  real  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  woollen  fitnffn. 
Nine  years  had  now  elapsed  since  Rosa  first  took  home  the  orphan 

firl.     She  might  well  have  rested  satisfied  with  what  she  had  done  ; 
ut,  consulting  only  her  zeal  and  anxious  wish  of  spreading  the  good 
effects  of  her  system,  she  set  off  for  Turin  in  the  year  1755. 

Rosa  Govona  entered  the  capital  of  Piedmont,  with  no  other  pro* 
tection  than  her  own  strong  faith,  and  no  higher  recommendation 
than  the  two  or  three  young  girls  who  accompanied  her.  She  simply 
explained  her  project,  and  asked  for  an  asylum.  The  fathers  of  the 
oratory  of  St.  Philip  gave  her  a  few  rooms  "  for  the  love  of  God," 
and  the  military  depot  sent  her  tables  and  straw  mattresses.  Rosa 
and  her  companions  were  quite  satisfied,  and  establishing  themselves 
in  their  new  abode,  they  cheerfully  set  to  work. 

The  fact  became  known,  and  attracted  attention.  On  the  sugges- 
tion  of  his  financial  minister,  Count  of  Gregory,  Charles  Emanuel 
III.  assigned  Rosa  and  her  companions  a  large  building,  belonging  to 
a  religious  brotherhood  recently  suppressed.  The  house  was  soon 
filled  with  forsaken  orphan  girts.  The  king  read  and  approved  the 
judicious  rules  laid  down  bj  Rosa,  and  ordered  the  factories  of  the 
establishment  to  be  organised  and  registered  by  the  magistrates  ap- 
pointed to  superintend  commercial  matters. 

From  that  time  the  Rosinas,  as  they  were  called  in  honour  of 
their  foundress,  enjoyed  the  special  patronage  of  the  Sardinian  go- 
vernment. 

Rosa  Govona  felt  deeply  grateful  for  the  favor  her  plans  had  re- 
ceived from  the  king.  ILnowing  that  the  most  effectual  method  of 
showing  her  gratitude  would  be  to  continue  as  she  had  begiin,  and 
to  contribute  to  the  commercial  and  moral  prosperitv  of  his  domi- 
nions she  established  in  Turin  two  factories  ;  one  ot  cloth  for  the 
army,  and  another  of  the  best  silks  and  ribands.  Thanks  to  her» 
three  hundred  women  without  dowry,  without  any  resource  save 
their  own  labour,  earned  an  honest  and  comfortable  livelihood,  and 
provided  in  youth  for  the  wants  of  their  old  age.  Houses  depending 
on  that  of  Turin  were  established  at  Novarra,  Fossano,  Savig1iano« 
Saluzzo,  Chierij  and  St.  Damien  of  Asti.  Over  the  entrance  of 
every  house  which  she  founded,  Rosa  caused  to  be  engraved  the 
words  she  had  addressed  to  her  first  guest:  "  TU  MAJNGERAI 
COL  LAVORO  DELLB  TTJE  MAJNl,"  thou  shalt  live  by  the 
labour  of  thine  own  hands. 

Rosa  devoted  twenty-one  years  to  the  task  of  going  over  the  pro- 
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vinces  of  Pi«dmont,and  foundiiig  asylums  fbr  the  unprotected  and  id* 
dustrious  poor  of  her  sex  ;  until  exhausted  hj  her  lahonrSy  she  died  at 
Turin.  Her  remains  were  deposited  in  the  chapel  of  the  estahlish- 
ment  there  ;  on  the  simple  monument  which  covers  them  mttj  still 
he  read  the  fbnowing.epitaph:**"  Here  lies  Rosa  Qoyona  of  MondoTi. 
From  her  youth  she  consecrated  herself  to  Qod.  For  His  glory  she 
founded  in  her  native  place*  and  in  other  towns*  retreats  opened  to 
forsaken  girls,  so  that  they  might  serve  God.  She  gave  them 
excellent  regulations,  which  attach  them  to  piety  and  lahour.  She 
entered  on  eternal  life  the  28th  day  of  February,  of  the  year  1776, 
the  sixtieth  year  of  her  age.  Grateful  daughters  have  raised  this 
monument  to  their  mother  and  henefaetress.** 

With  this  simple,  yet  touching  record  of  a  useful  and  dignified  life, 
closes  all  that  are  told  of  Rosa  Govona.  We  know  more  of  what  she 
did  than  what  she  was.  She  appears  to  us  through  her  good  works, 
thoughtful,  silent,  and  ever  doing,  a  serious  and  beneficent  apparition. 
In  aspect,  ^e  was  grave,  earnest,  and  resolute.  A  plam  cap,  a 
white  Kerchief,  a  cross  on  her  bosom,  and  a  brown  robe,  constituted 
the  attire  of  the  foundress  of  the  Rosinas.  One  of  her  biographers 
calls  her  sister  Rosa ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  she  took  any  vows, 
or  sought  to  impose  any  on  her  community.  The  Rosinas  are  bound 
by  no  tie ;  they  can  leave  their  abode,  and  marry  if  they  wish ; 
but  they  rarely  do  so.  There  will  always  be  a  certain  number  of 
women  whom  circumstances  or  private  inclination  will  cause  to 
remain  unmarried.  Rosa  Govona  was  one  of  these,  and  for  them 
she  laboured.     She  wished  to  save  them  fi-om  vice,  idleness,  and 

Eoverty,  to  preserve  to  them  unsullied  the  noblest  inheritance  of 
uman  being^,  dignity,  and  self-respect. 

According  to  an  interesting  account  published  in  Paris  a  few  days 
ago,  the  Rosinas  are  still  in  a  prosperous  and  happy  state.  They 
are  admitted  from  thirteen  to  twenty ;  they  must  be  whollv  destitute, 
healthy,  active,  and  both  able  and  willing  to  work.  They  are  pa- 
tronized by  Government,  but  labour  is  their  only  income,  all  work 
assiduously,  save  the  old,  who  are  supported  by  their  younger  coropan- 
ions.  The  Turin  establishment  is  the  chief  and  central  one,  the 
other  houses  still  exist,  with  the  exception  of  that  which  Rosa 
Govona  fbunded  at  Novarra.  It  was  closed  when  this  town  belonged 
to  the  hinffdom  of  Italy  ;  and  has  not  since  been  re»opened.  To 
preserve  the  spirit  of  the  modest  and  retired  life  which  Rosa  widied 
her  daughters  to  lead,  no  oommercial  matters  are  transacted,  save 
at  the  establishment  in  Turin,  which  g^erns  the  other  houses.  The 
labours  of  the  Rosinas  are  varied  and  complete ;  whatever  th^ 
manufacture,  they  do  with  their  own  hands,  from  beginning  to  eno. 
They  buy  the  cocoons  in  spring,  and  perform  every  one  of  the  deli- 
cate operations  which  silk  undergoes,  before  it  is  finally  woven  into 
gros-de-naples,  levantines,  and  rtbbaxids.  Their  srlks  are  of  the  best 
quality,  but  plain,  in  order  to  avoid  the  expense  and  inconvenience  of 
changing  their  looms  with  every  caprice  of  fashion.  They  also  fabri- 
cate linen  ;  but  onlj  a  limited  number  of  Rosinas  can  undergo  the 
fatigue  of  weaving.  In  order  not  to  interfWe  with  the  silk  eetablish- 
ment  of  Turin,  the  manufacture  of  woollen  stufB  is  now  carried  on  at 
Chieri.     Owemment  buyi  all  ike  eloik  of  the  anrnffrom  the  Rosinas, 
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the  J  even  maoufacture  all  the  accessory  ornaments*  and  make  np  tiie 
uniformsy  which  are  cut  out  for  them  hj  tailors.  Gold  lace,  and  the 
rich  vestments  of  priests,  are  likewise  produced  by  these  industrious 
women,  who  excel  in  every  female  art,  and  are  renowned  for  skill  in 
embroidery.  The  produce  of  their  varied  labours  is  gathered  at 
Turin,  in  a  large  raiagazinei  and  sold  there  to  trustworthy  persons. 
The  house  of  the  Rosinas  is  patronised,  not  only  by  Government, 
bttt  also  by  many  of  the  inhabitants  and  tradespeople  of  Turin  ;  for 
there  is  a  general  preference  in  favour  of  goods,  excellent  in  quality, 
fair  in  price,  and  manufactured  by  the  hands  of  these  pure  and  inno- 
cent women.  Their  profits  are  moderate,  but  sufficient ;  the  house 
in  Turin  alone,  spends  eichty  thousand  francs  a-vear ;  and  it  holds 
three  hundred  women,  or  whom  fifty,  who  are  either  old  or  infirm, 
and  consequently  unable  to  work,  are  supported  bv  the  rest. 

"  I  visited  this  remarkable  establishment,**  writes  an  eyewitness, 
**  thanks  to  the  kindness  of  the  worthy  ecclesiastic  who  administers 
and  directs  it.  He  accompanied  me  through  those  wide  halls  con- 
taining so  many  women,  animated  by  the  hoW  ardour  of  labour. 
Separated  from  man,  they  nevertheless  share  with  him  the  fatigue 
to  which  he  was  condemned  on  the  day  when  God  sent  him  forth  on 
the  earth.  They  went  throuffh  their  tasks  with  mild  gravity  and 
admirable  composure,  yet  displaying  the  zeal  which  a  mother  might 
feel  in  working  with  her  daughters  for  the  good  of  the  common 
family.  Six  mistresses  and  one  director  (a  woman)  preside  over 
them,  and  they  are  frequently  visited  by  the  Queen,  who  grants  a 
special  protection  to  these  industrious  women.** 

One  woman,  poor,  obscure,  and  unlearned,  but  strong  in  her  faith, 
and,  above  all,  id  her  love  for  her  orphan  sisters,  did  this. —  Women 
of  Christianity,  tnf  Julia  Kavanagh, 
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In  the  early  part  of  June  we  receiyed  the  following 
notification,  dated  Paria,  May  26th,  1858 :— "  Monaienr 
Georges-Fran^oifl-Paul  Verdier,  avocat  k  la  Conr  Imp6riiale 
de  Paris,  Agent  gtfn^ral  de  la  Colonie  de  Mettray, 
d^6d^  i^  Paria  le  23  Mai,  1858,  k  I'ftge  de  52  ana,  muni 
des  Sacrements  de  TEglise.    Priez  pour  lui." 

We  were  not  unprepared  for  this  melancholy  announce- 
ment ;  we  had  heard,  some  days  before,  that  M.  Verdier 
was  ill,  very  iU,  with  brain-fever  y  M.  Demetz  bad  come 
up  to  Paris,  from  Mettray,  and  was  close  beside  his  old 
fiiend,  lamenting  his  illness,  and  fearing  that  in  hie  death, 
should  God  take  him,  Mettray  would  lose  another  prop, 
fearing  the  anguish  of  another  death*bed.  parting  like 
that  of  M.  de  Courteilles ;  painful,  though  the  spirit  passed 
away  firom  God*s  work  on  earth,  to  Ghxl's  glory  in  heaven. 

In  Verdier's  case,  the  sorrow  of  M.  Demetz  was  doubtleas 
increased  by  the  thought,  that  the  suffuringa  of  his  friend 
were  the  result  of  over  mental  exertion  in  thi^t  cause  which 
both  had  so  deeply  and  so  warmly  at  heart.  In  the  Report 
on  Mettray  for  1855,  and  of  which  admirable  document  we 
published  a  translation  in  the  Record  of  the  21st  Number 
of  this  Rbyibw,  we  find  the  exertions  of  M.  Verdier  ac- 
knowledged by  M.  Demetz  in  the  following  terms: — 

"  We  Oftnnot  conclade  these  ob6er?atioii8  on  *  Patronage '  without 
addressing  our  thanks  to  those  who  have  seconded  us  in  this  work, 
and  whose  seal,  instead  of  diminishing,  seems  to  increase  in  proportion 
as  their  task  becomes  more  difficult.  We  would  wish.  Gentlemen,  if 
the  number  were  not  too  great,  to  pay  to  each  individual,  the  tribute 
of  gratitude  due  for  his  efficacious  help ;  to  recount  with  what  per- 
severing efforts  the  greater  number  have  endeavoured  to  act  (for 
good)  on  the  children  as  well  as  their  parents,  well  knowing  that  the 
best  counsels  have  little  influence  in  presence  of  evil  examples  on  the 
part  of  the  family. 

We  will  content  ourselves  by  naming  M.  Verdier,  Agent-Qeneral 
of  your  Society,  who,  with  a  disinterestedness  beyond  all  praise,  has 
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charged  himself  with  the  '  Patronage  '  of  all  our  children  in  Paris. 
'We  can  hardlj  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  difficulties  which  this 
office  entails,  or  the  incessant  goings  and  comings  of  every  kind 
which  it  exacts.  M.  Verdier  is  dismayed  by  no  obstacles  of  this 
kind." 

That  these  high  commendations  were  merited,  all  who 
have  studied  the  history  of  Mettray^  are  aware,  and  sad 
indeed  must  have  been  the  feelings  of  M.  Demetz,  as  he 
stood  beside  the  sick  bed  of  his  stricken  fellow  laborer. 

M.  Verdier  was  not,  even  according  to  French  ideas,  a 
xnan  of  independent  fortune,  and  depended  for  support  upon 
hifl  profession,  Tet  he  found,  or  racier,  by  rising  habitual- 
ly at  four  o'clock,  he  made  time  by  which  he  was  enabled 
to  serve  Mettray,  and  to  draw  from  M.  Demetz,  the  noble 
eulogium  which  the  reader  has  had  placed  before  him. 

This  was  a  hard  life ;  the  courts  all  day,  the  care  of  the 
colons,  then  the  inspection,  the  correspondence,  the  short 
rest,  then  to  bed ;  at  last  "  the  sword  out-wore  the  sheath/' 
and  the  over-taxed  brain  could  bear  no  more.  Day  by 
day,  they  watched  him  in  his  sickness,  hoping  and  fearing, 
and  then  came  the  awful  truth,  that  'twere  better  he  should 
die,  for  the  tree  had  already  died  from  the  top,  health  would 
bring  but  idiotcy,  and  Ood  in  his  great  mercy  called  good 
Paul  Verdier  away — "  Priez  pour  lui/' 

*'  Who  shall  tell  what  schemes  migestic 

Perish  in  the  active  brun  ? 
What  humanity  is  robbed  of. 

Ne'er  to  be  restored  again  ?" 

"  His  loss,"  writes  an  English  friend,  who  knew  Verdier 
thoroughly,  *'  to  M.  Demetz,  will  be  indeed  heavy,  I  had 
almost  said  irreparable.  I  had  much  opportunity  in  Paris  of 
witnessing  his  rare  devotion,  and  indefatigable  zeal  in  the 
very  difficult  work  of  Patronaffe.  It  was  his  delight  to 
work  in  comparative  obscurity,  for  sheer  'love,'  as  he  used 
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to  say,  of  M.  Demetz,  and  doubtless,  still  higher  motives, 
which  have,  I  doubt  not,  their  reward." 

Many  of  our  readers  will  remember  M.  Verdier  as  the 
gentleman  who  accompanied  M.  Demetz,  during  his  tour 
in  England,  in  1856.  A  special  meeting  of  the  National 
Reformatory  Union,  was  held  in  the  Law  Amendment 
Society's  Rooms,  on  Thursday,  May  29th,  1866,  which  was 
attended  by  M.  Demetz  and  M.  Verdier,  and  in  the  course 
of  some  observations  on  Patronage  Societies,  M.  Demetz 
said,  "  My  friend,  M.  Verdier,  takes  devoted  care  of  all 
our  Mettray  youths  who  go  to  Paris." 

Truly  it  was  devoted  care,  a  care  which  cost  a  life ;  it  is 
all  gone  and  past  now,  and  Demetz,  loving  like  a  Christian 
man,  must  say  of  the  lost  friend,  as  Galileo  of  the  lost 
sight — "It  has  pleased  God  it  should  be  so,  and  it  must 
please  me  also." 

Paul  Verdier's  relatives  in  Paris  say — ''Pribz  Pour 
Lui."  We  say,  far  away  here  in  Ireland,  Ahbn,  and 
Amen.  May  Paul  Vbrdibr'b  soul  rbst  in  pbacb,  'till 
he,  and  the  Good  Samaritan,  shall  stand  before  tlic  Son  of 
God,  with  all  the  Universe  around  them. 
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QUARTERLY  RECORD  OF  THE  PROGRESS  OF  RE- 
FORMATORY  AND  RAGGED  SCHOOLS  AND  OF 
THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  PRISON  DISCIPLINE. 

REFORMATORY  AND  REFUGE  UNION. 

An  able  correspondance  on  the  subject  of  Government  aid  to  Re- 
fuges and  Industrial  Schools  has  been  conducted  by  this  Union  with 
the  Privy  Council  on  Education  ;  and  although  the  Union  has  not 
carried  its  pointy  yet  it  has  elicited  from  Government  explanstionsi 
if  not  concessions,  of  considerable  value. 

The  Ship  School,  for  which  purpose  H.M.*s  frigate  the  '*  Cornwall" 
has  been  kindly  lent  by  the  Admiralty,  appears,  under  the  fostering 
energies  of  the  Union,  likely  soon  to  be  launched  into  existence.  It 
witl  require  some  2000/.  to  fit  it  for  its  purpose ;  and  plans  are  being 
devilled  for  the  collection  of  this  sum. 

T^e  Sub'Committee  appointed  to  consider  the  great  question  of 
the  **  Social  Evil"  are  progressing  slowly,  but  satisfactorily,  in  their 
endeavours  to  check  it.  They  have  printed  two  more  tracts  for  dis- 
tribution :  twenty-five  females  have  been  rescued  from  the  streets, 
and  placed  in  institutions,  during  the  last  three  months.  About  half 
of  these  have  been  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  21  and  3/  each,  the  others 
admitted  free. 

Another  of  the  efforts  of  the  Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union  is 
approaching  completion — we  mean  the  Girls'  Laundry ;  it  has  been 
opened  by  the  matron  and  a  few  girls  taking  possession  of  the  hou5e 
leased  for  the  purpose,  in  West  End  Lane — between  Kilburn  and 
Hampstead — about  two  miles  from  the  Marble  Arch.  The  tistab- 
lishment  will  now  soon  be  in  working  order  ;  but  as  it  is  very  impro- 
bable that  the  Institution  can  be  rendered  self-supporting  for  at  least 
two  or  three  years,  contributions  are  required  to  meet  the  current 
expenses.  The  importance  of  the  object  will,  we  trust,  be  fully 
recognized  by  those  who  have  means  to  give. 

The  Union  continues  its  efforts  to  procure  the  admission  of  con- 
victed youths  into  certified  Reformatories,  and  with  considerable 
success.  This  may  appear  to  be  a  matter  of  comparative  insignificance 
to  be  taken  up  by  so  important  a  body,  or  as  one  involving  little  or 
no  trouble ;  but  those  who  have  watched  the  police-court  reports,  and 
know  anything  of  prison  discharges,  are  well  aware  that  there  is  very 
little  general  information  as  to  the  means  of  carrying  such  sentences, 
under  the  Reformatory  Act,  into  effect ;  and  the  labours  of  the  Union 
have  been  of  incalculable  value.  In  course  of  time  the  resources  of 
certified  Reformatories  may  be  better  understood,  and  this  labour  on 
the  part  of  the  committee  bgbtened  ;  but,  meanwhile,  the  community 
must  be  much  indebted  to  the  Union  for  the  trouble  it  has  taken  iu 
this  matter. 

The  training  of  masters  and  mistresses  for  Reformatories  and 
Refuges  still  continues  to  engage  attention :  and  several  institutions 
have  been  supplied  with  superintendents.  On  the  whole,,  the  Refor- 
matory and  Refuge  Union  continues  to  deserve  the  good  opinion  and 
support  of  a  generous  public,  and  deserving  it,  will  we  hope  continue 
to  obtain  it  in  an  increasing  degree. 
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PRISONERS'  AID  SOCIETY. 

A  Paper  read  before  the  National  AsBociation  ibr  the  FromotioQ 
of  Social  Science,  on  Tuesday^  June  Bth,  hj  Rev  Henrj  J.  Hatch  ; 
T.  B.  Bar  wick  Baker,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 

In  an  admirable  pamsblet  published  bj  the  Reformatory   and 
Refuge  Union,  detailing  the  various  institutions  existing  in  this  king- 
dom, which  have  for  their  direct  object  the  reformatioB  o£  criminals, 
or  the  timelj  arrest  of  thoee  who  are  on  the  conftDee  of  crime,  and  ia 
danr^fer  of  becoming  entangled  in  its  meshes,  it  is  stated  in  |iage  4, 
that  **  there  are  six  discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  Societies."    I  am  mj- 
■elf  aware  only  of  four  others,  making  a  total  of  ten^  while  there  are 
no  less  than  167  prisons  in  the  iifty-two  counties  of  England  and 
Wales  alone ;  thus  lea?inff  157  from  which  prisoners  are  discharffed* 
and,  so  far  as  we  know,  thence  forgotten,  or  disregarded  until  Ukey 
shall  reappear  within  the  wails  of  the  prison.     I  may  have  occasion 
to  allude  to  these  particular  societies»  more  especially  as  I  go  on.     I 
merely  mention  the  fact  of  there  been  so  few,  as  affording  a  reason 
for  my  dwelling  at  greater  length  than  I  otherwise  should  do  on  the 
reasonableness,  generally,  of  some  effort  to  assist  a  prisoner  on  hia 
discharge.     I  may  fairly  presume  that  the  paucity  of  such  societies  ia 
mainly  attributable  to  the  want  of  more  pnhlic  knowledge  of  their 
real  value — and  I  am  farther  strengthened  by  the  reflection,  that 
with  the  exception  of  the  Surrey  Society  for  the  Employment  and 
Reformation  of  Discharged  Prisoners^  1884 — ^the  Devon  and  Exeter 
Refuge,  1836 — and  the  Durham  Refuge  fo?  Dtaeharged  Prisoners, 
1849,  the  others  have  only  started  into  existence  during  the  last  four 
years.     There  must  then,  of  necessity,  be  a  great  want  of  proper  in- 
formation as  well  to  their  necessity,  as  to  their  establishment  and 
their  working.     There  is,  I  think,  a  feeling  beginning  to  spread  that 
criminals,  when  reformed  or  when  holding  out  fair  promise  of  re- 
formation, should  be  removed  as  far  as  possible  from  old  haunts^  old 
associates,  and  temptation  to  old  habits:  whether  this  feelii^  be 
founded  in  strict  justice,  whether  it  be  in  accordance  with  the  mild 
precepts  which  would  invite  us  to  restore,  in  a  spirit  of  meekoesSf  them 
that  be  overtaken  with  a  fault,  I  will  not  stop  here  to  inquire,— but 
at  all  events,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  such  a  step  would  appear 
necessary  so  long  as  there  shall  exist  such  difficulty  in  the  wav  of 
masters  taking  or  i  etaking  into  their  employment  any  one  who  have 
once  had  the  brand  of  imprisonment  upon  them.     I  have  ere  this 
made  my  confession  that  I  shall  gladly  welcome  the  time,  if  it  ever  in 
Qod's  providence  be  allowed  to  come,  when  an  Oaeaimua  shall  be 
received  by  a  Philemon  ;  when  the  retwming  prodigal  rtudl  be  wel- 
comed at  home  as  one  who  is  lost  and  is  found ;  when  a  broken-heart- 
ed  criminal  shall  experimentally  be  induced  to  believe  himself  an 
object  of  love  and  pity  to  man  as  well  as  bis  Maker — and  fhall  find 
that  tahere  the  character  was  lost,  there  it  may  be  possible  to  regain 
it,  and  that  he  shallnot  be  scouted,  but  rather  enceuraaed  in  the 
attempt.     It  will  not  be  thought  presumption  in  me»  as  Coaplain  of 
one  of  the  most  important  and  largest  prisons  in  the  country,  and  as 
Secretary  to  a  Prisoners'  Aid  Society,  whioh  WM  founded  so  far  back 
as  1824,  and  has  been  doing  its  quiet  and  unostentatious  work  for  34 
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years — to  say  that  the  former  position  necessarily  brings  vividlv  be- 
fore me  the  requirements  and  the  dangers  of  prisoners  on  their  dis- 
charge, while  my  position  as  Secretary  to  the  Surrey  Society  has 
g^yen  me  some  experience  on  the  hearing  and  timely  benefit  of  Dis- 
charged Prisoners*  Aid  Societies  ;  and  that  therefore,  while  pleading 
the  general  necessity  of  such  aid,  I  should  deal  with  it  in  the  strong 
language  forced  from  me  by  my  experience  and  conviction,  and  that 
I  should  feel  myself  in  some  degree  qualified  to  testify  as  to  their  de- 
tails of  working.  First,  then,  as  to  their  necessity  ;  it  is  no  part  of  my 
business  to  inquire  how  it  came  to  pass,  and  at  whose  door  the  fault 
may  be  laid,  that  so  many  hundreds  of  those  who  are  committed  to  our 

faols  have  never  heard^  I  might  say,  even  the  voice  of  kindness, — 
aye  remained  to  idl  intents  and  purposes  ignorant  of  the  vital  truths 
of  the  gospeU  until  immured  in  the  solitude  of  the  prison  cell.    Bred 
up  in  the  very  atmosphere  of  vice  and  irreligiout  of  blasphemy  and  un- 
kindness^  the  wonder  is»  not  that  so  many  become  vicious  and  crimi- 
nalf  but  that  so  many  appear  to  escape  from  its  trammels ;  nor  am  I 
at  present  ooflcerned  to  consider  what  may  be  the  appropriate  re- 
medies for  9nch  a  state  of  things,  nor  even  to  compare  the  position  of 
the  honest  poor  labourer,  with  that  of  the  criminal.     I  have  now  only 
to  deal  with  the  broad  fact,  that  crime  does  exist,  and  that,  under 
the  vigilance  of  our  laws,  it  is  generally  detected,  the  result  being  an 
appearance  before  the  higher  powers^  and  then  incarceration  in  the 
walls  of  the  prison — in  short,  that  there  are  annually  about  132,699 
men,  women  or  children  committed  to  our  prisons,  and  as  a  necessary 
consequence  discharged  from  the  gates  at  the  expiration  of  their 
terms  of  imprisonment.     And  let  me  ask  what  in  general  is  their 
position  ?    Knowing  as  we  do  the  antecedent  difficulties  which  have 
beset  the  generality  of  our  delinquents,  prior  to  their  entrance  to  the 
gaol—that  kindness  and  religious  instruction  is  in  thousands  of  in- 
atances  a  complete  novelty,  and  knowing  also  as  we  do  the  power  of 
God  to  recall  the  most  abject  from  the  error  of  his  way,  we  have  no 
right  to  doubt  that  many,  whether  driven  by  fear>  or  by  nobler  feelings, 
may  be  completely  sincere,  in  an  expression  of  their  desire  to  quit  the 
life  they  are  leadingi  and  return  to  the  paths  of  honest;^,  sobriety,  and 
piety.    But  what  hope  is  held  out  to  these  ? — unhappily  of  the  very 
name  of  prisoner,  we  have  habituated  ourselves  to  think  harshly, 
while  few  are  in  the  slightest  degree  aware  of  the  trying  difficulties 
of  their  position  at  the  tinae  I  am  speaking  of.     There  seems,  it  is 
true,  to  be  a  better  feeling  springing  up ;  men  of  all  classes  of  so- 
ciety are  beginning  to  manifest  pity  and  compassion,  when  of  old 
there  was  but  scorn  and  contempt:  and  this  must  be  gratifjring  to 
every  right-minded  man.  JQow  much  hopeless  despair  and  consec^uent 
misery  have  sprung  from  our  past  apathy  as  regards  discharged  prison- 
ers, it  is  appalling  to  reflect  upon  |   and  I  nail  with  the  brightest 
augury  of  good  the  growth  of  this  better  feeling-^t  is  beginning  to 
be  acknowhsdged  that  a  man  may  have  been  a  prisoner,  yet  have  a 
soul  to  be  saved ;  that  praying  for  <'  pitr  on  all  prisoners  and  cap- 
tives/' means  something  more  man  regarding  them  with  abhorrence, 
and  leaving  them  to  despair,  without  an  effort  to  save  thein,  or  help 
them  to  retrieve  theur  lost  character.    I  believe  there  can  scarcely  be 
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imagined  a  more  pitiable  position  than  that  of  a  discharged  prisoner:. 
His  very  imprisonment  is  probably  the  result  of  want  of  those  friends 
who  could  counsel  him  aright,  and  a  forced  intimacy  with  those  who, 
ignorant  themselves,  have  been  too  reudy,  and  still  are,  to  lead  him  to 
ruin.  As  regards  the  vast  majority  of  those  who  issue  from  the  pri- 
Fion  gate  at  the  expiration  of  their  allotted  space  of  punishment,  they 
lony  be  considered,  humanly  speaking,  as  without  friends,  without 
home,  without  money,  without  character.  And  where  there  is  an 
acknowledged  difficulty  attached  to  even  the  honest  man  finding  good 
employment,  clearly  those  who  have  the  brand  of  prison  upon  thera 
will  labour  under  tenfold  difficulties  ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that 
unless  some  employment  be  found  for  them,  or  some  facility  be  given 
them,  to  verify  their  assertions  of  a  desire  to  amend  their  lives, 
the  alternative  is  forced  upon  them  of  returning  to  their  former  ca- 
reer. 1  am  well  sure  that  many,  really  in  heart  weary  of  a  life  of 
crime,  have  had  nothing  left  to  them  but  to  starve,  to  beg,  or  to  steal ; 
and  when  we  consider  their  want  of  education  in  those  habits  and 
truths  which  could,  under  God's  blessing,  alone  stand  them  in  good 
stead  in  the  hour  of  trial — the  little  opportunity  they  have  had  for 
the  exercise  of  self  control — when  we  reflect  that  to  starve  is  againbt 
their  very  nature,  that  to  beg,  irrespective  of  its  demoralising*  and 
uncertain  tendency,  is  in  this  Christian  country,  criminal — rendering 
them  again  amenable  to  imprisonment — and  tnat  many  derived  con- 
siderable profits,  and  enjoyed  many  of  their  falsely-called  comforts 
and  pleasures,  from  the  proceeds  of  thievery,  can  we  wonder  that 
unfriended  for  good,  with  no  one  to  foster  and  cherish  their  better 
resolution,  and  no  means  of  putting  them  into  play,  but  met  with 
open  arms  and  ready  welcome  by  their  old  companions,  the  better 
feelings  should  soon  evaporate,  under  their  scoff  and  ridicule,  and  they 
should  rush  back  in  very  despair  to  their  former  haunts,  their  former 
evil  courses  and  associates,  and  in  very  doubt  of  the  goodness  or 
justice  of  Providence,  drag  on  a  life  of  crime  and  vice,  to  end  as  it 
must  in  banishment,  ignominy,  and  ruin  ? 

I  am  aware  that  there  are  some  few  even  yet,  who,  with  the  feeling 
of  the  prodigal  son*8  elder  brother,  are  disposed  to  cavil  at  any  eiForts 
made  to  benefit  the  criminal  class  ;  but  even  admitting  this  objection 
to  spring  from  a  compassion  for  the  wants  of  the  honest  poor,  it  yet 
seems  to  me,  that  it  is  meet  that  we  should  imitate  the  prodigal's 
father,  and  be  merry  and  joyful  when  any  one  erring  mortal  returns 
frera  his  riotous  living  to  a  more  holy  fife  and  that  the  objectors 
might  with  far  more  credit  to  themselves  make  the  attempt  to  suc- 
cour the  honest  poor,  and  place  them  in  a  better  condition,  than  find 
fault  with  those  who,  in  imitation  of  the  high  teaching  to  which  I 
have  alluded,  endeavour  to  alleviate  the  unquestionable  difficulties  in 
which,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  criminals  are  involved.  Let 
it  suffice  that  we  do  find  cases  calling  for  the  exercise  of  that  feeling 
of  sympathy  and  compassion  which  is  so  closely  interwoven  with  our 
very  nature  ;  we  put  that  feehng  into  play,  and  we  hope  and  believe 
that  we  have  befriended  not  merely  the  immediate  recipients  of  our 
bounty,  but,  through  them,  the  great  mass  of  the  poorer  population, 
who  are  becoming  more  and  more  sensible  df  the  injury  worked 
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among  them  by  the  very  presence  of  an  unchecked  criminal,  and  of 
the  advantage  to  them  and  their  offspring,  of  h\»  removal  or  his  re- 
formation. The  poor  who  are  constantly  employed,  if  honest,  must 
leave  their  young  exposed  to  great  temptation  from  street  companion- 
ship,  and  far  from  envying  the  position  of  the  criminal,  I  have  found 
that  the  poor  are,  for  their  means,  large  contributors  to  any  eflTorts 
to  check  or  reform  crime,  rightly  considering  that  the  benefit  falls 
largely  on  themselves. 

The  question  here  naturally  arises,  to  what  extent  are  Prisoners' 
Aid  Societies  necessary  ?  It  would  seem  that  when  any  infringe- 
ment of  the  law  had  been  vindicated,  by  the  allotted  term  of  im- 
prisonment, and  Justice  had  been  thus  fully  avenged,  Mercy  should 
step  in  and  do  her  work, — and  it  would  further  appear  naturally  to 
devolve  as  a  duty  upon  the  visiting  justices,  in  co-operation  with  the 
governors  and  chaplains,  to  inquire  into  the  future  prospects  of  pri- 
soners, to  ascertain  their  antecedents,  their  family  connections,  and 
so  far  as  practicable  to  assist  all  those  who  are  hopeful  to  recover  if 
possible  the  position  from  which  they  had  fallen  ;  1  believe  this  is  »o 
far  generally  acted  up  to,  that  to  a  certain  extent  assistance  is  given, 
under  the  sanction  of  the  law  and  the  visitors  of  most  prisons,  to  en- 
able prisoners  to  return  to  their  respective  families  ;  but  1  think  the 
time  has  arrived  when  we  must  do  more  than  this.  I  am  of  opinion, 
founded  not  on  the  crude  id^as  of  a  day,  but  upon  mature  and  earnest 
consideration  on  this  subject — that  when  the  law  has  stepped  in  and 
performed  its  work,  and  vindicated  its  majesty  in  executing  wrath 
€#n  them  that  do  evil,  every  prisoner  of  whatever  age  or  sex,  however 
deeply  involved  in  crime,  however  apparently  hopeless,  who  expres.^^s 
a  desire  to  escape  from  the  course  of  life  which  he  sees  to  be  fraught 
with  ruin,  should  have  held  out  to  him  an  opportunity  of  removal 
from  his  evil  companions,  and  of  verifying  his  assertions  of  repentance, 
hy  a  return  to  a  field  of  diligent  and  honest  labour.  Apply  indeed 
such  tests  as  may  seem  best  suited  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  the  ex- 
pressed wish  to  reform,  but  it  appears  to  me  none  should  be  given 
over,  none  despaired  of,  none  absolutely  refused.  In  the  course  of 
the  last  six  years,  with  the  funds  of  the  Surrey  Discharged  Prisoners* 
Society  gradually,  it  is  true,  increasing,  but  still  totally  inadequate 
to  the  demand  made  upon  them,  there  have  been  no  less  than  3,410 
prisoners  assisted  in  various  ways  on  their  discharge,  many  of  whom 
are  now  doing  well.  It  is  true,  that  the  pressing  are  not  unfre- 
quently  less  deserving  than  the  more  modest  and  retiring,  and  that 
in  our  estimate  of  character,  especially  when  seen  only  under  the 
abnormal  circumstances  of  a  gaol,  we  cannot  but  be  frequently  de- 
ceived ;  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  hopeful  cases  may  have  been 
too  often  rejected  as  apparently  hopeless  ;  while  those  of  whom  we 
had  been  led  to  anticipate  the  best,  have  ended  in  complete  dis- 
appointment. Hence  I  repeat  my  conviction,  that  every  one  who 
professes  a  desire,  should  at  lea&t  have  the  opportunity  of  winning 
back  his  lost  character,  and  the  good  opinion  of  his  fellow-men. 
None  should  be  forced  back  by  despair,  or  the  unforgiving  feeling  of 
his  fellow  •creatures,  to  a  course  from  which  he  has  a  desire,  however 
feeble,  to  escape — the  smoking  flax  should  not  be  quenched,  nor  the 
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bruised  feed  broken — but  the  faintest  spark  of  retarnin|f  peoitence, 
should  be  fanned  and  cherished,  if  hap)^  God  maj  sufler  it  to  expand 
into  the  full  flame. 

The  existing  societies  of  this  nature,  few  though  thej  be.  may  be 
yet  fairly  held  forth,  as,  each  in  connecti3n  with  its  own  sphere  of 
operation,  and  by  the  happy  results  attending  them,  proving  the 
proposition  which  I  am  anxious  to  lay  down,  that  **  a  Discharged 
Prisoners'  Aid  Society"  should  be  attached  to  every  prison  in  the 
country.  It  may  fairly  be  presumed  that  each  separate  prison  is 
built  and  appointed  in  everv  respect  with  reference  to  the  population 
and  the  amount  of  crime  of  its  peculiar  looality,  and  though  these 
may  vary  in  different  parts  in  the  actual  number  of  inmates,  as  well 
as  in  the  facilities  for  their  re-absorption  into  the  general  body  of  the 
more  steady  population,  yet  will  there  still  attach  to  each  the  duty, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  which,  thouffh  varying  with  the  local  population* 
is  imperative  on  all,  of  aiding  those  who  on  discharge  from  prison^ 
at  the  expiration  of  their  sentence,  are  without  home,  money,  friends, 
or  clothing,  and  in  danger  of  being  forced  back  upon  their  old  courses, 
for  want  of  a  helping  band  at  the  most  critical  period  of  their  exia» 
tence.  Now  let  me  briefly  call  your  attention  to  the  foUowini^ 
statistics,  in  reference  to  the  commitments  during  the  year  1856. 
It  appears  that  there  were  99^336  males,  33,363  females,  making  a 
total  of  132,699  of  both  sexes.  The  deaths  bear  a  small  proportion 
to  the  total  number,  beine  in  fact  only  195 ;  and  those  consigned  to 
lunatic  asylums  still  less,  being  138 ;  and  taking  the  possibility  that 
a  proportion,  admit  it  to  be  even  more  than  hsdf,  have  facilities  for 
again  entering  upon  their  respective  calling,  we  have  still  left  at  least 
from  10,000  to  15,000,  who  must,  at  the  expiration  of  their  sentence, 
be  again  launched  into  the  world,  to  fi^ht  against  difficulties  which 
few  can  appreciate  but  those  who  either,  hke  myself,  come  into 
immediate  contact  with  them,  or  whose  special  attention  is  called  to 
them  as  magistrates  or  the  leading  members  in  society  in  each  county. 

Now  if  we  view  it  as  a  matter  of  economy,  the  importance  of  aid- 
ing  prisoners  on  their  discharge  may  be  made  apparent.  We  must 
bear  in  mind  that  the  expenses  of  prosecutions,  whether  borne  by 
the  county  or  borough  fund  as  up  to  1835— or  shared  by  the  public 
revenues  as  from  1835  up  to  1849,  or,  as  since  that  period,  totally 
by  the  latter — in  whatever  shape  paid,  must  come  out  of  the  pockets 
of  the  English  people ;  and  so  far  as  it  can  be  avoided,  it  must  be 
looked  upon  as  to  that  extent  a  gain.  The  returns  for  1857  I  have 
not  been  able  to  get  at,  but  those  for  1856  will  equally  well  serve 
our  purpose ;  and  I  find  from  *'  Part  I.  of  the  Judicial  Sutistica," 
that  the 

Cost  of  indictments  was  £173,246  11     9 
Of  summary  proceedings    21,665  12  11 

£194,912    4    8 

vi«.  in  round  numbers  nearly  200,000/.  And  you  will  observe  this 
is  only  the  cost  of  convictions.  It  appears  that  the  prison  expenses 
during  the  year  1856  amounted  to  a  total  sum  of  515,917^.  2s.  0</„ 
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or  an  average  annual  cost  for  each  prisoner  of  29/.  1«.  2^/.  ,  that 
while  the  number  of  prisoners  during  the  year  1856  was  132,699>  the 
expenditure  was  no  less  than  710,829Z.  6«.  &d.  Now  without  alluding 
to  the  ways  by  which  much  of  this  expense  might  be  avoided,  if  pre- 
ventive means  to  stop  the  sources  or  check  the  avenues  of  crime  were 
adopted,  or  if  a  more  general  system  of  popular  education  could  be 
set  on  foot,  I  venture  to  think»  a  proper  and  judicious  attempt  to 
prevent  recommittals,  by  means  of  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  Socie- 
ties, would  diminbh  this  expense  to  the  country  by  a  very  considerable 
amooot ;  and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  large  amount  of 
expenditure  alluded  to  is  in  a  measure  irretrievably  gone,  and  produces 
little  or  no  good  effect,  whereas  a  judicious  expenditure,  of  a  com- 
parative trine  in  favour  of  aJ]  who  are  well  disposed,  to  set  them  on 
their  legs  again,  would  not  only  keep  them  out  of  prison,  but  be  the 
means  of  restoring  healthful  members  to  the  body  of  society. 

Little  means  exist  of  calculating  the  oareer  of  criminals,  but  we 
do  know  that  in  1856  no  less  than  36,604  were  in  prison  several 
times,  varying  from  three  to  six  or  more:  and  in  connection  with 
my  own  prison,  1  have  a  nominal  list  of  147  boys  under  fourteen  who 
had  been  in  prison  568  times.  But.  what  will  more  immediately 
touch  our  present  calculations,  I  know  of  twenty-eight  boys  under 
fourteen  who  have  been  in  prison  144  times,  and  69  times  during  the 
period  of  one  year.  Now,  it  is  clear  that  if  steps  could  be  taken  on 
the  discharge  of  these  prisoners  at  first,  to  place  them  in  a  fair  way 
of  earning  a  livelihood,  so  as  to  prevent  their  recommittal,  there 
would  have  been  fifty-one  re^convictions  avoided ;  and  as  it  is  proved 
that  the  average  cost  of  convictions  is  nbout  9/.  17 s.  4td,  per  case,  and 
the  annual  prison  expenses  nearly  30/.,  there  would  be  a  probable 
saving  to  the  country  of  somewhat  more  than  1500/.,  which  is  in  fact 
actuiuly  thrown  away,  if  not  worse,  when  it  is  considered  that  each 
time  a  prisoner  retiurDs  to  prison  he  becomes  more  and  more  callous 
to  the  disgrace  it  inflicts  on  him.  Now,  how  may  this  be  avoided  ? 
I  believe  m  no  better  way  than  by  the  immediate  intervention  and 
help  of  some  fund  expressly  devoted  to  aiding  prisoners  on  their 
discharge. 

The  societies  at  present  existing,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
ascertain  them,  are  as  follows : — 

The  Surrey  Society,  for  the  employment  and  reformation  of  dis- 
charged prisoners,  embracing  both  sexes  and  all  ages.  Started 
originally  in  1824. 

The  Z>evon  and  £xeter  Refuge,  confined  to  females.  Commenced 
in  1836. 

The  Durham  Refuge,  for  both  sexes,  not  confined  to  age,  though 
generally  the  inmates  are  under  seventeen.     Started  in  1849. 

The  Worcester  Prisoners'  Aid  Society,  unconfined  to  age  or  sex. 
Started  in  1855. 

The  Birmingham  Discliarged  Prisoners'  Aid  Society,  in  1856,  also 
unconfined  to  affe  or  sex. 

The  Wakefield  Industrial  Home  (males).    Commenced  in  1856. 

The  Gloucester  Refuge  for  dibcharged  prisoners  (males).  Also 
in  1856. 
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The  Glasgow  Discharged  Prisoners*  Aid  Sooiety*  ia  1d57> 

The  Kingston-on-Hull  Discharged  Prisoners*  Aid  Society*  also 
in  1857. 

The  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  Society »  London  Coiales),  and 
generally  confined  to  the  convicts'  prisons,  in  1867. 

And  I  understand  from  Dr.  Hook,  that  a  Society  with  similar 
ohjects  is  in  progress  of  formation  in  Leeds. 

Now  you  will  observe  that  few  as  these  are>  they  are  even  yet  bat 
circumscribed  in  their  efforts — and  by  no  means  general  on  their 
application  to  sex  or  age — yet  1  find  from  the  Reports,  that  each  is 
doing  much  good,  though  generally  in  want  of  funds. 

The  methods  by  which  assistance  may  be  rendered  to  discharged 
prisoners,  may  generally  be  classed  under  four  heada  ;  each  indeed 
capable  of  subdivision  and  expansion,  but  I  think  every  method  will 
be  embraced  in  one  or  other  of  them — these  are, 

1.  By  getting  them  into  institutions  where  they  may  acquire  habits 
of  industry,  and  some  knowledge  of  how  to  earn  an  honest  living. 

2.  By  corresponding  with  their  friends,  or  their  respective  paro- 
chial ministers,  and  restoring  them  or  reconciling  them  to  their 
friends. 

3.  By  assisting  them  to  obtiun  employment  bv  purchaAing  tools 
for  them,  taking  their  own  ones  out  of  pledge,  helping  them  to  make 
a  decent  appearance  by  means  of  new  or  redeemed  clothing,  or  by 
gift  of  goods  to  sell. 

4.  By  assisting  them  to  emigrate. 

Generally,  owing  to  the  diversity  of  character,  age,  sex,  and  dis- 
position, 1  am  disposed  to  think  that  a  separate  Institution  or  Refog* 
attached  to  each  prison,  besides  being  exceedingly  expensive,  would 
not  answer  the  purpose  intended,  except  in  some  few  isolated  eases. 
It  is  better  that  the  Aid  Society  should  place  all  cases  suitable,  in 
appropriate  institutions,  and  pay  for  their  expense,  on  an  average, 
for  one  year  after  their  discharge.  Then  I  think  there  should  be  in 
connection  with,  and  working  under  the  guidance  of,  every  chaplain* 
who  should  perforce  be  the  Secretary  of  the  Society,  some  trust- 
worthy  person  to  examine  into  cases  in  their  own  immediate  locality  ; 
to  prevent  the  contact  with  evil  companions,  who  generally  are  on 
the  watch  to  entrap  prisoners,  especially  the  young,  on  discharge ; 
to  take  them  home,  where,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  shame  causes 
an  unwillingness  to  return  ;  and  generally  to  make  inquiries  as  to  the 
future  conduct  of  those  who  have  received  the  benefit  of  the  aid  of 
the  society.  It  is  astonishing  with  what  plausibility  a  pitiful  tale  will 
be  told,  consistent  in  all  points,  and  unbroken  in  its  links  of  proba- 
bility, but  which  frequently  falls  completely  to  pieces,  on  the  visit  of 
a  trusty,  faithful,  and  judicious  messenger  to  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood  from  whence  a  prisoner  comes. 

No  one,  I  suppose,  will  think  me  capable  of  undervaluing  the 
influence  or  importance  of  Reformatories  ;  but  it  has  been  too  much 
the  custom  to  imagine  that  these  institutions  do  all  the  reformation  ; 
while  prisons  are  rather  calculated  to  deprave  the  character.  Now 
I  am  well  certain  that  there  are  thousands  whose  6rst  see<ls  of  refor- 
mation are  planted  within  the  prison  walls ;  and  indeed  the  very 
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willingness  to  enter  a  Reformatory,  after  a  confinement  in  prison,  is 
a  proof  of  a  better  mind,  what  has  sprunff  up  in  the  prison  ;  but 
until  the  public  mind  shall  look  with  kindlier  and  more  hopeful  feel- 
ings on  the  prisoner,  he  has  no  alternative  but  to  go  to  a  Reformatory. 
In  many  cases,  his  reformation  is,  I  verily  believe,  as  complete,  or 
nearly  so,  as  to  justify  his  being  trusted  ;  and  many  might  with  safety 
be  tried  ;  but  no  one  will^  perhaps  no  one  well  can,  take  mto  his 
household  a  discharged  prisoner  ;  scarcely  even  will  they  take  a 
reformatory  lad.  I  hope  and  believe  I  see  signs  of  a  better  feeling 
in  this  respect  also. 

And  now  let  me  say  one  word  as  to  the  support  of  the  Prisoners' 
Aid  Societies.  The  main  bar  to  their  complete  success  is,  as  is  too 
frequently  the  case,  want  of  funds.  And  it  becomes  a  question  how 
far  it  might  be  possible  for  Government  to  aid  the  funds  of  such 
societies.  I  confess,  much  as  I  could  wish  to  see  such  societies 
attached  to  every  prison  in  the  British  land,  or  at  any  rate  formed 
in  every  county — and  with  a  full  feeling  that  until  we  are  so  provided 
we  shall  in  vain  struggle  with  the  debasing  effect  of  crime  on  crimi- 
nals, yet  1  see  considerable  difficulty  in  the  way  of  any  plan  which 
has  at  present  suggested  itself  to  my  mind.  The  value  of  this  meeting 
may  be,  that  some  course  of  that  kind  may  be  suggested,  because 
money  is  the  verv  sinew  of  success  ;  but  F  am  ever  loath  to  ask,  where 
I  do  not  see  clearly  the  probability  of  success.  The  societies  at 
present  existing  are  too  few  in  number  and  too  partial  in  their  efforts, 
as  it  appears  to  me,  to  give  a  reasonable  prospect  of  calling  on 
Oovernment  for  special  aid  with  any  chance  of  success.  Govern- 
ment,  in  dealing  with  public  money,  require  that  the  want  brought 
before  them  should  not  only  be  one  of  importance,  not  only  publicly 
acknowledged,  but  publicly  pressed  upon  their  consideration.  If 
any  plan  can  be  devised  to  call  their  attention  to  the  subject^  with  a 
contingent  probability  of  success,  1  for  one  shall  be  glad  ;  my  main 
object  being  to  provide,  that  somehow,  whether  by  Government  or  by 
private  benevolence,  prisoners  should  be  assisted  on  their  discharge 
to  recover  the  position  they  have  lost.  I  confess  I  feel  that  Lord 
John  Russeirs  view  of  the  matter  has  all  the  appearance  of  justice, 
and  at  any  rate  of  being  the  feeling  which  would  probably  sway  Her 
Majesty's  advisers  in  dealing  with  this  subject,  unless  subjected  to 
severe  pressure  from  without.  Lord  John,  at  a  meeting  at  Kingston, 
for  the  Surrey  Discharged  Prisoners'  Society,  expressed  himself 
thus : — 

"  I  beg  to  state  that  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  possible  for  the 
State  to  undertake  the  management  of  criminals  to  a  further  extent 
than  it  now  does.  I  do  nut  speak  of  the  manner  in  which  that  duty 
is  performed.  With  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  performed, 
improvements  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  of  late  years—in- 
quiries have  been  instituted — and  new  plans  and  processes  have  been 
put  in  force — one  of  which  (adopted  in  Ireland)  seems  to  have  been 
attended  with  very  great  success.  But*  in  dealing  with  criminals, 
there  comes  a  time  when  the  State,  having  done  its  utmost — when 
the  prisoner,  having  been  confined  for  the  period  allotted  by  law  for 
his  offence,  and  for  which  the  sentence  has  been  pronounced  by  the 
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judge — ^when»  ba?ing  received  all  tiM  epirittaal  and  iMral  iostmctioii 
provided  for  bila  in  the  priaen — there  oomes  a  time  vhen  he  must 
leave  the  preoiDcto  of  that  (irifieo*  and  beeome  again  a  member  of 
that  society  whose  laws  he  had  violated.  It  wotdd  be  impottibleh 
with  atiy  jufitiee  to  those  who  ba^e  alwa^  conducted  tbeoiselvet 
without  reproach,  that  the  State  dHwld  undertake  the  management 
•f  these  persons." 

I  beg  to  say  I  have  mentiened  this  with  a  strong  hope  that  some 
suggestions  on  the  sulject  may  be  made  by  others  who  are  to  follow 
me.  In  the  meanwhile,  I  may  venture  to  assert  that  so  far  as  the 
oounty  of  Surrey  is  conoerned,  irnorance  of  the  want  has  been  the 
main  cause  of  inadeouacy  of  funds ;  for  when  and  wherever  I  have 
had  the  privilege  of  bringing  the  claims  of  that  Society  before  the 
Surrey  publiOf  either  by  means  of  meetings  or  of  sermons,  I  have 
found  the  most  gratifying  response  made  oy  all,  alike  the  rich  and 
the  poor ;  and  I  have  personally  no  manner  of  doubt  that  as  such 
societies  and  their  important  influence  on  crime  become  more  and 
more  recognised,  so  will  the  funds  be  poured  forth  by  English  bene- 
volence, in  greater  and  greater  sufficiency  to  meet  the  demands. 
Let  me  remind  yon  that  of  the  ten  societies  of  the  kind  already 
existing,  nine  are  strictly  loealf  and  one  ^eMra/;  the  latter  being 
that  established  in  London,  and  very  admirable  in  its  principles  aitd 
mode  of  action ;  but,  as  I  said  before,  mainly  embracing  the  convict 
prisons ;  and  at  any  rate  ill*Adapted  to  cope  with  wants  so  large  as 
appear  to  exist.  I  should  be  disposed  then  to  recommend,  that  until 
some  general  plan  shall  be  devised*  the  chi^lains  and  governors  of 
prisons  who  feel,  as  they  must,  interest  in  the  subject,  having  first 
procured  reports  of  the  already  existing  societies,  and  mastered  tbmr 
details  of  operation  and  management,  should  frame  from  Ihem  such 
plans  as  they  may  conceive  best  adapted  to  the  wants  of  their  own 
(fecial  charge,  and  having  consulted  with  the  visiting  justices  and 
the  leading  influence  of  their  neighbourhood,  should  take  such  steps 
as  shall  seem  to  them  most  fitting  to  bring  the  matter  generally 
before  the  public  of  their  own  Iocality-»-and  I  am  much  mistaken  if 
they  will  not  find,  that  on  a  proper  representation  of  the  emerRenoy, 
coupled  with  a  feasible  proposition  for  dealing  widi  it,  they  will  meet 
with  a  very  general  response,  sufficient  at  least  to  enab^s  them  to 
work  with  hope  and  with  effect. 

*  I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  turn  attention  to  the  main  points,  as 
I  conceive,  of  this  subject ;  and  I  would  merely  close  by  observing^ 
that  even  on  the  low  consideration  of  self*>interest  in  this  world, 
prudence  and  reason  alike  demand  that  we  should  cheek  the  growth 
of  crime  by  everv  conceivable  way  in  our  power ;  for  we  have  not 
had  its  efieot  so  frequently  before  our  eyes  that  we  cannot  be  now 
ignorant  that  there  is  no  crime  or  vice,  however  private  its  nature, 
which  has  not  in  some  way  or  other,  directly  or  indirectly,  an  efifSsct 
upon  the  public  welfare :  at  the  same  time  we  cannot  divest  our 
minds  of  the  spiritual  interests  both  of  ourselves  and  those  with 
whom  we  are  endeavouring  to  deal.  We  have  the  gratifying  conai« 
deration  that  in  this  work  we  are  saving  souls  from  imminent  danger 
by  leading  them  to  the  foek  of  ages,  by  which  alone  they  can  escape 
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f)e»th  ;  Mid  w«  bftYe  Ae  Ueiaed  encoiirag^MDeiit  given  io  us  to  pen^r 
vere,  because  "  they  that  are  wise  shall  ^ne  like  the  bnghtntfes  of 
thd  firmament,  and  they  that  turn  many  to  righteousness  as  the  stars 
for  erer  aad  ever." 

BELYEDSBG  CEESCENT  BEFORMATOBT  HOUSE 

FOB  OUTCAST  BOYS. 

Taii  annual  meeting  of  the  members  and  fVlends  of  this  Institution 
was  held  on  Friday,  July  23,  when  thp  Earl  of  Shaftesbury^  its  pre- 
sident, took  the  chair.    The  Home  for  Outcast  Boys,  situate  near 
the  south  end  of  Hungerford  Bridge,  belongs  to  that  useful  class  of 
Reformatories  in  which  authority  is  not  weakened  by  the  excessive 
multiplication  of  masters.     It  ordinarily  accommodates  from  18  to 
2d  boysy  who  are  under  the  care  of  the  superintendent,  Mr.  W. 
Driver.    Mr.  Driver  is  a  stern  foe  to  sentimentatism,  especially  to 
that  sentimentalism  which  is  most  apt  to  give  a  rosy  tinge  to  annual 
reports,  and  Lord  Shaftesbury's  subjoined  remarks  on  the  report 
now  presented,  and  on  the  general  merits  of  the  Home,  are  most 
just.     There  is  no  institution  in  London  where  work  is  done  more 
faithfully  and  heartily  than  in  the  Belvedere  Orescebt  Beformatory. 
The  UoM.  SECRBTAftY  read  the  fourth  annual  report,  which  com- 
menced by  speaking  of  the  lads  who  had  gone  to  Canada ;  and  the 
committee  had  great  pleasure  in  informing  their  friends  that,  as  f&r 
as  they  knew,  the  wnole  eighteen  who  had  reached  that  coudtfy 
nnder  the  auspices  of  the  Institution  were,  without  an  exception, 
bonestlv  holding  their  way.    The  tone  of  their  letters  showed  that 
they  still  cherish  warm  feelings  of  attachment  to  what  they  call  their 
Home,  and  all  connected  with  it.     In  the  last  report  tiie  committee 
spoke  of  the  great  expense  attending  the  emigration  of  the  boys,  and 
of  the  difficulty  of  getting  money  for  that  purpose.     In  consequence 
of  that  difficulty  they  had  not  sent  out  any  lads  since  tho  last  meet- 
ing.    True,  their  president,  Lot*d  Shaftesbury,  had  kindly  oil^ed 
them  20/.  for  emigration  purposes,  but  that  sum  would  not  have 
been  sufficient  to  pav  the  passage  of  more  than  two  boys ;  and  they 
had  eight  or  ten  well  worthy  of  being  sent  to  Canada ;  and  it  would 
have  been  almost  impossible  to  make  a  selection  without  appearing 
to  act  unjustly  to  those  left  behind.     In  sending  out  the  last  nine 
emigp*ants  they  had  added  to  their  debt  something  like  20/.  or  30/. ; 
indeed  they  had  always  incurred  debt  by  the  adoption  of  this  course ; 
and,  therefore,  they  felt  that  thev  ouffht  to  discontinue  the  system 
rather  than  become  involved  in  fresh  liabilities.    The  committee  had 
since  turned  their  attention  to  facilities  for  home  employ,  and  of 
what  they  had  done  in  this  respect  they  now  gave  the  following  ac- 
count : — At  the  time  of  the  last  meeting  two  of  their  boys  were  em- 
ployed by  Mr.  Hart,  of  Wych  Street,  brass-founder  ;  and  so  well 
was  he  satisfied  with  their  conduct  that  whenever  he  wanted  unskilled 
labour  he  applied  to  this  Institution,  and  at  Christmas  last  six  of 
the  lads  were  at  work  at  his  establishment.     Much  was  due  to  the 
co-operation  of  Mr.  M'Haffir,  by  whose  timely  encouragement  those 
boys  who  occasionally  seemed  to  falter  were  urged  to  persevere,  and 
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were  now  amoriffst  the  best  of  the  workers.  Some  time  in  October 
last  there  were  but  four  boys  at  work  in  the  foundry.  They  felt 
that  the  practice  of  letting  boys  go  out  to  work  and  lining  in  the 
house  could  not  be  carried  out  to  any  great  ex  ten  t,  and  they  tried, 
in  conjunction  with  Mr.  M'Uaffir,  to  adopt  some  arrangement 
whereby  the  lads  might  live  out  of  the  house,  and  at  the  same  time 
be  subject  to  some  kind  of  supervision.  Accordingly  a  room  was 
prepared  for  them  in  the  cottage  of  one  of  the  workmen  who  lived 
in  the  foundry-yard,  the  wife  of  the  man  cooking  their  food,  and  the 
Institution  supplying  their  washing ;  but  at  the  end  of  six  weeks 
this  plan  turned  out  a  failure.  The  boys  were  brought  back  once 
more  to  the  Institution,  and  three  of  them  were  saved,  whilst  one 
was  lost.  Fifteen  hoys  in  all  had  been  employed  by  Mr.  Hart  since 
the  last  meeting.  Of  the  fifteen,  seven  remained  in  his  employ,  and 
eight  had  left  under  various  circumstances — some  from  idleness, 
others  from  a  desire  for  change  and  enlistment,  and  some  for  reasons 
not  known.  Out  of  the  above  eight,  six  were  able  to  read  and  write 
well,  and  were  in  other  respects  very  shrewd ;  four  were  greatly 
deficient  in  moral  tone  and  in  patient  plodding  industry  :  two  were 
quiet  and  trustworthy,  and  the  remaining  two  were  dencient  both  in 
morals  and  education.  Three  out  of  the  eight  had  been  in  the  In- 
stitution only  about  a  week  when  they  were  taken  into  the  foundry  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  three  out  of  the  seven  still  employed  were  taken 
to  work  within  a  week  of  their  admission  into  the  Home.  They  had 
no  reason  to  believe  that  any  of  the  boys  were  doing  wrong — indeed, 
their  past  experience  led  them  to  infer  the  contrary.  They  were 
often  agreeably  astonished  by  the  crood  intelligence  uf  lads  they  looked 
upon  as  hopeless,  and  it  was  not  long  since  they  had  a  very  pleasing 
letter  from  one  who  for  four  years  seemed  an  incorrigible  vagalM)nd, 
stating  that  he  had  enlisted  in  the  Bombay  Artillery,  and  thanking 
the  committee  for  the  trouble  they  had  taken  about  him.  Of  the 
seven  still  at  work,  one  had  been  there  more  than  a  year,  three  for 
more  than  nine  months,  and  three  between  two  and  three  months. 
They  worked  hard,  and  sometimes  for  very  long  hours,  and  their 
conduct  gave  complete  satisfaction.  Their  wages  were  not  more 
than  sufficient  to  pay  for  their  food  and  clothing.  Their  money 
was  brought  home  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  superintendent. 
They  were  docile  in  a  remarkable  degree,  and  economical  also,  sel- 
dom going  to  the  exchequer  for  more  than  a  penny  or  twopence  for 
miscellaneous  purposes.  The  amount  brought  home  to  them  for  the 
last  year  was  55/.  The  weekly  amount  of  each  boy's  wages  averaged 
from  five  to  seven  shillings.  The  report  went  on  to  state  that  the 
committee  were  desirous  to  get  the  boys  into  respectable  situations 
when  opportunity  offered.  The  boys  were  now  occupied  in  making 
fancy  boxes  (a  large  number  were  on  this  occasion  exhibited  in  the 
building),  some  of  which  might  be  seen  at  any  time  at  the  Soho 
Bazaar ;  and  fur  which  they  were  anxious  to  obtain  a  large  sale, 
rather  than  depend  upon  the  charitable  contributions  of  the  public 
for  the  support  of  the  Institution.  There  were  now  18  boys  in  the 
house,  and  they  could  speak  of  all  of  them  with  the  most  entire 
satisfaction.     The  financial  btatement  showed  that  the  receipts  for 
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the  year  amounted  to  5551.  I8«.  \d.,  and  the  expenditure  to 
574^  ]&s  8</.,  whilst  there  was  a  debt  due  to  the  treasurer  of 
395/.  l\s.  5d,^  but  this  was  reduced  by  a  government  grant  of  172Z. 

The  Hon.  F.  Byno  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report. 

Mr.  ToFFNBLJL,  the  government  mspector  of  these  institutions^ 
seconded  the  motion,  and  observed  that  if  this  Home  continued  to 
be  well  conducted,  as  at  prcHenti  he  could  see  no  reason  why  they 
should  fail  to  receive  government  support  in  future  years;  and  if 
the  committee  could  succeed  in  obtaining  for  the  Institution  the  privi- 
lege of  being  a  <*  certified  school/*  the  advantages  in  their  hands 
would  be  greatly  increased. 

The  report  having  being  adopted. 

The  Chairman  expressed  his  opinion  that  it  was  a  very  satisfactory 
document,  inasmuch  as  it  titated,  in  a  clear  and  honest  and  succinct 
manner,  not  only  the  success  which  had  been  experienced,  but  also 
the  difficulties  and  the  failures  they  had  been  obliged  to  contend 
with.  He  did  not  think  the  public  acted  fairly  by  these  institutions 
—they  had  been  so  much  accustomed  to  hear  of  great  triumphs  and 
unexampled  successes,  that  unless  everything  was  made  to  appear  to 
them  couleur  de  rose,  they  were  apt  to  be  dissatisfied.  It  was  asking 
too  much  of  human  nature  to  expect  that  all  outcasts  could  be  re- 
claimed alike.  Some  there  were  who  could  be  brought  to  discipline, 
and  others  who  could  not,  whatever  pains  might  be  taken  to  secure 
such  a  result.  It  was,  therefore,  much  better  to  tell  the  public  the 
real  state  of  things,  as  by  so  doing  they  prevented  the  expectation 
of  results  which  could  not  be  realised.  He  should  be  sorry  if  the 
committee  desisted  from  the  practice  of  enabling  the  boys  to  emi- 
grate, as  a  very  large  proportion  of  those  who  had  gone  out  under 
the  auspices  of  such  institutions  had  done  credit  to  their  patrons 
and  to  the  country  that  gave  them  birth.  He  could  wish  that 
emigration  amongst  girls  were  more  attended  to  than  at  present,  as  it 
was  quite  clear  that  in  Canada  there  was  every  desire  that  the  sys- 
tem should  be  encouraged ;  and  as  regarded  the  benefit  which  the 
public  had  the  power  of  conferring  upon  the  country,  he  verily  be- 
lieved that  if  they  would  only  come  forward  with  adequate  funds 
they  would  soon  clear  the  metropolis  of  nineteen-twentieths  of  the 
juvenile  delinquents.  It  was  a  great  and  important  question,  and 
involved  the  well-being  and  security  of  the  country  ;  and  he  could 
only  express  a  hope,  as  be  had  often  done  before,  that  the  public 
would  ere  long  see  the  absolute  necessity  of  supporting  institutions 
of  this  nature. 

In  answer  to  a  question  from  Mr.  Greig, 

Mr.  Welby,  the  Honorary  Secretary,  said  the  actual  inspection 
of  the  school  was  undertaken  by  no  one  but  Mr.  Tuffnell,  who 
made  an  annual  visit  in  his  official  capacity,  and  occasionally  called 
to  satibfy  his  wishes  on  the  subject ;  but  the  Oovernment  had  such 
confidence  in  the  management  of  the  Institution  that  they  did  not 
desire  to  interfere  with  tbe  responsibilities  of  the  committee. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  then  passed  to  Mr.  Driver  (the  manager  and 
superintendent),  and  to  the  chairman. 
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Criminal  ftetaros  fvf  1857. 


The  criminal  returns  for  the  past  year  are  more  than  usually  in- 
teresting, for  thej  include  in  a  very  nearly  perfect  form  the  pofice 
statistics  of  England  and  Wales.  Formerly  the  returns  snowed 
only  the  number  of  commitments ;  in  future  all  judicial  statistics  vill 
be  given. 

The  police  returns  for  1857)  which  it  must  be  remembered  are  un* 
avoidabiT  incomplete,  give  the  following  results  of  summary  proce- 
dure:— Number  of  persons  proceeded  agunst  summarily:  malei^ 
291,030  ;  femaJes,  78,20S.  Discharged  by  justices,  98,795  males  ; 
36,679  females.  Convicted,  192,235  males;  41,524  females.  Here 
we  have  a  total  of  233^759  persons  convicted  and  punished  by  sum. 
mary  procedure, — while  the  commitments  for  trial  during  1857» 
amounted  to  only  20,269. — The  police  returns  of  summary  convictiona 
present  some  interesting  results.  The  following  table  shows  the 
characters  of  the  persons  who  came  into  thehr  custody :— 
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...• 
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..^ 

21,798 

24,283 

Vagrants  and  Tramps 
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18,564 

4,833 

19.270 

Suspicious  Characters 

5,884 

1,245 

34.228 

5,447 

46,804 

No  known  occupations 
Previous  good  Charac- 

313 

75 

4.905 

1,621 

6»914 

wclo  •*.                *••                ••. 

4,958 

1,150 

107.059 

13,398 

126,585 

Characters    unknown 

and  not  ascertained 
Total 

6,524 

2,082 

1 17.733 

27,988 

154,827 

23,402 

8,629 

291,080 

78,208 

401,964 

Upon  the  above  large  data  it  appears  that  of  those  proceeded 
against  by  indictment  54*0  were  of  the  criminal  class,  19*1  per  cent, 
of  previous  good  character,  and  of  26*9  per  cent*  the  characters  were 
either  unknown  or  were  not  ascertained. 

Another  interesting  return  is  that  of  the  findings  of  coroners' 
juries  during  1857.  Coroners'  inouests  were  held  on  13^941  males 
and  6,216  females— making  a  total  of  20,157.  Ofthese^  184  were 
brought  in  murder  ;  187  manslaughter  ;  6  justifiable  homicide;  1,349 
suicide ;  8,930  accidental  death ;  237  injuries,  causes  unlniown ; 
2>949  found  dead ;  323  excessive  drinking ;  143  disease^  aggravated 
by  neglect ;  167  want,  cold,  and  exposure  s  and  5,682  other  causes. 
The  above  numbers  prove  a  decrease  of  2,064  inquests,  9*4  per  cent, 
on  the  previous  year,  with  which  alone  the  means  of  comparison  ex- 
siat,  as  the  returns  were  then  complied  for  the  first  time.  The  dim- 
inution  is  attributed  to  the  greater  control  which  the  Quarter 
Sessions  have  recently  exercised  in  the  disallowance  of  the  coats  of 
inquests  which  the  Court  deem  to  have  been  unnecessarily  held.  The 
periods  of  life  of  the  persons  upon  whom  the  inquests  were  held,  dls* 
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tingniehing  the  infant,  the  adult,  and  the  aged  and  infirm,  were — 
infante,  7  years  and  under,  5,496 ;  under  16  and  above  7»  1*716 ;  16 
and  tinder  60  years,  9,731 ;  above  60  years,  8,214.  The  total  oosta 
of  the  inquests  in  1857  were  61,54R  11#.  id,,  giving  an  average  of 
32.  1«.  Of  cf.  for  each  inquest. 

The  commitments  for  trial  in  1857  happily  maistftin  the  large!  v 
diminished  numbers  which  followed  the  passing  of  the  Criminal 
Justice  Act  of  1855»  But  on  comparing  the  commitments  of  1857 
with  1856,  there  is,  nevertheless,  an  increase  of  832  commitments,  or 
4*3  per  cent.    Here  are  the  returns  for  the  past  10  years : — 


140,448 


1848 

...  90,349 

1853 

...  27,057 

1849 

...  27,816 

1854 

...  29,359 

ia50 

...  26,813 

1855 

...  25,972 

ia5i 

...  27.960 

1856 

...  19,437 

1852 

...  27,510 

1857 

...  20,269 

122,094 


The  increase  in  1857  has  extended  over  32  counties,  principally  in 
the  g^at  seats  of  manufacture  and  trade.  In  the  agricultural 
counties,  the  results  are  more  mixed.  Of  the  eastern  counties,  there 
is  an  increase  in  Lincoln,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk;  a  small  decrease  in 
Essex,  and  in  the  Midland  counties  of  Northampton,  Bedford, 
Oxford,  and  Bucks,  as  also  in  Sussex,  Wilts,  Dorset,  and  Somerset ; 
but  there  is  an  increase  in  Hants. -^In  the  metropolis,  where  any 
change  afBecting  the  working  population  is  not  so  immediately  felt, 
the  decrease  shown  in  Middlesex  during  the  two  previous  years  still 
continues,  but  not  to  the  same  extent,  -^while  in  Surrey  and  Kent,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  population  of  which  is  located  in  and  on  the 
boundaries  of  the  metropolis,  the  commitments  increased.  In  Wales 
there  Is  an  increase  in  seven  counties,  which  is  more  marked  in 
Glanmorgninshire ;  of  the  border  counties  an  increase  is  shown  in 
Monmouth  and  Hereford,  which  is  very  large  in  the  former,  but  a 
considerable  decrease  took  place  in  Shropshire.  The  following  table 
shows  the  results  of  the  20,269  commitments  in  1857 : — 

Not  prosecuted,  and  admitted  evidence  ...  135 

No  bills  found  against        1,004 

Not  guilty  on  trial             3,788 

Acquitted  and  discharged  ■            4,927 

Acquitted  on  the  ground  of  Insanity         ...  19 

Found  insane                      .••  16 

Detained  as  insane     ...  ■                 35 

Sentenced  to  death            ...         ...         ...  54 

„        transportation           110 

„        penal  servitude         2,473 

„        imprisonment           12,507 

„        whipping,  fine,  &c 163 

Convicted  15,307 


Total  committed  ...  20,269 

The  executions  last  year  were  all  for  murder.     Of  the  20  persons 
•  convicted  of  this  crime  13  were  executed,  all  of  whom  were  men. 
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The  statistics  of  the  ages  of  those  committed  in  1857  exhibit  a 
marked  decrease  of  comtnitments  under  16  years  of  age.  The 
following  table  shows  the  countries  where  those  committed  were  born : 


Pioportioo 

Blrthplacs. 

iCalM. 

FcouiIml 

TotSL 

pcirCent. 

£nglAnd  ... 

72.741 

24.313 

97.054 

77-8 

Wales     •••        •••        •••        ••• 

1.942 

961 

2,903 

2-3 

Scotland 

1.617 

782 

2,399 

1-9 

Ireland    ...        ••. 

11.105 

6,962 

18,067 

14-5 

Colonies  and  East  Indies 

543 

109 

652 

0-5 

Foreign  Countries        

1,842 

174 

2.016 

1-6 

Not  ascertained 

Total        

1.287 

445 

1,732 

1-4 

91.077 

33.746 

124,823 

100-0 

The  degree  of  instruction  was,  as  usual,  extremely  suudl :  only  5-1 
per  cent,  of  those  committed  last  year  were  able  to  read  and  write 
well.  The  proportion  was  as  follows  ; — neither  read  nor  write,  35*5 
per  cent.  $  read  and  write  imperfectly,  58*0  ;  read  and  write  well, 
5*1 ;  superior  instruction,  0'3  ;  not  ascertained,  1*1. 

The  annual  increasing  proportion  of  the  female  commitments  is  a 
painful  feature  of  the  returns,  and  is  a  discouraging  sign  amon^  some 
evidences  of  improvement  which  the  returns  present.  Of  the  com- 
mitments for  trial  in  1857,  the  proportion  of  females  was  21*0  per 
cent.  ;  of  the  summary  convictions,  28*3  per  cent. ;  of  the  total  com- 
mitments, 24'3  per  cent,  Bui  the  females  form  a  very  much  larger 
proportion  of  the  re-commitments,  and  prove  the  greater  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  female  reformation,  after  the  taint  of  commitment  to 
prison.  With  regard  to  age  it  appears  that  crime  does  not  b^n  so 
early  among  women  as  among  men.  Under  16  years  of  age  the  pro- 
portion of  females  to  males  is  13*4  per  cent.  only.  In  the  five  years 
between  that  age  and  21  years  the  proportion  is  doubled,  being  26  9 
per  cent,  But  the  largest  proportion  of  women  is  found  between  the 
ages  of  21  and  30  years,  when  it  reaches  29  9  per  cent.  In  the  whole 
of  the  remaining  period  of  life,  30  years  and  above,  the  proportion 
fall  to  28*3  per  cent.  In  instruction,  too,  the  women  are  found  to  be 
behind  the  men :  18*8  per  cent,  only  of  those  who  caoiead  and  write 
welt  are  females,  while  30*7  per  cent,  could  neither  read  nor  write. 

Under  the  head  of  *'  Prisons"  we  find  that  the  prisons  last  year 
were  able  to  contain  26,022  prisoners,  while  the  greatest  numb^  in 
them  at  any  time  was,  23,639,  the  daily  average  being  19,009.  The 
punishment  inflicted  on  the  prisoners  was  as  follows : — 

Males.     Females.     ToUl. 
Whipping  ...  .., 

Irons  or  nandcufft 
Solitary  or  dark  cells     ... 
Stoppage  of  diet 
Other  punishment 

Total  ...     53.806        8,918       62.782 


237 

— 

237 

64 

25 

109 

12,758 

2,144 

14,902 

38,740 

6.593 

45,333 

2,045 

156 

2,201 
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The  total  cost  of  the  prisons  last  year  was  447,004/.  16«.  8i/. — 
which  gives  as  the  average  annual  cost  of  each  prisoner  23/.  lOs,  ^d. 
This  excludes  the  Government  prisons,  in  which  the  total  average  an- 
nnal  charge  per  prisoner  was  33/.  1  Is,  4d.  This  greater  charge  arises 
chiefly  from  the  higher  scale  of  remuneration  to  the  officers,  and  on 
the  dietary  and  allowances  to  convicts,  which  are  nearly  double  the 
average  in  the  local  prisons. 

The  unprotected  and  extremely  helpless  state  of  the  young  children 
committed,  led  to  the  establishment  of  Reformatories,  which  seem, 
on  the  whole,  to  be  working  well.  These  schools,  which  combine  a 
new  form  of  treatment  for  juvenile  offenders,  were  established  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  legal  custody  to  their  directors  and  superin- 
tendents over  persons  committed  within  the  age  of  16  years  for  any 
period  not  less  than  2  years  nor  more  than  5  years.  The  number  of 
these  schools  continues  to  increase.  They  now  amount  to  40,  12 
having  been  added  in  the  last  year.  The  expenses  of  this  class  of 
prisoners  are  defrayed  from  the  public  revenues  at  a  fixed  allowance 
of  7s.  per  head  weekly.  They  amounted  for  the  year  ending  the 
27th  of  September  1857  to  20,641/.  2«.,  of  which  22U.  7s,  lOd  was  re- 
covered  from  the  parents  or  step-parents  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Beformatory  Schools'  Act.  The  total  numbers  committed  to  Re- 
formatories during  the  last  four  years  were : — 23,176, 534,  and  1,119 

Under  the  head  of  "  Criminal  Lunatics,"  whose  commitments  are 
now  included  in  the  general  "  Judicial  Statistics,"  we  find  that  at  the 
commencement  of  the  past  year,  586  were  under  detention,  and  131 
were  committed  during  the  year.  The  total  cost  of  this  class  of 
prisoners  in  the  year  was  19,836/.  9^.  6d.,  of  which  only  1,541/.  145.  2d* 
was  defrayed  from  the  funds  of  the  lunatics  or  by  their  friends. 

The  returns  for  the  past  year  mark  a  most  important  change. 
Transportation,  which  has  been  in  operation  since  the  act  of  par- 
liament of  18  Car.  2,  and  which  authorized  Judges  either  to  execute* 
or  to  transport  for  life  to  America  the  moss-troopers  of  Cumberland 
or  Westmorland,  was  abolished  in  1857 ;  for  although  the  power  to 
remove  convicts  to  the  penal  colonies  is  reserved,  ana  is  applicable  to 
all  those  sentenced  to  penal  servitude,  it  does  not  seem  probable  that 
it  will  be  exercised  unless  in  very  exceptional  cases.  For  several 
years  the  numbers  transported  to  Australia  averaged  about  4,000 ; 
last  year  they  amounted  to  461  In  1856,  2,915  convicts  were  dis- 
charged on  tickets-of-leave  ;  last  year  the  number  was  reduced  to 
933 ;  of  these,  926  were  discharged  from  the  government  prisons,  and 
7  women  from  local  prisons. 

The  organization  of  the  police  force  throughout  the  kingdom, 
which  was  only  established  in  several  counties  towards  the  middle 
of  last  year,  has  doubtless  been  the  means  of  detecting  a  large  amount 
of  crime.  The  total  cost  of  the  police  force  in  1857  was  1,265,579/. 
185.  The  total  establishment  of  permanent  paid  police  was  ]9>187/« 
of  which  6,635  were  metropolitan  and  city  of  London. 

B 
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From  The  Thilafithropiat ^  of  Septercber  4tb,  ure  take  the 

following  : — 

ASSOCIATED  FARMS. 

1st.  Fob  discharged  prisoners. 
2nd.  Preventive  of  cbimb. 

Ab  mipht  not   unnaturally  be  expected,  a  variety  of  suggestioDs 
have  been  forwarded  to  us  as  to  to  the   mode  io   which  discharged 
prisoners  might  effectually  be  assisted  to  regain  the  confidence  and 
character,  without  which  they  could  scarcely  hope  to  secure  employ- 
mejit.  Many,  previously  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  any  societies  for 
such  a  purpose,  seek  information  as  to  their  operation  and  success ; 
but  all  alike  seem  generally  impressed  with  a  feeling  that  discharged 
prisoners,  though   willing  to  work,   having-  neither  character  nor 
money»  are  very  likely  soon  to  fall   into  old  hahit&,  and  are  objects 
for  special  care  and  humanity,  under  reasonable  restrictions.    Alino6t 
all  the  suggestions,  however,  are  such  as  are  more  or  less  carried  into 
eflPpct  in  the  operations  of  one  or  other  of  the  societies  already  ex- 
isting.    There  will  alwavs,  of  necessity,  be  a  variety  in  these  oper- 
ation.s,  regulated  by  the  local  circumstances  and  requirements  of  each 
peculiar  gaol  or  house  of  correction  ;  and  we  trust  that  those  who 
are  disposed  actively  to  enter  upon  this  humane  work  in  their  own 
neighbourhood,  or  to  support  the  effort  by  their  means  and  influence, 
will  apply  for  the  reports  of  the  existing  societies^  and  see,  by  what 
has  already  been  done,  how  they  themselves  may  best  be  of  service. 
One  su'rgestion,  however,  has  a  certain  degree  of  novelty  in  it,  and* 
if  practicable,  would  materially  influence  the  question  ;  at  any  rate 
the  hint  is  thrown  out  that  it  may  be  improved  upon  by  the   con- 
sideration and  experience  of  others. 

The  suggestion  comes  from  Mr.  Ourdon^  of  Assington  Hall^  Sud- 
bury, Suffolk,  and  is  to  the  effect  that,  as  regards  the  provinces,  every 
county  or  two  counties  together,  should  possess  a  farm  for  discharged 
prisoners  generally,  somewhat  assimilated  to  the  reformatory  farms 
m  discipline,  but  not,  of  course,  restricted  to  age*  where  discharged 
prisoners  might  imbibe  habits  of  industry  and  receive  good  instruction. 
"  Artizans  and  women  could  be  also  employed  on  the  farm — shoe- 
making,  tailoring,  and  carpentery  by  the  former  class^  cooking,  wash- 
ing, and  serving  by  the  women  ;  and  then  after  a  certain  time  they 
may  be  drafted  off  into  other  situations,  with  a  character,  and  money 
in  their  pocket."    It  cannot  be  denied  that  a  farm  for  liberated  cut> 
prits  generally,  while  it  might  confer  a  benefit  on  society  at  large, 
and  materially  reduce  the  county  rates,  would  yet  be  beset  with  many 
difficulties.     Mr.  Gurdon,  however,  thinks  these  difficulties  very  far 
from  insurmountable.     I  f  the  foundation  be  sound,  the  superstructure 
must  stand  if  properly  raised.    There  would  be  a  great  necessary 
variation  in  the  supply  of  labour,  and  at  one  time  a  sudden  influx  of 
hands,  at  others  a  corresponding  dearth.     Spade  husbandry  is  re- 
commended ;  and  the  number  of  cases  employed  might  be  both  se- 
lected and  restricted  to  a  certain  number,  at  all  events  at  first,  until 
experience  in  the  working  of  the  system  had  been  required.    In 
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barvQ^t  weeks  tliey  should  all  be  paid  in  the  same  proportion  as  other 
fann-labourersy  deducting,  of  course,  their  lodging  and  victuals.  As 
regards  the  possible  displacing  of  parish  hands,  this,  he  admits,  would 
be  at  first  a  serious  difficulty.  He  suggests  that  this  might  be  met  by 
having,  say  500  acres  of  heath  or  woodland,  where  the  population  is 
scanty.  It  matters  little  where  it  is,  provided  it  be  near  a  railway 
station.  Of  course  the  main  difficulty  of  all  would  be  the  obtaining 
the  necessary  funds.  We  have  elsewhere  alluded  to  this  as  the  be- 
setting bar  to  progress  in  dealing  with  discharged  prisoners.  We 
feel  it  certainly  to  be  possible,  though  perhaps  difficult,  that,  under 
experienced  and  practical  hands,  a  farm  might  be  so  conducted  as 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  to  pay  its  own  expenses. 

Mr.  Gurdon  speaks  with  the  experience  of  a  county  magistrate 
who  has  taken  very  considerable  pains  to  do  what  lay  in  his  power  to 
improve  the  poor  around  him.  He  thinks  that  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  prisoners,  if  not  a  majority,  are  agricultural  labourers,  and 
with  some  justice  he  considers  that  there  is  a  peculiar  blessing  attached 
to  cultivators  of  the  soil.  We  shall  feel  obliged  if  some  of  those 
gentlemen  who  are  more  practically  versed  in  this  matter  than  our- 
selves will  favour  us  with  their  opinions  as  to  the  feasibleness  of  this 
scheme,  or  any  similar  one  which  may  be  grafted  upon  it. 

Mr.  Ourdon,  after  touching  upon  this  subject,  submits  for  our 
consideration  a  system  of  co-operative  farming,  which  should 
act  as  preventive  to  want,  and  consequently  to  crime.  On  this  sub« 
ject  we  can  go  fully  with  Mr.  Qurdon,  and  make  no  apology  for  in- 
troducing the  subject  in  his  own  straightforward  manner. 

He  says — '*  When    I  came   into  my  property,' some  forty  vcars 
ago,  I  found  that  all  the  small  holdings  of  five  or  ten  acre.^  had  been 
swallowed  up  by  the  larger  firms,  and  the  labourer  had  no  !«tbuulus 
for  bettering  himself;  in  short,  the  staveb  had  been  taken  out  of  his 
ladder,  and  he  was  unable  to  ascend.     I  resolved  upon  giving  away 
50/.  annually  in  my  paribh,  to  the  best  ploughman,  the  best  conducted, 
&c.,  &c.     1  am  glad  that  this  plan  has  now  spread  over  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land.     Allotments  followed,  all  very  good  in  their 
way,  but  they  did  not  replace  the  loss  of  the  little  farms.     Meum 
and  tuum  could  not  be  understood  by  the  labourer,  for  whatever  his 
hand  fell  upon  was  sure  to  be  tuum,  and  the  result  was  the  gaol. 
Upon  a  small  farm  of  100  acres  becoming  vacant,  I  called  together 
twenty  of  the  best  labourers,  and  told  them  that  if  they  would  sub- 
scribe 2/.  each,  I  would  lend  them  400/.  without  interest  to  cultivate 
this  farm.     1  drew  up  rules  and  regulations  which  they  aoreed  to,  to 
the  number  of  thirty.     In  a  few  years  they  paid  off  the  400/.  lent,  and 
their  shares  are  now  valued  at  5*2/.  each  member.     It  worked  so  well, 
that  four  years  ago  I  let  oif  another  farm  of  150  acres  upon  the  same 
terms.     This  is  also  going  on  admirably,  and  they  have  paid  me  off 

200/.     An  old  friend  of  mine.  Sir  W F ,  was  so  pleaded  with 

it,  that  he  told  me  he  should  let  a  farm  of  500  acres  upon  the  same 
plan.  The  members  would  tell  you  that  it  is  the  best  scheme  that 
ever  was  set  on  foot  for  the  labouring  classes.  Jt  is  also  beneficial  to 
the  landlord  and  rate-payer. 

**  I  should  mention  tnut  out  of  thirty  members  there  are  onlv  i\\\  »iit 
fiSQ  or  six  that  are  regularly  employed  on  the  farm  ;  the  rest  are  w  ith 
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other  farmers ;  and  the  farmers  are  now  glad  to  get  them,  as  thejare 
sure  of  honest  men  ;  for  in  case  of  conviction  they  woald  lose  their 
share>  which  is  now  worth,  as  I  said,  521.  each.  I  generally  attend 
once  a  year  one  of  their  quarterly  meetings,  and  it  is  quite  pleasing  to 
hear  the  shrewd  remarks  these  men  make.  Pray  make  use  of  this 
information  if  you  please,  and  I  have  no  ohjection  to  be  referred  to 
for  any  further  particulars/' 

We  nere  subjoin  the  agreement  and  rules  under  which  thia  oo-opera. 
tive  farming  is  carried  on.     The  thing  so  entirely  commends  itself 
to  our  judgment,  that  we  shall  be  glad  to  find  similar  plans  of  mutoal 
farms  starting  into  existence  elsewhere.     Everything  is  now  being 
done  on  a  large  scale,  and  by  corporate  bodies,  and  we  can  see  no 
reason  why  farming  should  be  exempted  from  the  general  system  of 
partnership.     The  present  instance  is  the  first  which  has  come  under 
our  notice  of  a  farm  being  conducted  by  a  **  Co."    The  stimulus  to 
industry  and  economy,  as  well  as  to  honesty,  in  this  plan  of  associating 
labourers  for  their  mutual  benefit,  the  motive  it  supplies  to  them  for 
endeavouring  to  understand  what  they  do,  and  its  tendency  to  pro- 
mote friendsnip  among  them,  are  no  slight  steps  in  the  practical 
education  of  the  labouring  classes.     Of  course  it  would  be  impossible 
to  succeed  without  a  capital  to  commence  with,  and  Mr.   Ourdon 
must  have  had  great  faith  in  his  scheme  and  in  his  men,  and  a  laree 
amount  of  benevolence,  to  lend  them  the  capital  required.     But  the 
English  labourers,  as  a  body,  are  possessed  of  much  right  feeling, 
steadiness,  honesty,  and  perseverance.     They,  are  however,  seldom 
placed  in  circumstances  to   elicit  these    qualities.     Mr.    Gurdon 
evidently  understands  them,  and  they  him.     We  can  only  hope  that 
others  to  whom  God  has  given  means  will  follow  his  example,  and 
we  shall  be  much  surprised  if  a  general  adoption  of  this  or  a  kindred 
scheme,  do  not  in  a  few  years  make  a  very  sensible  diminution  in  the 
number  of  paupers  as  well  as  of  adult  prisoners,  and,  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  of  the  heavy  expense  at  which  they  are  maintained  in 
unions  or  prisons  by  the  ratepayers. 

THE  ASSINGTON  AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

'*  He  that  tilleth  his  land  shall  have  plenty  of  bread." 

"  Moreover,  the  profit  of  the  earth  is  for  all ;  the  Ring  himself  is 

served  by  the  field." 

AGREEMENT. 

I  agree  to  let  from  Michaelmas,  1853,  for  my  life,  to  the  underroen* 
tioned  persons,  forming  themselves  into  an  Agricultural  Association, 
a  Farm,  called  Severals,  containing  136  Acres,  more  or  less,  for  the 
annual  rent  of  £194,  and  £3  for  each  house,  upon  the  following  con- 
ditions:— That  the  Society  do  not  diminish  their  number  of  SO  mem- 
bers without  my  approval.  That  the  land  be  farmed  upon  the  four- 
course  husbandry.  That  they  conduct  themselves  with  propriety,  and 
pay  their  rent  regularly.  That  every  twelve  years  the  land  to  be  re- 
valued. That  all  repairs  be  done  by  the  Association  ;  the  Landlord 
finding  rough  materials.  To  insure  the  premises  for  £300,  and  to 
do  one  day's  carting  annually  with  four  horses  and  two  men. 
Assington  Hall,  March  25M,  1853. 

John  Gurdon. 
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Names  of  the  Members, 

J.  Marshall,  J. Belly  B.  Sowman,  8en,,C<nnmittee ;  B.  Sowman,Jan., 
Jjohn  Butcher,  Charles  Green,  John  Austin,  William  Butcher,  James 
Finch,  William  Whvmark,  Sen.,  William  Whymark,  Jun.,  John 
Griggs,  John  Stow.  William  Butcher,  Henrj Frost,  Walter  Pollard, 
George  Farthing,  John  Chaplin,  Jamas  Bailey,  Daniel  Godden,  Israel 
Warner,  James  Butcher,  William  Gentry.  George  Crisell,  John 
Theobald,  Philip  Butcher,  Sen.,  Philip  Butcher,  Jun.,  John  Butcher, 
William  Smyth,  William  Griggs. 

RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 

1.  That  this  Society  he  denominated  the '' Assikgton  Aoricul- 
TURAL  AfisociATioK ;  **  and  shall  consist  of  thirty  Members,  for  the 
purpose  of  cultivating  the  aforesaid  farm,  for  their  mutual  benefit. 

2.  That  a  Committee,  consisting  of  three  Members,  be  appointed 
yearly,  by  ballot,  at  Michaelmas,  for  keeping  the  accounts,  and  super- 
intending the  cultiFation  of  the  Farm. 

3.  That  Four  Meetings  be  held  at  the  houses  yearly,  tiz.  the  first 
Tuesday  after  every  Quarter-day,  for  auditing  the  accounts,  and 
transacting  any  business  that  may  be  requisite. 

4.  That  the  house  be  let  to  two  Members  agreed  upon  by  the  So- 
ciety ;  that  thev  have  the  charge  of  the  Live  Stock ;  that  one 
be  regularly  employed  upon  the  Farm ;  and  that  whatever  extra  la- 
bour IS  required,  be  arranged  by  the  Committee. 

5.  That  the  following  Articles  be  provided  by  the  Committee  for 
the  use  of  the  Members  ;  viz.  Household  Stores  of  all  descriptions. 
Home-brewed  Beer,  Milk,  Pork,  Bacon,  Flour,  and  whatever  else 
may  be  considered  desirable. 

6.  Any  Member  convicted  of  Fraud,  or  any  other  crime,  to  Be  ex- 
cluded the  Society,  with  the  forfeiture  of  his  share ;  if  refusing  to 
work  when  called  upon,  or  slighting  it,  the  Committee  to  find  a  sub- 
stitute, to  be  paid  out  of  the  Member's  share  of  profits. 

7  Any  Member  falling  into  unforeseen  difficulties  may  be  advanced 
a  loan  upon  his  share  to  half  its  value  at  five  per  cent,  interest,  pro- 
vided the  funds  will  admit  of  it,  or  he  may  sell  his  share  subject  to 
the  LandIord*s  and  Members*  approval. 

8.  The  Society  is  answerable  tor  no  debts,  except  those  contracted 
by  the  Committee,  for  the  public  advantage. 

9.  Upon  the  death  of  a  Member,  if  bis  share  be  not  disposed  of  by 
willj  his  widow  may  enjoy  it  during  her  widowhood  ;  at  her  decease 
or  subsequent  marriage,  the  share  to  be  vested  in  his  eldest  son  if 
living  in  the  parish  ;  in  default  of  sons,  to  be  sold  (subject  to  the 
Landlord's  approval)  for  the  Ixinefit  of  daughters  or  next  of  kin. 

10.  If  an  new  Member,  upon  the  purchase  of  a  share,  be  unable  to 
advance  the  whole  amount,  be  must  be  charged  five  per  cent,  for 
such  monies  in  arrears,  the  Socioty  paying  up  the  price  of  the  share 
to  those  entitled  to  it. 

1 1.  Vacancies  to  be  filled  up  by  ballot,  upon  terms  agreed  upon  by 
the  Members  ;  but  those  only  who  are  labourers  of  the  parish,  and 
Members  of  the  Stoke  and  Melford  Union  Association,  to  be  eligi- 
ble. 
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12.  Any  alterations  to  th«i*  Bales,  or  new  ones  added,  may  be 
efiectedy  if  carried  by  vote,  at  either  of  the  PabKc  Meeting,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Landlord,  to  be  entered  into  the  general  mioate-book. 

Prisons  ik  iRELiiND. 

By  the  36lb  report  of  the  Inspector-General  of  Prisons  in 
Ireland  for  the  year  1857^  it  appears  that  the  large  and  pro- 
gressive decrease  of  crime  in  Ireland,  noted  for  the  last  six 
years,  happily  continues.     Of  late  years  the  decrease  in  male 
crime  had  exceeded  that  in  female  to  an  immense  extent,  bnt 
last  year  an  extraordinary  change  occurred,  the  decrease  in 
female  crime  being  ten  times  as  great  as  that  in  male.     This 
the  inspectors  conceive  to  be  a  most  satisfactory  fact,  for  the 
good  conduct  of  the  females  of  a  country  is  a  sure  indication 
of  the  advance  of  prosperity,  employment,  and  education.  The 
common  Irish  offence  of  vagrancy  has  largely  decreased  in 
both   sexes,   and  the  decrease  in  juvenile   crime  has  been 
"  enormous."     8265  persons  were  in  Gaol  on  New  Year's 
Day  last,  against  3419  in  1857.     In  1854  the  number  vas 
5755;  in  1852,  8803;  and  in   1850,   10,967.     39,666  nas 
the  number  of  committals  last  year,  and  the  daily    average 
number  of  prisoners  was  32,954.     32,798  convictions  took 
place.     The  number  of  debtors  imprisoned  was  743.     The 
committals  represent  32,294  individuals,  and  the  re-coromittals 
of  females  much  exceed  those  of  tlie  other  sex.     The  proneiie?5 
of  females  to  relapse  is  remarkable  as  compared  with  that  of 
the  superior  sex.     This  is  partly   to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
"  lamentably  defective"  arran<^ements  of  the  female  wards,  and 
the  want  of  due  classification.     Out  of  31,605  sentences  to 
imprisonments  in  gaols  in  Ireland  last  year,  only  3.932  males 
and  2250  females  (lesj*  than  onc-fifih  of  the  whole)  were  sen- 
tenced to  longer  terms  of  incarceration  than  one  mouth,  whereas 
no  less  than  13,4:34  males  and   11,889  females  were  under 
sentences  ranging  from  twenty-four  hours  to  one  monMi,  and 
the  average  length  of  durance  binder  hcntence  for  each  of  these 
25,3^3  prisoners  was  only  ten  days  and  twenty-three  hours. 
Of  the  39,666  persons  committed,   10,136   read  and  wrote, 
7560  read  imperfectly,  2510  knew  orthography,  2108  knew 
the  alphabet,  and  16,980  were  wholly  illiterate.     The  immense 
majority  (34,543   out  of  the   39,666)  were  jjersons  of  the 
Romish  persuasion,  or  Papists,  and    722   were  Prebhyterians. 
Tlu  re  is  a  hlight  improvement  in  the  education  of  the  wnlts 
committed,  but  with  the  females llie  reverse  is  the  case,  upwttfds 
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of|half  the  sex  being  grossly  illiterate,  while  only  one-seventh 
of  them  could  read  and  write  respectably.  The  net  expense 
of  gaols  in  Ireland  last  year  was  £77,056,  and  a  regular 
decrease  has  taken  place  since  1849,  when  it  amounted  to 
£128,680.  The  expenditure  on  bridewells  was  £31,404. 
The  state  of  these  latter  is  most  reprehensible ;  there  appears 
to  have  been  utter  neglect,  and  the  conduct  of  the  magistracy 
in  committing  them  for  illegal  periods  ought  to  awaken  the 
attention  of  the  Irish  Executive.  An  immense  appendix, 
abounding  in  tabular  statements,  fills  up  the  bulk  of  the  blue- 
book  before  us,  but  the  object  of  printing  so  much  useless 
matter  at  the  public  expense  does  not  appear.  It  will  certainly 
not  be  read  by  the  most  greedy  devourer  of  parliamentary 
literature. 


QtJARTERLY  RECORD  OF  THE  PROGRESS  OF  RE- 
FORMATORY AND  RAGGED  SCHOOLS,  AND  OF 
THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  PRISON  DISCIPLINE. 

As  Reformatories  are  now  being  established  in  Ireland,  the 
cost  of  such  institutions  becomes  a  matter  of  interest  and  im- 
portance. Through  the  kindness  of  Miss  Carpenter,  and  of 
Mr.  Joseph  Adshead  of  Manchester,  we  are  enabled  to  present 
two  very  valuable  communications  on  this  subject.  The  first 
refers  to  the  cost  of  American  Reformatories.  The  second  is  Mr. 
Adshead's  paper  on  the  Comparative  Economy  of  the  Refor- 
matory and  Ragged  Schools  of  England,  read  in  the  Punish- 
ment and  Reformation  Section  of  the  National  Association  for 
tlie  Promotion  of  Social  Science^  at  Liverpool,  Thursday,  Oct. 
14,  1858.  The  letter  of  Mr.  Israel  Russell,  of  the  House  of 
Refuge,  New  York,  to  Miss  Carpenter,  is  as  follows  : — 

aty  Office, 

House  of  Refuge,  516  Broadway, 

New  York,  Jan,  bth,  1858. 
Miss  Mary  Carpenter, 

Respected  Madam, 

I  take  the  liberty  by  a  good  opportunity  to  forward  a 
package  of  pamphlets  and  papers  in  response  to  a  circular  I  received 
a  few  months  ago,  containing  several  queries  regardino;  Prisons  and 
Reformatories  in  this  country,  and  requesting  replies  from  any  one 
enabled  to  give  them  in  reference  to  these  subjects.  In  the  first 
place,  however,  I  beg  to  say  I  send  you  the  proceedings  of  the  First 
Convention  of  Managers  and  Superintendents  of  Houses  of  Refuge 
and  Schools  of  Reform  in  the  United  States  of  America,  held  in  this 
city  in  May  last. 

The  House  of  Refuge  on  Randall  Island,  New  York,  the  first 
House  established  in  this  country,  although  receiving  appropriations 
from  both  the  State  and  City  Governments,  is  the  only  institution 
exclusively  managed  by  private  citizens,  on  the  voluntary  principle. 
It  is  what  is  termed  a  close  corporation,  the  members  of  the  Society  for 
the  Reformation  of  Juvenile  Delinquents,  who  have  charge  of  the 
Refuge,  annually  electing  a  board  of  managers  from  its  own  body, 
have  always  been  gentlemen  of  the  highest  character  for  intelligence, 
of  sound  conservative  views,  and  of  practical  business  habits.  They 
make  their  regular  annual  reports,  both  to  the  State  and  CityGovern- 
ments,  and  what  can  be  said  of  but  few  institutions  in  the  long  period 
of  its  existence,  now  thirty  four  years,  not  the  slightest,  doubt  has 
ever  been  expressed  by  either  State  or  City  as  to  its  Judicious  manage- 
ment, or  a  moment's  hesitation  in  making  the  necessary  appropria- 
tions for  its  annual  support.  The  best  evidence  that  can  be  given  of 
its  good  management  is  :-^the  board  of  managers  have  frequently 
offered  to  make  it  over  to  the  care  of    the  State,  but  they  havo 
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invariably  declined  to  assume  the  care  of  it,  satisfied  it  would  not  be 
as  economically  managed,  or  as  strict  discipline  maintained^  under 
State  appointments.  It  will  be  seen  by  looking  at  the  different 
columns  in  everything  relating  to  its  cost,  the  figures  are  the  lowest, 
except  in  one  instance,  and  in  its  receipts  for  labour,  &o.,  it  is  the 
highest,  showing  the  lowest  actual  net  cost  per  annum  of  each  in- 
mate. Without  wishing  to  boast  of  our  method,  we  can  say  our 
accounts  are  kept  with  the  precision  of  any  regular  mercantile  estab- 
lishment. 

The  gentleman,  the  Chairman  of  the  Statistic  Committee,  who 
prepared  the  tables  from  the  printed  forms  which  had  been  distribu- 
ted by  our  Committee  of  arrangements,  and  sent  to  the  several  in- 
stitutions in  the  country,  has  done  it  with  great  care  and  fidelity,  and 
given  all  the  facts  which  were  stated  in  their  returns.  The  results 
are  the  tables  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention. 

Tou  will  perceive  a  very  wide  difference  in  the  cost  of  them. 
Many  of  the  new  institutions  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  fairly  in  oper- 
ation, and  we  therefore  have  reason  to  believe  they  will  profit  by  the 
information  thus  brought  together  by  this  convention.  At  the  same 
time,  some  of  those  entirely  under  State  control,  show  that  they  are 
expensively  managed.  This,  however,  does  not  effect  the  character 
or  beneficial  effects  of  the  system,  as  it  is  only  the  fault  of  the  State 
Legislatures  who  permit  it,  by  allowing  too  manv  high  salaried  ofiScers 
to  manage  them.  In  examining  the  Table  of  Statistics,  page  89  of 
Convention  proceedings,  the  average  cost  of  the  whole  per  Capita  for 
1856,  is  97*33  dollars.  The  average  cost  of  the  New  York  house 
alone,  for  1856,  is  85*05  dollars,  without  deducting  the  earnings, 
which  amounted  to  28*96^^  dollars,  each  inmate.    Deduct  this  from 

the  cost  85 '05  dollars,  leaves  the  actual  cost  at  dO^Od-l^-  dollars — 
which  is  the  lowest  cost  of  any  of  the  institutions  in  this  coun- 
try. There  is  another  view  I  will  present  of  this  matter^  and  it 
is  only  of  our  own  house  to  which  I  will  make  any  allusion.  Our 
present  location  was  a  munificent  gift  of  the  corporation  of  our 
city  of  nearly  forty  acres  of  land  in  Kandall  Island,  in  exchange  for 
ten  acres  we  owned  on  the  adjoining  (Ward's)  island,  for  which  we 
paid  15,000  dollars — the  savings  of  the  Society,  in  the  course,  of  a  few 
years,  by  economy  and  good  management.  The  State  then  appropri- 
ated means  to  enable  us  to  erect  buildings  to  accommodate  one  thou- 
sand children,  with  a  complete  system  of  classification.  They  have 
already  appropriated  and  paid  us  186,000  dollars  for  this  purpose, 
and  we  are  going  before  the  Legislature  now  in  session,  to  ask  them 
for  75,000  dollars  more,  to  complete  our  buildings  on  the  original 
plan  proposed.  In  making  a  sea  wall  around  the  island  bounding  our 
premises,  we  reclaimed  and  added  to  our  land  two  or  moie  acres. 
The  island  was  rough — a  great  deal  rock  and  marshy  wet  ground, 
which,  when  we  commenced  to  occupy  our  new  buildings,  three  years 
ago,  appeared  like  waste  land,  and  would  be  of  little  or  no  use  to  us. 
It  has,  however,  proved  far  otherwise.  This  forbidding  and  unpro- 
fitable looking  portion  of  our  premises,  has  been  turned  to  most 
valuable  account,  in  the  employment  of  our  larger  class  of  boys,  whom 
no  kindness  or  discipline  can  reform,  for  we  are  sorry  to  say  we  have 
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Bome  of  this  dasi  always  with  us ;  but  not  more  in  proportion  than 
may  be  found  in  the  same  number  of  any  other  class  or  children  in 
graides  of  good,  bad,  and  those  with  more  vicious  or  evil  propensities 
Many  of  our  large  boys,  having  been  suffered  to  indulge  in  their  bad 
habits  too  long,  their  reformation  cannot  be  thoroughly  accomplish- 
ed before  it  is  time  under  our  system  to  bind  them  out  to  farmers  or 
meohaoics  in  the  country.  They  frequently  leave  their  places,  and 
soon  find  their  way  back  to  their  old  haunts  in  the  city,  and  are  re* 
turned  to  us,  in  a  short  time,  through  the  police,  and  different  courts. 

With  this  class  of  boys  from  seventeen  to  twenty  years  of  age,  we 
have  had  on  an  average  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  constantly  em- 
ployed in  suitable  working  weather  and,  in  the  three  years  we  have 
occupied  these  buildings,  at  least  three  acres  of  what  we  thought 
worthless  land,  has  been  brought  to  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  and 
large  quantities  of  potatoes  and  garden  vegetables  have  been  raised 
for  the  use  of  the  establishment  during  the  past  year.  This  has 
saved  an  outlay  for  the  articles  thus  produced,  and  is  therefore  an 
item  of  revenue  earned  by  these  large  boys,  whose  labor  while  thus 
employed  it  would  be  fair  to  estimate  at  from  50  to  75  cents  per  day, 
the  wages  of  men  who  would  do  no  more  than  these  boys.  The  same 
with  the  boys  in  tho  tailor's  shop  and  shoe  shop,  who  make 
all  the  clothes  and  shoes  for  the  whole  establishment.  The  same 
may  be  said  with  regard  to  the  girls  who  do  all  the  washing,  making 
and  repairing  garments  for  the  whole  establishment.  If  we  had  to 
pay  for  these  expenditures  it  would  make  a  large  outlay,  which 
IS  thus  saved  to  the  Institution.  If  the  calculation  of  what  the  labor 
of  these  boys  and  girls  would  produce,  if  contracted  for  at  their  true 
value^  as  the  other  smaller  children  are  to  shoemaking,  chair- 
making,  and  wire  weaving,  at  10  and  12  per  day,  and  credited  to  our 
earnings  account,  it  would  reduce  our  net  cost  to  nearly  or  about 
40  dols.  per  annum.  There  is  one  thing  in  the  statistical  table  which 
may  tend  to  mislead  unless  explained,  it  is  the  different  dates  of  the 
returns.  For  instance  the  report  of  our  house  is  dated  1  st  May  1 857, 
when  it  is  the  actual  statistics  of  its  affair  from  the  1st  January  to 
Slst  December  1656,  showing  the  number  received,  and  the  number 
disposed  of,  leaving  477  inmates  in  the  house  31st  December  1856. 
The  other  Institutions  are  made  up  in  the  same  way,  but  their 
statistics  show  the  operation  for  one  year  precisely. 

Our  house  opened  the  first  day  of  1 858,  with  a  larger  family  than 
we  however  had  before,  viz.  577  boys,  and  70  girls,  a  total  of  647. 
Last  year  at  same  date  477f  being  an  increase  of  170  inmates.  Our 
revenue  from  labor  of  the  boys  contracted  for,  amounts  to  about 
13,000  dollars,  and  would  have  been  over  14,000  dollars,but  for  the  mo 
netary  revulsion  which  reached  our  establishment  as  it  has  all  others. 
The  total  number  of  inmates  received  in  the  house  since  its  opening  in 
1825,  is  7336  ;  our  annual  report  will  be  published  in  the  course  of 
two  or  three  weeks  when  I  will  forward  one.  In  the  mean  time  I 
forward  by  a  gentleman  from  Staffordshire,  the  package  alluded  to 
before,  who  has  promised  to  forward  it,  one  is  the  7th  Annual  Re- 
port of  our  house,  a  copy  of  our  charter  and  other  laws  since  passed. 
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our  6je-Laws  revised  in  1854,  but  ouly  with  alight  modification  from 
those  adopted  in  \S26,  and  in  use  ever  since  ;  a  newspaper  printed 
in  November  1846,  containing  a  memorial  of  the  N.Y.  Prison  Asso- 
ciation, to  the  Common  Council  for  the  establishment  of  a  work- 
house which  they  were  authorized  by  their  charter  to  erect,  it  being 
the  first  movement  in  this  City  for  that  object  ;  attached  to  this 
memorial  written  more  than  eleven  years  ago,  are  some  valuable 
statistics,  which  were  collected  at  that  time  with  the  above  object  in 
view,  as  to  the  cost  of  support  of  prisoners  and  inmates  of  our  houses 
of  Refuge,  of  which  there  were  but  three  at  that  day.  Our  House  of 
Ilefuge  then  cost  but  54*33  dollars  per  annum  each  inmate,  from 
which  was  to  be  deducted  their  earnings  of  16*5^  dollars  each, 
leaving  the  net  cost  at  38 '37^  dollars  each  per  annum.  This 
was  owing  to  the  low  price  of  flour,  beef,  potatoes,  and  other 
articles  of  living,  and  the  lower  wages  of  the  employers,  all  which  it 
is  well  known,have  since  been  at  extravagant  rates,  and  have  materially 
advanced  the  cost  of  supporting  every  kind  of  public  institution.  But 
the  late  revulsion  in  monetary  affairs  will  doubtless  reduce  the  cost 
again  to  reasonable  amounts.  You  will  also  find  the  11th  and  1 2th 
annual  reports  in  one  pamphlet  of  the  New  York  Prison  Association, 
with  which  1  have  been  connected  from  its  organization  in  1844.  We 
have  an  excellent  and  devoted  agent,  an  Englishman,  whose  heart  is 
in  the  work ;  the  support  of  this  is  entirely  by  voluntary  subscriptions, 
and,  as  it  is  not  a  very  popular  object,  it  is  hard  work  to  raise  much 
money  for  its  support;  you  wil) however  see  some  valuable  statistics 
in  this  also. 

1  have  thought  by  addressing  this  package  it  would  be  most  likely 
to  reach  the  destination  intended,  and  I  trust  you  will  pardon  me  for 
sending  you  mure  statistics  than  anything  else  worthy  of  notice. 

I  am  very  respectfully, 

Ibbael  Russeli., 
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n  THB  IRISH   QUARTBRLY  REVIEW. 

To  those  interested  in  the  history  of  Ainerican  Reformatories 
we  recommend  a  paper  entitled,  American  Reformatory  Instil 
tnlions,  printed  in  the  twenty-eighth  number  of  this  Retiew. 
Mr.  Adshead's  paper,  on  the  cost  of  English  Reformatories,  is  as 

follows : — 

Reformatories  and  Ragged  and  Indastrial  Schools  have  at  length 
become  national  institations,  and  are  now  recognised  and  carried  on 
under  parliamentary  sanction  and  minutes  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council  on  Education.  Each  year's  experience  gives  an  in- 
creased  understanding  of  the  question,  "  What  is  to  be  done  with  the 
dangerous  and  vagrant  classes?"  A  large  number  of  young  persons 
also,  for  whom  no  suitable  provision  had  formerly  been  made,  are 
now  brought  within  the  range  of  Ragged  and  Industrial  Schools'  Re- 
gulations. 

An  enlarged  development  of  the  various  agencies  now  in  operation 
cannot  fail  in  time  to  a  diminishing  of  the  number  of  our  criminal 
classes — ^Reformatories  and  Industrial  Schools  being  essentially  pre- 
ventive institutions. 

It  has  been  a  subject  of  common  observation,  that  the  youthful 
criminal  almost  inevitably  becomes  an  old  and  hardened  offender. 
There  is  a  criminal  community  within  our  population,  acting  as  by 
natural  laws,  altogether  antagonistic  to  welUoraered  society. 

It  has  been  generally  considered  by  jurists,  that  there  is  but  little 
hope  of  reclaiming  the  hardened  adult  transgressor,  whose  very  ele- 
ment of  existence  is  dissipation,  profligacy,  and  crime.  How  is  the 
swelling  current  to  be  diminished  in  its  volume  and  to  be  narrowed 
in  its  course  ?  How  is  the  sapling  to  be  made  to  yield  before  it  be- 
comes the  stubborn  plant. 

Our  Reformatories  and  Industrial  Schools  are  pre-eminently 
adapted  to  check  the  current  of  crime  at  its  source  ;  to  bend  the 
young  sapling,  and  to  train  it  to  bring  forth  the  fruits  of  industry 
and  good  conduct,  instead  of  the  noxious  fruits  of  infamy  and  vice, 

I  have  a  livelv  recollection  of  the  feeling  of  concern  manifested  upon 
the  question  of  Houses  of  Refuge  and  Reformatories  and  entertained 
by  benevolent  minds,  twenty  years  ago.  I  had  visited  the  Houses  of 
Refuge  in  the  States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts,  and 
other  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  had  followed  somewhat  id  the 
track  of  the  late  estimable  William  Crawford,  the  inspector  of  pri- 
sons for  the  home  district,  and  the  inquiry  then  was — **  What  can  be 
done  to  establish  similar  institutions  m  this  country  ?"  Parkhurst 
was  the  result  of  that  consideration^  as  an  experimental  institation, 
promoted  mainly  by  Mr.  Crawford,  in  conjunction  with  the  late  Rct. 
Whit  worth  Russell,  and  (the  then  Captain)  now  Colonel  Jebb.  l?he 
work  comparatively  slumbered,  so  far  as  to  practical  results,  for  some 
years. 

The  old  Philanthropic  Society,  in  St.  George's  Fields,  London, 
was  doing  in  a  limited  degree  the  work  of  reformation  of  juvenile 
delinquents  ;  but  youthful  criminality  kept  annually  increasing,  and 
no  salutary  and  renovatiug  antidote  was  provided  to  arrest  the  moral 
malady. 
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A  problem  had  to  be  solved ;  the  subject  bad  to  be  fully  grappled 
with  ;  benevoleot  minds  gave  themselves  to  the  consideration  of  the 
question,  and  there  will,  f  think,  be  but  one  opinion,  that  the  interest- 
ing proceedings  of  the  Birmingham  Conference  of  1851,  with  also  the 
important  inquiries  instituted  by  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of 
1852,  upon  juvenile  delinquency  and  neglected  and  vagrant  children, 
gave  a  new  and  increased  impulse  and  direction  to  those  feelings  of 
benevolent  solicitude  which  had  been  cherished  for  the  adoption  and 
carrying  out  of  plans  for  youthful  reclamation. 

The  17th  &  18th  Vict.  cap.  86,  of  1854,  was  the  first  general  legis- 
lative enactment  passed  for  the  general  advancement  of  Reformatory 
establishments,  and  which  so  importantly  supplemented  voluntary  and 
benevolent  efforts,  and  placed  the  institutions  certified  under  its  pro- 
visions upon  a  satisfactory  basis. 

It  could  scarcely  be  expected  that  in  the  first  formation  of  Refor- 
matory and  Industrial  Schools,  there  should  be  at  once  a  complete- 
ness in  their  general  economy.  Bands  of  benevolent  individuals  de- 
termined upon  establishing  these  preventive  institutions.  Funds  had 
to  be  raised,  buildings  to  be  provided,  suitable  supervision  and  man- 
agement to  be  procured,  and  thus  the  managers  or  boards  would 
have  gradually  to  feel  their  way,  and  by  degrees  to  establish  more 
efiiciently  their  principles  of  action  in  carrying  on  these  institutions; 
nor  could  a  uniform  principle  of  action  be  well  adopted,  as  is  evident 
-—place  and  circumstance  having  their  influence  upon  economical  re- 
sults. 

As,  however,  there  is  now  a  number  of  institutions,  reformatory, 
and  industrial,  established,  and  which  have  the  advantage  of  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  each  other's  operations,  it  may  therefore  not  be 
unprofitable  to  make  some  inquiry  into  their  general  proceedings,  or 
rather  to  make  a  few  contrasts  as  to  the  comparative  economy  of 
several  of  the  leading  Reformatories,  and  also  in  relation  to  several 
Ragged  Industrial  Feeding  Schools.  Such  inquiries  may  present 
views  upon  some  points  as  to  what  to  avoid,  what  to  correct,  or  what 
to  adopt—it  being  a  most  important  element  in  the  practical  working 
of  the  institutions  under  review,  to  accomplish  the  largest  amount  of 
good  at  the  smallest  amount  of  cost,compatible  with  efiicient  working. 

To  develope  more  fully  the  subject  of  this  paper,  I  propose  to  di- 
rect attention  to  the  following  topics  in  relation  to  Reformatories  and 
Ragged  Schools : — Their  sources  of  income  ;  expenditure  for  super- 
vision ;  maintenance,  and  industrial  results— with  some  suggestions 
and  general  reflections ;  and  be  it  to  the  honour  of  our  country,  that 
so  large  an  amount  of  benevolent  and  voluntary  agency  is  employed 
in  working  out  the  salutary  results  of  these  institutions.  To  this 
voluntary  supervising  agency  may  be  ascribed  that  large  measure  of 
success  which  has  attended  the  means  employed — a  sympathy  not 
purchaseable  by  money.  Enlisted  amongst  those  who  have  taken  a 
foremost  part  in  the  promotion  of  such  mstitutions  are  to  be  found 
peers  of  the  realm,  members  of  parliament,  clergymen,  ministers  of 
religion  of  various  denominations,  the  various  classes  of  professional 
men,  merchants,  and  other  sections  of  the  community  ;  not  passing 
by  the    devoted  labours  of  many   ladies,  who   have  most  earnestly 
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aided  in  tbe  good  work ; — all  these  marking  with  beoeTolent  concern 
the  welfare  of  the  institutions  under  notice,  and  uniting  for  their  pro* 
motion  and  advancement. 

Important  results  must  attend  such  powerful  and  influential  com- 
binations. 

With  those  who  take  a  practical  part  in  the  working  of  Reforma- 
tory Institutions,  expenditure  is  a  natural  subject  of  inquiry.  What 
the  cost  per  head  of  each  inmate  ?  What  the  amount  per  annum 
for  superintendence,  &c.  ?  What  towards  self-support  by  labour 
results  ? 

Such  information  can  only  be  obtained  by  a  reference  to  the  pub- 
lished reports  of  the  institutions ;  with  some  of  these  documents  it 
is  not  easy  to  come  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  Begardiog  several 
establishments,  inquiry  is  stopped  at  the  verv  threshold — ^no  average 
number  being  given  of  attendance  through  tne  year ;  and  the  various 
kinds  of  outlay  are  so  mixed  up,  that  distinctive  classes  of  expendi- 
ture cannot  be  clearly  defined  for  comparison  with  the  expenditure 
of  other  institutions.  Some  of  the  annual  accounts  end  in  March, 
others  in  June,  others  at  the  end  of  the  year.  It  would  be  highly 
desirable  could  a  uniform  system  be  adopted  in  the  classification  of 
the  various  kinds  of  expenditure,  with  the  average  number  of  attend, 
ances  through  the  year.  By  these  means,  compariaons  could  be 
readily  made  as  to  the  economical  working  of  the  institutions.  Out 
of  about  eighty  reports  before  me,  not  one-third  have  furnished 
their  annual  statements  in  a  manner  to  enable  the  writer  to  obtain 
information  as  to  the  cost  per  head  of  the  inmates,  of  the  respective 
Reformatories. 

There  is,  however,  sufficient  information  contained  in  the  periodical 
reports  of  some  of  the  institutions  to  indicate  their  comparative  eco- 
nomy. 

The  Red  Hill  Institution  appears  to  present  itself  as  tbe  starting 
point.  Since  its  altered  constitution  in  1850,  it  has  become  essenti* 
ally  a  Reformatory  establishment — is  considered  tbe  Anglo* Mettray, 
has  received  unequalled  patronage  and  support — and  has  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  lengthened  experience  of  its  late  resident  chaplain  and 
superintendent,  the  Rev.  S.  Turner. 

Red  Hill  is  presented  to  the  public  attention  as  the  model  Refor- 
matory establishment.  On  this  ground,  and  from  its  general  opera- 
tions, it  is  natural  that  it  should  come  more  especially  under  review, 
and  from  whish  important  information  should  be  obtainable  for  the 
guidance  of  the  inexperienced  as  to  the  necessary  outlay  or  expendi- 
ture in  the  commencing  and  also  in  the  carrying  on  of  similar  insti- 
tutions. 

Tbe  classes  of  expenditure,  for  simplicity  of  arrangement,  are 
brought  out  under  the  following  heads  : — Salaries,  house  incidentals, 
provisions,  clothing,  and  miscellaneous  charges.  These  respective 
items  will  indicate  the  pro  rato  charge  per  head—  a  plan  adopted  with 
much  clearness  in  the  Kings  wood  Reformatory  report. 

For  this  purpose,  it  is  proposed  to  notice  the  following  ten  Institu- 
tions;— 
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7.  Kingswood,  Bristol. 

8.  North  Eastern,  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 

9.  Akbar  Ship,  Liverpool. 

10.  Bed  Lodge  (Girls)>  Bristol. 


1 .  Red  Hill,  Reignte. 

2.  Glasgow  Reforrnatorjr. 

3.  Home  in  the  East,  London. 

4.  Castle  Howard,  near  York. 

5.  Hardwieke,  Gloucester. 

6.  Hampshire  Reformatory. 

The  ordinary  receipts  and  expenditure  only  are  supplied.  No 
particulars  in  details  of  farming  or  manufacturing  operations  are 
given,  but  credit  for  profit  from  labour  when  shown  in  the  account. 

To  preserve  the-  text  of  this  paper  in  some  degree  of  consecutive 
order  without  the  interference  of  statistical  and  financial  data,  in  the 
following  ten  Reformatories  I  have  only  presented  the  total  net  cost 
per  inmate,  and  must  refer  for  the  particular  classification  of  items 
of  receipts  and  expenditure  to  note  A,  in  which  will  be  found  the  ab- 
stracts of  annual  statements,  and  also  miscellaneous  receipts  and  ex- 
penditure in  detail — these  furnishing  an  approximate  view  sufficiently 
near  to  indicate  the  comparative  charges  under  similar  headings,  by 
which  their  economical  relations  may  be  readily  cimtrasted.  One 
example  only,  as  an  illustration  of  the  classified  form. 

Red  Hill  Reformatory,  Report,  1858«  Average  attendance  in 
1867,  277  boys. 

Oftl>INART   BBCBIPT8. 

Per  bead 
per  aDDum. 

£    $.    d»        £    s.   dm 

Subscriptions  and  donations* 433  18  11  1   11     3 

Government  grant    for  maintenance  and 

emigration ...7813     3     4  28    4     1 

County  Association • 295  16     1  — 

Parents  and  friends  of  inmates 173     10  0  12     3 

Cr.  "SurpluaofFarm,  &c." 274  16     1  0  19  10 

SXPEHDITUBE. 

£    s,    d,        £    s,    d. 

House  incidentals 994    6  3  3  11  5 

Salaries,  wages,  and  provisions 4429  14  0  16  6  3 

Clothing,  washing  and  sewing 867  II  0  3  2  8 

Miscellaneous  charges 951  11  11  3  8  9 

Net  cost,  £25  4«.  \0d.  per  annum,  or  9i.  8<2.  per  week. 

Provision  was  also  made  this  year  (1857)  by  the  Redhill  Refor- 
matory for  the  emigration  of  QQ  boys,  at  a  cost  of  ;^I374  5«.  6J.  or 
£20  I6«.  4(^.  per  head.  £147  9^.  Zd.  was  also  expended  in  apprentic- 
ing lads,  but  no  number  is  given. 

*  This  amount  does  not  fairly  indicate  the  average  amount  of  sub- 
scriptions and  donations.  The  two  previous  years  they  were  as 
follows: — 1855,£659  2s,Qd.  1856,  annual  subscriptions  and  donations 
less  expenses  of  pulilic  dinner  ;  &c.  £1585  19«  Sd,  The  report  for 
1857,  refers  to  the  very  liberal  donations  of  i.'1000  per  William 
Gladstone,  Esq.,  the  respected  treasurer  of  the  institution,  for  the 
erection  of  another  house  for  40  inmates,  upon  the  Mettray  family 
principle. 
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No.  1.  Red  Lodge  Bristol  Reformatory.  Report,  1 857.  Average 
attendancey  1856-^6  girls.  Net  cost  per  head  per  annum,  £14 
5«.  9(/.,  or  58,  8d.  per  week. 

No.  2.  Qlasgow  Reformatory.  Report,  1858.  Average  attendance, 
1857 — 382  boys.  Net  cost  per  nead  per  annum,  £15  8$,  9d,  or 
5s,  lid,  per  week. 

No.  3.  Hampshire  Reformatory.  Report,  1858.  Average  attend- 
ance, 1857 — 35  boys.  Net  cost  per  head  per  annum  ;^19  &9.  2tL  or 
7$,  3d  per  week. 

No.  4.  Hardwicke  (Gloucester)  Reformatory,  Report,  1858- 
Average  attendance,  1857 — 35  boys.  Net  cost  per  head  per  annum. 
j^O  lis.  Sd. 

No.  5.  Home  in  the  East  London.  Report,  1858.  Average  attend, 
ance,  1857^7  boys.  Net  cost  per  oead  per  annum^  £21  lUQd. 
or  8<.  ^.  per  week. 

No.  6.  The  School  Frigate,  '<  Akbar"  Report,  1858.  Average 
attendance,  1858 — 95  boys.  Net  cost  per  head  per  annnm,  £23  5«. 
8^. ,  or  9j.  \d,  per  week. 

No.  7*  Nortk  Eastern  Reformatory,  Report;  1856.  Average 
attendance,  1857 — 64  boys.  Net  cost  per  head  per  annum,  £28  Ss. 
lOd,  or  9«.  Id,  per  week. 

No.  8.  Kingswood  ^Bristol)  Reformatory,  Report,  1857*  Average 
attendance,  1856 — 47  boys.  Net  cost  per  head  p«r  annum,  £23 
17<.  Sd,,  or  9«.  2d,  per  week,  deducting  labour. 

No.  9.  Red  Hill  Reformatory.  Report,  1858.  Average  attendance, 
1657 — 277  boys.  Net  cost  per  head  per  annum,  £25  4#.  \0d,  or 
9s,  8d,  per  week. 

No.  40.  Castle  Howard  Reformatory.  Report,  1858.  Average 
attendance,  1856-7*  35  boys.  Net  cost  per  head  per  annum,  £25  6s, 
Sd,,  or  9i.  8d,  per  week. 

The  foregoing  statement  are  the  briefest  references  that  could  be 
given  in  showing  the  cost  per  head  results  of  the  ten  Reformatories. 
The  classified  statement  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure,  with  tbe 
miscellaneous  details  as  shown  in  note  A.  will  not  be  considered 
altogether  as  a  perfect  index  of  the  nature  of  the  entire  working  of 
the  reformrtory  system.  The  accounts  in  the  manner  there  supplied 
are  the  first  which  have  been  furnished  in  a  collected  and  tabulated 
form,  and  are  given  more  as  examples,  and  as  to  their  extent,  as  an 
approximation  to  what  may  be  deemed  as  the  result  of  reformatory 
operations,  and  which  may  be  briefly  commented  upon  under  various 
heads  commencing  with 

BOUaCBS   Of   INCOXB. — B0B8CRIPTI0N8   AND   DONATIONS. 

Hardwicke,  32/.  13*. ;  Red  Lodge  Girls*  Reformatory,  160/.  15i. ; 
Kingswood  Bristol  Reformatory,  206/.  11*.;  Home  in  the  East. 
409f  17*.  lie?. ;  Red  Hill,  438/.  8*;  \\d, ;  Hampshire,  502/.  Us,  I 
Castle  Howard.  538/,  8*.  Sd, ;  Eastern  Sunderland,  632/.  \5t,''7d, ; 
Akbar  School  Frigate,  1 163/.  0*.  Sd, ;  total,  4080/.  4*.  2d.        * 
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8UB8CB1PTION6   AMD  DONAtlOMS   PRO   RATA   PER   BRAD   POR   THE 


TEAR,    AVERAOINO    AS    UNDER. 


Per  head 

Boys 

for 

the  Tear. 

£    s. 

d. 

Glasgow^  382 
Hardwicke,  36 

nil 

0  18 

8 

Red  Hill,  277 

]   11 

3 

Red  Lodge  Girls,  56 

2  17 

5 

KiDgawoodi  47 

4    7  10 

Per  head 
Boys,      for 

the  Year. 


North  Eastern,  64 
Home  in  the  East,  47 
Alcbar  ship,  95 
Hampshire,  35 
Castle  Howard,  35 


£  s. 

6  15 

8  14 


12 
14 


4 

7 


15  16 


d. 
3 
0 

10 
3 
6 


It  will  be  perceived  there  is  considerable  difference  in  the  amounts 
received,  the  lowest  beinff  at  the  rate  of  I85.  6d,  per  head,  the  high- 
est, 15/.  I6s.  Qd,  per  head.  The  sum  total  of  subscriptions  and  dona- 
tions for  the  ten  Reformatories  is  4080/.  is.  2d,  or  at  the  average 
rate  of  3/.  16^.  \d.  per  head  per  annum,  for  1075  inmates,  as  indicated 
in  the  table. 

It  may  be  urged  that  taking  the  reports  for  one  year  is  scarcely 
a  fair  criterion  as  to  the  amount  of  benevolent  contributions  to  the 
respective  institutions  noticed ;  but  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  year 
quotejl  is  as  fair  for  one  institution  as  another  ;  and  the  same  objec- 
tion might  be  urged  against  the  selection  of  an^  particular  year. 
The  pnnciple  adopted  nas  been  to  give  a  transcript  of  the  receipts 
and  expenditure  of  the  latest  reports  obtainable,  whatever  results  they 
might  show,  either  favourable  or  otherwise. 

SOURCES   07   INCOME. — THE    TREASURY — THE     COlfMITTBB    OF  PRIVY 

COUNCIL   ON   EDUCATION. 

From  the  Treasury. — Home  in  the  East,  205/.  3^.  7d. ;  Hardwicke, 
631/.  9s.  Sd. ;  North  Eastern,  I12U.  I5s. ;  Hampshire,  438/.  I9s.  9d, ; 
Kingswood,  838/,  15#.  Id. ;  Akbar,  Liverpool,  1995/.  2s.  9d. ;  Castle 
Howard,  627/.  Us.  9d.;  Red  Lodge,  874/.  \0s, ;  Glasgow  Reforma- 
tory, 4988/.  Ss,  5d. ;  Red  hill,  7813/.  Ss.  4d. 

From  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  on  education. — Hardwicke, 
61/,  Ms.  2d.;  Castle  Howard,  95/.  }7s,  Ud.;  Home  in  the  East- 
322/.  9s.  Zd. ;  Red  Lodge,  76/.  65.  Sd. ;  Kingswood,  98/.  25. ;  Glas- 
gow  Reformatory,  1792/.  I6s. ;  North  Eastern,  95/. ;  Akbar  Ship, 
273/.  7s.  6d. 

ToTAi.  Sums  received  from  "  The   Treasury"  and   Committee  of 

Privy  Council  on  Education. 


Per  head 

Per  head 

Boys 

for 

the  Year. 

£    s.    d. 

Boys 

for 

the  Year. 

£   s.    d. 

Home  in  the  East,  47 

11   14     3 

Kingswood,  47 

19  18    4 

Hampshire  Refor- 

Castle Howard, 

35 

20  13     6 

matory,  35 

12  10     0 

North  Eastern, 

64 

20  16     3 

Red  Lodge  Girls,  56 

16    9     4 

Akbar  Ship,  95 

23  17     5 

Glasgow,  382 
Hardwicke,  35 

17  14     2 

Red  Hill,  277 

28    4     1 

19  15     7 

XU  THE  IRISH   QUARTERLY    RKVIRW. 

The  Treasury  allowance  is  the  main  element  of  support  to  the 
Reformatory  system,  and  very  properly  so.  It  could  never  he  ex- 
'pected  that  both  the  cost  and  the  supervision  of  the  youthful  delin- 
quents of  the  country  were  to  be  thrown  upon  the  voluntary  contri- 
butions and  the  voluntary  agency  of  the  benevolent  portions  <i^  the 
community.  Voluntary  benevolence  commenced,  and  has  largely 
carried  out,  the  long-needed  operations  of  our  Reformatory  Institu- 
tions, and  the  Legislature  both  timely  and  wisely  supplement  their 
benevolent  effort  by  the  provisions  of  the  17  &I8  Vict.  cap.  86,  under 
the  power  of  which  78.  per  week  per  inmate,  or  18/.  4s.  per  annam, 
is  paid  by  the  State  to  duly- certified  Reformatories. 

The  amount  furnished  by  the  government  to  the  ten  Reformatories 
was  19^534^  13^.  9d,,  or  at  the  rate  of  18/.  4«.  \d,  per  institatioo, 
(or  a  very  near  approximation  in  the  average  number  of  the  treasury 
allowance),  and  2815/.  IO5.  6d,,  or  21-  \2t,  lOdf.  per  head,  from  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council  on  Education,  making  a  total  amount  of 
22, 349/.  18^.8^.  J  or  20/.  16«.  per  head  per  annum.  There  is  a  great  dis- 
parity in  the  amounts  received  from  the  sources  referred  to.  The  lowest 
amount  received  from  the  Treasury  is  4/.  7s.  Sd.,  ranging  to  28L 
4 J.  Id.  per  head  per  annum. 

There  are  those  who  refer  disparagingly  to  the  operations  of  vol- 
untary benevolence^  because  it  has  not  been  enabled  to  afford  entire 
support  to  the  preventative  institutions  under  review.  Without  en- 
tering  upon  the  general  question,  as  to  what  voluntary  effort  should 
do,  or  what  may  be  considered  as  not  coming  within  the  scope  of  its 
operations,  it  might  as  well  be  expected  that  voluntary  effort  should 
supply  the  means  to  provide  for  the  police  of  the  country,  or  for  the 
sustentation  of  our  Gaols.  Reformatories  are  places  of  detention 
for  youthful  criminal ;  but  their  regime  and  discipline  are  better 
adapted  than  those  of  our  Gaols  to  accomplish  the  true  intent  of  salu- 
tary punitive  treatment,  viz. — the  reclamation  of  the  offender;  and 
happily,  under  the  Reformatory  system,  there  is  a  combination  of  in. 
fluences  peculiarly  suited  to  the  attainment  of  that  object,  which  our 
common  ^aol  system  does  not  and  cannot  supply. 

There  is  another  subject,  under  the  head  of  "  receipts,"  to  which 
reference  may  be  made.  It  is  the  quota  contributed  by  parents  of 
inmates  of  Reformatories,  which  appear  under  two  clasificatioos— 
voluntary  and  compulsory. 

PARENTS    AND   FRIENDS. 

Red  Hill,  Reigate 

Home  in  the  East 

Hampshire  ... 

Kingswood 

North  Eastern 

Red  Lodge  ...  ...         - ... 


...£178 

0 

0 

...    84 

9 

6 

...     39 

2 

0 

...     11 

2 

4 

...       1 

13 

6 

...     18 

1 

9 

.     i^27    9    1 

PARENTS  BY  COMPULSORY  PAYMENTS. 

Red  Lod^e,  per  H.  M.,  Inspector  of  Reformatories, £44    7    0 

Akbar  Ship  School,  per  magistrates' order, 35    2    6 

£79    9    6 
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Or  a  total  of  406/.  18«.  7d,,  being,  upon  the  entire  number  1075, 
an  average  ratio  of  7^.  7d,  per  head  per  annuna,  or  less  than  2d,  per 
week. 

The  enforcement  of  parental  obligations  to  support  their  own  off- 
spring is  one  of  the  most  important  elements  in  carrying  out  the 
Reformatory  system  ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  pecuniary 
results  of  that  enforcement,  as  shown  above,  are  so  excessively  di- 
minutive. There  are  profligate  and  abandoned  parents  (as  may  not 
be  unfrequently  seen  by  the  police  reports  in  the  public  prints),  that 
appear  to  claim  a  right  to  send  their  neglected  children  to  Reforma- 
tory institutions ;  and  it  will  well  become  the  executive  boards  of 
managers  of  Reformatories  to  aid  in  every  possible  way  the  rigid 
enforcement  of  the  following  clause,  in  the  17  &  18  Viet,  cap,  87> 
sec,  2,  which  runs  as  follows : — 

"  In  every  case  in  which  any  juvenile  offender  shall  be  detained  in 
a  Reformatory  School,  under  the  said  Act,  the  parent  or  step-parent, 
if  of  sufficient  ability,  shall  be  liable  to  contribute  to  his  support  and 
maintenance,  a  sum  not  exceeding  five  shillings  a  week  ;  and  it  shall 
be  lawful  in  England  and  Wales  for  any  two  justices  of  the  peace, 
upon  the  complaint  of  any  person  authorized  by  one  of  her  Majesty's 
principal  Secretaries  of  State,  to  take  proceedings  in  that  behalf,  to 
summon  the  parent  or  step-parent,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  exa- 
mine into  his  or  her  ability,  and  (if,  on  consideration  of  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  they  think  fit),  to  make  an  order  on  him  or 
her  for  such  weekly  payment,  not  exceeding  five  shillings  per  week, 
as  they  think  reasonable,  during  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  deten- 
tion of  such  juvenile  offender  in  such  Reformatory  School ;  such 
payment'  to  be  made  at  such  times  as  by  such  order  may  be  directed, 
to  the  person  so  authorized  to  take  proceedings  as  aforesaid ;  or  to 
such  person  as  the  Secretary  of  State  may,  from  time  to  time,  appoint 
to  receive  the  same ;  and  by  him  to  be  accounted  for  and  paid  as  the 
Commissioners  of  her  Majesty's  Treasury  may  direct." 

In  the  return  made  to  the  House  of  Commons,  there  is  shown  the 
amounts  compulsorily  received  by  weekly  payments^  from  the  parents 
of  Reformatory  inmates,  by  Mr.  Turner,  the  Reformatory  Inspector, 
and  previously  by  Mr.  Morgan,  of  Birmingham : — 

Number  of  parents  against  whom  authority  has  been  taken 
for  proceeding,  from  31st  March,  1857>  ending  3 1st 
March,  1858.       ...  ...  ...  ...  ...    605 

Number  of  such  parents  under  contribution  the  31st 
March,  1858.        ...  ...  ...  ...  ...    292 

Amount  of  contributions  received  during  the  twelve 
months,  ending   March   31st  £629  12    8 

Of  the  605  persons  against  whom  proceedings  wera  authorized,  16 
resided  in  London,  106  in  Manchester,  47  m  Birmingham,  24  in 
Leeds,  15  in  Newcastle,  14  in  Hull,  and  the  remainder,  in  Sheffield, 
Bolton.  Huddersfield,  Ash  ton,  Stalvbridge,  Coventry,  Bedford,  Nor- 
wich, Bristol,  Kalmouth,  &c. ;  in  all,  53  places. 

The  amount  received  is  629/.  \29,  8c/.,  at  the  rate  of  5d.  per  week 
per  head. 
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It  is  not  80  much  the  large  amount  (although  profligate  pareota 
should  not  be  spared),  obtainable  from  the  parents,  as  its  being  ezten- 
sively  known  amongst  the  dissolute  class,  that  they  are  not,  with  im- 
punity, to  cast  their  children  upon  the  public  without  being  liable  for 
their  support— that  eitheir  to  pay  or  go  to  prison  is  before  them. 

This,  aeterminedly  carried  out,  may  have  a  deterring  influence. 

The  items  of  expenditure,  under  the  various  classifications  shown 
in  the  statements  given,  will  not  fail  to  receive  attention.  A  discreet 
economy  should  pervade  all  institutions  such  as  those  under  notice ; 
but  no  specific  rule  can  be  laid  down.  There  are  general  charges 
which  are  more  or  less  incidental  to  locality  and  circumstance  ;  but 
in  the  "maintenance"  economy  much  depends  upon  the  governor  <v 
matron  of  the  institution,  as  to  a  due  regard  to  economise,  both  as  to 
the  purchase  and  consumption  of  the  articles  for  maintenance.  In  the 
expenditure,  '*  provisions"  form  a  prominent  feature,  and  under 
this  head,  there  will  also  be  a  considerable  diversity  in  the  amounts ; 
but  as  some  institutions  board  portions  (or  it  may  be  the  whole)  of 
their  officers  and  staffs,  thus  lessening  in  amount  the  salaries  and 
wages'  ratios,  and  proportionably  increasing  the  "provisions"  ex- 
penses, it  is,  therefore,  deemed  more  fair  to  take  under  a  distinct  head, 
these  two-fold  classes  of  expenditure,  showing,  at  the  same  time,  the 
relative  ratios  of  each  kind  of  expenditure  of  each  respective  insti- 
tution :^* 

S  ALA  RIBS,  Wages,  and  Pbotisioits. 


Naxbs. 


OlMgow  Reformaton'  > 
Red  Lodge,  Bristol  (Giria) 
Hsmpshlre,  Bristol  ... 
Hardwieke,  Oloocester . 
Klngtwood,  Bristol .... 
Home  in  the  East,  London 
Nortb-EMtem,  Newcastle- 

on-Tyne 

Red  HiU,  Relgftte 

Akbar  Frigate,  Llrerpool . 
Castle  Howard,  near  York 


ProTislons. 


Per 

Head, 

for  the 

Tear. 


£    t. 

2169  14 
812  10 
193  13 
818  19 

879  9 

880  16 

678  17 

834S    9 

899  19 

843    8 


4. 
4 
6 
6 
S 
5 
8 


£ 
6 

8 
8 
9 
8 
6 


f. 

8 

11 

10 

1 

1 

16 


Totsli, 
for  Salaries, 
Wages,  aod 
ProTlsions. 


9  0 

13  I 

9  9 

81  9  18 


d4 
11 

7 

6 
U 

4 

6 

9 
8 

41 


•.  4 


£ 

8968    4 
468    7 

429  19 
438  9 
668  10 
799  14 

1030    8 

4839  14 

1611  10 

608  18 


4 

01 


Per 
Haid. 
far  the 


£  t.4. 

7  7  « 

8  7  3 
6iU  18  1 

IS    8  0 

6\U    3  8 

7  18  10  < 


18  18  9 

16    6  } 

16  19  i 

17  8  « 


The  preceding  table,  it  will  be  perceived,  ranges,  for  salaries  and 
wages  and  provisions  from  71,  7i.  6a.  to  172.  5t.  per  head  per  inmate: 
the  Glasgow  Reformatory,  an  old-established  one  (1838),  with  iu 
large  number  of  382  ;  and  the  Castle  Howard  Reformatory,  of  re* 
cent  establishment  (1855),  with  only  35  inmates. 


PROFIT   FOB  LABOUR. 


A  brief  notice  only  need  be  taken  of  this  item.  The  following  are 
the  results,  as  drawn  from  the  respective  reports ;  and  as  there  is 
somewhat  of  perplexity  in  defining,  with  distinctness,  the  labour  pro. 
fit  of  the  field  and  the  workshop,  the  following  must  be  considered 
about  as  near  an  approximation  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  state* 
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xnents  furnished.  The  reports  of  succeeding  /ears,  it  is  hoped,  will 
furnish  these  labour  results  with  more  clearness.  The  following 
are  the  amounts  for  the  year  of  the  respective  institutions : — 

Kingswood,  7/.  2«.  9d. ;  Castle  Howard,  102. 195.  6d. ;  Hampshire, 
13/.  6d  2d, ;  Bed  Lodge,  80/.  \5s.  ScT. ;  Home  in  the  East,  54L 
I6s.  Id, ;  Hardwicke,  55L  Os.  6d. ;  North  Eastern,  56/.  175.  lOd.  ; 
Akbar  Ship,  Liverpool,  95i.  175.  Ud. ;  Bed  Hill,  274/.  165.  Id.; 
Glasgow  Beformatory,  616/.  105.  5d. 

The  folowing* gives  j9ro  rata  **  profit  from  labour,"  results  per  head 
for  the  year  ;-^ 


Per  head 

Per  head 

for  the  year. 

for  the  year. 

Boys.     £    5.   d. 

Boys, 

£  s.    d. 

47        0    2  11 

Bed  Hill,           277 

0  18    9 

35        0     6     6 

Akbar  Ship,          95 

1     0    2 

S5        0    7  10 

Home  in  the  East  47 

I     3    5 

;,56        Oil     0 

Hardwicke,           35 

1  11     5 

64        0  17     9 

Glasgow,             382 

1  12    8 

Kingswood, 
Castle  Howard, 
Hampshire, 
Bed  Lodge  East,  56 
North  Eastern,    64 

Some  reformatories  might  be  referred  to,  showing  a  loss  in  the 
labour  result.  All  the  above  are  on  the  credit  side  of  the  accounts  in 
their  respective  degrees. 

Industrial  labour  is  a  branch  of  Beformatory  economy,  to  be  en- 
couraged and  promoted  as  much  as  possible ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  de* 
termine  the  class  of  employment  most  likely  to  be  useful  to  the  refor* 
matory  detenu,  or  profitable  to  the  institution.  It  should  also  be 
borne  in  mind  the  ages  and  peculiar  class  of  children  brought  under 
the  influence  of  Beformatory  discipline.  In  the  Bed  Hill  report  for 
1858,  is  shown  the  ages  of  young  persons  admitted  for  1857>and  illus- 
trates the  class  to  be  wrought  upon  ; — 

1  4  22  29  40  84  4 


8 


8  to  10      11  to  12      12  to  13       13  to  14       14  to  15       over  15 


There  is  not  only  their  morally  degraded  state*  but  also,  with 
many,  their  physical  condition  has  to  be  regarded.  From  the  ages 
indicated,  will  it  not  appear  that  there  must  be  combined  in  the 
Beformatory  Institutions  the  moral  training  of  the  School,  as  well 
as  the  employment  of  the  workshops  and  the  farm?  A  regime 
truly  calculated  to  promote  the  best  intention  of  the  promo* 
ters  of  the  Beformatory  system,  in  the  reclamation  of  the  youth- 
ful transgressor,  and  to  fit  him  for  obtaining,  by  honest  industry,  his 
own  support,  either  in  this  country,  or  in  some  distant  region. 

In  reviewing  the  operations  of  the  few  Beformatory  Institutions  to 
which  some  attention  has  been  directed,  there  is  much  to  encourage : 
but  there  is  a  very  material  element  in  connection  with  their  opera- 
tions  that  must  not  be  overlooked.  It  is  the  great  importance  of  re- 
taining in  connexion  with  such  Institutions,  the  voluntary  supervising 
agency,  the  value  of-  which  cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated.  It  is 
the  vital  influence  which  permeates  throughout  all  the  organizations 
and  arrangements  of  Beformatory  managements  to  a  degree  so  salu- 
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tary  and  advantageous.  Withdraw  the  warm-hearted  earnest  zeal 
of  the  devoted  voluntary  friends,  from  the  supervision  of  our  Refor- 
matories, and  they  would  become  mere  places  of  detention,  but  little 
better  than  gaols,  for  the  youthful  delinquent,  instead  of  what  thej  are 
pre-eminently  proving  to  be— -houses  of  reform— a  Messing  to  their 
inmates — and  an  extended  benefit  to  the  community. 

GERMAN  PEISONS. 

At  the  Liverpool  meeting  of  the  Association  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  Social  Science,  a  paper,  by  the  Recorder  of  Birming- 
ham, "  On  tlie  Treatment  of  Criminals  in  certain  States  of 
Germany,*'  was  read  by  Lord  Brougham,  in  the  absence  of 
the  writer.     In  the  summer  of  the  present  year,  Mr.   Hill 
made  a  short  visit  to  Germany,  and  the  promptings   of  his 
philanthropic  nature  induced  him  to  render  the  temporary  re- 
lease from  the  cares  of  his  judicial  office  subservient  to  the  in- 
terests of  humanity,  by  an  endeavour  to  extend  our  knowledge 
in  respect  to  the  position  of  the  convict  question  in  that  coun- 
try.    The  results  were  described  in  the  communication  before 
mentioned,  which  has  been  printed,  together  with  the  interlo- 
cutory observations  of  tiie  noble  and  learned   reader,  for  pri- 
vate circulation.     Mr.   Hill,  in  his  valuable  work,  entitled 
"  Suggestions  for  the  Repression  of  Crime,"  and  the  reports  of 
Parliamentary  committees,  had  directed  attention  to  the  snc- 
cessFul  sjstem  of  discipline  pursued  for  many  years  by  Gover- 
nor Obermaier  in  the  State  Prison,  at  Munich ;  and  the  prin- 
cipal motive  of  his  recent  enquiries  appears  to  have  been  to 
test  the  validity  of  certain  objections  urged  against  it  bj  Dr. 
Mittermaier,  Professor  of  Criminal  Law  at  the  Universitj  of 
Heidelberg,  in  a  recent  publication  on  the  subject  of  ''  Prison 
Improvements."     Mr.  Hill  found,  from  intercourse  with  him, 
that  the  Professor's  adverse  strictures  were  not  based  upon 
personal  observation,  but  in  part  upon  "  hearsay,"  and  in  part 
likewise  upon  the  discussion  of  documents  submitted  to  the 
Bavarian  Legislature.     Mr.  Hill,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
was  not  disposed  lo  accept  such  questionable  testimony,  and 
accordingly   he  betook  himself   to  the  Gaol  at  Munich, a 
searching   examination   of  which  vindicated  the  encomiums 
passed  upon  it : — 

"  The  great  end  which  the  Governor  pursues  with  unwearied 
assiduity  is  the  reformation  of  his  prisoners.  To  effect  this  object, 
he  engages  them  in  manaal  labour,  applied  to  various  arts  and 
manufactures  ;  so  as  to  employ  each  individual  according  to  his  pre- 
vious habits  of  life,  or  his  capacity,  mental  and  bodily.   The  prisoners 
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are  urged  to  industry  and  good  oondact  by  rewards  and  punishments. 
So  far  as  the  law  permits^  their  treatment  is  mild^  and  the  Governor 
aims  to  act  more  by  encouragement  than  by  severity.  Kindness  is 
distinguished  from  indulgence,  is  the  characteristic  of  his  regulations* 
Indeed,  the  law  in  Bavaria  is  sufficiently  harsh.  The  terms  of  im- 
prisonment are  of  enormous  length.  Two  prisoners  were  brought  in 
from  a  distant  gaol  while  I  was  present.  One  had  been  twenty  years 
in  confinement,  the  other  twenty-four.  To  come  under  the  care  of 
Obermaier  must,  if  I  may  judge  from  their  appearance,  be  a  happy 
change  for  them.  Their  countenance  and  bearing  were  those  of  men 
from  whom  life  had  been  almost  crushed  out  by  a  routine  of  gloomy 
and  monotonous  existence.  Much  to  the  Governor's  regret,  his 
prisoners  wear  chains ;  his  power  of  rewarding  exemplary  conduct 
being  limited  to  a  diminution  of  the  weight  of  these  revolting  appen- 
dages. In  rare  instances,  however,  as-  a  reward  for  good  conduct 
long  continued,  individuals  are  relieved  of  their  chains  by  royal  com« 
mand. 

**  His  prison  answers  in  some  respects  to  the  convict  prisons  of 
England  and  Ireland.  None  of  the  inmates  remain  for  a  less  term 
than  six  years.  After  that  period,  a  certain  limited  discretion  is 
allowed  to  him  of  recommending  well-conducted  prisoners  for  pardon, 
which  recommendations  are  always  acted  upon  by  the  authorities. 
Notwithstanding  the  rigors  imposed  by  the  law,  many  of  the  prisoners 
appeared  healthy,  and  a  large  proportion  of  them  had  lost  that  re- 
pulsive expression  which  marks  the  face  of  the  criminal  in  the  lower 
stages  of  dbcipline." 

So  far  no  controversy  arises  between  the  Governor  and  the 
Professor,  but  the  latter,  iu  cominoa  with  other  influential 
persons,  is  the  advocate  of  the  separate  system,  which  the  for- 
mer is  not.  Nor,  indeed,  has  he  the  means  of  adopting  it  were 
he  so  disposed,  the  Bavarian  Ministry  having  avowed  their  inabi- 
lity to  iucnr  the  expense  which  the  proposed  change  would 
entail.  Mr.  Hill's  own  views  are  in  favour  of  a  middle  course, 
lie  says  :— 

"  To  separate  the  prisoner  from  his  fellows  at  the  commencement  of 
his  incarceration  is,  I  hold^  most  desirable;  nor  would  I  give  him 
associates  until  both  he  and  they  had  manifested  a  steady  desire  for 
self-improvement,  and  a  capacity  for  acting,  to  some  extent,  on  their 
better  aspirations.  But  looking  upon  him  as  hereafter  to  be  returned 
to  society,  I  cannot  believe  it  wise,  and  herein  Dr.  Mittermaier  agrees 
with  me,  to  deprive  him  of  companions  up  to  the  moment  when  ne  is 
again  launchea  into  the  world — a  period  at  which  he  will  be  called 
upon  all  at  once  to  resist,  by  his  own  strength,  influences  from  which 
he  has  been  artificially  guarded  for  years,  and  to  resume  the  fulfil- 
ment of  social  duties  so  long  suspended." 

The  Governor,  moreover,  is  accused  of  having  recourse  to 
the  practice  of  espionage,  because  he  holds  it  to  be  the  duty  of 
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the  prisoners  to  inform  hito  of  any  misconduct  on  the  part  of 
their  fellows.     Such  information  being  given,  he  proceeds  to 
a  public  examination  of  the  case  in  the  nature  of  a  trial,  and 
the  accused  is  convicted  or  acquitted  according  to  the  evidence ; 
no  benefit  whatever  accruing  to  the  accuser  for  executing  his 
invidious  office.      Much  stress  is  laid  upon  the  revengeful 
feelings  to  which  tiie  regulation  is  calculated  to  give  rise,  be- 
cause  in  the  course  of  the  fourteen  years  during  which  it  has 
been  acted  upon,   three    cases  have  occurred  in   which  the 
accused  has  risen  upon  the  accuser  and  murdered   him  ;  but 
Mr.  Hill  does  not  see  anything  very  conclusive  in   the  fact  of 
such  a  number  of  cases  of  extreme  violence  having  occurred  in 
that  length  of  time,  in  an  establishment  containing  from  550 
to  600  convicts.     Mr.  Hill  justly  remarks  that  here  the  essen- 
tial ingredient  in  a  spy  system — "  advantage  operating  by  way 
of  bribe  upon  the  accuser,  whereby  a  motive  is  created   to  in- 
veigle the  accused  into  the  commission  of  an  offence,  or  to 
fabricate  evidence  against  him  in  order  to  sustain  a  false 
charge" — ^is  absent.     He'  adds : — 

"  That  such  a  regulation  does  not  become  a  dead  letter,  famishes 
to  my  mind  cogent  evidence  that  the  moral  tone  of  the  prison  is  bi^b. 
To  suppose  that  an  individual  prisoner  unbribed,  and  yet  not  im- 
pelled oy  a  sense  of  duty,  he  having  no  other  possible  motive,  personal 
spite  excepted,  would  step  out  from  the  throng  to  denounce  a  com- 
rade, is  to  suppose  that  he  would  encounter  the  scorn  and  hatred  of 
the  community  to  which  he  belongs,  without  any  motive.  Before  he 
moves  he  will  require  ^e  support  of  public  opinion,  which  will  be 
against,  and  not  with  him,  unless  the  moral  sentiment  of  the  general 
body  is  in  favour  of  the  proceeding  which  he  .is  about  to  commence  ; 
his  public  beine  composed  of  his  fellow-prisoners.  If  this  be  the  true 
light  in  which  to  regard  the  regulation  in  question,  it  should  be 
looked  upon  not  as  an  objection  to  the  Governor's  discipline,  but  as 
an  invaluable  test  of  efficiency  in  the  moral  training  of  tne  prisoners. 
And  I  cannot  but  believe  that  the  first  indication  of  the  tone  having 
become  relaxed  would  be  that  the  Governor  and  his  officers  were  left 
to  find  out  delinquents  by  their  own  unaided  eflbrts." 

From  answers  with  which  Mr.  Hill  was  two  years  ago  fur- 
nished by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  it  appears  that  the 
average  of  reformed  prisoners  is  from  seventy  to  eighty  per 
cent. — "  perhaps  more/''  He  believes  that  these  figures  do 
not  differ  materially  from  the  truth ;  and  assuming  that  the 
success  which  is  officially  claimed  for  the  training  of  the 
Munich  prison  has  been  established,  he  thinks  that  we  may 
look  upon  the  Governor's  practice  as  a  long  series  of  experi- 
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inents  in  reformatory  training,  of  great  value  in  aiding  us  to 
separate  the  essential  conditions  of  reformation  from  those 
which  are  either  merely  accidental,  or  at  best  only  auxiliary, 
or  what  are  demanded  by  some  peculiarity  arising  out  of  the 
race,  or  nation,  or  class,  to  which  the  prisoners  may  belong. 

The  following  translation  of  a  passage  in  Professor  Mitter- 
maier's  book  is  given  by  Mr.  Hill  in  an  appendix  : — 

"  As  to  recent  improvement9>  it  should  be  mentioned  that  two 
special  institutions  have  been  erected  for  juvenile  criminals,  and  that 
at  the  house  for  compulsory  labour  at  Kaishein,  the  following  system 
has  been  successfViIly  introduced.  Prisoners  who  had  behaved  well, 
and  whose  term  of  imprisonment  will  expire  in  from  four  to  ten 
months,  are  put  to  agricultural  labour  with  the  use  of  the  spade  ;  and 
again,  about  fifty  prisoners  have,  for  the  last  four  years  been  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  agricultural  machines  and  implements;  this 
system  has  so  good  an  effect  upon  the  health,  and  also  upon  the 
morals  of  the  prisoners,  that  in  the  whole  of  the  country  around,  such 
prisoners  as  have  been  employed  either  in  agricultural  labours,  or  in 
the  manufacture  of  machines,  are  gladly  taken  into  service,  and 
confidence  rises  so  much  the  higher  as  but  few  instances  of  relapse 


occur." 


The  following  passage  from  Mr.  HilFs  paper  is  most  inter- 
esting; to  those  who  had  the  great  pleasure  of  hearing  the 
paper  read  by  Lord  Brougham,  it  will  be  doubly  interesting; 
as  being  the  part  at  which,  when  he  had  come  to  the  reading 
of  it,  the  genuine  man  broke  out^  and  the  veterau  worker  in 
the  cause  of  humanity  was  overcome  by  the  detail  of  noble 
self-denial,  and  of  entire  devotion  to  good  works  in  aid  of  the 
fallen  fellow-man.    Mr.  Hill  writes  as  follows : — 

*'  Although  1  had  no  opportunity  of  visiting  other  prisons,  I  had 
the  great  advantage  of  two  long  interviews  with  Dr.  Wichern,  the 
distinguished  founder  of  the  Bauhe  Haus,  near  Hamburg,  whom  the 
Kinff  of  Prussia  has  lately  appointedCbief  Inspector  of  Gaols  through- 
out his  dominions.  The  difficulties  in  Prussia,  arising  out  of  the  laws 
which  regulate  punishments  and  prisons,  and  the  present  state  of 
opinion  among  official  men,  are  such  as  to  offer  very  serious  obstacles 
to  improvement.  Dr.  Wichern,  however,  has  struck  out  a  most 
happy  expedient  for  gradually  introducing  the  required  changes.  At 
the  £lauhe  Haus,  in  addition  to  the  juvenile  outcasts  of  both  sexes 
who  are  cherished  in  this  establishment.  Dr.  Wichern  opens  its  doors 
to  earnest  and  disinterested  young  men,  who  seek  him  with  the  inten- 
tion of  devoting  their  lives  to  the  good  of  others.  Members  of  this 
body,  who  feel  a  vocation  to  Reformatory  labours,  he  sends,  after  a 
training  of  three  years,  to  the  Prussian  gaols  to  fill  the  inferior  offices 
within  their  walls  as  vacancies  occur.  They  reject  no  duties,  how- 
ever servile,  attached  to  the  post  to  which   they  may  be  appointed. 
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They  are  instructed  to  act  on  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  prisoners  ; 
hut  rather  by  kindliness  of  manner,  and  by  the  example  of  self-sacrt- 
fSce  and  unsullied  moral  conduct,  than  by  precept  or  exhortation, 
which  mip^ht  be  deenf^ed  an  encroachment  on  offices  filled  by  others. 

Dr.  Wichern  has  a  lively  and,  I  trust,  a  well-founded  belief,  th&t 
the  unassuming  labours  of  these  devoted  men,  all  acting  under  the 
impulse  of  strong  religious  convictions,  will  work  a  silent  ameliora- 
tion in  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  intercourse  between  the  prisoner 
and  those  under  whose  controul  he  is  placed,  by  proving  the  superior 
efficacy  of  gentle  treatment  as  compared  with  harshness  of  demean- 
our ;  and  thus  a  foundation  will  be  laid  for  a  gradually  arising  super- 
structure, combining  all  which  a  wise  benevolence  can  desire.  It  is 
impossible  to  contemplote  so  noble  an  enterprise  without  emotion. 
Doubtless  it  will  have  the  cordial  wishes  of  this  audience  for  its  tri- 
umphant success !" 

Photographs  ab  a  means  op  discovering  runaways 
FROM  Gaols  and  Reformatories — It  has  frequently  been 
urged  upon  the  consideration  of  Magistrates  and  Judges,  and  in- 
deed we  might  add  upon  the  Legislature,  that  if  Photographs  were 
taken  of  those  sent  to  Gaol  or  to  Seformatories  on  admission, 
very  considerable  good  would  result  from  the  practice.  First, 
the  child  or  man  would  see  what  he  was  when  he  entered,  and 
by  comparing  himself  ^ix  months  or  twelve  months  later  with 
what  he  was  at  the  time  of  entry,  he  would  judge  for  himself, 
if  well  disposed,  how  well  designed  was  the  system  under  which 
he  had  been  placed.  If  any  doubt  this  statement,  they  need 
only  apply  to  our  friend,  Mr,  Driver,  of  the  Belvedere  Cres- 
cent Scliool,  Hungerford  Bridge,  and  his  photographs  and  his 
experiences  will  soon  explain  the  whole  theory.  Miss  Car- 
penter, too,  can  through  her  experiences  at  the  Jled  Lodge, 
prove  the  value  of  the  photographs* 

It  is  not,  however,  in  the  case  of  Reformatories,  that  those 
photographs  are  valuable  :  they  are  still  more  important  in  the 
case  of  adult  criminals.  Mr.  Recorder  Hill  thus,  in  his  evi- 
dence before  the  Transportation  Committee  of  1856,  explained 
the  whole  scheme,  and  gave  to  it  its  true  value  and  position. 

**  1794.  Mr.  Monckton  Miines,']  Would  it  seem  to  you  probable  that 
the  police  could  trace  out  accuratel)-  the  locality  of  these  ticket-of- 
leave  men  with  the  very  limitted  amount  of  surveillance  which  is  at 
present  exercised  with  regard  to  them  ?— 1  think  not ;  but  I  hardlv 
think  that  it  is  the  want  of  surveillance  which  is  the  great  evil;  I 
think  I  can  explain  how  the  difficulty  really  arises,  and  it  appears  to 
me  to  be  thus.  For  the  purpose  of  clearness  I  will  compare  our 
country  with  France.  The  criminal  statistics  of  France,  as  the 
honourable  Member  probably  knows,  are  very  full  and  accurate ;  oars 
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are  anything  but  full,  and  I  fear  anything  but  accurate.     In  France 
they  have  had  for  many  years  a  very  perfect  registration  of  births  ; 
the  name  of  the  new-born  child  is  not  only  registered  but  the  names 
of  his  father  and  mother.     It  is  therefore  practically  impossible  to 
make  any  great  use  of  aliases  in  France^  and,  in  point  of  fact,  I  learn 
from  Monsieur  Demetz,  with  whom  I  have  conversed  very  fully  upon 
this  subject,  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  identifying  any  person  in 
France.     If  he  is  apprehended  they  ask  him  who  he  is ;  if  they  have 
any  doubt  of  the  truth  of  his  answer  they  write  to  his  place  of  births 
and  if  they  find  he  deceives  them  they  keep  him  in  confinement,  but 
do  not  put  him  upon  bis  trial  until  thev  have  ascertained  who  he 
really  is ;    having  ascertained  who  he  really  is,  they  then  write  to 
Paris,  where  all  the  criminal  statistics  are  drawn  mto  a  focus,  and 
they  learn  what  the  French  call  his  antecedents ;  that  is  to  say,  they 
know  how  many  times  he  has  been  convicted,  and  probably  a  great 
deal  more  about  him  than  the  dry  facts  of  his  previous  convictions. 
But  in  England  our  system  of  registration  of  births  has  not  been  in 
operation  for  a  sufficient  time  to  enable  us  to  do  that,  and  if  it  were 
so   we  do  not  draw  into  a  focus  at  present  all  the  information 
respecting  criminals  all  over  England,  so  that  it  would  not  be  possi- 
ble by  application  at  any  office,  nor  probably  at  any  number  of  offices, 
to  obtain  the  information  which  is  given  in  France.     In  the  absence 
of  this  power,  which  cannot  be  created  all  at  once,  for  the  registers 
must  have  time  to  grow  old,  and  Lord  Brougham's  Bill  to  establish 
a  system  of  collecting  and  classifying  judicial  statistics   must  have 
time  to  be  passed  and  worked  upon,  I  have  suggested,  but  the 
suggestion  has  not  been  adopted,  this  expedient.     Captain  Gardiner, 
the  ingenious  and  excellent  governor  of  the  Bristol  gaol,  has  pos- 
sessed himself  of  a  photographic  apparatus,  with  which  he  takes  the 
likeness  of  every  one  of  his  prisoners  who  he  has  reason  to  believe 
is  a  person  really  embarked  in  crime  as  a  calling.     Now  he  says  he 
can  produce  copies  for  6fL  each.     It  is  believecl  by  the  police  that, 
with  the  exception  of  London,  U  copies  would  be  all  that  would  be 
required,  to  send  them  to  the  great  resorts  of  criminals,  namely,  to 
towns  which  are  likely  to  be  visited  by  old  offenders,  who  desire  to 
hide  themselves,  and  to  go  where  they  are   not  known.      Several 
would  be  required,  no  doubt,  for  London  ;  say  that  20  are  required 
in  ail.     Therefore,  at  an   expeose  of  IO5.,   not  for  every  prisoner, 
but  every  one  of  a  class  which  is  well  known,  and  can  be  perfectly 
designated  by  the  police,  you  would  have  multiplied  the  portraits  of 
all  toese  men,  and  thus  you  would  baffle  their  alias,  which  is  now 
very  powerful,  and  they  would  be  recognised  as  old  offenders.     I 
may  add,  that  I  know,  from  cases  which  have  come  before  me  upon 
the  bench,  sessions  after  sessions,  that  long  before  the  ticket-of-leave 
system  came  into  operation,  many  veterans  passed  as  being  convicted 
for  the  first  time.     It  is  a  troublesome  matter  to  obtain  the  evidence 
of  previous   conviction,   when  the  offender  comes  from  a  distance. 
Tou  must  not  only   have  the  certificate  of  his  previous  conviction, 
but  you  must  have  a  witness  who  will  swear  to  his  identity  ;  that  is 
to  say,  one  of  the  police  of  a  distant  town  makes  a  long  journey  to 
come  to  swear  that  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  is  the  man  to  whom   the 
certificate  applies. 
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1795.  But  would  that  extremelj  dangerous  cIms  to  wUcih  you 
allude  be  a  class  likely  to  receive  tacketa-of-leave?— Yes,  indeed  ; 
and  at  all  events,  if  they  did  not,  the  system  would  be  equally  usefiil 
upon  an  absolute  discbarge. 

1 196.  Chairman.^  Do  you  not  conceive  that  such  a  system  as  tbit 
which  you  have  now  indicated,  may  be  made  of  great  advantage  in 
^e  administration  of  criminal  justice  ?->!  do ;  and  I  do  not  spetk 
from  my  own  opinion  (which  is  not  worth  much),  but  from  the 
opinions  of  gentlemen  connected  with  the  police^  who  think  that  it 
would  furnish  them  with  a  very  great  advantage* 

1797.  Mr.  B,  Denison,']  How  would  you  make  it  evidence  ?— I  do 
not  propose  to  make  it  evidence,  but  to  use  it  as  a  clue  for  in<|niry ; 
for  instance,  I  have  before  me  a  portrait  of  a  man,  and  tbe  prisoner 
who  comes  answers  to  that  portrait,  and  answers  to  any  descriptioo, 
which  may  be  made  to  accompany  that  portrait,  as  to  his  height, 
and  so  forth, 

1798.  Mr.  Adderley^l  It  is  rather  carrying  out  the  description 
which  is  already  given  ?— £xactly  so.  That  enables  me  to  write  to 
the  gaol  where  he  comes  from,  and  in  that  way  I  ascertain,  before  I 
go  to  the  expense  of  sending  for  persons  to  identify  him,  that  he  is 
really  the  person  he  is  suspected  to  be. 

1799.  (Jhairman,']  You  not  only  send  such  description  as  yon  ctn 
give  in  writing,  but  you  send  this  photograph,  and  m  that  way  you 
give  greater  assistance  than  would  otherwise  be  given,  upon  the 
question  whether  that  is  the  man  or  not? — Yes,  and  I  give  far 
greater  assistance,  I  believe*" 

The  following  circalar  was  largely  distributed  at  the  time  it 
bears  date,  and  is  referred  to  by  Mr.  Hill : — 

PhOTOGKAPHT  as  an   aid  to    the    ADUINISTRATIOM  OF   CRIMINAL 

JUSTICE. 

Her  Majesty's  Gaoif  Bristol,  December,  1864, 

Sir, — The  advantages  which  I  have  myself  seen  derived  from  the 
use  of  photography,  as  an  aid  to  the  administration  of  criminal 
justice,  are  such  that  I  am  induced  to  make  an  effort  to  procure  its 
general  adoption  throughout  the  Kingdom, 

The  importance  of  being  enabled  in  the  cases  of  all  hardened 
criminals,  to  prove  previous  convictions  must  be  too  self-evident  to 
dwell  upon  ;  neither  does  it  require  argument  to  show  that  the 
difficulties  hitherto  in  the  way  of  such  proofs  have  been  always 
numerous  and  hitherto  insurmountable. 

When  the  convict  has  heed  sent  back  for  a  second  time  to  the  same 
Gaol  the  required  evidence  has  been  easily  procurable ;  but  it  is  well 
known  to  all  who  have  been  concerned  m  criminal  administration, 
that  the  most  cunning,  the  most  skilled,and  the  most  daring  offenders^ 
are  migratory  in  their  habits ;  that  they  do  not  locate  themselves  in 
a  particular  town  or  district,  but  extend  their  ravages  to  wherever 
there  is  the  most  open  field  for  crime,  or  where  the  chances  of 
plunder  most  present  themselves.    That  this  is  the  case  will  be 
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attested  by  the  police  of  almost  every  large  citj,  whose  experience  will 
have  fiuled  to  connect  the  most  extensive  and  best  planned  robberies 
with  their  resident  known  thieves. 

A  knowledge  of  the  foregoing  truths  induced  mCf  a  few  years  ago, 
to^  desiderate  some  mode  by  which  descriptions  of  committed 
prisoners  suspected  of  previous* convictions  might  be  circulated  among 
the  Governors  of  leading  gaols,  but  numerous  difficulties  at  first 
presented  themselves. 

Periodical  visits  of  reception  might  be  useful,  but  they  would  have 
two  great  disadvantages :  first,  they  would  withdraw  the  Governor 
or  confidential  officer  too  frequently  from  his  gaol  duties:  and 
secondly,  they  would  entail  expenses  which  the  counties  could  not 
bear;  written  descriptions,in  very  marked  cases,might  beeflbctive,but, 
as  in  the  great  majority  of  instances  it  would  be  round  impossible  to 
make  them  sufficiently  precise,  they  would  only  tend,  where  parties 
were  sent  to  identliy,  to  frequent  disappointments  and  useless 
expense. 

Fhotography  then  suggested  itself  to  my  mind,  and  it  became  at 
once  amparent  that  if  I  could  devise  some  means  of  making  the  opera- 
tion sufficiently  sudden,  I  might,  in  scores  of  cases,  even  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  prisoner,  procure  his  likeness,  a  very  iron  of  himself, 
of  which,  being  capable  of  multiplication  to  any  extent,  I  might 
transmit  a  copy  to  wherever  it  might  promise  to  lead  to  useful 
results. 

Twelve  months  continuous  study  of  the  system  has  enabled  me  to 
perfect  it ;  I  have  now  an  apparatus  in  my  gaol  which  I  use  daily.  I 
have  rendered  it  most  subservient  to  the  object  for  which  It  was  de- 
signed, and  though  its  use  have  brought  to  justice  several  hardened 
offenders,  who,  being  unknown  in  ray  neighbourhood,  would  otherwise 
have  escaped  with  inadequate  punishment. 

J.  H.  came  into  the  Bristol  gaol  upon  commitment  for  trial,  a 
perfect  stranger  to  me  and  my  officers :  he  was  well  attired,  but  very 
illiterate ;  the  state  of  his  hands  convinced  me  that  he  had  not  done 
any  hard  work,  whilst  the  superiority  of  his  apparel  over  his  attain- 
ments led  me  to  suspect  that  he  was  a  practised  thief.  I  forwarded 
his  likeness  to  several  places;  and  soon  received  information  that  he 
bad  been  convicted  in  London  and  in  Dublin.  The  London  officer, 
who  recognised  him  by  his  portrait,  was  subpoenaed  as  a  witness, 
picked  him  out  from  amongst  thirty  or  fortv  other  prisoners,  and 
gave  evidence  on  his  trial  in  October  last,  which  led  the  Becorder  to 
sentence  him  to  six  years*  penal  servitude. 

J.  D.  came  to  gaol  wholly  unknown :  his  person  and  manners  in« 
duced  me  to  suspect  that  it  was  not  his  first  appearance  in  a  place  of 
confinement,  and  having  made  several  copies  of  his  portrait,  I  sent 
them  round  to  the  governors  of  different  prisons.  He  was  recognised 
as  having  been  convicted  at  Wells  ;  the  necessary  witness  was  sub- 
poenaed, his  former  conviction  proved,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  four 
years'  penal  servitude. 

1  could  mention  several  instances  in  which  some  most  notorious 
thieves,  strangers  to  this  part,  have  been  brought  to  proper  punish- 
ment. 
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Such  having  been  my  own  experience,  I  now  appeal  to  the 
governors  of  other  gaols  to  aid  me  in  carrying  out  the  system  upon 
a  broad  and  a  national  scale :  the  cost  of  an  apparatus  complete  will 
not  exceed  ten  pounds,  and  it  may  be  worked  at  an  expense  of  about 
five  pounds  per  annum. 

I  have  only  to  add  my  wihh  that  you  should  bring  this  communi- 
cation under  the  notice  of  your  visiting  justices,  and  to  say,  should 
the  authorities  of  any  district  consider  that  I  can  help  them  by  in- 
structing their  officers  in  the  exercise  of  this  most  useful  art,  I  shall 
be  happy  to  do  so. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

James  Anthony  Gardiner,  Governor. 

To  the  Governor,  H.  M.  Gaol. 

The  following  passage,  from  one  of  the  Manchester  papers 
of  November  last,  will  show  fally  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Hill  are 
borne  out  by  experience  : — 

PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  THE  POLICE. 

"  On  the  30th  of  September  two  boys,  who  had  been  committed  to 
the  Manchester  and  Salford  Reformatory,  absconded,  and  so  cleverly 
was  their  escape  effected  that  for  some  time  no  clue  whatever  could 
be  obtained  to  their  whereabouts,  although  every  effort  was  made  and 
a  detective  officer  employed  to  discover  their  retreat.     Handbills  were 
then  circulated,  offi^ring  a  reward  fer  their  recovery,  but  still  without 
success.     It  is  customary  to  take  a  boy's  photograph  on  his  admission 
to  this  reformatory ;  and  copies  of  those  of  the  two  absconders  were 
last  week  dispatched  to  the  principal  seaports  and  large  towns  in  the 
kingdom.     On  their  receipt  in  Leeds  the  master  of  the  mendicity- 
office  immediately  recognised  them  as  having  been  relieved  there  under 
fictitious  names,  stating  that  they  were  '  mill  hands*  from  Burv,  on 
their  way  to  York  and  Hull.     Communications  conveying  this  in- 
telligence were  at  onc^  addressed  to  these  towns,  and  two  days  after- 
wards thev  were   captured   at   Hull   by   an   officer,   who  instantly 
recognised  them  from  having  seen  their  photographs.     On  being 
brought  to  the  police-office,  they  told  a  very  plausible  story,  strongly 
denymg  all  knowledge  whatever  of  Manchester,  or  any   connection 
with   its  reformatc  ry.     Suddenly  the  police  superintendent  held  up 
before  each  of  the  boys  his  own  photograph.     Like  an  electric  shock, 
the  effect  was  instantaneous ;  they  changed  colour,  and   in  a  few 
moments  one  of  them  very  doggedly  exclaimed,  'I'm  beaten:  we'll 
give  in  now.'    A  telegram  was  then  dispatched  to  Manchester,  and 
on  the  following  day  the  governor  safely  returned  with  them  to  their 
proper  quarters  at  Blackley.    The  criminal  history  of  one  of  these 
boys,  a  native  of  Birmingham,  is  most  remarkable,  as  well  as  painful. 
It  is  as  follows  : — 

Though  only  seventeen  years  of  age,  he  has  been  once  in  each  of 
the  following  prisons  under  sentence : — London  (five  years  ago,) 
Liverpool,  Nottingham,  Bristol,  and  one  (name  uncertain) ;  twice 
each  in  Worcester,  Coventry,  Warwick,  and  Salford  ;  three  times  in 
Stafford ;  ^ve  times  in  Birmingham,  and  twice  in  Manchester,  whence 
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he  was  committed  to  the  reformatory ;  id  all,  23  times,  exclusive  of 
upwards  of  100  apprehensions,  with  discharges  for  unproved  or  minor 
offences,  committed  in  various  towns  in  England.  It  is  gratifying  to 
state,  that  although  30  committed  boys,  principally  from  Manche.cter 
and  Salford,  and  mostly  constituting  the  cream  of  juvenile  criminality, 
have  been  received  in  this  reformatory  in  the  past  12  months,  and 
although  the  facilities  for  absconding  are  necessarily  numerous,  yet 
such  is  the  moral  influence  exerted,  united  with  the  maintenance  of 
strict  surveillance  and  discipline,  that  (with  the  exception  stated)  not 
a  single  escape  has  been  effected  since  it  became  a  certified  institution.** 

THE  LATE  REV.  JOHN  CLAY. 

Vew  readers  of  the  Irish  Quartrrly  Bkvikw,  more  espe- 
cially readers  of  The  Eecord,  are  unacquainted  with  the  name, 
and  merits,  and  services  to  his  conntrj,  of  the  late  lamented 
clergyman,  who  has  so  recently  passed  away,  to  a  better  and 
a  far  kinder  world  than  this. 

In  The  Record  of  this  Rbvii£W,  for  April,  1858,  we  wrote 
as  follows : — 

'*  Since  the  publication  of  our  last  Record  we  received  the 
Rev.  John  Clay's  final  Report  as  Chaplain  of  the  Preston 
House  of  Correction;  he  has  retired  from  his  office  after  thirty- 
six  years  of  dnty,  discharged  with  an  enlightened  zeal  which 
made  him  the  most  useful  as  he  was  the  most  distinguished  of 
those  able  men  holding  the  posts  of  Prison  Chaplains.  Mr. 
Frederick  Hill,  in  his  invaluable  work  on  Crime,  designates  Mr. 
Clay,  ^  the  zealous,  benevolent,  and  able  chaplain  of  the  prison 
at  Preston.'  No  description  could  be  more  true ;  no  man  has 
done  more  to  aid  us  in  solving  the  difficulties  connected  with 
prison  discipline  and  the  sources  of  crime  than  Mr.  Clay,  and 
he  retires  from  his  chaplaincy  regretted  and  respected  by  all 
in  these  kingdoms  who  are  interested  in  the  noble  work  to 
which  bis  life  and  genius  were  devoted.  South  tells  us,  '  that 
which  makes  the  clergy  glorious  is  to  be  knowing  in  their  pro- 
fession, unspotted  in  their  lives,  active  and  laborious  in  their 
charges ;  and  lastly,  to  be  gentle,  courteous,  and  compassionate 
to  all.  These  are  our  rolls  and  our  maces,  our  escutcheons 
and  highest  titles  of  honour' — such  a  man  as  this  was  and  is 
the  Reverend  John  Clay." 

The  epigraph,  or  motto  of  this  Report  was  as  follows : — 

"  The  vast  majority  of  all  who  enter  your  prisons  as  criminals 
can  be  sent  back  into  |;he  world,  after  no  unreasonable  term 
of  probation,  honest  men  and  useful  citizens  I" — Speech  of  M. 
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D.  Hill,  Esq*,  at  the  Birmingham  Meetimgfor  the  PrmeiiM 
of  Social  Science. 

The  Eeport  was  a  reprint,  or  a  resum^  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  Mr.  Clay's  papers,  as  those  on  the  Chief  Causes  ofOnme  ; 
BefomuUory  Prison  Disetpline  ;  Rtformatory  Schools ;  Hasig 
Prepossession  of  Witnesses;  Some  Results  of  our  Diseiptine; 
On  the  effects  of  good  and  bad  Times  on  (hmmiHals,  with  a 
Postscripts  These  and  his  usual  elaborate  and  clear  Seport 
made  up  the  Reports  for  two  years,  ill-health  having  rendered 
him  unable  to  print  that  for  1865,  at  the  regular  period. 

He  thus  touchingly  concludes : — 

"  It  is  not  without  regret  that  I  now  take  leave  of  respon* 
sibilities  which,  for  more  than  thirty-six  vears,  it  has  been  my 
anxious  desire  to  discharge  with  fidelify  and  effidracy. 
Whether,  under  Providence,  I  have  been  in  any  degree  suc- 
cessful in  my  aims,  it  is  for  others  to  pronounce.  In  finally 
withdrawing  from  my  post,  I  believe  myself  to  have  yielded 
only  to  bodily  weakness ;  but,  in  thus  thinking,  I  know  that  I 
may  be  wrong ;  and,  indeed  in  reading  over  the  foregoing 
pages,  I  am  sensible  of  a  proliiity  and  egotism  which  betray  in- 
firmity of  another  kind.  I  would,  however,  plead  both  for 
these  and  other  faults  that  it  has  been  only  daring  the  in- 
tervals of  freedom  from  pain  and  depression  that  I  have  fdt 
able  to  commit  my  thoughts  to  writing,  and  use  some  of  the 
materials  I  had  collected.  I  have  often  been  on  the  pmnt  of 
throwing  my  task  altogether  aside,  and  might  have  given  way 
to  the  impulse,  but  for  the  fixed  and  deeply  felt  desire  to  prove 
to  iJl  who  do  not  refuse  to  sympathize  with  a  Jail  Chaplain's 
cares  and  anxieties,  that,  among  the  multitude  of  oar  prisoners 
and  outcasts,  there  are  many — oh  I  very  many — ^yet  capable  of 
being  brought  by  God's  grace  within  the  Christian  fold. 

JOHN  CLAY. 

Preston,  6th  January,  1858/' 

Mr.  Clay  lived  but  a  few  months  after  the  publication  of 
IZe  Seport,  but  amongst  those  interested  in  the  study  of  the 
questions  to  which  he  had  devoted  his  life,  his  memory  and 
mendship  were  as  dear  and  respected  as  ever :  and  we  recall 
with  pleasure  the  fact,  that  at  the  meeting  of  the  Association 
for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science,  held  in  Liverpool  last 
October,  there  was  no  man  more  missed,  no  man  whose  pre- 
sence was  more  sincerely  desired,  than  that  of  the  Bev.  John 
Qay. 
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He  lay  ^k  then :  like  Paul  Verdter,  he  had  OQt*Worked 
himself  in  the  caaae  of  fieformationy  and  like  Paul  Yerdier  he 
died  a  martyr  to  duty ^  self-imposed  in  many  of  its  most  arduous 
points.  In  November,  the  following  paragraph  ap})eared  in 
all  the  newspapers : — 

**  DBAtH  OF  ins  Bcv.  John  Clat. — ^Tbis  reverend  gentle- 
man,  late  the  Chaplahi  of  the  Preston  House  of  Correction, 
expired  after  a  long  illness,  arising  from  natnrnl  decay,  at 
Leamington,  on  Sunday  last,  in  his  6Srd  year.    The  reverend 

Jentleman  resigned  the  chaplaincy  of  the  gaol  on  the  25th 
une,  1857,  after  having  filled  that  office  nearly  thirty-six 
years,  daring  which  time  he  had  become  an  authority  on  prison 
discipline  and  criminal  statistics.  His  influence  in  these 
matters  was  not  confined  to  this  country,  for  his  lucid  and  com- 
prehenstve  rqporta  were  translated  into  most  of  the  languages 
of  the  Continent.  At  the  time  of  his  resignation  he  had  for 
seven  years  received  a  salary  of  £850  per  annum,  and  accor- 
ding to  Act  of  Parliament,  a  retiring  pension  of  £262  lOs. 
was  granted  to  him  out  of  the  county  funds,  at  the  September 
session,  1857,  of  the  county  magistrates,  being  three-fourtbs 
of  the  salary  he  was  receiving  when  he  resigned/' 

This  appeared  to  Mr.  Prederic  Hill  but  a  poor,  cold  memo- 
rial of  one  who  had  done  so  much  to  save  men  from  themselves 
and  destruction,  and  so  Mr.  Hill,  the  Becorder  of  Birmingham, 
adding  his  testimony  to  that  of  his  brother,  transmitted  the 
following  letter  to  the  editor  of  Tie  AUianee  fTeeiif  News^ 
and  which  we  extract  from  the  number  of  that  paper  of  Satur- 
day, December  11th : — 

THE  LATE  REV.  JOHN  CLAY. 

^*  Dear  Sir, — I  send  you  a  short  notice  of  the  late  Bev.  John 
Clay,  written  by  my  brother,  the  assistant  secretary  to  the 
Post-office,  who  knew  the  deceased  thoroagbly.  Mr.  Frederic 
Hill  was,  before  he  took  his  present  office,  one  of  the  inspec- 
tors of  prisons,  in  which  capacity  he  visited  Preston  Gaol,  and 
witnessed,  from  time  to  time,  the  severe  and  exhausting  labors 
of  its  excellent  chaplain,  whose  loss  is  deeply  lamented  by  all 
who  take  an  interest  in  the  refofrmatory  treatment  of  criminals, 
or  in  the  prevention  of  that  overwhelming  'cause  of  crime-— 
indulgence  in  drink. — ^Dear  Sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

T.  H.  Barker,  Ssq.  M.  D.  Hill. 
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In  the  Bev.  John  Clay  the  coantry  has  lost  one  of  the  oldest, 
most  zealous,  and  most  persevering  supporters  of  a  wise  and 
humane  treatment  of  criminals 

It  is  now  nearly  40  years  since  Mr.  Clay  entered  on  his  du- 
ties as  chaplain  of  the  House  of  Correction,  at  Preston,  a  large 
prison  used  by  the  whole  of  North  Lancashire.  For  a  long 
period  he  had  to  perform  his  arduous  duties  not  only  without 
assistance,  but  against  determined  opposition ;  an  opposition 
which  did  not  cease  until  the  appointment  of  the  present  ex- 
cellent governor.  Colonel  Martin,  between  whom  and  Mr.  Clay 
there  was  always  a  cordial  union  and  co-operation. 

Mr.  Clay  was  one  of  the  first  to  condemn  the  use  of  the  de- 
grading and  stultifying  treadmill,  and  to  urge  in  its  stead  the 
introduction  of  useful  labor.  He  was  also  early  alive  to  the 
demoralising  effect  of  indiscriminate  association,  especially  when 
the  prisoners  passed  their  time — as  was  formerly  the  case  with 
all  tne  untried}  and  with  many,  indeed,  of  the  convicted^n 
idleness. 

By  the  pains  he  took  at  the  critical  period  of  liberation  to 
procure  employment  for  the  discharged  prisoner,  and,  when 
possible,  to  reconcile  his  former  employers  and  friends  with 
him,  Mr.  Clay  enabled  many  a  discarded  convict,  who  would 
otherwise  have  had  scarcely  any  alternative  than  a  coarse  of 
crime,  to  return  to  a  life  of  honesty,  industry,  and  respectability, 
to  a  strict  pursuance  of  which  Mr.  Clay's  communications  with 
him,  from  time  to  time,  greatly  strengthened  his  resolutions. 

In  order  to  ascertain  beyond  doubt  the  practical  result  of 
the  reforms  which  he  instituted,  Mr.  Clay  took  regular  means 
of  learning,  as  far  as  practicable,  through  the  county  police 
and  otherwise,  what  was  the  after-life,  whether  good  or  evil, 
of  the  inmates  of  his  prison,  and  the  indisputable  proofs  thus 
afforded  of  the  good  effect  of  those  reforms  greatly  assbted  him 
in  obtaining  their  wider  adoption. 

Mr.  Clay  also  succeeded  in  demonstrating  the  great  cost 
imposed  upon  the  country  by  every  criminal  who  is  suffered  to 
go  at  large ;  and  how  much  wiser  it  is,  even  in  a  mere  econo- 
mical sense,  to  take  effectual  means,  although  they  may  be 
expensive,  to  reform  offenders,  than  after  a  short  imprisonment 
to  let  them  loose  again,  without  their  having  either  the  desire 
or  the  ability  to  live  by  honest  industry. 

£ut  Mr.  Clay  did  not,  like  weaker-minded  philanthropists, 
throw  all  the  blame  arising  fromjcrimeon  the  neglect  of  the  richer 
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classes,  or  on  government.  He  showed  that  far  more  depends  on 

the  workingclassesthem^elvesthau  on  others;  and  that  the  money 
wasted,  and  worse  than  wasted,  in  drunkenness,  would  suffice 
to  make  thousands  of  families  comfortable,  happy,  and  pros- 
perouS)  who  are  now  steeped  in  misery,  and  exposed  to  con« 
stant  temptation  to  commit  crime. 

The  results  of  his  experience,  lucidly  set  forth  and  ably 
commented  upon,  appeared  in  Mr.  Clay's  admirable  reports, 
and  by  their  means,  and  by  the  evidence  which  he  repeatedly 
gave  before  parliamentary  committees,  he  acted  upon  the  whole 
country,  and  greatly  promoted  the  general  improvement  of 
prison  discipline. 

Had  his  country  rendered  to  Mr.  Clay  but  a  tithe  of  the 
good  wliich  he  conferred  on  his  country,  he  might  still  have 
been  alive,  assisting  by  his  counsel,  if  unable  still  to  engage  in 
active  labor ;  but  his  spirit  and  liberality  were  beyond  his  phy- 
sical strength  and  narrow  income.  He  was  allowed  and  com- 
pelled to  work  beyond  his  power.  No  church  living,  to  which 
he  would  have  done  so  much  honor,  was  presented  to  him ; 
and,  till  it  was  too  late,  no  assistance  was  afforded  him  in  the 
discharge  of  his  prison  duties,  or  the  means  offered  to  him  of 
retiring  on  a  pension  sufficient  for  his  necessities,  and  the 
consequence  is  that  Mr.  Clay  has  sunk  into  the  grave  before 
his  natural  time.  May  his  own  county,  and  the  country  at 
large,  as  far  as  still  lies  in  their  power,  discharge  to  Mr.  Cla/s 
children  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  they  left  unpaid  to  the 
philanthropist  himself !'' 

lEISH  REFORMATORIES. 

At  last  Irish  Reformatories  are  being  established ;  for  ex- 
ample our  Protestant  friends  issue  the  following  notice,  which 
we  take  from  Saunders*  News  Letter: 

**  We  are  glad  to  find  that  a  subject  so  important  to  social  welfare 
is  not  likely  to  be  neglected  in  the  county  and  city  of  Dablin.  An 
aiet  passed  last  session  provides  for  the  maintenance  in  reformatories 
of  those  poor  children  who,  more  sinned  against  than  sinning,  are  de- 
tected in  the  commission  of  those  minor  offences  to  which  the  thought- 
lessness of  childhood  or  the  incentive  of  evil  example  has  enticed  them. 
To  save  such  from  the  downward  road  to  ruin,  government  will  defray 
the  expenses  of  their  maintenance  in  such  institutions  as  philanthropy 
shall  provide,  and  all  juveniles  must  be  sent  only  to  a  *  reformatory 
under  the  exclusive  management  of  persons  of  the  same  religious 
persuasion  as  the  offender.'  Wu  understand  that  Roman  Catnolic 
reformatories  are  already  being  established  in  many  counties ;  and  it 
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would  be  lamantable  indeed*  if  the  Protestants  of  Dublin  were  to 
neglect  to  provide  an  asjlom  for  the  poor  children  of  their  owe 
church  J  who,  often  from  parental  neglect  or  depravity,  have  taken  a 
step  in  the  career  of  crime.    During  the  year  1 857,it  appears,  that  no 
less  than  eigh^  boys  and  twenty-nine  girls,  Protestants,  were  convicted 
within  the  pouce  district  of  Dublin,  and  might  now  be  inmates  of  a 
reformatory,  if  such  existed  to  shelter  them.    It  is,  therefore,  with 
sincere  gratification  we  have  learned  that  the  subject  has  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  Dublin  Parochial  Association,  consisting  of  the 
parochial  clergy  of  almost  all  the  parishes  in  Dublin ;    and  that  at 
their  last  monthly  meeting,  at  the  Ohapteroroom  of  Christ  Church, 
they  appointed  a  committee  to  take  measures  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Protestant  Reformatory,  under  the  new  act,  for  the  city  and  county 
of  Dublin.    The  committee  consists  of ftev.  Edward  S.  Abbott,  Rev. 
Richard  Barton,  Rev.  William  Greene,  Rev.  William  Maturin,  Rev. 
J.  H.  Monahan,  Rev.  Thomas  R.  Shore,  and  Rev.  Charles  8.  Stan- 
ford.   In  such  hands  we  are  sure  the  work  will  go  on  and  prosper, 
and  that  the  Protestants  of  Dublin  will  not  be  subjected  to  the  re- 
proach of  having  been  indifferent  to  an  object  so  important  to  the 
welUbeing  of  society.*' 

We  understand  that  funds  have  been  freely  sabscribed*  and 
that  a  Reformatory  for  boys  and  one  for  girls,  will  shortly  be 
opened  in  Dublin.  Our  friends  have  sent  one  of  their  bodj  to 
England  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  workingof  the  chief  schools 
in  that  country. 

From  lie  Southern  Reporter,  we  take  the  following : 

THE  CORK  REFORMATORT. 

*'  We  have  been  asked — what  about  the  Re£6rmator  j  ?    Are  they 
asleep,  or  is  the  project  abandoned  ?     We  have  great  pleasure  in  re- 
plying that  all  these  forebodings  are  without  foundation,  and  that 
the  managers  have  exerted  themselves  actively  to  bring  the  project  to 
an  issue,  useful  to  the  class  intended  to  be  benefitted,  honorable  to 
those  who  have  employed  their  abilities,  and  worthy  of  our  city.    An 
establishment  of  this  kind  cannot  be  brought  into  action  in  a  moment, 
there  is  much  consideration  to  be  employed,  and  the  aid  of  various 
persons  must  be  secured,  who  are  very  difficult  to  be  obtained.    It 
IS  known  that  a  religious  fraternity  is  to  have  the  rule  of  this  place, 
but  it  must  be  evident  that   it  is  not  every  order  which  would 
answer  or  agree  to  serve  the  requisite  duties.    Still  we  can  say  that 
very  anxious  efforts  are  being  made  to  overcome  this  dii&culty,  which 
we  trust  will  be  crowned  with  the  desired  result,  so  that  the  first 
grand  necessary  of  directors  will  be  secured.     Pending  this  eondu- 
sion,  all  that  could  be  achieved,  has  been  well  and  efVectivelv  done. 
The  committee  have  taken  a  lot  of  ground  near  Uptoa,  for  their  in- 
tended establishment,  which  embraces  an  extent  of  an  hundred  and 
twelve  acres,  for  a  long  term  of  years,  virtually  equivalent  to  a  fee* 
simple  estate.    This  position  is  admirably  located,  being  sufficient! v 
separated  from  any  populous  town,  and,  at  tlie  same  time,  »o  well 
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served  with  close  railway  commnmcation  as  to  be  possessed  of  all  the 
advaDtages  in  the  way  of  supply  which  a  city  could  offer.  Between 
Cork  and  Bandon,  both  the  advantages  of  a  provincial  capital,  and  a 
country  town  oan  be  commanded*  £?erything  cheap  that  is  pos- 
sessed in  this  emporium  for  manufacture,  and  all  that  can  be  had  in 
that  market  for  provisions  and  country  produce,  will  be  available. 
At  the  same  time,  the  inmates  will  be  removed  from  the  seductive  in- 
fluences of  former  companionship  and  old  acquuntance»  and  so  tbey 
will  be  removed  from  the  most  active  incitements  to  renew  their  old  * 
course  of  vice.  In  every  wav,  then,  this  affair  seems  to  have  been  well 
and  considerately  managed,  l^othing  has  been  hurried  or  retarded  un- 
duly ;  proper  deliberation  has  been  used  before  action ;  but  then, 
prompt  and  energetic  conclusion  has  been  apparent,  when  the  determi- 
nation was  arrived  at.  From  these  most  trustworthy  grounds  of  cre- 
dence we  relv  that  a  practical  and  useful  result  will  issue,  and  that  we 
shdl  see  such  an  institution  founded  as  will  be  ajust  pride  to  those  who 
are  interested  in  the  reclamation  of  criminals.  We  ueed  not  revert  to 
the  arguments  which  we  were  the  first  in  Ireland  to  start  in  mainte-  . 
nance  of  the  worth,and  even  to  place  it  on  no  higher  basis,the  economy 
of  this  movement.  Now,  it  is  generally  acknowledged  and  believed  in, 
and  therefore  it  would  be  superfluous  to  maintain  it  with  any  force  of 
argument.  To  us  the  most  satisfsctory  knowledge  is  that  which 
proves  that  the  principle  is  passing  into  reality,  ana  that  the  benevo- 
lent intention  is  being  embodied  in  the  liumane  act.  This  is  the  sort 
of  proof  that  comes  home  to  our  convictions." 

A  girls'  school  managed  by  Sisters  of  Mercy  is  certified  in 
Athlone  ;  an  admirable  school^  managed  by  the  Ladies  of  the 
Good  Shepherd,  is  certified  in  Limerick ;  another,  from  which  we 
expeet  grand  resalts,  is  certified  at  High  Park,  Dromcondra, 
under  the  care  of  the  Ladies  of  the  Order  of  Charity ;  another 
is  certified  at  Monaghan,  under  the  care  of  the  Sisters  of 
St.  Louis ;  and  one  under  the  management  of  the  Sisters  of 
Mercy  will  be  shortly  opened  at  Oolden-bridge. 

With  regard  to  Patronage  for  Catholic  children,  a  most  in* 
valuable  assistant  will  be  found  in  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul ;  at  the  October  meeting  of  the  Society,  held  in  London, 
the  President  said,  "  he  would  take  this  opportunity  of  speak- 
ing to  them,  of  another  work  which  was  very  desirable  in 
England.  He  alluded  to  the  patronage  of  boys  who  left  the 
Beformatory  schools,  There  was  much  need  of  the  exertions 
of  the  Brothers  to  take  care  of  those  boys.  He  had  received 
all  the  necessary  information  on  the  subject  from  the  experience 
of  the  Brothers  in  France ;  and  he  would  advise  them  to  attempt 
the  work,  if  it  was  fonnd  that  much  money  was  not  required  to 
carry  it  on.  He  apprehended  that  it  was  a  work  rather  of 
labour  and  of  organization ;  and  he  was  glad  to  say  that  the 
organization  of  the  Society  was  certainly  the  be^t  in  England  to* 
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carrj  out  any  work  of  the  kind.*'      And  onr  friendy  the  Bev. 
Father  Caccia^  thus  writes  upon  this  subject  to  the  Council  :** 

OATHOLIO  BBFOBMATORT  SCHOOL, 

Near  Market' Weighian,  Yorkthire, 

October  18M,  1856. 

'*  I  feel  much  gratified  for  the  occasion  you  afford  me  of  a  direct 
correspondence  with  a  society  which  I  highly  esteem,  and  whose  co- 
operation in  the  Reformatory  movement  I  consider  essentiallj 
necessary. 

**  From  the  Report  and  Circular  which  you  will  receive  by  this  post, 
yon  will  become  acquainted  with  the  working  of  our  Reformatory, 
and  the  conditions  on  which  boys  are  received  from  other  counties. 
You  will  be  happy  to  learn  that  the  buildings  there  alluded  to,  which 
were  intended  for  the  accommodation  of  seventy  boys,  have  been  com- 
pleted for  more  than  two  hundred.  The  premium  also,  which  is  there 
stated  at  £10  for  each  boy,  is  now  reduced  to  £5,  but  without  the 
right  of  vacancies :  £2  of  this  goes  towards  the  bedding,  &c.,  of  the 
boy.  the  remaining  £Z  to  the  building  fund. 

'*  The  travelling  expenses  of  the  boys  are  to  be  defrayed  by  the 
county  to  which  they  belong.  J  have  already  four  boys  from  London. 
I  have  now  eighty-five  boys,  and  three  others  are  coming.  The 
average  number  of  Yorkshire  boys  is  about  one  hundred  and  twenty, 
so  I  shall  have  about  eighty  vacancies  for  other  counties,  twenty  of 
which  are  even  now  filled. 

**  Any  other  information  you  may  require  I  shall  be  most  happy  to 
ffive  you,  and  more  happy  if  you,  or  any  member  of  your  Society,  will 
favour  me  with  a  visit. 

**  In  addition  to  this  reply,  I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  to  von  the 
copy  of  a  letter  which  the  Hon.  Charles  Langdale  presented  a  few 
.  days  ago  to  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Wiseman.     I  hope  that  this  plan 
will  meet  with  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  Society. 

**  Believe  me  to  remain  vours  very  truly, 

••  CHARLES  CACCIA." 

[Copy.] 

'Mtf^iuflS/A,  1858. 
**  Mr  LoBD  Cardinal — 

<«  When  the  Right  Rev.  the  Abbot  of  Mount  St.  Bernards  called 
the  attention  of  the  public  as  to  the  best  manner  of  disposing  of  Re- 
formatory boys,  I,  amongst  other,  gave  my  opinion  in  The  Weekly 
Register,  of  May  22nd,  as  follows  :~- 

'*  *  1  St.  In  every  Reformatory,  an  annual  allowance— say  £1  for  each 
boy,  should  be  set  apart  for  supplying  the  boys  according  to  their  re- 
spective wants  on  their  entering  into  society,  as  I  am  doing  at  this 
present  moment.     This  fund  may  be  increased  by  contributions. 

«*  *  3nd.  An  external  patronage,  charged  with  obtaining  employment, 
and  at  the  same  time  exercising  a  moral  control,  may  be  found  in  the 
Societies  of  St.  Yincent-de-Paul,  whose  Central  Committee  will  re- 
ceive from  the  managers  of  the  Reformatories  the  requirements  and 
the  circumstances  of  each  boy  previous  to  his  dismissal. 
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**  *  3rd.  The  same  patronage  will  assist  those  boys  to  emigrate  who^ 
either  because  of  bad  parents,  a  doubtfal  reformation,  or  diffieoltj  in 
obtaining  employment,  are  exposed  to  the  danger  of  a  relapse,  or  the 
inability  of  procuring  the  necessaries  of  life.' 

''  On  a  late  occasion,  visiting  Mount  St.  Bernards,  I  found  that 
the  present  Superiors  agreed  with  my  plan,  and  having  made  known 
to  them  my  intention  of  submitting  the  same  to  the  patronage  of  your 
Eminence,  they  desired  me  to  make  known  to  you  their  wish  to  see  it 
carried  out. 

'*  There  is  only  one  Oatholic  Reformatory  remaining,  which  is  the 
one  in  your  diocese.  If  the  plan  meets  with  your  approbation  I  feel 
confident  something  effectual  may  be  done  for  the  future  condition 
of  our  boys,  and  we  may  thus  insure  the  success  of  our  present  endea- 
vours. ^ 

"I  think  that  as  Societies  of  St.  Vincent-de-Paul  are  spread  alt  over 
the  country,  with  a  central  board  in  London,  they  might  undertake 
this  g^reat  work  of  charity  without  incurring  any  expense,  and  with 
but  litttle  trouble. 

*'  They  will  not  be  called  upon  to  procure  a  situation  for  all  the 
boys  leaving  Reformatories,  but  only  for  those  for  whom  the  mana- 
gers make  an  application  ;  and,  if  a  proper  situation  cannot  be  found, 
they  will  inform  the  respective  manager  of  the  fact,  that  he  may  re- 
sort to  other  means— 'for  instance,  emigration  to  Canada,  where  the 
boys  will  be  recommended  to  the  same  Society. 

"  I  hope  your  Eminence,  in  your  charity,  will  give  this  matter  due 
consideration.     If  you  think  it  better  to  modify,  or  even  change  this 

flan,  I  shall  be  happy  to  follow  the  line  of  action  you  may  propose, 
am  extremely  anxious   for  the  future  result  of  the  Reformatory 
training. 

'*  With  the  most  profound  sentiments  of  respect  and  reverence,  I 
have  the  honour  to  be  Your  Eminence's  moat  humble  and  obedient 
servant. 

CHARLES  CACCIA." 


A  letter  addressed,  October  the  2nd,  bj  the  Right  £ev. 
Abbot  of  Mount  St.  Bernard  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Provincial 
Council,  contains  the  following  passages  on  the  same  subject : 

**  I  have  thought  for  some  time  that  through  the  intervention  of 
the  Society  of  St.  Vincent-de-PauI,  some  good  outlet  for  our  Colony 
Bo^s  might  be  found.  I  am  quite  favourable  to  Colonization  and 
emigration,  as  you  know. 

'*  The  plan,  I  think,  that  would  succeed  would  be  for  some  agent 
of  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent-de-Paul,  on  the  spot  thev  would  colo- 
nize,  to  take  care  of  them,  bavins  previously  obtained  land  for  their 
cultivating,  &c.  If  the  boys  could  go  at  once  from  the  colony,  direct 
to  the  place  in  America  prepared  for  them^  an  agent  being  there  to 
receive  and  overlook  them,  thit  plan,  I  think,  would  succeed," 
G 
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A  Male  Reformatory  for  CathoHca  will  be  soon  opened  in 
the  neighbonrhood  of  I)ublin.  Every  arrangement  is  made, 
and  tbe  staff  is  nearly  ready.  A  Committee  has  been  formedj 
and  comprises  amongst  its  members  the  highest  legal  fnnction- 
ariesy  and  gentlemen  of  the  most  infloential  position  in  the 
mercantile  classes  in  Dublin.  They  have  wisely  resolved  to 
place  the  institution  under  the  management  of  a  religious  body, 
as  being  safest^  and,  at  the  same  time,  most  economical.  We 
diall)  we  hope,  in  our  Bsoord  for  next  quarter,  be  able  to  re- 
port that  this  institution  is  successfully  at  work. 

Before  closing  this  portion  of  our  Beooed  of  the  present 
quarter,  we  would  urge  upon  those  gentlemen  anxious  for  the 
success  of  the  movement,  tlte  necessitv  of  joining  the  Dublin 
Committee,  and  of  working  the  whofe  of  Ireland  in  unison, 
and  as  has  been  found  so  useful  and  successful  in  other  associ- 
ations. It  is  not  a  question  as  to  whether  Cork  shall  be  better 
than  Limerick,  or  Dublin  better  than  Belfast,  or  Monaghan 
soperior  to  Athlone ;— the  real  question,  and  the  charitable 
and  philanthropic  one  is — how  shall  we  all  be  best  able  to 
help  each  other,  and  to  make  Reformatories,  Male  and  Female, 
as  perfect  and  as  useful  as  are  our  other  almost  innumerable 
Institutions  for  the  cure  of  moral  or  physical  evils. 

CONVICTS  IN  ENGLAND. 

There  are  convicts  in  Cork  harbour,  and  there  are  convicts 
in  Philipstown  ;  there  is  a  colony  of  convicts  at  Lusk,  and 
there  are  60  or  80  convicts  at  Smithfield,  without  a  lock,  or 
bolt,  or  bar  on  tbe  door,  to  keep  them  from  rushing  into 
Smithfield  market,  and  thus  escaping.  If  the  reader  will  look 
towards  that  large  building  on  the  North  Circular  Boad,  lie 
will  see  an  establishment  containing  nearly  500  male  convicts. 
Thus  it  will  be  understood  that  in  various  parts  of  Ireland, 
convicts  are  stationed,  with  all  the  means  of  creating  riot 
amongst  their  fellows,  and  with  a  uower  of  doing  wrong  and 
mischief,  never  possible  to  their  English  fellows ;  yet  these  Irish 
convicts  have  never  broken  into  revolt,  have  never  spread  terror 
and  dismay  amongst  the  people  of  their  neighbourhood,  have 
never  rendered  themselves  objects  of  horror  to  all  good  and  think- 
ing  men — and  all  for  the  plain  and  simple  reason  that  they  have 
been  treated  as  rational  beings,  and  to  each  has  been  given 
such  fair  and  reasonable  reward,  compatible  with  his  con- 
dition, as  his  good  conduct  and  feovkd  reformation  had 
shown  him  to  deserve. 
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Unfortunately,  snch  is  not  the  state  of  things  in  England ; 
and  thus  we  find,  that  in  the  month  of  November  last,  the 
Waterloo  Station  in  London,  and  the  whole  town  of  Wey- 
mouth, were  affrighted  from  their  propriety  by  a  gang  of  con- 
victs, who  were  supposed  to  have  suffered  those  punishments, 
and  undergone  that  discipline  which  are  presumed  to  dwell  in, 
and  to  be  developed  by,  confinement  in  Pentonville  or  Millbank 
Prisons. 

We  take  the  following  passage,  deiscriptive  of  the  state  of 
things  to  which  we  refer,  from  the  Daily  News  of  November 
2?th,  1858  :— 

"  Mutiny  of  Convicts. — About  eight  o'clock  on  Tuesdav 
morning  a  confusion  and  alarm,  never  witnessed  before,  took 
place  at  the  Southwestern  Bail  way,  Waterloo-station,  a  gang  of 
no  less  than  eighty  convicts  refusing  to  proceed  by  the  regular 
train  to  Portland.  The  persuasions  of  the  officers  were  use- 
less, and  it  was  ultimately  deemed  expedient  to  send  to  Mill- 
bank  Prison  for  the  Governor  and  additional  guard,  when, 
after  two  hours'  delay,  the  convicts  were  forwarded  on  their 
journey." 

The  following  extract  from  the  Southern  Times  of  Novem- 
ber 27th,  (a  Weymouth  paper,)  gives  the  facts  at  length,  and 
they  are, worthy  of  the  closest  attention,  as  thev  show  profound 
ignorance,  or  gross  carelessness,  or  utter  recklessness,  on  the 
part  of  the  Prisons'  Office  in  London  : — 

"  Return  of  Convicts  to  Portland  Prison. — About  80  of  the 
convicts  who  were  sent  from  Portland  a  few  weeks  ago,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  part  they  took  in  the  emeute,  having  undergone 
a  few  weeks'  solitary  confinement  in  Millbunk  Penitentiary  and 
Pentonville  Model  Prison,  were  returned  on  Wednesday  to  their 
former  quartei^.  When  they  arrived  at  the  Waterloo  station, 
and  found  that  they  were  to  be  taken  back  to  Portland,  some 
of  them  expressed,  in  very  forcible  language,  their  determina- 
tion not  to  go,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty,  and  after  con- 
siderable delay,  that  they  were  got  into  the  Railway  carriages, 
having  first  been  divided  into  two  parties.  A  telegraphic  mes- 
sage was  despatched  to  the  prison  at  Portland,  informing  the 
Governor,  Captain  Clay,  of  the  resistance  made  by  the  con- 
victs, and  he  sent  off  to  H.M.S. '  Blenheim,' lying  in  the  Port- 
laud  harbour,  for  force,  in  case  of  any  serious  difficulty  occur- 
ring in  conducting  the  convicts  from  the  terminus  to  Wey- 
mouth.    The  first  detachment  of  convicts  arrived  in  the  after- 
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noon,  tolerably  quiet,  and  under  a  comparatively  small  escort. 
A  strong  G^uard,  however^  had  to  be  provided  in  London  to  ac- 
company the  second  gang,  numbering  48  convicts,   and  on 
their  way  from  Weymouth  to  Portland  they  were  met  by  60 
marines,  and  a  body  of  the  sailors  of  the '  Blenheim/  dragging 
along  one  of  the  ship's   guns.      Under  this  strong  escort, 
they  were  marched  through  Portland,  shouting,  yelling,  and 
swearing  with  great  energy.    From  the  expressions  they  used, 
it  would  appear  that  they  estimated  the  horrors  of  solitary  con- 
finement in  Millbank  or  Pentonville,  as  light  in  comparison 
witu  the  prospects  of  a  return  to  Portland.    These  men,  we 
believe,  were  not  among  the  number  who  were  flogged  for  in- 
subordination ;  the  only  punishment  they  have  had  has  been 
a  few  weeks'  solitary  imprisonment.     It  seems  a  very  question- 
able policy  to  give  such  rebellious  spirits  a  chance  of  raising 
another  riot  in  the   prison,  though  the  excellent   discipline 
maintained  there,  and  the  vigilance  of  the  officials,  will,  no 
doubt,  prevent  anything  so  serious  as  the  outbreak  which  re- 
cently occurred/' 

We  need  not  write  one  word  upon  this  disgraceful  state- 
ment. We  hardly  know  which  to  pity  more,  the  Qonvicts  at 
Portland,  or  the  people  in  Weymouth. 


ST.  JOSEPH'S  INDUSTRIAL  INSTITUTE, 


WITH  SPBCTAL   RBFKBENCE    TO  ITB 


INTERN  CLASS  OF  WORKHOUSE  ORPHANS. 


Many  of  the  Patrons  of  St.  Joseph^  Industrial  School,  are  fully 
aware  of  the  fact>  that  within  the  last  few  months  seven  orphans  or 
deserted  children  have  heen  taken  from  the  children's  ward  of  the 
North  Dublin  Union,  and  placed  in  the  intern  class  of  St.  Joseph's  ; 
they  are  also  aware  of  the  circumstances  and  objects  which  have 
induced  the  founder  and  managers  to  take  this  step. 

However,  as  a  misconception  seems  to  exist  in  some  quarters,  with 
regard  to  the  exact  amount  of  responsibility  and  risk-  incurred  by 
this  withdrawal  of  children  from  the  Union,  it  is  well  to  state  here 
clearly  and  emphatically,  that  no  assistance  whatever  has  been  given 
by  the  Board  of  Guardians  towards  the  maintenance  of  these  children. 
The  Guardians  merely  permitted  their  withdrawal.  The  whole  cost 
of  their  support,  instruction,  and  clothine,  is  borne  by  the  subscribers, 
and  the  managers  of  the  Institution,  which  is  for  the  present  the  re- 
fuge and  home  of  these  friendless  children. 

Some,  who  have  thought  deeply  on  the  question  of  the  duty  which 
society  is  bound  to  discharge  towards  unprotected  and  destitute  child- 
ren, are  of  opinion,  that  the  poor-rates  should  be  charged  with  their 
support  in  Industrial  Schools,  or  institutions  in  which  self-dependance 
is  one  of  the  first  lessons  inculcated,  and  in  which  the  "  family  prin- 
ciple," is  not  necessarily  or  systematically  ignored. 

This  is  not  the  ground  on  which  to  enter  upon  controversies,  in  the 
course  of  which  unrighteous  custom  must  incur  heavy  censure,  and 
strong  prejudices  meet  with  rough  treatment  But  to  wait  for 
wholesale  reforms  in  such  matters,  would  suppose  very  "  weary  wait- 
ing," and  to  decline  all  personal  trouble  in  resisting  evil,  until  such  a 
time  as  enlightened  opinion  should  carry  the  question  by  acclamation, 
would  deprive  all  true  workers  of  their  real  strength  and  merit. 
It  is  sumcient  here, cursorily  as  possible,to  indicate  the  motives  which 
have  led  the  founder  and  managers  of  St.  Joseph's  to  adopt  those 
Workhouse  Orphans,  and  to  shew  what  the  result  of  industrially 
training  such  subjects  is  likely  to  be. 

Much  experience  of  workhouse  rearing  as  shown  in  the  conduct  and 
fate  of  those  who  have  been  subjected  to  it,  and  a  rather  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  real  history  of  girls  who  are  now  expiating 
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offences  against  society  in  tbe  convict  prisonB  of  the  country,  bare  led 
to  the  decided  conviction,  that  the  want  of  moral  and  industrial  train- 
ing in  the  workhouse  schools  is  the  great  source  of  crime,  especiallj 
among  women  and  children. 

In  workhouse  schools  when  vice  is  not  cultivated,  idleness,  at 
least,  18  permitted.  In  most  cases  no  means  are  opven  the  children, 
whereby,  on  coming  to  a  Pfoper  age,  tbey  might  be  enabled  to  earn 
their  bread  in  the  world.  There  is  no  system,  or  organization  within 
the  workhouse  itself,  by  the  instrumentality  of  which  the  children 
might  be  settled  independently  of  the  poor-rates— apprenticed— or 
even  got  rid  of.  A  transfer  to  the  adult  wards  when  the  time  arrives, 
is  all  that  can  be  looked  forward  to. 

The  adult  wards  of  the  workhouse  contain  the  essence  and  con- 
centration of  the  lowest  vice  in  loathsome  variety,  and  are  the  ga- 
thering place  at  one  time  or  another  of  all  the  unconvicted  crime  of 
the  country.  Pauper-reared  ehildren,  haplessly  divested  of  all  ties  of 
home  and  kindred,  and  without  that  moral  stay  which  only  the  in- 
fluence of  healthy  family  life  can  give,  are  ill  prepared  indeed  to  re- 
sist the  torrent  of  evil  example  and  invidious  temptation  which  here 
besets  them.  Innocent  girls  too  frequently  leave  the  workhonse  hi 
company   with   designing   hardened   reprobates,   and  either  return 

Xin  ruined  and  shamelessi  or  find  their  way  by  a  mof e  or  less  round 
ut  road,  to  the  bridewell  or  the  gaol.     In  the  latter  case,  if  the 
girl  be  legaHy  sentenced  to  detention,  the  stain  which  her  character 
has  suffered   from  the  consequence  perhaps  of  mere  folly,  or  treak- 
ness,  becomes  an  indelible  brand,  and  the  deplorable  effects  of  nnre- 
stricted  intercourse  with  old  offenders  to  whom   a  sojourn    in  the 
gaol  is  a  mere  '*  holiday  from  vice"  are  soon  apparent  In  the  mode  of 
life  henceforth  adopted  by  the  unhappy  ^irk      The  cottviot  prison  ts 
too  often  her  destination  ;  and,  strange  as  it  sounds,  the  solitary  cell 
is  in  reality  the  refuge,  and  the  home,  and  the  school  for  such  as  shea- 
the first  "  institution"  of  the  many  she  has  passed  through*  in  which 
ber  rights  as  a  human  being  are  acknowledged,  and  an  effbrt   made 
to  save  her  by  a  mildly  stern  and  strictly /u^j  discipline,  from  a  fatal 
descent  to  a  still  lower  deep.     Here  at  fast,  in    spite  of  harsh  dis- 
couragement and  fearful  waste  of  time  and  money,  the  evil  is  sought 
to  be  partially  counteracted  which  might  have  been  wholfv  pre^^ented. 
Facts  such  as  these,  which  blue  books  prove,  and  public  officers  of 
many  departments  are  forced  to  bear  witness  to,  make  it  difficult  of 
comprehension,  that  conscientious  men  and  women  can  He  qutet  in 
their   beds  without  having   uttered  a  word   of  remonstrance   or  of 
protest.     The  managers  of  St.  Joseph's  Industrial  Institute,  fbeling 
convinced  that  many  would  be  found  willing  to  give  help  in  rescuing 
the  poor  children  who  seem  so  fatally  doomed,  if  only  some  way  were 
pointed  out  of  doing  so,  determined  to  risk  something  for  so  gocrd  a 
cause,  and  at  any  rate  to  save  some  few  from  sv^ift  destrnctioti. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  female  children  of  the  North  Dablifl 
Union  are  in  many  respects  well  taken  care  of.  The  chaplains  are 
vigilant  in  the  disobarge  of  their  duties:  and  the  officers  in  charge 
of  the  department  are  at  once  humane  and  efficient.  The  chifdren 
are  well  instructed — indeed  much  better  than  a  chiss  far  superior  to 
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Ukeio — a«d  above  aU  they  are  jealously  aeparated  from  contact  with 
adult  paapers.  It  was  therefore  resolved  that  to  thb  fouodatioo 
shouid  he  added  the  supers  true  ture  without  which  all  the  rest  can 
he  no  siore  thaa  buried  treasure—. vain  and  useless.  It  was  resolved 
to  take  out  sooie  of  these  chjldren,  and  bj  giving  them  a  thoroughly 
industrial  education,  prepare  them  according  to  sound  common  sen&e 
principles  to  take  their  place  among  iioneet  respectAble  hread- winners. 

After  some  visits  to  the  Uaio«  a  number  of  girXs  mere  selected  as 
lUcely  to  be  «Ugib^  oases ;  »  request  was  made  that  they  should  be 
put  through  a  course  of  probation  :  materials  were  supplied,  and  the 
mistress  undertook  to  teach  them  the  common  sort  of  sewing  as  a 
preparatii90  for  shirt  making.  So  opposition  was  offered  by  any  of 
the  authorities,  aad  mwih  kindly  assistance  was  givon  by  the  officers 
in  charge  of  the  children.  Ox  those  selected  m  the  first  instance 
some  tew  after  a  while  dropped  off  disheartened^  being  unused  to 
active  ezertioa  for  any  definite  purpose :  and  some  of  those  invi^d 
dedined  to  enter  the  clasSj  having  a  sort  of  uadedned  dread  of  leav- 
ing the  boose— 4;he  «tori£s  they  had  heard  of  what  befel  girle  who 
bad  gone  to  service  and  met  with  bad  treatment,  and  come  back  to 
the  union  U>  be  ^'  dressed  in  woman's  clothes,  and  sent  to  the  woman's 
ward^"  were  not  likely  to  give  them  cour«ge  to  face  the  world  out- 
side.   Many  however  persevered  ;  and  to  these  the  prize  was  given. 

Finally  seven  girls  were  brought  out  as  a  sort  of  first  instalment 
The  guardians  gave  consent^  and  the  pauper  orphans  are  now  In- 
dustrials of  &t»  io9epk% 

A  few  paragraphs  iwill  eave  leoigthened  details.  The  children  ^oon 
after  ihvir  romoval  to  the  schooli  were  mailed  separately  before  the 
managers  to  givo  an  account  of  themselves.  The  answers  were  noted 
at  the  aomeiit,  aad  the  following  are  the  facts  of  each  child's  history 
greatly  curtailed. 

No.  1.-^ Ago  between  fourteen  and  fifteen  ;  has  been  nine  years  in 
the  Workbttouse ;  is  an  orphan.  Heard  that  her  mother  diexi  long 
ago,  and  that  bar  father  also  died  soon  after  he  came  to  the  Union, 
with  bis  two  children.  Does  not  remember  to  have  over  seen  her 
father.  Thinka  she  has  two  sisters  well  off  in  Liverpool :  one  of 
them  fliarriod  {  caonot  say  whether  they  are  step-sibtera.  Long  ago 
one  of  them  took  over  herself  and  little  sister  to  J  Liverpool,  kept  them 
With  her  a  while  and  was  kind  to  them  ;  but  finally  sevt  them  back 
aaying  they  wore  idioU;  gave  a  note  to  eldest  child;  does  not 
know  who  it  was  for ;  tore  it  up  on  the  way,  thinking  it  was  no 
Qiatter,  aod  threw  the  pieces  into  the  sea.  When  landed  on  the  quay 
did  not  know  where  to  go,  and  watndered  about  the  streets  looking 
for  the  Union  all  night.  Sarly  in  the  morning,  met  by  chance  a 
woman  who  had  seen  theoi  with  the  sister,  and  were  brought  by 
her  to  the  Union.  No  one  has  ever  came  to  enquire  for  them  since. 
The  little  sister  is  still  in  the  Union.  Has  no  acquaintance  whatsoever 
outside. 

No.  2. — Age  hetveen  fourteen  and  fifteen.   Has  heen  fffurteen  years 
in  the  Workhouae;  is  an  orphan.     Knows  nothing  of  her  father  and 
mother ;     never  heard   how  she    came  to   the   Union.      Has    no 
acquaintance  any  where. 
No.  3. — Age  about  sixteen  ;  has  heen  fourteen  years  in  the  Work 
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house ;  is  motherless  and  knows  nothing  of  her  father ;  thinks  be 
may  be  alive ;  heard  that  he  went  to  America  long  ago.  Has  an 
aunt  in  iDublin,  but  cannot  tell  where  she  liyes.  Was  taken  out  once 
by  her  godmother  who  keeps  a  shop  somewhere  in  Dublin,  hut-after 
a  week  got  sore  eyes,  and  bad  to  go  back  to  the  Union.  Has  heard 
nothing  of  these  relatives  for  some  time. 

No.  4 Age  sixteen.     Has  been  ten  years  in  the  Workhouse.    Is 

motherless  ;  cannot  tell  whether  her  father  is  alive.  Was  brought 
to  the  Union  by  her  mother,  who  died  there  soon  after  ;  does  not 
remember  her.  Thinks  she  has  brothers  in  Kilkenny,  but  knows 
nothing  about  them.  Once,  a  long  time  ago,  a  woman  came  to  the 
Union,  and  said  she  was  paid  to  come  over  from  England  to  look 
after  the  girl ;  heard  no  more  of  her.  Has  no  relative  in  the  Union, 
is  not  acquainted  v  ith  any  one  outside. 

No  5 Age  sixteen  ;  has  been  tioo  years  and  a-half  in  the  Work- 

honse  ;  is  an  orphan  ;  lost  her  mother  eight  years  ago.  Her  father 
died  in.the  house,  about  a  fortnight  after  he  went  in  with  four  child- 
ren ;  he  was  a  compositor  and  pressman  by  trade,  and  earned  even  in 
declining  health  £1.  lOs.  a- week ;  got  help  from  the  trade,  but 
finding  his  case  hopeless  went  into  the  Union  to  leave  bis  children 
there,  and  to  be  near  them  when  dying.  A  boy  and  a  girl  are  still 
in  the  Union,  one  boy  ran  away  from  "  the  sheds,"  and  is  supposed  to 
be  with  some  friends  in  Dublin ;  the  girl's  step-mother  is  in  England, 
and  that  woman's  mother  is  in  the  Union.  There  are  uncles  and  aunts 
in  Dublin,  but  none  of  them  have  ever  come  to  look  after  the  children. 

No  6. — Age  sixteen ;  has  been  nine  years  in  the  Workhouse  ;  is  an 
orphan  ;  her  father,  a  soldier,  died  ten  years  ago,  and  his  widow  about 
a  Year  after  went  to  the  Union  with  five  children.  She  could  have 
got  the  boys  into  the  Hibernian  School,  and  actually  brought  them 
to  the  door  for  the  purpose  of  leaving  them,  but  her  heart  failed,  and 
in  order  not  to  be  separated  from  the  children  she  brought  them  all 
into  the  Union,  where,  after  lingering  in  very  bad  health  for  four 
years,  she  died.  This  girl  was  once  taken  out  of  the  House  by  an 
aunt,  who  kept  her  with  herself,  and  sent  her  to  school  ;  but  the  aunt 
dying  soon  after,  the  child  went  back  to  the  Unibm  Two  of  her 
brothers  are  in  situation,  she  cannot  tell  where,  heard  that  one  of 
them  lives  in  Dorset-street ;  another  brother,  and  a  sister,  remain  in 
the  Union.  These  children  have  or  hud  relatives  in  Dublin,  butter 
factors  by  trade,  but  nothing  has  been  heard  of  them  for  nearly  two 
years. 

No.  7.— Age  twenty-two  ;  has  been  sixteen  years  in  the  Workhouse ; 
is  an  orphan.  Both  parents  died  before  she  was  brought  to  the  Union 
by  her  grandmother  who  is  still  there  ;  has  a  sister,  a  servant  in 
England,  who  writes  to  her,  but  has  no  means  of  helping  her ;  is 
lame :  never  left  the  childrens*  ward  ;  was  appointed  to  assist  in  the 
infirmary,  but  received  no  other  remuneration  than  extra  diet.  Has 
no  relatives  or  friends  in  Ireland. 

These  girls  were  not  selected  for  the  strangeness  of  their  history, 
or  as  quite  extraordinary  examples  of  desertion  and  utter  friendlesness. 
They  were  taken,  almost  at  random,  from  a  class  of  nearly  three  hun* 
dr^d.     They  can  all  read  and  write  well ;  they  know  accounts,  and 


are  thoroughly  instructed  in  catechism  and  Christian  doctrine.  But 
as  the  greater  number  of  them  had  never  been  in  an  ordinary  dwelling 
house^  their  awkwardness  on  first  enetring  one,  was  both  provoking 
and  ludicrous.  The  use  of  knives  and  forks  was  unknown  to  them  ; 
the  hall  mat  seldom  failed  to  trip  them  up  ;  they  had  not  presence  of 
mind  enough  to  carry  a  can  of  water,  and  it  required  practice  and 
experience  to  enable  them  to  get  up  and  down  stairs  without  falling ; 
as  for  their  proficiency  in  needlework,  it  is  enough  to  state  that  the 
first  week  they  were  put  to  ordinary  shirt  making,  the  united  earnings 
of  five  of  the  class,  amounted  to  nine  pence. 

At  present  the  intern  class  of  St.  Joseph's  consists  of  these  seven 
orphans,  one  girl  selected  from  the  extern  class,  and  a  matron.  The 
latter  is  a  respectable  middle  aged  woman,  worthy  of  trust,  full  of 
the  hard  experience  of  a  struggling  life,  and  not  in  station  much  above 
the  position  the  children  must  hereafter  occupy.  They  learn  much 
from  her  whfch  a  more  lady-like  person  could  not  so  well  give  ;  her 
homely  cordial  conversation,  and  her  example  of  untiring  industry, 
are  invaluable  as  aids  to  education  ;  she  is  a  soldier's  widow,  saw  a 
good  deal  of  life  in  various  quarters  of  the  world,  and  of  late  years 
supported  herself  and  an  invalid  step-daughter  by  dress  making.  She 
is  at  once  overseer  of  the  work  department  of  the  general  Industrial 
School,  cutter  out,  and  instructor  in  every  branch  of  household  work. 
As  it  was  found  that  nhe  could  not  remain  in  the  Institution  at  ntght 
on  account  of  the  said  sick  child,  one  of  the  extern  class  was  appointed 
to  fill  her  place  at  that  time  ;  the  latter  is  an  excellent  worker,  and 
in  conduct  the  best  example  the  children  could  have.  Her  family  live 
in  the  neighbourhood,  but  for  the  present  she  remains  altogether  in 
the  Institution. 

The  intern  class  work  during  the  day  with  the  general  Industrial 
School,  which  continues  to  be  carried  on  as  usual,  except  that  plain 
work  has  been  substituted  for  crochet.  In  the  morning  hours  the 
interns  clean  down  the  house,  scour,  polish  grates,  and  otherwise 
qualify  for  household  service ;  one  of  them,  appointed  in  turn,  re- 
mains in  the  kitchen,  and  is  in  fact  the  cook  of  the  establishment. 
Two  of  the  externs  who  are  very  destitute  get  dinner  daily,  making 
in  all  eleven  at  that  meal.  In  the  evening  after  supper  the  children 
sit  in  the  kitchen,  and  under  the  cheerful  influence  of  candle  and  fire- 
light, continue  the  work  of  the  day,  or  knit  stockings  for  themselves 
until  it  is  time  for  general  prayer  and  bed  ;  passers  by  often  hear 
them  singing  their  hymns  and  school  songs  in  chorus. 

During  the  week  they  are  often  sent  on  various  errands  for  the  sake 
of  exercise,  and  on  Sunday  they  generally  get  a  country  walk.  On  that 
day  also,  after  hearing  mass  and  sermon  m  one  of  the  city  churches, 
they  return  to  dinner,  and  finish  the  day  by  remaining  from  three  to 
six  o'clock  at  the  Sunday  School  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  of  St. 
Vincent  De  Paul ;  a  great  many  of  the  extern  class  also  attend  this 
admirable  school.  Those,  therefore,  who  are  too  busily  engaged  at 
work  during  the  week  to  give  much  time  to  book  learning,  have  their 
knowledfl^e  of  reading  and  writing  kept  up  in  this  manner ;  while  those 
who  might  be  led  into  mischief  by  the  idle  and  vicious  companionship 
of  the  streets  on  Sunday  afternoons,  are  safe  with  the  good  sisters; 
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ft'bo,  truA  to  tbeir  eharitable  vocation,  not  onl^r  instruct,  but  abo  in- 
t^rest  «od  amnsa  th^s  'Ctuldreo^  allowing  them  to  remain  aAer  school 
hours,  teacbiog  them  axnall  games  of  various  kkids,  and  giving  them 
books  to  rea<L  During  the  summer  th&  ohildren  often  talked  of  their 
play  in  the  gjir Aeo^  an4  the  nice  stories  they  read  in  "  the*^  nun's 
summer  house/* 

This  is  something  like  carrying  into  practice  the  doctrine  of  the 
oommunioa  of  labour,  one  charitable  institution  thus  coming  to  the 
aid  of  another.  There  is  one  more  instance  of  the  application  of  the 
same  principle,  by  which  St^  Joseph's  profits  largely.  The  superiors 
of  the  misaionary  collie  of  AH  Hallows,  have  directed  that  a  portion 
of  the  broken  bread  and  meat,  which  is  distributed  to  the  poor^  shall 
he  sent  to  the  managers  of  St.  Joseph's.  This  food  is  prepared 
with  care,  aad  so  good  nourishment  is  provided  at  a  time,  when 
a  longer  course  of  Workhouse  diet  would  be  likelv  permanently  to  in- 
jure the  already  ill-grown  children^  Thanks  to  this  assistance,  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  children  is  much  improved  ;  they  have  grown  stout  in 
person,  and  are  fast  losing  the  *'  poor-house  look,'*  by  which  visitors 
so  easily  distinguished  them  from  the  other  class.  Whether  they  ahall 
ever  reach  in  height  the  average  proportion  of  Irish  girls  is  another 
question. 

So  much  being  said  of  the  past  and  present  of  the  Orphans,  a  word 
will  suffice  in  reference  to  their  future  prospects.  The  object  being 
to  make  them  good  plain  workers  and  good  common  household  ser- 
vants, no  doubt  whatever  is  felt  that  they  shall  be  easily  disposed  of 
when  that  point  is  reached.  Many  applications  are  made  at  tha 
School  for  girls  to  mind  children,  or  help  in  kitchens.  An  honest 
girl  in  either  capacity  is  invaluable,  and  when  any  kind  of  training  is 
added  to  that,  toa  candidate  is  sure  of  promotion^  In  last  year's  re- 
port of  St.  Joseph's  it  was  stated  that  twelve  girls  belonging  to  the 
School  had  been  placed  in  respectable  fdtuations  in  various  capacities. 
Since  that  time  eight  others  have  been  similarly  provided  for.  Of 
these  twenty,  not  one  is  missing :  they  have  all  been  heard  of  within 
a  very  short  time,  and  no  instance  of  bad  conduct  has  been  reported 
of  any  one  of  them.  There  are  now  in  the  School  two  of  those  girls 
who  are  out  of  place  for  the  moment.  They  are  availing  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  of  learning  plain  work.  They  have  came  back  to 
the  old  shelter  of  the  School  quite  naturally,  feeling  sure  that  they 
have  a  good  chance  of  being  provided  for  as  children  of  St.  Joseph's* 
Among  the  benefactors  of  the  Institution,  there  is  one  to  whom  spe- 
cial  gratitude  is  due.  This  lady  has  taken  at  different  times  no  less 
than  ^f9  girls  from  the  School — has  kept  them  in  her  house — trained 
them  as  servants  under  her  own  eye— -and  given  them  what  was  worth 

f^old  to  them-^the  means  of  earning  hence/or th  an  honest  comfortable 
ivelihood. 

With  such  aids  as  these  the  managers  of  St.  Joseph's  are  justified 
in  feeling  no  painful  anxiety  about  the  settlement  of  their  children. 
In  some  caseSj  for  all  may  not  be  fit  for  household  servic*;,  it  is  con- 
templated to  lodge  out  the  girls  with  the  parents  of  some  who  at- 
tend the  extern  class — giving  them  work  as  usnal  in  the  School,  but 
obliging  them  to  support  themselves,  and  by  hard  experience  compell- 
ing them  to  learn  the  value  of  every  halfpenny  they  earn.  Some  time 
must  elapse  before  this  can  be  done,  fur  until  a  girl  is  able  to  earn  4s. 
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a-week  she  cannot  be  expected  to  live  ind^endent  of  the   Institu- 
tion. 

To  set  out  with  the  expectation  that  this  Institution  could  eter  be- 
oome  self-supporting  would  be  Utopian  indeed.  It  is  ng  factory  : 
faotorj  hours  are  not  kept,  neither  are  factory  principles  admitfed 
as  a  rule  of  conduct.  Poorhouse  diet  would  in  no  case  be  ackfiow- 
ledged  as  sufficient  for  the  support  of  growing  girls.  When 
the  girls  advance  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  pay  their  own  personal 
expenses  in  the  Institution,  that  gratifying  foct  will  only  be  the  signal 
for  sending  them  out  on  their  own  account,  and  geCthig"  others  scill 
untrained  to  611  their  place. 

If  £100  a-year  were  subscril)ed  for  the  support  of  thfs  lastitutiori^ 
there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  under  kind  Providence  the  work 
would  be  carried  on  gloriously.  As  it  is,  the  managers  are  absolutely 
without  resources ;  and  their  efifbrts  are  foBed,  not  only  by  want  of 
funds,  but*by  sheer  anxiety  of  mind  which  necessHates  painfu}  attoa« 
tion  to  minute  details  at  a  moment  when  etery  thought  shoold  be 
given  io  carrying  out  larger  views.-  The  same  noble-hearted  friends 
whose  generous  encouragement  led  to  the  estabTh^hment  of  the  Insti- 
tution three  years  since,  hava  never  ceased  to  give  syitipathy  and  aid. 
The  public  have  as  yet  given  no  beip*  It  certainly  cannot  be  said 
that  the  public  are  either  unobaritable  or  careless.  But  until  lately 
the  exigence  of  the  Institution  was  not  generally  known,  and  that 
accounts  fully  for  the  want  of  patronage.  If  private  means  weve  at 
the  disposal  of  the  managers  they  would  be  only  too  glad  to  struggle 
on  m  obscurity,  and  work  out  in  silence  the  principles  which  iSej 
knew  id  be  true.  Now  they  are  constrained  to  ask  for  help — and 
they  feel  confident  they  will  obtain  it. 

Let  hope  be  placed  where  hope  is.  Surely  there  is  a  message  and 
a  promise  for  the  forlorn  Workhouse  Orphans,  just  as  there  was  for 
the  down- trodden  children  of  Israel  long  ago : — 

*'  I  AM  ike  Lord  who  will  bring  you  out  from  the  work-priton  ofths 
Mgyptians^'^^xo^us,  vi.  6* 


ST.  JOSEPH'S  INDUSTRIAL  INSTITUTE, 

14,  Richmond  Avenue^  Fairview,  Publin, 

(Removed  from  North  Clarence  street) 


The  premises  formerly  rented,  were  foand  unsuitable  m  many 
ways  for  carrying  out  the  objects  of  the  Institution.  A  small  house, 
with  sufficient  garden  and  plar-ground  attached,  is  now  occupied  by 
the  two  industrial  classes.  This  change  led  to  the  discontinuance  of 
the  Infant  School — which  indeed  was  no  longer  a  necessity  in  the  old 
quarter,  as  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  North  William-streety  had  com- 
pleted their  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  that  very  class. 

The  following  is  the  account  of  receipts  and  expenditure  from 
December  Ist^  ]S57>  to  Nov.  20th,  1858  :_ 


To  cash  received  for 
work  sold 

To  cash  in  subscrip- 
tions         

Balance  due  toTrea- 
awrer       


102    8    6| 
69     I     2 
59    5     Ij 


£230-  14    9} 


£  $,  d. 
By   cash    paid     in 

wages      141  1  8 

By  do.for  furnishing 

house  and  repairs    25  6  8^ 

By  do.  for  materials    29  6  5j 

By  do.  rent  ...    35  0  0 


£230  14    9} 


Most  grateful  thanks  are  returned  for  the  following  subscriptions 
and  donations  received  and  accounted  for  above  as  well  as  in  last 
year's  advertisement,  and  also  to  the  gentlemen  who  have  ordered 
shirts  to  be  made  in  the  Institution,  and  the  ladies  who  have  purchas- 
ed and  sold  crochet  work  done  by  the  children : — 


1857 — November  and 

December  :— 

John  Spring,  Esq.  £1 

John  Gavnor,  Esq.  ...  5 

A  Friencl  (Navan)  ...  0 
C.  Bianconi,  Esq.    ...     1 

N.  Halbert,  Esq.     ...  0 

J.  Martin,  Esq.       ...  0 

P-  Aungier,  Esq.     ...  I 

MichaelO'DonnellEsq.  1 

Per  M.  Merriman,E  sq.  3 

Per  do.  0 

Rev.  F.  T.  Dolan     ...  1 

Rev,  J.  J.  0*Donnell  0  10 

John  Troy,  Esq.      ...  2    0 

Anonymous,  per  Tablet  1 

Dr.  Atkinson  ...  2 

C.  Moore,  Esq.         ...  1 

M.  Aungier,  Esq.     ...  1 

The  Misses  Lenehan  I 

A  Lady         0 

MichaelMerriman,E8q.  5 

Per  Mrs.  S 0 

Lady  B  radstreet      ...  0 
1858— Jan.  to  20  Nov.  :— 

Rev.  B.  B.  O'Brien...  1 

P.  J.  Murray,  Esq.  ...  5 
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6 

10 

0 

10 

10 

0 

0 

2 

4 

0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
5 
0 
4 
5 

0 
0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 


0  10 

0  5 

1  0 


Per  Mrs.  OTarrell  ...  0    2 

James  Oaynor,  Esq.  2    0 

M.  ReighyEsq.        ...  1     0 

Rev.  J.  Faulkner     ...  3    0 

Mrs.  Anderson        ...  6    0 
M.  S.  O'Shaughnessy, 

Esq.           0  10 

James  Egan,  Esq.    ...  0  10 

mJl»   O.  ...  ... 

Per  do.  ...         ... 

Mrs.  Cahill,(Ballynoe) 
Catholic    Cemeteries 

Committee            ...  19     4 

Mrs.  Dolan 1     0 

Anonymous 1     0 

Miss  Burke 0  10 

Per  Rev.  F.  T.  Dolan  1    0 

Edward  Stanley,  Esq.  1     0 

Alfred  Hill,  Esq.      ...  0  10 

Michael  Teevan,  Esq.  1     0 

Per  Miss  D'AIton     ...  0    5 

Rev.  J.  Salmon       ...  1    0 

Mr.  Halpin 0     1 

Mrs.  Stanley            ...  1     0 

Mrs.  Pilhworth        ...  1     0 

Miss  Aungier           ...  0  10 

Per  do 0    7 
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0 
0 
0 
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0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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Subscriptions  will  be  received  and  thankfully  acknowledged  by  the 
Very  Rev.  J.  Curtis,  S.  J.,  Upper  Oardiner-street ;  the  Very  Re?. 
Dr.  O'Brien,  All  Hallows  ;  the  Rev.  J.  Faulkner,  5,  Cumberland- 
buildings,  North  Circular  road  ;  J.  Gaynor,  Esq.,  J. P.,  3,  Belvidera 
place;  M.  Merriman,  Esq.,  54,  Eccles-st.  ;  P.  J.  Murray,  Esq.,  1, 
Upper  Pembroke-street ;  G.  Atkinson,  M.D.,  Richmond;  T.Wood, 
lock,  Esq.,  42,  Dame-street;  or  by  the  Matron  of  the  Institution. 
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A  flue  of  five  oents  a  day  is  inoorred 
r  retaiiilng   it   beyond    the   speoifled 


Flease  return  promptly. 


